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A  N 

Hiftorical  and  Critical  Account 

O  F  T  H  E 

LIFE  and  WRITINGS 

of 

Mr.  J  O  H  N  MILTON. 

By  Thomas  Birch,  M.  A.  and  Secretary 

of  the  Royal  Society. 

Firft  Publifhed  in  1738,  and  now  enlarged  and  improved  in 

this  Second  Edition. 

MR.  John  Milton  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  at  Milton 
near  Abington  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  it  had  been  a  long  time  feated,  as  appears 
from  the  monuments  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  Milton,  till  one  of  the 
family  having  taken  the  unfortunate  fide  in  the  contefts  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  was  fequeftered  of  all  his,,  eftate,  except  what  he  held  by  his  wife.* 
Our  author’s  grandfather,  whofe  name  was  John  Milton,  was  under-ranger  or  keeper  of 
the  foreft  of  Shotover  near  Halton  in  Oxfordfhire  b.  He  being  a  zealous  papift,  dis¬ 
inherited  his  fon,  Mr.  John  Milton,  our  author’s  father,  on  account  of  his  embracing 
the  proteftant  religion,  when  he  was  young  •,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  fcrivener,  by  the  advice  of  an  inti- 
,  mate  friend  of  his,  who  was  eminent  in  that  profeflion  ;  and  by  his  diligence  and  oecono- 
my  gained  a  competent  eftate  c.  He  was  a  man  of  good  take  in  mufic,  in  which  he 
made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  an  “  In  Nomine”  of  forty 
Parts ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  and  chain  by  a  Polifh  prince,  to 
whom  he  prefented  it.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  for  feveral  fongs  of  his  compo- 
fition,  after  the  way  of  thofe  times,  three  or  four  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  old 
Wiiby’s  Set  of  Airs,  belides  fome  compofitions  of  his  in  Ravenfcroft’s  Pfalms,  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  confiderable  matter  in  this  lcience  J.  His  fon  compliments 
him  upon  this  head  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  intitled,  “  Ad  Patrem,”  in  which  he 
juftifies  himfelf  for  indulging  his  own  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry. 

2  Life  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  p.  '4.  prefixed  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  his  “  Letters  of  State,”  Edit.  I  on- 
don  1694.  This  life  was  written  by  his  nephew  Mr.  Edward  Philips,  as  appears  from  a  note  in  the  G  py, 
which  I  make  ufe  of,  which  was  given  by  him  to  a  friend  of  his.  b  Wood,  FaiH.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  Col. 

ib 2.-  2d  Edit.  London  1721.  in  fol.  c  Philips,  ubi  fupra.  p.  3,  4,  5,  d  Id.  p.  4,  5. 
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O 

Nec  tu  perge,  precor,  facras  contemnei'e  mufas, 

Nec  vanas  inopefque  puta,  quarum  ipfe  peritus 
Munere,  mille  fonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos, 

Millibus  &  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Dodtus,  Arionii  merito  fis  nominis  hasres. 

Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum,  fi  me  genuine  Poetam 
Contigerit,  charo  fi  tam  prope  fanguine  jundti 
Cognatas  artes  ftudiumque  affine  fequamur  ? 

Ipfe  volens  Phoebus  le  difpertire  duobus, 

Altera  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  Parenti, 

Dividuumque  Deum  Genitorque  Puerque  tenemus. 

He  married  Sarah,  of  the  Family  of  the  Caftons,  originally  derived  from  Wales,  as 
Mr.  Philips  tells  us  a ;  but  Mr.  Wood  b  aflerts,  that  fhe  was  “  of  the  ancient  Family  of 
the  Bradfhaws and  a  ftill  later  account  informs  us,  that  ffie  was  a  Haughton,  of  Haugh- 
ton-Tower  in  Lancaffiire,  as  appeared  by  her  own  arms,  which,  with  thofe  of  her  huf- 
band,  painted  upon  a  board,  were  Trot  many  years  ago  in  pofteffion  of  our  poet’s  widow 
in  Chefhire  c.  She  was  a  woman  of  incomparable  virtue  and  goodnefs  d  and  eminent 
for  her  charity  e ;  and  by  her  Mr.  Milton  had  two  fons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldeft 
fon  was  John,  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  hiftory;  the  younger  Christopher,  who  be¬ 
ing  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law  of  England,  was  entered  young  a  ftudent 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  of  which  houfe  he  lived  to  be  an  ancient  bencher,  and  kept  clofe 
to  that  ftudy  and  profeffion  all  his  life-time,  except  during  the  civil  wars  in  England 
when  he  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  became  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  by  adling 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  againft  them,  fo  long  as  he  kept  his  ftation  at  Reading  in 
Berkffiire  •,  and  therefore  as  foon  as  that  town  was  taken  by  the  parliament  forces,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  houfe  there,  and  fleered  his  courfe  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  king’s  army.  When  the  war  was  ended,  and  his  compofition  made  through  his 
brother’s  intereft  with  the  then  prevailing  powers,  he  betook  himfelf  again  to  his  former 
ftudy  and  profeffion,  following  chamber-pradtice  every  term ;  yet  came  to  no  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  long  time,  except  a  irnall  employment  in  the  town  of  Ipfwich,  where  and 
near  it  he  fpent  all  the  latter  time  of  his  life.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  II.  he  was  recommended  by  fome  perlons  of  quality  to  his  Majefty  ;  and  at  a  call 
of  fix  ferjeants  received  the  coif,  and  the  fame  day  was  fworn  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  f  and  knighted s;  and  foon  after  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas.  But  his  years  and  indifpofition  rendering  him  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  public 
employment,  he  continued  not  long  in  either  of  thofe  ftations  j  but  obtaining  his  Qui¬ 
etus,  retired  to  a  country  life,  his  ftudy,  and  devotion  \  Mr.  Toland  tells  us  that 
Sir  Chriftopher  was  “  of  a  very  fuperllitious  nature,  and  a  man  of  no  parts  or  ability 
and  that  king  James  II.  “  wanting  a  fet  of  judges,  that  would  declare  his  will  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  our  legal  conftitution,”  appointed  him  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
Mr.  Philips  k  reprefents  him  as  “  a  perfon  of  a  modeft  quiet  temper,  preferring  juftice 
and  virtue  before  all  worldly  pleafure  or  grandeur  and  affiures  us,  that  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  that  king  by  fome  perfons  of  quality,  “  for  his  known  integrity  and  ability 
in  the  law.”  Anne,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Milton  the  elder,  had  a  confiderable 

•l  s 

a  P.  5.  See  likewife  Toiand’s  life  of  Milton,  p  6.  prefixed  to  Milton’s  hiftorical,  political,  and  mifcellane- 
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portion  given  her  by  her  father,  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Edward  Philips,  fon  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Philips  of  Shrewsbury,  who  coming  up  to  London  young,  was  entered  into  the 
Crown-Office  in  Chancery,  and  at  length  became  fecondary  of  that  office  under  Mr. 
Bembo.  By  him  die  had,'  befides  other  children,  who  died  infants,  two  fins,  John  and 
Edward.  She  married  for  her  fecond  hufband  Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Philips,  fucceeded  him  in  his  place,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  and  left  to  Mr.  Thomas  Milton,  Son  of  Sir  Chriftopher.  He  had  by  Mr. 
Philip’s  widow  two  daughters,  Mary,  who  died  very  young,  and  Anne,  who  was  living 
in  the  year  1694.  \ 

But  to  return  to  our  author,  Mr.  John  Milton  •,  he  was  born  in  his  father’s  houfe  at 
the  fign  of  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread-ftreet  within  the  city  of  London,  December  9th, 
1608  b.  Mr.  Philips  c  and  Mr.  Toland  d  place  his  birth  in  i6c6,  but  erroneoudy  for 
in  a  piflure  of  him  in  the  collection  of  Charles  Stanhope,  Efq;  who  procured  it  from 
the  executors  of  the  widow  of  Milton,  the  infeription  makes  his  age  to  be  ten  at  the 
painting  of  it  in  1618  ;  and  we  find  by  the  infeription  under  his  effigies  prefixed  to  his 
Logic,  that  in  1671  he  was  fixty-three  years  of  age  •,  and  the  very  cut  of  him  before  the 
edition  of  his  “  Hiftorical,  Political,  and  mifcellaneous  Works,”  to  which  Toland’s  life 
of  him  is  prefixed,  informs  us,  that  he  was  born  in  1608.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
domeftic  tutor  from  the  fourth  elegy  among  his  Latin  poems,  written  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  paftor  of  the  Englifh  company  of  merchants  at 
Hamburg,  in  which  he  (tiles  Mr.  Young  his  mafter.  Lie  was  fent  likewife,  with  his 
brother  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  of  which  Mr. e  Alexander  Gill  the  elder  was  then  mafter, 
to  whofe  fon,  Dr.  Alexander  Gill,  and  not  to  the  father,  as  Mr.  Toland  miftakes, 
fome  of  his  “  familiar  Letters”  are  written.  While  he  was  at  this  fchool  he  made  an 
uncommon  progrefs  by  his  admirable  genius  and  indefatigable  application  ;  for  from  his 
twelfth  year  he  generally  fate  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements,  as 
in  the  perfecting  of  his  fchool-exercifes  •,  and  this,  with  his  frequent  head-achs,  was  the 
firft  ruin  of  his  eyes  f.  Mr.  Wood  s  and  Mr.  Toland  h  afiert,  that  he  was  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  this  is  a  grofs  miftake  •,  for  it 
was  not  till  his  feventeenth  year,  that  he  was  entered  there,  as  is  evident  from  the  re- 
gifter  of  Chrift’s-College,  into  which  he  was  admitted  Penftonarius  minor,  on  the  12th 
of  February  1624-5  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel,  then  fellow  of  that 
College,  afterwards  provoft  of  Trinity-College  in  Dublin,  and  deah  of  Caflels,  and  at 
laft,  biffiop  of  Cork  and  Rofs  in  Ireland  ;  a  divine  highly  diftinguiffied  for  his  politenefs 
and  extenfive  learning,  and  to  whom,  among  others,  the  celebrated  treatife  of  the 
whole  Duty  of  Man,”  has  been  imputed.  Milton  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  early 
genius  for  poetry,  for  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  tranflated  the  1 14th  and  136th  Pfalms 
into  Englifh  verfe.  In  his  fixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  Latin  ode  upon  the  death  of  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  •,  and  in  his  feventeenth  year,  a  copy  of  Englifh 
verfes  on  the  death  of  his  fifter’s  child,  who  died  of  a  cough  ;  and  a  Latin  elegy  on 
the  death  of  the  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  and  another  on  that  of  the  bilhop  of  Ely.  It 
was  then  alfo,  that  he  compofed  his  fine  Latin  poem  on  the  Gunpowder-Treal'on  •,  con¬ 
cerning  which,  and  the  reft  of  his  juvenile  poems,  Morhof  in  his  Polyhiftor  declares, 
that  they  fhew  Milton  to  have  been  a  man  in  his  childhood,  and  are  vaftly  fuperior  to 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  that  age.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  wrote  the  feventh  of  his 
Latin  elegies  upon  his  falling  in  love  for  the  firft  time  with  a  lady,  whom  he  met  upon 
fome  walks  near  London,  but  loft  fight  of  her,  and  never  knew  who  ffie  was,  nor  law 
her  more ;  but  refolded  that  love  ffiould  thenceforth  give  him  no  farther  trouble.  In 
1628  he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  ‘  having  performed  his  academical  exei- 
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cifes  with  great  applaufe,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant  among  his  works ;  and  he  was 
prevailed  to  print  his  verfes  upon  fome  philofophical  queftions,  and  fent  them  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Gill  the  younger,  who  was  eminent  likewife  for  his  poetical  talents,  accom¬ 
panying  them  with  a  Latin  letter  dated  from  Cambridge  July  2.  1628,  in  which  he 
complains  with  high  indignation  of  the  ill  ftate  of  learning  there  at  that  time,  and  re- 
prefents  moft  of  thofe,  who  were  defigned  for  the  profeflion  of  divinity,  as  deftitute  of 
all  knowledge,  both  of  philology  and  philolophy,  which  gave  too  juft  apprehenfions,  left 
the  monkifh  ignorance  of  the  former  age  might  again  poffefs  the  clergy.  In  1629, 
wrote  an  excellent  ode  “  on  the  Morning  of  Chrift’s  Nativity-,”  and  in  1630  his  verfes 
on  Shakefpear,  which  were  printed  with  the  poems  of  that  author  at  London  in  1 640. 
In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  impor¬ 
tuned  him  to  enter  into  fome  profeftion.  There  are  two  draughts  of  this  letter  in  his  own 
hand-writing  among  his  manufcripts  in  Trinity- College  library  at  Cambridge,  the  firft 
of  which  draughts  is  as  follows. 

44  Sir, 

tc  Befides  that  in  fundry  refpe&s  I  muft  ackowledge  me  to  proffit  by  you,  whenever 
we  meet,  you  are  often,  and  were  yefterday  efpecially,  to  me  as  a  good  watchman  to  ad- 
monifh,  that  the  howres  of  the  night  pafs  on,  (for  lb  I  call  my  liie  as  yet  obfcure  and 
unferviceable  to  mankind,)  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  wherein  Chrift  commands  all  to 
labour  while  there  is  light.  Which  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  you  doe  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe,  than  out  of  a  true  defire,  that  God  fhould  be  honoured  in  every  one,  I  am  ever 
readie,  you  know,  when  occafion  is,  to  give  you  account,  as  I  ought,  though  unafkt, 
of  my  tardie  moving  according  to  the  prsecept  of  my  confcience,  which  I  firmly  truft 
is  not  without  God.  Yet  now  I  will  not  ftreine  for  any  fet  apologie,  but  only  referre 
myfelf  to  what  my  mynd  fhall  have  at  any  tyme  to  declare  herfelf  at  her  beft  eafe. 
Yet  if  you  think,  as  you  faid,  that  too  much  love  of  learning  is  in  fault,  and  that  I 
have  given  up  my  felfe  to  dreame  away  my  years  in  the  arms  of  a  ftudious  retirement, 
like  Endymion  with  the  moon  on  Latmus  hill ;  yet  confider,  that  if  it  were  no  more 
but  this,  to  overcome  this,  there  is  on  the  other  fide  both  ill  more  bewitchful  to  entice 
away,  and  natural  years  more  fwaying,  and  good  more  available  to  withdraw  to  that 
you  wilh  me ;  as  firft,  all  the  fond  hopes,  which  forward  youth  and  vanitie  are  fledge 
with  ;  none  of  which  can  fort  with  this  Pluto’s  helmet,  as  Homer  calls  it,  of  obfcurity, 
and  would  foon  caufe  me  to  throw  it  off,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  in’t  but  an  affect¬ 
ed  and  fruitleffe  curiofity  of  knowing.  And  then  a  natural  1  defire  of  honour  and  re¬ 
nown,  which  l  think,  poffeffes  the  breft  of  every  fcholar,  as  well  as  of  him  that 
fhall,  as  of  him  that  never  fhall  obtaine  it  (  if  this  be  altogether  bad,)  which 
would  quickly  overfway  this  flegme  and  melancholy  of  bafhfulnefte,  or  that  other 
humor :  and  prsevaile  with  me  to  praeferre  a  life,  that  had  at  leaft  fome  credit  in  it, 
fome  place  given  it,  before  a  manner  of  living  much  difregarded  and  difcountenanc’t. 
There  is  befides  this,  as  all  well  know,  about  this  tyme  of  a  man’s  life,  a  ftrong  incli¬ 
nation,  be  it  good  or  no,  to  build  up  a  houfe  and  family  of  his  owne  in  the  beft  man¬ 
lier  he  may  ;  to;  which  nothing  is  more  helpful  then  the  early  entring  into  fome  credi¬ 
ble  employment,  and  nothing  more  croffe  then  my  way,  which  my  wafting  youth  would 
prsfently  bethinke  her  of,  and  kill  one  love  with  another,  if  that  were  all.  But  what 
delight,  or  what  peculiar  conceit,  may  you  in  charitie  thinke,  could  hold  out  againft  the 
long  knowledge  of  a  contrarie  command  from  above,  and  the  terrible  feafure  of  him, 
that  hid  his  talent  ?  Therefore  committ  grace  to  grace,  or  nature  to  nature,  there  will  be 
found  on  the  other  way  more  obvious  temptations  to  bad,  as  gaine,  praeferm'ent,  ambi¬ 
tion,  more  winning  prselentments  of  good,  and  more  prone  affections  of  nature  to  en- 
ciine  and  difpofe,  not  counting  outward  caufes,  as  expectations  and  murmurs  of  friends, 
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fcandals  taken,  and  fuch-like,  then  the  bare  love  of  notions  could  refift,  So  that  if  it 
be  that  which  you  fuppofe,  it  had  by  this  bin  round  about  begirt  and  over-maftered, 
whether  it  had  proceeded  from  virtue,  vice,  or  nature  in  me.  Yet  that  you  may  fee, 
that  I  am  fom  tyme  fufpicious  of  myielf,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain  belatednefs  in 
me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  fend  you  fome  of  my  night- ward  thoughts  fome  while  fince, 
fince  they  come  in  fitly,  in  a  Petrarchian  ftanza. 

How  foon  hath  time,  the  futtle  theefe  of  youth, 

Stolne  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  yeere ! 

My  hafling  days  fly  on  with  full  carcere  •, 

But  my  late  fpring  no  bud  or  bloffom  fhew’th. 

Perhaps  my  femblance  might  deceave  the  truth, 

That  1  to  manhood  am  arriv’d  fo  neere. 

And  inward  ripenefle  doth  much  lefie  appear, 

That  fome  more  tymely-happie  fpirits  indu’th. 

Yet  be  it  lefie  or  more,  or  foone  or  flow, 
it  fhall  be  flill  in  ftridleft  meafure  even 
To  that  fame  lot,  however  meane  or  high. 

Towards  which  tyme  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  ufe  it  fo, 

As  ever  in  my  great  tafk-maifter’s  eye.” 

The  lafb  draught  is  as  follows. 

“  Sir, 

Befides  that  in  fundry  other  refpedls  I  mufl  acknowledge  me  to  proflit  by  you,  when¬ 
ever  wee  meet,  you  are  often  to  me,  and  were  yefterday  efpecially,  as  a  good  watch¬ 
man  to  admonifh,  that  the  howres  of  the  night  pafle  on,  (for  fo  i  call  my  life  as  yet 
obfeure  and  unferviceable  to  mankind)  and  that  the  day  with  me  is  at  hand,  wherein 
Thrift  commands  all  to  labour,  while  there  is  light.  Which  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  you 
doe  to  no  other  purpofe  then  out  of  a  true  defire,  that  God  fhould  be  honoured  in  every 
one,  I  therefore  thinke  my  felfe  bound,  though  unafkt,  to  give  you  account,  as  oft  as 
occafion  is,  of  this  my  tar'die  moving,  according  to  the  precept  of  my  confcience, 
which,  I  firmely  truft,  is  n  t  without  God.  Yet  now  I  will  not  ftreine  for  any  fet  apo- 
logie,  but  only  referre  myfelf  to  what  my  mind  fhall  have  at  any  tyme  to  declare  her 
felfe  at  her  bell  eafe.  But  if  you  thinke,  as  you  faid,  that  too  much  love  of  learning 
is  in  fault,  and  that  I  have  given  up  myfelfe  to  dreame  away  my  yeares  in  the  armes  of 
ftodious  retirement,  like  Endymion  with  the  moone,  as-  the  tale  of  Latmus  goes  ;  yet 
confider,  that  if  it  were  no  more  but  the  meere  love  of  learning,  whether  it  proceed  from 
a  principle  bad,  good,  or  naturall,  it  could  not  have  held  out  thus  long  againft  fo 
llrong  oppofition  on  the  other  fide  of  every  kind.  For  if  it  be  bad,  why  fhould  not  all 
the  fond  hopes,  that  forward  youth  and  vanitie  are  fledge  with,  together  with  gaine, 
pride,  and  ambition,  call  me  forward  more  powerfully,  then  a  poor  regardlefle  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  fin  of  curiofity  fhould  be  abie  to  withhold  me,  whereby  a  man  cutts  himfelfe  off 
from  all  adlion,  and  becomes  the  moft  helplefs,  pufillanimous,  and  unweaponed  creature 
it  the  world,  the  mod  unfit  and  unable  to  doe  that,  which  all  mortals  moil  afpire  to, 
either  to  be  ufefull  to  his  friends,  or  to  offend  his  enemies.  Or  if  it  be  to  be  thought 
an  naturall  pronenefle,  there  is  againft  that  a  much  more  potent  inclination  inbred,  which, 
about  this  tyme  of  a  man’s  life  follicits  moft,  the  defire  of  houfe  and  family  of  his 
owne,  to  which  nothing  is  efteemed  more  helpful  then  the  early  entring  into  credible 
employment,  and  nothing  hindering  then  this  affected  folitarineffe.  And  though  this 
were  anough,  yet  there  is  to  this  another  a£l,  if  not  of  pure,  yet  of  refined  nature,  no 
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lefs  availeabie  to  diffuade  prolonged  obfcurky,  a  defire  of  honour  and  repute  and  immor- 
tall  fame  feated  in  the  bred  of  every  true  fcholar,  which  all  make  haft  to  by  the  readied: 
ways  of  publifhing  and  divulging  conceived  merits,  as  well  thofe  that  {hall,  as  thofe  that 
never  fhall  obtain  it.  Nature  therefore  would  praefently  work  the  more  prevalent  way, 
if  there  were  nothing  but  this  inferior  bent  of  herfelf  to  reftraine  her.  Laftly,  the  love 
of  learning,  as  it  is  the  purfuit  of  fome thing  good,  it  wou’d  fooner  follow  the  more  ex¬ 
cellent  and  fupream  good  known  and  praefented,  and  fo  be  quickly  diverted  from  the 
emptie  and  fantaftic  chafe  of  fhadows  and  notions,  to  the  folid  good  flowing  from  due 
and  tymely  obedience  to  that  command  in  the  gofpell  fett  out  by  the  terrible  feafing  of 
him,  that  hid  the  talent.  It  is  more  probable  therefore,  that  not  the  endleffe  delight  of 
{peculation,  but  this  very  conflderation  of  that  great  commandment,  does  not  prefle 
forward,  as  foon  as  many  do,  to  undergoe,  but  keeps  off  with  a  facred  reverence  and 
religious  advifement  how  beft  to  undergoe  ;  not  taking  thought  of  beeing  late,  fo  it  give 
advantage  to  be  more  fit ;  for  thole,  that  were  lateft,  loft  nothing,  when  the  maifter  of 
the  vineyard  came  to  give  each  one  his  hire.  And  here  I  am  come  to  a  ftreame-head, 
copious  enough  to  difburden  itfelf  like  Nilus  at  feven  mouthes  into  an  ocean.  But  then 
I  fliould  alfo  run  into  a  reciprocall  contradiction  of  ebbing  and  flowing  at  once,  and  do 
that,  which  I  excufe  myfelf  for  not  doing,  4  preach  and  not  preach.’  Yet  that  you  may 
fee,  that  1  am  fometbing  fufpicious  of  myfelfe,  and  doe  take  notice  of  a  certaine  belatednefie 
in  me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  fend  you  fome  of  my  nightward  thoughts  fome  while  fince, 
becaufe  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Petrarchian  ftanza,  which  I  told 
you  of. 

How  foon  hath  time,  &c. 

By  this  I  believe  you  may  well  repent  of  having  made  mention  at  all  of  this  matter ;  for 
if  I  have  not  all  this  while  won  you  to  this,  I  have  certainly  wearied  you  of  it.  This 
therfore  alone  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  me  to  lceepe  me  as  I  am,  leaft  having  thus 
tired  you  fingly,  I  fhould  deal  worfe  with  a  whole  congregation,  and  fpoyle  all  the  pati¬ 
ence  of  a  parifh  •,  for  I  myfelfe  doe  not  only  fee  my  own  tedioufneffe,  but  now  grow 
offended  with  it,  that  has  hindered  me  thus  long  from  coming  to  the  laft  and  beft  pe¬ 
riod  of  my  letter,  and  that  which  muft  now  chiefely  worke  my  pardon,  that  I  am  your 
true  and  unfamed  friend.” 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  his  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  it,  had  importuned 
him  to  enter  the  fervice  of  the  church  •,  to  which,  fays  he  in  one  of  his  trafits ,  *  44  by  the 
intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was  deftined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  refolu- 
tions,  till  comming  to  fome  maturity  of  yeers,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invad¬ 
ed  the  church,  that  he,  who  would  take  orders,  muft  fubfcribe  Slave,  and  take  an  oath 
withall,  which  unlefs  he  tooke  with  a  confcience,  that  could  retch,  he  muft  either  ftrait 
perjure,  or  fplit  his  faith  ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blamelefs  filence  before  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing.” 

After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1632,  he  left  the  univerfity. 
Mr.  Toland  remarks,  h  that  fome  verfes  in  the  firft  of  his  Latin  elegies  written  from 
London  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati,  in  which  he  feems  to  reflect  upon  the  univerfity, 
and  prefer  the  pleafures  of  the  city,  might  probably  give  occafion  to  a  calumny,  that  he 
either  was  expelled  Cambridge,  or  left  it  in  difcontent,  becaufe  he  could  obtain  no 
preferment  ;  and  that  at  London  he  fpent  his  time  with  leud  women,  or  at  play-houfes. 
The  verfes  are  thefe  : 

a  E.eafon  of  Church  Government,  B.  II.  p.  41.  Edit.  1641.  in  4  0.  0  P.  7. 
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Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamefis  alluit  unda, 
Meque  nec  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet. 

Jam  nec  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revifere  Camum, 
Nec  dudum  vetiti  me  Laris  angit  amor. 

Nuda  nec  arva  placent,  umbrafque  negantia  molles  1 
Quam  male  Phoebicolis  convenit  ille  Locus  ! 

Nec  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftri, 
Caeteraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  meo. 

Si  fit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiifTe  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  fequi, 

Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  fontemve  recufo, 
Laetus  &  exilii  conditione  fruor. 


Tempora  nam  licet  hie  placidis  dare  libera  mufis, 

Et  totum  rapiunt  me,  mea  vita,  libri  : 

Excepit  hinc  feflum  finuofi  pompa  Theatri, 

Et  vocat  ad  plaufus  garrula  Scena  fuos. 

Sed  neque  Tub  tedlo  Temper  nec  in  urbe  latemus, 

Irreta  nec  nobis  tempora  veris  eunt. 

^os  quoque  lucus  habet  vicina  confitus  ulmo, 

Atque  fuburbani  nobilis  umbra  loci. 

Saepius  hie  blandas  fpirantia  fydera  flammas, 

Virgineos  videas  praeteriifle  choros. 

The  author  of  the  “  Model!  confutation  againft  a  flanderous  and  fcurrilous  libel”  hav¬ 
ing  charged  him  with  “  being  vomited  out  of  the  univerfity,  after  an  inordinate  and  riot¬ 
ous  youth  fpent  there,”  Milton  writes  thus  in  vindication  of  himfelf : a  “  For  which 
commodious  lye,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  in  the  trade  another  time,  I  thank  him  ; 
for  it  hath  given  me  an  apt  occafion  to  acknowledge  publickly,  with  all  gratefull  minde, 
that  more  then  ordinary  favour  and  refpedt,  which  1  found  above  any  of  my  equals  at 
the  hands  of  thofe  curteous  and  learned  men,  the  fellows  of  that  colledge,  wherein  I 
fpent  fome  yeares ;  who  at  my  parting,  after  1  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is, 
iignified  many  wayes,  how  much  better  it  would  content  them,  that  I  would  flay  ;  as  by 
many  letters  full  of  kindnefs  and  loving  refpeft  both  before  that  time  and  long  after,  I 
was  afiured  of  their  fingular  good  affedtion  towards  me.  Which  being  likewife  propenfe 
to  all  fuch,  as  were  for  their  ftudious  and  civill  life  worthy  of  efteeme,  I  could  not 
wrong  their  judgments  and  upright  intentions  fo  much,  as  to  think  I  had  that  regard 
from  them  for  other  caufe,  than  that  I  might  be  Fill  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  ho- 
neft  and  laudable  courfes,  of  which  they  apprehended  I  had  given  good  proofe.  And 
to  thofe  ingenuous  and  friendly  men,  who  were  ever  the  councenancers  of  vertuous  and 
hopefull  wits,  I  wifh  the  beft  and  happielt  things,  that  friends  in  abfence  with  one  to  an¬ 
other.”  We  find  the  abovementioned  calumny  repeated  by  the  author  of  “  Regii  fan- 
guinis  clamor  ad  coelum  adverfus  Parricidas  Anglicanos,  u  who  affirms,  that  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  that  Milton  had  been  expelled  Cambridge  for  his  fcandalous  behaviour;  and  to 
avoid  this  difgrace,  left  his  countrey,  and  gone  to  Italy,  “  Aiunt  hominefh  Cantabri- 
gienfi  Academia  o’o  fiagitia  pulfum,  dedecus  &  patriam  fugilfe,  &  in  Italiam  commi- 
graiTe.”  In  anfwer  to  this  our  author  in  his  “  Defenfio  fecunda”  c  affures  us,  that  he- 

a  Apology  for  SmeclyiTimiuf,  p.  12.  Edit,  in  410.  k  Cap.  1.  p.  9.  Edit.  Higuc  1652- in  410. 
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had  lived  at  Cambridge  without  the  leaf!:  of  irregularity  of  behaviour,  and  efteemed  by 
all  good  men,  till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  with  applaufe  ;  and  did  not 
fly  into  Italy,  but  went  voluntarily  to  his  father’s  houfe,  to  the  great  regret  of  moft  of 
the  fellows  of  his  college,  by  whom  he  was  highly  refpedted. 

For  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  lived  for  the  moft  part  with  his  father  and  mother  at 
their  houfe  at  Horton  near  Colebrook  in  Buckinghamshire,  »  whither  his  father,  having 
acquired  a  fufficient  eftate,  and  left  off  all  bufinefs,  was  retired  h.  Here  our  author  at 
full  leifure  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  •,  but  was  not  fo  much  in  love  with 
his  folitude,  as  not  to  make  now  and  then  an  excurfion  to  London,  fometimes  to  buy 
books,  or  to  meet  his  friends  from  Cambridge  ;  and  at  other  times  to  learn  fomething 
new  in  the  mathematics  or  mufic,  with  which  he  was  extremely  delighted  c. 

In  1634  he  wrote  his  “  Mafic  performed  before  the  prefident  of  Wales  at  Ludlow- 
Caftle.”  In  the  library  of  Trinity-College  at  Cambridge  is  the  original  manufcript  of 
this  Piece,  which,  with  other  manuscripts  of  our  poet,  being  found  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Charles  Mafon,  the  prefent  Woodwardian  profeffor,  among  other  papers,  which  once 
belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Newton  Puckering,  a  confiderable  benefactor  to  the  library  of 
that  college,  were  collected  in  173b  into  a  volume,  by  the  care  and  at  the  expence 
of  Thomas  Clarke,  Efq;  formerly  fellow  of  that  college,  and  now  one  of  his  majefty’s 
council.  This  manufcript  of  the  Mafic  having  been  compared  by  me  with  the  printed 
edition,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  no  fmaft  gratification  to  every  reader  of  tafte,  to  fee 
the  firft  thoughts  and  fubfequent  corrections  of  fo  great  a  poet,  I  fhall  fet  them  down, 
diftinguifhing  the  lines,  in  which  they  occur,  by  inverted  comma’s.  Mr.  Waller’s  ob- 
fervation  is  a  very  juft  one  ; 

Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  fhould  have  got. 

Could  it  be  known  what  they  difcreetly  blot. 

A  M  A  S  K  E.  1634, 

The  firft  Scene  difcovers  a  wild  Wood. 

A  Guardian  Spirit  or  Daemon. 

After  the  Line  [In  Regions  milde,  &c.]  follow  thefe  Lines  crofs’d  out : 

“  A  Midft  th’  Hefperian  gardens,  on  whofe  banks 
“  Bedew’d  with  nectar  and  celeftiall  fongs, 

“  ./Eternal  rofes  grow,  and  hyacinth, 

“  And  fruits  of  golden  rind,  on  whofe  fair  tree 
“  The  fcalie-harneft  dragon  ever  keeps 
“  His  uninchanted  d  eye  :  around  the  verge 
“  And  facred  limits  of  this  blifsfull  e  ifie, 

“  The  jealous  ocean,  that  old  river,  winds 
“  His  farre  extended  armes,  till  with  fteepe  fall 
“  Elalfe  his  wafte  flood  the  y/ide  Atlantique  fills, 

“  And  half  the  flow  unfadomed  Stygian  poole.  f 
“  But,  folt,  1  was  not  fent  to  court  your  wmnder 
“  With  diftant  worlds,  and  ftrange  removed  climes, 

<c  Y  et  thence  I  come,  and  off  from  thence  behold 
Above  the  fmoake,  &c. 

a  Philips,  p  7.  and  Tolrwd,  p.  7.  b  Philips  and  Toland  erroneoufly  fay  Beiklhire.  c  AJiltoni 

DefeDiio  fecunda,  p.  83.  Edit.  1I54.  i  Never  charmed.  e  Hnppie.  s  Poole  of  Styx. 
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After  the  line  [Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feaverifh  being]  follows  this  crofted  out  j 

“  Beyond  the  written  date  of  mortall  change. 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity. 

MS.  “  That  Jhews  the  palace  of  ./Eternity.” 

But  to  my  talk,  &c. 

MS.  “  But  to  my  buifnefie  now.  Neptune,  whofe  fway 
“  Of  every  fait  flood  and  each  ebbing  ftreame 
“  Tooke  in  by  lot  twixt  high  and  neather  Jove 
“  Imperiall  rule  of  all  the  fea-girt  ifles.” 

The  greateft  and  the  bell  of  all  the  Maine , 

MS.  “  The  greateft  and  the  belt  of  all  his  Empire .” 

Whom  therefore  lhe  brought  up,  and  Comus  nam’d. 

MS.  “  Whom  therefore  lhe  brought  up,  and  nam’d  him  Comus.” 

And  in  thick  lhelter  of  black  lhades  imbower’d,  &c. 

MS.  “  And  in  thick  covert  of  black  lhade  imbour’d, 

“  Excells  his  mother  at  her  potent  Art,” 

For  molt  do  tafte  through  fond  intemperate  thirft. 

MS.  “  For  moll  doe  tafte  through  weake  intemperate  thirft.” 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were, 

MS.  “  All  other  parts  remaining  as  before.” 

Likelieft  and  neereft  to  the  prefent  ayd,  &rc. 

MS.  “  Neereft  and  likelieft  to  give  praefent  aide 
“  Of  this  occafion  :  But  I  hear  the  tread 
“  Of  Virgin  fteps  :  I  mull  be  viewlefie  now.” 

Goes  out. 

MS.  “  Comus  enters,  with  a  charming  rod  and  glafie  of  liquor,  with  his  rout  all  headed 
like  fome  wild  beafts  ;  thire  garments,  fome  like  men’s,  and  fome  like  women’s.  They 
come  on  in  a  wild  and  antick  falhion.  Intrant 

In  the  fteep  Atlantic  ftream,  &c. 

MS.  “  In  the  fteepe  Tartarian  ftreame, 

“  And  the  Hope  fun  his  upward  beame 
“  Shoots  againft  the  Northern  pole.” 

And  Advice  with  fcrupulous  head, 

MS.  “  And  quick  Law  with  her  fcrupulous  head.” 

And  on  the  tawny  Sands  and  Shelves. 

MS.  “  And  on  the  yellow  Sands  and  Shelves.” 

Stay  thy  cloudy  Ebon  chair. 

MS.  “  Stay  thy  polifht  Ebon  chaire, 

“  Wherein  thou  ridft  with  Hecate, 

£t  And  favour  our  clofe  Jocondrie, 

“  Till  all  thy  dues  bee  done,  and  nought  left  out.” 

In  a  iight  fantaftic  Round, 

MS.  “  With  a  light  and  frolic  Round,” 

The  Meafure. 

MS.  “  The  meafure  in  a  wild,  rude,  and  wanton  antick.” 

Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace,  &c. 

MS.  “  Breake  off,  breake  off,  I  hear  the  different  pace 
“  Of  fome  chaff;  footing  neere  about  this  ground. 

“  Some  virgin  fure,  benighted  in  thefe  woods, 

“  For  fo  I  can  diftinguifh  by  myne  art. 

Vol.  I.  b  “  Run 
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44  Run  to  your  fhrouds,  within  thefe  braks  and  trees  ^ 

44  Our  number  may  affright.” 

- -  Now  to  my  charms 

And  to  my  wily  trains, 

MS.  “ - Now  to  my  trains 

“  And  to  my  mother’s  charmes.” 

- - Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  fpells  into  the  fpungy  air. 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illufion, 

.And  give  it  falfe  preferments,  left  the  place,  &c. 

44  - — - Thus  I  hurle 

44  My  powder’d  fpells  into  the  fpungie  air, 

44  Of  power  to  cheate  the  eye  with  Height  illufion, 

“  And  give  it  falfe  Praefentments,  elfe  the  place,  &c.” 
tc  And  hug  him  into  Snares 
MS.  “  And  hugge  him  into  Nets.” 

I  fhall  appear  fome  harmeleffe  villager. 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  bufinefs  here. 

But  here  Ihe  comes,  I  fairly  ftep  afide. 

MS.  “  I  fhall  appeare  fome  harmleffe  villager, 

44  Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  countrie  geare. 

44  But  heere  fhe  comes,  I  fairly  ftep  afide, 

44  And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  buifneffe  heere.” 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 

MS.  44  When  for  thire  teeming  flocks,  and  Garners  full.” 

In  the  blind  Mazes  of  this  tangled  wood, 

MS.  44  .In  the  blind  Alleys  of  this  arched  wood.” 

Rofe  from  the  hindmoft  wheels  of  Phoebus  wain. 

MS.  41  Rofe  from  the  hindmoft  wheeles  of  Phoebus  Chaired*' 
They  had  ingag’d  their  wandring  fteps  too  far, 

And  envious  darknefs,  e’er  they  could  return. 

Had  ftole  them  from  me. 

MS.  44  They  had  ingag’d  thire  youthful  fteps  too  farre 
44  To  the  foone-parting  light,  and  envious  darknefs, 

44  Had  ftolne  them  from  me.” 

With  everlafting  oil  to  give  due  Light 
MS.  44  With  everlafting  oyle  to  give  thire  Light.” 

And  ayrie  toungs,  that  fy liable  men’s  names. 

MS.  44  And  ayrie  toungs,  that  lure  night-wanderers.” 

Thou  hovering  Angell,  girt  with  golden  wings. 

And  thou  unblemifht  form  of  Chaftity,  & c. 

MS.  44  Thou  flittering  Angell.  girt  with  golden  wings, 

44  And  thou  unfpotted  form  of  Chaftity, 

44  1  fee  ye  vifibly,  and  while  I  fee  yee, 

4t  This  dufkye  hollow  is  a  paradife, 

44  And  Heaven-gates  ore  my  head  :  now  I  beleeve, 

44  That  the  fupreme  good,  to  whome  all  things  ill 
44  Are  but  as  flavifh  officers  of  vengeance, 

44  Would  fend  a  gliftering  Cherub,  if  need  were,  &£> 
Within  thy  airy  Ihell 
MS.  44  Within  thy  ayrie  Cell.” 
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»■  — -  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 

DweH’ft  here  with  Pan 
MS.  Liv’d;  here  with  Pan.” 

To  touch  the  profperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

MS.  To  touch  the  prospering  growth  of  this  tall  wood.” 

Could  that  divide  you  from  neer-ulhering  guides  ? 

MS.  “  Could  that  divide  you  from  thire  ufhering  hands  ?” 

Without  the  fure  guefs  of  well-pradtiz’d  feet. 

MS.  “  Without  fure  fteerage  of  well  pra&iz’d  feet.” 

Dingle,  or  bulhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood 
MS.  “  Dingle,  or  bulhie  dell  of  this  wide  wood.” 

• - Square  my  tryal, 

MS.  “  - * —  Square  this  tryal.” 

But  O  that  haplefs  virgin,  our  loft  filter ! 

Where  may  Ihe  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  amorigft  rude  burts  and  thirties  ? 
Perhaps  fome  cold  bank  is  her  boulfter  now. 

Or  ’gainft  the  rugged  bark  of  fome  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow’d  head  fraught  with  fad  fears. 
What  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright. 

Or  while  we  fpeak,  within  the  direful  grafp 
Of  favage  hunger,  or  of  favage  heat  ? 

Elder  Bro.  Peace,  brother,  be  not  over-exquifite. 

To  call  the  faftion  of  uncertain  evils. 

For  grant  they  be  fo,  while  they  reft  unknown. 

What  need  a  man  foreftall  his  date  of  grief. 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  moft  avoid  ? 

Or  if  they  be  but  falfe  alarms  of  fear. 

How  bitter  is  fuch  felf-delufion  ? 

I  do  not  think  my  filter,  &c. 

MS.  “  But  oh  that  hapleffe  virgin,  our  loft  filter ! 

tc  Where  may  Ihe  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
“  From  the  chill  dew  in  this  dead  folitude  ? 

“  Perhaps  fome  cold  banke  is  her  boulfter  now, 

“  Or  ’gainft  the  rugged  barke  of  fome  broad  elme 
“  She  leans  thoughfull  head,  muling  afc  our  unkindneffe, 
Or  loft  in  wild  amazment  and  affright 
“  So  fares,  as  did  forfaken  Proferpine 
“  When  the  big  wallowing  flakes  of  pitchie  clouds 
M  And  darkneffe  wound  her  in. 

“  i  Bro.  Peace,  brother,  peace, 

“  I  doe  not  think  my  After,  &c.” 

Could  ftir  the  conftant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
MS.  “  Could  ftirre  the  liable  mood  of  her  calme  thoughts.” 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun  ; 

Himfelf  is  his  own  dungeon. 

MS.  “  Walks  in  black  vapours,  though  the  noon*tyde  brand 
“  Blaze  in  the  fummer-folftice.” 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dilh  ? 

MS.  “  For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  beads. 

His  books,  or  his  haire-gowne,  or  maple  dilh  ?’* 
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Uninjur’d  in  this  wilde  furrounding  waft. 

MS.  “  Uninjur’d  in  this  vaft  and  hideous  wild.” 

ElperBro.  Ido  not,  brother, 

Inferr,  as  if  1  thought  my  fifter’s  ftate 
Secure  without  alt# doubt  or  controverfy  ; 

Yet  where  an  equal  poife,  &c. 

MS.  “  *- — ■ — i.  Bro.  I  doe  not,  brother, 

“  Inferre,  as  if  I  thought  my  fifter’s  ftate 
“  Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  Queftion  :  No, 

“  I  could  be  willing,  though  now  i’th’  darke,  to  trie 
“  A  tough  encounter  *  with  the  lhaggieft  ruffian, 
t;  That  lurks  by  hedge  or  lane  of  this  dead  circuit, 

“To  have  her  by  my  fide,  though  I  were  fure 
“  She  might  be  free  from  peril!  where  fhe  is. 

“  But  where  an  equal  poife,  &rc.” 

She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleat  fteel. 

And  like  a  quiver’d  nymph  v/ith  arrows  keen. 

May  trace  huge  forrelts  and  unharbour’d  heaths. 

Infamous  hills,  and  fandy  perilous  wilds, 

Where  through  the  facred  rays  of  chaftity. 

No  favage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaneere 
Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity. 

MS.  “  She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleate  fteele, 

“  And  may,  on  every  needfull  accident, 

“  Be  it  not  don  in  pride  or  wilfull  tempting, 

“  Walk  through  huge  forrefts  and  unharbour’d  heaths, 

“  Infamous  hills,  and  fandie  perilous  wilds, 

“  Where  through  the  facred  awe  of  chaftitie, 

“  No  favage  feirce,  bandite,  or  mountaneere 
“  Shall  dare  to  foile  her  virgin  puritie.” 

In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorifh  fen. 

Blew  meager  hag,  or  ftubborn  unlaid  ghoft. 

MS.  “  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorie  fen, 

“  Blue  wrinckled  hagge,  or  ftubborne  unlaid  ghoft.” 
That  wife  Minerva  wore,  unconquer’d  virgin. 

MS.  “  That  wife  Minerva  wore,  sternal  virgin.” 

With  fudden  adoration  and  blank  awe. 

MS.  “  With  fuddaine  adoration  of  her  purenefie. 

That  when  a  foul  is  found  fincerely  fo. 

MS.  “  That  when  it  finds  a  foule  fincerely  fo.” 

But  moft  by  leud  and  lavifh  a<5t  of  fin. 

MS.  “  And  moft  by  the  lafcivious  a6t  of  fin.” 

Oft  feen  in  charnel-vaults,  and  fepulchres 
Lingering,  &c. 

MS.  “  Oft  feen  in  charnel-vaults  and  monuments 
Hovering,  &c. 

- - —  Eld.  Bro.  Lift,  lift,  I  hear,  &c. 

MS.  “ - Lift,  lift,  me  thought,  &c.” 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

MS.  “  Some  curl’d  man  of  the  fwoord  calling  to  his  fellows.” 
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If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well  •,  if  not, 

Defence  is  a  good  caufe,  and  Heaven  be  for  us. 

MS.  “  If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not, 

“  Had  belt  looke  to  his  forehead  :  heere  be  brambles.’* 
Come  not  too  near ;  you  fall  on  iron  flakes  elfe. 

MS,  “  Come  not  too  neere  ;  you  fall  on  pointed  flakes  elfe.’*' 
Spir. 

MS.  “  D^m.” 

And  fweetned  every  mufk-rofe  of  the  dale. 

MS.  “  And  fweetned  every  mufk-rofe  of  the  valley.” 

Slipt  from  the  fold, 

MS.  “  Leapt  ore  the  Penne.” 

What  fears  good  Thyrfis  ? 

MS.  **  What  feares,  good  fhepherd  ? 

Deep-skilPd  in  ail  his  mother’s  witcheries, 

MS.  “  Nurtur’d  in  all  his  mother’s  witcheries.” 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’th’  hilly  crofts. 

MS.  “  Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’th’  paflur’d  lawns.” 

With  flaunting  honyfuckle. 

MS.  “  With  fpreading  honyfuckle.” 

The  aidlefs  innocent  lady. 

MS.  “  The  helplefle  innocent  ladie.” 

Harpyes  and  hydra’s,  or  all  the  monftrous  forms 
’Twixt  Africa  and  Inde,  I’le  find  him  out. 

And  force  him  to  reftore  his  purchafe  back, 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls,  to  a  foul  death 
Curs’d  as  his  life. 

MS.  “  Harpyes  and  hydra’s,  or  all  the  monftrous  buggs 
“  Twixt  Africa  and  Inde,  He  find  him  out, 

“  And  force  him  to  releafe  his  new-got  prey, 

“  Or  drag  him  by  the  curies,  and  cleave  his  fcalpe 
“  Down  to  the  hips. 

But  here  thy  fword  can  do  thee  little  ftead. 

MS.  “  But  here  thy  fteel'e  can.  doe  thee  fmall  availe.” 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthred  thy  joynts, 

And  crumble  all  thy  finews. 

MS.  “  He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unquilt  thy  joynts, 

And  crumble  every  Anew.” 

And  fhew  me  fimples  of  a  thoufand  names. 

MS.  “  And  fhew  me  fimples  of  a  thoufand  hues.” 

That  Hermes  once  to  wife  Ulyfles  gave. 

MS.  “  Which  Mercury  to  wife  TJlyfles  gave.” 

(As  I  will  give  you,  when  we  go.) 

MS.  “  (As  I  will  give  you,  as  we  go.)” 

Boldly  aflault  the  Necromancer’s  hall, 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntlefs  hardihood. 

And  brandifh’t  blade  rufh  on  him,  break  his  glais. 

And  fhed  the  lufhious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

MS.  “  Bold  aflault  the  Necromantik  hall, 

“  Where  if  he  be,  with  fuddaine  violence, 

“  And  brandifh’t  blade,  rufh  on  him,  breake  his  glafie. 
And  powre  the  lufhious  potion  on  the  ground. 
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Thyrfis,  lead  on  apace  •,  lie  follow  thee, 

And  fome  good  angel  bear  a  ftfield  before  us. 

MS.  “  Thyrfis,  lead  on  a-pace  ;  I  follow  thee, 

“  And  good  Heaven  call  his  beft  regard  upon  us.” 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 

When  the  frelh  blood  grows  lively. 

MS.  “  That  youth  and  fancie  can  beget, 

“  When  the  brifke  blood  grows  lively.” 

To  life  fo  friendly,  or  fo  coole  to  third:. 

Why  fhould  you  be  fo  cruel  to  your  felf  ? 

MS,  “  To  life  fo  friendly,  and  fo  coole  to  third:. 

“  Poor  ladie  thou  had:  need  of  fome  refrefhing. 


This  will  redore  all  foon. 


MS.  “  - - —  Heere,  fair  virgin 


“  This  will  reftore  all  foone.” 

“  Thefe  oughly-headed  monfters. 

MS.  “  Thefe  ougly-headed  monfters.” 

With  vifor’d  falfliood  and  bafe  forgery. 

MS.  “  With  vifor’d  fallhood  and  bafe  forgeries.” 

To  thofe  budge  doctors  of  the  ftoick  furr. 

MS.  “  To  thofe  budge  dodtors  of  the  ftoick  gowne.” 
Thronging  the  feas  with  fpawn  innumerable, 

But  all  to  pjeafe,  and  fate  the  curious  taft. 

MS.  “  Cramming  the  feas  with  fpawne  innumerable, 

“  The  fields  with  cattell,  and  the  aire  with  fowle.” 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulfe. 

MS.  “  Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  fetches. 

The  fea  o’erfraught  would  dwell,  and  th’unfought  diamond 
Would  fo  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

And  fo  beftudd  with  ftars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur’d  to  Light,  and  come  at  laft 
To  gaze  upon  the  Sun  with  fhamelefs  brows.” 

MS.  “  The  Sea  o’erfraught  would  heave  her  waters  up 
“  Above  the  ftars,  and  th’  unfought  diamonds, 

“  And  fo  beftudde  the  Center  with  thire  light, 

“  Were  they  not  taken  thence,  that  they  below 
“  Would  grow  enur’d  to  day,  and  come  at  laft 
“To  gaze  upon  the  Sun  with  lhamelefie  browes.” 

It  withers  on  the  ftaik  with  languifiit  head. 

MS.  “  It  withers  on  the  ftalke,  and  fades  away.” 

They  had  their  name  thence,  coarfe  complexions. 

MS.  “  They  had  their  name  thence,  coarfe  beetle-brows.” 

And  bound  him  faft ;  without  his  rod  reverft, 

MS.  And  bound  him  faft ;  without  his  art  reverft.” 

We  cannot  free  the  Lady,  that  fits  here, 

MS.  “  We  cannot  free  the  Lady,  that  remains.” 

Some  other  means  I  have. 

MS.  “  There  is  another  Way.” 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure. 

MS.  “  Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  goddefs  chafte.” 
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The  guiltlefs  damfel  flying  the  mad  purfuit 
MS.  “  She  guiltleffe  damfell  flying  the  mad  perfuite.” 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood. 

MS.  “  Commended  her  faire  innocence  to  the  ftreame.” 

Held  up  their  pearled  wrifts,  and  took  her  in,. 

Bearing  her  ftrait  to  aged  Nereus  hall. 

MS.  “  Held  up  thire  white  wrifts,  and  receav’d  her  in, 

“  And  bore  her  ftraite  to  aged  Nereus  Hall.” 

Helping  all  urchin  blafts,  and  ill  luck  figns. 

That  the  Ihrewd  medling  elfe  delights  to  make. 

Which  (he  with  pretious  vioFd  liquors  heals. 

MS.  “  Helping  all  urchin  blafts,  and  ill-luck  fignes, 

“  That  the  flirewd  medling  elfe  delights  to  leave, 

“  And  often  takes  om^cattel  with  ftrange  pinches, 

“  Which  fhe  with  pretious  vioFd  liquors  heales. 

Carrol  her  goodnefs  loud  in  ruftick  layes. 

MS.  “  Carrol  her  goodnefie  loud  in  lively  lays. 

Of  panfies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffadils.  , 

MS.  “  Of  panfles,  and  of  bonnie  daffadils.” 

The  clafping  charm,  and  thaw  the  nurrrming  fpell. 

MS.  “  Each  clafping  charme,  and  fecret  holding  fpell.” 

In  hard  befetting  need,  this  I  will  try. 

And  add  the  Power  of  fome  adjuring  verfe. 

MS.  “  In  honour’d  vertue’s  caufe,  this  will  I  trie,. 

And  add  the  power  of  fome  adjuring  verfe.” 

That  in  the-channel  ftrayes. 

MS.  “  That  my  rich  wheeles  inlayes.” 

Brighteft  lady,  looke  on  me. 

^  MS.  “  Vertuous  ladie,  looke  on  me*” 

To  wait  in  Amphitrite’s  bow’r. 

MS.  “  To  waite  on  Amphitrite  in  her  bowre.” 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this. 

MS’  “  May  thy  cryftall  waves  for  this.” 

That  tumbled  down  the  fnowy  hills. 

MS.  “  That  tumbled  down  from  fnowie  hills.53 

Where  this  night  are  met  in  ftate. 

MS.  “  Where  this  night  are  come  in  ftate.” 

Come  let  us  hafte,  the  ftars  grow  high, 

“  But  night  fits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  (ky, 

MS.  “  Come  let  us  hafte,  the  ftars  are  high, 

But  night  reignes  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  fkie,” 

Of  lighter  toes,  and  fuch  court  guife. 

As  Mercury  did  firft  devife. 

MS.  “  Of  lighter  toes,  and  courtly  guife, 

“  Such  as  Hermes  did  devife. 

With  a  crown  of  deathlefs  praife. 

MS.  “  Toa  crown  of  deathleffe  bays.” 

Than  her  purfled  fcarf  can  fhew. 

And  drenches  with  Elyfian  Dew, 

MS.  “  Than  her  purfled  fcarfe  can  fhew, 

“  Yellow,  watchet,  greene  and  blew, 
t6  And  drenches  with  Sabasan  dew.” 
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The  firft:  edition  of  this  Malk,  as  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  letter  to  our  au¬ 
thor  dated  April  13th,  1638,  was  at  the  end  of  Mr.  R’s  3  poems  at  Oxford  and  it  was 
printed  leparately  at  London  in  1637  in  4to,  under  the  following  title  ;  “  A  Mafk  prefent- 
cd  at  Lualow-Caftle,  1634.,  on  Michaelmaffe  night,  before  the  right  honorable  John  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  vifcount  Brackley,  lord  praefident  of  Wales,  and  one  of  his  majefties  moil 
honorable  privie  counfell.  The  dedication  of  it  by  Mr.  H.  Lawes  to  the  right  honorable 
John  lord  vifcount  Brackley,  fon  and  heir  apparent  to  the  earl  of  Bridgwater,  &c.  is  as 
follows  : 

“  My  Lord, 

'T'HIS  Poem,  which  received  its  firft  occafion  of  birth  from  your  felfe  and  others  of 
your  noble  familie,  and  much  honour  from  your  own  perfon  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  now  returns  againe  to  make  a  finall  dedication  of  itfelfe  to  you.  Although  not 
openly  acknowledged  by  the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  offspring,  fo  lovely  and  fo 
much  defired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath  tired  my  pen  to  give  my  feverall  friends 
fatisfadfion,  and  brought  me  to  a  neceflltie  of  producing  it  to  the  publick  view,  and  now 
to  offer  it  up  in  all  rightfull  devotion  to  thofe  faire  hopes  and  rare  endowments  of  your 
much-promifing  youth,  which  give  a  full  affurance  to  all  that  know  you  of  a  future 
■excellence.  Live,  fweet  lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your  name,  and  receive  this  as  your 
•owne,  from  the  hands  of  him,  who  hath  by  many  favours  beene  long  obliged  to  your 
ffloft  honoured  parents ;  and,  as  in  this  repraefentation  your  attendant  Thyrfis,  fo  now  in 
nil  real  expreflion. 

Your  faithfull  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

H.  Lawes.” 

The  clofe  of  this  edition  of  the  Mafk  informs  us,  that  the  principal  perfons  who  per¬ 
formed  in  it,  were  John  lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Tho.  Egerton,  and  the  lady  Alice  Egerton. 
This  piece  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  a  kind  purely  original h ;  and  as  Mr.  Warburton 
obferves  in  a  letter  to  me  containing  feveral  curious  remarks  upon  Milton,  in  this  piece 
our  author  has  Shakefpeare  very  much  in  his  eye,  and  “  there  is  a  brighter  vein  of  poetry 
intermix’d  with  a  ibrtnefs  of  defcription,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  charming  fcenes  of 
Eden.” 

This  admirable  piece  being  adapted  to  the  ftage  by  Mr.  JohnDalton,  now  dodlor  of  divi¬ 
nity,  and  prebendary  of  Worceiter,  by  dividing  it  into  fcenes  and  adts,  with  proper  additi¬ 
ons  and  alterations,  was  exhibited  at  Drury-lane,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1738,  where  it 
was  received  for  many  nights  with  an  applaufe,  that  did  no  lefs  honour  to  the  public 
tafte,  than  to  the  name  ot  Milton. 

In  November  1637,  he  wrote  his  Lycidas,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Edward  King,  who  was  drowned  in  his  paffage  from  Chefter  on  the  Jrilh 
Seas,  10  ^7.  This  poem  of  our  author  was  printed  the  year  following  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  in  a  colleblion  of  Latin  and  Englifh  poems  upon  Mr.  King’s  death.  The  La¬ 
tin  poems  have  this  title  :  Jufta  Edoardo  King  naufrago  ab  amicis  moerentibus  amoris 
&  py-ia-t  xafiv.  This  part  contains  36  pages,  and  confifts  of  poems  by  T.  Farnaby, 
H-  More,  J-  Pearlon,  &c.  The  Latin  epitaph  informs  us,  that  Mr.  King  was  Son  of  Sir 
John  King,  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and 
that,  he  was  fellow  of  Chrift’s-College  Cambridge,  and  was  drowned  on  the  10th  of 
Auguft  1637,  aged  25  years.  The  Englifh  partis  entitled,  “  Obfequies  to  the  Me- 
morie  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  Anno  Domini  1638.”  It  contains  twenty-five  pages,  and 

a  Perhaps  Mr.  Tho.  Randolph;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  his  Poems,  to  which  Milton’s 
Mau  is  added.  k  Life  of  Milton,  p.  14.  prefixed  to  Explanatory  notes  and  remarks  on  Milton’s  Pa- 

radile  Loll.  By  J..  Richardfon,  father  and  l'on.  Edit.  London  1734  in  8vo. 
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confifts  of  poems  by  H.  King,  J.  Beaumont,  J.  Cleaveland,  W.  More,  W.  Hal!, 
Samf.  Briggs,  Ifaac  Olivier,  J.  H.  C.  B.  R.  B.  T.  N.  J.  M.  i.  e.  John  Milton,  whofe 
Lycidas  is  the  laft  of  the  poems. 

I  fhall  fubjoin  here  the  firft  thoughts  of  Milton,  as  they  appear  in  his  own  ma~ 
nufeript  abovementioned. 

Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew. 

MS.  “  Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas  P  he  well  knew.-” 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  fable  jfhrowd. 

MS.  “  To  bid  faire  peace  be  to  my  fable  fhroud.” 

Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 

MS.  “  Under  the  glimmering  eye-lids  of  the  morne.” 

Oft  till  the  ftar,  that  rofe  at  ev’ning  bright, 

Toward  Heaven’s  defeent  had  (lop’d  his  weltering  wheel. 

MS.  “  Oft  till  the  Even-ftarre  bright 

“  Toward  Heaven’s  defeent  had  floapt  his  burniflht  wheele.”- 
Or  froft  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrop  wear. 

MS.  “  Or  froft  to  flowers,  that  thire  gay  buttons  weare.” 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

MS.  “  Where  the  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie.” 

What  could  the  mufe  herfelf,  that  Orpheus  bore  ? 

The  mufe  herfelf  for  her  inchanting  fon, 

Whom  univerfal  nature  did  lament. 

When  by  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 

His  goary  vifage  down  the  ftream  was  fent, 

Down  the  fwift  Hebrus  to  the  Lefbian  fliore. 

MS.  “  What  could  the  golden-hayr’d  Calliope 
“  For  her  inchauntingTon, 

“  When  fliee  beheld  (the  Gods  farre-fighted  be) 

“  His  goarie  fcalpe  rowle  down  the  Thracian  lee.” 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair. 

MS.  “  Hid  in  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  haire.” 

O  fountain  Arethufe,  and  thou  honour’d  flood, 

Smooth-Aiding  Mincius. 

MS.  “  Oh  fountain  Arethufe,  and  thou  fmooth  flood, 

“  Soft-fliding  Mincius.” 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim. 

MS.  “  Scraul’d  ore  with  figures  dim.” 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  fed. 

MS.  “  Daily  devours  apace,  and  little  fed.” 

On  whofe  frefh  lap  the  fwart  ftar  fparely  looks, 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel’d  eyes. 

MS.  <l  On  whofe  frefli  lap  the  fwart  ftarre  ftintly  looks, 

“  Bring  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel’d  eyes.” 

Bring  the  rathe  primrofe  that  forfaken  dies. 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  gefiamine. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  panfie  freakt  with  jet. 

The  glowing  violet ; 

The  muflk-rofe,  and  the  well  attired  woodbine. 

With  cowflips  wan  that  hang  the  penfive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  fad  embroidery  wears. 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  fhed, 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

Vo l.  I.  *  f  c  MS.  “  Bring 
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MS.  “  Bring  the  rathe  primrofe  that  unwedded  dies, 

“  Colouring  the  pale  cheek  of  unenjoy’d  love, 

“  And  that  fad  floure  that  ftrove 
“  To  write  his  own  woes  on  the  vermel  graine. 

“  Next  adde  Narciffus,  that  ftill  weeps  in  vaine  t- 
“  The  woodbine  and  the  pancie  freakt  with  jet ; 
lt  The  glowing  violet  ; 

“  The  cowflip  wan,  that  hangs  his  penfive  head  ; 

“  And  every  bud,  that  forrow’s  liverie  weares. 
w  Let  daffadillies  fill  thire  cups  with  teares  : 

“  Bid  Amaranthus  all  hrs  beautie  fhed.” 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  falfe  furmife. 

MS.  “  Let  our  fad  thoughts,”  &c. 

Aye  me  1  whilft  thee  the  fhores  and  founding  feas. 

MS.  “  Aye  mee,  whilft  thee  the  floods  and  founding  feas.” 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide. 

MS.  “  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  humming  tide.”  . 

Sleepft  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 

MS.  Sleepft  by  the  fable  of  Corineus  old.” 

And  hears  the  unexpreflive  nuptial  fong. 

MS.  “  Liftening  the  unexpreflive  nuptial  fong.”' 

About  the  time  of  writing  his  Lycidas,  we  find  two  letters  of  his  to  his  friend  Deo 
dati,  in  the  former  of  which,  dated  from  London,  Sept  2.  1637,  he  acknowledges 
himfelfto  be  flow  in  his  epiftolary  correfpondence,  from  his  natural  dilpofition,  by  which,, 
when  he  was  once  engaged  in  any  ftudy,  he  was  urged  on  to  profecute  it  with  his 
full  vigour  and  application,  and  could  fcarce  bear  the  leaft  interruption  in  its  purfuit. 
In  the  next,  dated  likewife  from  London  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  he  declares  him- 
felf  a  zealous  follower  of  moral  beauty  and  virtue,  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  the  mere  vulgar  ;  and  with  a  juft  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  powers,  and  a 
prefentiment  of  the  important  rank,  which  the  cultivation  of  them  would  one  day  ad¬ 
vance  him  to  in  his  own  age,  and  all  future  ones,  intimates,  the  objedt  of  his 
thoughts  was  no  lefs  than  that  of  immortality.  In  this  letter  he  mentions  his  defign  of 
taking  chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  garden, 
not  being  pleafed  with  his  prefent  fituation.  And  it  appears  from  it,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  read  the  whole  Greek  hiftory,  to  the  period,  when  the  nation  ceafed  to  be  Greek,, 
and  that  of  Italy  under  the  Lombards,  Franks  and  Germans,  till  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus  granted  them  their  liberty. 

Having  fpent  five  years  at  home,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother  he  obtained  leave  of  his 
father  to  travel  abroad  ;  and  having  waited  upon  Sir  Henry  Vvotton,  formerly  ambaflador. 
at  Venice,  and  then  provofc  of  Eaton  college,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  defign,  that 
gentlemen  foon  after  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,. dated  from  the  college  April  18th, 
1638. 

Si  R, 

u  ¥  T  v/as  a  fpecial  favour,  when  you  lately  beftowed  upon  me  here  the  firft  tafie 
of  your  acquaintance,  though  no  longer  than  to  make  me  know,  that  I  wanted 
more  time  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightly.  And  in  truth,  if  I  could  then  have 
imagined  your  farther  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  which  I  underftood  afterward  by  Mr.  H.  1 
would  have  been  bold,  in  our  vulgar  phrafe,  to  mend  my  draught,  for  you  left  me  with 
an  extreme  third: ;  and  to  haye  begged  your  converfation  again  jointly  with  your  faid 

learned 
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learned  friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  wc  might  have  banded  together  feme  good 
authors  of  the  ancient  time,  among  which  I  obferved  you  to  have  been  familiar. 

Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations,  both  for  a  very  kind 
letter  from  you,  dated  the  fixch  of  this  month,  and  for  a  dainty  piece  of  entertainment, 
that  carne  therewith  *,  wherein  I  fhould  much  commend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical 
did  not  ravifh  with  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  your  fongs  and  odes,  wherein  I  muff 
plainly  confefs  to  have  feen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language,  Ipfa  mollites.  But  I 
muft  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  I  now  only  owe  you  thanks  for  intimating  unto  me, 
how  modeftly  foever,  the  true  artificer.  For  the  work  itfelf  1  had  viewed  fome  good 
while  before  with  fingular  delight,  having  received  it  from  our  common  friend  Mr.  R. 
in  the  very  clofe  of  the  late  R’s  Poems  printed  at  Oxford  ;  whereunto  it  is  added,  as  I 
now  fuppofe,  that  the  accefiory  might  help  out  the  principal,  according  to  the  art  of 
Stationers,  and  leave  the  reader  con  la  iocca  dolce. 

Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherein  I  may  challenge  a  little  more  privilege 
of  difeourfe  with  you  ;  I  fuppofe,  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way.  Therefore  I 
have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.  whom  you  fhall  eafily  find 
attending  the  young  lord  S.  as  his  governor ;  and  you  may  furely  receive  from  him 
good  directions  for  fhaping  of  your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he  did  refide  by  my 
choice  fome  time  for  the  king,  after  mine  own  recefs  from  Venice. 

I  fhould  think,  that  your  beft  line  will  be  through  the  whole  length  of  France  to 
Marfeilles,  and  thence  by  fea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  paffage  into  Tufcany  is  as  diurnal 
as  a  Gravefend  barge.  I  haften,  as  you  do,  to  Florence  or  Sienna,  the  rather  to  tel]  you 
a  fhort  ftory,  from  the  intereft  you  have  given  me  in  your  fafety. 

At  Sienna  1  was  tabled  in  the  houfe  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an  old  Roman  courtier 
in  dangerous  times,  having  been  fteward  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano,  who  with  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  were  ftrangled,  fave  this  only  man,  that  efcaped  by  forefight  of  the  tempeft. 
With  him  I  had  often  much  chat  of  thofe  affairs  ;  into  which  he  took  pleafure  to  look 
back  from  his  native  harbour  ;  and  at  my  departure  towards  Rome,  which  had  been 
the  center  of  his  experience,  I  had  won  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I 
might  carry  myfelf  fecurely  there,  without  offence  of  others,  or  of  mine  own  confci- 
ence  :  “  Signor  Arrigo  mio,”  fays  he,  “  i  penfieri  ftretti,  &  il  vifo  fciolto,”  that  is, 
“  your  thoughts  clofe,  and  your  countenance  loofe,”  will  go  fafely  over  the  whole 
world.  Of  which  Delphian  oracle  (for  fo  I  have  found  it)  your  judgment  doth  need 
no  commentary  ;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  will  commit  you  with  it  to  the  beft  of  all  fecu- 
rities,  God’s  dear  love,  remaining 

Your  friend,  as  much  at  command  as  any  of  longer  date, 

H.  Wotton.” 

“  P.  S.  Sir,  I  have  exprefiy  fent  this  by  my  foot-boy  to  prevent  your  departure, 
without  fome  acknowledgment  from  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  hav¬ 
ing  myfelf  through  fome  bufinefs,  I  know  not  how,  negledfed  the  ordinary  con¬ 
veyance.  In  any  part  where  I  fhall  underftand  you  fixed,  I  fhall  be  glad  and  di¬ 
ligent  to  entertain  you  with  home-novelties,  even  for  fome  fomentation  of  our 
friendfhip,  too  foon  interrupted  in  the  cradle.” 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  he  fet  out  for  France,  accompanied  only  with  one 
fervant,  who  attended  him  through  all  his  travels.  At  Paris  he  waited  upon 
the  lord  Scudamore,  ambaflador  from  king  Charles  I.  in  France.  His  lordfhip  received 
him  with  great  civility,  and  underftanding  that  Mr.  Milton  had  a  defire  to  make  a  vific 
to  Hugo  Grotius,  ambafifador  from  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  to  the  court  of  France, 
fent  feveral  of  his  attendants  to  wait  upon  him,  and  introduce  him  in  his  name  to  that 

c  2  great- 
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great  man.  After  a  few  days,  not  intending  to  make  the  ufual  tour  of  France,  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  lord  Scudamore,  who  gave  him  letters  to  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding 
in  any  part,  through  which  he  was  to  travel,  in  which  they  were  requefted  to  do  him  all  the 
good  offices,  which  lay  in  their  power.  From  Paris  he  haften’d  on  his  journey  to  Nice,, 
where  he  embarked  for  Genoa,  from  whence  he  went  to  Leghorn,  and  Pifa,  and  fo  to 
Florence.  In  this  city  he  (laid  two  months,  during  which  time  he  contracted  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  higheit  diftinCtion  for  learning  and  qua¬ 
lity,  and  was  daily  prefent  at  their  private  academies,  which  they  held,  according  to  the 
laudable  cuftom  of  Italy,  for  the  improvement  of  learning  and  friendfnip  a.  For  the 
cuftom  was,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  in  the  preface  to  his  fecond  book  “  Of  the  Reafon  of 
Church- Government,”  that  every  one  muft  give  fome  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  in 
thofe  affemblies.  And  his  productions  were  honoured  with  written  encomiums,  which 
the  Italians  were  not  forward  to  beftow  on  men  of  this  fide  the  Alps.  His  principal 
friends  here  were  Jacomo  Gaddi,  Carlo  Dati,  Frefcobaldi,  Coltellino,  Beneditto  Bon- 
matthei,  Clementilli,  Antonio  Francini,  &c.  Carlo  Dati  gave  him  the  following  tefti- 
monial  of  his  efteem. 

Johann i  Miltoni,  Londinenfi,  Juveni  patria,  virtutibus  eximio  r 

Viro,  qui  multa  peregrinatione,  ftudio  cunCta  orbis  terrarum  loca  perfpexit,  ut  nevus 
XJlyffes  omnia  ubique  ab  omnibus  apprehenderet.  Polyglocto,  in  cujus  ore  linguae  jam> 
deperditae  fie  revivifcunt,  ut  idiomata  omnia  fmt  in  ejus  laudibus  infacunda  ;  &jure 
ea  percallit,  ut  admirationes  &  plaufus  populorum  ab  propria  fapientia  excitatos  intelli- 
gat.  Illi,  cujus  Animi  Dotes  corporifque  fenfus  ad  admirationem  commovent,  &  per 
ipfam  motum  cuique  auferunt  •,  cujus  opera  ad  plaufus  hortantur,.  fed  venuflate  vocem 
auditoribus  adimunt.  Cui  in  memoria  totus  orbis ;  in  intelleCtu  fapientia  ;  in  voluntate 
ardor  gloris  ;  in  ore  eloquentia.  Flarmoniccs  csleftium  fphsrarum  fonitus,  aftronomia 
duce,  audienti ;  charaCter.es  mirabilium  naturae,  per  quos  Dei  magnitudo  defcribitur,. 
magiftra  philofophia,  legenti  antiquitatum  latebras,  vetuftatis  excidia,  eruditionis  am¬ 
bages,  comite  affidua  autorum  leCtione,  exquirenti,  reftauranti,  percurrenti.  At  cur 
nitor  in  arduum  ?  Illi,  in  cujus  virtutibus  evulgandis  ora  famse  non  fufficiant,  nec  ho- 
minum  flupor  in  laudandis  fatis  eft.  Reverends  &  amoris.  ergo  hoc  ejus  mentis  debi= 
turn  admirationis  tributum  offert 

Caro-lus  Da.tus  patricius  Florentinus, 

Tanto  homini  Servus,  tantas  virtutis  amator. 

Antonio  Francini  is  not  lets- liberal  of  his  praifes  of  our  author  in  the  long  Italian 
ode,  which  he  compofed  in  his  honour,  and  in  which  he  complements  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  foretold  the  eminent  figure  which  Milton  would  make  in  the  world.  The  eighth- 
of  our  author’s  “  Familiar  Letters,”  dated  at  Florence,.  Sept,  xoth,  1938,  is  written  to 
Beneditto  Bonmatthei,  upon  the  latter’s  defign  of  publifhing  an  Italian  grammar,  in. 
which  he  advifes  him  to  add  fome  oblervations  concerning  the  true  pronunciation  of  that 
language,  for  the  fake  of  foreigners. 

From  Florence  he  took  his  journey  next  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  flayed  about  two  months,  and  became  acquainted  with  feveral  learned  men,  particu¬ 
larly  Lucas- Holftenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  b,  who  (hewed  him  ail  the  Greek: 
authors,  whether  publiflied  or  otherwife,  which  had  palled  through  his  correction  ;  and 
introduced  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who,  at  an  entertainment  of  mufic  performed 
at  his  own  expence,  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  brought  him  into  the  afiembly. 
To  thank  Holftenius  for  thefe  favours,  Milton  wrote  the  ninth  of  his  “  Familiar  Le-t- 

Q  Mihoni  Defenfio  fecanda  p.  84..  Edit.  1654.  and  Philip',,  p.  u,  12. 
p,  tq,  8j,.  Edit.  1654.  anc^  F P  13*- 
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Cers,”  dated  at  Florence,  March  30th,  1639.  At  Rome  he  likewife  commenced  a  friend- 
ffiip  with  Giovanni  Salfilli,  who  wrote  the  following  epigram  upon  him. 

Ad  Joannem  Miltonem,  Anglum  triplici  poefeos  laurea  coronandum^  Graeca  nimirum^. 

Latina,  atque  Hetrufca,  Epigramma  Joannis  Salfilli  Romani. 

Cede,  Meles ;  cedat  deprefsa  Mincius  urna ; 

Sebetus  Tafium  definat  ufque  loqui  : 

At  Thamefis  vidtor  cun<5tis  ferat  altior  undas,. 

Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  unus  erit. 

Milton  in  return  fent  to  Salfilli,  foon  after  lying  fick,  thofe  fine  fcazons,  which  may¬ 
be  read  among  his  juvenile  poems.  Here  likewife  Selvaggi  wrote  the  following  diftich 
upon  him  : 

Grtecia  Mteonidem,  jadlet  fibi  Roma  Maronem  : 

Anglia  Miltonum  jadat  utrique  parem. 

From  Rome  he  travelled  to  Naples,  where  he  was  introduced  by  a  certain  hermit,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  journey  from  Rome  thither,  to  Giovanni  Baptifta  Manfo  *  mar¬ 
quis  of  Villa,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  a  perfon  of  great  quality  and  merit,  to  whom 
Tafio  infcribed  his  Dialogue  of  friendfhip,  and  whom  that  poet  makes  honourable-  men¬ 
tion  of  in  the  xxth  Book  of  his  Gierufalemme  conquiftate,  1.  xx. 

Fra  Cavalieri  magnanimi  e  cortefi 
Refplende  il  Manfo. 

The  marquis  received  Milton  with  extraordinary  refped  and  civility,  and  went  him- 
felf  to  flrew  him  all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  city,  vifiting  him  often  at  his  lodging, 
and  made  this  difbich  in  honour  of  him  : 

Ur  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  fi  pietas  fic, 

Non  Anglus,  verum  hercle  Angelus  ipfe  fores. 

The  exception  to  Milton’s  piety  relates  to  his  being  a  proteftant ;  and  the  marquis  • 
told  him  at  his  departure,  that  he  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  done  him  feveral  other 
good  offices,  if  he  had  been  more  referved  in  matters  of  religion  b.  Our  author  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  marquis’s  civilities,  before  he  left  Naples,  fent  him  a  beautiful  Latin 
eclogue,  intitled  Manfus ;  in  which  he  intimates  his  defign  of  writing  a  poem  upon  the 
Lory  of  king  Arthur,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines : 

O  mihi  fi  mea  fors  talem  concedat  amicum, 

Phcebaeos  decoraffe  viros  qui  tarn  bene  norit. 

Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 

Arturumque  etiam  fub  terris  bella  moventem  : 

Aut  dicam  invidke  fociali  fcedere  menfae 

Magnanimos  Heroas,  &  (O  modo  fpiritus  adfit) 

Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  fub  marte  phalanges. 

Fie  was  now  preparing  to  pafs  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  when  he  was  diverted  from 
his  refolution  by  the  fad  nev/s  of  a  civil  war  breaking  forth  in  England  ;  efieeming  it  an. 
unworthy  thing  for  him  to  be  taking  his  pleafure  in -foreign  parts,  while  his  country - 
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men  were  contending  at  home  for  liberty:.  However,  he  refolved  to  fee  Rome-  once 
more-,  and  though  the  merchants  gave  him  a  caution,  that  the  jefuits  were  framing  de- 
figns  againft  him,  by  reafon  of  the  freedom,  which  he  ufed  in  his  difeourfes  about  reli¬ 
gion,  yet  he  ventured  to  go  to  Rome  the  fecond  time,  determining  with  himfelf  not  to 
begin  any  difpute  about  religion  j  but  being  afked,  not  to  diffemble  his  fentiments.  He 
ftaid  two  months  in  that  cky,  neither  concealing  his  name,  nor  declining  openly  to  de¬ 
fend  the  truth,  when  any  thought  proper  to  attack  him.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  re-> 
turned  fafe  to  his  friends  at  Florence,  who  received  him  with  great  joy  and  affeblion. 
Here  he  flay’d  as  long  as  he  had  done  before,  except  an  excurfion  of  a  few  days  to 
Lucca  •,  and  then  eroding  the  Appennine,  palled  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice, 
where  having  fpent  one  month,  and  fhipped  off  the  books,  which  he  had  colledted  in 
his  travels  through  Italy,  he  came  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the  lake  Leman 
to  Geneva,  an  this  city  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Giovanni  Deodati,  and 
Frederic  Spanheim  %  both  profeffors  of  divinity  there.  Fie  returned  through  France  by 
the  fame  way,  which  he  palled  in  going  to  Italy  ;  and  after  having  been  abfent  from 
England  about  a  year  and  three  months,  arrived  fafe  in  his  own  country  about  the 
time  of  the  king’s  fecond  expedition  againft  the  Scots b,  in  which  his  forces  under  lord 
Conway  were  defeated  by  General  Lefley,  on  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1639.  Upon  his 
return,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  allured  of  the  death  of  his  deareft  friend  and 
fchool-fellow,  Charles  Deodati,  who  was  defeended  from  a  father,  originally  of  Lucca 
in  Tufcany,  but  his  mother  was  Englifh,  and  he  was  born  and  educated  in  England. 
This  gentleman  ftudied  phyfic,  and  was  an  excellent  fcholar.  Mr.  Toland  tells  us  % 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  two  Greek  letters  of  Deodati’s  to  Milton,  written  with  great 
elegance,  Milton  lamented  his  immature  death  in  an  excellent  Latin  eclogue,  intitled 
Damon,  extant  among  his  poems  ;  by  which  we  find,  that  he  had  already  conceived 
the  plan  of  an  epic  poem,  the  fubjedt  of  which  he  defigned  to  be  the  warlike  aftions  of 
the  old  Britjfti  heroes,  and  particularly  of  king  Arthur,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  thefe 
r'erfes  : 

Ipfe  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  asquora  puppes 
Dicam,  &  Pandrafidos  regnum  vetus  lnogenise, 

Brennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  prifcumque  Belinum, 

Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  fub  lege  colonos  j 
Turn  gravidam  Arturo  fatali  fraude  Jogernen, 

Mendaces  vultus,  affumptaque  Gorlois  arma, 

Merlini  dolus. 

He  then  declares  his  delign  of  performing  fomething  in  his  native  language,  which 
might  perpetuate  his  name  in  thefe  illands,  though  he  fhould  be  the  more  obfeure  and 
Inglorious  by  it  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

- - O  mihi  turn  !i  vita  fuperfit, 

Tu  procul  annosa  pendebis,  Fiftula,  pinu 
Multum  oblita  mihi,  aut  patriis  mutata  camasris 
Brittcnicum  ftrides  ;  quid  enim  ?  omnia  non  licet  uni, 

Non  fperafle  uni  licet  omnia  :  mi  fatis  ampla 
Merces,  &  mihi  grande  decus  (fim  ignotus  in  sevum 
Turn  licet,  externo  penitufque  inglorius  orbi) 

Si  me  flava  comas  legat  Ufa,  &  potor  Alauni, 

»  Toland  p,  20.  fays  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  the  celebrated  critic  and  antiquary,  and  fon  of  Frederic  :  But  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  miftake,  for  Ezechiel  was  but  ten  years  old,  when  Milton  was  at  Geneva,  though  the  latter 
nf  erwards  had  a  correfpondence  with  him,  as  appears  from  the  17th  of  his  familiar  letters.  b  Miltoni 
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Vorticibufque  frequens  Abra,  &  nemus  omne  Treantae, 

Et  Thamefis  meus  ante  omnes,  &  fufca  metallic 
Tamara,  &  extremis  me  difcunt  Orcades  unais.- 

Soon  after  his  return,  and  vifits  paid  to  his  father  and  his  friends,  he  hir’d  a  lodging' 
in  St.  Bride’s  Church-yard  in  Fleet- ftreet,  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Ruffel  a  Taylor,  where  lie 
undertook  the  education  and  inftruftion  of  his  filler’s  two  fens,  Edward  and  John  Phi¬ 
lips  the  younger  of  whom,  John,  had  been  wholly  committed  to  his  care.  And  here 
it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  mention  the  many  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  which,  through 
his  excellent  judgment  and  method  of  teaching,  far  above  the  pedantry  of  common 
fchools,  (where  fuch  authors  are  fcarce  ever  heard  of)  were  read  over,  within  no  greater 
compafs  of  time,  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  a.  Of  the  Latin,  the  four  grand 
writers  de  Re  Ruftica,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius ;  Cornelius  Cellus,  the 
phyfician  •,  a  great  part  of  Pliny’s  Natural  hiftory  ■,  Vitruvius’s  architecture  •,  Frontinus’s 
ftratagems  ;  and  the  philofophical  poets,  Lucretius  and  Manilius.  Ot  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters,  Hefiod ;  Aratus’s  phenomena  and  Diofemeia  •,  Dionyfius  de  fitu  orbis  •,  Oppian  ; 
Quintus  Calaber  •,  Apollonius  Rhodius ;  Plutarch’s  placita  philofophorum,  &  ara- 
&uv  dyoyiotg  •,  Geminus’s  altronomy ;  Xenophon’s  inllitution  of  Cyrus  and ’A raSacnj  ; 
iElian’s  ta&ics  ;  and  Polygenus’s  liratagems. 

Thus  by  teaching,  he  in  fome  meafure  inlarged  his  own  knowledge,  having  the  read¬ 
ing  of  all  thefe  authors  by  proxy  ;  and  all  this  might  poffibly  have  conduced  to  the 
preferving  of  his  fight,  if  he  had  not  been  perpetually  engaged  in  reading  and  writing.- 
Nor  did  this  application  of  his  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  hinder  him  from  attain¬ 
ing  the  principal  of  the  oriental  languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and-  Syriac,  and 
a  good  fkill  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy.-  The  Sunday’s  work  for  his  pupils  was  for 
the  moft  part  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  teftament,  and  hear  his  expofition  of  it. 
The  next  work  after  this  was  to  write  from  his  dictation  fome  part  of  a  fyftem  of  divi¬ 
nity,  which  he  collected  from  the  moft  eminent  writers  upon  that  fubjeCt,  as  Amefius, 
Wollebius,  &c.  b. 

He  did  not  continue  long  in  his  lodgings  in  St.  Bride’s  church-yard,  but  took  an 
handfome  garden-houfe  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  fituated  at  the  end  of  a  pafiage,  and  the' 
fitter  for  his  purpofe  by  reafon  of  its  privacy  and  freedom  from  noife  and  difturbance. 
Here  it  was,  that  he  put  his  academical  inftitution  in  practice,  he  himfelf  giving  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  hard  ftudy  and  fpare  diet  to  thofe  under  him  •,  for  it  was  not  long  before  his 
elder  nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Philips,  was  put  to  board  with  him.  Only  this  advantage 
he  had,  fays  Mr.  Philips c,  “  that  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  wrould  drop  into 
the  fociety  of  fome  young  fparks  of  his  acquaintance  •,  the  chief  whereof  were  Mr.  Al- 
phry  and  Mr.  Millar,  two  gentlemen  of  Gray’s-Inn,  the  beaus  of  thofe  days.  With 
thele  gentlemen  he  would  fo  far  make  bold  with  his  body,  as  now  and  then  to  keep  a 
gawdy-day.”  In  this  houfe  he  continued  feveral  years. 

He  had  lcarce  fettled  himfelf  in  London,  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  when  upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  on  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  he  found,  as  he 
obferves  himfelf d,  a  general  clamour  againft  the  bifhops,  fome  complaining  of  their  ill 
conduCl,  and  others  of  the  very  order  itfelf,  and  that  England  fhould  differ  from  all  the 
other  reformed  churches  in  the  form  of  its  ecclefiaftical  government.  His  zeal  for 
liberty  >n  general  therefore  engaged  him  in  a  warm  oppofition  to  epifcopal  authority, 
which  he  imagined  inconfiftent  with  it  ;  in  1641,  he  publifhed  at  London  in  4to,  apiece, 
intitled,  “  Of  Reformation  touching  Church-Difcipline  in  England,  and  the  caufcs  that 
hitherto  have  hindred  it.  Two  Bookes.  Written  to  a  Friend.” 

1  Philips,  p.  16,  17.  b  Ibid.  p.  18,  J9.  c  Ibid.  p.  20,-21.  d  Defcnfio  fccun’a,  p.  8?.. 
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About  the  fame  time  certain  ministers  wrote  a  treatife  againft  epifcopacy,  printed  at 
London  1641,  in  4to,  under  the  following  title  :  “  An  anfwer  to  a  book,  intitled,”  An 
humble  remonftrance  •,  “  in  which  the  originall  of  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  is  dilcufied,  and 
queries  propounded  concerning  both  •,  the  parity  of  bifliops  and  prefbyters  in  fcripture 
demonftrated  ;  the  occafion  of  their  imparitie  in  antiquitie  difcovered  ;  the  difparitie  of 
the  ancient  and  our  moderne  bifhops  manifefted  ;  the  antiquitie  of  ruling  elders  in  the 
church  vindicated  ;  the  prelatical  church  bownded.  Written  by  Smedtymnuus.’  The 
authors  of  this  treatife  were  five,  the  firft  letters  of  whofe  Chriftian  and  Sur-names  com- 
pofe  the  word  Sme&ymnuus ;  viz.  Stephed  Marfhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William'  Spurftow.  The  “  Humble  Remonftrance,”  to  which 
this  was  defigned  as  an  anfwer,  was  written  by  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  bifhop  of  Norwich. 
Archbifhop  Ulher  having  publifhed,  in  oppofition  to  Smedymnuus,  a  trad  concerning 
the  “  Original  of  bifhops  and  metropolitans,”  printed  at  Oxford  1641  in  qto ;  Milton 
publifhed  at  London  the  fame  year  in  4to,  a  piece  entituled,  “  Of  Prelatical  Epifco¬ 
pacy,  and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  apoftolical  times  by  virtue  of  thofe  tef- 
timonies,  which  are  alledged  to  that  purpofe  in  fame  late  treatifes  ;  one  whereof  goes 
under  the  name  of  James  archbifhop  of  Armagh.” 

His  next  performance  was  “  The  Reafon  of  Church-government  urg’d  againft  Pre- 
iaty  :  By  Mr.  John  Milton.”  In  two  Books.  London  1641  in  4to.  In  the  begnning  of 
the  fecond  book  he  mentions  his  defign  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  Englifh  language  5 
where  he  tells  us,  “  that  in  the  privat  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I,  fays  he,  was  fa¬ 
voured  to  refort,  perceiving,  that  fome  trifles,  which  I  had  in  memory,  compofed  at  un¬ 
der  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  muft  give  fome  proof  of 
his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  lookt  for,  and  other 
things,  which  I  had  fhifted  in  fcarcity  of  books  and  conveniences  to  patch  up  amongft 
them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  beftow 
on  men  on  this  fide  the  Alps  ;  1  began  thus  farre  to  aflent  both  to  them  and  divers  of 
my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  lefle  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  ftudy,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life) 
joyned  with  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  fomething  fo  writ¬ 
ten  to  after-times,  as  .they  fnould  not  willingly  let  it  die.  Thefe  thoughts  at  once  pof- 
fieft  me,  and  thefe  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leafes,  for  three 
lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  fooner  had,  than  to  God’s  glory  by  the 
honour  and  inftru&ion  of  my  country.  For  which  caufe,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew 
it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  fecond  rank  among  the  Latines,  I  applyed  my  felfe  that 
relolution,  which  Ariofto  followed  againft  the  perfwafions  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  in- 
duftry  and  art  I  could  unite,  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue  ;  not  to  make  verbal 
cariofities  the  end  •,  that  were  a  toylfom  vanity ;  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater  of 
jthe  beft  and  fageft  things  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this  ifland  in  the  mother 
d'alecL  That  what  the  greateft  and  choyceft  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy, 
and  thofe  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over 
and  above  of  being  a  Chriftian,  might  doe  for  mine,  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad; 
though  perhaps  1  could  attaine  to  that ;  but  content  with  thefe  Britifii  iflands  as  my 
world,  whofe  fortune  hath  hitherto  bin,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  fome  fay,  made  their 
fimall  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent  writers ;  England  hath  had  her  no¬ 
ble  atchievements  made  fmall  by  the  unfkilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanicks. 
Time  fervs  not  now,  and  perhaps  1  might  feem  too  profufe  to  give  any  certain  account 
of  what  the  mind  at  home  in  the  fpacious  circuits  of  her  rnufing  hath  liberty  to  pro- 
pofe  to  herfelf,  though  of  higheft  hope  and  hardeft  attempting;  whether  that  epick 
form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  thofe  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Taflo  are 
n  diftufe,  and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model.  Or  whether  the  rules  of  Ariftotle  herein 
#.re  ftrictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed  ;  which  in  them,  that  know  art,  and 
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ufe  judgment,  is  no  tranfgreffion,  but  an  inriching  of  art.  And  laftly,  what  king  or 
knight  before  the  conqueft  might  be  chofen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  chrillian 
heroe.  And  as  Taffo  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  chois,  whether  he  would  command 
him  to  write  of  Godfrey’s  expedition  againfl  the  infidels,  or  Belifarius  againft  the  Gothes, 
or  Charlemain  againft  the  Lombards  ;  if  to  the  inftinct  of  nature  and  the  imbold’ning  of 
art  ought  may  be  trufted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  advers  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate 
of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no  raftmeffe  from  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination  to 
prefent  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient  ftories.  Or  whether  thofe  dramatick  conftitu- 
tions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  raigne,  fhall  be  found  more  doctrinal  and  exem¬ 
plary  to  a  nation,  the  fcripture  alfo  affords  us  a  divine  paftoral  drama  in  the  long  of 
Salomon,  confifting  of  two  perfons  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges. 
And  the  Apocalips  of  St.  John  is  the  majeftick  image  of  a  high  and  {lately  tragedy, 
{hutting  up  and  intermingling  her  folemn  fcenes  and  acts  with  a  fevenfold  chorus  of  Hal- 
leluja’s  and  harping  Symphonies  :  and  this  my  opinion  the  grave  authority  of  Pareus 
commenting  that  booke  is  fufficient  to  confirm.  Or  if  occafion  {hall  lead  to  imitat  thofe 
magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  moft  things  worthy, 
fome  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  moft  an  end  faulty,  but  thofe 
frequent  fongs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets  beyond  all  thefe,  not  in  their  divine 
argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  compofition,  may  be  eafily  made  ap¬ 
pear  over  all  the  kinds  of  Jyrick  poefy,  to  be  incomparable . The  thing,  which 

I  had  to  fay,  and  thofe  intentions,  which  have  lived  within  me  ever  fince  I  could  con- 
ceiv  myfelf  any  thing  worth  to  my  countrie,  I  return  to  crave  excufe,  that  urgent  reafon 
hath  plukt  from  me  by  an  abortive  and  fore-dated  difcovery.  And  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  man’s  to  promife  but  that  none  hath  by 
more  ftudious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied  fpirit  that  none  {hall,  that 
I  dare  almoft  averre  of  my  felf,  as  farre  as  life  and  free  leafure  will  extend . Nei¬ 

ther  do  I  think  it  fhame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  fome  few  yeers 
yet  I  may  go  on  truft  With  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as 
being  a  work  not  to  be  raifed  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that 
which  flows  at  waft  from  the  pen  of  fome  vulgar  amorift,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a 
riming  parafite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
daughters  ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  fpirit,  who  can  inrich  with  all  utter¬ 
ance  and  knowledge,  and  fends  out  his  feraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes.  To  this  muft  be  added  induftrious  and 
felect  reading,  fteddy  obfervation,  infight  into  all  feemly  and  generous  arts  and  affaires 
till  which  in  fome  meafure  be  compaft,  at  mine  own  peril  and  coft  I  refufe  not  to  fuftain 
this  expectation  from  as  many,  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  fo  much  credulity  upon  the 
beft  pledges,  that  I  can  give  them.” 

Nor  was  this  the  laft  tract,  which  he  publifhed  in  the  year  1641  ;  for  upon  biihop  Hall’s 
printing  “  A  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonftrance  againft  the  frivolous  and  falfe  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  Smectymnuus ;  wherein  the  right  of  leiturgie  and  epifcopacie  is  clearly  vin¬ 
dicated  from  the  vaine  cavils  and  challenges  of  the  anfwerers ;  by  the  author  of  the 
faid  humble  remonftrance  Milton  wrote  his  animadverfions  upon  the  Remonftrant’s 
defence  againft  Smectymnuus,  printed  at  London  1641  in  qto. 

Soon  after  this  there  was  publifhed  againft  this  tract  of  our  author’s,  c!  A  modeft  con¬ 
futation  againft  a  flanderous  and  fcurrilous  libel,  which  Milton  tells  us  %  was  reported 
to  be  written  by  a  fon  of  bifhop  Hall.  In  this  piece  the  writer  having  feverely  reflected 
on  him,  and  reprefented  him  as  having  been  expelled  the  univerfity,  and  as  being  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  playhoufes  and  the  Bordelloes ^  Milton  pubiiihed  at  London  1 642  in  4to, 
“  An  Apology  againft  a  pamphlet  call’d,  A  modeft  confutation  of  the  Animadverfions 
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upon  the  Remonftrant  againft  Smedymnuus  j”  or,  as  the  title-page  is  in  fome  copies, 

An  apology  for  Smedynfnuus,  with  the  reafon  of  Church-Government.”  By  John 
Milton,  Gent.” 

During  the  time  of  his  continuance  in  his  houfe  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  there  happened 
feveral  occafxons  of  increasing  his  family.  His  father,  who  till  the  taking  of  Reading, 
in  April  1643,  by  the  earl  of  Eftex’s  forces,  had  lived  with  his  fon  Chriftopher  at  his 
houfe  there,  was  then  obliged  to  remove  to  his  eldeft  fon,  with  whom  he  lived  for  fome 
years.  He  had  likewiie  an  addition  of  fcholars a ;  and  in  that  year,  in  the  35th  year  of  his 
age  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Efq;  of  Foreft-hill  in  Oxfordfhire. 
“  About  Whitfuntide  it  was,  or  a  little  after,  fays  Mr.  Philips  b,  that  he  took  a  journey 
into  the  country,  no  body  about  him  certainly  knowing  the  reafon,  or  that  it  was 
any  more  than  a  journey  of  recreation.  After  a  month’s  ttay,  home  he  returns  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  who  went  out  a  batchelor,  his  wife  being  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Powell,  then  a  juftice  of  peace,  of  Foreft-hill  near  Shotover  in  Oxfordfhire ; 
fome  few  of  her  neareft  relations  accompanying  the  bride  to  her  new  habitation,  which 
by  reafon  the  father  nor  any  body  elfe  were  yet  come,  was  able  to  receive  them  where 
the  feafting  held  for  fome  days  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  and  for  entertainment  of 
the  bride’s  friends.  At  length  they  took  their  leave,  and  returning  to  Foreft-hill,  left 
the  fifter  behind  ;  probably  not  much  to  her  fatisfadion,  as  appeared  by  the  fequel.  By 
that  time  fhe  had  for  a  month  or  thereabout  led  a  philofophical  life,  after  having  been 
ufed  at  home  to  a  great  houfe,  and  much  company  and  joviality,  her  friends,  poffibly 
incited  by  her  own  defire,  made  earneft  fuit  by  letter,  to  have  her  company  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fummer ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  her  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  Michaelmas,  or  thereabout.” 

In  the  mean  time  came  his  father,  and  fome  of  the  forementioned  fcholars  :  and  their 
courfe  of  ftudies  was  profecuted  with  great  vigour.  Milton  diverted  himfelf  fometimes 
in  an  evening  in  vifiting  the  lady  Margaret  Leigh,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  and  prefident  of  the  privy  council  to  king  James  I. 
This  lady  being  a  woman  of  admirable  wit  and  good  fenfe,  had  a  particular  efteem  for 
our  author,  and  took  much  delight  in  his  company ;  as  likewife  did  her  hufband,  cap¬ 
tain  Hobfon  c.  And  what  regard  Milton  had  for  her,  appears  from  a  Sonnet,  which  he 
wrote  to  her,  extant  among  his  Occafional  Poems d. 

Michaelmas  being  now  come,  and  Milton  receiving  no  account  of  his  wife’s  return, 
he  fent  for  her  by  letter,  and  having  no  anfwer,  wrote  feveral  other  letters,  which  were 
alfo  unanfwered  ,  fo  that  at  laft  he  difpatch’d  a  mefienger  with  another  letter,  defiring 
her  to  return  •,  but  the  meffenger  was  difmifted  with  fome  kind  of  contempt.  “  This 
proceeding,”  fays  Mr.  Philips  e,  in  all  probability,  was  grounded  upon  no  other  caufe 
but  this,  namely,  that  the  family  being  generally  addicted  to  the  cavalier  party,  as  they 
called  it,  and  fome  of  them  poffibly  engaged  in  the  king’s  fervice,  who  by  this  time  had 
his  head-quarters  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  fome  profped  of  fuccefs ;  they  began  to  repent 
them  of  having  matched  the  eldeft  daughter  of  their  family  fo  contrary  to  them  in 
opinion,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  blot  in  their  efcutcheon,  whenever  that  court  fhould 
come  to  ftourifh  again.  However,  it  fo  incenfed  our  author,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  difhcnourable  ever  to  receive  her  again,  after  fuch  a  repulfe  •,  fo  that  he  forth¬ 
with  prepared  to  fortify  himfelf  with  arguments  for  fuch  a  refolution.”  He  publilhed 
therefore  in  1644  in  4'co,  “  The  Doctrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce,”  without  his 
name  •,  “  as  not  willing,  fays  he  \  it  fhould  fway  the  reader  either  for  me  or  againft  me. 
But  when  I  was  told,  that  the  ftile,  which  what  it  ailes  to  be  fo  foon  diftinguifhable,  I 
cannot  tell,  was  known  by  moft  men,  and  that  fome  of  the  clergie  began  to  inveigh 
and  exclaim  on  what  I  was  credibly  inform’d  they  had  not  read,  I  took  it  for  my  proper 
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feafon  both  to  ftiew  them  a  name,  that  could  eafily  contemn  fiich  an  indifcrect  kind  of 
cenfure,  and  to  reinforce  the  queftion  with  a  more  accurat  diligence.”  Accordingly  lie 
publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  it  the  fame  year  at  London  in  4to,  under  this  title  :  “  The 
Doctrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce  reftored  to  the  good  of  both  fexes,  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  the  canon  law,  and  other  miftakes,  to  the  true  meaning  of  fcripture  in  the  law 
and  gofpel  compared.  Wherein  alfo  are  fet  down  the  bad  conlequences  of  punching  or 
condemning  of  fin  that,  which  the  law  of  God  allowes,  and  Chrift  abohflit  not.  Now 
the  fecond  time  revifed  and  much  augmented.  In  two  books.  To  the  parliament  of 
England,  with  the  alfembly.  The  author  J.  M.”  The  grand  pofition,  which  he  main¬ 
tains  in  this  treatife  is,  44  That  indifpofition,  unfitnefs,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arifing 
from  a  caufe  in  nature  unchangeable,  hindering  and  ever  likely  to  hinder  the  main  bene¬ 
fits  of  conjugal  fociety,  which  are  folace  and  peace,  is  a  greater  reafon  of  divorce  than 
natural  frigidity ;  efpecially  if  there  be  no  children,  and  that  there  be  mutual  confent.” 
The  fame  year  year  he  publifhed  at  London  in  4to,  44  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce.  Written  to  Edward  the  fixt,  in  his  fecond  book  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chrift.  And  now  Englifht.  Wherin  a  late  book  reftoring  the  4  Doflrine  and  Difci¬ 
pline  of  Divorce’  is  heer  confirmed  and  juftified  by  the  authoritie  of  Martin  Bucer. 
To  the  parliament  of  England.  Publifht  by  authoritie.”  In  1645  he  publifhed  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  4to,  “  Tetrachordon  :  Expofitions  upon  the  foure  chief  places  in  fcripture,  which 
treat  of  marriage,  or  nullities  in  marriage,  on  Gen.  i,  27,  28.  compared  and  explained 
by  Gen.  ii.  18,  23,  24.  on  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  2.  on  Matth.  v.  31,  32.  with  Matth.  xix. 
from  the  3d  v.  to  the  nth,  on  1  Cor,  vii.  from  the  10th  to  the  16th.  Wherein  the 
dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  divorce,  as  was  lately  publifhed,  is  confirmed  by  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  fcripture,  by  teftimony  of  ancient  fathers,  of  civill  lawes  in  the  primitive 
church,  of  famoufeft  reformed  divines,  and  laftly,  by  an  intended  adt  of  the  pariament 
and  church  of  England  in  the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  By  the  former  author  J.  M.” 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  44  the  Dodtrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce”  the  clergy  were 
extremely  offended  at  it,  and  daily  follicited  the  parliament  to  pals  a  cenfure  upon  it ; 
and  at  laft  one  of  them,  in  a  fermon  before  the  parliament  on  a  day  of  humiliation  in 
Auguft  1644,  told  them,  that  there  was  a  wicked  book  abroad,  which  deferved  to  be 
burnt  ;  and  that  among  their  other  fins  they  ought  to  repent,  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
branded  with  a  mark  of  their  difpleafure  a.  And  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  b,  that  upon  Mil¬ 
ton’s  publifhing  his  three  books  of  Divorce,  44  the  affembly  of  divines,  then  fitting  at 
Weftminfter,  took  fpecial  notice  of  them  ;  and  thereupon,  though  the  author  had  oblig¬ 
ed  them  by  his  pen  in  his  defence  of  Smedtymnuus  and  other  their  controverfies  had 
with  the  bifhops,  they  impatient  of  having  the  clergy’s  jurifdidlion  (as  they  reckoned  it) 
invaded,  did,  inftead  of  anfwering  or  difproving  what  thefe  books  had  afferted,  caufe 
him  to  be  fummoned  before  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  that  houfe  whether  approving  die 
doftrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accufer,  did  foon  difmifs  him.” 

His  treatife  of  Divorce  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  piece  intitled,  44  Divorce  at 
Pleafure,”  and  by  another  printed  at  London  1 644  in  4to,  and  intitled,  44  An  Anfwer  to 
a  Book,  intituled,  4  The  Doctrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce,  or,  a  plea  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  all  other  married  women  againft  divorce.  Wherein  both  fexes  are  vin¬ 
dicated  from  all  bondage  ef  canon  law,  and  other  miftakes  whatfoever  ;  and  the  unfound 
principles  of  the  author  are  examined  and  fully  confuted  by  authority  of  holy  fcripture, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  found  »eafon.”  Mr.  Jofeph  Caryl,  a  prefbyterian  divine,  who 
wrote  a  very  voluminous  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  gave  on  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1644,  his  Imprimatur  to  this  piece  in  the  following  words:  44  To  preferve  the 
ftrength  of  the  marriage-bond,  and  the  honour  of  that  eftate,  againft  thofe  fad  breaches 
and  dangerous  abufes  of  it,  which  common  difcontents  (on  this  fide  adultery)  are  likely 
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to  make  in  unftaied  minds  and  men  given  to  change,  by  taking  in  or  grounding  them- 
felves  upon  the  opinion  anfwered,  and  with  good  reafon  confuted  in  this  treatife,  I  have 
approved  the  printing  and  publilhing  of  it.”  In  this  piece  the  author  *  ftiles  Milton’s 
book  “  a  frothie  difcourfe,”  and  tells  us,  that  “  were  it  not  fugred  over  with  a  little  neat 
language,  it  would  appear  fo  immeritous  and  undeferving,  fo  contrary  to  all  humane  learn¬ 
ing,  yea  truth  and  common  experience  itfelf,  that  all  that  reade  it,  muft  needs  count  it 
worthie  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.”  In  anfwer  to  this  piece,  Milton  publifhed  at  Lon¬ 
don  1645,  in  4to,  “  Colallerion  :  A  Reply  to  a  nameles  Anfwer  againft  ‘  The  Dodlrine 
and  Difcipline  of  Divorce.’  Wherein  the  trivial  author  of  that  anfwer  is  difcovered, 
the  licencer  conferred  with,  and  the  opinion  which  they  traduce,  defended.  By  the  for¬ 
mer  author,  J.  M.”  In  this  book  he  complains,  that  when  his  “  Doftrine  and  Difci¬ 
pline  of  Divorce”  had  been  “  a  whole  year  publifhed  the  fecond  time  with  many  argu¬ 
ments  added,  and  the  former  ones  better’d  and  confirm’d,”  the  Anfwer  above-mentioned 
was  directed  only  againft  the  farft  edition.  And  he  tells  us,  that  the  author  of  that  An¬ 
fwer  was  a  “  Servingman  turned  Sollicitor”  affifted  by  a  young  divine  or  two.  He  treats 
his  antagonift  with  great  contempt;  but  concludes  with  obferving,  that  “  as  for  the  fub- 
jedt  itfeif,  which  I  have  writt,  and  now  defend,  according  as  the  oppofition  beares,  if 
any  man  equal  to  the  matter  fhall  think  it  appertains  him  to  take  in  hand  this  con- 
troverfy,  either  excepting  againft  ought  writt’n,  or  perfwaded  hee  can  fhew  better  how 
this  queftion  of  fuch  moment  to  be  throughly  known  may  receav  a  true  determination, 
not  leaning  on  the  old  and  rott’n  fuggeftions,  whereon  it  yet  leans,  if  his  intents  bee 
fincere  to  the  public,  and  Ihall  carry  him  without  bitternefs  to  the  opinion,  or  to 
the  perfon  diftenting  •,  let  him  not,  I  intreate  him,  guefs  by  the  handling,  which  merb- 
torioufly  hath  been  bellowed  on  this  objedt  of  contempt  and  laughter,-  that  I  account  it 
any  difpleafure  don  mee  to  bee  contradidled  in  print ;  but  as  it  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  any  thing  more  true,  fhall  efteem  it  a  benefit,  and  fball  know  how  to  return  his 
civility  and  faire  argument  in  fuch  a  fort,  as  he  fhall  confefs  that  to  doe  fo  is  my  choile, 
and  to  have  don  thus  was  my  chance.”  This  fubjedl  having  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  our  author,  occafioned  him  to  be  confulted  after  the  reftoration  by  an  eminent  peer,  in 
a  very  confiderable  poll,  while  a  bill  was  depending  in  1668,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  where 
it  afterwards  pafled,  for  a  divorce  of  John  lord  Rofs,  afterwards  earl  of  Rutland,  from 
his  lady,  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Pierrepoint,  marquis  of  Dorchefter, 
to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1658  b. 

But  the  treatment  which  Milton  received,  on  account  of  his  writings  on  that  fubjedl-, 
contributed  perhaps  not  a  little  to  prejudice  him  againft  the  prefbyterians,  for  whom 
he  had  at  firft  fhewn  himfelf  fo  ftrenuous  an  advocate,  and  he  abfolutely  renounced,  their  in- 
terefts,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  how  averfe  moft  of  them  were  to  liberty  of  confcience, 
which  was  always  his  favourite  principle  ;  and  he  fhewed  his  indignation  of  their  ty¬ 
ranny  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  entitled,  “  On  the  new  Forcers  of  Confcience.”  He  wrote 
likewife  two  fonnets  upon  the  reception,  which  his  books  of  divorce  had  met  with  ;  in 
the  latter  of  w'hich  he  hath  thefe  excellent  lines  upon  the  mere  pretenders  to  liberty, 

That  rail  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood, 

44  And  ftill  revolt,  when  truth  would  fet  them  free. 

4<  Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty  ; 

M  For  who  loves  that,  muft  ftrft  be  wife  and  good.” 

About  this  time  he  was  follicited  by  feveral  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  their  fons,  his  great  fuccefs  in  his  firft  undertaking  of  that 
kind  being  known.  Upon  this  he  hir’d  a  larger  houfe,-  than  that  in  which  he  then 
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lived  ;  but  in  the  interval  before  he  removed  into  it,  there  fell  out,  as  we  karn  from  Mr 
Philips  S  a  paffage,  which  though  it  altered  not  the  whole  courfe  he  was  going  to  fleer, 
yet  it  put  a  flop  or  rather  an  end  to  a  grand  affair,  which  was  more  than  probably  thought 
to  be  then  in  agitation.  It  was  indeed  a  defign  of  marrying  one  of  Dr.  Davis’s  daughter’s, 
a  very  handfome  and  witty  gentlewoman,  but  averfe,  as  it  is  faid,  to  this  motion.  How¬ 
ever  the  intelligence  hereof,  and  the  then  declining  ftate  of  the  king’s  caufe,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  circumflances  of  Mr.  Powell’s  family,  caufed  them  to  fet  all  engines 
on  work  to  reftore  the  late  married  woman  to  the  flation,  wherein  they  a  little  before  had 
placed  her.  At  laft  this  device  was  pitched  upon.  There  dwelt  in  the  lane  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le  Grand,  which  was  hard  by,  a  relation  of  our  author’s,  one  Blackborough,  whom 
it  was  known,  he  often  vifited  j  and  upon  this  occafion  the  vifits  were  the  more  narrowly 
obferved,  and  poffibly  there  might  be  a  combination  between  both  parties  ;  the  friends 
on  both  fides  concentring  in  the  fame  action,  though  on  different  behalfs.  One  time 
above  the  reft,  he  making  his  ufual  vifit,  the  wife  was  ready  in  another  room,  and  on 
a  fudden  he  was  furprized  to  fee  one,  whom  he  thought  to  have  never  feen  more,  mak¬ 
ing  fubmiftion,  and  begging  pardon  on  her  knees  before  him.  He  might  probably  at 
firft  make  fome  fhew  of  averfion  and  rejection  ;  but  partly  his  own  generous  nature, 
more  inclinable  to  a  reconciliation  than  to  perfeverance  in  anger  and  revenge,  and  partly 
the  ftrong  interceftion  of  friends  on  both  fides,  loon  brought  him  to  an  adt  of  oblivion,, 
and  a  firm  league  of  peace  for  the  future.  And  it  was  at  length  concluded,  that  ftie 
Ihould  remain  at  a  friend’s  houfe  till  fuch  time  as  he  was  fettled  in  his  new  houfe  in  Barbi¬ 
can,  and  all  things  for  her  reception  in  order.  The  place  agreed  on  for  her  prefent 
abode  was  the  widow  Webber’s  houfe  in  St.  Clement’s-church-yard,  whofe  fecond  daugh¬ 
ter  had  been  married  to  the  other  brother  many  years  before.  The  firft  fruits  of  her  return 
to  her  hufband  was  a  daughter,  born  July  29,  1646.  within  a  year  after-,  though  whether- 
by  ill  conftitution,  or  want  of  care,  fhe  grew  more  and  more  decrepit.”  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  b,  but  the  above-mentioned  interview  between  Milton  and  his  wife  muft  won¬ 
derfully  affedl  him  ;  and  perhaps  the  impreftion  which  it  made  on  his  imagination,  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  painting  of  that  pathetic  feene  in  “  Paradife  Loft,  B.  x.  v.  909.” 
in  which  Eve  addreffes  herfelf  to  Adam  for  pardon  and  peace.  Alter  this  re-union,  fo 
far  was  Milton  from  retaining  an  unkind  memory  of  the  provocations,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  ill  condudl,  that  he  entertained  her  father  and  feveral  of  her  brothers  and 
fillers  in  his  houfe  till  after  his  own  father’s  death  c. 

His  tradlate  “  of  Education,”  was  written  about  1644,  and  printed  at  firft  in  oner 
Iheet  in  4to,  and  inferibed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Elartlib,  a  gentleman  of  univerfal  learning, 
and  public  fpirit  -,  to  whom  Mr.  William  Petty,  afterwards  Sir  William,  wrote  likewife 
apiece  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  printed  at  London  1647,  in  4to,  under  the  following  title,. 
“  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlibfor  the  advancement  of  fome  particular  parts  of  learning-,” 
and  Mr.  John  Durie  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  printed  at  London  1651,  in  8vo, 
with  this  title  :  “  The  reformed  fchool,  and  the  reformed  hbrarie-keeper,  by  John  Durie.” 

The  fame  year  1644,  our  author’s  Areopagitica  :  “  A  fpeech  of  Mr.  John  LMilron  fee 
the  liberty  of  unlicenced  printing,  to  the  parliament  of  England,”  was  publifhed  at 
London  in  4to,  in  November,  as  appears  from  a  manufeript  note  on  one  of  the  copies 
prefented  by  him  to  a  friend.  This  piece  as  well  as  that  upon  Education,  is  written 
with  greater  purity  and  lefs  affedlation  of  ftyle,  than  his  firft  works  in  profe,  and  it  is 
the  ftrongeft  vindication,  that  ever  appeared  in  age  or  language,  of  the.  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all  other.  But  it  had  not  the  proper  effedt  upon  the 
prefbyterians,  who  had  at  that  time  the  afeendant,  and  were  as  tenacious  of  continuing 
the  reftraints  upon  others,  as  they  had  been  loud  in  their  complaints  of  them,  when 
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impofed  upon  themfelves.  Mr.  Toland  indeed  affirms  %  that  fuch  was  the  effeft  of  this 
piece  of  our  author  “  that  the  following  year,  Mabol,  a  licenfer,  offered  reafons  againft 
licenfing,  and  at  his  own  requeft  was  difcharged  that  office.”  But  this  affertion 
contains  two  miftakes  ;  dor  the  licenfer’s  name  was  not  Mabol,  but  Gilbert  Mab¬ 
bot,  who  continued  in  his  office  till  May  22.  1649,  when,  as  Mr.  Whitelocke  ob- 
ierves  h,  “  upon  his  defire,  and  reafons  againft  licenftng  of  books  to  be  printed,  he  was 
difcharged  of  that  employment.”  And  we  find  a  particular  account  of  the  affair  in  a 
weekly  paper,  printed  in  4to,  and  intitled,  “  A  perfeff  diurnall  of  fome  paffages  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  army  under  his  excellency  the  lord  Fairfax. 
From  Munday  May  21,  to  Monday  May  28,  1649.  Collected  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
fuch  as  defire  to  be  truly  informed.  N3  304.”  In  which,  under  Tuefday  May 
22.  p.  253 1,  we  read  as  follows :  “  Mr.  Mabbot  hath  long  defired  feveral  members  of 
the  houfe,  and  lately  the  councell  of  State,  to  move  the  houfe,  that  he  might  be  dif¬ 
charged  of  licencing  books  for  the  future  upon  the  reafons  following,  viz. 

I.  Becaufe  many  thoufand  of  fcandalous  and  malignant  pamphlets  have  been  publiffied 
with  his  name  thereunto,  as  if  he  had  licenfed  the  fame  (though  he  never  faw  them)  on 
purpofe  (as  he  conceives)  to  prejudice  him  in  his  reputation  amongft  the  honeft  party 
of  this  nation. 

II.  Becaufe  that  employment  (as  he  conceives)  is  unjuft  and  illegall,  as  to  the  ends  of 
its  firft  inftitution,  viz.  to  ftop  the  preffe  for  publiffiing  any  thing,  that  might  difcover 
the  corruption  of  church  and  ftate  in  the  time  of  popery,  epifcopacy,  and  tyranny,  the 
better  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  carry  on  their  popiffi,  fa&ious,  and  tyran¬ 
nical  defigns,  for  the  enflaving  and  deftruftion  both  of  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  all  the 
free  people  of  this  nation. 

III.  Becaufe  licencing  is  as  great  a  monopoly  as  ever  was  in  this  nation,  in  that  all 
men’s  judgments,  reafons,  &c.  are  to  be  bound  up  in  the  licenfer’s  (as  to  licenfing;) 
for  if  the  author  of  any  fheete,  booke,  or  treatife,  wrote  not  to  pleafe  the  fancy,  and 
come  within  the  compaffe  of  the  licenfer’s  judgment,  then  hee  is  not  to  receive  any 
ftamp  of  authority  for  publilhing  thereof. 

IV.  Becaufe  it  is  lawfull  (in  his  judgment)  to  print  any  booke,  ffieete,  &c.  without 
licenfing,  fo  as  the  authors  and  printers  do  fubfcribe  their  true  names  thereunto,  that  fo 
they  may  be  liable  to  anfwer  the  contents  thereof;  and  if  they  offend  therein,  then  to 
be  pun-iffied  by  fuch  lawes,  as  are  or  fhall  be  for  thofe  cafes  provided. 

A  committee  of  the  councell  of  ftate  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  and  other  reafons  of 
M.  Mabbot  concerning  licenfing,  the  council  of  ftate  reports  to  the  houfe  ;  upon  which 
the  houfe  ordered  this  day,  that  the  faid  M.  Mabbot  ffiould  be  difcharged  of  licenfing 
books  for  the  future. 

In  1645,  our  author’s  juvenile  poems  appeared  under  the  following  title  :  u  Poems  of 
Mr.  John  Milton,  both  Engliffi  and  Latin,  compofed  at  feveral  times.  Printed  by  his 
true  copies.  The  Songs  were  fet  in  Mufick  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  Gentleman  of  the 
king’s  chapel,  and  one  of  his  majefties  private  mufick.  Printed  and  publiffied  accord¬ 
ing  to  order.  London  printed  by  Ruth  Raworth,  for  Humphrey  Mofely,  and  are  to 
be  fold  at  the  figne  of  the  Princes- Arms  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  1645,  in  i2mo.” 
The  title  of  the  Latin  poems  is  as  follows :  “  Joannis  Miltoni  Londinenfis  poemata. 
Quorum  pleraque  intra  annum  astatis  vigefimum  confcripfit.  Nunc  primum  edita.” 
To  this  edition  is  prefixed  the  following  preface  of  Humphry  Mofely  the  ftationer,  to 
the  reader.  “  It  is  not  any  private  refpedt  of  gain,  gentle  reader,  for  the  flighted: 
pamplet  is  now  adayes  more  vendible  then  the  works  of  learnedeft  men  ;  but  it  is  the 
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love  I  have  to  our  own  language,  that  hath  made  me  diligent  to  colledl  and  fet  forth 
fuch  peeces  both  in  profe  and  vers,  as  may  renew  the  wonted  honour  and  efteem  of  our 
Englilh  tongue  :  and  it’s  the  worth  of  thefe  both  English  and  Latin  poems,  not  the  flou- 
rifh  of  any  prefixed  encomions,  that  can  invite  thee  to  buy  them,  though  thefe  are  not 
without  the  higheft  commendations  and  applaufe  of  the  leamedeft  academies  both  domef- 
tick  and  forreign ;  and  among  thofe  of  our  own  countrey,  the  unparallelled  krovoft  of 
Eaton,  Sir  Henry  Wootton.  I  know  not  thy  palate,  how  it  relifhes  fuch  dainties,  nor 
how  harmonious  thy  foul  is  ;  perhaps  more  trivial  airs  may  pleafe  thee  better.  But  how- 
foever  thy  opinion  is  fpent  upon  thefe,  that  incouragement  l  have  already  received  frcm 
the  mod  ingenious  men  in  their  clear  and  courteous  entertainment  of  Mr.  Waller’s  late 
choice  peeces,  hath  once  more  made  me  adventure  into  the  world,  prefenting  it  with 
thefe  ever  green,  and  not  to  be  blafted  laurels.  The  author’s  more  peculiar  excellency 
in  thefe  ftudies  was  too  well  known  to  conceal  his  papers,  or  to  keep  me  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  follicit  them  from  him.  Let  the  event  guide  itfelf  which  way  it  will,  I  fhall  de- 
ferve  of  the  age  by  bringing  it  into  the  light  as  true  a  birth  as  the  mufes  have  brought 
forth  fince  our  famous  Spencer  wrote,  whofe  poems  in  thefe  Englilh  ones  are  as  rarely 
imitated,  as  fweetly  excelled.  Reader,  if  thou  art  eagle-eied  to  cenfure  their  worth, 
I  am  not  fearfull  to  expofe  them  to  thy  exadteft  perufal.”  This  edition  contains  the 
following  poems  :  “  On  the  morning  of  Chrift’s  nativity,  compofed  1629.  The  Hymn. 
A  paraphrafe  on  Pfalm  cxiv.  Pfalm  cxxxvi.  The  Palfion.  On  Time.  Upon  the 
circumcifion.  At  a  folemn  mulick.  An  epitaph  on  the  marchionefs  of  Winchefter. 
Song  on  May-morning.  On  Shakefpear,  1630.  On  the  Univerfity- carrier,  who  fickn’d 
in  the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go  to  London,  by  reafon  of  the  plague.. 
Another  on  the  fame.  L’ Allegro.  II  Penferofo.  X  Sonnets.  Arcades,  Part  of  an 
entertainment  prefented  to  the  countefs  dowager  of  Darby  at  Harefield  by  fome  noble 
perfons  of  her  family.  Lycidas  :  in  this  monody  the  author  bewailes  a  learned  friend 
unfortunately  drown’d  in  his  palfage  from  Chefter  on  the  Irifh  feas,  1637;  and  by  oc- 
cafion  foretels  the  ruine  of  our  corrupted  clergy  then  in  their  height.  A  malk  pre¬ 
fented  at  Ludlow-caftle,  1634,  before  the  earl  of  Bridgwater,  then  prefident  of  Wales.” 
Among  the  Latin  poems  are  contained  all  that  are  publifhed  in  the  edition  of  his  “  Poems, 
&c.  upon  feveral  Occafions,  at  London  1673,  in  8vo,  except  Apologus  de  Ruftico  & 
Hero  •,  and  Ad  Joannem  Roufium  Oxonienfis  academiae  bibliothecarium,  de  libro  poe- 
matum  amilTo,  quern  ille  fibi  denuo  mitti  poftulabat,  ut  cum  alias  noftris  in  Bibliothe¬ 
ca  publica  reponerit,  Ode;  dated  Jan.  23,  1646.”  To  the  edition  of  1645  is  prefixed 
the  author’s  pidture,  with  the  following  Greek  epigram  under  it  written  by  himfelf ;  in. 
which  he  ridicules  Wm.  Marfhal,  the  Engraver,  for  his  ill  performance,  and  the  unlike?- 
nefs  of  the  picture  to  the  original. 
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Upon,  the  death  of  his  father,,  his  wife’s  relations  returning  to  their  feveral  habitations, 
“  his  houfe  look’d  again,  like  a  noufe  of  the  Mufes  *  only,  though  the  acceflion  of  fciio- 
lars  was  not  great,  Pofiibly  his  proceeding  thus  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may  have 
been  the  occafion  of  fome  of  his  adverfaries  calling  him  pedagogue  and  fchool-mafler  ; 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  he  never  fet  up  for  a  public  fchool  to  teach  all  the  young  fry 
of  a  parifh  ;  but  only  was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  relations,  and 
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the  Tons  of  gentlemen,  who  were  his  intimate  friends  •,  and  that  neither  his  converfe, 
nor  his  writings,  nor  his  manner  of  teaching  ever  favoured  in  the  lead  any  thing  of  pe¬ 
dantry.  And  probably  he  might  have  fome  profpedt  of  putting  in  praftice  his  acade¬ 
mical  inflitution,  according  to  the  model  laid  down  in  his  fheet  “  of  Education  the 
Progrefs  of  which  defign  was  afterwards  diverted  by  a  feries  of  alteration  in  the  affairs 
or  date.  For  I  am  much  midaken,  fays  Mr.  Philips,  if  there  was  not  about  this 
time  a  defign  of  making  him  adjutant-general  in  Sir  William  Waller’s  army ;  but  the 
new  modelling  of  the  army  foon  following  %  prov’d  an  obdrudtion  to  that  defign.” 

Soon  after  the  march  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  April  1647.  with  the  whole  army 
through  the  city  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  infurrection,  which  Brown  and  Maffey  were 
endeavouring  to  raife  there  againd  the  army’s  proceedings,  he  left  his  great  houfe  in 
Barbican  for  a  lmaller  in  High-Holborn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields ;  where  he  profecuted  his  dudies,  till  after  the  king’s  trial  and  death,  when  the 
form  of  government  being  now  changed  into  a  commonwealth,  and  the  prefbyterians  de¬ 
claring  their  abhorrence  of  the  king’s  execution,  and  afferting,  that  his  perfoa  was  facred 
and  inviolable,  Milton  publifhed,  “  The  Tenure  of  kings  and  magidrates ;  proving  that 
it  is  lawfull,  and  hath  been  held  fo  through  all  ages,  for  any  who  have  the  power,  to  call 
to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and,  after  due  conviction,  to  depofe  and  put  him  to 
death,  if  the  ordinary  magidrate  have  negleCted  or  denied  to  doe  it ;  and  that  they, 
who  of  late  fo  much  blame  depofing,  are  the  men  that  did  it  themfelves.  The  author 
J.  M.”  Wood  fuppofes  b,  that  this  piece  was  written  before  king  Charles  I’s  death ; 
but  Milton  himfelf  allures  us  %  that  it  was  not  publifhed  till  after  it,  and  even  then, 
with  a  view  rather  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  people,  than  to  determine  any  thing 
with  relation  to  that  pfince  :  “  Liber  ide,”  fays  he,  “  non  nifi  pod  mortem  regis  pro- 
diit,  ad  componendos  potius  hominum  animos  faCtus,  quam  ad  datuendum  de  Carolo 
quicquam,  quod  non  mei,  fed  magidratuum  intererat,  &  per a£tum  jam  turn  erat.”  And 
I  find  by  a  MS.  Note  in  a  printed  copy  of  this  book,  that  it  was  publifhed  in  February 

1648-9. 

Not  long  after  this  he  wrote  and  publifhed  his  “  obfervation  upon  the  articles  of  peace, 
which  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  had  concluded  at  Kilkenny  January  17th,  1648-9.  in 
the  king’s  name  and  by  his  authority,  with  the  popifh  Irifh  rebels.”  He  added  fome 
remarks  on  a  letter,  which  his  lordfhip  had  fent  to  Colonel  Jones,  Governor  of  Dublin, 
in  order  to  perfuade  him  to  revolt  from  the  parliament.  He  animadverted  likewife 
upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  Scots  prefbytery  at  Belfad  in  Ireland^  dated  February  15, 
1648-9,  in  which  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  death  of  the  king,  the  breach 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  toleration  of  the  different  perfuafions. 

After  this,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  own  private  ftudies,  and  had  already  finifhed  four 
books  Of  his  hiftory  of  England,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  made  Latin  fecretary  to  the  Council  of  ftate ; d  who  had  refolved,  neither 
to  write  to  others  abroad,  nor  to  receive  any  anfwers,  except  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  common  to  them  all  c. 

He  had  not  long  dilcharged  the  bufinefs  of  his  office,  when  he  was  ordered  to  write 
an  Anfwer  to  the  'Emuv  Bot (riXixvj,  which  had  been  publifhed  immediately  after  king 
Charles  the  Firfl’s  death,  under  his  majefly’s  name.  Milton’s  anfwer  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1649,  in  4to,  under  the  following  title  :  “  EIKONOKAA'£TH£,  in  an¬ 
fwer  to  a  book  intitled  EIKXIN  BASIAIKH\  The  portraiture  of  his  facred  majefty  in 
his  folitudes  and  fufferings.  The  author  J.  M.  Publifhed  by  Authority.”  There  is  a 

*  Th  is  model  of  the  army  took  place  about  April  1645.  See  Whitelock’s  memorials,  p.  140,  Edit.  London 
1,732.  b  Col.  264,  26-.  c  Defenfio  fecunda,  p.  93.  Edit.  1,654.  d  Miltoni  Defenfio 

fecund  a,  p.  94.  Edit.  1654.  e  Philips,  p.  30. 
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French  Tranflation  of  it  printed  at  London  in  i2mo,  under  the  following  title  : 
’EIKONOKAAETHE,  ou  Repenfe  au  Livre  intitule  EIKHN  BAEIAIKH',  ou  le  Pour- 
traift  de  fa  lacree  Majefte  durant  fa  folltude  &  les  fouffrances.  Par  le  Sr.  Jean  Milton.” 
Traduite  de  1’Anglois  fur  la  feconde  &  plus  ample  Edition,  &  revue  par  i’Auteur.  A 
laquelle  font  ajoutees  diverfes  pieces  mestionnees  en  la  dite  Reponfe  pour  la  plus  grande 
Commodite  du  Ledleur.  A  Londres  par  Guill.  Du-Gard,  Imprimeur  du  Confeil  d’Etat, 
Pan  1652.  It  was  anfwered  in  a  book  printed  1651,  pag.  265.  in  410.  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title :  “  ’EIKX1N  AKAAETOE  :  The  Image  unbroaken.  A  perfpeclive  of  the 
impudence,  faifhood,  vanitie,  and  prophannes,  publifhed  in  a  libell  intitled,  EIKONO- 
KAAETHE  againft  EIKLIN  BAEIAIKH,  or  the  portraiture  of  his  facred  Majeftie  in 
his  folitudes  and  Sufferings.”  And  upon  the  reprinting  our  author’s  book  at  Amfter- 
darn  1690,  in  8vo,  there  was  publifhed  at  London  1692,  in  8vo,  “  Vindicias  Carolina  : 
Or,  a  Defence  of  "Eixuv  B cKuXtxvj,  the  Portraiture  of  his  facred  Majefty  in  his  folitudes 
and  fufferings.  In  a  Reply  to  a  Book  intitled,  ’E ikovokXccs’iis,  written  by  Mr.  Milton, 
and  lately  reprinted  at  Amfterdam.” 

Our  author,  in  his  'EiKovoK\ctsmisi  threw  out  fome  fufpicions  of  the  king’s  not  being 
the  author  of  the  ’'Eikuv  Buo-iXixv;.  But  his  majefty’s  claim  to  it  was  generally  admitted, 
till  the  point  came  to  be  agitated,  upon  occafion  of  a  memorandum,  faid  to  be  found  in 
1686,  by  Millington  the  auctioneer,  in  a  vacant  page  of  a  printed  copy  of  that  book, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Arthur,  the  firft  Earl  of  Anglefey.  The  evidence  on 
both  Tides  of  the  queftion  was  collected  by  me,  and  laid  before  the  public  with  the  ut- 
moft  fincerity  and  impartiality,  in  an  “  Appendix”  to  the  former  Edition  of  this  Life  in 
1738,  except  that  I  forgot  there  to  mention,  that  bifhop  Burnet  allures  us  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  his  own  Times  %  that  the  earl  of  Lothian,  who  knew  king  Charles  I.  very  well, 
and  loved  him  little,  feemed  confident,  that  it  was  his  majefty’s  own  hand,  his  lordfhip 
declaring  to  the  bifhop,  that  he  had  heard  the  king  fay  a  great  many  of  the  things,  that 
he  found  in  that  book :  But  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  York  in  1673,  told 
him,  that  ’'Eikuv  was  not  of  his  father’s  writing  •,  but  Dr.  Gauden’s,  who,  after  the  refto- 
ration,  brought  the  duke  of  Somerfet  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  king  Charles  II, 
and  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  thofe  noble  perfons  affirmed,  that  it  was  written  by 
that  divine,  and  carried  down  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  fhewed  to  king  Charles  1. 
during  the  treaty  of  Newport,  who  read  it,  and  approved  of  it,  as  containing  his 
fenle  of  things.  To  which  may  now  be  added,  that  Dr.  Patrick,  bifhop  of  Ely,  in 
his  manufcript  cc  Hiftory  of  his  own  Life,”  though  attached  in  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  to  the  intereft  of  king  Charles  I.  denies  his  majefty  to  have  been  the  original  author 
of  the  Ewuvb.  In  the  courfe  of  the  controverfy  about  the  book,  Milton’s  charge  upon 
the  king  of  borrowing  the  prayer  of  Pamela  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  in- 
ferted  in  fome  editions  of  the  ’'Ekuv,  was  retorted  upon  himfelf,  as  if  that  prayer  had  been 
added  by  his  contrivance,  who  in  conjunction  with  Serjeant  Bradfhaw,  had  prevailed  upon 
Du  Gard  the  printer  to  infert  it,  in  order  to  caft  a  difgrace  upon  the  king,  and  blaft 
the  reputation  of  the  Icon.  This  fuppofed  fact  was  advanced  chiefly  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Henry  Hills  the  printer,  who  had  frequently  affirmed  it  to  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr. 
Bernard  his  phyficians,  as  they  teftified.  But  Hills  was  not  himfelf  the  printer,  who 
was  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and  confequently  he  could  have  the  ftory  only  from 
hearfay  •,  and  though  he  was  Cromwell’s  printer,  yet  afterwards  he  turned  papift  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  II.  in  order  to  be  that  king’s  printer;  and  it  was  at  that  time,  that 
he  ufed  to  relate  this  ftory.  Befldes  which  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  Milton  and 
Bradfhaw  (hould  make  him  their  confident  unneceflarily  in  fuch  an  affair  ;  and  laugh  in 
his  prefence  at  their  impofing  fuch  a  cheat  upon  the  world ;  or  that  he  fhould  conceal 

a  Vol.  I.  p.  51.  b  Whifton’s Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  353. 
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it  during  the  life  of  the  former,  who  furvived  the  reftoration  fo  many  years.  So  that 
fuch  a  teftimony  from  fuch  a  perfon  is  not  to  be  admitted  againft  a  man,  who,  as  his 
learned  and  ingenious  editor  obferves  a,  had  a  foul  above  being  guilty  of  fo  mean  an 
adtion. 

In  1650,  there  was  publifhed  at  London  in  4to.  pag.  22.  a  piece,  untitled,  “  The 
grand  cafe  of  confcience  concerning  the  ingagement  ftated  and  refolved.  Or,  A  ftritft 
furvey  of  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  in  reference  to  the  prefent  engagement.”  Mr. 
Wood  tells  us  b  that  Milton  was  thought  to  be  the  author  of  it ;  but  the  ftile  and  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  do  not  the  leaf!:  favour  that  fuppofition. 

His  moft  celebrated  work  in  profe  is  his  “  Pro  populo  Anglicano  Defenfio  contra 
Claudii  Anonymi  alias  Salmafii  Defenfionem  Regiam  :  Printed  at  London  1651,  in  Fol. 
It  was  written  upon  this  occafion.  King  Charles  II.  had  engaged  Claufius  Salmafius  by 
a  prefent  of  an  hundred  Jacobufifes,  to  write  a  Defence  of  his  father,  the  late  king ; 
which  defence  was  printed  in  1649,  with  this  title  ;  “  Defenfio  Regia  pro  Carol©  I.  ad 
Carolum  II.”  Salmafius  was  at  that  time  an  honorary  profeffor  at  the  univerfity  of  Ley¬ 
den,  and  eminent  for  his  “  Plinians  Exercitationes  in  Solinum,  and  other  critical  writ¬ 
ings,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  moft  extenfive  learning  of  any  in  that 
age,  Grotius  himfelf  fpeaking  of  his  “  confummatiflima  Eruditio  c ;  though,  as  Herman 
Conringius  obferves  %  his  Ci  Defenfio  Regia”  did  not  anfwer  the  expectation  conceived  of 
it,  and  he  wras  always  remarkable  for  an  haughtinefs  of  temper  and  virulency  of  ftile, 
and  for  the  ftrength  of  his  memory,  more  than  that  of  his  judgment,  or  the  reafoning, 
method,  or  elegance  of  his  writings.  Claudius  Sarravius,  counfellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Salmafius,  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  at  Paris,  Feb. 
18,  1650  %  expreftes  his  furprize,  that  he  fhould  write  in  the  preface  to  his  Defenfio, 
with  fo  much  zeal  in  defence  of  the  bifhops  of  England,  when  he  had  in  another  work 
of  his  “  de  Prelbyteris  &  Epifcopis,”  printed  at  Leyden  1641,  in  Svo,  under  the  ficti¬ 
tious  name  of  Wallo  Meflalinus,  attacked  them  with  the  utmoft  acrimony  ; 
which  he  obferves  might  expofe  him  to  the  imputation  of  a  Time-ferver,  who  paid 
no  regard  to  truth  itfelf.  “  Hoc  fane  dicent  efle  rw  $v\evtiv  potius  quam  Tvj  a.Xrr 

(jua  sreiOecrOai.  And  in  another  letter  4  dated  at  Paris  March  5,  of  the  fame  year,  he 
reminds  him  of  this  inconfiftency,  which  would  make  his  fincerity  queftioned.  “  De 
Neceffitate  epifcopatus  Anglicani  quod  obiter  dixeras  in  Praefatione,  uti  jam  monui,  for¬ 
tius  adhuc  urges  ipfo  opere,  contra  dictata  Wallonis  Meffalini  ;  quod  tibi  vitio  vertetur, 
diceturque  te  calidum  &  frigidum  eodem  ex  ore  effiare,  nec  generofitati  tuae  id  conve- 
nire  exiftimabitur.”  Salmafius  having  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Sarravius  upon  this  point, 
the  latter  replied  to  him  thus  in  a  letter  dated  March  12th,  1650.  “  Te  ergo  ha- 

bemus  reum  fatentem,  &c.  i.  e.  “  We  have  now  your  own  confefiion  of  your  fault ; 
for  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  us,  whether  you  adapt  yourfelf  to  the  times  or  to  the  caufe. 
But  before  this,  it  was  faid,  that  you  was  a  man  of  an  inflexible  difpofition,  who,  like 
the  God  Terminus,  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himfelf.  Befides,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  even  a  king’s  advocate  ought  not,  in  his  mafter’s  caufe,  to  fpeak  in  public  differently 
from  what  he  ipeaks  and  thinks  in  private  ;  as  the  laws  which  we  ule  in  private  life, 
are  not  at  all  different  from  thofe,  upon  which  decrees  are  made  in  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture.  But  you  wrote,  you  fay,  “  By  Command.”  And  was  it  poflible  for  any  com¬ 
mands  to  prevail  on  you  to  change  your  opinion  ?  Your  favourite  EpiCletus  tells  us, 
that  our  opinion  is  one  of  thofe  things  in  our  power,  and  fo  far  in  our  power,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  take  it  away  from  us  without  our  confent.”  As  foon  as  Salmafius  book  ap¬ 
peared  in  England,  the  council  of  ftate  unanimoufiy  appointed  Milton,  who  was  pre- 

a  Life  of  Milton,  by  Tho.  Newton,  D.  D.  p,  31.  2d  Edit.  8vo.  b  Co1..  25,.  c  Not.  ad 

S:obcei  Florileg.  Edit.  Paris  1623.  d  De  Regno  Anglorum.  *  See  Barman’s  Edition  of  Claudii 

Sarravii  Epitloia;  ex  Bibliotheca  Gudiana  audiores,  p.  224.  Edit.  Utrecht  1697,  in  410.  f_  Ibid.  p.  226. 
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fent,  to  anfwer  it  \  Mr.  Bayle  obfcrves  b,  that  Milton’s  Defenfio  “  made  him  talked  of 
every  where  :  that  it  fliews  him  to  have  been  a  mailer  of  the  Latin  tongue  j  that  his 
ftyle  is  flowing,  lively,  and  elegant ;  and  that  he  has  defended  the  enemies  to  monarchy 
with  great  fkill  and  ingenuity  ;  but  that  he  has  treated  the  fubjedl  in  too  ludicrous  a 
manner.”  It  was  burnt  at  Paris,  not  by  order  of  the  parliament,  but  that  of  the  lieute¬ 
nant  civil ;  and  at  Touloufe  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman' :  but  this  ferved  to 
procure  it  more  readers  •,  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  read  every  where  with  the  utmofl: 
attention,  as  Mr.  Ziegler  allures  us  in  the  Preface  to  his  “  Exercitationes  ad  Regicidium 
Anglorum.”  And  the  author  of  the  “  Apologia  pro  rege  &  populo  Anglicano  con¬ 
tra  Johannis  Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni  Angli)  Defenfionem  deftrudtivam  regis  & 
populi  Anglicani,”  complains,  that  it  was  with  the  utmofl;  difficulty,  that  one  edition  of 
Salmafius’s  book  could  be  procured,  while  that  of  Milton  was  printed  feveral  times  : 
“  Quod  ornatiffimus  Salmaflus  ad  tuendum  jus  &  honorem  Caroli  Britannia  Monarch^, 
fceleratorum  manibus  interfedti,  prudenter  fcripferat,  una  tantum  impreffione,  idque  magna 
cum  difficultate  in  lucem  erupit,  tanto  odio  hifce  ultimis  temporibus  veritatem  mundus  per- 
fequitur.  Sed  quod  fceleftiffimus  Miltonus,  ad  lacerandam  famam  Regis  defundli,  &  lub- 
vertendum  in  fubditos  dominium  haereditarium,  invidiofe  elaboravit,  illius  tot  funt  ex- 
emplaria,  ut  nefcio  cui  Ledtorem  remitterem,  fic  mendaciorum  &  convitiorum  amore 
flagrant  homines d.”  Milton  was  likewife,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  book,  viflted 
or  invited  by  all  the  embafladors  at  London,  not  excepting  even  thofe  from  princes  j  and 
was  particularly  efteemed  by  Adrian  Paaw,  embaflador  from  the  “  United  Provinces.” 
He  was  highly  complimented  at  the  fame  time  by  letters  from  the  moil  ingenious  per- 
fons  in  Germany  and  France  ' ;  and  Leonard  Philaras,  an  Athenian  born,  and  embafla¬ 
dor  from  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the  king  of  France,  wrote  a  fine  commendation  of  his 
Defence,  and  fent  him  his  pidture,  as  appears  from  Milton’s  letter  to  Philaras,  dated  at 
London  in  June  1652.  But  what  gave  him  the  highefl:  fatisfadlion,  was  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  parliament,  who  had  employed  him,  and  rewarded  his  performance  with  a 
prefent  of  a  thoufand  pounds/ 

The  contempt  and  feverity,  with  which  he  has  treated  Salmaflus,  have  been  cenfured 
by  many  perfons  ;  and  can  only  be  extenuated  from  the  infolence  of  his  antagonifi:  to¬ 
wards  the  whole  Engliffi  nation,  and  the  manner  of  controverfy  in  that  age,  and  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  a  licence  was  indulged,  which  would  been  in- 
fupportable  to  a  delicate  ear  in  a  modern  language.  The  Engliffi  reader  will  therefore 
have  much  lefs  reliffi  for  the  tranflation  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Waffiington  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  printed  at  London,  1692,  in  8vo.  than  thofe,  who  are  capable  of  reading  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  where  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  ftyle  is  fuperior  perhaps  to  that  of  any  per¬ 
formance  fince  the  Auguftan  age. 

The  year  after  its  firfl;  publication.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  the  advocate  for  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  upon  the  hypothefis  of  patriarchal  power,  and  who  afterwards  received  more 
honour  from  the  confutation  of  Mr.  Locke,  than  from  his  own  works,  animadverted 
upon  our  author  in  a  piece,  printed  at  London,  1651,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  “  Ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  originall  of  government,  upon  Mr.  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  •,  Mr. 
Milton  againfi:  Salmaflus  ;  H.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli.” 

Salmaflus  made  a  great  figure  at  this  time  in  the  Swediffi  court,  where  he  had  refided 
from  about  September  1650,  being  invited  thither  by  queen  Chriftina,  who  had  paid 
the  fame  compliment  to  all  the  moil  eminent  men  of  learning  in  Europe.  But  no  fooner 
had  Milton’s  “  Defence  of  the  people  of  England”  reached  Sweden,  but  it  had  a  fatal 
effect  upon  his  adverfary’s  reputation  there.  It  was  brought  about  the  beginning  of 

*  Miltoni  Defenfio  fecunda,  p.  95.  Edit.  1654.  b  H'ift.  and  Critical  Dictionary,  Article  of  Milton. 

*  Miltoni  Defenfio  fecunda  p.  127.  d  Apologia  pro  Rege  &  Fopulo  Anglicano,  &c.  In  Monito  ad 

LeClorem.  c  Miltoni  Defenfio  fecunda,  p.  129,  130.  Edit.  1654.  [  Toland,  p.  32. 
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April,  1651.  to  Ifaac  Voflius,  afterwards  canon  of  Windfor,  then  at  Stockholm;  who 
owns,  that  he  had  not  expected  fuch  a  performance  from  an  Englilhman,  and  acquaints 
his  friend  Nicholas  Heinfius,  that  the  queen  had  immediately  borrowed  it  of  him,  and 
was  highly  pleafed  with  it,  commending  both  the  genius  of  the  author,  and  his  manner 
of  writing.  But  Salmafius  was  fo  infatuated  by  his  refentment,  that  with  an  impotent 
arrogance  he  threatned  to  deftroy  the  author  and  the  whole  parliament a.  Voflius  being 
curious  from  an  admiration  of  the  work,  to  know  the  charadter  and  circumftances  of  the 
writer,  confulted  on  thofe  heads  his  uncle  Francis  Junius,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Treatife  “  De  pidtura  Veterum,”  who  refided  in  England,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
Milton  ;  and  Junius  informed  him  of  his  being  of  a  gentleman’s  family,  and  that  he 
was  fkilled  in  many  languages ;  polite,  affable,  and  endowed  with  many  other  virtues  b. 
Heinfius,  in  his  anfwer  to  Voflius  from  Holland,  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  only  a  An¬ 
gle  copy  of  Milton’s  book  was  brought  to  Stockholm,  when  there  had  been  fent  thither, 
one  to  the  queen,  another  to  Voflius,  which  he  had  received,  and  a  third  to  Salmafius 
himfelf ;  and  adds,  that  the  book  was  in  every  body’s  hands,  there  having  been  four 
editions  of  it  in  a  few  months,  befides  the  Englifh  one,  and  that  a  Dutch  tranflation  was 
handed  about,  and  a  French  one  expedted.  Voflius  afterwards  writes  from  Stockholm, 
on  the  31ft  of  January,  1652-3,  that  Salmafius  was  then  wholly  employed  in  anfwering 
Milton ;  that  his  book  was  begun  to  be  printed,  and  would  be  equal  in  fize  to  his  “  De- 
fenfio  Regia  that  he  every  where  treated  Milton  as  having  proftituted  his  perfon  in 
Italy,  to  the  moft  unnatural  purpofes,  for  the  moft  contemptible  fums ;  and  criticifes 
his  verfesb  Heinfius  in  his  anfwer  dated  at  Venice,  the  27th  of  February  fol¬ 
lowing,  writes,  that  Holftenius  had  lent  him  Milton’s  Latin  poems,  which  he  thought 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  elegance  of  his  Defence,  being  frequently  defective  in 
point  of  Profody  ;  which  would  afford  great  fcope  for  Salmafius’s  criticifms,  though  he 
had  no  right  to  objedt  to  the  verfes  of  another,  when  nothing  could  be  more  contemptible 
than  his  own.  But  that  with  regard  to  the  imputation  upon  Milton’s  behaviour  in  Italy,  it 
was  a  mere  calumny  ;  for  on  the  contrary  he  was  difliked  by  the  Italians,  among  whom  he 
lived  a  confiderable  time,  by  the  reafon  of  feverity  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberty,  which 
he  took  in  difputing  about  religion,  and  inveighing  againft  the  Pope  upon  all  occafions.d 
And  in  others  of  his  letters  to  Voflius  and  John  Frederic  Gronovius  from  Holland,  He¬ 
infius  mentions  Salmafius’s  refentments  againft  him,  for  commending  Milton’s  book, 
and  fays,  that  Theodore  Grafwinkle  had  written  a  piece  againft  Milton,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  printed  by  Elzevir,  but  fupprefied  by  public  authority.  Salmafius  foon 
finding  himfelf  declining  in  the  efteem  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  thought  proper  to  leave 
that  kingdom  in  Sept.  1651,  and  died  at  Spa  in  Germany,  Sept.  3.  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  His  reply  to  Milton  did  not  appear  till  the  year  of  the  reftoration,  when  it  was 
printed  at  London  in  2 4to,  under  the  following  title;  “  Claudii  Salmafii  ad  Joannem 
Miltonum  Refponfio,  Opus  pofthumum,”  with  a  dedication  to  king  Charles  II.  by  Sal¬ 
mafius’s  Son  Claudius,  dated  at  Dijon,  Sept.  1,  1660.  This  Book  is  written  with  an 
unexampled  virulence.  He  treats  Milton  as  an  ordinary  fchool-mafter ;  “  Qui  Ludi- 
magifter  in  fchola  trivial!  Londinenfi  fuit”  e ;  and  chargeshim  with  divorcing  his  wife 
after  a  year’s  marriage,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  himfelf,  and  defending  the  lawfulnefs 
of  divorce  for  any  caufes  whatfoever  f.  He  ftiles  him  “  impura  bellua,  qum  nihil  ho- 
minis  fibi  reliqui  fecit  praeter  lippientes  oculos”  s ;  and  charges  him  with  feme  fahe  quan¬ 
tities  in  his  Latin  Juvenile  poems h;  and  throughout  the  whole  book  gives  him  the  titles 
of  Bella,  fanaticus  latro,  Homunculus,  Lippulus,  Cmculus,  Homo  perditiflinus,  Nebulo, 
impurus,  fceleftus  audax  &  nefarius  Alaftor,  infandus  Impoftor,  &c.  and  declares,  that 
he  would  have  him  tortured  with  burning  pitch  or  Raiding  oil  till  he  expired :  “  Pro 

3  Ifaaci  Volin  Epiftol.  ad  Nicol.  Heinfium,  P.  Burmanni  Sylloge  Epiftol.  Tom.  III.  p.  595,  and  ^96. 
b  Ibid.  p.  6i  8.  c  Ibid.  p.  662.  d  Ibid.  p.  669.  *  Salmafii  Rcfpenfio,  p.  3, 

f  Ibid.  s  Ibid.  p.  4.  b  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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ceteris  autem  tuis  fa£lis  didtifque  dignum  dicam  videri,  qui  pice  ardenti,  vel  olco  fer- 
vente,  perfundaris,  ufque  dum  animam  effles  nocentem  &  carnifici  jam  pridem  debi- 
tam 

A  Latin  piece  publifhed  againft  our  author  in  1651,  in  i2ino.  under  the  title  of 
<«  Apologia  pro  rege  &  populo  Anglicano  contra  Johannis  Polypragmatici  (alias  Mil- 
toni  Angli)  Defenfionem  deftru&ivam  regis  &  populi  Anglicani,”  was  afcribed  by  fome 
to  Mr.  Joleph  Jane  b,  a  lawyer  of  Gray’s-Inn  ;  and  by  others  to  Dr.  John  Bramhall, 
bifhop  of  Derry,  made  archbifhop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland  after  the  reftoration.  But  Mr. 
Wood  is  of  opinion  %  that  there  was  no  ground  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  prelate  *,  as  indeed  it  was  very  improbable,  that  a  piece  written  in  fo  barba¬ 
rous  a  Latin  ftile,  and  fo  full  of  Solecifms,  could  come  from  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
fuch  diftinguilhed  abilities  and  learning.  “  But  whoever  the  author  was,  the  Book  was 
thought  fit  to  be  taken  into  correction  •,  and  our  author  not  thinking  it  worth  his  own 
undertaking,  to  the  difturbing  the  progrefs  of  whatever  more  chofen  work  he  had  then 
in  his  hands,  committed  this  talk  to  Mr.  John  Philips,  the  youngeft  of  his  nephews, 
but  with  fuch  exaft  emendations  before  it  went  to  the  prefs,  that  it  might  very  well  have 
palled  for  his,  but  that  he  was  willing  the  perfon,  who  took  the  pains  to  prepare  it  for 
his  examination  and  improvement,  fhould  have  the  name  and  credit  of  being  the  authord.” 
It  was  printed  at  London  in  1652,  under  this  title  ;  “  Joannis  Philippi  Angli  refponfio 
ad  Apologiam  anonymi  cujufdam  Tenebrionis  pro  rege  &  populo  Anglicano  infantiffi- 
mam.”  In  this  book  bilhop  Bramhall  is  treated  with  great  feverity  as  the  author  of  the 
Apology. 

During  the  writing  and  publilhing  of  this  book,  Milton  lodged  at  one  Thomfon’s 
next  door  to  the  Bullhead  Tavern  at  Charing-crofs,  opening  into  the  Spring-garden*, 
which  appears  to  have  been  only  a  lodging  taken,  till  his  defigned  apartment  in  Scotland- 
yard  was  prepared  for  him  for  hither  he  foon  removed,  and  here  his  third  child,  a  fon, 
was  born,  who,  March  16,  1650.  thro’  the  ill  ufage  or  bad  conftitution  of  the  nurfe,  died  an 
infant.  From  this  apartment,  whether  he  thought  it  not  healthy,  or  otherwife  inconvenient 
for  his  ufe,  he  foon  removed  to  a  garden-houfe  in  Petty-France  in  Weftminfter,  next  door 
to  the  lord  Scudamore’s,  and  opening  into  St.  James’s  Park  ;  where  he  remained  eight 
years,  viz.  from  the  year  1652  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  reftoration.  In  this  houfe 
his  firft  wife  dying  in  childbed  c,  he  married  a  fecond,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  cap¬ 
tain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  who  within  a  year  died  alfo  in  childbed,  and  was  about  a 
month  after  followed  by  her  child,  which  was  a  girl  f.  Upon  the  death  of  this  wile  he 
wrote  the  following  beautiful  fonnet : 

Methought  I  faw  my  late  efpoufed  faint 

Brought  to  me  like  Alceftis  from  the  grave, 

'Whom  Jove’s  great  fon  to  her  glad  hulband  gave, 

Refcued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint.. 

Mine,  as  whom  wafht  from  fpot  of  child-bed  taint. 

Purification  in  the  old  law  did  fave. 

And  fuch,  as  yet  once  more  I  truft  to  have 
Full  fight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  reftraint,, 

Came  veiled  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 

Her  face  was  veil’d,  yet  to  my  fancied  fight, 

Love,  fweetnefs,  goodnefs  in  her  perfon  Ihin’d 
So  clear,  as  in  no  facee  with  more  delight. 

But  O  !  as  to  embrace  me  fhe  enclined, 

I  wak’d,  fhe  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

3  Ibidp  11.  h  Philips,  p.  32.  c  Athen.  Oxon.  Vol.  II.  Col.  1118.  11  Philips,  p  32. 

e  Ibid. p.  33.  f  Id.  p.  33,  and  41.  S-  Id.  p.  33,  34. 
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This  fecond  marriage  was  about  two  or  three  years  after  his  being  wholly  deprived  of 
his  fight  •,  for  by  reafon  of  his  continual  ftudies,  and  the  head-ach,  to  which  he  was  fub- 
je<5t  from  his  youth,  and  his  perpetual  tampering  with  phyfic,  his  eyes  had  been  decay¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years  before,  and  the  fight  of  one  for  a  long  time  intirely  loft.a  In  his 
“  Defenfio  fecunda”  b  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  when  he  was  injoined  by  public  authority 
to  write  his  defence  of  the  people  of  England  againft  Salmafius,  he  was  in  an  ill 
ftate  of  health,  and  the  fight  of  one  eye  was  almoft  loft  already,  the  phyficians  de¬ 
claring,  that  he  would  lofe  the  other,  if  he  fhould  attempt  that  work.  In  a  letter 
of  his  to  Leonard  Philaras,  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the  king  of  France, 
dated  at  Weftminfter,  September  28,  1654,  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  he  loft;  his  fight ;  which  we  fhall  give  an  extradl  of  in  Mr.  Richard - 
fon’s  tranflation.c  e<  Since  you  advifed  me  not  to  fling  away  all  hopes  of  recovering  my 
fight,  for  that  you  have  a  friend  at  Paris,  Thevenot,  the  phyfician,  particularly  famous 
for  the  eyes,  whom  you  offer  to  confult  in  my  behalf,  if  you  receive  from  me  an  ac¬ 
count,  by  which  he  may  judge  of  the  caufe  and  fymptoms  of  my  difeafe  •,  I  will  do  what 
you  advife  me  to,  that  I  may  not  feem  to  refufe  any  affiftance,  that  is  offered,  perhaps 
from  God.  I  think  ’tis  about  ten  years,  more  or  lefs,  fince  I  began  to  perceive,  that 
my  eye-fight  grew  weak  and  dim  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  my  fpleen  and  bowels  to 
be  oppreffed  and  troubled  with  Flatus  ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  I  began  to  read,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  cuftom,  my  eyes  grew  painful  immediately,  and  to  refufe  reading,  but 
were  refreflied  after  a  moderate  exercife  of  the  body.  A  certain  Iris  began  to  furround 
the  light  of  the  candle,  if  I  looked  at  it ;  foon  after  which,  on  the  left  part  of  the  left 
eye  (for  that  was  fome  years  fooner  clouded)  a  mill  arofe,  which  hid  every  thing  on  that 
fide  •,  and  looking  forward,  if  I  fhut  my  right  eye,  objedts  appeared  fmaller.  My  other 
eye  alfo,  for  thefe  lafb  three  years,  failing  by  degrees,  fome  months  before  all  fight  was 
abolifhed,  things,  which  I  looked  upon,  feemed  toYwim  to  the  right  and  left.  Certain 
inveterate  vapours  feem  to  poffefs  my  forehead  and  temples,  which,  after  meat  efpecially, 
quite  to  evening  generally  urge  and  deprefs  my  eyes  with  a  fleepy  heavinefs.  Nor  would 
I  omit,  that  whilft  there  was  as  yet  fome  remainder  of  fight,  I  no  fooner  lay  down  in 
my  bed,  and  turned  on  my  fide,  but  a  copious  light  dazzled  out  of  my  fhut  eyes  •,  and 
as  my  fight  diminifhed,  every  day  colours  gradually  more  obfcure  flafhed  out  with  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  but  now  that  the  lucid  is  in  a  manner  wholly  extindl,  a  diredt  blacknefs,  or  elfe 
fpotted,  and,  as  it  were,  woven  with  afh-colour,  is  ufed  to  pour  itfelf  in.  Neverthelefs 
the  conftant  and  fettled  darknefs,  that  is  before  me,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  feems 
nearer  to  the  whitifh  than  the  blackifh ;  and  the  eye  rolling  itfelf  a  little,  feems  to  ad¬ 
mit  I  know  not  what  little  fmallnefs  of  light  as  through  a  chink.” 

But  what  he  thought  of  his  blindnefs,  and  how  he  bore  it,  may  be  feen  by  his  fonnet 
to  his  friend  Cyriac  Skinner,  grandfon  of  the  lord  chief  juftice  Coke,  by  his  daughter 
Bridget,  married  to  William  Skinner,  Efq;  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Vincent  Skinner,  Knt. 

r 

Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,  thefe  eyes,  tho’  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemifh  or  of  fpot. 

Bereft  of  fight,  their  feeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  day  appear. 

Or,  fun,  or  moon,  or  ftar,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man  or  woman.  Yet  I  argue  not 
Againft:  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  ftili  bear  up,  and  fleer 
Right  onward.  What  fupports  me,  doft  thou  afk  ? 

The  confcience,  friend,  t’have  loft  them  overply’d 

a  Philips,  p.  33,  34.  b  Ibid.  p.  47.  c  Life  of  Milton,  p.  76,  77,  78. 
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In  liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  tafk. 

Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  fide  to  fide. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  thro’  this  world’s  vain  mafk, 

Content,  tho’  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide. 

In  1652  there  had  been  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  4to,  a  book  intitled,  “  Regii 
fanguinis  clamor  adverfus  parricidas  Anglicanos.”  In  this  book  a  great  many  fcandalous 
imputations  were  call:  upon  Milton,  who  is  treated  with  prodigious  feurrility,  and  among 
other  epithets  is  fhiled,  “  Tartareus  furcifer,  teterrimus  carnifex,  hominis  monftrum, 
&c.”  and  at  the  end  is  a  fatire  in  Iambic  verfe  “  in  impuriffimum  nebulonem  Joannem 
Miltonum,  parricidarum  &  parricidii  advocatum.”  The  book  is  dedicated  to  king 
Charles  II.  (whofe  picture  is  prefixed  to  it)  by  Adrian  Ulac,  the  printer,  who  calls  Milton, 
“  Monftrum  horrendum,  inferme,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum,  &  generis  humani  de- 
honeftamentum.”  The  true  author  of  the  book  was  Peter  du  Moulin  the  younger,  af¬ 
terwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  as  he  owns  himfelf  in  the  edition  of  his  “  Latin 
Poems,” a  printed  at  Cambridge  1670  in  8vo ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fent  his 
papers  to  Salmafius,  who  committed  them  to  the  care  of  Alexander  Morus,  a  French 
minifter,  and  this  latter  publifhed  them,  with  a  dedication  to  king  Charles  II.  written  in 
the  name  of  the  printer.  This  Morus  was  fon  of  a  Scotfman,  who  was  principal  of 
the  proteftant  college  at  Caftres  in  France,  and  was  a  man  of  a  very  haughty  difpofi- 
tion,  his  contempt  of  his  collegues  making  him  odious  and  uneafy  wherever  he  lived  ; 
and  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  perfon  of  an  immoderate  inclination  for  women.  He 
was  extolled  as  an  admirable  preacher  ;  but  his  chief  talent  muft  have  confifted  in  the 
gracefulnefs  of  his  pronunciation  and  gefture,  and  in  thofe  quaint  turns,  allufions,  and 
puns,  of  which  his  fermons  were  full  •,  for  it  is  certain,  that  they  do  not  now  retain  thofe 
charms  in  print,  which  they  were  faid  to  have  had  formerly  in  the  pulpit.  He  being 
fufpebted  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  abovementioned,  Milton  by  public  command 
publifhed  a  fecond  defence  of  the  people  of  England  at  London,  1654,  in  8vo,  under 
this  title :  “  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli  pro  populo  Anglicano  Defenfio  fecunda.  Contra 
infamem  libellum  anonymum,  cui  titulus,  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  coelum  adverfus 
Parricidas  Anglicanos.”  In  this  book  he  confiders  Morus  as  the  author  of  the  “  Regii 
Sanguinis  clamor,”  and  accufes  him  of  having  behav’d  in  a  very  profligate  and  de¬ 
bauched  manner  at  Geneva  and  other  places,  and  inferts  a  diftich  made  upon  the  report 
of  his  having  gotten  Salmafius’s  maid  with  child,  which  had  been  before  printed  in  the 
news-papers  at  London  b,  and  which  is  as  follows  : 

Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori, 

Quis  bene  moratam  morigeramque  neget  ? 

And  Morus  having  threatned  him  with  a  fecond  edition  of  “  Salmafius’s  Defence  of 
the  Kihg,”  enlarged  with  animadverfions  on  his  “  Defence  of  the  people,”  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  following  epigram  : 

Gaudete,  Scombri,  &  quicquid  eft  pifeium  Salo, 

Qui  frigida  Hyeme  incolitis  algentes  freta, 

Veftrum  mifertus  ille  Salmafius  eques 
Bonus  amicire  nuditatem  cogitat, 

Chartaeque  largus  apparat  papyrinos 
Vobis  cucullos  praeferentes  Claudii 
Infignia,  nomenque,  &  decus  Salmafii  j 
Geftetis  ut  per  omne  cetarium  forum 
Equitis  Clientes,  feriniis  mungentium 
Cubito  virorum,  &  capfulis  gratiffimos. 


*  L.  Ill,  p.  141,  142. 


b  Colomies,  Bibliotheque  Choifie,  p.  19; 
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In  this  book  he  pays  a  particular  compliment  to  Cromwell,  who  had  been  inftalled  pro- 
tedtor  on  the  16th  of  December,  1653,  and  to  whom  he  fent  a  prefen r  of  it,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  publication  in  May  1654,  with  a  letter,  which  were  both  delivered  to 
the  Protector  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marvell,  then  refiding  at  Eton,  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Ox- 
enbridge,  fellow  of  the  college  there,  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Dutton,  a  young  gentleman,  for 
whom  the  protedfor  had  a  particular  concern.  Mr.  Marvell’s  letter  to  Milton,  after  the 
delivery  of  his  book  and  letter,  having  never  been  publifhed,  deferves  a  place  here. 1 


Honoured  Sir, 

“  T  Did  not  fatisfy  myfelf  in  the  account  I  gave  you  of  prefenting  your  book  to  my 
lord,  although  it  feemed  to  me,  that  I  wrote  to  you  all,  which  the  meffenger’s 
fpeedy  return  the  fame  night  from  Eton  would  permit  me.  And  I  perceive,  that  by 
reafon  of  that  hafte,  1  did  not  give  you  fatisfadfion  neither,  concerning  the  delivery  of 
your  letter  at  the  fame  time.  Be  pleafed  therefore  to  pardon  me,  and  know,  that  I 
tendered  them  both  together.  But  my  lord  read  not  the  letter,  while  I  was  with  him 
which  I  attributed  to  our  difpatch,  and  fome  other  bufinefs  tending  thereto,  which  1 
therefore  wifhed  ill  to,  fo  far  as  it  hindered  an  affair  much  better,  and  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  I  mean  that  of  reading  your  letter.  And  to  tell  you  truly  mine  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  I  thought  that  he  would  not  open  it,  while  I  was  there,  becaufe  he  might  fuf- 
pedt,  that  I  delivering  it  juft  upon  my  departure,  might  have  brought  in  it  fome  fe- 
cond  propofition,  like  to  that,  which  you  had  before  made  to  him  by  your  letter  to  my 
advantage.  However,  I  affure  myfelf,  that  he  has  fince  read  it,  and  you,  that  he  did 
then  witnefs  all  refpedt  to  your  perfon,  and  as  much  fatisfadfion  concerning  your  work, 
as  could  be  expedfed  from  fo  curfory  a  review,  and  fo  fudden  an  account,  as  he  could 
then  have  of  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge,  at  his  return  from  London,  will,  I  know,  give  you  thanks  for  his 
book,  as  I  do  with  all  acknowledgment  and  humility,  for  that  you  have  fent  me.  I  lhall 
now  ftudy  it  even  to  the  getting  it  by  heart,  efteeming  it,  according  to  my  poor  judg¬ 
ment  (which  yet  I  wifh  it  were  fo  right  in  all  things  elfe)  as  the  moft  compendious  fcale, 
for  fo  much,  to  the  height  of  the  Roman  eloquence.  '  When  I  confider  how  equally  it 
turns,  and  rifes  with  fo  many  figures,  it  feems  to  me  a  Trajan’s  column,  in  whofe 
winding  afcent  we  fee  emboffed  the  feveral  monuments  of  your  learned  vidfories  •,  and 
Salmafius  and  Morus  make  up  as  great  a  triumph,  as  that  of  Decebalus,  whom  too,  for 
ought  1  know,  you  ftiall  have  forced,  as  Trajan  the  other,  to  make  themfelves  away  out 
of  a  juft  defperation. 

I  have  an  affedfionate  curiofity0’  to  know  what  becomes  of  colonel  Overton’s  bufinefs", 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Skinner  is  got  near  you  ;  the  happinefs,  which 
I  at  the  fame  time  congratulate  to  him,  and  envy,  there  being  none  who  doth,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  more  jealoufly  honour  you  than. 


Eton,  June  2. 
1654. 


Honoured  Sir, 

Your  moft  affedlionate  humble  fervant, 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 

For  my  moft  honoured  friend,  John  Milton,  Efq;  fecretary  for  the  foreign 
affairs,  at  his  houfe  in  Petty  France,  Weftminfter. 


*  From  a  copy  tranfcribed  from  the  original  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Gwen  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancafhire. 
b  That  colonel,  who  was  governor  of  Hull,  Mr.  Marvell’s  native  town,  had  been  fent  for  from  thence  by  the 
protector,  and  kept  in  London,  upon  pretence  of  Bufinefs  ;  but  the  colonel  knew  not  what.  Letter  of  June, 
i6ri.  among  Thurloe’s  State  papers,  Vol.  If.  p.414. 
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The  u  Defenfio  Secunda”  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  by  Adrian  Ulac,  and  Morns 
foon  after  publifhed  an  Anfwer  to  it ;  incitled,  “  Alexandri  Mori,  icelefiafts  &  facrarum 
literarum  profelforis,  fides  publica,  contra  calumnias  Joannis  Miltoni Hague  1654,  in 
i2mo  ;  in  which  he  inferted  a  great  many  teftimonies  of  his  orthodoxy  and  morals, 
figned  by  the  confiftories,  academies,  fynods,  and  magiftrates  of  the  places  where  he 
had  lived.  This  occafioned  Milton  to  reply  in  his  “  Defenfio  pro  fc  contra  Alexandrum 
Morum  ecclefiaftem,  libelli  famofi,  cui  titulus,  regii  fanguinis  clamor,  &cc.  Authorem 
redte  didtum.  London  1655,  in  8vo.”  Peter  du  Moulin  in  the  pafiage  above  quoted, 
tells  us,  that  Morus  being  uneafy  at  the  fevere  attack  upon  his  character  by  Milton  in 
his  “  Defenfio  fecunda,  begun  to  grow  cool  in  the  royal  caufe  ;  and  in  his  anfwer  appeal¬ 
ed  to  two  gentlemen  of  great  credit  with  the  parliament-party,  who  knew  the  real  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor.”  This  expofed  du  Moulin  to  great  danger,  he 
being  then  in  England  ;  but  he  informs „us,  that  Milton  being  unwilling  to  own  himfelf 
guilty  of  a  miftake  in  his  charge  upon  Morus,  perfifted  in  his  accufation  •,  fo  that  the 
parliament-party  let  the  true  author  efcape  with  impunity,  left  they  fhould  publicly  con- 
tradidt  the  patron  of  their  caufe.  “  At  Morus,  tantae  invidine  impar,  in  regia  causa 
frigere  coepit,  &  clamoris  Authorem  Miltono  indicavit.  Enimvero  in  fua  ad  Miltoni 
maledidta  refponfione,  duos  adhibuit  teftes  prsecipuae  apud  perduelles  fidei,  qui  autho¬ 
rem  probe  nofient,  &  rogati  pofient  revelare.  Unde  fane  mihi  &  capiti  meo  cerdftimum 
impendebatexitium.  At  magnus  ille  juftitiae  vindex,  cui  &  hanc  operam  &  hoc  caput 
libens  devoveram,  per  Miltoni  fuperbiam  lalutem  meam  afieruit,  ut  ejus  fapientise  fo- 
lenne  eft  ex  malis  bona,  ex  tenebris  lucem  elicere.  Miitonus  enim,  qui  plenis  caninae 
eloquentise  velis  in  Morum  invedfus  fuerat,  quique  id  ferme  unicum  Defenfionis  fecund^ 
fuae  fecerat  argumentum,  ut  Mori  vitam  atque  famam  laceraret,  adduci  nunquam  po- 
tuit,  ut  fe  tarn  crafse  hallucinatum  efle  fateretur.  Scilicet  metuens  ne  coecitati  ejus  00- 
pulus  illuderet,  eumque  compararent  grammaticorum  pueri  Catulo  ill!  coeco  apud  Juve- 
nalem,  qui  pifcem  Domitiano  donatum  laudaturus, 

plurima  dixit 

In  laevum  converfus,  at  illi  dextra  jacebat 
Bellua. 

Perfeverante  igitur  Miltono  totum  illud  periculofi  in  Regem  amoris  crimen  Moro  impin- 
gere,  non  poterant  caeteri  perduelles  fine  magna  boni  patroni  lui  injuria  alium  a  >.ro 
tanti  criminis  reum  peragere.  Curpque  Miitonus  me  falvum  efte  mallet  quam  fe  ridic< 
lum,  hoc  operas  mete  praemium  tuli?  ut  Miltonum,  quern  inclementius  acceperam,  habu 
rem  patronum,  &  capitis  mei  fedulum  vTre^ocvTng-yv.” 

Milton  being  now  at  eafe  from  ftate-adverfaries  and  public  contefts,  had  leifure  again 
to  profecute  his  own  ftudies,  and  private  defigns  •,  particularly  his  “  Hiftory  of  Britn;ri- 
and  his  new  “  Thefaurus  Lingua  Latinae,”  according  to  the  method  of  Robert  Stephens ; 
“  a  work,  fays  Mr.  Philips  ,  he  had  been  long  fince  colledting  from  his  own  reading, 
and  ftill  went  on  with  at  times  even  very  near  to  his  dying  day.  Put  the  papers  after 
his  death  were  fo  difcompofed  and  deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  made  fit  for  the 
prefs.”  Thefe  papers  confifting  of  three  large  volumes  in  folio,  and  containing  a  coliec 
tion  out  of  all  the  beft  and  pureft  Roman  authors,  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  editors 
the  Cambridge  di&ionary  printed  in  1693  in  410,  with  the  title  of  ‘c  Lingua  Rom 
Diftionarium  luculeotum  novum  •>.’*  But  the  grand  defign,  to  which  he  now  begi, 
apply  himfelf,  was  his  Paradiie  Loft"*,  the  lofs  of  his  fight  not  the  leaft  div;  ..  • 
him  from  his  ftudies ;  for,  he  obferved  in  a  letter  to  the  learned  Emeric  Bigot,  ua 
March  24,  1656,  in  which  he  thanked  him  for  the  honour  of  a  vifit,  when  that  g 
man  was  in  England,  and  of  a  letter  fince  his  return  to  France  ;  that  he  bore  his  bm 

a  P.  34.  b  See  the  Preface,  p.  4.  of  Mr.  Robert  Ainfworth’s  Thefaurus  Linguae  Latins.  * 

penciiarius.  Edit.  London  1736,  in  410.  c  Philips,  p.  34. 
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nefs  with  the  greater  patience,  as  he  was  in  . hopes,  that  this  misfortune  would  add  new 
vigour  to  his  genius  •,  and  that  he  was  tar  from  being  averfe  to  his  ftudies,  which  had  ccca- 
honed  his  lofs  of  fight,  being  animated  by  the  example  of  Telephus  king  of  the  Myfiam, 
who  readily  confented  to  be  healed  by  the  weapon,  from  which  he  had  received  his  wound. 
“  Crbitatem  certe  luminis  quidni  leniter  feram,  quod  non  tarn  amiffutn  quam  revoca- 
tum  intus  atque  retraclum,  ad  acuendam  pofius  mentis  Aciem  quam  ad  hebetandam  fpe- 
rem  ?  Quo  fit,  ut  neque  Literis  irafcar,  nec  earum  ftudia  penitus  intermittam,  etiamfi  me 
tarn  male  multaverint  •,  tam  enim  morofus  ne  fim,  Myforum  regis  Telephi  faltem  exem- 
plum  erudiit,  qui  eo  telo,  quo  vulneratus  fuit,  fanari  poftea  non  recufavit.” 

The  protestor  Oliver  Cromwell  having,  in  1655,  refolved  upon  a  war  with  Spain,  his 
manifeftoof  the  reafons  inducing  him  to  it  was  published  in  Latin,  under  this  title  “  Scrip- 
turn  Dom.  Protectoris  Reipublics  Anglim,  Scotiae,  Hibernise,  &c.  ex  confenfu  atque 
fententia  concilii  fui  editum  •,  in  quo  hujus  Reipt^blicas  caufa  contra  Hispanos  juffa  effe 
demonftratur.  Londini  excudebant  Henricus  Hills  &  Johannes  Field,  Imprefiores  Dom. 
Prctedtoris,  1655.”  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  both  from  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the 
ftyle,  and  the  duty  of  Milton’s  office,  that  this  piece  was  the  produdt  of  his  pen.  Nor 
is  it  improbable  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  famous  Latin  verfes,  fent  with  the 
protedlor’s  picture  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  were  compofed  by  our  author,  though 
afcribed  by  others  to  Andrew  Marvel.  His  ftate-letters,  written  while  he  executed  the 
poll  of  Latin  fecretary,  are  an  illuftrious  proof  of  his  maftery  of  that  language.,  upon 
the  moft  difficult  fubjedls,  and  have  been  the  bell  model-  to  his  fucceffors  in  that 
place. 

The  value,  which  he  had  for  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  engaged  him  in  1658, 
to  publifh  at  London  in  8vo,  a  manufcript  of  that  great  man  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Cabinet-Council,  containing  the  chief  arts  of  empire,  and  myfteries  of  Rate  ;  difca- 
binated  in  political  and  polemical  Aphorifms,  grounded  on  authority  and  experience,  ana 
illuftrated  with  the  choiceft  examples  and  hiftorical  obfervations.  By  the  ever  renowned 
knight  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Publiffied  by  John  Milton,  Efq-,”  with  the  following  ad- 
vertifement :  “  Having  had  the  manufcript  of  this  treatife,  written  by  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
legh,  many  years  in  my  hands,  and  finding  it  lately  by  chance  among  other  books  and 
papers ;  upon  reading  thereof.  I  thought  it  a  kinde  of  injury  to  withhold  longer  the 
work  of  fo  eminent  an  author  from  the  publick,  it  being  anfwerable  in  fiile  to  other 
works  of  his  already  extant,  as  far  as  the  fubjedt  would  permit ;  and  given  me  for 
a  true  copy  by  a  learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected  feveral  fuch  pieces.” 

The  year  following  he  appeared  again  as  an  author,  in  “  a  Treatife  of  the  civil  power 
in  ecclefiaflical  caufes  printed  at  London,  in  nmo;  and  another  Tradl  intitled,  “  Con- 
fiderations  touching  the  lxkeliefb  means  to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the  church.  Wherein, 
is  alfo  difcourfed,  of  tithes,  church-fees,  church-revenues ;  and  whether  any  mainte¬ 
nance  of  minifters  can  be  fettled  by  law.  The  author  J.  M.  London  1659,  in  i2mo.” 
The  former  piece  reftored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  fome  of  his  republican  friends, 
who  had  before  quefticned  his  attachment  to  their  principles ;  and  Mr.  Wall  of  Cauffiam, 
in  a  letter,4  dated  May  26,  1659,  after  returning  him  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  let¬ 
ters  •,  adds,  “  I  confefs,  I  have  (even  in  my  privacy  in  the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  of 
you,  and  that  with  much  refpedt,  for  your  friendfhip  to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and 
in  bad  times.  But  I  was  uncertain,  whether  your  relation  to  the  court  (though  I  think 
a  commonwealth  was  more  friendly  to  you  than  a  court  j  had  not  clouded  your  former 
light  :  but  your  laft  book  refolved  that  doubt.*  You  complain  of  the  non  proficiency 
oL  the  nation,  and  its  retrogade  motion  of  late,  in  liberty  and  fpiritual  truths.  It  is 
much  to  be  bewailed,  but  ffcili  let  us  pity  human  frailty.  When  thofe,  who  made  deep 
proteftations  of  their  zeal  for  our  liberty  both  fpiritual  and  civil,  and  made  the  faire-ft 

a  TVanfcribed  from  the  original  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Owen,  of  Rochdale  in  Lancaihire. 
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offers  to  be  affertors  thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trufted,  when  thofe  being  inflated 
in  power,  fhall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  back  to  Egypt  i 
and  by  that  force,  which  we  gave  them  to  win  us  liberty,  hold  us  faff  in  chains,  what 
can  poor  people  do  !  You  know  who  they  were  that  watched  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre,  to 
keep  him  from  rifing.”  Mr.  Wall  then  urges  him  to  proceed  to  that  other  fubjeft,  which 
he  had  promifed,  that  hire  greatly  impedes  Truth  and  Liberty ;  and  which  Milton  foon 
after  executed  in  his  “  Confiderations.” 

The  confufions  of  this  year  1659,  in  which  Richard  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  refign 
the  protedtorfhip'  in  May,  and  the  parliament  diflolved  by  the  army  in  October,  gave 
occafion  to  Milton  to  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  lays  down  the  model  of  a  commonwealth  i 
not  fuch  as  he  thought  the  beft,  but  what  might  be  readied:  fettled  at  that  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reftoration  of  kingly  government  and  domeftic  diforders,  till  a  more  favour¬ 
able  feafon,  or  better  difpofitions  for  erecting  a  perfect  democracy.  This  and  another 
fmall  piece  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  feems  to  be  addrefted  to  General  Monk,  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Toland  by  a  gentleman,  who,  a  little  after  Milton’s  death,  had 
them  from  his  nephew  and  Mr.  Toland  gave  them  to  be  publifh’d  in  the  edition  of  our 
author’s  works  in  1698,  in  fol.  a 

His  cc  ready  and  eafy  way  to  eftablifh  a  free  commonwealth  ;  and  the  excellence 
thereof  compared  with  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  re -admitting  kingfhip  in  the 
nation,”  was  publifhed  at  London  in  bFeb.  1659-60,  in  4to.  and  foon  after  attacked  in 
a  burlefque  pamphlet  pretended  to  be  written  by  Mr.  James  Harrington’s  Republican 
club,  and  printed  under  the  title  of  “  The  Cenfure  of  the  Rota  upon  Mr.  Milton’s 
book,  entituled,  The  ready  and  eafy  way  to  eftablifh  a  free  commonwealth.  London 
printed  by  Raul  Giddy,  printer  to  the  Rota,  at  the  fign  of  the  Windmill  in  Turn-againe- 
Lane,  1660.”  Pagg.  16.  In  the  title-page  is  the  following  order. 

“  Die  Lunas  26,  Martii,  1660. 

Ordered  by  the  Rota,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  defired  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  this 
daye’s  proceeding  upon  Mr.  Milton’s  book,  called,  ‘  The  ready  and  eafy  Way,  &c. 
and  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  publifhed,  and  a  Copy  thereof  to  be 
fent  to  Mr.  Milton. 

Trundle  Wheeler,  Clerk  to  the  Rota.” 

But  a  more  ferious  anfwer  was  returned  to  it  in  a  piece  publifhed  in  May  1660,  inti- 
tled,  “  The  dignity  of  kingfhip  aflerted ;  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Milton’s  ready  and  eafy  way, 
&c.  Proving  that  kingfhip  is  both  in  itfelf,  and  in  reference  to  thefe  nations,  far  the 
moft  excellent  government,  and  the  returning  to  our  former  loyalty  or  obedience  thereto, 
is  the  only  way  under  God,  to  reftore  and  fettle  thefe  three  once  flourifhing,  now  lan- 
guifhing,  broken,  and  almoft  ruined  nations.  By  G.  G.  a  lover  of  loyalty  :  humbly  de¬ 
dicated  and  presented  to  his  moft  excellent  majefty  Charles  II.  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  true  hereditary  king.” 

The  near  approach  of  the  reftoration  did  not  deter  our  author  from  declaring  his  fen- 
timents  againft  monarchical  government ;  for  upon  the  publication  of  a  fermon,  intitled, 
-*•  'The  fear  of  God  and  the  King  •,  preached  by  Matthew  Griffith,  D.  D.  at 
Mercer’s-chapel,  on  Sunday,  March  25,  1660,”  he  immediately  publifhed  4  4  Brief  Notes” 
upon  it ;  which  were  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Roger  L’eftrange,  in  a  piece  intitled,  “  No 
blind  Guides,”  printed  in  his  Apology  at  London,  1660  in  4to. 

He  held  his  office  of  Latin  fecretary,  till  within  a  fhort  time  of  the  reftoration,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  houfe  in  Petty-France,  where  for  eight  years  before  he  had 
been  vifited  by  all  foreigners  of  note  and  feveral  perfons  of  quality ;  and  by  the  advice 

a  Toland,  p.  37.  b  Wood,  Col.  266.  and  Bifliop  Rennet’s  Regiiterand  Chronicle,  p.  73. 
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of  his  friends  abfconded,  till  fuch  time  as  the  event  of  public  affairs  lhould  diredt  him- 
what  courle  to  take^  for  this  purpofe  he  retired  to  a  friend’s  houfe  in  Bartholomew  - 
Clofe  near  Weft-Smithfield,  till  the  adt  of  oblivion  came  forth  •,  “  which  fays  Mr  Phi¬ 
lips  ,  proved  as  favourable  to  him  as  could  be  hoped  or  expedit'd,  through  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  fome,  that  flood  his  friends  both  in  council  and  parliament :  particularly  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  Andrew  Marvel,  a  member  for  Hull,  acted  vigoroufly  in 
his  behalf,  and  made  a  confiderable  party  for  him  ;  fo  that,  together  with  John  Good¬ 
win  of  Coleman-ftreet,  he  was  only  fo  far  excepted,  as  not  to  bear  any  office  in  the 
commonwealth.”  But  we  have  the  moft  accurate  account  of  this  affair  in  Mr.  Richard 
fon’s  life  of  our  author  b,  whofe  wrords  we  fhall  tranfcribe.  “  That  Milton  efcaped,  is 
well  known,  but  not  how.  By  the  account  we  have,  it  was  by  the  adt  of  indemnity ; 
only  incapacitated  for  any  public  employment.  This  is  a  notorious  miftake,  though 
Toland,  the  bifhop  of  Sarum,  Fenton,  &c.  have  gone  into  it,  confounding  him  with 
Goodwin.  Their  cafes  were  very  different,  as  I  found  upon  enquiry.  Not  to  take  a. 
matter  of  this  importance  upon  truft,  I  had  firil  recourfe  to  the  act  itfelf.  Milton  is 
not  among  the  excepted..  If  he  was  fo  conditionally  pardoned,  it  muft  then  be  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  inftrument.  That  could  not  be  after  he  had  been  purified  intirely  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  indemnity  ;  nor  was  it  likely  the  king,  who  had  declared  from  Breda,  he  would  par¬ 
don  all  but  whom  the  parliament  fhould  judge  unworthy  of  it,  and  had  thus  lodged  the 
matter  with  them,  fhould,  before  they  come  to  a  determination,  bellow  a  private  adt  of 
indulgence,  and  to  one  fo  notorious  as  Milton.  ’Tis  true,  Rapin  fays,  fevera]  princi¬ 
pal  republicans  applied  for  mercv,  whilft  the  act  was  yet  depending,  but  quotes  nc 
authority ;  and  upon  fearch,  no  fuch  pardon  appears  on  record,  though  many  are  two 
or  three  years  after,  but  then  they  are  without  reftriclions.  Some  people  were  willing 
to  have  a  particular  as  well  as  the  general  pardon.  But  whatever  was  the  cafe  of  others, 
there  is  a  realon  befides  what  has  been  already  noted,  to  believe  no  fuch  favour  would 
now  be  fhewn  to  Milton.  The  houfe  of  commons  (16th  June  l66o)  vote  the  king  be 
moved  to  call  in  Milton’s  two  books,  and  that  of  John  Goodwin,  written  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be  burnt  •,  and  that  the  Attorney-general  do- 
proceed  againft  them  by  indidlment  or  otherwife..  June  27th,  an  order  of  council  re¬ 
citing  that  vote  of  the  16th,  and  that  the  perfons  were  not  to  be  found,  diredts  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  calling  in  Milton’s  two  books,  which  are  here  explained  to  be  that  againft 
Salmafius  (the  Defence)  and  his  Anfwer  to  Eikon  Bafilike  ;  as  alfo  Goodwin’s  book. 
And  a  proclamation  was  iffued  accordingly,  and  another  to  the  lame  purpofe  13th  of 
Auguft.  As  for  Goodwin-,  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  life,  but  he  was  voted  to  be  excepted 
out  of  the  adl  of  indemnity  among  the  twenty  defigned  to  have  penalties  indicted  fhort 
of  death.  And  Auguft  the  27th,  thofe  books  of  Milten  and  Goodwin  were  burnt  by. 
the  hangman.  1  he  adt  of  oblivion  was  paffed  the  29th,  [Rennet’s  Regifter.  J  ’Tis  feen 
by  this  account,  that  Milton’s  perfon  and  Goodwin’s  are  feparated,  though  their  books 
are  blended  together.  As  the  king’s  intention  appeared  to  be  to  pardon  all  but  adlual 
regicides,  as  bifhop  Burnet  fays  c  ;  it  is  odd  he  fhould  fay  in  the  fame  breath,  alrr.oft  all 
people  were  furprized  that  Goodwin  and  Milton  efcaped  all  cenfure,  'neither  is  that  true, 
as  has  been  feen. )Why  fhould  it  be  fo  ftrange,  they  being  not  concerned  in  the  king’s 
blood  ?  That  he  was  forgot,  as  Toland  fays  fome  people  imagined,  was  very  unlikely. 
However  it  is  certain,  by  what  has  been  fhewn  from  bifhop  Kennet,  he  was  not.  That: 
he  fnould  be  diftinguifhed  from  Goodwin  with  advantage,  will  juftly  appear  ftrange,  for 
his  vaft  merit  as  an  honeft  man,  a  great  feholar,  and  a  moft  excellent  writer,  and  his 
fame  on  that  account,  will  hardly  be  thought  the  caufes,  efpecially  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  “  Paradife  Loft”  was  not  yet  produced,  and  the  writings,  on  which  his  vaft  repu¬ 
tation  flood,  were  now  accounted  criminal,  every  one  of  them;  and  thofe  moft,  which 
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were  the  main  pillars  of  his  fame.  Goodwin  was  an  inconfiderable  offender  compared 
with  him.  Some  fecret  caufe  muft  be  recurred  to  in  accounting  for  this  indulgence.  T 
have  heard  that  fecretary  Mortice  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  were  his  friends,  and  managed 
matters  artfully  in  his  favour,  Doubtlefs  they  or  fomebody  elfe  did,  and  they  very  pro¬ 
bably,  as  being  very  powerful  friends  at  that  time.  But  ftill  how  came  they  to  put  their 
intereft  on  fuch  a  ftretch  in  favour  of  a  man  fo  notorioufiy  obnoxious  P  Perplexed  and 
inquifitive  as  I  was,  I  at  length  found  the  fecret.  It  was  Sir  William  Davenant  obtained 
his  remiffion  in  return  for  his  own  life  procured  by  Milton’s  intereft,  when  himfelf  was  under 
condemnation,  Anno  1650.  A  life  was  owing  to  Milton,  f  Davenant’s)  and  it  was  nobly 
paid  :  Milton’s  for  Davenant’s  at  Davenant’s  interceffion.  The  management  of  the  affair 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  by  fignifying  the  king’s  defire,  or  otherwife,  was 
perhaps  by  thofe  gentlemen  named.”  This  account  Mr.  Richardfon  had  from  Mr.  Pope,, 
who  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton,  the  celebrated  a<5tor,  who  was  firft 
brought  upon  the  ftage  by  Sir  William  Davenant. 

Milton  was  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  December 
following,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  from  the  following  minutes  in  the  books  of  that 
houfe,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Richardfon. 

“  Saturday,  15th  Dec.  1660. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Milton,  now  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  attending  this 
houfe,  be  forthwith  releafed,  paying  his  fees. 

Monday,  1 7th  Dec.. 

A  complaint  made,  that  the  ferjeant  at  arms  had  demanded  excefiive  fees  for  the  im- 
prifonment  of  Mr.  Milton. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  for  privileges  to  examine  this  bufinefs,> 
and  to  call  Mr.  Milton  and  the  ferjeant  before  them,  and  to  determine  what  is  fit  to  be 
given  the  ferjeant  for  his  fees  in  this  cafe.” 

But  we  have  no  account,  when  he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  Guy  Patin  indeed  in  a1 
letter  dated  July  13th,  1660  a  writes,  that  he  had  juft  been  told  by  M.  de  la  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  that  “  Milton’s  book  againft  the  late  king  of  England  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman  ;  that  Milton  was  in  cuftody  •,  that  he  would  probably  be  hanged  j, 
that  Milton  wrote  that  book  only  in  Englilh,  and  that  a  per  .'on,  named,  Peter  du  Mou¬ 
lin,  fon  of  Peter  du  Moulin  of  Sedan,  who  had  translated  it  into  elegant  Latin,  was  in¬ 
danger  of  his  life.”  There  is  one  very  grofs  miftake  here,  frnce  du  Moulin  was  a  zealous 
royalift,  and  author  of  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Coelumr  as  I  have  obferved  above. 
However  M.  Demifty,  in  a  letter  of  his  printed  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique,.  Tom.  ix. 
Part  2.  Art.  1.  p.  234,  obferves,  that  this  letter  of  Patin  may  ferve  to  give  us  fome 
light  into  the  time,  v/hen  Milton  was  taken  into  cuftody  :  that  as  this  letter  is  dated  July 
1 3th,  and  mentions  the  news  as  juft  then  received,  it  is  poflible,  that  it  might  reach; 
Paris  from  London  in  four  or  five  days,  being  dated  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  July,  N.  S. 
and  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  of  June,  O.  S.  and  that  Milton  might  have 
been  been  taken  on  one  of  thofe  days.  The  order  of  council,  which  (hews  that  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  is  dated  the  twenty-feventh,  and  would  not  ftop  the  fearch  after  him, 

&c  1  own,  fays  Monfieur  Demifty,  that  Patin  adds  another  piece  of  news,,  which  was  nor 
exactly  true,  viz.  “  that  Milton’s  book  againft  the  late  king  of  England”  had  been  14  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.”  Milton’s  book,  or  rather  books,  were  not 
burnt  till  Aug.  27th.  But  one  may  eafily  conceive  how  fuch  a  piece  of  news,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  true,  might  be  anticipated  on  account  of  the  order  of  council  for 

*  Letters  choifies  de  feu  Mr.  Guy  Patin,  Vo!- II.  Lettr.  187.  Edit,  de  Cologne  1691. 
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burning  the  condemned  books 3  but  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  conceived  in  my  opinion,  that 
a  correfpondent  in  England,  who  appears  to  have  known  of  this  order,  in  which  Milton 
is  faid  not  to  be  found,  fhould  pofitively  fay,  ‘  Milton  is  in  Cuftody’,  unlefs  he  was 
feized  after  the  publication  of  the  order.” 

But  after  all,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  not  in  cuftody  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  when 
the  proclamation  iffued  that  day  fpeaks  of  him,  as  fled  or  abfconded  •,  nor  on  the  12th 
of  September,  on  which  day  a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms 
was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  Milton’s  name  not  among  them  •,  and  in  the 
day  following  the  houfe  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  November.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore, 
that  after  the  a<ft  of  indemnity  was  paft,  and  the  houfe  adjourned,  he  came  out  of  his 
concealment,  and  was  afterwards  taken  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  of  arms,  by  virtue 
of  the  former  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  •,  but  we  cannot  find,  that  he  was  profe- 
cuted  by  the  attorney  general,  nor  was  he  continued  in  cuftody  very  long,  oeing  fet  at 
liberty  on  the  13  th  of  December. 

Being  fecured  by  his  pardon,  he  appeared  again  in  public,  and  took  a  houfe  in  Holborn, 
near  Red-lion-fields,  but  foon  removed  to  Jewen-ftreet,  near  Alderfgate-ftreet,  where  he 
married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Minfhul  of  Cheihire,  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Paget  of  Coleman-ftreet,  to  whom  fhe  was  related  •,  but  he 
had  no  child  by  her  a.  She  died  at  Nantwich  in  Chefhire  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago. 

Soon  after  the  reftauration  he  is  faid  to  have  been  offered  the  place  of  Latin  fecretary 
to  the  king,  which  he  refufed.  Mr.  Richardfon,  who  relates  this  ftory,  expreffes  him- 
felf  in  thefe  terms  :  “  My  authority  is  Henry  Bendilh  Efq;  a  defcendant  by  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  fide  from  the  protestor  Oliver  Cromwell.  Their  family  and  Milton’s  were  in  great 
intimacy  before  and  after  his  death  ;  and  the  thing  was  known  among  them.  Mr.  Ben- 
difh  has  heard  the  widow  or  daughter  (of  Milton)  or  both  lay  it,  that  foon  after  the 
reftoration,  the  king  offered  to  employ  this  pardon’d  man,  as  Latin  fecretary  ;  the  poll 
in  which  he  ferved  Cromwell  with  fo  much  integrity  and  ability.  (That  a  like  offer 
was  made  to  Thurloe,  is  not  difputed,  as  ever  1  heard.  (Milton  withftood  the  offer, 
the  wife  prefled  his  compliance.  “  Thou  art  in  the  right,”  fays  he-,  “  you,  as  other 
women,  would  ride  in  your  coach  :  for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honeft 
man.” 

“  The  Accedence  commenced  Grammar,”  publilhed  by  him  at  London,  in  8vo.  in 
1661.  is  an  inftance  of  the  condefcenfion  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  ever  lived, 
equal  to  the  higheft  fubjedls,  Hooping  to  one  of  the  loweft,  though  the  moft  ufeful,  out  of 
that  zeal  for  the  right  education,  which  he  Ihewed  throughout  his  life.  And  the  fame  year 
he  gave  the  world  another  traft  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  intitled,  “  Aphorifms  of 
State.” 

The  year  following  1662,  we  find  him  living  in  Jewen-ftreet,  in  a  private  and  retired 
manner,  purfuing  of  his  ftudies,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  perfon  employed  in  reading  to 
him,  who  was  ufually  the  fon  of  fome  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  undertook 
that  office,  in  order  for  improvement  by  his  converfation  and  inftruciions.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellwood,  afterwards  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  amongft  the  quakers,  and  who 
gives  us  this  account0,  attended  him  for  thefe  purpofes,  being  recommended  to  him  by 
Dr.  Paget,  and  went  every  day  in  the  Afternoon,  except  Sunday  d,  and  read  to  him  fuch 
books  in  the  1  atin  tongue  as  Milton  thought  proper  c.  “At  my  firft  fitting  to  read  to 
him,  “  fays  Mr.  Ellwood  f,  obferving  that  I  ufed  theEnglifh  pronunciation,  he  told  me, 
if  I  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  underftand  Latin 
authors,  but  to  converfe  with  foreigners  either  abroad  or  at  home,  I  mull  learn  the  fo- 
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reign  pronunciation.  To  this  I  confenting,  he  inftrudled  me  how  to  found  the  vowels, 
fo  different  from  the  common  pronunciation  ufed  by  the  Englilh,  who  fpeak  Anglice 
their  Latin,  that  (with  fome. few  other  variations  in  founding  fome  confonants  in  particu¬ 
lar  cafes,  as  c  before  e  and  i  like  ch,  lc  before  i  like  fh,  &c.)  1  he  Latin  thus  fpoken 

feemed  as  different  from  that  which  was  delivered  as  the  Englifh  generally  fpeak  it,  as  if 
it  were  another  language  .  .  .  This  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  difficulty  to 
me.  It  was  now  harder  to  me  to  read,  than  it  was  before  to  underftand  when  read. 
But 

- Labor  omnia  vincit 

lmprobus  ; 

and  fodid^,  which  made  my  reading  the  more  acceptable  to  my  mailer.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving  with  what  earned:  defire  1  purfued  learning,  gave  me  not  only 
all  the  encouragement,  but  all  the  help  he  could.  For  having  a  curious  ear,  he  un- 
derftood  by  my  tone,  when  I  underftood  what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  would  flop  me,  examine  me,  and  open  the  mod:  difficult  padages  to  me.” 

It  was  not  long  after  Milton’s  third  marriage,  that  he  removed  to  an  houfe  in  the 
Artillery-Walk  leading  to  Bunhill-fields ;  “  and  this,”  fays  Mr.  Philips  ,  “  was  his  lad: 
flage  in  this  world  ;  but  it  was  of  many  years  continuance  ;  more  perhaps  than  he  had 
had  in  any  other  place  befides.”  And  Mr.  Richardfon  informs  us  r,  that  “  he  ufed  to 
fit  in  a  grey  coarfe  cloth  coat  at  the  door  of  this  houfe,  in  warm  funny  weather,  to 
enjoy  the  freffi  air ;  and  fo,  as  well  as  in  his  room,  received  the  vilits  of  people  of 
diftinguifhed  parts,  as  well  as  quality.  And  very  lately  I  had  the  good  fortune,  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Richardfon,  to  have  another  pidture  of  him  from  an  ancient  clergyman  in 
Dorfetfbire,  Dr.  Wright.  He  found  him  in  a  fmall  houfe  ;  he  thinks  but  one  room  on 
a  door.  In  that,  up  one  pair  of  flairs,  which  was  hung  with  a  rufty  green,  he  found 
John  Milton  fitting  in  an  elbow-chair ;  black  clothes,  and  neat  enough  ;  pale,  but  not 
cadaverous ;  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty;  and  with  chalk-flones.  Among  other  difcourfe 
he  expreffed  himfelf  to  this  purpofe,  that  was  he  free  from  the  pain  this  gave  him,  his 
blindnefs  would  be  tolerable.” 

When  the  plague  began  to  encreafe  in  London,  in  1665,  Mr.  Ellwood  took  a  fmall 
houfe  for  Milton  and  his  family,  at  St.  Giles  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamfhire  ;  and  after  the 
ficknels  was  over,  and  the  city  .well  cleanfed  and  become  fafely  habitable  again,  Milton 
returned  to  London  c. 

His  “  Paradife  Lofl  was  now  finifhed,  for  when  Mr.  Ellwood  vifited  him  at  St.  Giles 
Chalfont,  Milton  lent  him  the  manufcript  of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  read  it  over,  and 
give  him  his  judgment  of  it.  When  Mr.  Ellwood  returned  it,  Milton  afked  him  how 
he  liked  it,  and  what  he  thought  of  it;  “  which  I  modefly  but  freely  told  him,  fays 
Mr.  Ellwood  d ;  and  after  fome  further  difcourfe  about  it,  I  pleafantly  faid  to  him,  ‘  Thou 
haft  faid  much  of  Paradife  Loft ;  but  what  haft  thou  to  fay  of  Paradife  Found  ?*  He 
made  me  no  anfwer,  but  fate  fome  time  in  a  mufe  ;  then  broke  off  that  difcourfe,  and 
fell  upon  another  fubjedt.”  When  Mr.  Ellwood  afterwards  waited  upon  him  in  London, 
Milton  fhewed  him  his  Paradife  Regained,  and  in  a  pleafant  tone  laid  to  him,  “  This 
is  owing  to  you  ;  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  queftion  you  put  to  me  at  ChaL 
font;  which  before  I  had  not  thought  of.  Mr.  Philips,  obferves  c,  that  the  fubjedl  of 
tc  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft”  was  firft  defigned  for  a  tragedy  ;  M  and  in  the  fourth  book, 
of  the  poem,”  fays  he,  “  there  are  ten  verfes,  which,  leveral  years  before  the  poem  was 

a  P.  38.  b  Life  of  Milton,  p.  4.  c  Hiitory  of  the  Life  of  Tho.  Ellwood,  p.  246,  247. 
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begun,  were  ftiewn  to  me  and  fome  others,  as  defigned  for  the  very  beginning  of  the 
faid  tragedy,”  The  verfes  were  thefe  s 

O  thou  !  that,  with  furpaffing  glory  crown’d, 

Look’ft  from  thy  foie  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  wrorld  ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftars 
Hide  their  diminilh’d  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 

But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

O  Sun  !  to  tell  thee,  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  ftate 
I  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere ; 

’Till  pride  and  worfe  ambition,  threw  me  down,  ^ 

Warring  in  Heav’n  againlt  Heav’n’s  machlefs  king. 

There  are  feveral  plans  of  w  Paradife  Loft”  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy  in  our  author’s 
own  hand-writing  in  the  manufcript  in  Trinity- college  library,  which  contains  likewife  a 
great  variety  of  other  fubjefts  for  tragedies,  and  is  as  follows  : 


From  Milton’s  Manufcript. 


The  Perfons. 

Michael 
Heavenly  Love 
Chqpis  of  Angels 
Lucifer 

Eve01  }  Serpent. 

Confcience 
Death 
Labour 
Sicknelle 
Difcontent 
Ignorance 
with  others 
Faith 
Hope 
Charity. 


I  Mutes. 


The  Perfons. 

Mofes 

Divine  Juftice,  Mercie,  Wifdom,  heavenly 
Love 

Hefperus  the  Evening-ftar 

Chorus  of  Angels 

Lucifer 

Adam 

Eve 

Confcience 
Labour 
Sicknelle 
Difcontent 
Ignorance 
Feare 
Death 
Faith 
Hope 
Charity 


>•  Mutes 


Other  Tragedies. 

Adam  in  Banilhment. 
The  Flood. 

Abram  in  Egypt. 


PARA- 
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The  Perfons. 

Mofes  vrQoXo'yi'Qi,  recounting  how  he  aflumed  his  true  bodie ;  that  it  corrupts  not, 
becaufe  of  his  [abode]  with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  of  Enoch  and  Eliah  : 
befides  the  purity  of  the  place,  that  certaine  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds  preferve  it 
from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to  the  fight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  fe  Adam  in  the 
ftate  of  innocence  by  reafon  of  thire  fin. 

Juft  ice  > 

Mercie  C  debating  what  fhould  become  of  Man,  if  he  fall. 

Wifdome  3 

Chorus  of  Angels  fing  a  hymne  of  the  creation. 

» 

Ad  II. 

Heavenly  Love 
Evening-Starre 

Chorus  fing  the  marriage  fong,  and  defcribe  paradice. 

Ad  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam’s  ruine. 

Chorus  feares  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer’s  rebellion  and  fall. 

Ad  IV. 

£dam  J  fallen. 

Eve  J 

Confidence  cites  them  to  God’s  examination. 

Chorus  bewailes,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  hath  loft. 

Ad  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradice  : 

Praefented  by  an  Angel  with 

Labour,  Griefe,  Hatred,  Envie,  Warre,  Famine,  Peftilence,  Sicknefie,  t 

Difcontent,  Ignorance,  Feare,  Death  entered  into  the  World  ;  $  utes' 

To  whome  he  gives  thire  names :  likewife  Winter,  Heat,  Tempeft,  &c. 

Faith 
Hope 
Charity 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 


The  Deluge.  Sodom. 

Dinah.  Vide  Eufeb.  Prasparat.  Evang.  L.  9,  C.  22, 


Dinah 

The  Perfons. 

Hamor. 

Debora,  Rebecca’s  nurfe, 

•  Sichem. 

Jacob. 

Counfelors  2. 

Simeon. 

Nuncius. 

Levi. 

Chorus, 

Vol.  I. 

A 

“  Thamar 

J 


comfort  him,  and  inftrud  him. 
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tc  Thamar  Cuopborufa ;  where  Juda  is  found  to  have  bin  the  author  of  that  crime, 
which  he  condemned  in  Thamar. 

Thamar  excufed  in  what  fhe  attempted. 

The  golden  Calfe,  or  the  mafiacre  in  Horeb. 

The  Quails,  Num.  xi. 

The  Murmurers,  Num.  xiv. 

Corah,  Dathan,  &c.  Num.  xvi.  xvii, 

Moabi tides,  Num.  xxv. 

Achan,  Jofue  vii.  and  viih 

Jofuah  in  Gibeon,  Jof.  x. 

Gideon  Idoloclaftes,  Jud.  vi.  7. 

Gideon  purfuing,  Jud.  viii. 

Abimelech  the  Ufurper,  Jud.  ix. 

Samfon  purfophorus,  or  Hybrifl.es,  or  Dagonalia,  Jud.  xvi. 

Samfon  marriing  or  in  Ramath  Lechi,  Jud.  xv. 

Comazontes,  or  the  Benjaminites,  or  the  Rioters,  Jud.  xix.  20,  21. 

Theriftria,  a  paftoral  out  of  Ruth. 

Eliadae,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  Sam.  i.  2,  3,  4,  beginning  with  the  firft  overthrow  of 
Ifrael  by  the  Philiftins,  interlac’t  with  Samuel’s  vifion  concerning  Eli’s  familie. 

Jonathan  refcued,  Sam.  i.  14. 

Doeg  flandering,  Sam.  i.  22. 

The  fheepfhearers  in  Carmel,  a  paftoral,  1  Sam.  xxv. 

Saul  in  Gilboa,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  31. 

David  revolted,  1  Sam.  from  the  xxviith  ch.  to  the  xxxift. 

David  adulterous,  2  Sam.  xi.  12. 

Thamar,  2  Sam.  xiii. 

Achitophel,  2  Sam.  xv,  16,  17,  18. 

Adoniah,  1  Reg.  2. 

Solomon,  Gynaecocratumenos,  or  Idolomargus,  aut  Thyfiazufe.  Reg.  1.  1 1. 

Rehoboam,  1  Reg.  12.  'wher  is  difputed  of  a  politick  religion. 

Abias^Therfeus.  1  Reg.  14.  The  queen  after  much  difpute,  as  the  laft  refuge,  fent 
to  the  profet  Ahias  of  Shilo ;  receavs  the  mefiage.  The  epitafis  in  that  fhe,  hearing  the 
child  fhall  die  as  fhe  comes  home,  refufes  to  return,  thinking  thereby  to  elude  the  oracle. 
The  former  part  is  fpent  in  bringing  the  flick  prince  forth,  as  it  were  defirous  to  fliift 
his  chamber  and  couch,  as  dying  men  ufe,  his  father  telling  him  what  facrifice  he  had 
fent  for  his  health  to  Bethel  and  Dan  ;  his  fearlefinefie  of  death,  and  putting  his  father 
mind  to  fet  to  Ahiah.  The  chorus  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  bemoaning  his  vertues  be¬ 
reft  them,  and  at  another  time  wondring  why  Jeroboam  being  bad  himfelf  fhould  flo 
grieve  for  his  fon  that  was  good,  &c. 

Imbres,  or  the  Showers,  1  Reg.  xviii.  19. 

Naboth  crvKo(pocv-rJpzvos,  1  Reg.  xxi. 

Ahab,  1  Reg.  xxii.  beginning  at  the  fynod  of  fals  profets  5  ending  with  relation  of 
Ahab’s  death  ;  his  bodie  brought ;  Zedechiah  flain  by  Ahab’s  friends  for  his  fleducing. 
(See  Eavater,  2  Chron.  xviii.) 

Elias  in  the  mount,  2  Reg.  i.  ’O^/Sar^,  or  better,  Elias  Polemiftes. 

Elifeus  Hudrochoos,  2  Reg.  iii.  Htidrophantes,  Aquator. 

Elifeus  Adorodocetas. 

Elifeus  Menutes,  five  in  Dothaimis,  2  Reg.  6. 

Samaria  Liberata,  2  Reg.  vii. 

Achabsi  Cunoborwmeni,  2  Reg.  9.  The  fcene  Jefrael :  beginning  from  the  watch¬ 
man’s  difcovery  of  Jehu  till  he  go  out :  in  t-Sl  mean  while,  mefiage  of  things  pafiing 

brought 
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brought  to  Jefebel,  &c.  Laftly  the  feventy  heads  of  Ahab’s  fons  brought  of  Ahaziah’s, 
brethren  (lain  on  the  way,  ch.  io. 

Jehu  Belicola,  2  Reg.  x. 

Athaliah,  2  Reg.  xi. 

Amaziah  Doryalotus.  2  Reg.  xiv,  2  Chron.  xxv. 

Hezechias  7roXio^^evogy  2  Reg.  xviii.  19.  Hefechia  befieged.  The  wicked  hypo- 
crify  of  Shebna,  fpoken  of  in  the  xith  or  thereabout  of  Ifaiah,  and  the  commendation 
of  Eliakim,  will  afford  utyo^ag  Xoya,  together  with  a  faction,  that  fought  help  from 
Egypt. 

Jofiah  A<a£omenos  2  Reg.  xxiii. 

Zedechiah  VeoTS(>!&v,  2  Reg.  but  the  ftory  is  larger  in  Jeremiah. 

Solom&n  Halofis;  which  may  begin  from  a  meffage  brought  to  the  city,  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Zedechiah  and  his  children  in  Ribla,  and  fo  feconded  with  the  burning  and 
deftruftion  of  city  and  temple  by  Nebuzaradan  ;  lamented  by  Jeremiah. 

Afa  or  iEthiopes,  2  Chron.  xiv.  v/ith  the  depofing  his  mother,  and  burning  her 
idol. 

The  three  children,  Dan.  iii. 

Britifh  Trag. 

1.  Venutius,  hufband  to  Cartifmandua. 

2.  The  cloifter  king  Conftans  let  up  by  Vortiger. 

3.  Vortiger  marrying  Roena.  (See  Speed.)  Reproved  by  Vodin,  archbiihop  of 
London.  Speed. 

The  three  Following  were  added  afterwards  in  the  margin. 

4.  Vortiger  poifoned  by  Roena. 

5.  Vortiger  immured. 

6.  The  maffacre  of  the  Britains  by  Hengift,  in  their  cups  at  Salisbury -plain.  Maims- 
bury. 

7.  Sigher  of  the  Eaft-Saxons  revolted  from  the  faith,  and  reclaimed  by  Jarumang. 

8.  Ethelbert  of  the  Eaft-angles  flain  by  Offa  the  Mercian.  See  Holinih.  L.  6.  C.  5. 
Speed  in  the  life  of  Offa  and  Ethelbert. 

9.  Sebert  flaine  by  Penda  after  he  had  left  his  kingdom.  See  Holinfhed,  116  p. 

10.  Wulfer  flaying  his  tow  fons  for  beeing  chriftians. 

11.  Ofbert  of  Northumberland  flain  for  ravifhing  the  wife  of  Bernbocard,  and  the 
Danes  brought  in.  See  Stow.  Holinfh.  L.  6.  c.  12.  and  efpeciallly  Speed,  L.  8.  c.  2. 

12.  Edmund  laft  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles  martyred  by  Hinguar  the  Dane.  See 
Speed,  L.  8.  c.  2. 

13.  Sigbert,  tyrant  of  the  Weft-Saxons  flaine  by  a  fwinheard. 

14.  Edmund  brother  of  Athelftan  flaine  by  a  theefe  at  his  owne  table.  Malmefb. 

1 5.  Edwin,  fon  to  Edward  the  younger,  for  luft  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  or  rather 
by  faction  of  monks,  whome  he  hated  ;  together  the  impoftor  Dunftan. 

16.  Edward  fon  of  Edgar  murdered  by  his  flep-mother.  To  which  may  be  inferted 
the  tragedie  ftirred  up  betwixt  the  monks  and  priefts  about  marriage. 

1 7.  Etheldred,  fon  of  Edgar,  a  flothful  king,  the  ruin  of  his  land  by  the  Danes. 

18.  Ceaulin,  king  of  Weft-Saxons,  for  tyrannie  depofed,  and  banifhed,  and  dying. 

19.  The  daughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  by  Edelfride  ftirred  up,  as  is  faid,  by 
Ethelbert,  and  he  by  Auftine  the  monk,  becaufe  the  Britains  would  not  receive  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  church.  See  Bede,  Geffrey  Monmouth,  and  Holinlhed,  p.  104.  which 
muft  begin  with  the  convocation  of  Britifh  clergie  by  Auften  to  determin  fuperfluous 
points,  which  by  them  were  refufed. 


20.  Edwin 
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20.  Edwin  by  vifion  promifed  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  on  promife  of  his 
conversion,  and  therein  eftablifhed  by  Rodoald  king  of  Eaft- Angles. 

21.  Ofwin  king  of  Deira  flaine  by  Ofwie  his  friend  king  of  Bernitia,  through  inftiga- 
tion  of  flatterers.  See  Holinfhed,  p.  1 1  5. 

22.  Sigibert  of  the  Eaft:- Angles  keeping  companie  with  a  perfon  excommunicated, 
flaine  by  the  fame  man  in  his  houfe,  according  as  bifhop  Cedda  had  foretold. 

23.  Egfride  king  of  the  Northumbers  flaine  in  battle  againft  the  Pidts,  having  before 
wafted  Ireland,  and  made  warre  for  no  reafon  on  men  that  ever  loved  the  Englifh  ;  fore¬ 
warned  alfo  by  Cuthbert  not  to  fight  with  the  Pidts. 

24.  Kinewulf,  king  of  Weft  Saxons,  flaine  by  Kineard  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
concubins. 

25.  Gunthildis,  the  Danifh  Ladie,  with  her  hufband  Palingus,  and  her  fon,  flaine  by- 
appointment  of  the  traitor  Edrick  in  king  Ethelrea’s  days.  Holinfhed,  7  L.  c.  5.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  mafiacre  of.  the  Banes  at  Oxford.  Speed. 

26.  Brightrick  of  Weft-Saxons  poyfoned  by  his  wife  Etheburge  Offa’s  Daughter,  who 
dies  miferably  alfo  in  beggcry  after  adultery  in  a  nunnery.  Speed  in  Bithrick. 

27.  Alfred  in  difguife  of  a  miniftrel  difcovers  the  Banes  negligence,  fets  on  with 
a  mightie  daughter ;  about  the  fame  tyme  the  Devonshire  men  rout  Hubba  and 
flay  him. 

A  heroicall  poem  may  be  founded  fomewhere  in  Alfred’s  reigne,  efpecially  at  his  ifiii- 
ing  out  of  Edelingfey  on  tire  Danes,  whofe  actions  are  well  like  thofe  of  Ulyflfes. 

28.  Athelftan  expofing  his  brother  Edwin  to  the  fea,  and  repenting. 

29.  Edgar  flaying  Ethelwold  for  falfe  play  in  woing,  wherein  may  be  fet  out  his 
pride,  luft,  which  he  thought  to  dole,  by  favouring  monks  and  building  monafteries, 
alfo  the  difpofition  of  women  in  Elfrida  toward  her  hufband. 

30.  Swane  befieging  London,  and  Ethelred  repuls’t  by  the  Londoners. 

3  1.  Harold  flaine  in  battle  by  William  the  Norman. 

The  firft  fcene  may  begin  with  the  ghoft  of  Alfred,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ethelred, 
flaine  in  cruel  manner  by  Godwin  Harold’s  father,  his  mother  and  brother  difiuading 
him. 

32.  Edmund  Ironfide  defeating  the  Danes  at  Brentford,  with  his  combat  with  Ca¬ 
nute. 

33.  Edmund  Ironfide  murdered  by  Edrick  the  traitor,  and  revenged  by  Canute. 

34.  Gunilda,  daughter  to  king  Canute  and  Emma,  wife  to  Henry  the  third  empe- 
rour,  accufed  of  inchaftitie,  is  defended  by  her  Englifh  page  in  combat  againft  a 
giant-like  adverfary  ;  who  by  him  at  two  blows  is  flaine,  &c.  Speed  in  the  life  of 
Canute. 

35.  Hardiknute  dying  in  his  cups,  an  example  to  Riot. 

30'.  Edward  confeffor’s  divorcing  and  imprifoning  his  noble  wife  Editha,  Godwin’s 
daughter ;  wherin  is  fhewed  his  over-affedtion  to  ftrangers,  the  caufe  of  Godwin’s  infur- 
redtion,  wherin  Godwin’s  forbearance  of  battel  praifed,  and  the  Englifh  moderation  on 
both  fides  magnified.  His  flacknefie  to  redreffe  the  corrupt  clergie,  and  fuperftitious 
praetence  of  chaftitie. 

Abram  from  Morea,  or  Isack  redeemed. 

The  oiconomie  may  be  thus.  The  fifth  or  fixth  day  after  Abraham’s  departure,  Elea- 
zer,  Abram’s  fteward,  firft  alone,  and  then  with  the  chorus,  difcourfe  of  Abraham’s 
ftrange  voyage,  their  miftrefle  borrow  and  perplexity,  accompanied  with  frightfull  dreams; 
and  tell  the  manner  of  his  rifing  by  night,  taking  his  fervants  and  his  fon  with  him. 
Next  may  come  forth  Sarah  herfelf :  after  the  chorus,  or  Ifmael,  or  Agar ;  next  fome 
ihepheard  or  companie  of  merchants  pafling  through  the  mount  in  the  time  that  Abram 

was 
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was  in  the  midwork,  relate  to  Sarah  what  they  faw.  Hence  lamentations,  fears,  won¬ 
ders  ;  the  matter  in  the  mean  while  divulged.  Aner  or  Efchcol,  or  Mamre,  Abram’s 
confederats  come  to  the  houfe  of  Abram  to  be  more  certaine,  or  to  bring  news  ;  in  the 
mean  while  difcourfing  as  the  world  would,  of  fuch  an  aftion  divers  ways,  bewayling  the 
fate  of  fo  noble  a  man  fain  from  his  reputation,  either  through  divine  juftice,  or  fuper- 
ftition,  or  coveting  to  doe  fome  notable  aft  through  zeal.  At  length  a  fervant  fent  from 
Abram  relates  the  truth ;  and  laft  he  himfelfe  comes  with  a  great  traine  of  Melchizcdec, 
whofe  fhepheards  beeing  fecret  eye-witneffes  of  all  paflages  had  related  to  thir  matter, 
and  he  condufted  his  freind  Abraham  home  with  joy. 

BAPTISTES. 

The  Scene,  the  Court. 

Beginning  from  the  Morning  of  Herod’s  Birth-day. 

Herod  by  fome  counfeller  perfuaded  a  on  his  birth  day  to  releafe  John  Baptift,  pur- 
pofes  it,  caufes  him  to  be  fent  for  to  the  court  from  prifon.  The  queen  hears  of  it,  takes 
occafion  to  pafle  where  he  is,  on  purpofe,  that  under  prsetence  of  reconciling  to  him,  or 
feeking  to  draw  a  kind  retraftion  from  him  of  his  cenfure  on  the  marriage ;  to  which 
end  fhe  fends  a  courtier  before  to  found  whether  he  might  be  perfuaded  to  mitigate  his 
fentence,  which  not  finding,  fhe  herfelf  craftily  aflays,  and  on  his  conftancie  founds  an 
accufation  to  Herod  of  a  contumacious  affront  on  fuch  a  day  before  many  peers,  pre¬ 
pares  the  king  to  fome  paflion,  and  at  laft  by  her  daughter’s  dancing  effefts  it.  There 
may  prologize  the  fpirit  of  Philip,  Herod’s  brother.  It  may  alfo  be  thought,  that 
Herod  had  well  bedewed  himfelf  with  wine,  which  made  him  grant  the  eafier  to  his 
wives  daughter.  Some  of  his  difciples  alfo,  as  to  congratulate  his  liberty,  may  be  brought 
in,  with  whom  after  certain  command  of  his  death  many  companioning  words  of  his 
difciples,  bewayling  his  youth  cut  off"  in  his  glorious  courfe,  he  telling  them  his  work  is 
done,  and  wilhing  them  to  follow  Chrift  his  maifter.. 

SODOM. 

The  Title  Cupid’s  Funeral  Pile.  Sodom  burning. 

The  Scene  before  Lot’s  Gate. 

The  chorus  confifts  of  Lot’s  fhepherds  come  to  the  citty  about  fome  affairs,  await  in 
the  evening  thire  mafter’s  return  from  his  evening  walk  toward  the  city-gates.  Lie  brings 
with  him  two  young  men  or  youths  of  noble  form.  After  likely  difcourfes  prepares  for 
thire  entertainment.  By  then  fupper  is  ended,  the  gallantry  of  the  town  palTe  by  in 
proceffion  with  mufick  and  fong  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania  or  Peor,  and  under- 
ftanding  of  tow  noble  ftrangers  arrived,  they  fend  tow  of  thire  choyceft  youth  with  the 
prieft  to  invite  them  to  their  citty  folemnities,  it  being  an  honour  that  thire  citty  had 
decreed  to  all  fair  perfonages,  as  beeing  facred  to  their  goddefle.  The  angels  being  afkt 
by  the  prieft  whence  they  arer  fay  they  are  of  Salem  •,  the  prieft  inveighs  again  ft  the 
ftrift  reign  of  Melchifedec.  Lot,  that  knows  their  drift,  anfwers  thwartly  at  laft,  of 
which  notice  given  to  the  whole  aflembly,  they  haften  thither,  taxe  him  of  praefump- 
tion,  fingularity,  breach  of  citty-cuftoms ;  in  fine,  after  violence,  the  chorus  of  Ihep- 
herds  prrepare  refi fiance  in  thire  maifter’s  defence,  calling  the  reft  of  the  ferviture ;  but 
being  forced  to  give  back,  the  angels  open  the  dore,  refcue  Lot,  difcover  themfelves, 

a  Or  els  the  queen  may  plot  under  praetenfe  of  beggirg  for  his  liberty,  to  feek  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare  by 
his  freedom  of  fpeech. 


warne 
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warne  him  to  gether  his  friends  and  fons  in  law  out  of  the  citty.  He  goes  and  returns 
as  having  met  with  fome  incredulous.  Some  other  friend  or  fon  in  law,  out  of  the  way 
\vnen  Lot  came  to  his  houfe,  overtakes  him  to  know  his  bufines.  Here  is  difputed  o 
^incredulity  of  divine  judgements,  and  fuch  like  matter;  at  laft  is  defcribed  the  parting 
j  i°m  the  citty ;  the  chorus  depart  with  thir  maifter  ;  the  angels  doe  the  deed  with  all 
dread  full  execution  ;  the  king  and  nobles  of  the  citty  may  come  forth,  and  ferve  to  fet 
■out  the  terror ;  a  chorus  of  angels  concluding,  and  the  Angels  relating  the  event  of 
Lot  s  journey  and  of  his  wife.  The  firft  chorus  beginning,  may  relate  the  courfe  of  the 
citty,  each  evening  every  one  with  a  miftreffe  or  Ganymed,  gitterning  along  the  ftreets, 
-or  folacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  or  down  the  ftream.  At  the  prieft’s  inviting  the 
.angels  to  the  folemnity,  the  angels  pittying  thir  beauty  may  difpute  of  love,  and  how 
it  differs  from  luff,  feeking  to  win  them.  In  the  laft  fcene,  to  the  king  and  nobles, 
when  the  firce  thunders  begin  aloft,  the  angel  appeares  all  girt  with  flames,  which  he 
faith  are  the  flames  of  true  love,  and  tells  the  king,  who  falls  down  with  terror,  his  juft 
fuffering,  as  alio  Athane’s,  i.  e.  Gener,  Lot’s  fon  in  law,  for  defpifing  the  continual 
admonitions  or  Lot :  then  calling  to  the  thunders,  lightning,  and  fires,  he  bids  them 
heare  the  call  and  command  of  God  to  come  and  deftroy  a  godlefte  nation  :  he  brings 
them  down  with  fome  fhort  warning  to  other  nations  to  take  heed. 

Christus  Pa  TIEN  s. 

The  fcene  in  the  garden  beginning  from  the  comming  thither  till  Judas  betraies,  and 
the  officers  lead  him  awTay.  The  reft  by  meflage  and  chorus.  His  agony  may  receav 
noble  expreflions. 

Chrift  born. 

Herod  maflacring,  or  Rachel  weeping,  Matt.  2; 

Chrift  bound. 

Chrift  crucified. 

Chrift  rifen. 

Lazarus.  Joan.  II. 


«  ADAM  Unparadised. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  either  defcending  or  entring,  {hewing  fince  this  globe  was  created, 
his  frequency  as  much  on  earth,  as  in  heaven  :  defcribes  Paradife.  Next  the  chorus 
(hewing  the  reafon  of  his  comming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradife  after  Lucifer’s  rebelli¬ 
on,  by  command  from  God,  and  withall  expreffing  his  defire  to  fee  and  know  more  con¬ 
cerning  this  excellent  new  creature,  man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  fignify- 
ing  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  paradife  with  a  more  free  office,  pafles  by  the  ftation  of 
the  chorus,  and  defired  by  them  relates  what  he  knew  of  man,  as  the  creation  of  Eve, 
with  thire  love  and  marriage.  After  this  Lucifer  appeares  after  his  overthrow,  bemoans 
himfelf,  feeks  revenge  on  man.  The  chorus  prepares  refiftance  at  his  firft  approach. 
At  laft,  after  difcourfe  of  enmity  on  either  fide,  he  departs  ;  wherat  the  chorus  flngs  of 
the  battell,  and  viftorie  in  heaven  againft  him  and  his  accomplices ;  as  before,  after  the 
firft  aft,  was  fung  a  hymn  of  the  creation.  Heer  again  may  appear  Lucifer  relating  and 
infulting  in  what  he  had  don  to  the  deftruftion  of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve  having 
by  this  time  bin  feduc’t  by  the  ferpent  appeares  confufedly  covered  with  leaves.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  a  fhape  accufes  him,  juftice  cites  him  to  the  place,  where  Jehova  called  for 
him.  In  the  mean  while  the  chorus  entertains  the  ftage,  and  is  informed  by  fome  angel 
the  manner  of  his  fall.  Heer  the  chorus  bewailes  Adam’s  fall.  Adam  then  and  Eve 
returne,  accufe  one  another,  but  efpecially  Adam  layes  the  blame  to  his  wife,  is  ftub- 
born  in  his  offence.  Juftice  appears ;  reafons  with  him,  convinces  him.  The  chorus 
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admonifheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer’s  example  of  impenitence.  The  an¬ 
gel  is  fent  to  banifh  them  out  of  paradife  ;  but  before  caufes  to  pafle  before  his  eyes 
in  ihapes  a  mafk  of  all  the  evills  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is  humbled,  relents,  dif- 
paires  ;  at  laA  appeares  mercy,  comforts  him,  promifes  the  Mefliah  ;  then  calls  in  faith, 
hope,  and  charity ;  inflrubls  him  ;  he  repents,  gives  God  the  glory,  fubmitts  to  his  pe¬ 
nalty.  The  chorus  brifly  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  former  draught. 

Scotch  Stories,  or  rather  Brittish  of  the  North  parts. 

Athirco  flain  by  Natholochus,  whofe  daughter  he  had.ravilht,  and  this  Natholochus 
wfurping  thereon  the  kingdom,  feeks  to  flay  the  kindred  of  Athirco,  who  fcape  him  and 
confpire  againft  him.  He  fends  to  a  witch  to  know  the  event.  The  witch  tells  the 
mefiinger,  that  he  is  the  man  fhall  flay  Natholochus  :  he  detefls  it,  but  in  his  journie 
home  changes  his  mind,  and  performs  it.  Scotch  Chron.  Englifh,  p.  68,  69. 

Duffe  andDonwald,  a  Arange  dory  of  witchcraft,  and  murder  difcovered  and  revenged. 
Scotch  Story,  149,  &c. 

Haie,  the  plowman,  who  with  his  tow  fons,  that  were  at  plow  running  to  the 
batted,  that  was  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in^the  next  field,  daid  the  flight  of 
his  countrymen,  renewed  the  batted,  and  caufed  the  vi&orie,  &c.  Scotch  Story, 
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Kenneth,  who  having  privily  poifoned  Malcolm  Duffe,  that  his  own  fon  might  fuc- 
ceed,  is  flain  by  Fenella.  Scotch  HiA.  p.  157,  158,  &c. 

Macbeth,  beginning  at  the  arrival!  of  Malcolm  at  Mackduffe.  The  matter  of  Dun¬ 
can  may  be  expreflfed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghofl. 

Moabitides  or  Phineas. 

The  epitafis  whereof  may  lie  in  the  contention,  firfl  between  the  Father  of  Zimri  and 
Eleazer,  whether  he  ought  to  have  flain  his  fon  without  law.  Next,  the  embafladors  of 
the  Moabites  expoflulating  about  Coflfi  a  Aranger  and  a  noble  woman  flain  by  Phineas. 
It  may  be  argued  about  reformation  and  punifhment  illegal,  and,  as  it  were,  by  tumult  : 
after  all  arguments  driven  home,  then  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  be  brought  acquitting 
and  approving  Phineas. 

Mr.  Philips  obferves  %  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  circumAance  in  the  compo- 
fure  of  Paradife  LoA,  “  which  I  have  a  particular  reafon,  fays  he,  to  remember ;  for 
whereas  I  had  the  perulal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  fome  years  as  I  went  from 
time  to  time  to  vifit  him,  in  a  parcel  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at  a  time,  (which 
being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  poffibly  want  corredtion  as  to  the  or¬ 
thography  and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  fummer  came  on,  not  been  fhewed  any  for  a 
confiderable  while,  and  defiring  the  reafon  thereof,  was  anfwered,  that  his  vein  never 
happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal ;  and  that  whatever  he  at¬ 
tempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  fatisfabtion,  though  he  courted  his  fancy  never 
fo  much ;  fo  that  in  all  the  years  he  was  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  faid  faid  to  have 
fpent  but  half  his  time  therein.55  Mr.  Toland  imagines  b,  that  Mr.  Philips  was  mifia- 
ken  with  regat'd  to  the  time,  fince  Milton  in  his  Latin  elegy,  written  in  his  twentieth 
year  upon  the  approach  of  the  fpring,  declares  the  contrary,  and  that  his  poetic  talent 
returned  with  the  Spring. 

a  P.  56.  k  Life  of  Milton,  p.  40. 
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Fallor  ?  an  &  nobis  redeunt  in  Carmina  vires, 

Ingeniumque  mihi  munere  Veris  adeft  ? 

Munere  Veris  adeft,  itemmque  vigefcit  ab  illo, 

(Quis  putet  ?)  atque  aliquod  jam  ftbi  pofcit  opus. 

A  friend  of  Milton’s  likewife  informed  Mr.  Toland,  that  our  author  could  never  com- 
•pofe  well  but  in  the  lpring  and  autumn.  But  Mr.  Richardfon  is  of  opinion  *,  that,  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  accounts  is  exadtly  true,  nor  “  that  a  man  with  fuch  a  work  in  his  head 
can  fufpend  it  for  fix  months  together,  or  but  one,  though  it  may  go  on  more  flowly  ; 
but  it  muft  go  on.  i  his  laying  it  afide  is  contrary  to  that  eagernefs  to  finilh  what  was 
begun,  which  he  fays  [Epiftle  to  Deodatus,  dated  Sept.  2.  1637]  was  his  temper.” 
The  fame  gentleman  informs  us  b,  that  when  he  didlated,  he  ufed  “  to  fit  leaning  back¬ 
ward  obliquely  in  an  eafy  chair,  with  his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  it ;  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  compofed  lying  in  bed  in  a  morning  and  that  when  he  could  not  fleep,  but 
lay  awake  whole  nights,  he  tried  ;  not  one  verfe  could  he  make  :  at  other  times  flowed 
eafy  his  unpremeditated  verfe,  with  a  certain  Impetus  and  CEftrum,  as  himfelf  feemed 
to  believe.  Then,  at  what  hour  foever,  he  rung  for  his  daughter  to  fecure  what  came.  I 
have  been  alfo  told,  he  would  didiate  many,  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath ;  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number.  I  would  not  omit,”  adds  Mr.  Richardfon,  “  the  leaft 
•circumftance.  Thefe  indeed  are  trifles  ;  but  even  fuch  contract  a  fort  of  greatnefs, 
w'hen  related  to  what  is  great.” 

After  the  work  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  it  was  near  being  fupprefied  by  the  ignorance 
.or  malice  of  the  licenfer,  who,  among  other  frivolous  exceptions,  imagined  there  was 
£reafon  in  that  noble  fimile  c,  B.  I.  Verf.  594,  and  feqq. 


- as  when  the  Sun  new  ris’n 

Looks  thro’  the  horizontal  mifty  air. 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  Moon, 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 


Mr.  Philips  d  and  Mr.  Toland  e  afiert,  that  this  poem  was  publifhed  in  1 666 :  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  miftake,  fince  Milton’s  contradt  with  his  Bookfeller  Samuel  Sim¬ 
mons  for  the  copy  bears  date  April  27th,  1667;  in  which  contradt  our  author  fold  his 
copy  for  no  more  than  five  pounds,  but  was  to  receive  five  pounds  more  after  the  fale 
of  1300  of  the  firft  impreflion,  and  five  pounds  more  after  the  fale  of  as  many  of  a 
fee  on  d  impreflion,  and  the  number  of  each  impreflion  not  to  exceed  1300.  This  origi¬ 
nal  cOntradt  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonfon  the  Bookfeller  ;  as  is  likewife  the  manufeript 
of  the  firft  book  copied  fair  for  the  prefs,  with  the  Imprimatur  of  Thomas  Tomkyns, 
chaplain  to  archbilhop  Sheldon.  Mr.  Fenton',  as  well  as  Mr.  Wood,  is  miftaken  in  aflert- 
ing,  that  it  was  firft  publifhed  in  1669  ;  though  it  is  true,  there  are  of  the  firft  quarto 
editions  with  that  year  in  the  title-page.  The  cafe  is  thus  ;  there  are  feveral  titles,  with 
a  little  variation  in  each,  befides  that  of  the  date.  There  are  of  1667  and  1668,  as 
well  as  of  1669.  The  fheets  are  the  fame,  only  a  word  and  a  point  or  two  altered; 
the  fheet  otherwife  the  fame,  not  cancell’d,  but  the  alteration  made  as  it  was  printing ; 
fo  that  part  of  the  impreflion  was  fo  far  different  from  the  other  part.  And  there 
were  not  only  three  feveral  title-pages,  but  a  fhort  advertifement  to  the  reader,  the  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  feveral  books,  and  a  lift  of  Errata  are  added,  with  a  little  difeourfe  con- 
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cerning  the  kind  of  verfe.  But  thefe  additions  were  not  exadtly  the  fame  in  every  year, 
as  neither  were  the  names  of  the  bookfellers,  through  whofe  hand  it  pafled.  The  firft ' 
title,  viz.  that  of  1667,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  poem,  without  the  advertifc- 
ment,  errata,  &c.  Two  years  almoft  elapfed,  before  1300  copies  could  be  fold,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  author  was  intitled  to  his  fecond  five  pounds,  for  which  his  receipt  is  ftill  in 
being,  dated  April  26,  1669;  and  this  was  probably  all  that  he  received;  for  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fecond  edition,  which  was  publifhed  in  1674.  under 
this  title  “  Paradife  Loft.  A  Poem  in  twelve  books.  The  author  John  Milton.  The 
fecond  edition.  Revifed  and  augmented  by  the  fame  author.  London,  in  8vo.”  In 
this  edition  he  made  fome  few  alterations,  chiefly  additions  ;  and  now  the  poem,  which 
at  firft  confifted  of  ten  Books,  was  divided  into  Twelve ;  “  not,  fays  Mr.  Fenton  % 
with  refpedt  to  the  iFneis  (for  he  was,  in  both  fenfes  of  the  phrafe,  above  imitation,) 
but  more  probably,  becaufe  the  length  of  the  feventh  and  tenth  required  a  paufe  in  the 
narration,  he  divided  them  each  into  two.”  Upon  this  diftribution,  to  the  beginning 
of  thofe  books,  which  are  now  the  eighth  and  twelfth,  Milton  added  the  following 
verfes,  which  were  necefiary  to  make  a  connexion  : 

Book  VIII.  Verfe  1. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  eare 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a-while 
Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking ;  ftill  ftood  fix’d  to  hear  : 

Then  as  new  wak’t,  thus  gratefully  repli’d. 

The  latter  half  of  the  verfe  was  taken  from  this  in  the  firft  edition. 

“  To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  reply ’d.” 

Book  XII.  Verfe  1. 

As  one,  who  on  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 

Though  bent  on  fpeed  ;  fo  here  th’ Arch-angel  paus’d. 

Betwixt  the  world  deftroy’d,  and  world  reftor’d  : 

If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpofe  : 

Then,  with  tranfition  fweet,  new  fpeech  refumes. 

» 

At  the  fame  time  he  made  fome  few  additions  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  which  are  as 
follow. 

Book  V.  Verfe  637. 

4<  They  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  refedtion  fweet 
“  Are  fill’d,  before  th’all-bounteous  king,  &c.* 

were  thus  inlarg’d  in  the  fecond  edition  : 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  fweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  Joy,  fecure 
Of  furfeit,  where  full  meafure  only  bounds 
Excels,  before  th*  all-bounteous  king,  &c. 

Book  XI.  Verfe  484.  after, 

“  Inteftine  ftone,  and  ulcer.  Colic-pangs,” 

thefe  three  verfes  were  added, 

*  Pofifcript  to  his  L’/e  of  ViHoia, 
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Dasmoniac  phrenzie,  moaping  melancholie. 

And  moon-ftruck  madnefs,  pining  atrophie, 

Marafmus,  and  wide-wafcing  pefdlence. 

And  verfe  551  of  the  fame  book  (which  was  originally  thus, 

“  Of  rend’ring  up.  Michael  to  him  reply ’d”) 

received  this  addition, 

Of  rend’ring  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  Diffolution.  Michael  reply’d. 

The  third  edition  of  this  poem  was  publifhed  in  1678,  in  8vo ;  and  it  appears  thaf: 
Milton  had  left  his  remaining  right  in  the  copy  to  his  widow  ;  who  agreed  with  Sim- 
monds  the  printer,  to  accept  of  eight  pounds  in  full  of  demands  ;  and  her  receipt  for 
the  money  is  dated  Dec.  21.  1680.  But  a  little  before  this  Simmons  had  covenanted  to 
affign  the  whole  right  of  copy  to  Brabazon  Aylmer  the  bookfeller  for  twenty-five  pounds  ■> 
and  Aylmer  afterwards  fold  it  to  old  Jacob  Tonfon  at  two  different  times,  one  half  on 
the  17th  of  Auguft,  1683,  another  on  the  24th  of  March  1690,  with  a  confiderable 
advance  of  the  price ;  and  except  one  fourth  of  it,  which  has  been  afiigned  to  feveral 
perfons,  his  family  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  copy  ever  fince.  In  1688,  another  edition 
was  publifhed  in  Folio,  with  cuts,  by  fubfcription  ;  and  1695,  Mr.  Tonfon  reprinted 
our  author’s  poetical  works  in  Folio,  with  the  fame  cuts,  and  large  notes  on  Paradife 
Loft  by  P.  H.  who  is  faid  to  be  Philip  Hume.  This  is  the  fixth  edition.  Since  that 
it  has  been  re-printed  in  feveral  fizes.  The  thirteenth  edition  was  publifhed  at  London 
1727,  in  8vo,  with  M  an  account  of  Milton’s  life  by  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton.”  The  fourteenth 
edition  was  prjnted  in  1730. 

But  the  moft  valuable  is  that  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Newton,  D.  D. 
printed  in  two  volumes  in  4to,  in  1749,  and  reprinted  in  1750,  in  two  volumes  in  8vo. 
with  the  notes  of  various  authors,  as  well  as  his  own,  particularly  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Ad- 
difon.  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Pearce,  now  lord  bifhop  of  Bangor,  Mr.  Richardfon  father  and 
fon,  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Jortin,  Mr.  Upton,  prebendary  of. Rochefter,  Dr.  JohnHey- 
lin,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  Mr.  Thyer,  librarian  of  Manchefter-college.  An 
edition  likewife  of  the  firft  book  was  printed  at  Glafgow,  in  4to,  in  1750.  from  the 
ftandard  one  of  1672^  with  confiderable  notes,  in  which  are  illuftrated  the  various  allu- 
fions  to  the  antient  mythology  fo  frequent  in  that  book,  and  many  paffages  of  the  anti.- 
ent  poets  remarked,  which  our  poets  has  fo  thoroughly  made  his  own. 

It  has  been  a  current  opinion,  that  the  late  lord  Sommers  firft  gave  Paradife  Loft  a  re¬ 
putation  but  Mr.  Richardfon  obferves  %  that  it  was  known  and  efteemed  long  before 
there  was  fuch  a  man  as  lord  Sommers,  as  appears  from  the  pompous  edition  of  it  printed 
by  fubfcription  in  1688,  where  among  the  lift  of  the  fubfcribers  are  the  names  of  lord 
Dorfet,  Waller,  Dryden,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Duke,  Creech,  Flatman,  Dr.  Aldrich, 
Mr.  Atterbury,  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange.  Lord  Sommers,  who  was  likewife  a  fubfcriber,  was 
then  only  John  Sommers  Efq;  “  No  doubt,”  fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  “  when  he  was  fo 
t  onfpicuous  himfelf  as  he  afterwards  was,  his  applaufe  and  encouragement  fpread  and 
brightened  its  luftre  but  it  had  beamed  out  long  before.”  However  we  find  in  the 
dedication  of  one  of  the  editions  of  this  poem  to  lord  Sommers,  that  “  it  was  his  lord- 
lhip’s  opinion  and  encouragement,  that  occafioned  the  firft  appearing  of  this  poem  in  the 
Folio  edition,  which  from  thence  has  been  fo  well  received,  that  notwithftanding  the 
price  of  it  was  four  times  greater  than  before,  the  fale  increafed  double  the  number  every 

year.” 
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year.’*  Mr.  Richardfon  tells  us  *,  that  he  was  informed  by  Sir  George  Hungerford,  an 
ancient  member  of  parliament,  that  Sir  John  Denham  came  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
one  morning  with  a  fheet  of  “  Paradife  Loft”,  wet  from  the  prefs,  in  his  hand  ;  and  being 
afked  what  it  was,  faid,  that  “  it  was  part  of  the  nobleft  poem,  that  ever  was  written  in 
any  language  or  in  any  age.”  However  it  is  certain,  that  the  book  was  unknown  till 
about  two  years  after,  when  the  earl  of  Dorfet  produced  it,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftory  related  to  Mr.  Richardfon  by  Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon,  an  eminent  phyfician 
in  London,  who  was  informed  by  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  that  the  earl,  in  company 
with  that  gentleman,  looking  over  fome  books  in  Little-Britain,  met  with  Paradife  Loft, 
and  being  furprized  with  fome  paflages  in  turning  it  over,  bought  it.  The  bookfeller 
defired  his  lordfhip  to  fpeak  in  its  favour,  if  he  liked  it,  fince  the  impreftion  lay  on 
his  hands  as  wafte  paper.  The  earl  having  read  the  poem,  fent  it  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who 
in  a  Ihort  time  returned  it  with  this  anfwer :  “  This  man  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  an- 
tients  too. 

The  date  of  Dryden’s  epigram  upon  Milton  does  not  appear ;  but  the  Latin  verfes  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Barrow  the  phyfician,  and  the  Englilh  ones  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marvell,  were 
written  before  the  fecond  edition,  and  prefixed  to  it.  Sir  William  Temple  indeed  in 
his  “  Eflay  on  Poetry”  takes  not  the  leaft  notice  of  Milton,  and  even  exprefly  affirms  •, 
that  after  Ariofto,  TafTo  and  Spenfer,  he  knows  none  of  the  moderns,  who  have  made 
any  atchievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  recording”.  And  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
in  his  “  Eflay  on  Poetry,”  prefers  Tafio  and  Spenfer  to  Milton. 

After  the  reputation  of  “  Paradife  Loft”  was  univerfally  eftablilhed.  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley  publifhed  in  1732,  at  London  in  4to,  a  new  edition  of  it ;  which  raifed  and  dif- 
appointed  the  expectation  of  the  public.  In  the  preface  to  it  he  tells  us,  that  “  the 
friend,  or  acquaintance,  whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Milton  committed  his  copy  and  the 
overfeeing  of  the  prefs,  did  fo  vilely  execute  that  truft,  that  Paradife  under  his  igno- 
ranee  and  audacioufnefs  may  be  faid  to  be  ‘  twice  loft.’  A  poor  bookfeller,  then  living 
near  Alderfgate,  purchafed  our  author’s  copy  for  ten  pounds,  and  (if  a  fecond  edition 
followed)  for  five  pounds  more,  as  appears  by  the  original  bond  yet  in  being.  This 
bookfeller  and  that  acquaintance,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  foie  corrector  of  the  prefs, 
brought  forth  their  firft  edition,  polluted  with  fuch  monftrous  faults,  as  are  beyond  ex¬ 
ample  in  any  other  printed  book .  But  thefe  typographical  errors,  occafioned  by 

the  negligence  of  his  acquaintance,  (if  all  may  be  imputed  to  that,  and  not  feveral 
wilfully  made)  were  not  the  worft  blemilhes  brought  upon  our  poem.  For  this  fup- 
pofed  friend  (called  in  thefe  notes  the  Editor)  knowing  Milton’s  bad  circumftances  ;  who,. 
VII.  26. 

Was  fall’n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues. 

In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs’d  round, 

And  folitude, 

thought  he  had  a  fit  opportunity  to  foift  into  his  book  feveral  of  his  own  verfes  without 
the  blind  poet’s  difeovery.”  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  “  the  proof- fheets  of  the- firft 
edition  were  never  read  to  Milton  ;  who,  unlefs  he  was  as  deaf  as  blind,  could  not  pof- 
fibly  let  pafs  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  faults.  Nay,  the  edition,  when  publifhed,  was 
never  read  to  him  in  feveral  years.  The  firft  came  out  in  1667,  and  a  fecond  in  1674, 
in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  former  are  continued  with  the  addition  of  new  ones.”  This 
edition  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce, 
who  in  1733,  publifhed  at  London  in  8vo,  “  a  Review  of  the  text  of  the  twelve  books 
of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft :  in  which  the  chief  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  emendations  are  confi- 
der’d,  and  feveral  other  emendations  and  obfervations  are  offered  to  the  public.”  In  the 
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preface  he  obferves,  that  “  Dr.  Bently  is  defervedly  diftinguifhed  for  his  fuperior  talents 
in  critical  knowledge,  which  are  owned  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  learned  world, 
and  have  gained  him  a  reputation,  which  is  real  and  fubftantial.  But  this  will  be  un- 
derftood  with  exception  to  what  he  has  done  on  Milton’s  poem  in  which,  though  he 
has  given  us  fome  ufeful  and  judicious  remarks,  yet  at  the  fame  time,  he  has  made  many 
emendations,  which  may  juftly  be  called  in  queftion.”  Dr.  Pearce  then  tells  us,  that  in 
4  the  emendations,  which  he  offers  as  from  himfelf,  he  never  ventures  farther  than  to 
propofe  words  of  like  found,  which  a  biind  poet’s  ear  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been 
iometimes  miftaken  in,  when  the  proof-fheets  were  read  to  him ;  and  but  few  of  this 
fort  are  mentioned.  The  greateft  part  arifes  from  the  alteration  of  the  points,  in  which 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  Milton  trufted  much  to  the  care  of  the  printer  and  revifer.’ 
He  remarks  next,  that,  he  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bentley,  that  there  was  any  fuch  6  Per- 
fon  of  an  Editor,’  as  made  alterations,  and  added  verfes  at  his  pleafure  in  the  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  poem  •,  becaufe  the  account,  which  Mr.  Toland  gives  us  of  Milton’s  life,  will 
not  leave  us  room  to  fufpedt,  that  he  wanted  one,  or  indeed  many  learned  friends,  to 
have  done  him  juftice  on  this  occafion.  Moft  probably  feveral  of  his  acquaintance,  we 
are  fure  that  fome  of  them,  had  had  the  perufal  of  the  poem  before  it  was  publifhed  j 
and  would  none  of  them  have  difeovered  it  to  Milton,  if  he  had  received  fuch  an  in¬ 
jury  ?  Would  none  have  warned  him  of  the  bold  alterations,  time  enough  at  lead  to 
have  prevented  their  being  continued  in  the  fecond  edition,  publifhed  hkewife  in  the 
poet’s  life-time  ?  Befides  the  firft  edition  of  ‘  Paradife  Regained’  appeared  in  1671  ;  and 
Dr.  Bentley  fays,  that  this  edition  is  without  faults,  becaufe  Milton  was  then  in  high  cre¬ 
dit,  and  had  changed  his  old  printer  and  fupervifor.’  How  far  this  changing  his  prin¬ 
ter  might  contribute  to.  make  the  fip-ft  edition  of  this  poem  more  correfl  than  the  firft 
edition  of  “  Paradife  Loft,”  we  cannot  certainly  fay  ;  but  it  may  be  afked  of  the  dodtor, 
why  Milton’s  ftill  higher  credit  in  1674,  when  the  fecond  edition  of  “  Paradife  Loft” 
appeared,  could  not  have  procured  him  the  fame  fupervifor,  or  one  at  leaft  as  good  ?” 
Dr.  Pearce  afterwards  obferves,  that  Milton  took  the  firft  hint  of  his  defign  of  writing 
a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjedt  of  his  poem,  from  an  Italian  tragedy  called  “  II  Paradifo 
perfo,”  ftill  extant,  and  printed  many  years  before  he  entered  upon  his  defign.  Mr. 
Richardfon  1  likewdfe  rejedts  the  hypothecs  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Ihews  »>  that  “  the  edition 
of  1674  is  the  finiihed,  the  genuine,  the  uncorrupted  work  of  Milton. 

This  poem  has  been  tranflated  in  blank  verfe  into  Low-Dutch,  and  printed  at  Har¬ 
lem  1728,  in  4to.  A  French  tranftation  of  it  by  M.  Dupre  de  S.  Maur,  with  Mr.  Ad- 
difon’s  Remarks,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  was  printed  at  Paris  1729,  in  three  volumes 
nmo;  and  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  1730,  in  three  volumes  in  i2mo  ;  to  which  is  add¬ 
ed,  “  Differtation  critique  de  M.  Conftantin  de  Magny,”  which  is  thought  by  fome  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Abbe  Pellegrin,  and  “  La  Chute  de  1’homme,  Poeme  Francois 
par  M.  Durand.”  In  this  edition  feveral  paftages  are  reftored,  which  had  been  retrenched 
in  that  of  Paris.  Signor'  Paolo  Rolli,  F.  R.  S.  publifhed  an  Italian  tranftation  of  this 
poem  at  London,  1736.  in  fol.  In  1690,  Mr.  William  Hog  or  Hogasus,.  a  Scetfman,. 
who  afterwards  died  in  very  neceftitous  circumftances  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  publifhed, 
there  by  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  an  eminent  phyfician,  a  tranftation  of 
Paradife  Loft,  Paradife  Regained,  and  Sampfbn  Agoniftes,  in  Latin  verfe.  But  this 
verfion  is  too  paraphraftical,  and  very  unequal  to  the  original.  A  much  more  exaft 
and  fpirited  tranftation  of  the  firft  book  was  publifhed  in  1.691,  at  Cambridge  in  4to, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pov/er,  of  Trinity-college,  in  that  Univerfity,  who  likewife  tranflated  the 
reft  of  that  poem,  partly  before  he  went  upon,  and  partly  during  his  voyage  to  Bermudas* 
whence  he  fent  the  remainder  of  his  tranftation  to  Dr.  Bentley,  in  order  to  be  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  But  it  is  ftill  in  manufeript.  In  1699  there  appeared 
in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  “  Lufus  Amatorius,  five  Mufaei  poema.de  Herone  et  Leandro, 
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e  Grjeca  in  Latinam  linguam  tranflatum.  Cui  alias  (tres  fcilicet)  accedunt  Kugse  Poe- 
ticse.  Authore  C.  B.”  London  in  4to.  which  contains  a  Latin  tranflation  of  a  fragment 
of  the  fifth  book  of  “  Paradife  Loft,”  beginning  verfe  67,  and  ending  ver.  245.  Mr. 
Michael  Bold  of  the  fame  college  publifhed  likewife  in  1702,  in  8vo.  a  Latin  verfion 
of  the  firft  book  ;  as  Dr.  Trap  did  of  the  whole  poem,  in  1741  in  4to.  and  Mr.  William 
Dobfon  of  New-College,  Oxford,  did  of  the  firft  fix  books,  printed  at  London,  1750,  in 
the  fame  form.  And  in  1736,  Mr.  Richard  Dawes,  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Emanuel 
College  in  Cambridge,  publifhed  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  “  Paradifi  amiffi 
a  Cl.  Miltono  confcripti  liber  primus  Graeca  verfione  donatus,  una  cum  annotationibus 
of  which  he  gave  the  following  fpecimen,  beginning  B.  I.  V.  250. 


- ZtjVoits  rpiitrcXCioi  uy^o) 

'KoC^XTOOlX.TJTOt'  CpoQe^u)  £7T l^Uip£T  t/JVjfXGf 

Korpog  U7 royfioviog  re,  <ru  <T  ^A^g  evgvGuOiS'og 
'Hye/xcv’  IvSefcotio  vtyXvd'a,^  rov  ys  V07]f/,u 
Ou  nro7Tic  yJe  X?°vu  /aztuxivvitov  tpogsovru. 

5 Aurororrog  voog  eg-),  rcu)  uvTo<p\j£<r<r  dp£rrj<riv 
*Ot iguvov  uv  7 regtoiSe  /xsruXXuf'ui  re  xcct  'A^v.' 

A  VTOTUTOg  <T  U£ I  £  UV  tItTT  UV  y.£X£TU[jU  TOTTOtO, 

T u  fxovov  owe  Tcrog  rov  V7rep[xeydXuv£  xe^uwog  ; 
’AAA’  u$£  rrfioeSrixeu  eXevOepiyg  uttoXuvteiv 
’rA(pQovog}  a  A  A’  IvQev^  'T  ip/^uyog  bVoV  U7r£ipyeS 
’XlJ'g  jusv  5j ru^ioi  @u<nXev(ro{t£v’  uvrup  lyuye 

’'Evdoj'ov  kuv^aStj  OlOfXUl  Ijx&uo'iXtvuv' 

MaAAoi/  uv  'A dorvguvvog  4  OvguvoiaXog  IcroifXTjv. 


This  poem  of  our  author  has  met  with  an  approbation,  which  will  continue  as  long, 
as  a  true  tafte  for  poetry  fhall  remain  among  mankind.  I  fhall  give  the  judgments  of 
fome  writers  upon  it.  Mr.  Edward  Philips  %  on  account  of  this  performance,  ftiles 
Milton  “  the  exadteft  of  heroic  poets,  either  of  the  ancients  or  moderns,-  either  of  our 
own  or  whatfoever  nation  elfe.”  However  Mr.  Thomas  Rymer,  who  treated  Shake- 
fpeare  with  fo  much  contempt,  prefumed  likewife  to  declare  war  againft  Milton, 
threatning  “•  to  write  fome  refledlions  upon  Paradife  Loft,,  which  fome,  fays  he  b, 
are  pleafed  to  call  a  poem  •,  and  to  afiert  rhime  againft  the  flender  fophiftry,  wherewith 
he  attacks  it.” 

Mr.  Dryden  c  obferves,  that  for  our  author,  “  whom  we  all  admire  with  fo  much  juf- 
tice,  his  defign  is  not  that  of  an  “  Heroic  Poem”  properly  fo  called.  His  defign  is  the 
lofing  of  our  happinefs  his  event  is  not  profperous  like  that  of  other  Epic  works  •,  his 
heavenly  machines  are  many  ;  and  his  human  perfons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take 
Mr.  Rymer*s  work  out  of  his  hands  •,  he  has  promifed  the  world  a  critique  on  that  au¬ 
thor,  wherein,  though  he  will  not  allow  his  poem  for  Heroic,  I  hope  he  will  grant  us, 
that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words  founding  ;•  and  that  no  man  has  fo  happily 
copied  the  manner  of  Homer,  or  fo  copioufly  tranflated  his  Grecifms  and  the  Latin  ele¬ 
gancies  of  Virgil.  ’Tis  true*  he  runs  into  a.  flat  thought  fometimes  for  a  hundred  lines. 


a  Theatrum  Poetarum  among  the  modern  poets,  114.  Edit.  London  1675.  b  Tragedies  of  the  lafE 

age  confidered  and  examined  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  by  the  common  fenfe  of  all  ages.  In  a  letter 
to  Fleetwood  Shepheard,  Efq;  p.  14  j.  Edit,  London,  1678..  c  Preface,  to  his  tranflation  of  Juvenal, 
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together ;  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into  a  track  of  fcripture.  His  antiquated  word 
were  his  choice,  not  his  neceffity  j  for  therein  he  imitated  Spenfer,  as  Spenfer  did  Chaur 
cer.  And  though  perhaps  the  love  of  their  matters  may  have  tranfported  both  too  fa 
in  the  frequent  ufe  of  them  •,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  obfolete  words  may  then  be  laudably 
revived,  when  either  they  are  more  founding  or  more  fignittcant  than  thofe  in  practice, 
and  when  their  obfcurity  is  taken  away  by  joining  other  words  to  them,  which  clear  the 
fenfe,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace  for  the  admiflion  of  new  words.  But  in  both 
cafes  a  moderation  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  them,  for  unnecefifary  coinage,  as  well 
33  unnecefiary  revival,  runs  into  attention,  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either  hand.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  juftify  Milton  for  his  Blank  Verfe,  though  I  may  excufe  him  by  the  example 
of  Hannibal  Caro  and  other  Italians,  who  have  ufed  it.  For  whatever  caufes  he  al¬ 
ledges  for  the  abolifhing  of  rhime,  his  own  particular  reafon  is  plainly  this,  that  rhime 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  eafe  of  doing  it,  nor  the  graces  of  it  ;  which  is 
manifeft  in  his  Juvenilia,  or  verfes  written  in  his  youth,  where  his  rhime  is  always 
conftrained  and  forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  -  at  an  age,  when  the  foul  is  mott 
pliant,  and  the  paffion  of  love  makes  almoft  every  man  a  rhimer,  though  not  a  poet.5' 
He  afterwards  tells  us  %  that  he  confulted  Milton  for  “  the  beautiful  turns  of  words  and 
thoughts :  But  as  he  endeavours  every  where,”  fays  he,  “  to  exprefs  Homer,  whofe  age 
had  not  arrived  to  that  finenefs,  I  found  in  him  a  true  fublimity,  lofty  thoughts,  which 
were  clothed  with  admirable  Grecifms  and  antient  words,  which  he  had  been  digging 
from  the  mines  of  Chaucer  and  of  Spenfer,  and  which,  with  all  their  rufticity,  had 
fomewhatof  venerable  in  them  ;  but  1  found  not  there  what  I  looked  for,  viz.  any -elegant 
turns,  either  on  the  word  or  on  the  thought.”  But  the  author  of  the  Tatler  >>  is  of  a 
different  opinion  from  Mr.  Dryden  in  this  laft  point,  and  having  quoted  that  beautiful 
paffage  in  Paradife  Loft,  B.  IV.  6J9. 

With  thee  converfing,  &c. 

he  obferves,  that  he  could  fhew  “  feveral  paffages  in  Milton,  that  have  as  excellent  turns 
of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  Englifh  poets  whatfoever. 

Mr.  Addifon’s  criticifm  upon  this  poem  publifhed  in  the  Spedlator,  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  its  reputation  ■,  and,  as  Dr.  Fiddes  remarks c,  tc  has  difcovered  a 
multitude  of  beauties  in  it,  feveral  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  undifcovered  for 
many  ages. 

Bifhop  Atterbury’s  high  efteem  of  our  author  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope, 
dated  at  Bromley,  Nov.  8th,  1717,  “  1  return  you,  fays  he,  your  Milton,  which,  up¬ 
on  collation,  I  find  to  be  revifed  and  augmented  in  feveral  places,  as  the  title-page  of 
nay  third  edition  pretends  it  to  be.  When  1  fee  you  next,  I  will  lhew  you  the  feveral 
paffages  alter’d  and  added  by  the  author,  befide  what  you  mentioned  to  me.  I  proteft 
to  you,  this  laft  perufal  of  him  has  given  me  fuch  new  degrees,  I  will  not  fay  of  pleafure, 
but  of  admiration  and  aftonifhment,  that  I  look  upon  the  fublimity  of  Homer,  and  the 
majefty  of  Virgil  with  fomewhat  lefs  reverence  than  I  ufed  to  do.  I  challenge  you,  with 
all  your  partiality,  to  fhew  me  in  the  firft  of  thefe  any  thing  equal  to  the  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to  the  greatnefs  and  juftnefs  of  the  invention,  or  the  height  and 
beauty  of  the  colouring.  What  I  looked  upon  as  a  rant  of  Barrow’s,  I  now  begin  to 
think  a  lerious  truth,  and  could  almoft  venture  to  fet  my  hand  to  it ; 

Haec  quicunque  legit,  tantum  cecinifie  putabit 
Masonidem  Ranas,  Virgilium  Culices. 

But  more  of  this  when  we  meet.” 

a  Ibid.  p.  50  b  N°  1 14.  r  Prefatory  epiflle  concerning  fome  remarks  to  be  publifhed  on 

I  pmcr’s  Iliad,  p.  13.  Edit.  London  1714. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Charles  Gildon  J  obferves,  that  Mr.  Addifon  in  his  criticifm  upon  Milton  publifh- 
ed  in  the  Spectator,  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  matter  in  endeavouring  to  bring  Para- 
dife  Loft  to  the  rules  of  the  epopoeia,  which  cannot  be  done ;  and  that  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  in  his  “  ElTay  upon  Epic  Poetry,”  led  by  the  fame  error,  endeavours  to  de¬ 
fend  Milton  by  his  own  rules  of  the  epopoeia.  “  But  they  are  both  miftaken,  fays  Mr. 
Gildon  •,  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem,  but  a  divine  one,  and  indeed  a  new  lpecies.  It  is 
plain,  that  the  propofition  of  all  the  heroic  poems  of  the  Ancients  mentions  fome  one 
perfon  as  the  fubjedt  of  their  poem.  Thus  Homer  begins  his  llias  by  propofing  to  fing 
the  anger  of  Achilles  •,  and  his  Odyffey  begins, 

Mufe,  fpeak  the  man,  who,  fince  the  fiege  of  Troy, 

So  many  towns,  fuch  change  of  manners  faw. 

And  Virgil  begins  his  iEneis  with, 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing,  &c. 

But  Milton  begins  his  poem  of  Things,  and  not  of  Men  j  as, 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  &c.” 

M.  de  Voltaire  b  tells  us,  that  Milton,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Italy  in  his  youth, 
faw  at  Florence  a  comedy  called  Adamo,  written  by  one  Andreino,  a  player,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France.  The  fubjedt  of  the  play  was  the  “  Fall  of 
Man the  adtors,  God,  the  devils,  the  angels,  Adam,  Eve,  the  ferpent,  death,  and 
the  feven  mortal  fins.  That  topic,  fo  improper  for  a  drama,  but  fo  fuitable  to  the  ab- 
furd  genius  of  the  Italian  ftage,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  was  handled  in  a  manner  intirely 
conformable  to  the  extravagance  of  the  defign.  The  fcene  opens  with  a  chorus  of  an¬ 
gels,  and  a  cherubim  thus  fpeaks  for  the  reft :  “  Let  the  rainbow  be  the  fiddleftick  of 
the  fiddle  of  the  heavens ;  let  the  planets  be  the  notes  of  our  mufic ;  let  time  beat 
carefully  the  meafure,  and  the  winds  make  the  fharps,  &c.”  Thus  the  play  begins ; 
and  every  fcene  rifes  above  the  laft  in  profufion  of  impertinence.  Milton,  continues 
Voltaire,  **  pierced  through  the  abfurdity  of  that  performance  to  the  hidden  majefty  of 
the  fubjedt;  which  being  altogether  unfit  for  the  ftage,  yet  might  be  for  the  genius  of 
Milton,  and  for  his  only,  the  foundation  of  an  epic  poem.  He  took  from  that  ridicu¬ 
lous  trifle  the  firft  hint  of  the  nobleft  work,  which  human  imagination  hath  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  and  which  he  executed  more  than  twenty  years  after.  In  the  like  manner  Py¬ 
thagoras  owed  the  invention  of  mufic  to  the  noife  of  the  hammer  of  a  blackfmith.  And  • 
thus  in  our  days  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  walking  in  his  gardens  had  the  firft  thought  of  his  > 
fyftem  of  gravitation,  upon  feeing  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree.  If  the  difference  of  ge¬ 
nius  between  nation  and  nation  ever  appeared  in  its  full  light,  it  is  in  “  Milton’s  Para- 
dife  Loft.”  The  French  anfwer  with  a  fcornful  fmile,  when  they  are  told  there  is  in 
England  an  epic  Poem,  the  fubjedt  whereof  is  the  Devil  fighting  againft  God,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  eating  an  apple  at  the  perfuafion  of  a  fnake.  As  that  topic  hath  af¬ 
forded  nothing  among  them  but  fome  lively  lampoons*  for  which  that  nation  is  fo  fa¬ 
mous  ;  they  cannot  imagine  it  pofiible  to  build  an  epic  poem  upon  the  fubjedt  of  their 
ballads.  And  indeed  fuch  an  error  ought  to  be  excufed  ;  for  if  we  confider  with  what' 
freedom  the  politeft  part  of  mankind  throughout  all  Europe,  both  catholics  and  protef- 
tants,  are  wont- to  ridicule  in  converfation  thofe  confecrated  hiftories ;  nay  if  thole,  wha 

a  Laws  of  poetry  explain’d  and  iljufbated,  p.  259.  Edit.  London  1721.  in  8vo.  b  Ell'ay  upon  the 
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have  the  higheft  refpedt  for  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  who  are  ftruck' 
with  awe  at  fome  parts  of  it,  yet  cannot  forbear  now  and  then  making  free  with  the 
devil,  the  ferpent,  the  frailty  of  our  firft  parents,  and  the  rib,  which  Adam  was  robbed 
of,  and  the  like  it  feems  a  very  hard  talk  for  a  profane  poet  to  endeavour  to  remove 
thofe  fhadows  of  ridicule,  to  reconcile  together  what  is  divine  and  what  looks  abfurd, 
and  to  command  a  refpecl,  that  the  facred  writers  could  hardly  obtain  from  our  frivo¬ 
lous  minds.  What  Milton  fo  boldly  undertook,  he  performed  with  a  fuperior  ftrength 
of  judgment,  and  with  an  imagination  productive  of  beauties  not  dreamed  of  before 
him.  The  meannefs  (if  there  is  any)  of  fome  parts  of  the  fubjedt  is  loft  in  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  poetical  invention.  There  is  fomething  above  the  reach  of  human  forces  to 
have  attempted  the  creation  without  bombaft,  to  have  defcribed  the  gluttony  and  curio- 
fity  of  a  woman  without  flatnefs,  to  have  brought  probability  and  reafon  amidft  the 
hurry  of  imaginary  things  belonging  to  another  world,  and  as  far  remote  from  the  limits 
of  our  notions,  as  they  are  from  our  earth ;  in  fhort,  to  force  the  reader  to  fay,  ‘  If 
God,  if  the  Angels,  if  Satan  would  fpeak,  I  believe  they  would  fpeak  as  they  do  in 
Milton.’  I  have  often  admired  how  barren  the  fubjedt  appears,  and .  how  fruitful  it 
grows  under  his  hands.  The  Paradife  Loft  is  the  only  poem,  wherein  are  to  be  found 
in  a  perfect  degree  that  uniformity,  which  fatisftes  the  mind,  and  that  variety  which 
pleafes  the  imagination  ;  all  its  epifodes  being  neceflary  lines,  which  aim  at  the  centre  of 
a  perfedt  circle.  Where  is  the  nation,  who  would  not  be  pleafed  with  the  interview  oP 
Adam  and  the  angel,  with  the  mountain  of  vifton,  with  the  bold  ftrokes,  which  make  up 
the  relentlefs,  undaunted,  and  fly  character  of  Satan  ?  But  above  all,  with  that  fublime 
wifdom,  which  Milton  exerts,  whenever  he  dares  to  defcribe  God,  and  to  make  him 
fpeak  ?  He  feems  indeed  to  draw  the  pidlure  of  the  Almighty,  as  like  as  human  na¬ 
ture  can  reach  to,  through  the  duft  in  which  we  aie  clouded.  The  Heathens  always, 
the  Jews  often,  and  our  Chriftian  priefts  fometimes,  reprefent  God  as  a  tyrant  infinitely' 
powerful.  But  the  God  of  Milton  is  always  a  creator,  a  father,  and  a  judge ; 1  nor  is 
his  vengeance  jarring  with  his  mercy,  nor  his  predeterminations  repugnant  to  the  libertj 
of  man.  Thefe  are  the  pictures,  which  lift  up  indeed  the  foul  of  the  reader.  Milton 
in  that  point  as  well  as  in  many  others,  is  as  far  above  the  antient  poets,  as  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion  is  above  the  heathen  fables.  But  he  hath  efpecially  an  indifputable  claim 
to  the  unanimous  admiration  of  mankind,  when  he  defcends  from  thofe  high  flights  to 
the  natural  defcription  of  human  things.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  all  other  Poems  Love 
is  repreiented  as  a  vice  ;  in  Milton  only  it  is  a  virtue.  The  pictures  he  draws  of  it  are 
naked  as  the  perfons  he  fpeaks  of,  and  as  venerable.  He  removes  with  a  chafte  hand  the 
veil,  which  covers  every  where  elie  the  enjoyments  of  that  pafflon.  There  is  foftnefs, 
tendernefs,  and  warmth  without  lafcivioufnefs  :  the  poet  tranfports  himfelf  and  us  into 
that  ftate  of  innocent  happinefs,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  continued  for  a  fhort  time. 
He  foars  not  above  human,  but  above  corrupt  nature ;  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  of  fuch 
love,  there  is  none  of  fuch  nature.”  M.  de  Voltaire  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the 
French  critics  would  not  approve  of  Milton’s  excurftons  a ;  he  touches  upon  his  errors, 
as  contradictions,  his  “  frequent  glances  at  the  Heathen  mythology  his  “  prepofterous 
and  awkward  Jefts,”  his  Puns,  and  too  “  familiar  expreflions  b ;  and  he  objedts  to  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  Pandsemonium  c  •,  the  fiction  of  Death  and  Sin  d ;  the  Bridge  built  by 
Death  and  Sin  e ;  the  “  Paradife  of  Fools  f  •,  and  the  war  in  Heaven  ?. 

The  author  of  “  Lettres  Critiques  a  Mr.  le  Comte  ***  fur  le  Paradis  Perdu  &  Recon- 
q.iis  de  Milton:  Par  R**.”  printed  at  Paris  1731,  in  8vo,  tells  us  h,  that  “  Milton 
is  in  his  kind  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes,  which  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  His 
imagination,  which  is  ftrong,  elevated,  extenfive,  lively,  brilliant,  fruitful,  adorned 

»  P.  no.  fc  P.  1 1 2.  113.  c  P.  1 1 3,  1 1 4.  d  P.  1 1+,  n 5, 116.  e  P.  117. 
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with  every  thing,  which  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning  can  add  to  excellent  natural  parts, 
gives  him  a  fuperiority  over  all  thofe,  who  have  run  the  fame  courfe  with  him,  which 
Virgil  and  Homer  alone  can  difpute  with  him.”  But  he  declares,  that  “  Paradife  Loft” 
is  very  far  from  being  fo  faultlefs  a  poem  as  Mr.  Addifon  reprefents  it ;  and  he  objects 
againft  the  fubjedt  of  it,  which  he  obferves  to  be  “  original  Sin”  ;  whereas  the  fubjeift  of 
an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  an  adtion  Viruous,  or  at  leaft  innocent,  and  happy  in 
the  event  of  it  \  He  concludes  his  criticifm  with  remarking  \  that  “  the  fubjedi:  and 
fable  of  Milton’s  appear  to  be  abfolutely  faulty  :  juftnefs,  method,  probability,  decorum, 
in  fhort,  every  thing,  which  requires  art  and  refledlion,  is  extremely  negledted  in  Milton  : 
one  would  often  be  tempted  to  think,  that  thefe  qualities  efiential  to  an  epic  poem  were 
never  known  to  him.  Of  feven  or  eight  epic  poets,  which  I  have  now  in  my 
hands,  there  is  not  one,  but  is  fuperior  to  him  in  all  thefe  points.  But  thefe  defedts 
are  happily  effaced  by  the  invention,  the  fruitfulnefs,  force,  and  beauty  of  imagination, 
which  fhine  throughout  ‘  Paradife  Loft’.  This  compenlation  has  the  fame  effedt  upon 
me  as  the  fine  paffages  in  Homer,  Archilochus,  &c.  had  upon  Longinus.  I  can 
readily  fay  with  that  learned  critic  * :  “  One  of  thefe  beautiful  ftrokes  and  fublime 
thoughts  in  the  works  of  thefe  excellent  authors,  is  fufficient  to  atone  for  their  de¬ 
fects.” 

Mr.  Richardfon  obferves,  *  that  “  Milton’s  Language  is  Englifh,  but  ’tis  Milton’s 
Englifh  ;  ’tis  Latin,  ’tis  Greek  Englifh.  Not  only  the  words,  the  phrafeology,  the 
tranfpofitions,  but  the  ancient  idiom  is  feen  in  all  he  writes.  .  .  .  Poetry  pretends  to  a 
language  of  its  own  :  that  of  the  Italian  poetry  is  fo  remarkably  peculiar,  that  a  man 
may  well  underftand  a  profe-writer,  and  not  a  poet.  Words,  tours  of  expreflion,  the 
order  of  them,  all  has  fomething  not  profaic.  This  is  obfervable  particularly  in  Shake- 
fpeare.  Milton  has  applied  it  to  that  fublimity  of  fubjedt,  in  which  he  perpetually  en¬ 
gages  his  reader  above  what  Shakefpeare  ever  aimed  at,  and  where  this  is  peculiarly 
neceffary.  Nor  does  he  want  abundant  inftances  of  what  all  good  poets  have  :  the  found 
of  the  words,  their  harfhnefs,  fmoothnefs,  or  other  properties,  and  the  ranging  and 

mixing  them,  all  help  to  exprefs,  as  well  as  their  fignification . A  reader  of  Milton 

muft  be  always  upon  duty  :  he  is  furrounded  with  Senfe  j  it  rifes  in  every  line,  every  word 
is  to  the  purpofe.  There  are  no  lazy  intervals  :  all  has  been  corrfidered,  and  demands 
and  merits  obfervation.  Even  in  the  beft  writers  you  fometimes  find  words  and  fen- 
tences,  which  hang  on  fo  loofely,  you  may  blow  them  off.  Milton’s  are  all  fubftance 
and  weight :  fewer  would  not  have  ferved  the  turn,  and  more  would  have  been  fuper- 
fluous.  His  filence  has  the  fame  effedt,  not  only  that  he  leaves  work  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  when  he  has  entertained  it,  and  furnifhed  it  with  noble  materials  ;  but  he  expreffes 
himfelf  fo  concifely,  employs  words  fo  fparingly,  that  whoever  will  poffefs  his  ideas, 
muft  dig  for  them,  and  oftentimes  pretty  far  below  the  furface.  If  this  is  called  obfcu- 
rity,  let  it  be  remembered,  ’tis  fuch  a  one  as  is  complaifant  to  the  reader,  not  miftruft- 
ing  his  ability,  care,  diligence,  or  the  candidnefs  of  his  temper  ■,  not  that  vicious  ob- 

fcurity,  which  proceeds  from  a  muddled  inaccurate  head,  not  accuftomed  to  clear, 

well-feparated,  and  regularly-ordered  ideas,  or  from  want  of  words  and  method  and 

fkill  to  convey  them  to  another,  from  whence  always  arifes  uncertainty,  ambiguity,  and 

a  fort  of  a  moon-light  profpedt  over  a  landfcape,  at  beft  not  beautiful.  Whereas 
if  a  good  writer  is  not  underftood,  it  is  becaufe  his  reader  is  unacquainted  with  or  in¬ 
capable  of  the  fubjetft,  or  will  not  fubmit  to  do  the  duty  of  a  reader,  which  is  to  at¬ 
tend  carefully  to  what  he  reads.  What  Macrobius  fays  of  Virgil,  is  applicable  to  Mil-' 
ton  :  “  He  keeps  his  eye  fixed  and  intent  upon  Homer,  and  emulates  alike  his  great- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  his  readinefs  of  fpeech  and  filent  majefiy.”  By  “  filent  majefty,”  he' 

a  P.  2,  3,  4.  5,  12.  b  P.  182,  183.  c  Longin.  Tra'ice  Ju  Sublime,  Chap.  27.  d  P.  142, 
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feems  to  mean  with  Longinus,  “  his  leaving  more  to  the  imagination  than  is  exprefied.5’ 
Mr.  Richardfon  then  oblerves  %  that  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  whether  Paradife  Loft 
be  called  an  Heroic  or  a  Divine  Poem,  or  only,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  called  it  in 
his  title-page,  a  Poem.  “  What  if  it  were  a  compofition  intirely  new,  and  not  redu¬ 
cible  under  any  known  denomination  ?  But  it  is  properly  and  ftridlly  heroic,  and  fuch 
Milton  intended  it,  as  he  has  intimated  in  his  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  kind  of 
verfe,  which  is  prefixed  to  it,  as  alfo  in  his  entrance  on  the  ninth  book.  And  it  is  not 
his  fault,  if  there  have  been  thole,  who  have  not  found  a  hero,  or  who  he  is.  It  is 
Adam  i  Adam,  the  firft,  the  reprefentative  of  human  race.  He  is  the  hero  in  this 
poem,  though,  as  in  other  heroic  poems,  fuperior  beings  are  introduced.  The  bufinefs 
of  it  is  to  conduct  man  through  variety  of  conditions  of  happinefs  and  diftrefs,  all  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  utmoft  good  ;  from  a  ftate  of  precarious  innocence,  through  temptation, 
fin,  repentance,  and  finally  a  fecure  recumbency  upon,  and  intereft  in  the  fupreme  good 
by  the  mediation  of  his  fon.  He  is  not  fuch  a  hero  as  Achilles,  Ulyfles,  iEneas,  Or¬ 
lando,  Godfrey,  &c.  all  romantic  worthies,  and  incredible  performers  of  fortunate  fa- 
vage  cruelties.  He  is  one  of  a  nobler  kind,  fuch  as  Milton  chofe  to  write  of,  and 
found  he  had  a  genius  for  the  purpofe.  He  is  not  fuch  a  conqueror  as  fubdued  armies 
or  nations,  or  enemies  in  fingle  combat ;  but  his  conqueft  was  what  juftly  ‘  gave  he¬ 
roic  name  to  perfon  and  to  poem  His  hero  was  ‘  more  than  a  conqueror  through  him, 
that  loved  us  j  as  Rom.  viii.  37.’  This  was  declared  to  be  the  fubject  of  the  poem  at 
the  entrance  on  it,  man’s  firft  difobedience  and  mifery,  till  our  reftoration  to  a  more 
happy  ftate.  The  defign  of  it  is  alfo  declared  ;  ’twas  to  juftify  providence ;  ali  which 
is  done.  The  moral  we  are  alfo  directed  to  •,  and  this  the  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  angel.  Many  moral  reflections  are  excited  throughout  the  whole  work  •,  but  the 
great  one  is  marked  ftrongly  XI I.  745,  &c.  Piety  and  Yirtui,  all  comprized  in 
one  Word,  Charity,  is  the  only  Way  to  Happiness.  If  the  fublimity  and  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  matter  of  this  poem,  if  its  fuperiority  in  that  refpect  has  raifed  it  above 
fame  of  the  rules  given  by  Ariftotle,  or  whatever  other  critics,  and  gathered  from  or 
founded  on  the  Iliad,  Odyfley,  or  Aineid  ;  it  has  diftinguifhed  it  to  its  greater  glory. 
It  is  not  only  an  heroic  poem,  but  the  moft  fo  that  ever  was  wrote.  Milton  did  not 
defpife  rules,  fuch  as  were  built  upon  reafon,  fo  far  as  thofe  eftablifhed  reached  ;  but  as 
his  free  and  exalted  genius  afpired  beyond  what  had  yet  been  attempted  in  the  choice  of 
his  fubjedt,  himfelf  was  his  own  rule,  when  in  heights,  where  none  had  gone  before, 
and  higher  than  which  none  can  ever  go.  Milton’s  true  character  as  a  writer  is,  that  he 
is  an  ancient,  but  born  two  thoufand  years  after  his  time.  His  language  indeed  is  mo¬ 
dern,  but  the  beft  next  to  Gieek  and  Latin,  to  convey  thofe  images  himfelf  conceived ; 
and  that  moreover  Greek’d  and  Latinized,  and  made  as  uncommon  and  expreffive  as 
our  tongue  could  be,  and  yet  intelligible  to  us  for  whom  he  wrote.  But  all  his  images 
are  pu^:  antique,  fo  that  v/e  read  Homer  and  Virgil  in  reading  him  •,  we  read  them  in 
our  owfl  tongue,  as  we  fee  what  they  conceived,  when  Milton  fpeaks  ;  yes,  and  we 
find  ourfelves  amongft  perfons  and  things  of  a  more  exalted  character.  Connoifleurs 
in  painting  and  fculpture  can  beft  tell  what  is  the  difference  of  tafte  in  ancient 
and  modern  work  ;  and  can  therefore  beft  underftand  what  I  am  now  faying.  It 
muff;  fuffice  that  I  tell  ethers,  that  there  is  a  certain  grace,  majefty,  and  fimplicity  in 
that  antique,  which  is  its  diitinguifhing  character.  The  fame  kind  of  tafte  is  feen  in- 
writing  •,  and  Milton  has  it,  1  think,  to  a  degree  beyond  whajt  we  ever  found  in  any 
modern  painter  or  feulptor,  net  excepting  Rafaelle  himfelf”.  Thofe  who  are  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  this  train  of  thinking,  may  only  pleafe  to  dip  into  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  Ariofto, 
even  TaiTo,  or  any  of  the  moderns,  and  obferve  what  Gothic  figures  and  things  prefent 
themfelves  to  their  imagination,  or  what  are  comparatively  mean.  Let  them  read  even. 
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the  ancients,  the  belt  of  them  (always  excepting  the  mod  ancient  of  all,  the  Pentateuch, 

Job,  and  fome  other  of  the  facred  books  •,)  and  they  will  find  even  theft;  fill  not,  nor  en¬ 
rich  the  mind,  as  Milton  does.  His  Eden,  his  chaos,  hell,  heaven,  his  human  figures, 
his  angels  good  and  evil,  his  mediator,  his  God,  all  is  fuperior  to  what  is  elfewhere  to 
be  found,  all  are  with  regard  to  the  reft  like  what  Rafaelle’s  pictures  exhibit,  compared 
with  what  we  fee  in  thofe  of  any  other  matter;  or  (to  fpeak  more  familiarly  to  common 
obfervation)  they  are  as  Wedminder- Abbey,  or  even  St.  Paul’s  compared  with  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  the  Colifeum,  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  or  other  remains  of  architecture  of  the 
pured  antiquity.  Even  the  prints  of  them,  thofe  I  mean  done  by  the  bed  hands,  and 
which  are  not  very  rare,  will  explain  and  prove  what  I  advance.  In  the  Parnafius  (one 
of  the  famous  pictures  of  Rafaelle  in  the  Vatican;  Dante  is  reprefented  as  having  his 
eye  upon  Homer.  Had  Milton  been  put  there,  Homer,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
embracing  each  other.  He  knew  him  perfectly  ;  it  fhould  not  be  laid  he  copied,  he  imi-* 
tated  him,  but  that  they  both  wrote  by  the  felf-fame  poetical  genius.  What  is  purely 
Milton’s  own,  is  equal  at  lead  to  the  bed  of  that  prince  of  poets  ;  and  when  he  profits 
himfelf  of  what  he  has  done,  it  is  with  equal  beauty  and  propriety.  A  limile,  for  indance, 
in  Paradife  Lod,  fhines  no  lefs  than  in  the  Iliad  of  the  Gdyffey  ;  and  fome  of  Milton’s 
have  the  fame  peculiarity  as  we  find  in  fome  of  Homer,  they  drike  firmly  on  the  point 
they  are  directed  to,  and  the  main  bufinefs  being  done,  the  poet  gives  the  rein  a  little 
to  fancy,  entertaining  his  reader  with  what  is  not  otherwife  to  the  purpofe.  .  .  .  What¬ 
ever  Milton  has  woven  into  his  poem  of  others,  dill  his  fublimed  padages  are  more  fo 
than  could  enter  the  heart  of  Orpheus,  Hefiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  &c* 
fuch  as  the  heathen  world  were  incapable  of  by  infinite  degrees,  fuch  as  none  but  the 
nobled  genius  could  attain  to,  and  that  abided  by  a  religion  revealed  by  God  himfelf. 

We  have  then  in  Paradife  Lod  a  collection,  the  quintelfence  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
writing,  frequently  improved  and  explained,  better  than  by  the  bed  of  their  profeffed 
commentators,  but  never  debafed  ;  and  a  fublimity,  which  all  other  human  writings 
put  together  have  not.  To  compleat  all,  he  has  made  ufe  of  all  thefe,  fo  as  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  the  great  end  of  poetry,  which  is  to  pleafe  and  enrich  the  imagination,  and 
to  mend  the  heart,  and  make  the  man  happy.” 

Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  “  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,”  oblerves  a,  that  Milton  produ¬ 
ced  “  a  third  fpecies  of  poetry ;  for  jud  as  Virgil  rivalled  Homer,  fo  Milton  emulated 
both.  He  found  Homer  pofleffed  of  the  province  of  morality,  Virgil  of  politics,  and 
nothing  left  for  him  but  that  of  religion.  This  he  feized,  as  afpiring  to  fhare  with  them 
in  the  government  of  the  poetic  world  •,  and  by  means  of  the  fuperior  dignity  of  his 
fubjeCt,  got  to  the  head  of  that  triumvirate,  which  took  fo  many  ages  in  forming.  Thefe 
are  the  three  fpecies  of  the  epic  poem  ;  for  its  larged  province  is  human  aCtion^  which 
can  be  confidered  but  in  a  moral,  a  political,  or  religious  view  ;  and  thefe  the  three  great 
creators  of  them  •,  for  each  of  thefe  poems  was  druck  out  at  a  heat,  and  came  to  per^ 
feCtion  from  its  fird  effay.  Here  then  the  grand  fcene  is  clofed,  and  all  further  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  epic  at  an  end.” 

But  the  concurrent  applaufes  of  all  perfons  of  true  tade  did  not  fecure  this  admirable 
poem  from  an  unexampled  attempt  to  blad  the  reputation  of  it,  upon  the  pretence  of 
its  being  formed  from  the  plagiarifm  of  various  modern  authors,  mod  of  them  unknown 
to  the  prefent  age.  This  affertion  was  fird  darted  in  London,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1 746,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  Scotfman,  known  fome  years  before  by  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Johndon’s  Latin  verfion  of  the  Pfalms.  It  was  afterwards  made  more  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and  at  lad  maintained  with  great  zeal  and  proteda- 
tions  of  fincerity,  in  an  “  Effay  on  Milton’s  ufe  and  imitation  of  the  moderns,”  printed  * 
at  London  in  1750.  in  8vo.”  But  the  world  was  foon  latisfied  by  a  learned  country  - 
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man  of  his,  the  reverend  Mr.  Douglas,  Redlor  of  Eton-Conftantine  in  Shropfhlre,  in 
Ins  pamphlet,  intitled,  “  Milton  vindicated”  ;  that  this  high  charge  of  plagiarifm, 
brought  againft  our  poet,  was  grounded  only  upon  the  forgeries  and  falfifications  of  the 
acc ufer,  who  had  interpolated  thofe  authors,  from  whom  he  pretended  that  Milton  had 
borrowed,  and  inferred  in  them  paffages,  which  he  had  himfelf  taken  from  Hog’s  tran- 
fhttion  of  “  Faradife  Loft,”  and  the  detection  of  the  Impofture  was  fo  far  from  being 
attended  with  a  proper  fenfe  of  guile  to  the  author,  that  he  fet  his  invention  again  to 
work  for  various  and  inconfiftent  reafons  to  juftify  it. 

In  l  670  Milton  pubhfhed  at  London  in  4to,  his  “  Hiftory  of  Britain,  that  part  efpecially 
now  called  England.  From  the  firft  traditional  beginning,  continued  to  the  Norman 
conqtieft.  Cohered  out  of  the  antienteft  and  beft  authors  thereof.”  It  is  reprinted  in 
the  Hrft  volume  of  Dr.  Kennet’s  complete  hiftory  of  England  j  but  Mr.  Toland  ob- 
lerves  %  that  “  we  have  not  this  hiftory  as  it  came  out  of  the  author’s  hands  for  the 
11  confers,  thofe  fworn  officers  to  deftroy  learning,  liberty,  and  good  fenfe,  expunged  feveral 
paffages  of  it,  wherein  he  expofed  the  fuperftition,  pride,  and  cunning  of  the  popifh 
monks  in  the  Saxon  times,  but  which  were  applied  by  the  fagacious  licenfers  to  Charles  the 
fecond’s  biffiops.”  Milton  bellowed  a  copy  of  the  unlicenfed  papers  on  the  earl  of  An  - 
glefea,  who,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  was  his  conftant  vifiter  >> ;  and 
1681  a  confiderable  paffage,  which  had  been  fuppreffed  in  the  publication  of  this  hiftory, 
was  printed  at  London,  in  4m,  under  the  following  title :  “  Mr.  John  Milton’s  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  aftembly  of  Divines  in  MDCXLI.  Omitted  in  his 
other  works,  and  never  before  printed,  and  very  feafonable  for  thefe  times.”  To  this 
is  prefixed  a  preface  to  the  reader,  which  is  as  follows :  “  The  reader  may  take  notice, 
that  this  charadler  of  Mr.  Milton’s  was  a  part  of  his  “  Hiftory  of  Britain,”  and  by  him 
defigned  to  be  printed  ;  but  out  of  tendernefs  to  a  party  (whom  neither  this  nor  much 
more  lenity  has  had  the  luck  to  oblige)  it  was  ftruck  out  for  fome  harfhnefs,  being 
only  fuch  a  digreffion,  as  the  hiftory  itfelf  would  not  be  difeompofed  by  its  omiffion  : 
which,  I  fuppofe,  wiil  be  eafily  difeerned  by  reading  over  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Book  of  the  faid  hiftory,  very  near  which  place  this  character  is  to  come  in.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  (and  from  the  foregoing  charatfter  it  feems  probable)  that  Mr.  Milton  had  lent 
moft  of  his  perfunal  eftate  upon  the  public  faith  ;  which  when  he  lomewhat  earneftly 
and  warmly  preffed  to  have  reftored,  (obferving  how  all  in  offices  had  not  only  feather¬ 
ed  their  owm  nefts,  but  had  enriched  many  of  their  relations  and  creatures,  before  the 
publick  debts  were  difenarged,)  after  a  long  and  chargeable  attendance,  met  with  very 
fharp  rebukes ;  upon  which  at  laft  defpairing  of  any  fuccefs  in  this  affair,  he  was  forced 
to  return  from  them  poor  and  friendlefs,  having  fpent  all  his  money,  and  wearied  all 
his  friends.  And  he  had  not  probably  mended  his  worldly  condition  in  thofe  days, 
but  by  performing  fuch  fervice  for  them,  as  afterwards  he  did,  for  which  fcarce  any 
thing  would  appear  too  great.”  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  obfervations  on 
Milton,  having  obferved,  “  that  his  Englifh  profe  Stile  has  in  it  fomething  very  fingu- 
lar  and  original  ;  and  has  grandeur,  and  force,  and  fire,  but  is  quite  unnatural,  the  idiom 
and  turn  of  the  period  being  Latin  ■”  remarks;  that  “  it  is  beft  fuited  to  his  Englifh 
Hiftory,  this  air  of  antique  giving  a  good  grace  to  it ;  ”  and  that  this  hiftory  “  is 
written  with  great  fimplicity,  contrary  to  his  cuftom  in  his  profe  works,  and  is  the 
better  for  it.  But  he  fometimes  rifes  to  a  furprizing  grandeur  in  the  fentiment  and  ex- 
preffion. 

His  “  Faradife  Regained  and  his  Samfon  Agoniftes,”  were  licenfed  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1670,  but  were  not  printed  till  the  year  following  at  London,  in  8vo.  T  his  poem 
was  mandated  into  French,  and  printed  at  Paris  1730  in  12 mo,  under  the  title  of, 
“  Le  Paradis  reconquis,  traduit  de  PAngleis  de  Milton  ;  avec  quelques  autres  pieces 
de  Poifies.”  The  four  pieces,  which  the  trandator  has  added,  are  Lyciias,  Allegro, 
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II  Penferofo,  and  the  Ode  on  Chrift’s  Nativity.  Though  Paradife  Regained  was  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  much  inferior  to  Paradife  Loft  ;  this  Milton  could  not  endure  to  hear,  being 
quite  of  another  mind.*  Father  Niceron  b  objects  to  the  title  of  Paradife  Regained,  as 
not  a  juft  one,  fince  the  fubjeCb  of  the  poem  is  the  conqueft  of  Chrift  over  Satan  in  the 
Defert.  Mr.  Warburton  ftiles  this  “  a  charming  poem,  nothing  inferior  in  the  poetry 
and  fentiments  to  the  Paradife  Loft ;  but  confidered  as  a  juft  compofition  in  the  epic 
Poem,  infinitely  inferior,  and  indeed  no  more  an  epic  poem  than  his  Manfus.”  The 
author  of  the  Lettres  Critiques  above  cited  obferves  %  that  “  if  there  are  not  fo  many 
furprizing  beauties  in  this  poem,  as  in  Paradife  Loft,  yet  there  are  fewer  faults,  and 
thofe  lefs  grofs  ones.”  And  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Jortin  d  is  of  opinion,  that 
our  author’s  Paradife  regained  “  has  not  met  with  the  approbation  that  it  deferves.  It 
has  not  the  harmony  of  numbers,  the  fublimity  of  thought,  and  the  beauties  of  dic¬ 
tion,  which  are  in  Paradife  Loft.  It  is  compofed  in  a  lower  and  lefs  ftriking  ftile,  a 
ftile  fuited  to  the  fubjeCt.  Artful  fophiftry,  falfe  reafoning  fet  off  in  the  molt  fpecious 
manner,  and  refuted  by  the  fon  of  God  with  ftrong  unaffected  eloquence,  is  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  poem.  Satan  there  defends  a  bad  caufe  with  great  fkill  and  Lubtilty^ 
as  one  throughly  verfed  in  that  craft : 

Qui  facere  affuerat 

Candida  de  nigris,  &  de  candentibus  atra. 

His  character  is  well  drawn.”  In  1732,  there  was  printed  at  London,  in  4to,  a  Cri¬ 
tique  on  this  Poem,  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  it,  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Meadow- 
court,  Fellow  of  Merton-College,  and  prebendary  of  Worcefter. 

With  regard  to  the  tragedy  of  Samfon  Agoniftes,  we  may  learn  the  opinion  of  bilhop 
Atterbury  concerning  it  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  dated  June  15th,  1  722,  who  writes 
thus  :  “  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  what  paffed  in  the  coach  about  Samfon  Agoniftes^ 
I  flian’t  prefs  you  as  to  time,  but  fome  time  or  other  I  wilh  you  would  review  and 
polifh  that  piece.  If  upon  a  new  perufal  of  it  (which  I  defire  you  to  make)  you  think 
as  I  do,  that  it  is  written  in  the  very  fpirit  of  the  ancients  •,  it  deferves  your  care, 
and  is  capable  of  being  improved  with  little  trouble  into  a  perfeCt  model  and  ftand- 
ard  of  tragic  poetry  j  always  allowing  for  its  being  a  ftory  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  an  objection,  that  at  this  time  of  day,  I  know  is  not  to  be  got  over.”  That  pre¬ 
late’s  defign  was  to  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Pope  to  divide  this  tragedy  into  aCts  and 
fcenes,  and  to  have  it  aCted  by  the  king’s  fcholars  at  Weftminfter.  But  his  own  im- 
prifonment  prevented  the  execution  of  that  fcheme.6  Mr.  Warburton  thinks,  that  this 
tragedy,  as  well  as  Paradife  Loft  and  the  Mafk,  M  is  a  perfeCt  piece  ;  and  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients,  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  gloominefs  intermixed  with  the  fublime: 
(the  fubjeCt  not  very  different,  the  fall  of  two  heroes  by  a  woman)  which  fhines  moie 
ferenely  in  his  Paradife  Loft.” 

In  1672  our  author  publifhed  at  London,  in  i2mo,  “  Artis  Logicas  plenior  inftitu- 
tio  ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  concinnata”  •,  and  the  year  following,  an  excellent  dif- 
courfe,  intitled,  “  Of  true  religion,  Haerefie,  Schifm,  Toleration,  and  what  beft  means- 
may  be  ufed  againft  the  growth  of  Popery.  The  author  J.  M.  London  1673,  in  4to.” 
He  publifhed  likewife  the  fame  year,  Poems,  &c.  upon  feveral  occafions.  By  Mr.. 
John  Milton.  Both  Engiifh  and  Latin,  &c.  Compofed  at  feveral  times.  With  a  ftnalL 
traCfate  of  Education  to  Mr.  Hartlib.  London  1673,  in  8vo.”  This  volume  contains 
all  the  poems  printed  in  the  edition  of  1645,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  others ;  but. 
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in  both  thefe  editions  are  omitted  a  fonnet  to  Fairfax,  another  tjo  Cromwell,  another 
to  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  and  that  to  Cyriac  Skinner  on  his  blindnefs, 
which  were  firft  printed  by  Mr.  Philips  at  the  end  ©f  his  life  of  Milton,  and  prefixed 
to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  our  author’s  ftate-letters.  We  fhall  infert  from  the 
manufcript  of  Milton  above  quoted  a  collation  of  it  with  the  printed  copies  of  fome 
-of  his  poems. 


Part  of  a  M  A  S  K  E, 

Lefs  than  half  we  find  expreft ; 

Envy  bid  conceal  the  reft. 

MS.  44  Lefs  than  halfe  fhe  hath  expreft  j 
Envie  bid  her  hide  the  reft.” 

Sitting  like  a  goddefs  bright. 

MS.  44  Seated  like  a  goddefle  bright” 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  hath  held. 

MS.  44  Who  would  have  thought  this  clime  had  held.” 

What  fhallow-fearching  Fame  had  left  untold. 

MS.  44  Thofe  virtues  which  dull  Fame  hath  left  untold.” 

For  know  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  power. 

MS.  “  For  know  by  lot  from  Jove  I  have  the  power.” 

Hath  lock’d  up  mortal  fenfe. 

MS.  44  Hath  chain’d  mortalitie.” 

At  a  folemn  Mufick. 

Wed  your  divine  founds,  and  mixt  power  employ,  &c, 

MS.  44  Mixe  your  choife  words,  and  happieft  founds  employ, 

44  And  as  your  equall  raptures  tempered  fweet 
44  In  high  mifterious  fpoufall  meet, 

4 4  Snatch  us  from  earth  a  while, 

44  Us  of  our  woes  beguile, 

44  And  to  our  high-rays’d  phantafie  prasfent 
44  That  undifturbed  fong,  &c. 

May  rightly  anfwer,  &e. 

MS.  44  May  rightly  anfwere  that  melodious  noife, 

44  By  leaving  out  thofe  harlh  illfounding  jarres 
44  Of  clamourous  fin,  that  all  our  mufick  marres  ; 

44  And  in  our  lives  and  in  our  fong 

44  May  keepe  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  God  ere  long 

44  To  his  celeftial  confort  us  unite 

44  To  live  and  fing  with  him  in  endleffe  morne  of  light. 

On  TIME. 

MS.  44  To  be  fet  on  a  Clock-Cafe.” 

The  Sonnet,  which  begins  thus,  Captain,  or  Colonel,  hath  this  Title,  44  On  his 
Dore,  when  the  citty  expected  an  affaultj  or,  When  the  alfault  was  intended  againft  the 
citty,  1642. 

In  the  Sonnet,  beginning,  Lady,  that  in  the  prime,  inftead  of  this  verfe. 

And  at  thy  growing  vertues  fret  their  Spleen, 
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he  had  written  at  firft, 

“  And  at  thy  blooming  vertue  fret  their  fpleen.” 

And  inftead  of 

Pafies  to  blifs  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

he  had  written, 

“  Opens  the  Dore  of  blifs,  that  howre  of  night.’* 

His  Sonnet  to  Mr.  H.  Lawes  was  at  firft  written  thus : 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Hen.  Lawes,  Feb.  9.  1645. 

MS.  “  Harry,  whofe  tunefull  and  well-meafured  fong 
“  Firft  taught  our  Englilh  mufic  how  to  fpan 
“  Words  with  juft  notes,  when  molt  were  wont  to  fcan 
“  With  Midas  eares,  misjoyning  fhort  and  long  j 
“  Thy  worth  and  fkiJl  exempts  thee  from  the  throng, 

“  And  gives  thee  praife  above  the  pipe  of  Pan  : 

“  To  after  age  thou  (halt  be  writt  a  man, 

“  That  didft  reform  thy  art,  the  chief  among. 

“  Thou  honourft  vers,  and  vers  muft  lend  her  wing 
“To  honour  thee,  the  prieft  of  Phoebus  quire, 

“  That  tun’ft  thir  happieft  lines  in  hymn  or  ftory. 

“  Fame,  by  the  Tufcan’s  ieav,  fhall  fet  thee  higher 
“  Than  old  Cafell,  whom  Dante  won  to  ling 
“  Met  in  the  milder  lhades  of  purgatory.” 

His  fonnet,  which  begins,  “  I  did  but  prompt  the  age,  &c.”  has  this  title  in  the- 
manufeript :  “  On  the  detraction  which  followed  upon  my  writing  certain  treatifes  j”' 
and  inftead  of  this  line. 

And  ftill  revolt,  when  truth  would  fet  them  freey 

he  had  written 

“  And  hate  the  truth  wherby  they  fhould  be  free. 

The  fonnet  beginning,  “  When  Faith  and  Love,  &c.  has  this  title,  “  On  the  religi¬ 
ous  memorie  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Thomfon,  my  chriftian  freind  deceafed,  16  December 
1646  j  and  inftead  of  thefe  lines, 

Meekly  thou  didft  refigne  this  earthly  Load 
Of  Death,  call’d  Life,  &c. 

he  had  written 

MS.  “  Meekly  thou  didft  refigne  this  earthly  Clod 

“  Of  fielh  and  fin,  which  man  from  Heav’n  doth  fever, 

“  Thy  works  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavor 
“  Strait  follow’d  thee  the  path  that  faints  have  trod,. 

“  Still  as  they  journey’d  from  this  dark  abode 
“  Up  to  the  realm  of  peace  and  joy  for  ever. 

“  Faith,  who  led  on  the  way,  and  knew  them  belt. 

“  Thy  handmaids,  &c.” 

In  the  fonnet  beginning,  “  A  book  was  writ  of  late,”  he  had  written*. 

MS.  “  I  writt  a  book  of  late  call’d  Tetrachordon, 

“  And  weav’d  it  clofe  both  matter,  form,  and  ftile  ° 

“  It  went  off  well  about  the  town  awhile, 

“  Numbering  good,  &c,” 
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In  the  verfes  upon  “  the  forcers  of  confidence,”  inftead  of  this  line. 

To  feize  the  widdowed  Whore  plurality, 

he  had  written  the  vacant  whore  ;  inftead  of  To  force  our  confidences,  cc  the  confidences’* 
inftead  of  fhallow  Edwards,  “  haire  brain’d”  ;  inftead  of 

Clip  your  phylafteries,  though  bauk  your  ears, 

MS.  “  Crop  yee  as  clofe  as  marginall  P — • — s  ears.” 
and  inftead  of  When  they  fhall  read  this,  “  When  you  fhall  read  this,  &c.” 

The  fonnet  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  this  title :  cc  On  the  lord  general  Fairfax 
at  the  fiege  of  Colchefter  j  and  in  that  fonnet,  inftead  of  thefe  lines, 

■ - — - - while  new  rebellions  raife 

Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  falfe  North  difplays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  her  fervant-wings, 

And  public  faith  be  refcued  from  the  brand  : 

he  had  written, 

MS.  “  — —  though  new  rebellions  raife 

“  Their  Hydra-heads,  and  the  fals  North  difplaies 
“  Her  broken  league  to  impe  their  ferpent-wings. 

CC 

“  And  public  faith  clear’d  from  the  lhameful  brand.” 

The  fonnet  to  Cromwell  had  this  title  :  tc  To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  May 
1652.  On  the  Propofalls  of  certain  minifters  at  the  committee  for  propagation  of  the 
golpell.” 

In  the  fonnet  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  inftead  of  thefe  lines, 

• — — Befides  to  know 
Both  fpiritual  and  civil,  what  each  means, 

What  ferves  each,  thou  haft  learn’d,  which  few  have  done. 

The  bounds  of  either  fword  to  thee  we  owe  ; 

Therefore  on  thy  right  hand  religion  leans. 

And  reckons  thee  in  chief  her  eldeft  fon  : 
he  had  written : 

MS.  “  - —  -»  Befides  to  know 

“  What  Pow’re  the  church  and  what  the  civill  means 
“  Thou  teacheft  beft,  which  few  have  ever  don. 

4<  The  bounds  of  either  fword  to  thee  we  ow. 

“  Therefore  on  thy  firme  hand  religion  leans 
“  In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldeft  fom” 

In  the  fonnet  to  Mr.  Cyriac  Skinner,  upon  his  blindnefs,  inftead  of  thefe  lines, 
Againft  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  ftill  bear  up  and  fteer 
Right  onward  : 

he  had  written, 

MS.  “  Againft  God’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
“  Of  heart  or  hope,  but  ftill  attend  to  fteer 
“  Uphillward.” 
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In  1674  his  “  Epiftolarum  Familiarium  Lib.  I.”  and  “  Prolufiones  quaedam  Oratorio 
in  Collegio  Chrifti  habitae,”  were  printed  at  London  in  8vo.  Befides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Danilh  refident  to  get  his  ftate-letters  tran- 
fcribed,  which  were  printed  at  London  in  1676,  in  i2tno;  and  tranflated  into  Fnglifh, 
and  printed  at  London  1694.  He  tranflated  likewife  out  of  Latin  into  Eriglifh  the 
declaration  of  the  Poles  concerning  the  election  of  their  king  John  III.  which  tranflation 
was  printed  at  London  1674,  in  4to  ;  and  wrote,  “  The  brief  hiflory  of  Mofcovie,  and 
of  their  lefs  known  countries  lying  eaftward  of  RufTia  as  far  as  Cathay  ■,’*  printed  at 
London  1682,  in  8vo. 

He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Bunhill-Row  November  15th,  according  to  Mr  Richard 
Smith,  his  neighbour,  in  his  Obituary  a  j  though  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  \  that  it  was  on 
the  9th,  or  10th  of  that  month,  which  is  the  more  probable,  fince  he  was  buried,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parifh  regifter,  on  the  12th  of  that  month.  He  died  of  the  gout,  but 
with  fo  little  pain,  that  the  time  of  his  expiring  was  not  perceived  by  thofe  in  the  room  c. 
His  body  was  interred  near  that  of  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cripplegate,  being  attended  by  a  great  number  of  his  friends  l  Mr.  Fenton  obferves  % 
that' he  had  defired  a  friend  ©f  his  to  enquire  at  that  church,  whether  there  was  any 
monument  there  to  Milton’s  memory  •,  and  the  fexton  fhewed  a  fmall  one,  which  he 
faid  was  fuppofed  to  be  our  author’s  ;  but  the  infcription  had  never  been  legible  fince 
he  was  employed  in  that  office,  which  he  had  poffeffed  above  forty  years.  “  l  his  fure 
could  never  have  happened,”  fays  Mr.  Fenton,  “  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  unlefs  the 
epitaph  had  been  induftrioufly  erafed  *,  and  that  fuppofition  carries  with  it  fo  much  in¬ 
humanity,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  believe  it  was  not  eredted  to  his  memory.” 

In  his  youth  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  handfome,  and  while  he  was  a  ftudent  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  called  “  the  Lady  of  Chrift’s-College,”  and  he  took  notice  of  this 
himfelf  in  one  of  his  public  Prolufions  before  that  univerfity ;  “  A  quibufdam  audivi 
nuper  domina f.  The  colour  of  his  hair  was  a  light  brown  ;  the  fymmetry  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  exadt ;  enlivened  with  an  agreeable  air,  and  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fair  and  ruddy  4 
which  occafioned  John  Baptifta  Manfo  to  give  his  epigram  upon  him  above  quoted  the 
fame  turn  of  thought,  which  Gregory  archdeacon  of  Rome  had  employed  above  a 
thoufand  years  before,  in  praifing  the  amiable  complexion  of  fome  Englifh  youths. 
But  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  “  his  eyes  were  none  of  the  quickeft.”  His  ftature,  as  we. 
find  it  meafured  by  himfelf h,  did  not  exceed  the  middle-fize  •,  he  was  neither  too  lean,  nor 
too  corpulent  j  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  nervous,  and  adtive,  ferviceable  in  all  ref- 
pedts  to  his  exercifing  the  fword,  in  which  he  much  delighted,  and  wanted  neither  (kill, 
nor  courage,  to  refent  an  affront  from  men  of  the  moft  athletic  conftitutions.  In  his' 
diet  he  was  abftemious  *,  not  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  difhes  3  and  ftrong  liquors  of 
all  kinds  were  his  averfion.  Being  too  fadly  convinced  how  much  his  health  had  fuf- 
fered  by  night-ftudies  in  his  younger  years,  he  ufed  to  go  early  (fddom  later  than  nine) 
to  reft  ;  and  rofe  commonly  in  the  fummer  at  four,  and  in  the  winter  at  five  in  the 
morning  ;  but  when  he  was  not  difpofed  to  rife  at  his  ufual  hours,  he  always  had  one 
to  read  to  him  by  his  bed- fide.'  At  his  firft  rifing  he  had  ufually  a  chapter  read  to  him  out 
of  the  Hebrew  bible  ;  and  he  commonly  ftudied  all  the  morning  till  twelve,  then  ufed 
fome  exercife  for  an  hour,  afterwards  dined,  and  after  dinner  played  on  the  organ,  and 
either  fung  himfelf,  or  made  his  wife  fing,  who,  he  faid,  had  a  good  voice,  but  no 


•  An  extract  of  which  is  printed  by  Francis  Peck,  M.  A.  in  the  fecond  volume  .of  his  Defiderata  Curiofa, 
B.  XIV.  p.  48.  Edit.  London  1736,  in  fol.  >  b  Fafti  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  Col  z66.  c  Id.  ibid. 

Id.  ibid,  and  Philips,  p.  41,  and  Toland,  p.  46.  e  Poftfcript  to  die  Life  of  Milton.  f  P.  132. 

Edit.  .1674.  8  Wood,  ubi  fupra.  **  Defeniio  Secunda,  p.  44.  Edit.  1654.  *  Wood, 

Col.  266.  Toland  p.  46.  and  Fenton,  p.  24. 
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ear,  and  then  he  went  up  to  ftudy  again  till  fix,  when  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him, 
and  fat  with  him  till  eight.  Then  he  went  down  to  fupper;  which  was  ufually  olives 
or  fome  fight  thing;  and  after  fupper  he  fmoaked  his  pipe,  and  drank  a  glafs  of  water,, 
and  went  to  bed  v  When  his  blindnefs  reftrained  him  from  other  exercifes,  he  had  a 
machine  to  fwing  in  for  the  prefervation  of  his  health  ;  and  diverted  himfelf  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  with  playing  on  an  organ.  He  had  a  delicate  ear,  and  excellent  voice,  and  great, 
fkill  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  His  deportment  was  eredt,  open,  and  affable  ; 
and  his  converfation  eafy,  chearful,  and  inftructive. 

The  extent  of  his  genius  and  univerfality  of  his  learning  are  fufficiently  evident  in  his 
writings ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  enabled  him  to  read 
and  improve  by  all  the  valuable  writers  in  them.  His  favourite  author  was  Homer,  whom 
he  could  almoft  repeat,  and  had  been  advifed  to  tranfiate  into  Englifh.  But  as  he 
obferves  himfelf  in  his  poftfcript  to  the  judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  “  he  could  never 
delight  in  long  citations,  much  lefs  in  whole  tradudtions ;  whether  it  be,  added  he,  my 
natural  difpofition,  or  education  in  me,  or  that  my  mother  bore  me  a  fpeaker  of  what 
God  made  my  ov/n,  and  not  a  tranflator.” 

As  he  looked  upon  true  and  abfolute  freedom  to  be  the  greatefl  happinefs  of  this  fife, 
whether  to  focieties  or  fingle  perfons,  fo  he  thought  conftraint  of  any  fort  to  be  the  ut- 
moft  mifery  ;  for  which  reafon  he  ufed  frequently  to  tell  thofe  about  him  of  the  intire 
fatisfadtion  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  conftantly  imployed  His  flrength  and  faculties  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  and  in  diredt  oppofition  to  flavery\  And  his  averfion  to  monarchy, 
as  he  told  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Howard,  was  heightened  by  this  confideration,  that  the 
trappings  of  it  might  fuppo.rt  an  ordinary  commonwealths  However  his  fervice  under 
Cromwell  has  been  thought  by  many  a  great  inconfiftency  with  the  zeal,  which  he  pro- 
felled  for  liberty  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  Cromwell’s  affuming  the  protedtorfhip  was  a 
fhocking  ufurpation  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  him  deteft- 
able  to  almofi:  all  the  republican  party.  But  upon  this  head  it  may  be  alledged,  that 
the  office,  which  he  held  under  the  protedlor,  was  not  received  from  him,  but  had  been 
enjoyed  by  him  under  die  commonwealth,  and  was  one,  that  related  to  the  public,  more 
than  to  the  private  interests  of  Cromwell,  in  whofe  confidence  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been,  during  his  whole  government,  there  being  no  trace  of  his  activity,  in  all  the 
vaft  collection  of  lecretary  Thurloe’s  papers.  He  took  the  freedom  likewife  to  give 
fome  excellent  advice  to  that  great  man,  againft  afiuming  an  exorbitant  authority,  in  his 
“  Defenfio  Secunda,”  in  the  following  addrefs  to  him.d  “  You  have  juflly  rejedted  the 
title  of  king  ;  for  if  you,  who,  when  a  private  perfon,  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  nothing, 
fhould,  now  you  are  fo  highly  advanced,  be  captivated  with  it,  it  would  be  exadtly  the 
fame  cafe,  as  if  after  having,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  true  God,  fubdued  an  idolatrous 
nation,  you  fhould  worfhip  the  deities,  which  you  had  conquered.  Confider  often  wfith 
yourfelf,  that  your  country  has  intruded  you  with  her  deareft  pledge,  that  of  her  liberty. 
Regard  the  great  expedtations  conceived  of  you  ;  refledi,  that  your  country’s  hope  is  in- 
tirely  from  you  ;  regard  the  countenances  and  wounds  of  fo  many  brave  men,  who, 
under  your  conduct,  have  fought  for  liberty;  regard  the  Manes  of  thofe,  who  have  died 
in  battle  ;  regard  what  foreign  nations  may  think  and  fay  of  us,  and  the  great  things 
which  they  have  promifed  themfelves  from  our  noble  acquifition  of  liberty,  and  our 
new'  commonwealth  fo  glorioufly  begun  to  be  eftablifhed,  w'hich,  if  it  prove  abortive, 
will  be  the  greateft  infamy  to  this  nation ;  laftly,  regard  your  own  charadier,  and  never 
fuffer  that  liberty,  for  which  you  have  pafied  through  fo  many  toils  and  dangers,  to  be 
violated  by  yourfelf,  or  in  any  meafure  lefiened  by  others.  You  cannot  be  free  yourfelf, 

a  Dr.  Newton’s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  lxriii.  zd  Edit.  1750.  8vo.  b  Toland,  p.  46.  c  New¬ 
ton's  life  of  Milton,  p.  lxxii.  2d  Edit.  d  Defenfio  Secunda,  15  2,  &  feqcj.  Edit.  1654,. 
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unlefs  we  are  free  j  for  fuch  is  the  neceflary  conftitution  of  things,  that  whoever  invades 
the  liberty  of  others,  firft  of  all  lofes  his  own,  and  will  be  firft  fenfible  of  his  own  be¬ 
ing  a  Have.  But  if  he,  who  has  been  the  patron,  and  as  it  were  tutular  deity  of  liberty, 
and  been  efteemed  a  man  of  the  greateft  fandlity  and  probity,  fiiould  ufurp  over  that 
liberty,  which  he  has  defended  ;  it  will  be  a  pernicious  and  almoft  fatal  wouud,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  his  reputation,  but  even  to  that  of  virtue  and  piety  in  general.  Honefly  and  vir¬ 
tue  will  feem  to  be  loft  ;  Religion  will  have  little  regard  paid  to  it ;  and  reputation 
will  ever  after  be  of  fmall  account  ;  than  which  no  greater  misfortune  can  beial  man¬ 
kind.” 

He  ever  exprefted  the  profoundeft  reverence  to  the  Deity  as  well  in  deeds  as  words  •, 
and  would  fay  to  his  friends,  that  the  divine  properties  of  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  mercy 
were  the  adequate  rules  of  human  addons,  nor  lefs  the  objedt  of  imitation  for  private 
advantage,  than  of  admiration  or  refpedl  for  their  own  excellence  and  perfection.  In 
his  early  years  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans  •,  in  his  middle  age  he  was  belt  plea- 
fed  with  the  Independents  and  Anabaptifts,  as  allowing  of  more  liberty  than  others,  and 
coming  neareft,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  primitive  practice  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  not  a  profeffed  member  of  any  particular  fed;  among  chriftians  •,  he  fre¬ 
quented  none  of  their  aflemblies,  nor  made  ufe  of  any  of  their  peculiar  rites  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  \ 

The  eftate,  which  his  father  left  him,  was  a  very  moderate  one  ;  yet  by  his  frugality 
he  made  it  ferve  him  and  his.  Out  of  his  fecretary’s  falary  he  faved  2000  1.  which  being 
lodged  in  the  Excife,  and  that  bank  failing  upon  Icing  Charles  II’s  reftoration,  he  utterly 
loft  that  fum  b.  He  loft  likewife  another  great  fum  by  mifmanagement  and  for  want 
of  good  advice c.  His  houfe  in  Bread-ftreet,  which  was  all  then  remaining  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  eftate,  and  which  foreigners  ufed  to  vifit  out  of  pure  devotion,  as  Mr.  Wood  ex- 
prefies  it,  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London  d.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
contracted  his  library,  both  becaufe  the  heirs  he  left  could  not  make  a  right  ufe  of  it, 
and  that  he  thought  he  could  fell  it  more  to  their  advantage  than  they  would  be 
able  to  do  themfelves e.  He  died  worth  1 500  1.  in  money,  befides  his  houfhold 
goods f. 

His  three  wives  were  all  maidens,  when  he  married  them,  he  declaring  in  his  “  Apo- 
logy  for  SmeCtymnuus,”  written  before  he  was  married,  that  he  thought  with  them, 
who  both  in  prudence  and  elegance  of  fpirit,  would  chufe  a  virgin  of  mean  fortune, 
happily  bred,  before  the  wealthieft  widow.”  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  four  children, 
whofe  birth  are  thus  regiftred  by  himfelf  in  the  blank  leaf  of  his  wife’s  bible,  whence  I 
tranfcribed  itg.  “  Anne  my  daughter  was  born  July  the  29th,  the  day  of  the  monthly 
fall,  between  fix  and  feven,  or  about  half  an  hour  after  fix  in  the  evening,  1646.  Maty, 
my  daughter,  was  born  on  Wednefday,  October  the  25th,  on  the  fall-day  in  the. 
morning,  about  fix  of  the  clock,  1648.  My  fon  John,  was  born  on  Saturday  March 
“the  16th,  about  half  an  hour  paft  nine  at  night,  1650.  My  daughter  Deborah  was 
born  the  2d  of  May,  being  Sunday,  fomewhat  before  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  1652.” 

Elis  three  daughters  furvived  him,  and  the  two  youngeft  ufed  to  read  to  him  ;  the 
eldeft  being  excufed  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  her  conftitution,  and  difficulty  of 
fpeech  *,  and  they  were  taught  by  him  to  read  and  pronounce  all  the  languages  of  w  hat¬ 
ever  book  he  thought  proper  to  read,  though  they  wete  kept  ftrangers  to  the  fenfe  of 
thefe  languages  •,  till  at  laft  upon  their  expreffing  fome  uneafinels  at  this  employment, 

*  Tolarid,  p.  46.  b  Wood,  Col,  266.  c  Philips,  p.  43.  d  Wood,  ubi  fi  pra. 

*  Toland,  p.  45,  46.  f  Philips,  p.  43.  s  January  5,  1749-50. 
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their  attendance  was  difpenfed  with3,  and  they  were  fent  out  to  learn  fome  curious  and 
ingenious  arts  proper  for  their  fex,  as  embroidery  in  gold  and  filver. 

His  eldeft  daughter  married  a  mailer-builder,  and  died  in  childbed  of  her  firft  child, 
which  died  with  her.  The  fecond  lived  fingle,  and  the  third  Deborah,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a  Weaver  in  Spital-fields,  and  died  Auguft  24,  1727,  in 
the  76th  year  of  her  age.  She  gave  Dr.  Ward,  ProfeiTor  of  Rhetoric  at  Grefnam-College, 
who  faw  her  not  long  before  her  death,  at  the  houfe  of  her  relations,  the  following  ac¬ 
count,  which  he  communicated  to  me,  Feb.  10.  1737-8.  “  She  informed  me,  that 

Hie  and  her  fillers  ufed  to  read  to  their  father  in  eight  languages  ;  which  by  practice 
they  were  capable  of  doing  with  great  readinefs  and  accuracy,  though  they  underftood 
what  they  read  in  no  other  language  but  Englilh  •,  and  their  father  ufed  often  to  lay  in 
their  hearing,  ‘  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman.’  None  of  them  were  ever  fent 
to  fchool,  but  all  taught  at  home  by  a  miltrefs  kept  for  that  purpofe.  Ifaiah,  Homer, 
and  Ovid’s  metamorphofes  were  books,  which  they  were  often  called  to  read  to  their 
father ;  and  at  my  defire  Ihe  repeated  a  confiderable  number  of  verfes  from  the  beginning 
of  both  thefe  poets  with  great  readinefs.  I  knew  who  Ihe  was,  upon  the  firft  fight  of 
her,  by  the  fimilitude  of  her  countenance  with  her  father’s  pidture.  And  upon  my  tell¬ 
ing  her  fo,  Ihe  informed  me,  that  Mr.  Addifon  told  her  the  fame  thing,  upon  her  going 
to  wait  on  him.  For  he,  upon  hearing  Ihe  was  living,  fent  for  her,  and  defired,  if  ihe 
had  any  papers  of  her  father’s  Ihe  would  bring  them  with  her,  as  an  evidence  of  her 
being  Mr.  Milton’s  daughter.  But  immediately  upon  her  being  introduced  to  him,  he 
faid,  ‘  Madam,  you  need  no  other  voucher -,  your  face  is  a  fufficient  tellimonial  whofe 
daughter  you  are.’  And  he  then  made  her  a  handfome  prefent  of  a  purfe  of  guineas, 
with  a  promife  of  procuring  her  an  annual  provifion  for  her  life ;  but  he  dying  foon  after, 
Ihe  loft  the  benefit  of  his  generous  defign.  She  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  good  fenfe 
and  a  genteel  behaviour,  and  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  a  low  fortune  with  decency 
and  prudence.” 

Mrs.  Clarke  had  by  her  hufband  feven  fons  and  three  daughters.  But  none  of  them 
had  any  children,  except  one  of  her  fons,  Caleb,  and  the  youngell  daughter  Elizabeth. 
Caleb  went  over  to  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  where  he  married,  and  had  two 
ions,  Abraham  and  Ifaac.  Of  thefe,  Abraham  the  elder,  came  to  England,  with  the 
late  governor  Harrifon,  but  returned  again  upon  the  advice  of  his  father’s  death ;  and 
whether  he  or  his  brother  be  now  living,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Urban  Clarke,  another 
of  the  fons  of  Deborah,  was  a  weaver,  and  lived  in  Pelham-flreet  Spital-fields,  March 
24,  1737-8-,  when  I  vifited  him  and  his  fifter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fofter,  the  youngeft 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fofler,  by  whom  fhe  had  three  fons 
and  four  daughters,  who  are  all  now  dead.  She  removed  from  Pelham  flreet,  where 
ihe  kept  a  Chandler’s  Shop,  to  lower  Holloway,  between  Highgate  and  London,  where 
ihe  continued  about  feven  years,  and  where  her  brother  Urban  died  -,  and  ihe  now  fol¬ 
lows  the  fame  employment  with  her  huiband  in  Cock-lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch- 
church.  In  my  firft  vifit  to  her  on  the  1  ith  of  February,  1737-8.  ihe  gave  the  following 
particulars,  which  fine  had  often  heard  from  her  mother,  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  meeting  v/ith 
very  ill  treatment  from  Milton’s  laft  wife,  left  her  father,  and  went  to  live  with  a  lady, 
whom  fhe  called  Merian.  This  lady  going  over  to  Ireland,  and  refolving  to  take  Milton’s 
daughter  with  her,  if  he  would  give  his  confent,  wrote  a  letter  to  him  of  her  defign, 
and  allured  him,  that  “  as  chance  had  thrown  his  daughter  under  her  care,  ihe  would 
treat  her  no  otherwife  than  as  his  daughter  and  her  own  companion.”  She  lived  with 
that  lady,  till  her  marriage,  and  came  over  again  to  England  during  the  troubles  in 
Ireland,  under  king  James  II.  Milton’s  widow,  though  fhe  owned,  that  he  died  worth 
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1500 1.  yet  allowed  his  three  daughters  but  100  1.  each.  Mrs.  Fofter  informed  me, 
that  Milton’s  father  was  born  in  France.  That  Milton  loft  2000  1.  by  a  morey-fcrivener, 
whom  he  had  intruded  with  it ;  and  that  an  eftate  of  about  60  1.  per  Ann.  at  Weft- 
minfter  was  taken  away  from  him  at  the  restoration,  it  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  there.  That  his  fecond  wife  did  not  die  in  childbed,  as  Mr.  Philips  and  Toland  re¬ 
late,  but  above  three  months  after  of  a  confumption.  That  he  kept  his  daughters  at 
a  great  diftance ;  and  would  not  allow  them  to  learn  to  write,  which  he  thought  unne- 
ceflary  for  a  woman.  That  he  feldom  went  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but 
was  conftantly  viftted  even  then  by  perfons  of  diftindtion,  both  foreigners  and  others. 
That  there  were  three  pidtures  of  him ;  the  firft,  painted  while  he  Was  at  fchool,  which 
is  that  now  in  the  pofteliion  of  Charles  Stanhope  Efq;  the  fecond,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  years  of  age-,  and  the  third,  when  he  was  pretty  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age.  That  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline  fent  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  fifty  pounds :  and  that  Ihe  received  other  prefents  of  money  from  feveral 
gentlemen. 

Dr.  Newton  in  a  later  vifit  to  Mrs.  Fofter  about  two  years  ago,  was  informed  by  her, 
that  Milton  was  very  temperate  in  his  eating  and  drinking,  but  what  he  had,  he  always 
chofe  to  have  of  the  beft  :  that  her  mother  inherited  his  head-achs  and  diforders,  and 
had  fuch  a  weaknefs  in  her  eyes,  that  fhe  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  fpedtacles  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  fhe  herfelf,  fhe  fays,  has  not  been  able  to  read  a  chapter  in 
the  bible  thefe  twenty  years.  She  told  the  Dodtor  likewife,  that  fne  was  miftaken  in 
informing  me,  that  Milton’s  father  was  born  in  France.  She  knows  nothing  of  the 
defcendants  of  her  aunt  Philipot  or  Agur,  but  believes  they  are  all  extindt  as  likewife 
is  Sir  Chriftopher  Milton’s  family,  the  laft  of  which,  fhe  fays,  were  two  maiden  fillers, 
Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Milton,  who  lived  at  Flighgate,  and  are  both  dead, 
one  dying  at  Mrs.  Fofter’s  houfe  at  Holloway  :  but  unknown  to  her,  there  is  a  Mrs. 
Milton  living  in  Grofvenor’s-ftreet,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Chriftopher,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Milton  before-mentioned.  Mrs.  Fofter  is  the  only  furvivor  of 
our  poet’s  family,  unlefs  there  be  fome  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  fhe  very  much  quefti- 
ons,  having  heard  nothing  from  them  for  feveral  years. 

The  account,  which  Dr.  Newton  gave  of  her,  in  his  life  of  her  grandfather,  occa- 
fioned  Comus  to  be  adted  on  Thurfday  April  5,  1750.  for  her  benefit,  with  a  prologue 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon  ;  which  brought  her  clear  about 
!3°  '• 

The  arms  that  Milton  ufed,  and  fealed  his  letters  with,  were  Argent  a  fpread  eagle, 
with  two  heads  gules,  legg’d  and  beck’d  fable  \ 

Befides  the  writings  abovementioned,  and  an  Idea  Theologis  mentioned  by  Wood 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Milton’s  friend  Cyriac  Skinner,  of  Mark- lane,  he  had 
prepared  for  the  prefs  an  anfwer  to  fome  little  fcribbling  Quack  in  London,  who  had 
written  a  fcurrilous  libel  againft  him  :  but  either  by  the  diffuafion  of  friends,  as  thinking 
him  a  fellow  not  worth  notice,  or  for  what  other  caufe  is  not  known,  this  anfwer 
was  never  publifhed  b. 

Milton  has  been  very  injurioufly  treated  by  the  anonymous  author  of  “  Remarques 
critiques  fur  la  nouvelle  edition  de  didticnnaire  hiftorique  de  Moreri  donnee  en  1-04,”  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  book  publifhed  by  Monf.  Bayle  at  Amfterdam  1706  in  12010. 
for  this  writer  reprefents  him,  not  only  as  a  man  abfolutely  without  the  leaft  religion, 
but  likewife  as  a  wretched  poet,  and  worfe  orator.  But  fuch  a  judgment  is  a  reproach 
only  to  the  perfon,  who  is  rafh  enough  to  pafs  it. 

A  monument  eredted  in  1737,  to  our  author’s  memory  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  by 
William  Benfon  Efq-,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  impreft ;  and  the  public  honours  paid 

*  Wood  Fafti  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  Col.  262.  *  P.  40. 
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to  him,  and  the  univerfal  admiration,  with  which  his  works  have  been  long  read,  jus¬ 
tify  what  he  foretold  himfelf,  in  his  ode  1  to  Mr.  Roufe  library-keeper  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  concerning  his  own  writings,  even  before  fome  of  the  molt  confiderable  of 
them  were  compofed  * 

At  ultimi  nepotes,  v 

Et  cordatior  setas 

Judicia  rebus  aequiora  forfitan 

Adhibebit  integro  finu. 

Turn  livore  fepulto, 

Siquid  meremur,  fana  Polleritas  fciet. 


/ 
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AND 

The  CAUSES  that  hitherto 

have 

hindred  it. 

In  TWO  BOOKS.  Written  to  a  Friend. 


S  I  R, 

AMIDST  thofe  deep  and  retired  thoughts,  which  with  every  man  chriftianly  in- 
ftrufted,  ought  to  be  mod  frequent  of  God,  and  of  his  miraculous  Ways  and 
Works  amongft  men,  and  of  our  Religion  and  Works,  to  be  performed  to  him ; 
after  the  (lory  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  fuffering  to  the  lowed  bent  of  weaknefs  in  the  Flefii, 
and  prefently  triumphing  to  the  highed  pitch  of  Glory  in  the  Spirit,  which  drew  up  his 
body  alfo,  till  we  in  both  be  united  to  him  in  the  revelation  of  his  kingdom :  I  do  not 
know  of  any  thing  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  paflion  of  pity  on  the  one  fide,  and 
joy  on  the  other,  than  to  confider  fird,  the  foul  and  fudden  corruption,  and  then  after 
many  a  tedious  age,  the  long  deferred,  but  much  more  wonderful  and  happy  reformation 
of  the  Church  in  thefe  latter  days.  Sad  it  is  to  think  how  that  do&rine  of  the  Gofpel, 
planted  by  teachers  divinely  infpired,  and  by  them  winnowed  and  fifted  from  the  chaff  of 
over-dated  ceremonies,  and  refined  to  fuch  a  fpiritual  height  and  temper  of  purity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,  that  the  body,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place, 
were  purified  by  the  affe&ions  of  the  regenerate  foul,  and  nothing  left  impure  but  fin  ; 
Faith  needing  not  the  weak,  and  fallible  office  of  the  fenfes,  to  be  either  the  ufhers  or  in¬ 
terpreters  of  heavenly  rnyfleries,  fave  where  our  Lord  himfelf  in  his  facraments  ordained : 
that  fuch  a  dodtxine  fhould,  through  the  groffnefs  and  blindnefs  of  her  profefiors,  and  the 
fraud  of  deceivable  traditions,  drag  fo  downwards,  as  to  backflide  one  way  into  the  Jewifh 
beggary  of  old  caft  rudiments,  and  (tumble  forward  another  way  into  the  new- vomited 
paganifm  of  fenfual  idolatry,  attributing  purity  or  impurity  to  things  indifferent,  that 
they  might  bring  the  inward  a6h  of  the  Spirit  to  the  outward  and  cuftomary  eye-fervice  of 
the  body,  as  if  they  could  make  God  earthly  and  flefhly,  becaufe  they  could  not  make 
themfelves  heavenly  and  fpiritual ;  they  began  to  draw  down  all  the  divine  intercourfe  be¬ 
twixt  God  and  the  foul,  yea,  the  very  fliape  of  God  himfelf,  into  an  exterior  and  bodily 
form,  urgently  pretending  a  neceffity  and  obligement  of  joining  the  body  in  a  formal  re¬ 
verence,  and  Worfhip  circumfcribed ;  they  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it,  they  fprinkled  it, 
they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robes  of  pure  innocency,  but  of  pure  linnen,  with  other  deform- 
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ed  and  fantaftick  dreffes,  in  palls  and  mitres,  gold,  and  gnegaws  fetched  from  Aaron’s 
old  wardrobe,  or  the  Flamins  Veflry  :  then  was  the  Prieft  fet  to  con  his  Motions  and  his 
Failures,  his  Liturgies  and  his  Lurries,  till  the  foul  by  this  means  of  over-bodying  her- 
felf,  given  up  juftly  to  flefhly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace  downward:  and  finding 
the  eafe  Ihe  had  from  her  vifible  and  fenfuous  collegue  the  body,  in  performance  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties,  her  pinions  now  broken,  and  flagging,  fhifted  off*  from  herfelf  the  labour  of 
high  foaring  any  more,  forgot  her  heavenly  flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droiling  carcafe  to 
plod  on  in  the  old  road,  and  drudging  trade  of  outward  conformity.  And  here  out  of 
quefiion  from  her  perverfe  conceiting  of  God  and  holy  things,  Ihe  had  fallen  to  believe  no 
God  at  all,  had  not  cuftom  and  the  worm  of  confcience  nipt  her  incredulity  :  hence  to  ail 
the  duties  of  evangelical  grace,  inftead  of  the  adoptive  and  chearful  boldnefs  which  our 
new  alliance  with  God  requires,  came  fervile,  and  thrall-like  fear  :  for  in  very  deed,  the 
fuperftitious  man  by  his  good  will  is  an  atheift ;  but  being  feared  from  thence  by  the  pangs 
and  gripes  of  a  boiling  confcience,  all  in  a  pudder  ftuiffles  up  to  himfelf  fuch  a  God,  and 
fuch  a  worfhip  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  remedy  his  fear  •,  which  fear  of  his,  as  alfo  is  his 
hope,  fixed  only  upon  the  Flefh,  renders  likewife  the  whole  faculty  of  his  apprehenfion 
carnal ;  and  all  the  inward  acts  of  Worlhip,  ilfuing  from  the  native  ftrength  of  the  foul, 
run  out  lavifhly  to  the  upper  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a  cruft  of  formality.  Hence 
men  came  to  fcan  the  Scriptures  by  the  letter,  and  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption,  mag¬ 
nified  the  external  figns  more  than  the  quickning  power  of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  looking  on 
them  through  their  own  guiltinefs  with  a  fervile  fear,  and  finding  as  little  comfort,  or  ra¬ 
ther  terror  from  them  again,  they  knew  not  how  to  hide  their  flavifh  approach  to  God’s 
behefts  by  them  not  underftood,  nor  worthily  received,  but  by  cloaking  their  fervile 
crouching  to  all  religious  prefentments,  fometimes  lawful,  fometimes  idolatrous,  under 
the  name  of  Humility,  and  terming  the  pye-bald  frippery,  and  oftentation  of  ceremonies, 
decency. 

Then  was  baptifm  changed  into  a  kind  of  exorcifm,  and  water,  fanftified  by  Chrift’s 
inftitute,  thought  little  enough  to  wafh  off  the  original  fpot  without  the  fcratch,  or  crofs 
impreffion  of  a  prieft’s  fore-finger :  and  that  feaft  of  free-grace  and  adoption  to  which 
Chrift  invited  his  difciples  to  fit  as  brethren,  and  co-heirs  of  the  happy  covenant,  which 
at  that  table  was  to  be  fealed  to  them,  even  that  feaft  of  love  and  heavenly-admitted  fel- 
lowfhip,  the  feal  of  filial  grace,  became  the  fubjeCt  of  horror,  and  glouting  adoration,  pa- 
geanted  about  like  a  dreadful  idol  :  which  fometimes  deceives  well-meaning  men,  and  be¬ 
guiles  them  of  their  reward,  by  their  voluntary  humility;  which  indeed  is  flefhly  pride, 
preferring  a  foolifh  facrifice,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  as  Saint  Paul  to  the  Colof- 
fians  explaineth,  before  a  favory  obedience  to  Chrift’s  example.  [Such  was  Peter’s  unfeafon- 
able  Humility,  as  then  his  knowledge  was  fmall,  when  Chrift  came  to  wafh  his  feet;  who 
at  an  impertinent  time  would  needs  drain  courtefy  with  his  mafter,  and  falling  troublefom- 
ly  upon  the  lowly,  all-wife,  and  unexaminable  intention  of  Chrift,  in  what  he  went  with 
refolution  to  do,  fo  provoked  by  his  interruption  the  meek  Lord,  that  he  threatened  to 
exclude  him  from  his  heavenly  portion,  unlefs  he  could  be  content  to  be  lefs  arrogant  and 
iliff-necked  in  his  humility. 

But  to  dwell  no  longer  in  characterizing  the  Depravities  of  the  Church,  and  how  they 
fprung,  and  how  they  took  increafe  ;  when  I  recall  to  mind  at  laft,  after  fo  many  dark  ages, 
wherein  the  huge  over-fhadowing  train  of  Error  had  almoft  fwept  all  the  ftars  out  of  the 
firmament  of  the  Church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blifsful  Reformation  (by  divine  power) 
ftrook  through  the  black  and  fettled  night  of  Ignorance  and  Antichriftian  Tyranny,  me- 
thinks  a  fovereign  and  reviving  joy  muff:  needs  rulh  into  the  bofom  of  .him  that  reads  or 
hears  ;  and  the  fweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gofpel  imbatne  his  foul  with  the  fragrancy  of 
heaven.  Then  was  the  facred  Bible  fought  out  of  the  dufty  corners  where  profane  falfe- 
hood  and  negleft  had  thrown  it,  the  Schools  opened,  divine  and  human  Learning  raked 
out  of  the  Embers  of  forgotten  Tongues,  the  Princes  and  Cities  trooping  apace  to  the 

new- 
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new-eredted  banner  of  Salvation  ;  the  Martyrs,  with  the  unrefiftable  Might  of  Weakncfs, 
fhaking  the  Powers  of  Darknefs,  and  fcorning  the  fiery  Rage  of  the  old  red  Dragon. 

The  pleafing  purfuit  of  thefe  thoughts  hath  oft-times  led  me  into  a  ferious  queftion  and 
debatement  with  myfelf,  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs  that  England  (having  had  this  Grace 
and  Elonour  from  God,  to  be  the  firft  that  fhould  fet  up  a  ftandard  for  the  recovery  of  loll 
Truth,  and  blow  the  firft  Evangelick  Trumpet  to  the  Nations,  holding  up,  as  from  a 
hill,  the  new  lamp  of  faving  Light  to  all  Chrilfendom)  fhould  now  be  lath,  and  moft  un 
fettled  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  Peace,  whereof  lhe  taught  the  way  to  others  i  although 
indeed  our  Wickliffe’s  preaching,  at  which  all  the  fucceeding  Reformers  more  efledtually 
lighted  their  Tapers,  was  to  his  countrymen  but  a  fhort  blaze,  foon  dampt  and  ftifled.  by 
the  Pope  and  Prelates  for  fix  or  feven  kings  reigns  •,  yet  methinks  the  Precedency  which 
God  gave  this  Ifland,  to  be  firft  Reftorer  of  buried  Truth,  fhould  have  been  followed 
with  more  happy  fuccefs,  and  fooner  attained  perfedlion  •,  in  which  as  yet  we  are  amongft 
the  laft :  for,  albeit  in  Purity  of  Dodtrine  we  agree  with  our  brethren  ;  yet  in  difcipline, 
which  is  the  execution  and  applying  of  Dodtrine  home,  and  laying  the  Salve  to  the  very 
Orifice  of  the  Wound,  yea,  tenting  and  fearching  to  the  Core,  without  which  Pulpit¬ 
preaching  is  but  fhooting  at  rovers  *,  in  this  we  are  no  better  than  a  Schifm  from  all  the 
Reformation,  and  a  fore  fcandal  to  them  :  for  while  we  hold  Ordination  to  belong  only  to 
Bifhops,  as  our  Prelates  do,  we  muft  of  necefiity  hold  alfo  their  Minifters  to  be  no  Minif- 
ters,  and  fhortly  after  their  Church  to  be  no  Church.  Not  to  fpeak  of  thole  fenfelefs  Ce¬ 
remonies  which  we  only  retain,  as  a  dangerous  earneftof  Aiding  back  to  Rome,  and  ferv- 
ing  merely,  either  as  a  mill  to  cover  nakednefs  where  true  Grace  is  extinguifhed,  or  as  an 
Enterlude  to  fet  out  the  Pomp  of  Prelatifm.  Certainly  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
therefore,  and  the  pains,  to  enquire  more  particularly,  what,  and  how  many  the  chief 
caufes  have  been,  that  have  ftill  hindred  our  uniform  Confent  to  the  reft  of  the  Churches 
abroad,  at  this  time  efpecially  when  the  Kingdom  is  in  a  good  propenfity  thereto  *,  and  all 
men  in  prayers,  in  hopes,  or  in  difputes,  either  for  or  againft  it. 

•  Yet  I  will  not  infift  on  that  which  may  feem  to  be  the  caufe  on  God’s  part  •,  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  our  fins,  the  trial  of  his  own,  the  unmafking  of  hypocrites  :  nor  fhall  I  flay  to 
fpeak  of  the  continual  eagernefs  and  extreme  diligence  of  the  Pope  and  Papifts  to  flop  the 
furtherance  of  Reformation,  which  know  they  have  no  hold  or  hope  of  England  their  loft 
darling,  longer  than  the  government  of  Bifhops  bolfters  them  out  *,  and  therefore  plot  all 
they  can  to  uphold  them,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  book  of  Santa  Clara  the  popifh  Prieft  in 
defence  of  Bifhops,  which  came  out  piping  hot  much  about  the  time  that  one  of  our  own 
Prelates,  out  of  an  ominous  fear  had  writ  on  the  fame  Argument ;  as  if  they  had  joined 
their  forces,  like  good  confederates,  to  fupport  one  falling  Babel. 

But  1  fnall  chiefly  endeavour  to  declare  thofe  caufes  that  hinder  the  forwarding  of  true 
Difcipline,  which  are  among  ourfelves.  Orderly  proceeding  will  divide  our  inquiry  into 
our  Forefather’s  Days,  and  into  our  Times.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  firft  that  rent  this 
Kingdom  from  the  Pope’s  fubjedtion  totally ;  but  his  quarrel  being  more  about  Suprema¬ 
cy,  than  other  faultinefs  in  Religion  that  he  regarded,  it  is  no  marvel  if  he  ltuck  where  he 
did.  The  next  default  was  in  the  B'flhops,  who  though  they  had  renounced  the  Pope, 
they  ftill  hugged  the  Popedom,  and  fhared  the  authority  among  themfelves,  by  their  fix 
bloody  Articles  perfecuting  the  Proteftants  no  flacker  than  the  Pope  would  have  done. 
And  doubtlefs,  whenever  the  Pope  fhall  fall,  if  his  ruin  be  not  like  the  fudden  down- 
come  of  a  tower,  the  Bifhops,  when  they  fee  him  tottering,  will  leave  him,  and  fall  to 
fcrambling,  catch  who  may,  he  a  Patriarchdom,  and  another  what  comes  next  hand  ;  as 
the  French  cardinal  of  late,  and  the  See  of  Canterbury  hath  plainly  affedted. 

In  Edward  the  Sixth’s  days,  why  a  compleat  Reformation  was  not  effedted,  to  any  con- 
fiderate  man  may  appear.  Firft,  he  no  fooner  entred  into  his  kingdom,  but  into  a  war 
with  Scotland  ;  from  whence  the  Protedtor  returning  with  vidtory,  had  but  newly  put  his 
hand  to  repeal  the  fix  Articles,  and  throw  the  images  out  of  Churches,  but  rebellions  on 
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all  Tides,  ftirred  up  by  obdurate  Papifts,  and  other  tumults,  with  a  plain  war  in  Norfolk, 
holding  tack  againft  two  of  the  king’s  Generals,  made  them  of  force  content  themfelves 
with  what  they  had  already  done.  Hereupon  followed  ambitious  contentions  among  the 
Peers,  which  ceafed  not  but  with  the  Protestor’s  death,  who  was  the  moft  zealous  in  this 
point :  and  then  Northumberland  was  he  that  could  do  moft  in  England,  who  little  mind¬ 
ing  Religion,  (as  his  apoftacy  well  fhewed  at  his  death)  bent  all  his  wit  how  to  bring  the 
right  of  the  Crown  into  his  own  line.  And  for  the  Bifhops,  they  were  To  far  from  any 
fuch  worthy  attempts,  as  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  the  common  ftales  to  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  their  proftituted  gravities,  every  politick  fetch  that  was  then  on  foot,  as  oft 
as  the  potent  Statifts  pleafed  to  employ  them.  Never  do  we  read  that  they  made  ufe  of 
their  authority  and  high  place  of  accefs,  to  bring  the  jarring  nobility  to  Chriftian  Peace, 
or  to  withftand  their  difloyal  projedls :  but  if  a  toleration  for  Mafs  were  to  be  begged  of  the 
king  for  his  fifter  Mary,  left  Charles  the  Fifth  ftiould  be  angry  ;  who  but  the  grave  pre¬ 
lates,  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  muft  be  fent  to  extort  it  from  the  young  king  ?  But  out  of 
the  mouth  of  that  godly  and  royal  Child,  Chrift  himfelf  returned  fuch  an  awful  repulfeto 
thofe  halting  and  time-ferving  Prelates,  that  after  much  bold  importunity,  they  went 
their  way  not  without  fhameand  tears. 

Nor  was  this  the  firft  time  that  they  difcovered  to  be  followers  of  this  world  ;  for  when 
the  Protestor's  brother.  Lord  Sudley,  the  admiral,  through  private  malice  and  mal-en- 
gine  was  to  lofe  his  life,  no  man  could  be  found  fitter  than  Bifhop  Latimer  (like  another 
Dr.  Shaw)  to  divulge  in  his  fermon  the  forged  accufations  laid  to  his  charge,  thereby  to  de¬ 
fame  him  with  the  people,  who  elle  ’twas  thought  would  take  ill  the  innocent  man’s  death, 
wnlefs  the  reverend  Bifhop  could  warrant  them  there  was  no  foul  play.  What  could  be 
more  impious  than  to  debar  the  children  of  the  king  from  their  right  to  the  crown  ?  To 
comply  with  the  ambitious  ufurpation  of  a  traitor,  and  to  make  void  the  laft  Will  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  which  the  breakers  had  fworn  obfervance  ?  Yet  Bifhop  Cranmer,  one  of  the 
executors,  and  the  other  Bifhops  none  refufing,  (left  they  fhould  refill  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland)  could  find  in  their  confciences  to  fet  their  hands  to  the  difinabling  and  de¬ 
feating  not  only  of  Princefs  Mary  the  Papift,  but  of  Elizabeth  the  Proteftant,  and  (by  the 
Bifhops  judgment)  the  lawful  iftue  of  King  Henry. 

Who  then  can  think  (tho’  thefe  Prelates  had  fought  a  further  Reformation^  that  the  leaft 
wry  face  of  a  Politician  would  not  have  hufht  them?  But  it  will  be  faid,  Thefe  men  were 
Martyrs  :  What  then  ?  though  every  true  Chriftian  will  be  a  Martyr  when  he  is  called  to 
it ;  not  prefently  does  it  follow,  that  every  one  fuffering  for  religion,  is  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Saint  Paul  writes,  that  “  a  man  may  give  his  body  to  be  burnt,  (meaning  for  re¬ 
ligion)  and  yet  not  have  charity  he  is  not  therefore  above  all  poffibility  of  erring,  be- 
caufe  he  burns  for  fome  points  of  truth. 

Witnefs  the*  Arians  and  Pelagians,  which  wereflain  by  the  heathen  for  Chrift’s  fake, 
yet  we  take  both  thefe  for  no  true  friends  of  Chrift.  If  the  Martyrs  (faith  Cyprian  in  his 
30th  epiftle)  decree  one  thing,  and  the  Gofpel  another,  either  the  Martyrs  muft  lofe  their 
crown  by  not  obferving  the  Gofpel  for  which  they  are  Martyrs,  or  the  majefty  of  the 
-Gofpel  muft  be  broken  and  lie  flat,  if  it  can  be  over-topt  by  the  Novelty  of  any  other 
Decree. 

And  here  withal  I  invoke  the  Immortal  Deity,  Revealer  and  Judge  of  fecrets,  that 
wherever  I  have  in  this  book  plainly  and  roundly  (though  worthily  and  truly)  laid  open 
the  faults  and  blemifhes  of  Fathers,  Martyrs,  or  Chriftian  Emperors,  or  have  otherwife 
inveighed  againft  error  and  fuperftition  with  vehement  expreflions  ;  I  have  done  it,  neither 
out  of  malice,  nor  lift  to  fpeak  evil*  nor  any  vain-glory,  but  of  mere  necelfity  to  vindi- 

*  It  appears  from  this  and  other  pafiages,  that  the  author  in  his  younger  years,  was  Orthodox,  as  it  is  called : 
but  he  afterwards  altered  his  femiments ;  as  is  plain  from  his  traft  on  “  True  Religion,  Herefy,  Schifm,  and 
Toleration,”  which  was  the  laft  work  he  publilheds 
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cate  the  fpotlefs  Truth  from  an  ignominious  bondage,  whofe  native  worth  is  now  become 
of  fuch  a  low  efteem,  that  fhe  is  like  to  find  fmall  credit  with  us  for  wing  file  can  fay,  un- 
lefs  (he  can  bring  a  ticket  from  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  ;  or  prove  herfelf  a  retainer 
to  Conftantine,  and  wear  his  Badge.  More  tolerable  it  were  for  the  Church  of  God,  that 
all  thefe  names  were  utterly  abolifhed  like  the  Brazen  Serpent,  than  that  men’s  fond  opi¬ 
nion  fhould  thus  idolize  them,  and  the  heavenly  Truth  be  thus  captivated. 

Now  to  proceed,  whatfoever  the  Bilhops  were,  it  feems  they  themfelves  were  unfatisfitd 
in  matters  of  Religion  as  they  then  ftood,  by  that  commifiion  granted  to  eight  Bifiiops, 
eight  other  Divines,  eight  Civilians,  eight  common  Lawyers,  to  frame  Ecclefiaftical  Con- 
ftitutions  *,  which  no  wonder  if  it  came  to  nothing,  for  (as  Hayward  relates)  both  their 
profefiions  and  their  ends  were  different.  Laftly,  we  all  know  by  examples,  that  exadt 
Reformation  is  not  perfected  at  the  firft  pufii,  and  thofe  unwieldy  times  of  Edward  VI. 
may  hold  fome  plea  by  this  excule.  Now  let  any  reafonable  man  judge  whether  that 
king’s  reign  be  a  fit  time  from  whence  to  pattern  out  the  conftitution  of  a  Church  difei- 
pline,  much  lefs  that  it  Ihould  yield  occafion  from  whence  to  fofter  and  eftabliffi  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  imperfection,  with  the  commendatory  fubferiptions  of  Confeffors  and  Martyrs, 
to  intitle  and  engage  a  glorious  Name  to  a  grofs  Corruption.  It  was  not  Epifcopacy  that 
wrought  in  them  the  heavenly  fortitude  of  Martyrdom,  as  little  is  it  that  Martyrdom  can 
make  good  Epifcopacy ;  but  it  was  Epifcopacy  that  led  the  good  and  holy  men  through 
the  temptation  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  fnare  of  this  prefent  world,  to  many  blame- wrorthy 
and  opprobrious  Adtions.  And  it  is  ftill  Epifcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes  worfens  and 
Bugs  the  mod  learned,  and  feeming  religious  of  our  Minifters,  who  no  fooner  advanced 
to  it,  but  like  a  feething-pot  fet  to  cool,  fenfibly  exhale  and  reak  out  the  greateft  part  of  , 
that  ze  d,  and  thofe  gifts  which  were  formerlv  in  them,  fettling  in  a  fkinny  congeal ment 
of  eafe  and  floth  at  the  top  :  and  if  they  keep  their  learning  by  fome  potent  fway  of  na¬ 
ture,  ’tis  a  rare  chance  ;  but  their  Devotion  mod  commonly  comes  to  that  queazy  temper 
of  lukewarmnefs,  that  gives  a  vomit  to  God  himfelf. 

But  what  do  we  fuffer  mif-fliapen  and  enormous  Prelatifm,  as  we  do,  thus  to  blanch 
and  varnifh  her  deformities  with  the  fair  colours,  as  before  of  Martyrdom,  fo  now  of 
Epifcopacy  ?  They  are  not  Bifiiops,  God  and  all  good  Men  know  they  are  not,  that  have 
filled  this  land  with  late  confufion  a<fo  violence,  but  a  tyrannical  crew  and  corporation  of 
impoftors  that  have  blinded  and  abufed  the  world  fo  long  under  that  name.  He  that  en¬ 
abled  with  gifts  from  God,  and  the  lawful  and  primitive  choice  of  the  Church  afiembled 
in  convenient  number,  faithfully  from  that  time  forward  feeds  his  parochial  Flock,  has  his 
coequal  and  comprefbyterial  power  to  ordain  Minifters  and  Deacons  by  publick  Prayer, 
and  Vote  of  Chrift’s  congregation  in  like  fort  as  he  himfelf  was  ordained,  and  is  a  true 
Apoftolick  Bifiiop.  But  when  he  fteps  up  into  the  chair  of  Pontifical  pride,  and  changes  a 
moderate  and  exemplary  houfe  for  a  misgoverned  and  haughty  Palace,  fpiritual  Dignity 
for  carnal  Precedence,  and  fecular  high  Office  and  Employment  for  the  high  Negotiations 
of  his  heavenly  Embaffage  :  then  he  degrades,  then  he  unbilhops  himfelf ;  he  that  makes 
him  Bilhop,  makes  him  no  Bifiiop.  No  marvel  therefore  if  St.  Martin  complained  to 
Sulpitius  Severus,  that  fince  he  was  Bifiiop  he  felt  inwardly  a  fenfible  decay  of  thofe  Virtues 
and  Graces  that  God  had  given  him  in  great  meafure  before;  although  the  fame  Sulpitius 
write  that  he  was  nothing  tainted  or  altered  in  his  Habit,  Diet,  or  perfonal  Demeanor  from 
that  fimple  plainnefs  to  which  he  firft  betook  himfelf.  It  was  not  therefore  that  thing 
alone  which  God  took  difpleafure  at  in  the  Bifhops  of  thofe  times,  but  rather  an  univer- 
fal  rottennefs  and  gangrene  in  the  whole  Fun&ion. 

From  hence  then  I  pafs  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  next  Proteftant  Prince,  in  whofe  days 
why  Religion  attained  not  a  perfect  reducement  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  I  fuppofe 
the  hindring  caufes  will  be  found  to  be  common  with  fome  formerly  alledged  for  King 
Edward  VI.  the  greennefs  of  the  times,  the  weak  eftate  which  Queen  Mary  left  the  realm 
in,  the  great  places  and  offices  executed  by  Papifts,  the  Judges,  the  Lawyers,  the  Juftices 
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of  peace  for  the  moft  part  Popifh,  the  Bifhops  firm  to  Rome  ;  from  whence  was  to  be 
expected  the  furious  flafhing  of  excommunications,  and  abfolving  the  People  from  their 
obedience.  Next,  her  private  Counfellors,  whoever  they  were,  perfuaded  her  (as  Cam¬ 
den  writes)  that  the  altering  of  Ecclefiaflical  Policy  would  move  fedition.  Then  was 
the  Liturgy  given  to  a  number  of  moderate  Divines,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  a  Statefman, 
to  be  purg’d  and  phyfick’d  :  And  furely  they  were  moderate  Divines  indeed,  neither 
hot  nor  cold  ^  and  Grindal  the  belt  of  them,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  loft 
favour  in  the  court,  and  I  think  was  difcharged  the  government  of  his  See,  for  favour¬ 
ing  the  Minifters,  though  Camden  feem  willing  to  find  another  caufe  :  therefore  about 
her  fecond  year,  in  a  Parliament,  of  men  and  minds  fome  fcarce  well  grounded,  others 
belching  the  four  crudities  of  yeflerday’s  Popery,  thofe  conftitutions  of  Edward  VL 
which  as  you  heard  before,  no  way  fatisfied  the  men  that  made  them,  are  now  eftablifh’d 
for  beft,  and  not  to  be  mended.  From  that  time  follow’d  nothing  but  imprifonments, 
troubles,  difgraces  on  all  thofe  that  found  fault  with  the  Decrees  of  the  Convocation,  and 
ftrait  were  they  branded  with  the  name  of  Puritans.  As  for  the  Queen  herfelf,  fhe  was 
made  believe  that  by  putting  down  Bifhops  her  Prerogative  would  be  infring’d,  of  which 
fhall  be  fpoken  anon  as  the  courfe  of  method  brings  it  in  :  And  why  the  Prelates  la¬ 
bour’d  it  fhould  be  fo  thought,  afk  not  them,  but  afk  their  bellies.  They  had  found  a 
good  tabernacle,  they  fate  under  a  fpreading  vine,  their  lot  was  fallen  in  a  fair  inheritance. 
And  thefe  perhaps  were  the  chief  impeachments  of  a  more  found  rectifying  the  Church  in 
the  Queen’s  time. 

From  this  period  I  count  to  begin  our  times,  which  becaufe  they  concern  us  more 
nearly,  and  our  own  eyes  and  ears  can  give  us  the  ampler  fcope  to  judge,  will  require  a  more 
exaCt  fearch  and  to  effecft  this  the  fpeedier,  1  fhall  diftinguifh  fuch  as  I  efteem  to  be  the 
hinderers  of  Reformation  into  three  forts,  Antiquitarians,  (for  fo  I  had  rather  call  them 
than  Antiquaries,  whofe  labours  are  ufeful  and  laudable.)  2.  Libertines.  3.  Poli¬ 
ticians. 

To  the  votarifls  of  Antiquity  I  fhall  think  to  have  fully  anfwer’d,  if  I  fhall  be  able  to 
prove  out  of  Antiquity,  Firft,  That  if  they  will  conform  our  Bifhops  to  the  purer  times, 
they  mu  ft  mew  their  feathers,  and  their  pounces,  and  make  but  curtail’d  Bifhops  of  them  *, 
and  we  know  they  hate  to  be  dockt  and  dipt,  as  much  as  to  be  put  down  outright. 
Secondly,  that  thofe  purer  times  were  corrupt,  and  their  books  corrupted  foon  after. 
Thirdly,  that  the  beft  of  thofe  that  then  wrote,  difchjm  that  any  man  fhould  repofe  on 
them,  and  fend  all  to  the  Scriptures. 

Firft:  therefore,  if  thofe  that  over-affe<5t  Antiquity  will  follow  the  fquare  thereof,  their 
Bifhops  muft  be  elected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  Church.  The  ancienteft  of  the  ex¬ 
tant  Fathers,  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Philadelphians,  faith,  “  that  it  belongs  to  them  as 
“  to  the  Church  of  God  to  chufe  a  Bifhop.”  Let  no  man  cavil,  but  take  the  Church 
of  God  as  meaning  the  whole  confidence  of  Orders  and  Members,  as  St.  Paul’s 
epiftles  exprefs,  and  this  likewife  being  read  over  :  Befides  this,  it  is  there  to  be  mark’d, 
that  thofe  Philadelphians  are  exhorted  to  chufe  a  Bifhcp  of  Antioch.  Whence  it  feems 
by  the  way  that  there  was  not  that  wary  limitation  of  diocefe  in  thofe  times,  which  is 
confirm’d  even  by  a  faft  friend  of  Epifcopacy,  Camden,  who  cannot  but  love  Bifhops  as 
well  as  old  Coins,  and  his  much  lamented  Monafteries,  for  antiquity’s  fake.  He  writes  in 
his  defcription  of  Scotland,  “  That  over  all  the  world  Bifhops  had  no  certain  Diocefe  till 
Pope  Dionyfius  about  the  year  268  did  cut  them  out  •,  and  that  the  Bifhops  of  Scotland 
executed  their  function  in  what  place  foever  they  came  indifferently,  and  without  di- 
ftinftion,  till  King  Malcom  the  third,  about  the  year  1070.”  Whence  may  be  guefs’d 
what  their  function  was :  Was  it  to  go  about  circled  with  a  band  of  rooking  Officials, 
with  cloak-bags  full  of  citations,  and  procefles  to  be  ferv’d  by  a  corporality  of  griffon- 
like  Promoters  and  Apparitors  ?  Did  he  go  about  to  pitch  down  his  court,  as  an  Em- 
pirick  does  his  Bank,  to  inveigle  in  all  the  money  of  the  country  ?  No  certainly  it  would 
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not  have  been  permitted  him  to  exercife  any  fuch  funftion  indifferently  wherever  he  came. 
And  verily  fome  fuch  matter  it  was  as  want  of  a  fat  diocele  that  kept  our  Britain  Bifhops 
fo  poor  in  the  primitive  times,  that  being  call’d  to  the  council  of  Ariminum  in  the  year 
359,  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  journey,  but  were  fed  and 
lodg’d  upon  the  Emperor’s  coft  •,  which  mud  needs  be  no  accidental,  but  ufual  poverty 
in  them  :  for  the  Author  Sulpitius  Severus,  in  his  2d  Book  of  Church- Miffory  praifes 
them,  and  avouches  it  praife-worthy  in  a  Bifhop  to  be  fo  poor  as  to  have  nothing  of 
his  own.  But  to  return  to  the  ancient  election  ol  Bifhops,  that  it  could  not  lawfully  be 
without  the  confent  of  the  people  is  fo  exprefs  in  Cyprian,  and  fo  often  to  be  met 
with,  that  to  cite  each  place  at  large,  were  to  tranflate  a  good  part  of  the  volume  ; 
therefore  touching  the  chief  paffages,  I  refer  the  reft  to  whom  fo  lift  perufe  the  Author 
himfelf :  In  the  24th  Epift.  “  If  a  Bifhop,  faith  he,  be  once  made  and  allowed  by  the 
Teftimony  and  Judgment  of  his  Colleagues  and  the  People,  no  other  can  be  made.” 
In  the  53.  “  When  a  Bifhop  is  made  by  the  fuffrage  of  all  the  People  in  peace.  In  the 
68.  mark  but  what  he  fays  i  The  People  chiefly  hath  power  either  of  chufing  worthy  ones, 
or  refufing  unworthy  This  he  there  proves  by  Authorities  out  of  the  old  and  new 
Teftament,  and  with  folid  reafons  :  thefe  were  his  antiquities. 

This  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  had  ever  in  Epifcopal  elections,  was  fo  well  known 
before  Cyprian’s  time,  even  to  thofe  that  were  without  the  Church,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus  defir’d  to  have  his  Governors  of  provinces  chofen  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  Lampridius  can  tell ;  fo  little  thought  it  he  offenfive  to  Monarchy.  And  if 
fingle  authorities  perfuade  not,  hearken  what  the  whole  general  council  of  Nicaea,  the 
firit  and  famoufeft  of  all  the  reft,  determines,  writing  a  fynodical  Epiftle  to  the  African 
Churches,  to  warn  them  of  Arianifm  ;  it  exhorts  them  to  chufe  orthodox  Bifhops  in 
the  place  of  the  dead,  fo  they  be  worthy,  and  the  people  chufe  them  ;  whereby  they  feem 
to  make  the  people’s  affent  fo  neceffary,  that  merit,  without  their  free  choice,  were  not 
fufficient  to  make  a  Bifhop.  "What  would  ye  fay  now,  grave  Fathers,  if  you  fhould 
wake  and  fee  unworthy  Bifhops,  or  rather  no  Bifhops,  but  Egyptian  tafk-mafters  of  ce¬ 
remonies  thruft  purpofely  upon  the  groaning  Church,  to  the  affliction  and  vexation  of 
God’s  people  ?  It  was  not  of  old  that  a  confpiracy  of  Bifhops  could  fruftrate  and  fob  off 
the  right  of  the  people  •,  for  we  may  read  how  St.  Martin,  foon  after  Conftantine,  was 
made  Bifhop  of  Turon  in  France,  by  the  people’s  conlent  from  all  places  thereabout, 
maugre  all  the  oppofition  that  the  Bifhops  could  make.  Thus  went  matters  of  the 
Church  almoft  400  years  after  Chrift,  and  very  probably  far  lower :  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas  the  Greek  Emperor,  whofe  reign  fell  near  the  1000  year  of  our  Lord,  having 
done  many  things  tyrannically,  is  laid  by  Cedrenus  to  have  done  nothing  more  grievous 
and  difpleafing  to  the  people,  than  to  have  enadted  that  no  Bifhop  fhould  be  chofen 
without  his  will ;  fo  long  did  this  right  remain  to  the  people  in  the  midft  of  other 
palpable  corruptions  Now  for  Epifcopal  dignity,  what  it  was,  fee  out  of  Ignatius, 
who  in  his  epiftle  to  thofe  of  Trallis,  confeffeth,  “That  the  Prefbyters  are  his  fellow- 
co'unfellors  and  fellow-benchers.”  And  Cyprian  in  many  places,  as  in  the  6,  41,  52. 
Epift.  fpeaking  of  Prefbyters,  calls  them  his  Com  prefbyters,  as  if  he  deem’d  himfelf  no 
other,  whenas  by  the  fame  place  it  appears  he  was  a  Bifhop,  he  calls  them  Brethren  •,  but 
that  will  be  thought  his  meeknels :  yea,  but  the  Prefbyters  and  Deacons  writing  to  him, 
think  they  do  him  honour  enough  when  they  phrafe  him  no  higher  than  Brother  Cyprian, 
and  dear  Cyprian  in  the  26  Epilt.  For  their  authority  ’tis  evident  not  to  have  been  fingle, 
but  depending  on  the  counfel  of  the  Prefbyters,  as  from  Ignatius  was  erewhile  alledg’d  i 
apd  the  fame  Cyprian  acknowledges  as  much  in  the  6  Epift.  and  adds  thereto,  that  he 
had  determin’d,  from  his  entrance  into  the  Office  of  Bifhop,  to  do  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  his  people,  and  fo  in  the  3 1  Epid.  for  it  were  tedious  to  courfe  through  all 
his  writings,  which  are  fo  full  of  the  like  affertions,  infomuch  that  even  in  the  womb  and 
center  of  Apoftacy,  Rome  itfelf,  there  yet  remains  a  glimpfe  of  this  truth  for  the  Pope 
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himfelf,  as  a  learned  Englifh  writer  notes  well,  performeth  all  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiclion 
as  in  confitlory  among  his  Cardinals,  which  wrere  originally  but  the  Parifh-priefts  of 
Rome.  Thus  then  did  the  fpirit  of  unity  and  meeknefs  infpire  and  animate  every 
joint  and  finew  of  the  myftical  body  ;  but  now  the  graved,  andworthieft  iMinifter,  a  true 
Billiop  of  his  fold,  fhall  be  revil’d  and  ruffled  by  an  infulting  and  only  canon-wife  Prelate, 
as  if  he  were  fome  flight  paltry  companion  :  and  the  people  of  God,  redeem’d  and 
walh’d  with  Ch rift’s  blood,  and  dignify’d  with  fo  many  glorious  titles  of  Saints,  and 
Sons  in  the  Gofpel,  are  now  no  better  reputed  than  impure  Ethnicks  and  lay-dogs  ;  Hones, 
and  piliars,  and  crucinxes,  have  now  the  honour  and  the  alms  due  to  Chrift’s  living 
members ;  the  Table  of  Communion,  now  become  a  Table  of  Separation,  ftands  like  an 
exalted  platform  upon  the  brow  of  the  Quire,  fortify’d  with  bulwark  and  barricado, 
to  keep  off  the  profane  touch  of  the  Laicks,  whilft  the  oblcene  and  furfeited  Prieft 
fcruples  not  to  paw  and  mammock  the  Sacramental  Bread,  as  familiarly  as  his  tavern 
Bifket.  And  thus  the  people,  vilify’d  and  rejedted  by  them,  give  over  the  earned:  ftudy 
of  virtue  and  godlinefs,  as  a  thing  of  greater  purity  than  they  need,  and  the  fearch  of 
divine  knowledge  as  a  myftery  too  high  for  their  capacities,  and  only  for  Church-men 
to  meddle  with  ;  which  is  what  the  Prelates  defire,  that  when  they  have  brought  us  back 
to  Popifh  blindnefs,  we  might  commit  to  their  difpofe  the  whole  managing  of  our  Sal¬ 
vation,  for  they  think  it  wras  never  fair  world  with  them  fince  that  time.  But  he  that 
will  mould  a  modern  Bifflop  into  a  primitive,  mult  yield  him  to  be  eledled  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  voice,  undioceft,  unrevenu’d,  unlorded,  and  leave  him  nothing  but  brotherly  equality, 
matchlefs  temperance,  frequent  falling,  inceffant  prayer  and  preaching,  continual  watch¬ 
ings  and  labours  in  his  Miniftry  •,  which  what  a  rich  booty  it  w'ould  be,  what  a  plump 
endowment  to  the  many-benefice-gaping-mouth  of  a  Prelate,  what  a  relifh  it  would  give 
to  his  canary- fucking,  and  fvvan-eating  palate,  let  old  Bilhop  Mountain  judge  for  me. 

How  little  therefore  thofe  ancient  times  make  for  modern  Bifhops,  hath  been  plainly 
difcours’d  ;  but  let  them  make  for  them  as  muck  as  they  will,  yet  why  we  ought  not  to 
Hand  to  their  arbitrement,  fhall  now  appear  by  a  threefold  corruption  which  will  be 
found  upon  them.  i.  The  bell  times  were  fpreadingly  infected.  2.  The  bell  men  of  thofe 
times  foully  tainted.  3.  The  bell  writings  of  thofe  men  dangeroufly  adulterated. 
Thefe  pofitions  are  to  be  made  good  out  of  thofe  times  witneffing  of  themfelves.  Firft,  Ig¬ 
natius  in  his  early  days  teftifies  to  the  Churches  of  Afia,  that  even  then  herefies  were  fprung 
up,  and  rife  every  where,  as  Eufebius  relates  in  his  3  Book,  3  5  chap,  after  the  Greek 
number.  And  Hegeftppus,  a  grave  Church-wrjter  of  prime  antiquity,  affirms  in  the 
fame  Book  of  Eufebius,  c.  32.  “  That  while  the  Apoftles  were  on  earth,  the  depravers  of 
Dodtrine  did  but  lurk  ;  but  they  once  gone,  with  open  forehead  they  durft  preach  down 
the  truth  with  falfities.”  Yea,  thofe  that  are  reckon’d  for  orthodox,  began  to  make  fad 
and  fhameful  rents  in  the  Church  about  the  trivial  celebration  of  feafts,  not  agreeing 
when  to  keep  EaPer-day  ;  which  controverfy  grew  fo  hot,  that  Victor  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome  excommunicated  all  the  Churches  of  Alia  for  no  other  caufe,  and  was  worthily 
thereof  reprov’d  by  Irenaeus.  For  can  any  found  Theologer  think  that  thefe  great  Fa¬ 
thers  underftood  what  was  Gofpel,  or  what  was  Excommunication  ?  Doubtlefs  that  which 
led  the  good  men  into  fraud  and  error  was,  that  they  attended  more  to  the  near  tradition 
oTwhat  they  heard  the  Apoftles  fometimes  did,  than  to  what  they  had  left  written,  not 
confidering  that  many  things  which  they  did  w'ere  by  the  Apoftles  themfelves  profeft  to 
be  done  only  for  the  prefent,  and  of  mere  indulgence  to  fome  fcrupulous  converts  of  the 
circumcifion,  but  what  they  writ  was  of  firm  decree  to  ail  future  ages.  Look  but  a 
century  lower  in  the  1  cap.  of  Eufebius  8  Book.  What  a  univerfal  tetter  of  Impurity 
had  invenom’d  every  part,  order,  and  degree  of  the  Church,  to  omit  the  lay-herd, 
which  will  be  little  regarded,  “  thofe  that  leem  to  be  our  pallors,  faith  he,  overturning 
the  law-  of  God’s  worihip,  burnt  in  contentions  one  towards  another,  and  increafing  in 
hatred  and  bitternefs,  outragioufly  fought  to  uphold  lordfhip,  and  command 
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as  it  were  a  tyranny.”  Stay  but  a  little,  magnanimous  Bifhops,  fupprefs  your  afpiring 
thoughts,  for  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  Conftantine  to  reign,  and  then  tyranny  her- 
felf  fhall  give  up  all  her  citadels  into  your  hands,  and  count  ye  thenceforward  her  truftieft 
agents.  Such  were  thefe  that  muft  be  called  the  ancienteft  and  molt  virgin  times  between 
Chrift  and  Conftantine.  Nor  was  this  general  contagion  in  their  adtions,  and  not  in  their 
writings  :  who  is  ignorant  of  the  foul  errors,  the  ridiculous  wrefting  of  Scripture,  the 
Herefies,  the  Vanities  thick  fown  through  the  volumes  of  Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens,  Ori- 
gen,  Tertullian,  and  others  of  eldeft  time  ?  Who  would  think  him  fit  to  write  an  apology 
for  Chriftian  Faith  to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  would  tell  them  “  how  of  the  Angels” 
which  he  muft  needs  mean  thofe  in  Genefis  call’d  the  Sons  of  God,  “  mixing  with  women 
were  begotten  the  devils,”  as  good  Juftin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  told  them  ?  But  more 
indignation  would  it  move  to  any  Chriftian  that  fhall  read  Tertullian,  terming  St.  Paul  a 
novice,  and  raw  in  grace,  for  reproving  St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  worthy  to  be  blam’d  if 
we  believe  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  :  perhaps  from  this  hint  the  blafphemous  Jefuits 
prefum’d  in  Italy  to  give  their  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  as  of  a  hot-headed  perfon,  as  Sandys 
in  his  relations  tells  us. 

Now  befides  all  this,  who  knows  not  how  many  fuperftitious  works  are  ingrafted  into 
the  legitimate  writings  of  the  Fathers  ?  And  of  thofe  Books  that  pafs  for  authentick, 
who  knows  what  hath  been  tamper’d  withal,  what  hath  been  raz’d  out,  what  hath  been 
inferted  ?  Befides  the  late  legerdemain  of  the  Papifts,  that  which  Sulpitius  writes  con¬ 
cerning  Origen’s  Books,  gives  us  caufe  vehemently  to  fufpedf,  there  hath  been  packing 
of  old.  In  the  third  chap,  of  his  i  Dialogue  we  may  read  what  wrangling  the  Bifhops 
and  Monks  had  about  the  reading  or  not  reading  of  Origen,  fome  objedting  that  he  was 
corrupted  by  Hereticks,  others  anfwering  that  all  fuch  Books  had  been  fo  dealt  with. 
How  then  fhall  I  truft  thefe  times  to  lead  me,  that  teftify  fo  ill  of  leading  themfelves  ? 
Certainly  of  their  defeats  their  own  witnefs  may  be  beft  receiv’d,  but  of  the  rectitude  and 
fincerity  of  their  life  and  dodtrine,  to  judge  rightly,  we  muft  judge  by  that  which  was 
to  be  their  rule. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  was  an  unfettled  ftate  of  the  Church,  wanting  the 
temporal  magiftrate  to  fupprefs  the  licence  of  falfe  Brethren,  and  the  extravagancy  of 
ftill  new  opinions  •,  a  time  not  imitable  for  Church-government,  where  the  temporal  and 
fpiritual  power  did  not  clofe  in  one  belief,  as  under  Conftantine.  I  am  not  of  opinion 
to  think  the  Church  a  Vine  in  this  refpedt,  becaufe,  as  they  take  ir,  fhe  cannot  lubfift 
without  clafping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  ftrength  and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly 
city  could  not  fupport  itfelf  without  the  props  and  buttreftes  of  fecular  authority.  They 
extol  Conftantine  becaufe  he  extoll’d  them  ;  as  our  home-bred  Monks  in  their  hiftories 
blanch  the  kings  their  benefactors,  and  brand  thofe  that  went  about  to  be  their  cor¬ 
rectors.  If  he  had  curb’d  the  growing  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  the  Clergy,  then 
every  page  of  his  ftory  fnould  have  fwell’d  with  his  faults,  and  that  which  Zozimus*  the 
Heathen  writes  of  him  fhould  have  come  in  to  boot :  we  fhould  have  heard  then  in 
every  declamation  how  he  flew  his  nephew  Commodus,  a  worthy  man,  his  noble  and 
eldeft  fon  Crifpus,  his  wife  Faufta,  befides  numbers  of  his  friends  •,  then  his  cruel  ex¬ 
actions,  his  unfoundnefs  in  Religion,  favouring  the  Arians  that  had  been  condemned  in 
a  council,  of  which  himfelf  fat  as  it  were  prefident ;  his  hard  meafure  and  banifhment 
of  the  faithful  and  invincible  Athanafius  •,  his  living  unbaptiz’d  almoft  to  his  dying  day  ; 
thefe  blurs  are  too  apparent  in  his  life.  But  fince  he  muft  needs  be.  the  load-ftar  of 
Reformation,  as  fome  men  clatter,-  it  will  be  good  to  fee  further  his  knowledge  of  Re¬ 
ligion  what  it  was,  and  by  that  we  may  likewife  guefs  at  the  fincerity  of  his  times  in  thofe 
that  were  not  heretical,  it  being  likely  that  he  would  converfe  with  the  famoufeft  Pre¬ 
lates  (for  fo  he  had  made  them;  that  were  to  be  found  for  learning. 

Of  his  Arianifm  we  heard,  and  for  the  reft,  a  pretty  lcantling  of  his  knowledge  may 
be  taken  by  his  (deferring  to  be  baptiz’d  fo  many  years,  a  thing  not  ufual,  and  repug- 
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nant  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture  ;  Philip  knowing  nothing  that  fhould  hinder  the  Eunuch 
to  be  baptized  after  profeffion  of  his  Belief.  Next,  by  the  exceffive  devotion,  that  I  may 
not  fay  fuperftition  both  of  him  and  his  mother  Helena,  to  find  out  the  crofs  on  which 
C'hrift  fluttered,  that  had  long  lain  under  the  rubbifh  of  old  ruins ;  (a  thing  which  the  dif- 
ciples  and  kindred  of  our  Saviour  might  with  more  eale  have  done,  if  they  had  thought  it 
a  pious  duty  :)  fome  of  the  nails  whereof  he  put  into  his  helmet,  to  bear  off  blows  in  bat¬ 
tel,  others  he  fattened  among  the  ftuds  of  his  bridle,  to  fulfil  (as  he  thought,  or  his  court 
Bifhops  perfuaded  him)  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  ;  “  And  it  fhall  be  that  which  is  in 
the  bridle  fhall  be  holy  to  the  Lord.”  Part  of  the  crofs,  in  which  he  thought  fuch  virtue 
to  refide,  as  would  prove  a  kind  of  Palladium  to  fave  the  City  wherever  it  remained,  he 
caufed  to  be  laid  up  in  a  pillar  of  porphyry  by  his  ftatue.  How  he  or  his  teachers  could 
trifle  thus  with  half  an  eye  open  upon  St.  Paul’s  principles,  I  know  not  how  to  imagine. 

Plow  fhould  then  the  dim  taper  of  this  emperor’s  age  that  had  fuch  need  of  fluffing, 
extend  any  beam  to  our  times  wherewith  we  might  hope  to  be  better  lighted,  than  by 
thole  luminaries  that  God  hath  fet  up  to  fhine  to  us  far  nearer  hand.  And  what  Refor¬ 
mation  he  wrought  for  his  own  Time,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  confider  ;  he  appointed  cer¬ 
tain  times  for  fafts  and  feafls,  built  ftately  churches,  gave  large  immunities  to  the  clergy, 
great  riches  and  promotions  to  Bifhops,  gave  and  minifter’d  occafion  to  bring  in  a  deluge 
of  ceremonies,  thereby  either  to  draw  in  the  heathen  by  a  refemblance  of  their  rites,  or  to  fet 
a  glofs  upon  the  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  of  Chriftianity  ;  which  to  the  gorgeous  folemnities 
of  Paganifm,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  world’s  children,  feemed  but  a  homely  and  yeomanly 
Religion  -,  for  the  beauty  of  inward  fandtity  was  not  within  their  prolpecl. 

So  that  in  this  manner  the  Prelates,  both  then  and  ever  fince,  coming  from  a  mean 
and  plebeian  life  on  a  fudden  to  be  Lords  of  ftately  palaces,  rich  furniture,  delicious  fare, 
and  princely  attendance,  thought  the  plain  and  home-fpun  verity  of  Chrift’s  gofpel  unfit 
any  longer  to  hold  their  lordfhip’s  acquaintance,  unlefs  the  poor  thread- bare  matron  were 
put  into  better  clothes :  her  chafte  and  modeft  vail,  furrounded  with  celeftial  beams,  they 
overlaid  with  wanton  Trebles,  and  in  a  flaring  tire  befpeckled  her  with  all  the  gaudy  al¬ 
lurements  of  a  whore. 

Thus  fiourifh’d  the  Church  with  Conftantine’s  wealth,  and  thereafter  were  the  effedls 
that  followed  i  his  fon  Conftantius  proved  a  flat  Arian,  and  his  nephew  Julian  an  apof- 
tate,  and  there  his  race  ended :  the  church  that  before  by  infenfible  degrees  welk’d  and  im¬ 
pair’d,  now  with  large  fteps  went  down  hill  decaying :  at  this  time  Antichrift  began  firft 
to  put  forth  his  horn,  and  that  faying  was  common,  that  former  times  had  wooden  cha¬ 
lices  and  golden  priefts  ;  but  they  golden  chalices  and  wooden  priefts.  For¬ 
merly  'faith  Sulpitius,)  “  Martyrdom  by  glorious  death  was  fought  more  gree¬ 
dily  than  now  bifhopricks  by  vile  ambition  are  hunted  after,”  (fpeaking  of  thefe 
times)  and  in  another  place,  “  they  gape  after  poffeffions,  they  tend  lands  and 
livings,  they  couer  over  their  gold,  they  buy  and  fell :  and  if  there  be  any  that  neither 
poiTefs  nor  traffique,  that  which  is  worfe,  they  fit  ftill,  and  expert  gifts,  and  proftitute 
every  induement  of  grace,  every  holy  thing  to  fale.”  And  in  the  end  of  his  hiftory  thus 
he  concludes,  41  all  things  went  to  wrack  by  the  Faftion,  Wilfulnefs,  and  Avarice  of  the 
Bifhops,  and  by  this  means  God’s  people,  and  every  good  Man  was  had  in  fcorn  and  de- 
rifion  which  St.  Martin  found  truly  to  befaid  by  his  friend  Sulpitius ;  for  being  held  in 
admiration  of  all  men,  he  had  only  the  Bifhops  his  enemies,  found  God  lefs  favourable 
to  him  alter  he  was  Bifhop  than  before,  and  for  his  laft  fixteen  years  would  come  at  no 
Biihop’s  meeting.  Thus  you  fee,  Sir,  what  Conftantine’s  doings  in  the  church  brought 
forth,  either  in  his  own  or  in  his  fon’s  reign. 

Now  left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  fomcthing  elfe  might  ail  this  author  thus  to  hamper 
the  bifhops  of  thofe  days  •,  I  will  bring  you  the  opinion  of  three  the  famoufeft  men  for  wit 
and  learning  that  Italy  at  this  day  glories  of,  whereby  it  may  be  concluded  for  a  received 
opinion  even  among  men  profeffing  the  Romiffi  faith,  that  Conftantine  marred  all  in  the 
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church.  Dante  in  his  19th  Canto  of  Inferno  hath  thus,  as  I  will  render  it  you  in  EngUffi 
blank  verfe : 

Ah  Conftantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  caufe 
Not  thy  converfion,  but  thofe  rich  demains 
That  the  firft  wealthy  Pope  receiv’d  of  thee  ? 

So  in  his  20th  Canto  of  Paradife  he  makes  the  like  complaint,  and  Petrarch  feconds 
him  in  the  fame  mind  in  his  108th  fonnet,  which  is  wip’d  out  by  the  Inquifitor  in  fome 
editions ;  fpeaking  of  the  Roman  Antichrift  as  merely  bred  up  by  Conftantine. 

Founded  in  chaft  and  humble  poverty, 

’Gainlt  them  that  rais’d  thee  doft  thou  lift  thy  horn. 

Impudent  whore,  where  haft  thou  plac’d  thy  hope  ? 

In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  ? 

Another  Conftantine  comes  not  in  haft. 

Arioflo  of  Ferrara,  after  both  thefe  in  time,  but  equal  in  fame,  following  the  fcope  of 
his  poem  in  a  difficult  knot  how  to  reftore  Orlando  his  chief  hero  to  his  loft  fenfes,  brings 
Aftolfo  the  Engliffi  knight  up  into  the  moon,  where  St.  John,  as  he  feigns,  met  him. 
Cant.  34. 

And  to  be  ffiort,  at  laft  his  guide  him  brings 
Into  a  goodly  valley,  where  he  fees 
A  mighty  mafs  of  things  ftrangely  confus’d. 

Things  that  on  earth  were  loft,  or  were  abus’d. 

And  amongft  thefe  fo  abufed  things,  liften  what  he  met  withal,  under  the  condudt  of 
the  Evangelift. 

Then  paft  he  to  a  flowry  mountain  green. 

Which  once  fmelt  fweet,  now  ftinks  as  odioufly  ; 

This  was  that  gift  (if  you  the  truth  will  have) 

That  Conftantine  to  good  Sylveftro  gave. 

And  this  was  a  truth  well  known  in  England  before  this  Poet  was  born,  as  our  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Plowman  lhall  tell  you  by  and  by  upon  another  occafion.  By  all  thefe  circumftances 
laid  together,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  Can  bedifputed  what  good  this  emperor  Conftantine 
wrought  to  the  church,  but  rather  whether  ever  any,  though  perhaps  not  wittingly,  let 
open  a  door  to  more  mifchief  in  Chriftendom.  There  is  juft  caufe  therefore  that  when  the 
Prelates  cry  out,  Let  the  Church  be  reformed  according  to  Conftantine,  it  ffiould  found  to 
a  judicious  ear  no  otherwife,  than  if  they  ffiould  fay.  Make  us  rich,  make  us  lofty,  make 
us  lawlefs  •,  for  if  any  ainder  him  were  not  fo,  thanks  to  thofe  ancient  remains  of  integri¬ 
ty,  which  were  not  yet  quite  worne  out,  and  not  to  his  government. 

Thus  finally  it  appears,  that  thofe  purer  times  were  not  fuch  as  they  are  cry’d  up,  and 
not  to  be  followed  without  fufpicion,  doubt  and  danger.  The  laft  point  wherein  the  An¬ 
tiquary  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  own  weapon,  is  to  make  it  manifeft,  that  the  ancienteft 
and  beft  of  the  Fathers  have  difclaimed  all  fufficiency  in  themfelves  that  men  fhould  rely 
on,  and  fent  all  comers  to  the  fcriptures,  as  all-lufficient :  that  this  is  true,  will  not  be 
unduly  gathered,  by  ffiewing  what  efteem  they  had  of  antiquity  themfelves,  and  what 
validity  they  thought  in  it  to  prove  doftrine,  or  difcipline.  I  muft  of  neceffity  begin  from 
the  fecond  rank  of  fathers.,  becaufe  till  then  Antiquity  could  have  no  plea.  Cyprian  in  his 

3d  Epiftle  :  “  If  any,”  faith  he,  “  of  our  anceltors,  either  ignorantly,  or  out  ot  fim- 
piicity,  hath  not  obferved  that  which  the  Lord  taught  us  by  his  example,  (ipeaking  of 
the  Lord’s  fupper)  his  fimplicity  God  may  pardon  ot  his  mercy  ;  but  we  cannot  be  excufed 
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for  following  him,  being  inftrudted  by  the  Lord.”  And  have  not  we  the  fame  inftruc- 
tions ;  and  will  not  this  holy  man,  with  all  the  whole  confiftory  of  faints  and  martyrs  that 
lived  of  old,  rife  up  and  ftop  our  mouths  in  judgment,  when  we  fhall  go  about  to  father 
our  errors  and  opinions  upon  their  authority  ?  In  the  73d  Epift.  he  adds,  “  In  vain  do 
they  oppofe  cuftom  to  us,  if  they  be  overcome  by  reafon  •,  as  if  cuftom  were  greater  than 
truth,  or  that  in  fpiritual  things  that  were  not  to  be  followed,  which  is  revealed  for  the 
better  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  In  the  74th,  “  Neither  ought  cuftom  to  hinder  that  truth 
fhould  not  prevail;  for  cuftom  without  truth  is  but  agednefsof  error.” 

Next  Ladtantius,  he  that  was  preferred  to  have  the  bringing  up  of  Conftandne’s  chil¬ 
dren,  in  his  fecond  book  of  Inftitutions,  chap.  7  and  8.  difputes  againftthe  vain  truft  in 
antiquity,  as  being  the  chiefeft  argument  of  the  heathen  againft  the  Chriftians  :  “  They 
do  not  confider,”  faith  he,  “  what  religion  is,  but  they  are  confident  it  is  true,  becaufe 
the  ancients  delivered  it ;  they  count  it  a  trefpafs  to  examine  it.”  And  in  the  eighth  :  “  Not 
becaufe  they  went  before  us  in  time,  therefore  in  wifdom  ;  wh  ich  being  given  alike  to  all 
ages,  cannot  be  prepoffeft  by  the  ancients  :  wherefore  feeing  that  to  feek  the  truth  is  in- 
bred  to  all,  they  bereave  themfelves  of  wifdom,  the  gift  of  God,  who  without  judgment 
follow  the  ancients,  and  are  led  by  others  like  brute  beafts.”  St.  Auftin  writes  to  Fortu- 
natian,  that  “  he  counts  it  lawful  in  the  books  of  whomfoever,  to  rejedt  that  which  he 
finds  otherwife  than  true,  and  fo  he  would  have  others  deal  by  him.”  He  neither  account¬ 
ed,  as  it  feems,  thofe  fathers  that  went  before,  nor  himfelf,  nor  others  of  his  rank,  for 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  fpirit,  that  might  equally  deceive,  and  be  deceived  :  and  oft- 
times  fetting  our  fervile  humours  afide,  yea,  God  fo  ordering,  we  may  find  truth  with 
one  man,  as  foon  as  in  a  council,  as  Cyprian  agrees,  71  Epift.  “  Many  things,”  faith 
he,  “  are  better  reveal’d  to  fingle  perfons.”  At  Nicaea  in  the  firft,  and  beft-reputed 
council  of  all  the  world,  there  had  gone  out  a  canon  to  divorce  married  priefts,  had  not 
one  old  man  Paphnutius  ftood  up,  and  reafoned  againft  it. 

Now  remains  it  to  fhew  clearly  that  the  Fathers  refer  all  decifion  of  controverfy  to 
the  fcriptures,  as  all-fufficient  to  diredt,  to  refolve,  and  to  determine.  Ignatius  taking 
his  laft  leave  of  the  Afian  Churches,  as  he  went  to  martyrdom,  exhorted  them  to  adhere 
clofe  to  the  written  dodtrine  of  the  Apoftles,  neceffarily  written  for  pofterity  :  fo  far  was 
he  from  unwritten  traditions,  as  may  be  read  in  the  36  cap.  of  Eufebius  3  b.  In  the 
74  Epid.  of  Cyprian  againft  Stefan,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  impofing  upon  him  a  tradition  ; 
Whence,  quoth  he,  “  is  this  tradition  ?  Is  it  fetch’d  from  the  authority  of  Chrift  in 
the  gofpel,  or  of  the  apoftles  in  their  epiftles  ?  for  God  teftifies  that  thofe  things  are  to 
be  done  which  are  written.”  And  then  thus,  “  What  ob'linacy,  what  prefumption 
is  this,  to  prefer  human  tradition  before  divine  ordinance  ?”  And  in  the  fame  epift. 
If  we  fhall  return  to  the  head,  and  beginning  of  divine  tradition,  (which  we  all  know 
he  means  the  Bible)  human  error  ceafes ;  and  the  reafon  of  heavenly  myfteries  un¬ 
folded,  whatfoever  was  obfcure,  becomes  clear.”  And  in  the  14th  diftindt.  of  the 
fame  epift.  diredfly  againft  our  modern  fantafies  of  a  ftill  vifible  church,  he  teaches, 
“  that  fucceffion  of  truth  may  fail ;  to  renew  which,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
fountains  ufing  this  excellent  fimilitude,  “  If  a  channel,  or  conduit-pipe  which 
brought  in  water  plentifully  before,  fuddenly  fail,  do  we  not  go  to  the  fountain  to 
know  the  caufe,  whether  the  fpring  affords  no  more,  or  whether  the  vein  be  ftopt,  or 
turn’d  afide  in  the  mid-courfe  ?  Thus  ought  we  to  do,  keeping  God’s  precepts,  that 
if  in  ought  the  truth  fhall  be  chang’d,  we  may  repair  to  the  gofpel,  and  to  the  apof¬ 
tles,  that  thence  may  arife  the  reafon  of  our  doings,  from  whence  our  order  and  be¬ 
ginning  arofe.”  In  the  75  he  inveighs  bitterly  againft  pope  Stephanus,  “  for  that  he 
could  boaft  his  Succeflion  from  Peter,  and  yet  foift  in  traditions  that  were  not  apof- 
tolical.”  And  in  his  book  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  he  compares  thofe  that,  neglect¬ 
ing  God’s  word,  follow  the  doctrines  of  men,  to  Corah,  Dathan  and  Abiram.  The  very 
firft  page  of  Athanafius  againft  the  gentiles,  avers  the  fcriptures  to  be  fufficient  of  them- 
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felves  for  the  declaration  of  truth  ;  and  that  if  his  friend  Macarius  read  other  religious 
writers,  it  was  but  4><Aoh<&«c  come  un  virtuofo,  (as  the  Italians  fay)  as  a  lover  of  ele¬ 
gance  :  And  in  his  fecond  tome,  the  39  pag.  after  he  hath  reckon’d  up  the  canonical 
books,  “  In  thefe  only,  faith  he,  is  the  dodtrine  of  godlincfs  taught ;  Let  no  man  add 
to  thefe,  or  take  from  thefe.”  And  in  his  Synopfis,  having  again  fet  down  all  the 
writers  of  the  old  and  new  teftament,  “  Thefe,  faith  he,  be  the  anchors  and  props  of 
our  faith.”  Befides  thefe,  millions  of  other  books  have  been  written  by  great  and 
wife  men  according  to  rule,  and  agreement  with  thefe,  of  which  1  will  not  now  fpeak, 
as  being  of  infinite  number,  and  mere  dependance  on  the  canonical  books.  Bafil  in  his 
2d  Tome,  writing  of  true  faith,  tells  his  auditors,  he  is  bound  to  teach  them  that  which 
he  hath  learnt  out  of  the  bible :  And  in  the  lame  treatife  he  faith,  “  That  feeing  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  are  faithful,  and  fure  for  ever ;  it  is  a  plain  falling  from 
the  faith,  and  a  high  pride,  either  to  make  void  any  thing  therein,  or  to  introduce  any 
thing  not  there  to  be  found And  he  gives  the  reafon,  “  for  Chrifi  faith,  my  lheep 
hear  my  voice,  they  will  not  follow  another,  but  fly  from  him,  becaufe  they  know  not 
his  voice.”  But  not  to  be  endlefs  in  quotations,  it  may  chance  to  be  objedted,  that  there 
be  many  opinions  in  the  fathers  which  have  no  ground  in  feripture ;  fo  much  the  lefs, 
may  I  fay,  Ihould  we  follow  them,  for  their  own  words  lhall  condemn  them,  and  acquit 
us  that  lean  not  on  them  ;  otherwife  thefe  their  words  will  acquit  them,  and  condemn 
us.  But  it  will  be  reply’d,  the  feriptures  are  difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  therefore 
require  the  explanation  of  the  Fathers.  ’Tis  true,  there  be  fome  books,  and  efpecially 
fome  places  in  thofe  books,  that  remain  clouded  ;  yet  ever  that  which  is  mofl:  neceflary  to  be 
known,  is  mofl:  eafy  -,  and  that  which  is  mofl:  difficult,  fo  far  expounds  itfelf  ever,  as  to  tell  us 
how  little  it  imports  our  faving  Knowledge.  Hence  to  infer  a  general  obfeurity  over  all  the 
text,  is  a  mere  fuggeftion  of  the  devil  to  diffuade  men  from  reading  it,  and  cafts  an  afperfion 
of  difhonour  both  upon  the  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Wifdom  of  God.  We  count  it  no  gentle- 
nefs,  or  fair  dealing  in  a  man  of  power  amongft  us,  to  require  ftridt  and  punctual  obe¬ 
dience,  and  yet  give  out  all  his  commands  ambiguous  and  obfeure,  we  Ihould  think  he 
had  a  plot  upon  us  •,  certainly  fuch  commands  were  no  commands,  but  fnares.  The 
very  efience  of  truth  is  plainnefs  and  brightnefs,  the  darknefs  and  croOkedednefs  is  our 
own.  The  Wifdom  of  God  created  Underftanding,  fit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  the 
objedt  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  to  the  thing  vifible.  If  our  underftanding  have  a  film 
of  ignorance  over  it,-  or  be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  falfe  glifterings;  what  is  that  to 
truth  ?  If  we  will  but  purge  wfith  fovereign  eye-falve  that  intelledfual  ray  which  God 
hath  planted  in  us,  then  we  would  believe  the  feriptures  protefting  their  own  plainnefs 
and  perfpicuity,  calling  to  them  to  be  inftrudted,  not  only  the  Wife  and  Learned,  but 
the  Simple,  the  Poor,  the  Babes,  foretelling  an  extraordinary  efflifion  of  God’s  Spirit 
upon  every  age,  and  Tex,  attributing  to  all  men,  and  requiring  from  them  the  ability 
of  fearching,  trying,  examining  all  things,  and  by  the  fpirit  difeerning  that  which  is 
good  ;  and  as  the  feriptures  themfelves.  pronounce  their  own -plainnefs,  fo  do  the  Fathers 
teftify  o^  them. 

I  will  not  run  into  a  paroxifm  of  citations  again  in  this  point,  only  infiance  Athanafius 
in  his  fore-mentioned  firft  page-,  The  knowledge  of  truth,  faith  he,  wants  no  human > 
Lore,  as  being  evident  in  .itfelf,  and  by  the  preaching  of  Chrifi  now  opens  brighter  than 
the  Sun.”  If  thefe  dodfors,  who  had  fcarce  half  the  light  that  we  enjoy,  who  all,  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three,  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  many  of  the. Greek,  blun¬ 
dering  upon  the  dangerous  and  fufpcdtful  tranfladons  of  the  apoftate  Aquila,  the  here¬ 
tical  Theodotion,  the  judaiz’d  Symmachus,  the  erroneous  Origen  ^  if  thefe  could  yet 
find  the  bible  fo  eafy why  Ihould  we  doubt,  that  have  all  the  helps  of  learning,  and. 
faithful  induftry  that  man  in  this  life  can  look  for,  and  the  affiftance  ol  God  as  near 
now  to  us  as  ever  ?  But  let  the  feriptures  be  hard  ;  are  they  more  hard,  more  crabbed, , 
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more  abftrufe  than  the  fathers  ?  He  that  cannot  underftand  the  fober,  plain  and  unaffeft- 
ed  (tile  of  the  fcriptures,  will  be  ten  times  more  puzzled  with  the  knotty  Africanifms, 
-the  pamper’d  metaphors,  the  intricate  and  involv’d  fentences  of  the  Fathers,  befides  the 
Jantaftick  and  declamatory  flafhes,  the  crofs-jingling  periods  which  cannot  but  difturb, 
and  come  thwart  a  fettled  devotion,  worfe  than  the  din  of  bells  and  rattles. 

Now,  Sir,  for  the  love  of -holy  Reformation,  what  can  be  faid  more  againft  thefe  im¬ 
portunate  clients  of  antiquity,  than  (he  herfelf  their  patronefs  hath  faid  ?  Whether  think 
ye  would  Hie  approve  ftill  to  doat  upon  immeafurable,  innumerable,  and  therefore  nnne- 
ceffary  and  unmerciful  volumes,  chufing  rather  to  err  with  the  fpecious  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  or  to  take  a  found  truth  at  the  hand  of  a  plain  upright  man,  that  all  his  days 
hath  been  diligently  reading  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  thereto  imploring  God’s  grace, 
while  the  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  beating  their  brains  about  their  Ambones, 
their  Dyptichs,  and  Meniaia’s?  Now,  he  that  cannot  tell  of  ftations  and  indidtions,  not 
lias  wafted  his  precious  hours  in  the  endlefs  conferring  of  councils  and  conclaves  that 
clemolifh  one  another,  (although  I  know  many  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  be  great  rabbies 
In  thefe  ftudies,  have  fcarce  faluted  them  from  the  firings,  and  the  title-page  ;  or  to  give 
them  more,  have  been  but  the  ferrets  and  moufe-hunts  of  an  Index  :)  yet  what  paftor  or 
mimfter,  how  learned,  religious,  or  difcreet  foever,  does  not  now  bring  both  his  cheeks  full 
blown  with  oecumenical  and  fynodical,  fhall  be  counted  a  lank,  fhallow,  unfufficient 
.man,  yea  a  dunce,  and  not  worthy  to  fpeak  about  Reformation  of  Church-Difcipline. 
But  I  truft  they  for  whom  God  hath  referv’d  the  honour  of  reforming  this  church,  will 
eafily  perceive  their  adverfaries  drift  in  thus  calling  for  antiquity  :  they  fear  the  plain 
field  of  the  fcriptures  ;  the  chafe  is  too  hot  they  feek  the  dark,  the  bufhy,  the  tangled 
toreft,  they  would  imbofk  :  they  feel  themfelves  ftrook  in  the  tranfparent  ftreams  of  di¬ 
vine  truth,  they  would  plunge,  and  tumble,  and  think  to  lie  hid  in  the  foul  weeds  and 
muddy  waters,  where  no  plummet  can  reach  the  bottom.  But  let  them  beat  themfelves 
like  whales,  and  lpend  their  oil  till  they  be  drag’d  afhore  :  though  wherefore  fhould  the 
minifters  give  them  fo  much  line  for  fhifts  and  delays  ?  Wherefore  fhould  they  not  urge 
only  the  gofpel,  and  hold  it  ever  in  their  faces  like  a  mirror  of  diamond,  till  it  dazle  and 
pierce  their  mifty,eye-balls  ?  maintaining  it  the  honour  of  its  abfolute  fufficiency  and  fu- 
premacy  inviolable.:  for  if  the  fcriptuxe  be  for  Reformation,  and  Antiquity  to  boot,  ’tis 
but  an  advantage  to  the  dozen,  ’tis  no  winning  caft :  And  though  antiquity  be  againft  it, 
while  the  fcriptures  be  fox  it,  the  caufe  is  as  good  as  ought  to  be  wifh’d.  Antiquity  itfelf 
fitting  judge. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end  ■,  the  fecond  fort  of  thofe  that  may  be  juftly  number’d  among 
the  hir.derer-s  -of  Reformation,  are  libertines ;  thefe  fuggeft  that  the  difcipline  fought 
would  be  intolerable  :  for  one  bifnop  now  in  a  diocefe,  we  fhould  then  have  a  pope  in 
every  parifh.  It  will  not  be  requifite  to  anfwer  thefe  men,  but  only  to  difeover  them; 
for  reafen  they  have  none,  but  lull  and  licentioufnefs,  and  therefore  anfwer  can 
have  none.  It  is  not  any  difcipline  that  they  could  live  under,  it  is  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  remiftnefs  of  difcipline  that  they  feek.  Epifcopacy  duly  executed,  yea, 
-the  Turkifh  and  Jewifh  rigour  againft  whoring  and  drinking;  the  dear  and  tender  difci¬ 
pline  of  a  father,  the  fociable  and  loving  reproof  of  a  brother,  the  bofom  admonition  of 
]a  friend,  is  a  Prefbytery,  and  a  confiflory  to  them.  ’Tis  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer 
can  *  difple  them. 

Full  fweetly  heard  he  confeftion. 

And  plealant  was  his  abfolution, 

He  was  an  eafy  man  to  give  penance. 

And  fo  I  leave  them  j  and  refer  the  political  difcourfe  of  epifcopacy  to  a  Second  Book. 

OF 
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The  SECOND  BOOK. 


SIR-,, 

IT  is  a  work  good  and  prudent  to  Be  able  to  guide  one  man  %  of  larger  extended 
virtue  to  order  well  one  houfe  :  but  to  govern  a  nation  pioufly  and  juftly,  which  only 
is  to  fay  happily,  is  for  a  fpirit  of  the  greateft  fize,  and  divined:  mettle.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  of  no  lefs  a  mind,  nor  of  lefs  excellence  in  another  way,  were  they  who  by  writing 
laid  the  folid  and  true  foundations  of  this  fcience,  which  being  of  greateft  importance 
to  the  life  of  man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  canker’d  in  her  principles, 
more  foil’d,  and  flubber’d  with  aphorifming  pedantry, .  than  the  art  of  policy  ;  and  that 
mod,  where  a  man  would  think  fhould  lead:  be,  in  chriftian  commonwealths.  They 
teach  not,  that  to  govern  well,  is  to  train  up  a  nation  in  true  wifdom  and  vertue,  and 
that,  which  fprings  from  thence,  magnanimity,  (take  heed  of  that)  and  that  which  is 
our  beginning,  regeneration,  and  happieft  end,  likenefs  to  God,  which  in  one  word  we 
call  Godlinefs  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  flourifhing  of  a  . land,  other  things  follow  as  the 
fhadow  does  the  fubftanee  ;  to  teach  thus  were  mere  pulpitry  to  them.  This  is  the  maf- 
terpiece  of  a  modem  politician,  how  to  qualify  and  mould  the  fufferance  and  fubjeCtion ' 
of  the  people  to  the  length  of  that  foot  that  is  to  tread  on  their  necks  ;  how  rapine 
may  ferve  itfelf  with  the  fair  and  honourable  pretences  of  publick  good  ;  how  the  puny 
law  may  be  brought  under  the  wardlhip  and  controul  of  luft  and  will :  in  which  attempt 
if  they  fall  fhort,  then  mud:  a  fuperficial  colour  of  reputation  by  all  means,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  be  gotten  to  wafh  over  the  unfightly  bruife  of  honour.  To  make,  men  govern¬ 
able  in  this  manner,  their  precepts  mainly  tend  to  break  a  national  fpirit  and  courage, , 
by  countenancing  open  riot,  luxury,  and  ignorance,  till  having  thus  disfigur’d  and  made 
men  beneath  men,  as  Juno  in  the  fable  of  Io,  they  deliver  up  the  poor  transform’d 
heifer  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  dung  and  vexed  with  the  breefe  and  goad  of  oppref- 
Jion,  under*,  the  cuftody  of  fome  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  of  jealoufy.  To  be  plainer. 
Sir,  how  to -fodder,  how  to  dop  a  leak,  how  to  keep  up  the  floating  cascade  of  a  cra- 
l'y  and  difeafed  monarchy  or  date,  betwixt  wind  and  water,  fwimming  Hill  upon  her 
own  dead  lees,  that1  now  is  the  deep  defign  of  a  politician.  Alas  !  Sir,  a  common¬ 
wealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  chriftian  perfonage, .  one  mighty  growth  and  ftature 
of  an  honed  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in  body  ;  for  look  what  the  grounds  and 
caufes  are  of  Angle  happinefs-  to  one  man,  the  fame  ye  ftiall  find  them  to  a.  whole  ftate, 

as 
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as  Ariftotle  both  in  his  ethics,  and  politics,  from  the  principles  of  reafon  lays  down  :  by  con- 
fequence  therefore  that  which  is  good  and  agreeable  to  monarchy,  will  appear  fooneft  to 
be  fo,  by  being  good  and  agreeable  to  the  true  welfare  of  every  chriftian  ;  and  that  which  can 
be  juftly  proved  hurtful  and  offenfive  to  every  true  chriftian,  will  be  evinc’d  to  be  alike 
hurttul  to  monarchy  :  for  God  forbid  that  we  Ihould  feparate  and  diftinguifh  the  end  and 
good  of  a  monarch,  from  the  end  and  good  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  that,  from  chrifiia- 
nity.  How  then  this  third  and  laft  fort  that  hinder  reformation,  will  juftify  that  it  ftands 
not  with  reafon  of  ftate,  I  much  mufe  :  For  certain  I  am,  the  Bible  is  fhut  againft  them, 
as  certain  that  neither  Plato  nor  Ariftotle  is  for  their  turns.  What  they  can  bring  us 
now  from  the  fchools  of  Loyola  with  his  jefuits,  or  their  Malvezzi,  that  can  cut  Ta¬ 
citus  into  flivers  and  fteaks,  we  fhall  prefently  hear.  They  alledge,  i.  That  the 
Church-government  muft  be  conformable  to  the  civil  polity  ;  next,  that  no  form  of 
Church-government  is  agreeable  to  monarchy,  but  that  of  bifhops.  Muft  Church-go¬ 
vernment  that  is  appointed  in  the  gofpel,  and  has  chief  refpedt  to  the  foul,  be  conform¬ 
able  and  pliant  to  civil,  that  is  arbitrary,  and  chiefly  converfant  about  the  vifible  and  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very  maxim  that  moulded  the  calves  of  Bethel  and  of 
Dan  •,  this  was  the  quinteffence  of  Jeroboam’s  policy,  he  made  religion  conform  to  his 
politick  interefts  -,  and  this  was  the  fin  that  watch’d  over  the  Ifraelites  till  their  final  cap¬ 
tivity.  If  this  State-principle  come  from  the  prelates,  as  they  affedt  to  be  counted  fta- 
tifts,  let  them  look  back  to  Elutherius  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  fee  what  he  thought  of  the 
policy  of  England  *,  being  required  by  Lucius,  the  firft  chriftian  king  of  this  Ifland,  to 
give  his  counfel  for  the  founding  of  religious  laws,  little  thought  he  of  this  fage  caution, 
but  bids  him  betake  himfelf  to  the  Old  and  New-Teftament,  and  receive  direction  from 
them  how  to  adminifter  both  Church  and  Commonwealth  ;  that  he  was  God’s  vicar,  and 
therefore  to  rule  by  God’s  laws  ;  that  the  edidts  of  Caefar  we  may  at  all  times  difallow, 
but  the  ftatutes  of  God  for  no  reafon  we  may  rejedt.  Now  certain,  if  Church-govern¬ 
ment  be  taught  in  the  gofpel,  as  the  bifhops  dare  not  deny,  we  may  well  conclude  of 
what  late  {landing  this  pofition  is,  newly  calculated  for  the  altitude  of  Bifh op-elevation, 
and  lettice  for  their  lips.  But  by  what  example  can  they  fhew,  that  the  form  of 
Church-difcipline  muft  be  minted  and  modell’d  out  to  fecular  pretences  ?  The  ancient 
republick  of  the  Jews  is  evident  to  have  run  through  all  the  changes  of  civil  eftate,  if 
we  furvey  the  ftory  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  Herods  f  yet  did  one  manner  of 
prieftlv  government  ferve  without  inconvenience  to  all  thefe  temporal  mutations ;  itferv’d 
the  mild  ariftocracy  of  eledtive  dukes,  and  heads  of  tribes  join’d  with  them  ;  the  didlator- 
fnip  of  the  judges,  the  eafy  or  hard-handed  monarchies,  the  domeftick  or  foreign  tyran¬ 
nies  :  Laftly,  the  Roman  fenate  from  without,  the  Jewilli  fenate  at  home,  with  the  Ga¬ 
lilean  tetrarch  ;  yet  the  Levites  had  fome  right  to  deal  in  civil  affairs  :  but  feeing  the 
evangelical  precept  forbids  Churchmen  to  intermeddle  with  worldly  employments,  what 
interweavings,  or  interworkings  can  knit  the  Minifter  and  the  Magiftrate  in  their  feveral 
fundtions,  to  the  regard  of  any  precife  correfpondency  ?  Seeing  that  the  Churchman’s 
Office  is  only  to  teach  men  the  chriftian  faith,  to  exhort  all,  to  encourage  the  good,  to 
admonifli  the  bad,  privately  the  lefs  offender,  publickly  the  fcandalous  and  ftubborn  ;  to 
cenfure  and  feparate  from  the  communion  of  Chrift’s  flock,  the  contagious  and  incorri¬ 
gible,  to  receive  with  joy  and  fatherly  compaflion  the  penitent  :  all  this  muft  be  done, 
and  more  than  this,  is  beyond  any  Church-Authority.  What  is  all  this  either  here  or 
there,  to  the  temporal  regiment  of  Weal-publick,  whether  it  be  popular,  princely, 
or  monarchical  ?  Where  doth  it  intrench  upon  the  temporal  governor  ?  Where  does  it 
come  in  his  walk  ?  Where  doth  it  make  inroad  upon  his  jurifdidtion  ?  Indeed  if  the  Mi- 
nifter’s  part  be  rightly  difeharg’d,  it  renders  him  the  people  more  confcionable,  quiet, 
and  eafy  to  be  govern’d  ;  if  otherwife,  his  life  and  doctrine  will  declare  him.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  confcitution  of  the  Church  be  already  fet  down  by  divine  Prefcript,  as  all  fides 
confefs,  then  can  fine  not  be  a  hand-maid  to  wait  on  civil  commodities  and  relpedts :  and 
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if  the  nature  and  limits  of  Church-Difcipline  be  fuch,  as  are  either  helpful  to  all  poli¬ 
tical  eftates  indifferently,  or  have  no  particular  relation  to  any,  then  is  there  no  neceflitv, 
nor  indeed  poflibility  of  linking  the  one  with  the  other  in  a  fpecial  conformation. 

Now  for  their  fecond  conclufion,  “  That  no  form  of  Church-Government,  is  agree¬ 
able  to  monarchy,  but  that  of  Bifhops,”  although  it  fall  to  pieces  of  itfelf  by  that  which 
hath  been  faid ;  yet  to  give  them  play,  front  and  rear,  it  fhall  be  my  talk  to  prove  that 
epilcopacy,  with  that  authority  which  it  challenges  in  England,  is  not  only  not  agreeable, 
but  tending  to  the  deftru£lion  of  monarchy.  While  the  primitive  pallors  of  the  Church 
of  God  labour’d  faithfully  in  their  minillry,  tending  only  their  Iheep,  and  not  feeking, 
but  avoiding  all  worldly  matters  as  clogs,  and  indeed  derogations  and  debafements  to 
their  high  calling  •,  little  needed  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  which  way  fo- 
ever  the  gofpel  was  fpread,  to  ftudy  ways  how  to  make  a  coherence  between  the  church’s 
polity,  and  theirs  :  therefore  when  Pilate  heard  once  our  Saviour  Chrilt  profeffmg  that 
“  his  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  World,”  he  thought  the  Man  could  not  ftand  much  in 
Caefar’s  light,  nor  much  indamage  the  Roman  empire ;  for  if  the  life  of  Chrilt  be  hid 
to  this  world,  much  more  is  his  feepter  unoperative,  but  in  fpiritual  things.  And  thus 
lived  for  two  or  three  ages,  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.  But  when  through  Conftan- 
tine’s  lavifh  fuperltidon  they  forfook  their  firlt  love,  and  fet  themfelves  up  two  gods  in- 
llead.  Mammon  and  their  Belly ;  then  taking  advantage  of  the  fpiritual  power  which 
they  had  on  men’s  conlciences,  they  began  to  call  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  body  alio, 
and  bodily  things  into  their  command  :  upon  which  their  carnal  defires,  the  fpirit  daily 
quenching  and  dying  in  them,  knew  no  way  to  keep  themfelves  up  from  falling  to  no¬ 
thing,  but  by  bolllering  and  fupporting  their  inward  rottennefs,  by  a  carnal  and  outward 
flrength.  For  a  while  they  rather  privily  fought  opportunity,  than  haftily  difclofed  their 
project  j  but  when  Conllantine  was  dead,  and  three  or  four  emperors  more,  their  drift 
became  notorious  and  offenfive  to  the  whole  world  •,  for  while  Theodofius  the  younger 
reign’d,  thus  writes  Socrates  the  Hillorian,  in  his  7th  Book  Chap.  1 1 .  “  Now  began 

an  ill  name  to  Hick  upon  the  Bilhops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  who  beyond  their 
prieftly  bounds  now  long  ago  had  llept  into  principality  and  this  was  fcarce  80  years 
fince  their  raifing  from  the  meanell  worldly  Condition.  '  Of  courrefy  now  let  any 
man  tell  me,  if  they  draw  to  themfelves  a  temporal  ftrength  and  power  out  of  Cfefar’s 
Dominion,  is  not  Caefar’s  empire  thereby  diminifhed  ?  But  this  was  a  ftolen  bit,  hitherto 
he  was  but  a  caterpillar  fecretly  gnawing  at  monarchy  •,  the  next  time  you  fhall  fee  him 
a  wolf,  a  lion,  lifting  his  paw  againft  his  raifer,  as  Petrarch  exprefs’d  it,  and  finally  an 
open  enemy  and  fubverter  of  the  Greek  empire.  Philippicus  and  Leo,  with  divers  other 
emperors  after  them,  not  without  the  advice  of  their  Patriarchs,  and  at  length  of  a 
whole  Eaflern  Council  of  three  hundred  thirty  eight  Bifhops,  threw  the  images  out  of 
Churches  as  being  decreed  idolatrous. 

Upon  this  goodly  occafion,  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  not  only  feizes  the  city,  and  all 
the  territory  about  into  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himfelf  Lord  thereof,  which  till 
then  was  govern’d  by  a  Greek  magiflrate,  but  abfolves  all  Italy  of  their  tribute  and 
obedience  due  to  the  emperor,  becaufe  he  obey’d  God’s  Commandment  in  abolilhing 
idolatry. 

Mark,  Sir,  here  how  the  pope  came  by  St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  as  he  feigns  it ;  not 
the  donation  of  Conllantine,  but  idolatry  and  rebellion  got  it  him.  Ye  need  but  read 
Sigonius,  one  of  his  own  feci,  to  know  the  flory  at  large.  And  now  to  fhroud  himfelf 
againft  a  ftorm  from  the  Greek  Continent,  and. provide  a  champion  to  bear  him  out  in 
thefe  practices,  he  takes  upon  him  by  papal  fentence  to  unthrone  Chilpericus  the  rightful 
king  of  France,  and  gives  the  kingdom  to  Pepin  for  no  other  caufe,  but  that  he  feem’d 
to  him  the  more  a&ive  man.  If  he  were  a  friend  herein  to  Monarchy,  I  know  not  but 
to  the  Monarch  I  need  not  alk  what  he  was. 

Yol.  I.  E>  Having 
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Having  thus  made  Pepin  his  faft  friend,  he  calls  him  into  Italy  againft  Aiftulphus  the 
Lombard,  that  warr’d  upon  him  for  his  late  ufurpation  of  Rome,  as  belonging  to  Ra¬ 
venna  which  he  had  newly  won.  Pepin,  not  unobedient  to  the  pope’s  call,  palling  into 
Italy,  frees  him  out  of  danger,  and  wins  for  him  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna  ; 
which  though  it  had  been  almoft  immediately  before  the  hereditary  poffelfion  of  that  Mo¬ 
narchy,  which  was  his  chief  patron  and  benefactor,  yet  he  takes  and.  keeps  it  to  himfelf  as 
lawful  prize,  and  given  to  St.  Peter.  What  a  dangerous  fallacy  is  this,  when  a  fpiri- 
tual  man  may  fnatch  to  himfelf  any  temporal  dignity  or  dominion,  under  pretence  of 
receiving  it  for  the  Church’s  ufe  ?  Thus  he  claims  Naples,  Sicily,  England,  and  what 
not  ?  To  be  Ihort,  under  fhew  of  his  zeal  againft  the  errors  of  the  Greek  Church,  he 
never  ceas’d  baiting  and  goring  the  fuccefiors  of  his  belt  lord  Conftantine,  what  by  his 
barking  curfes  and  excommunications,  what  by  his  hindring  the  weftern  princes  from 
aiding  them  againft  the  Sarazens  and  Turks,  un-lefs  when  they  humour’d  him  ;  fo  that 
it  may  be  truly  affirm’d,  he  was  the  fubverfion  and  fall  of  that  Monarchy,  which  was 
the  hoifting  of  him.  This,  befides  Petrarch,  whom  I  have  cited,  our  Chaucer  alfo  hath 
obferv’d,  and  gives  from  hence  a  caution  to  England,  to  beware  of  her  Bilhops  in  time*, 
for  that  their  ends  and  aims  are  no  more  friendly  to  Monarchy,  than  the  popes. 

This  he  begins  in  the  Plow-man  fpeaking,  Part  2.  Stanz.  28.. 

The  Emperor  yafe  the  pope  fometime 
So  high  lordfhip  him  about. 

That  at  laft  the  filly  kime, 

The  proud  pope  put  him  out  y 
So  of  this  realm  is  no  doubt, 

But  lords  beware  and  them  defend  y 
For  now  theft  folks  be  wonders  {lout. 

The  king  and  lords  now  this  amend. 

And  in  the  next  Stanza,  Which  begins  the  third  part  of  the  tale,  he  argues  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  lords. 

Mofes  lav/  forbcde  it  tho 

That  priefts  fhould  no  lordfhip  welde,. 

Chrift’s  eofpel  biddeth  alfo 
That  they  fhould  no  lordfhips  held  r 
Ne  Chrifts  Apoftles  were  never  fo  bold 
No  fuch  lorclhips  to  hem  embrace, 

But  fmeren  her  fheep  and  keep  her  fold. 

And  fo  forward.  Whether  the  Bilhops  of  England  have  deferv’d  thus  to  be  fear’d  by 
men  fo  wife  as  our  Chaucer  is  efteem’d  ;  and  how  agreeable  to  our  Monarchy  and  Mo- 
narchs,  their  demeanour  has  been,  he  that  is  but  meanly  read  in  our  Chronicles  needs 
not  be  inftructed.  Have  they  not  been  as  the  Canaanites,  and  Philiftines,  to  this  king¬ 
dom  ?  what  treafons,  what  revolts  to  the  pope  ?  what  rebellions,  and  thofe  the  bafeft 
and  moft  pretencelefs,  have  they  not  been  chief  in?  What  could  Monarchy  think,  when 
Pecket  durft  challenge  the  cuftody  of  Rochefter-Caftle,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
appertaining  to  his  fignor .  ?  To  omit  his  other  infolencies  and  affronts  to  regal  majefty, 
Till  the  lalhes  inflidled  on  the  anointed  body  of  the  king,  wafh’d  off  the  holy  undtion 
with  his  blood  drawn  by  the  polluted  hands  of  Bifhc-ps,  Abbots,  and  Monks. 

What  good  upholders  of  royalty  were  the  Bilhops,  when  by  their  rebellious  oppo- 
fition  againft  king  John,  Normandy  was  loft,  he  himfelf  depos’d,  and  this  kingdom 

made 
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made  over  to  the  pope  ?  When  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  durft  tell  the  nobles,  the  pillars 
of  the  realm,  that  there  were  no  peers  in  England,  as  in  France,  but  that  the  king  might 
do  what  he  pleas’d.  What  could  tyranny  fay  more  ?  It  wou’d  be  pretty  now,  if  I  ftiou’d 
infill  upon  the  rendring  up  of  Tournay  by  Woolfey’s  treafon,  the  excommunications, 
curlings,  and  interdicts  upon  the  whole  land  :  For  haply  1  fhall  be  cut  off  fhort  by  a 
reply,  that  thefe  were  the  faults  of  men  and  their  popifh.  errors,  not  of  Epifcopacy,  that 
hath  now  renounc’d  the  pope,  and  is  a  proteftant.  Yes  fure  ;  as  wife  and  famous  men 
have  fulpected  and  fear’d  the  proteftant  Epifcopacy  in  England,  as  thofe  that  have  fear’d 
the  papal. 

You  know,  Sir,  what  wa9  the  judgment  of  Padre  Paolo,  the  great  Venetian  antago- 
nift  of  the  pope,  for  it  is  extant  in  the  hands  of  many  men,  whereby  he  declares  his  fear, 
that  when  the  hierarchy  of  England  fhall  light  into  the  hands  of  bufy  and  audacious 
men,  or  fhall  meet  with  princes  tradable  to  the  Prelacy,  then  much  mifchief  is  like  to 
enfue.  And  can  it  be  nearer  hand,  than  when  Bilhops  fhall  openly  affirm  that,  no  Bi- 
Iliop,  no  King  ?  A  trim  paradox,  and  that  ye  may  know  where  they  have  been  a  begging 
for  it,  I  will  fetch  you  the  twin-brother  to  it  out  of  the  jefuits  cell :  they  feeling  the  axe 
of  God’s  reformation,  hewing  at  the  old  and  hollow  trunk  of  papacy,  and  finding  the 
Spaniard  their  furell  friend,  and  fafeft  refuge,  to  footh  him  up  in  his  dream  of  a  fifth 
monarchy,  and  withal  to  uphold  the  decrepit  papalty,  have  invented  this  fuper-politick 
aphorifm,  as  one  terms  it,  one  pope,  and  one  king. 

Surely  there  is  not  any  prince  in  Chriftendom,  who  hearing  this  rare  fophiHry,  can 
chufe  but  fmile  •,  and  if  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  well  perceive  that  this 
worthy  motto,  no  Bifhop,  no  King,  is  of  the  fame  batch,  and  infanted  out  of  the  fame 
fears,  a  meer  ague-cake  coagulated  of  a  certain  fever  they  have,  prefaging  their  time  to 
be  but  fhort :  and  now  like  thofe  that  are  finking,  they  catch  round  of  that  which  is 
likelieft  to  hold  them  up  ;  and  would  perfuade  regal  power,  that  if  they  dive,  he  muft  af¬ 
ter.  But  what  greater  debafement  can  there  be  to  royal  dignity,  whofe  tow’ring  and  fted- 
faft  height  refts  upon  the  unmoveable  foundations  of  juftice,  and  heroick  virtue,  than  to 
chain  ft  in  a  dependance  of  fubfifting,  or  ruining,  to  the  painted  battlements  and  gaudy 
rottennefs  of  prelatry,  which  want  but  one  puff  of  the  king’s  to  blow  them  down  like  a 
paft- board  houfe  built  of  Court-Cards  ?  Sir,  the  little  ado  which  methinks  I  find  in  un¬ 
tacking  thefe  pleafant  fophifms,  puts  me  into  the  mood  to  tell  you  a  tale  e’er  I  proceed 
further  ;  and  Menenius  Agrippa  fpeed  us. 

Upon  a  time  the  body  fummoned  all  the  members  to  meet  in  the  guild  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  (as  JEfop’s  chronicles  aver  many  ftranger  accidents  :)  the  head  by  right  takes 
the  firft  feat,  and  next  to  it  a  huge  and  monftrous  wen  little  lefs  than  the  head  itfelf,  grow¬ 
ing  to  it  by  a  narrower  excrelcency.  The  members,  amazed,  began  to  afk  one  another 
what  he  was  that  took  place  next  their  chief  ?  none  could  refolve.  Whereat  the  wren,  tho* 
unwieldy,  with  much  ado  gets  up,  and  befpeaks  the  aflembly  to  this  purpofe  :  that  :*  in 
place  he  wasfecond  to  the  head,  fo  by  due  of  merit  •,  that  he  was  to  it  an  ornament,  and 
lirength,  and  of  fpecial  near  relation  •,  and  that  if  the  head  ffiould  fail,  none  were  fitter 
than  himfelf  to  ftep  into  his  place:  therefore  he  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  the  body, 
that  fuch  dignities  and  rich  endowments  fhould  be  decreed  him,  as  did  adorn,  and  fet  out 
the  nobleft  members.  To  this  was  anlwered,  that  it  fhould  be  confulted.  Then  was  a 
wife  and  learned  philofopher  fent  for,  that  knew  all  the  charters,  laws  and  tenures  of  the 
body.  On  him  it  is  impofed  by  all,  as  chief  committee  to  examine,  and  difcufs  the 
claim  and  petition  of  right  put  in  by  the  wen  *,  who  foon  perceiving  the  matter,  and  won- 
dring  at  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a  fwoln  tumor,  Wilt  thou  (quoth  he)  that  art  but  a  bottle  of 
vicious  and  hardened  excrements,  contend  with  the  lawful  and  free-born  members,  whofe 
certain  number  is  fet  by  ancient,  and  unrepeatable  ftatute  ?  head  thou  art  none,  though 
thou  receive  this  huge  lubftance  from  it :  what  office  beared  thou  ?  what  good  canft  thou 
fhew  by  thee  done  to  the  commonweal  ?  The  wen  not  eafily  dalht  replies,  that  his  office 
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was  his  glory  •,  for  fo  oft  as  the  foul  would  retire  out  of  the  head  from  over  the  {learning.. 
vapours  of  the  lower  parts  to  divine  contemplation,  with  him  fhe  found  the  pured  and 
quieted  retreat,  as  being  mod  remote  from  foil  and  didurbance,  Lourdan,  quoth  the 
philofopher,  thy  folly  is  as  great  as  thy  filth  :  know  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are 
confined  of  old  to  their  feveral  veffels  and  ventricles,  from  which  they  cannot  part  with¬ 
out  diffolution  of  the  whole  body ;  and  that  thou  contained  no  good  thing  in  thee,  but  a 
heap  of  hard  and  loathfome  uncleannefs,  and  art  to  the  head  a  foul  disfigurement  and  bur¬ 
den,  when  I  have  cut  thee  off,  and  opened  thee,  as  by  the  help  of  thele  implements  I  will 
do,  all  men  fhall  fee. 

But  to  return  whence  was  digrefs’d  :  feeing  that  the  throne  of  a  king,  as  the  wife  king 
Solomon  often  remembers  us,  “  is  eflablifhed  in  juftice,”  which  is  the  univerfal  Juftice 
that  Aridotle  fo  much  praifes,  containing  in  it  all  other  Virtues,  it  may  allure  us  that  the 
fall  of  prelacy,  whofe  aftions  are  fo  far  didant  from  Juftice,  cannot  fhake  the  leaft  fringe 
that  borders  the  royal  canopy  ;  but  that  their  Handing  doth  continually  oppofe  and  lay 
battery  to  regal  fafety,  fhall  by  that  which  follows  eafily  appear.  Amongft  many  fecon- 
dary  and  accelfary  caufes  that  fupport  monarchy,  thefe  are  not  of  lead  reckoning,  though 
common  to  all  other  dates  :  the  love  of  the  fubjefts,  the  multitude  and  valour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  ftore  of  treafure.  In  all  thefe  things  hath  the  kingdom  been  of  late  fore  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  chiedy  by  the  prelates.  Fird,  let  any  man  confider,  that  if  any  prince  fhall  dif¬ 
fer  under  him  a  commiftion  of  authority  to  be  exercifed,  ’till  all  the  land  groan  and  cry 
out,  as  againd  a  whip  of  fcorpions,  whether  this  be  not  likely  to  leffen,  and  keel  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  fubject.  Next,  what  numbers  of  faithful  and  free-born  Englifhmen,  and 
good  Chriftians,  have  been  conftrained  to  forfake  their  deared  home,  their  friends  and 
kindred,  whom  nothing  but  the  wide  ocean,  and  the  favage  deferts  of  America  could  hide 
and  drelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bilhops  ?  O  Sir,  if  we  could  but  fee  the  fhape  of  our  dear 
mother  England,  as  poets  are  wont  to  give  a  perfonal  form  to  what  they  pleafe,  how 
would  fne  appear,  think  ye,  but  in  a  mourning  weed,  with  afhes  upon  her  head,  and  tears 
abundantly  ftowingfrom  her  eyes,  to  behold  fo  many  of  her  children  expofed  at  once,  and 
thrud  from  things  of  deared  neceffity,  becaufe  their  confcience  could  not  afient  to  things 
which  the  bifhops  thought  indifferent  ?  What  more  binding  than  confcience  ?  what  more 
free  than  indifferency  ?  cruel  then  mud  that  indifferency  needs  be,  that  fhall  violate  the 
drift  neceftity  of  confcience ;  mercilefs  and  inhuman  that  free  choice  and  liberty  that  fhall 
break  afunder  the  bonds  of  religion  1  Let  the  2drologer  be  difmayed  at  the  portentous 
blaze  of  comets,  and  impreffions  in  the  air,  as  foretelling  troubles  and  changes  to  dates :  I 
fhall  believe  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  fign  to  a  nation  (God  turn  the  omen  from 
us  !)  than  when  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  infufferable  grievances  at  home,  are  inforced  by 
heaps  to  forfake  their  native  country.  Now,  whereas"  the  only  remedy  and  amends  againd 
the  depopulation  and  thinnefs  of  a  land  within,  is  the  borrowed  drength  of  firm  alliance 
from  without,  thefe  priedly  policies  of  theirs  having  thus  exhauded  our  domeftick  forces, 
have  gene  the  way  alfo  to  leave  us  as  naked  of  our  firmed  and  faithfulleft  neighbours, 
abroad,  by  dilparaging  and  alienating  from  us  all  protefiant  princes,  and  common  wealths ; 
who  are  not  ignorant  that  our  prelates,  and  as  many  as  they  can  infeft,  account  them  no 
better  than  a  fort  of  facrilegious  and  puritanical  rebels,  preferring  the  Spaniard  our  deadly 
enemy  before  them,  and  fet  all  orthodox  writers  at  nought  in  companion  of  the  jefuits, 
who  are  indeed  the  only  corrupters  of  youth  and  good  learning :  and  I  ‘have  heard  many 
wife  and  learned  men  in  Italy  fay  as  much.  It  cannot  be  that  the  drongeft  knot  of  con¬ 
federacy  fhould  not  daily  dacken,  when  religion,  which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our 
league,  fhall  be  turn’d  to  their  reproach.  Hence  it  is  that  the  profperous  and  prudent 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  (whom  we  ought  to  love,  if  not  for  themfelves,  yet  for 
our  own  good  work  in  them,  they  having  been  in  a  manner  planted  and  erefteo  by  us,  and 
having  been  fince  to  us  the  faithful  watchmen  and  difeoverers  of  many  a  popifh  and  Auf- 
trian  complotted  treafon,  and  with  us  the  partners  of  many  a  bloody  and  victorious  batted) 
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whom  the  fimilitude  of  manners  and  language,  the  commodity' of  traffick,  which  Founded 
the  old  Burgundian  league  betwixt  us,  but  chiefly  religion,  ftiould  bind  to  us  immortally  ; 
even  fuch  friends  as  thefe,  out  of  lome  principles  indilled  into  us  by  the  prelates,  have  been 
often  difmifs’d  with  didadfulanfwers,  and  fometimes  unfriendly  actions  :  nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
fidered  to  the  breach  of  confederate  nations,  whofe  mutual  intered  is  of  fuch  high  conle- 
quence,  though  their  merchants  bicker  in  the  Ead-Indies ;  neither  is  it  fafe,  or  wary,  or 
indeed  chrillianly,  that  the  French  king,  of  a  different  faith,  fhould  afford  our  neared 
allies  as  good  protection  as  we.  Sir,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  if  our  zeal  to  true  religion,  and 
the  brotherly  ufage  of  our  trued  friends,  were  as  notorious  to  the  world,  as  our  Prelatical 
Schifm,  and  captivity  to  Rotchet  Apothegms,  we  had  e’er  this  feen  our  old  conquerors, 
and  afterwards  liegemen  the  Normans,  together  with  the  Britains  our  proper  colony,  and 
all  the  Gafcoins  that  are  the  rightful  Dowry  of  our  ancient  kings,  come  with  cap  and  knee, 
defiring  the  fhadow  of  the  Englifh  feeptre  to  defend  them  from  the  hot  perfecutions  and 
taxes  of  the  French.  But  when  they  come  hither,  and  fee  a  tympany  of  Spaniolized  Bi- 
fhops  fwaggering  in  the  fore-top  of  the  date,  and  meddling  to  turn  and  dandle  the  Royal 
Ball  with  unfkilful  and  Pedantic  Palms,  no  marvel  though  they  think  it  as  unfafe  to  com¬ 
mit  religion  and  liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  fynagogue  of  jefuits. 

But  what  do  I  dand  reckoning  upon  advantages  and  gains  lott  by  the  mifrule  and  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Prelates  ?  what  do  I  pick  up  fo  thriftily  their  fcatterings  and  diminifhings 
of  the  meaner  fubjeCt,  whilft  they  by  their  feditious  practices  have  endangered  to  lofe  the 
king  one  third  of  his  main  dock  ?  What  have  they  not  done  to  banifh  him  from  his  own 
native  country  ?  But  to  fpeak  of  this  as  it  ought,  would  afk  a  volume  by  itfelf. 

Thus  as  they  have  unpeopled  the  kingdom  by  expulfion  of  fo  many  thoufands,  as  they 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  the  fkirts  of  it  bare  by  difheartening  and  difhonouring  our  loyalleft 
confederates  abroad,  fo  have  they  hamdrung  the  valour  of  the  fubjedt  by  feeking  to  effe¬ 
minate  us  all  at  home.  Well  knows  every  wife  nation  that  their  liberty  confids  in  manly 
and  honed  labours,  in  fobriety  and  rigorous  honour  to  the  marriage-bed,  which  in  both 
fexes  fhould  be  bred  up  from  chade  hopes  to  loyal  enjoyments ;  and  when  the  people  flack- 
en,  and  fall  to  loofenefs  and  riot,  then  do  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  down  their  necks 
for  fome  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride.  Thus  learnt  Cyrus  to  tame  the  Lydians,  whom 
by  arms  he  could  not  whild  they  kept  themfelves  from  luxury  •,  with  one  ealy  proclama¬ 
tion  to  fet  up  Stews,  dancing,  feading,  and  dicing,  he  made  them  foon  his  flaves.  I ' 
know  not  what  drift  the  Prelates  had,  whofe  brokers  they  were  to  prepare,  and  fupple  us 
either  for  a  foreign  invafion  or  domedick  oppredion  ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  they  took  the 
ready  way  to  defpoil  us  both  of  Manhood  and  Grace  at  once,  and  that  in  the  fhamefulled 
and  tingodlied  manner,  upon  that  d,ay  which  God’s  law,  and  even  our  own  reafon  hath 
confecrated,  that  we  might  have  one  day  at  lead  of  feven  fet  apart  wherein  to  examine  and  - 
encreafe  our  knowledge  of  God,  to  meditate,  and  commune  of  our  faith,  our  hope,  our 
eternal  city  in  heaven,  and  to  quicken  withal  the  dudy  and  exercife  of  charity  ;  at  fuch  a 
time  that  men  fhoulc^  be  plucked  from  their  fobered  and  fadded  thoughts,  and  by  Bifhops, 
the  pretended  Fathers  of  the  Church,  indigated,  by  publick  ediCt,  and  with  earned  en¬ 
deavour  pufhed  forward  to  gaming,  jigging,  waflfailing,  and  mixt  dancing,  is  a  horror  to 
think  !  Thus  did  the  reprobate  hireling  pried  Balaam  feek  to  fubdue  the  Israelites  to  Moab, 
if  not  by  force,  then  by  this  devilifh  Policy,  to  draw  them  from  the  fanCtuary  of  God  to 
the  luxurious  and  ribald  feafts  of  Baal-peor.  Thus  have  they  trefpafied  not  only  againd 
the  Monarchy  of  England,  but  of  heaven  alfo,  as  others,  I  doubt  not,  can  profecuto againd 
them. 

I  proceed  within  my  own  bounds  to  Shew  you  next  what  good  agents  they  are  about  the 
revenues  and  riches  of  the  kingdom,  which  declares  of  what 'moment  they  are  to  Monar¬ 
chy,  or  what  avail.  Two  leeches  they  have  that  dill  fuck,  and  fuck  the  kingdom,  their 
ceremonies  and  their  courts.  If  any  man  will  contend  that  ceremonies  be  lawful  under 
the  gofpel,  he  may  be  anfwered  other  where.  This  doubtlefs,  that  they  ought  to  be  many 
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and  over-coftly,  no  true  Proteftant  will  affirm.  Now  I  appeal  to  all  wife  men,  what  an 
exceffive  waOe  of  treafure  hath  been  within  thefe  few  years  in  this  land,  not  in  the  expe¬ 
dient,  but  in  the  idolatrous  eredtion  of  temples  beautified  exquifitely  to  outvie  the  Papifts, 
the  cofily  and  dear-bought  fcandals  and  fnares  of  images,  pictures,  rich  copes,  gorgeous 
altar-cloths  :  and  by  the  courfes  they  took,  and  the  opinions  they  held,  it  was  not  likely 
any  flay  would  be,  or  any  end  of  their  madnefs,  where  a  pious  pretext  is  fo  ready  at  hand 
to  cover  their  infatiate  defires.  What  can  we  fuppofe  this  will  come  to  ?  what  other  ma¬ 
terials  than  thefe  have  built  up  the  fpiritual  Babel  to  the  height  of  her  abominations  ?  Be¬ 
lieve  it,  Sir,  right  truly  it  may  be  faid,  that  Antichrift  is  Mammon’s  fon.  The  four  leven 
of  human  traditions,  mixt  in  one  putrified  mafs  with  the  poifoncus  dregs  of  hypocrify  in 
the  hearts  of  Prelates,  that  lie  balking  in  the  funny  warmth  of  wealth  and  promotion,  is 
the  ferpent’s  egg  that  will  hatch  an  Antichrift  wherefoever,  and  engender  the  fame  mon- 
fter  as  big,  or  little,  as  the  lump  is  which  breeds  him.  If  the  Splendor  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  begin  to  lord  it  once  again  in  the  church  of  England,  we  ffiall  fee  Antichrift  fhortly 
wallow  here,  though  his  chief  kennel  be  at  Rome.  If  they  had  one  thought  upon  God’s 
Glory,  and  the  advancement  of  Chrifiian  faith,  they  would  be  a  means  that  with  thefe 
expences,  thus  profufely  throwm  away  in  tralh,  rather  Churches  and  Schools  might  be 
built,  where  they  cry  out  for  want,  and  more  added  where  too  few  are ;  a  moderate  main¬ 
tenance  diftributed  to  every  painful  minifter,  that  now  fcarce  fuftains  his  family  with 
bread,  while  the  Prelates  revel  like  Belffiazzar  with  their  full  caroufes  in  Goblets,  and  Veffels 
ot  Gold  fnatched  from  God’s  Temple:  which  (Ihope)the  worthy  men  of  our  land  will  con- 
frder.  Now  then  for  their  Courts.  What  a  mafs  of  money  is  drawn  from  the  veins  into 
the  ulcers  of  the  kingdom  this  way ;  their  extortions,  their  open  corruptions,  the  multitude  of 
hungry  and  ravenous  harpies  that  fwarm  about  their  offices  declare  fufficiently.  And 
what  though  all  this  go  not  over  fea  ?  ’twere  better  it  did  :  better  a  penurious  kingdom, 
than  where  exceffive  wealth  flows  into  the  gracelefs  and  injurious  hands  of  common  fponges, 
to  the  impoverifhing  of  good  and  loyal  men,  and  that  by  fuch  execrable,  fuch  irreligious 
courfes. 

If  the  facred  and  dreadful  works  of  holy  Difcipline,  Cenfure,  Penance,  Excommuni¬ 
cation,  and  Abfolution,  where  no  prophane  thing  ought  to  have  accels,  nothing  to  be 
affiftant  but  Page  and  chriftianly  Admonition,  brotherly  Love,  fiamingCharity  and  Zeal; 
and  then  according  to  the  effects,  paternal  Sorrow,  or  paternal  Joy,  mild  Severity,  melt¬ 
ing  compaffion  ;  if  fuch  divine  Minifteries  as  thefe,  wherein  the  angel  ot  the  Church  re- 
prefents  the  perfon  of  Chrift  Jefus,  muft  lie  proftitute  to  fordid  fees,  and  not  pafs  to  and 
fro  between  our  Saviour  that  of  free  grace  redeemed  us,  and  the  fubmiffive  penitent  with¬ 
out  the  truccage  of  periffiing  coin,  and  the  butcherly  execution  of  tormentors,  rooks  and 
rakeffiames  fold  to  lucre,  then  have  the  Babylonifh  merchants  of  Souls  juft  excufe.  Hi¬ 
therto,  Sir,  you  have  heard  how  the  Prelates  have  weakened  and  withdrawn  the  external 
accompliffiments  of  kingly  profperity,  the  love  of  the  people,  their  multitude,  their  va¬ 
lour,  their  wealth  ;  mining  and  fapping  the  outworks  and  redoubts  of  Monarchy.  Now 
hear  how  they  flrike  at  the  very  heart  and  vitals. 

We  know  that  Monarchy  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the 
fupremacy  of  the  king.  I  begin  at  the  root.  See  what  gentle  and  benign  fathers  they 
have  been  to  our  liberty  1  Their  trade  being  by  the  fame  alchymy  that  the  Pope  ufes,  to 
extract  heaps  of  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  the  drofty  Bullion  of  the  people’s  fins  ;  and  juftly 
fearing  that  the  quick-fighted  Protefl ant’s  eye,  cleared  in  great  part  from  the  mift  of  fu- 
perdition,  may  at  one  time  or  other  look  with  a  good  judgment  into  thefe  their  deceitful 
pedleries ;  to  gain  as  many  affociates  of  guiltinefs  as  they  can,  and  to  infedt  the  temporal 
magiftrate  with  the  like  lawlefs,  tho’  not  facrilegious  extortion,  fee  a  while  what  they  do  ; 
they  ingage  themfelves  to  preach,  and  perfuade  an  aflertion  for  truth  the  moft  falfe,  and 
to  this  Monarchy  the  moft  pernicious  and  deftrudtive  that  could  be  chofen.  What  more 
baneful  to  Monarchy  than  a  popular  commotion,,  for  the  diffolution  of  Monarchy  Aides 
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apteft  into  a  Democraty  ;  and  what  ftirs  the  Engliffimen,  as  our  wifeft  writers  have  ob- 
ferved,  fooner  to  rebellion,  than  violent  and  heavy  hands  upon  their  goods  and  purfes  ? 
Yet  thefe  devout  Prelates,  fpight  of  our  great  charter,  and  the  fouls  of  our  progenitors 
that  wrefted  their  liberties  out  of  the  Norman  gripe  with  their  deareh  blood  and  higheft 
prowefs,  for  thefe  many  years  have  not  ceafed  in  their  pulpits  wrinching  and  fpraining  the 
Text,  to  fet  at  nought  and  trample  underfoot  all  the  moft  facred  and  life-blood  laws,  fta- 
tutes,  and  adls  of  Parliament,  that  are  the  holy  covenant  of  union  and  marriage  between 
the  king  and  his  realm,  by  profcribing  and  confifcating  from  us  all  the  right  we  have  to 
our  own  bodies,  goods  and  liberties.  What  is  this  but  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaim  a 
fire-crofsto  a  hereditary  and  perpetual  civil  war  ?  Thus  much  againft  the  fubjecls  liberty 
hath  been  affaulted  by  them.  Now  how  they  have  fpared  fupremacy,  or  are  likely  here¬ 
after  to  fubmit  to  it,  remains  laHly  to  be  confidered. 

The  emulation  that  under  the  old  Law  was  in  the  king  towards  the  Pried,  is  now  fo 
come  about  in  the  Gofpel,  that  all  the  danger  is  to  be  fear’d  from  the  Pried  to  the  king. 
"Whilft  the  Prieft’s  office  in  the  Law  was  fet  out  with  an  exterior  luftre  of  pomp  and 
glory,  kings  were  ambitious  to  be  Priefts ;  now  Priefts  not  perceiving  the  heavenly 
brightnefs  and  inward  fplendor  of  their  more  glorious  Evangelick  Miniftry,  with  as  great 
ambition  affetfl  to  be  kings,  as  in  all  their  courfes  is  eafy  to  be  obferv’d.  Their  eyes 
ever  imminent  upon  worldly  matters,  their  defires  ever  thirfting  after  worldly  employ¬ 
ments  ;  inflead  of  diligent  and  fervent  ftudy  in  the  Bible,  they  covet  to  be  expert  in 
canons  and  decretals,  which  may  inable  them  to  judge  and  interpole  in  temporal  caufes, 
however  pretended  Ecclefiallical.  Do  they  not  hord  up  Pelf,  feek  to  be  potent  in  fe- 
cular  Strength,  in  State  Affairs,  in  Lands,  Lordfhips,  and  Demeans,  to  fway  and  carry 
all  before  them  in  High  Courts  and  Privy  Councils,  to  bring  into  their  grafp  the 
high  and  principal  Offices  of  the  kingdom  ?  Have  they  not  been  bold  of  late  to  check 
the  Common  Law,  to  flight  and  brave  the  indiminifhable  majefty  of  our  higheft  Court, 
the  Law-giving  and  facred  Parliament  ?  Do  they  not  plainly  labour  to  exempt  Churchmen 
from  the  Magiftrate  ?  Yea,  fo  prefumptuoufly  as  to  queftion  and  menace  Officers  that 
reprefent  the  King’s  Perfon  for  ufing  their  authority  againft  drunken  Priefts  ?  The  cauie 
of  protecting  murderous  Clergymen  was  the  firft  heart-burning  that  fwell’d  up  the  auda¬ 
cious  Becket  to  the  peftilent  and  odious  vexation  of  Henry  the  Second.  Nay  more, 
have  not  fome  of  their  devoted  fcholars  begun,  I  need  not  fay  to  nibble,  but  openly  to 
argue  againft  the  king’s  Supremacy  ?  Is  not  the  chief  of  them  accus’d  out  of  his  own. 
Book,  and  his  late  Canons,  to  affeCt  a  certain  unqueftionable  Patriarchate,  independent 
and  unfubordin-ate  to  the  Crown  ?  From  whence  having  firft  brought  us  to  a  fervile 
Eftate  of  Religion  ancf  Manhood,  and  having  predifpos’d  his  conditions  with  the  Pope, 
that  lays  claim  to  this  Land,  or  fome  Pepin  of  his  own  creating,  it  were  all  as  likely  for 
him  to  afpire  to  the  Monarchy  among  us,  as  that  the  Pope  could  find  means  fo  on  the 
fudden  both  to  bereave  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman  Territory  with  the  favour  of  Italy,, 
and  by  an  unexpected  friend  out  of  France,  while  he  was  in  danger  to  lofe.  his  new-got 
Purchafe,  beyond  hope  to  leap  into  the  fair  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

A  good  while  the  Pope  futtl’y  aCted  the  Lamb,  writing  to  the  Emperor,  “  my  Lord 
Tiberius,  my  lord  Mauritius-,”  but  no  fooner  did  ’'this  his  Lord  pluck  at  the  Images 
and  Idols,  but  he  threw  off  his  Sheep’s  cloathing,  and  ftarted  up  a  Wolf,  laying  his 
paws  upon,  the  Emperor’s  Right,  as  forfeited  to  Peter.  Why  may  not  we  as  well,  having 
been  forewarn’d  at  home  by  our  renowned  Chaucer,  and  from  abroad  by  the  great  and 
learned  Padre  Paolo,  from  the  like  beginnings,  as  we  fee  they  are,  fear  the  like  events  ? 
Certainly  a  wife  and* provident  King  ought  to  fufpeft  a  Hierarchy  in  his  realm,  being 
ever  attended,  as  it  is,  with  two  fuch  greedy  purveyors,  ambition  and  ufiirpation  ;  I  fay, 
he  ought  to  fufpeCt  a  Hierarchy  to  be  as  dangerous  and  derogatory  from  his  crown  as  a 
Tetrarchy  or  a  Heptarchy.  Yet  now  that  the  Prelates  had  almoft  attain’d  to  what  their 
inioknt  and  unbridl’d  minds  had  hurried  them  ,  to  thruft  the  Laity  under  the  defpoticak 
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rule  of  the  Monarch,  that  they  themfelves  might  confine  the  Monarch  to  a  kind  of  pu¬ 
pillage  under  their  Hierarchy,  obferve  but  how  their  own  principles  combat  one  another, 
and  fupplant  each  one  his  fellow. 

Having  fitted  us  only  for  peace,  and  that  a  fervile  peace,  by  leffening  our  numbers, 
draining  our  eftates,  enfeebling  our  bodies,  cowing  our  free  fpirits  by  thofe  ways  as  you 
have  heard,  their  impotent  actions  cannot  fuftain  themfelves  the  lead  moment,  unlefs 
they  would  rouze  us  up  to  a  war  fit  for  Cain  to  be  the  leader  of ;  an  abhorred,  a  curfed, 
a  fraternal  war.  England  and  Scotland,  deareft  Brothers  both  in  Nature  and  in 
Christ,  mud  be  fet  to  wade  in  one  another’s  blood  ;  and  Ireland  our  free  Denizen 
upon  the  back  of  us  both,  as  occafion  Ihould  ferve  :  a  piece  of  fervice  that  the  Pope 
and  all  his  Fadtors  have  been  compafling  to  do  ever  fince  the  Reformation. 

But  ever-blefied  be  he,  and  ever  glorify’d,  that  from  his  high  watch-tower  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  difcerning  the  crooked  ways  of  perverfe  and  cruel  men,  hath  hitherto  maim’d 
and  infatuated  all  their  damnable  inventions,  and  deluded  their  great  Wizards  with  a 
delufion  fit  for  Fools  and  Children  :  had  God  been  fo  minded,  he  could  have  fent  a 
Spirit  of  Mutiny  amongft  us,  as  he  did  between  Abimelech  and  the  Sechemites,  to  have 
made  our  funerals,  and  fiain  heaps  more  in  number  than  the  miferable  furviving  rem¬ 
nant  ;  but  he,  when  we  leaf:  deferv’d,  fent  out  a  gentle  gale  and  mefiage  of  peace  from 
the  wings  of  thofe  his  Cherubims  that  fan  his  Mercy-feat.  Nor  fhall  the  wifdom,  the 
moderation,  the  Clyiftian  piety,  the  conftancy  of  our  Nobility  and  Commons  of  England 
be  ever  forgotten,  whofe  calm  and  temperate  connivance  could  fit  ftill  and  fmile  out 
the  ftormy  bluffer  of  men  more  audacious  and  precipitant  than  of  folid  and  deep  reach, 
’till  their  own  fury  had  run  itfelf  out  of  breath,  affailing  by  rafh  and  heady  approaches 
the  impregnable  fituation  of  our  liberty  and  fafety,  that  laught  fuch  weak  enginery  to 
fcorn,  fuch  poor  drifts  to  make  a  National  War  of  a  Surplice  Brable,  a  Tippet-fcuffle, 
and  ingage  the  untainted  Honour  of  Englifh  Knighthood  to  unfurl  the  ftreaming  Red 
Crofs,  or  to  rear  the  horrid  Standard  of  thofe  fatal  guly  Dragons  for  fo  unworthy  a  purpole, 
as  to  force  upon  their  fellow-fubjedfs  that  which  themfelves  are  weary  of,  the  Skeleton  of 
a  Mals-Book.  Nor  muft  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  the  firm  obedience  of  the  Nobles 
and  People  of  Scotland,  ftriving  againff  manifold  provocations;  nor  muft  their  fincere 
and  moderate  proceedings  hitherto  be  unremember’d,  to  the  Ihameful  conviction  of  all 
.■their  detractors. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O  NATIONS,  never  to  be  difunited  ;  be  the  praifeand 
the  heroick  Song  of  all  Posterity  *,  merit  this,  but  feek  only  vertue,  not  to  extend 

-  your  limits  ■,  (for  what  needs  to  wrin  a  fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of  the  tears  of  wretched 
men  ?)  but  to  fettle  the  pure  Worlhip  of  God  in  his  Church,  and  Juftice  in  the  ftate : 
then  fhall  the  hatdeft  difficulties  fmooth  out  themfelves  before  ye  ;  Envy  J(hall  fink  to 
Hell,  Craft  and  Malice  be  confounded,  whether  it  be  homebred  mifchief  or  outlandifh 
cunning  :  yea,  other  -nations  will  then  covet  to  ferve  ye,  for  Lordfhip  and  Victory  are 
but  the  pages  of  Juftice  and  Vertue.  Commit  fecurely  to  true  wifdom  the  vanquifhing 
and  uncafing  of  craft  and  fubtlety,  which  are  but  her  two  runnagates :  join  your  invin- 

-  cible  might  to  do  worthy  and  godlike  deeds  ;  and  then  he  that  feeks  to  break  your  union, 
a  cleaving  curfe  be  his  inheritance  to  all  Generations. 

Sir,  you  have  now  at  length  this  queftion  for  the  time,  and  as  my  memory  would  beft 
ferve  me  in  fuch  a  copious  and  vaft  theme,  fully  handled,  and  you  yourfelf  may  judge 
whether  Prelacy  be  the  only  Church-government  agreeable  to  Monarchy.  Seeing 
:  therefore  the  perillous  and  confufed  eftate  into  which  we  are  fallen,*  and  that  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  all  men,  through  the  irreligious  pride  and  hateful  tyranny  of  Pre¬ 
lates,  (as  the  innumerable  and  grievous  complaints  of  every  fhire  cry  out)  if  we  will  now 
refolve  to  fettle  affairs  either  according  to  pure  Religion  or  found  Policy,  we  muft  firft 
of -all  begin  roundly  to  cafhier  and  cut  away  from  the  public  body  the  noifom  and  difeafed 
Rumour  of  Prelacy,  and  come  from  Schifm  to  Unity  with  our  neighbour  reform’d  Sifter- 

-Churches, 
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Churches,  which  with  the  bleffing  of  peace  and  pure  dodtrine  have  now  long  time 
flourifh’d  ;  and  doubtlefs  with  all  hearty  joy  and  gratulation  will  meet  and  welcome  our 
ChriRian  Union  with  them,  as  they  have  been  all  this  while  griev’d  at  our  ftrangenefs, 
and  little  better  than  reparation  from  them.  And  for  the  difeipline  propounded,  feeing 
that  it  hath  been  inevitably  prov’d  that  the  natural  and  fundamental  caufes  of  political 
happinefs  in  all  governments  are  the  fame,  and  that  this  Church-difcipline  is  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and,  as  we  fee,  agrees  according  to  wifh  with  all  fuch  Hates  as  have 
receiv’d  it ;  we  may  infallibly  allure  ourfelves  that  it  will  as  well  agree  with  Monarchy, 
though  all  the  tribe  of  Aphorifmers  and  PoliticaRers  would  perfuade  us  there  be  fecret 
and  myllerious  reafons  againft  it.  For  upon  the  fettling  hereof  mark  what  nourilhing 
and  cordial  reRorements  to  the  fate  will  follow,  the  Minilhers  ot  the  Gofpel  attending 
only  to  the  work  of  falvation,  every  one  within  his  limited  charge ;  befides  the  diffufive 
bleffings  of  God  upon  all  our  actions,  the  king  fhall  fit  without  an  old  diRurbcr,  a  daily 
incroacher  and  intruder ;  lhall  rid  his  kingdom  of  a  ftrong  fequeRer’d  and  collateral 
Power;  a  confronting  Miter,  whofe  potent  wealth  and  wakeful  ambition  he  hadju't 
caufe  to  hold  in  jealoufy  :  not  to  repeat  the  other  prefent  evils  which  only  their  removal 
will  remove,  and  becaufe  things  fimply  pure  are  inconfiftent  in  the  mafs  of  nature,  nor 
are  the  elements  or  humours  in  a  man’s  body  exadtly  homogeneal ;  and  hence  the  befi- 
founded  commonwealths  and  leaf;  barbarous  have  aimed  at  a  certain  mixture  and  tem¬ 
perament,  partaking  the  feveral  virtues  of  each  other  Hate,  that  each  part  drawing  to 
it  felf  may  keep  up  a  Heady  and  even  uprightnefs  in  common. 

There  is  no  civil  government  that  hath  been  known,  no  not  the  Spartan,  not  the  Ro¬ 
man,  though  both  for  this  refpedt  fo  much  prais’d  by  the  wife  Polybius,  more  divinely 
and  harmonioufly  tun’d,  more  equally  ballanc’d  as.it  were  by  the  hand  and  fcale  of  ju- 
Hice,  than  is  the  commonwealth  of  England  ;  where,  under  a  free  and  untutor’d  Mo¬ 
narch,  the  nobleR,  worthieR,  and  moH  prudent  men,  with  full  approbation  and  fuffrage 
of  the  people,  have  in  their  power  the  fupreme  and  final  determination  of  higheH  affairs. 
Now  if  conformity  of  Church-difcipline  to  the  civil  be  fo  defir’d,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  parallel,  more  uniform,  than  when  under  the  fovereign  Prince,  Chrill’s  vice¬ 
gerent,  ufing  the  Scepter  of  David,  according  to  God’s  Law,  the  godlieR,  the  wifefi, 
the  learnedeR  MiniRers  in  their  feveral  charges  have  the  inRructing  and  difeip  ining  of 
God’s  People,  by  whofe  full  and  free  election  they  are  confecrated  to  that  holy  and 
equal  AriRceracy.  And  why  Riould  not  the  piety  and  confidence  of  Englifhmen,  as 
members  of  the  Church,  be  truRed  in  the  election  of  PaRors  to  Fundtions  that  nothin^ 
concern  a  Monarch,  as  well  as  their  worldly  wifdoms  are  privileg’d  as  members  of  the 
Rate  in  fuffraging  their  Knights  and  Burgelfes  to  matters  that  concern  him  nearly  ?  And 
if  in  weighing  thefe  feveral  Offices,  their  difference  in  time  and  quality  be  call:  in,  I  know 
they  will  not  turn  the  beam  of  equal  judgment  the  moiety  of  a  fcruple.  We  therefore 
having  already  a  kind  of  apoRolical  and  ancient  Church-eledtion  in  our  Rate,  what  a 
perverfenefs  would  it  be  in  us  of  all  others  to  retain  forcibly  a  kind  of  imperious  and 
Rately  eledtion  in  our  Church  ?  And  what  a  blindnefs  to  think  that  what  is  al¬ 
ready  evangelical,  as  it  were  by  a  happy  chance  in  our  polity,  ffiould  be  repugnant  to 
that  which  is  the  fame  by  divine  command  in  the  Minifiry  ?  Thus  then  we  fee  that  our 
ecclefial  and  political  choices  may  confent  and  fort  as  well  together  without  any  rupture 
in  the  Statu,  as  ChriPiians  and  Freeholders.  But  as  for  honour,  that  ought  indeed  to 
be  different  and  difiindt,  as  either  office  looks  a  feveral  way  ;  the  Minifier  whofe  calling 
and  end  is  fpiritual,  ought  to  be  honour’d  as  a  father  and  phyfician  to  the  foul,  (if  he  be- 
found  to  be  fo)  with  a  fon-like  and  difciple-like  reverence,  which  is  indeed  the  deareffi 
and  moffi  affedtionate  honour,  moR  to  be  defired  by  a  wife  man,  and  Rich  as  will  ealily 
command  a  free  and  plentiful  provifion  of  outward  neceffaries,  without  his  further  care 
of  this  world. 
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The  Magiftrate,  whofe  charge  is  to  fee  to  our  perfons  and  eftates,  is  to  be  honour’d 
with  a  more  elaborate  and  perfonal  courtffiip,  with  large  falaries  and  ftipends,  that  he 
himfelf  may  abound  in  thole  things  whereof  his  legal  juftice  and  watchful  care  gives  us 
the  quiet  enjoyment.  And  this  diftindtion  of  honour  will  bring  forth  a  feemly  and 
graceful  uniformity  over  all  the  kingdom. 

Then  fhall  the  Nobles  poffefs  all  the  dignities  and  offices  of  temporal  honour  to  them- 
felves,  foie  Lords  without  the  improper  mixture  of  fcholaftic  and  pufillanimous  upftarts  ; 
the  Parliament  fhall  void  her  Upper  Houfe  of  the  fame  annoyances  ;  the  common  and 
civil  Laws  fhall  be  both  fet  free,  the  former  from  the  controul,  the  other  from  the  mere 
Vaffialage  and  copy-hold  of  the  Clergy. 

And  whereas  temporal  Laws  rather  punifh  men  when  they  have  tranfgrefs’d,  than  form 
them  to  be  fuch  as  ffiould  tranfgrels  feldomeft,  we  may  conceive  great  hopes,  through, 
the  fhowers  of  Divine  Benediction  watering  the  unmolefted  and  watchful  pains  of  the 
Miniftry,  that  the  whole  inheritance  of  God  will  grow  up  fo  flraight  and  blamelefs,  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  may  with  far  lefs  toil  and  difficulty,  and  far  more  eafe  and  delight, 
fleer  the  tall  and  goodly  vefTel  of  the  commonwealth  through  all  the  gufts  and  tides  of 
the  world’s  mutability. 

Here  I  might  have  ended,  but  that  fome  objections,  which  I  have  heard  commonly 
flying  about,  prefs  me  to  the  endeavour  of  an  anfwer.  We  muft  not  run,  they  fay, 
into  fudden  extremes.  1  his  is  a  fallacious  rule,  unlefs  underflood  only  of  the  adlions  of 
vertue  about  things  indifferent :  for  if  it  be  found  that  thofe  two  extremes  be  vice  and 
vertue,  falffiood  and  truth,  the  greater  extremity  of  vertue  and  fuperlative  truth  we  run 
into,  the  more  vertuous  and  the  more  wife  we  become ;  and  he  that  flying  from  degene¬ 
rate  and  traditional  corruption,  fears  to  fhoot  himfelf  too  far  into  the  meeting  embraces 
of  a  divinely  warranted  reformation,  had  better  not  have  run  at  all.  And  for  the  fud- 
dennefs,  it  cannot  be  fear’d.  Who  fhould  oppofe  it  ?  The  Papifts  ?  they  dare  not.  The 
Protell ants  other-' ife  affedted  ?  they  were  mad.  There  is  nothing  will  be  remov’d  but 
What  to  them  is  profeffedly  indifferent.  The  long  affedion  which  the  people  have  borne 
to  it,  what  for  itfelf,  what  for  the  odioufnefs  of  Prelates,  is  evident :  From  the  firft 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  hath  ftiil  been  more  and  more  propounded,  deflr’d,  and 
befeech’d,  yea  fometimes  favourably  forwarded  by  the  Parliaments  themfelves.  Yet  if  it 
were  fudden  and  fwift,  provided  ftiil  it  be  from  worfe  to  better,  certainly  we  ought  to  hie 
us  from  evil  like  a  torrent,  and  rid  ourfelves  of  corrupt  difcipline,  as  we  would  fhake  fire 
out  of  our  bofoms. 

Speedy  and  vehement  were  the  Reformations  of  all  the  good  kings  of  Juda,  though 
the  people  had  been  nuzzl’d  in  idolatry  ever  fo  long  before  ;  they  fear’d  not  the  bug-bear 
danger,  nor  the  lion  in  the  way  that  the  fluggifh  and  timorous  politician  thinks  he 
fees  •,  no  more  did  our  Brethren  of  the  Reform’d  Churches  abroad,  they  ventur’d, 
(God  being  their  guide)  out  of  rigid  Popery,  into  that  which  we  in  mockery  call  pre- 
cife  Puritanifm,  and  yet  we  fee  no  inconvenience  befel  them. 

Let  us  not  dally  with  God  when  he  offers  us  a  full  bleffing,  to  take  as  much  of  it  as 
we  think  will  ferve  our  ends,  and  turn  him  back  the  reft  upon  his  hands,  left  in  his  anger 
heTnatch  all  from  us  again.  Next,  they  alledge  the  antiquity  of  Epifcopacy  through  all 
ages.  What  it  was  in  the  Apoftle’s  time,  that  queftionlefs  it  muft  be  ftiil ;  and  therein 
I  truft  theMinifters  will  be  able  to  fatisfy  the  Parliament.  But  if  Epifcopacy  be  taken 
for  Prelacy,  all  the  ages  they  can  deduce  it  through,  will  make  it  no  more  venerable 
than  Papacy. 

Moft  certain  it  is  (as  all  our  ftories  bear  witnefs)  that  ever  fince  their  coming  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury  for  near  twelve  hundred  years,  to  fpeak  of  them  in  general,  they  have 
been  n  England  to  our  fouls  a  fad  and  doleful  fuccelfion  of  illiterate  and  blind  guides ; 
to  our  purfes  and  goods  a  waftful  band  of  robbers,  a  perpetual  havock  and  rapine  ;  to 
our  ftate  a  continual  Hydra  of  mifchief  and  moleftation,  the  forge  of  difcord  and  re- 
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bellion :  This  is  the  trophy  of  their  antiquity,  and  boafted  fucceffion  through  fo  many 
ages.  And  for  thofe  Prelate- Martyrs  they  glory  of,  they  are  to  be  judg’d  what  they 
were  by  the  Gofpel,  and  not  the  Gofpel  to  be  tried  by  them. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  they  were  for  bifhopricks  and  ceremonies,  it  was  in  their 
profperity  and  fulnefs  of  bread  ;  but  in  their  perfecution,  which  purify’d  them,  and  near 
their  death,  which  was  their  garland,  they  plainly  difliked  and  condemn’d  the  ceremonies, 
and  threw  away  thofe  Epifcopal  ornaments  wherein  they  were  inftall’d  as  foolifh  and 
deteHable;  for  fo  the  words  of  Ridley  at  his  degradement,  and  his  letter  to  Hooper, 
exprefly  Ihew.  Neither  doth  the  author  of  our  Church-Hiftory  fpare  to  record  fadly  the 
fall  (for  fo  he  terms  it)  and  infirmities  of  thefe  Martyrs,  though  we  would  deify  them. 
And  why  ihould  their  martyrdom  more  countenance  corrupt  dodtrine  or  difcipline,  than 
their  fubfcriptions  juftify  their  treafon  to  the  Royal  Blood  of  this  realm,  by  diverting  and 
intailing  the  right  of  the  crown  from  the  true  heirs,  to  the  houfes  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk  ?  which  had  it  took  effedl,  this  prefent  king  had  in  all  likelihood  never 
fat  on  this  throne,  and  the  happy  union  of  this  ifland  had  been  fruftrated. 

Laftly,  whereas  they  add  that  fome  the  learnedeft  of  the  Reformed  abroad  admire 
our  Epifcopacy  ;  it  had  been  more  for  the  ftrength  of  the  argument  to  tell  us,  that  fome 
of  the  wifeft  ftatefmen  admire  it,  for  thereby  we  might  guefs  them  weary  of  the  prefent 
difcipline,  as  offenfive  to  their  ftate,  which  is  the  bug  we  fear  :  but  being  they  are 
Churchmen,  we  may  rather  fufpedt  them  for  fome  Prelatizing  Spirits  that  admire  our 
bilhopricks,  not  Epifcopacy. 

The  next  objection  vaniflies  of  itfelf,  propounding  a  doubt,  whether  a  greater  incon¬ 
venience  would  not  grow  from  the  corruption  of  any  other  difcipline  than  from  that  of 
Epifcopacy.  This  feems  an  unfeafonable  forefight,  and  out  of  order,  to  defer  and  put  off 
the  moft  needful  conftitution  of  one  right  difcipline,  while  we  ftand  ballancing  the  dif- 
commodities  of  two  corrupt  ones.  Firft  conftitute  that  which  is  right,  and  of  itfelf  it 
will  difcover  and  redtify  that  which  fwerves,  and  eafily  remedy  the  pretended  fear  of 
having  a  Pope  in  every  parifh,  unlefs  we  call  the  zealous  and  meek  cenfure  of  the 
Church  a  Popedom,  which  whofo  does,  let  him  advife  how  he  can  rejedt  the  paftorly  rod 
and  (heep-hook  of  Chrift,  and  thofe  cords  of  love,  and  not  fear  to  fall  under  the  iron 
lcepter  of  hi§  anger,  that  will  dafh  him  to  pieces  like  a  potfherd. 

At  another  doubt  of  theirs  I  wonder,  whether  this  difcipline  which  we  defire  be  fuch 
as  can  be  put  in  pradtice  within  this  kingdom  ;  they  fay  it  cannot  Hand  with  the  common 
law  nor  with  the  king’s  fafety,  the  government  of  Epifcopacy  is  now  fo  weav’d  into  # 
the  common  law.  In  God’s  name  let  it  weave  out  again  ;  let  not  human  quillets  keep 
back  divine  authority.  ’Tis  not  the  common  law,  nor  the  civil,  but  piety  and  juftice  that 
are  our  foundreffes ;  they  ftoop  not,  neither  change  colour  for  Ariftocracy,  Democracy, 
or  Monarchy,  nor  yet  at  all  interrupt  their  juft  courfes  ;  but  far  above  the  taking  notice  of 
thefe  inferior  niceties,  with  perfedt  fympathy,  wherever  they  meet,  kils  each  other. 
Laftly,  they  are  fearful  that  the  difcipline  which  will  lucceed  cannot  ftand  with  the  king’s 
fafety.  Wherefore  ?  it  is  but  Epifcopacy  reduc’d  to  what  it  fhould  be  :  were  it  not  that 
the  tyranny  of  Prelates  under  the  name  of  Bilhops  had  made  our  ears  tender,  and 
ftartling,  we  might  call  every  good  Minifter  a  Bifliop,  as  every  Bifhop,  yea  the  Apo  lies 
themfelves  are  call’d  Minifters,  and  the  Angels  miniftring  Spirits,  and  the  Minifters 
again  Angels.  But  wherein  is  this  propounded  government  fo  fhrewd  ?  Becaufe  the 
government  of  affemblies  will  fucceed  Did  not  the  Apoftles  govern  the  Church  by 
affemblies  ?  How  fhould  it  elfe  be  Catholick  ?  How  fhould  it  have  communion  ?  We 
count  it  facrilege  to  take  from  the  rich  Prelates  their  lands  and  revenues,  which  is  fa- 
crilege  in  them  to  keep,  ufing  them  as  they  do  and  can  we  think  it  fafe  to  defraud  the 
living  Church  of  God  of  that  right  which  God  has  given  her  in  affemblies  ?  O  but 
the  confequence  !  aflemblies  draw  to  them  the  fupremacy  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion. 
No  furely,  they  draw  no  fupremacy,  but  that  authority  which  Chrift,  and  St.  Paul  in 
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his  name,  confers  upon  them.  The  king  may  ftill  retain  the  fame  fupremacy  in  the 
affemblies,  as  in  the  Parliament-,  here  he  can  do  nothing  alone  againft  the  common  Lawy 
and  there  neither  alone,  nor  with  confent,  againft  the  Scriptures.  But  is  this  all  ?  No, 
this  ecclefiaftical  lupremacy  draws  to  it  the  power  to  excommunicate  kings ;  and  then 
follows  the  worft  that  can  be  imagined.  Do  they  hope  to  avoid  this,  by  keeping  Prelates 
that  have  fo  often  done  it  r  Not  to  exemplify  the  malapert  infolence  of  our  own  Bifhops 
in  this  kind  towards  our  kings,  I  fhall  turn  back  to  the  primitive  and  pure  times,  which 
the  objedlors  would  have  the  rule  of  reformation  to  us. 

Not  an  aflemblv,  but  one  Bifhop  alone,  Saint  Ambrofe  of  Milan,  held  Theodofxus 
the  moft  Chriftian  Emperor  under  excommunication  above  eight  months  together,  drove 
him  from  the  Church  in  the  prefence  of  his  Nobles ;  which  the  good  Emperor  bore  with 
heroic  humility,  and  never  ceas’d  by  prayers  and  tears,  till  he  was  abfolv’d  ;  for  which 
coming  to  the  Bifhop  with  Supplication  into  the  Salutatory,  fome  out-porch  of  the 
Church,  he  was  charged  by  him  of  tyrannical  madnefs  againft  God,  for  coming  into  holy 
ground.  At  laft,  upon  conditions  abfolved,  and  after  great  humiliation  approaching  to 
the  altar  to  offer,  (as  thofe  thrice  pure  times  then  thought  meet)  he  had  fcarce  with¬ 
drawn  his  hand,  and  ftood  a  while,  w-hen  a  bold  Archdeacon  comes  in  the  Bifhop’s 
name,  and  chaces  him  from  within  the  rails,  telling  him  peremptorily,  that  the  place 
wherein  he  ftood,  was  for  none  but  the  Priefts  to  enter,  or  to  touch  ;  and  this  is  another 
piece  of  pure  Primitive  Divinity  !  Think  ye  then  our  Bifhops  will  forego  the  power  of 
excommunication  on  whomfoever  ?  No  certainly,  unlefs  to  compafs  finifter  ends,  and 
then  revoke  when  they  fee  their  time.  And  yet  this  moft  mild,  though  withal  dread¬ 
ful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of  Chrift’s  diadem,  excommunication,  ferves  for  nothing 
with  them,  but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees,  or  to  difplay  their  pride,  and  fharpen  their 
revenge,  debarring  men  the  protection  of  the  Law ;  and  I  remember  not  whether  in 
fome  cafes  it  bereave  not  men  all  right  to  their  worldly  goods  and  inheritances,  befides 
the  denial  ci  Chriftian  burial.  But  in  the  evangelical,  and  reformed  ufe  of  this  facred 
cenfure,  no  fuch  Prostitution,  no  fuch  Ifcariotical  drifts  are  to  be  doubted,  as  that 
fpiritual  doom  and  lentence  fhould  invade  worldly  poftefiion,  which  is  the  rightful  lot 
and  portion  even  of  the  wickedeft  men,  as  frankly  bellow’d  upon  them  by  the  all-dif- 
penftng  bounty  as  rain  and  funihine.  No,  no,  it  feeks  not  to  bereave  or  deftroy  the  bo¬ 
dy  •,  it  feeks  to  fave  the  foul  by  humbling  the  body,  not  by  imprifonment,  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  much  left  by  ftripes  or  bonds,  or  diftnheritance,  but  by  fatherly  admcnifhment 
and  chriftian  rebuke,  to  caft  it  into  godly  forrow,  whofe  end  is  joy,  and  ingenuous  bafh- 
fulnefs  to  fm  :  If  that  cannot  be  wrought,  then  as  a  tender  mother  takes  her  child  and 
holds  it  over  the  pit  with  fearing  words,  that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ;  fo 
doth  excommunication  as  dearly  and  as  freely,  without  money,  ufe  her  wholefome  and 
laving  terrors :  fhe  is  inftant,  fhe  befeeches,  by  all  the  dear  and  fweet  promifes  of  Sal¬ 
vation  ftie  entices  and  woos ;  by  all  the  threatnings  and  thunders  of  the  Law,  and  re¬ 
medied  Gofpel,  fhe  charges,  and  adjures  :  this  is  all  her  armory,  her  munition,  her  ar¬ 
tillery  :  then  fhe  awaits  with  long-fufferance,  and  yet  ardent  zeal.  In  brief,  there  is  no 
adt  in  all  the  errand  of  God’s  Minifters  to  mankind,  wherein  pafies  more  lover-like  con- 
teftaticn  between  Chrift  and  the  foul  of  a  regenerate  man  lapftng,  than  before,  and  in, 
and  after  the  fentence  of  excommunication.  As  for  the  fogging  prodlorage  of  money, 
with  fuch  an  eye  as  ftrook  Gehazi  with  leprofy,  and  Simon  Magus  with  a  curfe  fo 
does  fhe  look,  and  fo  threaten  her  fiery  whip  againft  that  banking  den  of  thieves  that 
dare  thus  baffle,  and  buy  and  fell  the  awful  and  majeftic  wrinkles  of  her  brow.  He  that 
is  rightly  and  apoftolically  fped  with  her  invifible  arrow,  if  he  can  be  at  peace  in  his  foul, 
and  net  fmell  within  him  the  brimftone  of  hell,  may  have  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bags 
over  undiminifh’d  cf  the  leaft  farthing,  may  eat  his  dainties,  drink  his  wine,  ufe  his  de¬ 
lights,  enjoy  his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  leaft  fkin  rais’d,  not  the  leaft  hair  mifplac’d, 
for  all  that  excommunication  has  done  :  Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and. 
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prerogatives  undeflour’d,  untouch’d,  and  be  as  abfolute  and  compleat  a  king,  as  all  his 
royalties  and  revenues  can  make  him.  And  therefore  little  did  Theodofius  fear  a  plot 
upon  his  empire,  when  he  flood  excommunicate  by  St.  Ambrofe,  though  it  were  done 
either  with  much  haughty  pride,  or  ignorant  zeal,  but  let  us  rather  look  upon  the  re¬ 
formed  Churches  beyond  the  feas,  the  Grizons,  the  SwifTes,  the  Hollanders,  the  French, 
that  have  a  fupremacy  to  live  under  as  well  as  we  •,  where  do  the  Churches  in  all  thefe 
places  drive  for  fupremacy  ?  Where  do  they  clafh  and  judle  fupremacies  with  the  civil 
Magiftrate  ?  In  France,  a  more  fevere  monarchy  than  ours,  the  Proteflants  under  this 
Church-government,  carry  the  name  of  the  bed  fubjedts  the  king  has  ;  and  yet  Prefby- 
tery,  if  it  mud  be  fo  called,  does  there  all  that  it  defires  to  do  :  How  eafy  were  it,  it 
there  be  fuch  great  fufpicion,  to  give  no  more  fcope  to  it  in  Fngland?  But  let  us 
not,  for  fear  of  a  fcare-crow,  or  elfe  through  hatred  to  be  reform’d,  dand  hankering 
and  politizing,  when  God  with  fpread  hands  teflifies  to  us,  and  points  us  out  the  way 
to  our  peace. 

Let  us  not  be  fo  over-credulous,  unlefs  God  hath  blinded  us,  as  to  trud  our  dear  fouls 
into  the  hands  of  men  that  beg  fo  devoutly  for  the  pride  and  gluttony  of  their  own  backs 
and  bellies,  that  fue  and  follicit  fo  eagerly,  not  for  the  faving  of  fouls,  the  confideration 
of  which  can  have  here  no  place  at  all,  but  for  their  bidiopricks,  deaneries,  prebends,  and 
chanonies :  how  can  thefe  men  not  be  corrupt,  whofe  very  caufe  is  the  bribe  of  their  own’ 
pleading,  whofe  mouths  cannot  open  without  the  Prong  breath  and  loud  dench  of  avarice, 
iimony,  and  facrilege,  embezling  the  treafury  of  the  church  on  painted  and  gilded  walls 
of  temples,  wherein  God  hath  tedified  to  have  no  delight,  warming  their  palace  kitchens, 
and  from  thence  their  undtuous  and  Fpicurean  paunches,  with  the  alms  of  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  the  widow  ?  for  with  thefe  the  treafury  of 
Chrid  ought  to  be,  here  mud  be  his  jewels  bedowed,  his  rich  cabinet  mud  be  emptied 
here  ;  as  the  condant  martyr  Saint  Laurence  taught  the  Roman  Pnetor.  Sir,  would  you 
know  what  the  remondrance  of  thefe  men  would  have,  what  their  petition  implies  ?  They 
intreat  us  that  we  would  not  be  weary  of  thofe  infupportable  grievances  that  our  fhoulders 
have  hitherto  cracked  under,  they  befeech  us  that  we  would  think  ’em  fit  to  be  our  jull  ices 
of  peace,  our  lords,  our  highed  officers  of  Pate,  though  they  come  furnifhed  with  no  more 
experience  than  they  learnt  between  the  Cook  and  the  Manciple,  or  more  profoundly  at 
the  college  Audit,  or  the  Regent  Floufe,  or  to  come  to  their  deeped  infight,  at  their  Pa¬ 
tron’s  Table;  they  would  requed  us  to  endure  dill  the  rusfling  of  their  filken  cafiocks, 
and  that  we  would  burft  our  Midriffs,  rather  than  laugh  to  fee  them  under  fail  in  all  their 
lawn  and  farcenet,  their  fhrouds  and  tackle,  with  a  Geometrical  Rhomboides  upon  their 
heads :  they  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we  mud  of  duty  dill  appear  before  them  once  a 
year  in  Jerufalem,  like  good  circumcifed  Males  and  Females,  to  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to 
be  fcons’d  our  head-money,  our  two-pences  in  their  chaunlery  Pnop-book  ofEader.  They 
pray  us  that  it  would  pleafe  us  to  let  them  dill  hale  us,  and  worry  us  with  their  ban-dogs 
and  purfevants  ;  and  that  it  would  pleafe  the  Parliament  that  they  may  yet  have  the  whip¬ 
ping,  fleecing,  and  fleaing  of  11s  in  their  diabolical  courts,  to  tear  the  flefh  from  our 
bones,  and  into  our  wide  wounds  indead  of  balm,  to  pour  in  the  oil  of  tartar,  vitriol,  and 
mercury  :  Purely  a  right  reafonable,  innocent,  and  foft-hearted  petition.  O  the  relenting 
bowels  of  the  fathers !  Can  this  be  granted  them,  unlefs  God  have  fmitten  us  with  frenfy 
from  above,  and  with  a  dazling  giddinefs  at  noon-d:y  ?  Should  not  thofe  men  rather  be 
heard  that  come  to  plead  againd  their  own  preferments,  their  worldly  advantages,  then- 
own  abundance ;  for  honour  and  obedience  to  God’s  Word,  the  converfion  of  fouls,  the 
Chridian  Peace  of  the  land,  and  Union  of  the  reformed  Catholick  Church,  the  unappropri¬ 
ating  and  unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  Learning  and  Indudry,  from  the  greafy  clutch 
of  ignorance,  and  high  feeding.  We  have  try’d  already,  and  miferably  felt  what  ambi¬ 
tion,  worldly  Glory  and  immoderate  Wealth  can  do,  what  the  boiderous  and  contradic- 
t'ional  hand  of  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  corporeal  fpirituality  can  avail  to  the  edifying  of 
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Chrift’s  holy  Church  ;  were  it  fuch  a  defperate  hazard  to  put  to  the  venture  the  univerfal 
votes  of  Chrift’s  congregation,  the  fellowly  and  friendly  yoke  of  a  teaching  and  laborious 
miniftry,  the  paftorlike  and  apoftolick  imitation  of  meek  and  unlordly  difcipline,  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  benevolent  mediocrity  of  church-maintenance,  without  the  ignoble  huckfterage  of 
pidling  Tithes  ?  Were  it  fuch  an  incurable  mifchief  to  make  a  little  trial,  what  all  this 
would  do  to  the  flourilhing  and  growing  up  of  Chrift’s  myflical  body?  as  rather  to  ufe 
every  poor  fhift,  and  if  that  ferve  not,  to  threaten  uproar  and  ccmbuftion,  and  fhake  the 
brand  of  civil  difcord  ? 

O,  Sir,  I  do  now  feel  myfelf  inwrapt  on  the  fudden  into  thofe  mazes  and  Labyrinths  of 
dreadful  and  hideous  thoughts,  that  which  way  to  get  out,  or  which  way  to  end,  I  know 
not,  unleis  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and  with  your  help  lift  up  my  hands  to  that  eternal  and  pro¬ 
pitious  Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  Grace  and  Refuge  to  the  diftreffes  of  mor¬ 
tal  fuppliants :  and  it  were  a  ftiame  to  leave  thefe  ferious  thoughts  lefs  pioufly  than  the 
heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver  difcourfes. 

Thou  therefore  that  fitted:  in  light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parent  of  Angels  and 
Men  !  next  thee  I  implore  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  loft  remnant  whofe  nature 
thou  didft  affume,  ineffable  aid  everlafting  Love  !  And  thou  the  third  fubfiftence  of  di¬ 
vine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  folace  of  created  Things  !  one  Tri-perfonal 
-Godhead  !  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almoft  fpent  and  expiring  Church,  leave  her  not 
thus  a  prey  to  thefe  importunate  Wolves,  that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour  thy 
tender  Flock ;  thefe  wild  Boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  Vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of 
their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  fouls  of  thy  fervants.  O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damn¬ 
ed  defigns,  that  ftand  no w  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomlefs  pit,  expecting  the  watch¬ 
word  to  open  and  let  out  thofe  dreadful  Locufts  and  Scorpions,  to  re-involve  us  in  that 
pitchy  Cloud  of  infernal  darknefs,  where  we  fhall  never  more  fee  the  Sun  of  thy  Truth 
again,  never  hope  for  the  chearful  Dawn,  never  more  hear  the  Bird  of  Morning  fing.  Be 
moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  (late  of  this  our  ftiaken  Monarchy,  that  now  lies  labour¬ 
ing  under  her  throws,  and  ftruggling  againft  the  grudges  of  more  dreaded  calamities. 

O  thou  that  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody  inundations,  and  the  fucceeding 
lword  of  inteftine  War,  foaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didft  pity  the  fad  and  ceafiels 
revolution  of  our  fwift  and  thick-coming  forrows-,  when  we  vrere  quite  breathlefs,  of  thy  free 
Grace  didft  motion  Peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us  •,  and  having  firft  well-nigh  freed  us 
from  Antichriftian  thraldom,  didft  build  up  this  Britannick  Empire  to  a  glorious  and  en¬ 
viable  height,  wTith  all  her  daughter-iftands  about  her  ;  ftay  us  in  this  felicity,  let  not  the 
obftinacy  of  our  half-obedience  and  will-worlhip  bring  forth  that  Viper  of  Sedition,  that 
for  thefe  fourfeore  years  hath  been  breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  Peace  ;  but 
let  her  caft  her  abortive  fpawn  without  the  danger  of  this  travelling  and  throbbing  King¬ 
dom.  That  we  may  ftill  remember  in  our  folemn  Thankfgivings,  how  for  us,  the  Northern 
Ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule,  was  fcattered  with  the  proud  fhipwrecks  of  the  Spanilh 
Armado,  and  the  very  maw  of  hell  ranfack’d,  and  made  to  give  up  her  concealed  de- 
ftrudtion,  ’ere  fhe  could  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and  damned  blaft. 

O  how  much  more  glorious  will  thofe  former  deliverances  appear,  when  we  fhall  know 
them  not  only  to  have  faved  us  from  greateft  miferies  paft,  but  to  have  referved  us  for 
greateft  happinefs  to  come  ?  Hitherto  thou  haft  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully,  from 
the  unjuft  and  tyrannous  claim  of  thy  foes,  now  unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate  us  to 
thyfelf,  tie  us  everlaftingly  in  whiling  homage  to  the  Prerogative  of  thy  eternal  Throne. 

And  now  we  know,  O  thou  our  mod  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thine  enemies  have 
been  confulting  all  the  forceries  of  the  great  Whore,  and  have  joined  their  plots  with  that 
Fad  intelligencing  tyrant  that  mifehiefs  the  world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and  lies  thirft- 
ing  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins  that  have  larded  our  feas :  but  let  them  all  take  counfel  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  it  come  to  nought let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it  j  let  them  ga- 
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ther  themfelves,  and  be  fcattered  •,  let  them  imbattel  themfelves,  and  be  broken  ;  let  them 
imbattel,  and  be  broken,  for  thou  art  with  us. 

Then  amidft  the  Hymns  and  Hallelujahs  of  Saints,  fome  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  of¬ 
fering  at  high  Strains  in  new  and  lofty  Meafures,  to  fing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  Mercies, 
and  marvellous  Judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  Ages  ;  whereby  this  great  and  war¬ 
like  nation,  inftructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  pradtice  of  Truth  and  Righ- 
teoufnefs,  and  calling  far  from  her  the  Rags  of  her  old  Vices,  may  prefs  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  fobereft,  wifell,  and  molt  Chrillian  People  at 
that  day,  when  thou  the  eternal  and  ftiortly-expedled  King,  fhalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge 
the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  dillributing  National  Plonours  and  Rewards  to  re¬ 
ligious  and  juft  Commonwealths,  fhall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  Tyrannies,  proclaiming 
thy  univerfal  and  mild  Monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth.  Where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  Labours,  Counfels,  and  Prayers,  have  been  earneft  for  the  common  Good 
of  Religion  and  their  Country,  fhall  receive  above  the  inferior  Orders  of  the  Blelfed,  the 
regal  addition  of  Principalities,  Legions,  and  Thrones  into  their  glorious  Titles,  and  in 
fuper-eminence  of  beatific  Vifion,  progrefling  the  datelefs  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  Eter¬ 
nity,  fhall  clafp  infeparable  hands  with  Joy  and  Blifs,  in  over-meafure  for  ever. 

But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminution  of  the  true  Faith,  the  diftrefles 
and  fervitude  of  their  Country,  afpire  to  high  Dignity,  Rule  and  Promotion  here,  after  ;v 
fhameful  end  in  this  Life,  (which  God  grant  them)  fhall  be  thrown  down  eternally  into 
thedarkeft  and  deepeft  Gulf  of  Hell,  where  under  the  defpiteful  Controul,  the  trample 
and  fpurn  of  all  the  other  Damned,  that  in  the  anguifh  of  their  torture,  fhall  have  no 
other  eafe  than  to  exercife  a  raving  and  beftial  Tyranny  over  them  as  their  Slaves  and 
Negroes,  they  fhall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever,  the  bafeft,  the  lowermoft,  the  moft 
dejedted,  moft  underfoot,  and  down-trodden  Vafials  of  Perdition. 
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PRELATICAL  EPISCOPACY, 

And  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  Apoftolical  Times,  by 
virtue  of  thofe  tedimonies  which  are  alledg’d  to  that  purpofe  in 
fome  late  treatifes;  one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  James 
Archbifhop  of  Armagh, 


Tl  EPISCOPACY,  as  it  is  taken  for  an  order  in  the  Church  above  a  Prefbyter,  or  as 
|M  we  commonly  name  him,  the  minifler  of  a  congregation,  is  either  of  divine  con- 
JL  -A  flitution,  or  of  human.  If  only  of  human,  we  have  the  lame  human  privilege 
that  all  men  have  ever  had  finceAdam,  being  born  free,  and  in  the  miflrefs  ifland  of  all  the 
Britifh,  to  retain  this  Epifcopacy,  or  to  remove  it,  confulting  with  our  own  occafions  and 
conveniences,  and  for  the  prevention  of  our  own  dangers  and  difquiets,  in  what  belt  man¬ 
ner  we  can  devife,  without  running  at  a  lofs,  as  we  muff  needs  in  thofe  fraie  and  ufelefs 
records  of  either  uncertain  or  unfound  antiquity  •,  which,  if  we  hold  faff  to  the  grounds  of 
the  reformed  Church,  can  neither  fkill  of  us,  nor  we  of  it,  fo  oft  as  it  would  lead  us  to  the 
broken  reed  of  Tradition.  If  it  be  of  Divine  conflitution,  to  fatisfy  us  fully  in  that,  the 
fcripture  only  is  able,  it  being  the  only  book  left  us  of  Divine  authority,  not  in  any  thing 
more  divine  than  in  the  all-lufficiency  it  hath  to  furnilh  us,  as  'with  all  other  fpiritual 
knowledge,  fo  with  this  in  particular,  fetting  out  to  us  a  perfect  man  of  God,  accom- 
plifh’d  to  all  the  good  works  of  his  charge  :  through  all  which  book  can  be  no  where,  ei¬ 
ther  by  plain  text,  or  folid  reafoning,  found  any  difference  between  a  bifhop  and  a  Pref¬ 
byter,  fave  that  they  be  two  names  to  fignify  the  fame  order.  Notwithftanding  this  clear- 
nefs,  and  that  by  all  evidence  of  argument,  Timothy  and  Titus  (whom  our  prelates  claim 
to  imitate  only  in  the  controulling  part  of  their  office)  had  rather  the  vicegerency  of  an 
apoftlefhip  committed  to  them,  than  the  ordinary  charge  of  a  bifhoprick,  as  being  men  of 
an  extraordinary  calling;  yet  to  verify  that  which  St.  Paul  foretold  of  fucceeding  times, 
when  men  began  to  have  itching  ears,  then  not  contented  with  the  plentiful  and  wholefome 
fountains  of  the  gofpel,  they  began  after  their  own  luffs  to  heap  to  themfelves  teachers, 
and  as  if  the  divine  fcripture  wanted  a  fupplement,  and  were  to  be  eke’d  out,  they  can¬ 
not  think  any  doubt  refolved,  and  any  dodtrine  confirmed,  unlefs  they  run  to  that  indi- 
gefted  heap  and  fry  of  authors,  which  they  call  antiquity.  Whatfoever  time,  or  the 
heedlefs  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  prefent,  in  her  huge 
drag-net,  whether  fiffi  or  fea-weed,  fhells,  or  fhrubs,  unpick’d,  unchofen,  thofe  are  the 
fathers.  Seeing  therefore  fome  men,  deeply  converfant  in  books,  have  had  fo  little  care 
of  late  to  give  the  world  a  better  account  of  their  reading,  than  by  divulging  neealefs 
tradlates,  fluffed  with  fpecious  names  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarpus ;  with  fragments  of  old 
Martyrologies,  and  Legends,  to  diflradl  and  flagger  the  multitude  of  credulous  readers, 
and  miflead  them  from  their  flrong  guards  and  places  of  fafety,  under  the  tuition  of  holy 
writ ;  it  came  into  my  thoughts  to  perfuade  myfelf,  fetting  all  diftances,  and  nice  refpedls 
afide,  that  I  could  do  religion,  and  my  country  no  better  fervice  for  the  time,  than  doing 
my  utmofl  endeavour  to  recall  the  people  of  God  from  this  vain  foraging  after  flraw, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  their  firm  ftations  under  the  flandard  of  the  gofpel;  by  making 
appear  to  them,  firfl  the  infufficiency,  next  the  inconveniency ;  and  laflly,  the  impiety 
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©f  thefe  gay  tefti monies,  that  their  great  doFlors  would  bring  them  to  dote  on  And  in 
performing  this,  I  fhall  not  flrive  to  be  more  exadt  in  method,  than  as  their  citations 
lead  me. 

Firfl,  therefore  concerning  Ignatius  fhall  be  treated  fully,  when  the  author  fhall  come 
to  infill  upon  fome  places  in  his  epiflles.  Next,  to  prove  a  fucceffion  of  >7  Bifhops  from 
Timothy,  he  cites  one  Leontius  Bifhop  of  Magnefia,  out  of  the  1  ith  A£t  of  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Council :  this  is  but  an  obfeure  and  iingle  witnefs,  and  for  his  faithful  dealing 
who  fhall  commend  him  to  us,  with  this  his  catalogue  of  Bifhops  ?  What  know  we  fur¬ 
ther  of  him,  but  that  he  might  be  as  factious  and  falfe  a  Bifhop,  as  Leontius  of  Antioch, 
that  was  a  hundred  years  his  predeceffor  ?  For  neither  the  praife  of  his  wifdom,  or  his 
virtue,  hath  left  him  memorable  to  pofterity,  but  only  this  doubtful  relation,  which  we 
rnuft  take  at  his  word  :  and  how  fhall  this  teflimony  receive  credit  from  his  word,  whole 
very  name  had  fcarce  been  thought  on  but  for  this  bare  teflimony  ?  But  they  will  fay, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  that  may  deferve  to  gain  him  credit  with  us.  I 
will  not  fland  to  argue,  as  yet  with  fair  allowance  I  might,  that  we  may  as  juRly  fufpedt 
there  were  fome  bad  and  flippery  men  in  that  council,  as  we  know  there  are  wont  to  be 
in  our  convocations  :  nor  fhall  I  need  to  plead  at  this  time,  that  nothing  hath  been 
more  attempted,  nor  with  more  fubtlety  brought  about,  both  anciently  by  other  Here- 
ticks,  and  modernly  by  Papifts,  than 'to  falfify  the  editions  of  the  councils,  of  which  we 
have  none  but  from  our  adverfaries  hands,  whence  canons,  adts,  and  whole  fpurious 
councils  are  thrufl  upon  us ;  and  hard  it  would  be  to  prove  in  all,  which  are  legitimate 
againfb  the  lawful  rejection  of  an  urgent  .and  free  difputer.  But  this  I  purpofe  not  to 
take  advantage  of-,  for  what  avails  it  to  wrangle  about  the  corrupt  editions  of  councils, 
whenas  we  know  that  many  years  ere  this  time,  which  was  almofl  500  years  after  Chrift, 
the  councils  thernfelves  were  foully  corrupted  with  ungodly  prelatifm,  and  fo  far  plung’d 
•into  worldly  ambition,  as  that  it  food  them  upon  long  ere  this  to  uphold  their  now 
well-tafled  hierarchy  by  what  fair  pretext  foever  they  could,  in  like  manner  as  they  had 
now  learnt  to  defend  many  other  grofs  corruptions  by  as  ancient,  and  fuppofed  authentic'k 
tradition  as  epifcopacy  ?  And  what  hope  can  we  have  of  this  whole  council  to  warrant 
us  a  matter,  400  years  at  leafl  above  their  time,  concerning  the  diflindtion  of  Bifhop  and 
•Prefbyter,  whenas  we  find  them  fuch  blind  judges  of  things  before  their  eyes,  in  their 
.decrees  of  precedency  between  Bifhop  and  Bifhop,  acknowledging  Rome  for  the  apofo- 
iick  throne,  and  Peter  in  that  fee  for  the  rock,  the  bafis,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
catholick  church  and  faith,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  more  ancient  fathers  ?  And 
therefore  from  a  miflaken  text  did  they  give  to  Leo,  as  Peter’s  fuccefior,  a  kind  of  pre- 
heminence  above  the  whole  council,  as  Euagrius  expreffes  (for  now  the  pope  was  come 
to  that  height,  as  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  by  his  vicars  incompetible  honours)  and  yet 
having  thus  yielded  to  Rome  the  univerfal  primacy  for  fpiritual  reafbns,  as  they  thought, 
they  conclude  their  fitting  with  a  carnal  and  ambitious  decree,  to  give  the  fecond  place 
of  dignity  to  Conftantinople  from  reafon  of  flate,  becaufe  it  was  New  ROME;  and 
,by  like  confequence  doubtlefs  of  earthly  privileges  annext  to  each  other  city,  was  tire 
Bishop  thereof  to  take  his  place. 

I  may  fay  again  therefore,  what  hope  can  we  have  of  fuch  a  council,  as  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fpirit,  ended  thus  in  the  flefh  ?  Much  rather  fhould  we  attend  to  what 
Eufebius,  the  ancientefl  writer  extant  of  Church-Hiflory,  notwithflanding  all  the 
helps  he  had  above  thefe,  confeffes  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  3d  Book,  That  it  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  tell  who  were  thofe  that  were  left  Bifhops  of  the  Churches  by  the  apoflles, 
more  than  by  what  a  man  might  gather  from  the  Adis  of  the  Apoflles,  and  the  Epiflles  of 
St.  Paul,  in  which  number  he  reckons  Timothy  for  Bifhop  of  Ephefus.  So  as  may 
plainly  appear,  that  this  tradition  of  Bifhoping  Timothy  over  E.phefus,  was  but  taken 
lor  granted  out  of  that  place  in  St.  Paul,  which  was  only  an  intreating  him  to  tarry  at 
Ephefus,  to  do  fomething  left  him  in  charge.  Now  if  Eufebius,  a  famous  writer,  thought 
;Vol,  I.  F  it 
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it  fo  difficult  to  tell  who  were  appointed  Bifhops  by  the  Apokles,  much  more  may  we 
think  it  difficult  to  Leontius,  an  obfcure  Biffiop,  fpeaking  beyond  his  own  diocefe  :  and 
certainly  much  more  hard  was  it  for  either  of  them  to  determine  what  kind  of  Bifhops 
thefe  were,  if  they  had  fo  little  means  to  know  who  they  were ;  and  much  lefs  reafon 
have  we  to  ftand  to  their  definitive  fentence,  feeing  they  have  been  fo  rafh  to  raife  up 
luch  lofty  Bifhops  and  Bifhopricks  out  ol  places  in  fcripture  merely  mifunderkood. 
Thus  while  we  leave  the  Bible  to  gad  after  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  we  hear  the 
ancients  themfelves  confeffing,  that  what  knowledge  they  had  in  this  point  was  fuch 
as  they  had  gather’d  from  the  bible. 

Since  therefore  antiquity  itfelf  hath  turn’d  over  the  controverfy  to  that  fovereign  book 
which  we  had  fondly  llraggled  from,  we  fhall  do  better  not  to  detain  this  venerable  ap¬ 
parition  of  Leontius  any  longer,  but  difmifs  him  with  his  lift  of  feven  and  twenty,  to 
fleep  unmolefced  in  his  former  obfcurity. 

Now  for  the  word  rap csq^s,  it  is  more  likely  that  Timothy  never  knew  the  word  in  that 
fenfe :  it  was  the  vanity  of  thofe  next  fucceeding  times  not  to  content  themfelves  with 
the  fimplicity  of  fcripture-phrafe,  but  muk  make  a  new  lexicon  to  name  themfelves  by ; 
one  will  be  call’d  rap oequg,  or  Antilles,  a  word  of  precedence  ;  another  would  be  term’d 
a  G  no  Rick,  as  Clemens ;  a  third  Sacerdos,  or  prieff,  and  talks  of  altars;  which  was  a 
plain  fign  that  their  dodtrine  began  to  change,  for  which  they  muft  change  their  expref- 
fions.  But  that  place  of  Juflin  Martyr  ferves  rather  to  convince  the  author,  than  to 
make  for  him,  where  the  name  vpoequg  twv  the  prefident  or  paflor  of  the  bre¬ 

thren  (for  to  what  end  is  he  their  prefident,  but  to  teach  them  ?)  cannot  be  limited  to 
fignify  a  prelatical  biffiop,  but  rather  communicates  that  Greek  appellation  to  every  ordi¬ 
nary  preffiyter :  For  there  he  tells  what  the  Chrillians  had  wont  to  do  in  their  fevcral 
congregations,  to  read  and  expound,  to  pray  and  adminifter,  all  which  he  fays  the 
raposcwf,  or  Antilles,  did.  Are  thefe  the  offices  only  of  a  Biffiop,  or  fhall  we  think  that 
every  Congregation  where  thefe  things  were  done,  which  he  attributes  to  this  Antilles, 
had  a  Biffiop  prefent  among  them  ?  Unlefs  they  had  as  many  Antillites  as  Preffiy- 
ters,  which  this  place  rather  feems  to  imply ;  and  fo  we  may  infer  even  from  their  own 
alledg’d  authority,  “  that  Antilles  was  nothing  elfe  but  Preffiyter.” 

As  for  that  namelefs  treatife  of  Timothy’s  martyrdom,  only  cited  by  Photius  that 
liv’d  almoft  900  years  after  Chrift,  it  handfomely  follows  in  that  author,  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  feven  lleepers,  that  flept  (I  tell  you  but  what  mine  author  fays)  three  hun¬ 
dred  feventy  and  two  years ;  for  fo  long  they  had  been  ffiut  up  in  a  cave  without  meat, 
and  were  found  living.  This  llory  of  Timothy’s  Ephefian  Biffiop  rick,  as  it  follows  in 
order,  fo  may  it  for  truth,  if  it  only  fublift  upon  its  own  authority,  as  it  doth  ;  for 
Photius  only  faith  he  read  it,  he  does  not  aver  it.  That  other  legendary  piece  found 
among  t'ne  lives  of  the  faints,  and  fent  us  from  the  ffiop  of  the  Jefuits  at  Louvain, 
does  but  bear  the  name  of  Polycrates  ;  how  truly,  who  can  tell  ?  and  fhall  have  fome 
more  weight  with  us,  when  Polycrates  can  perfuade  us  of  that  which  he  affirms  in  the 
fame  place  of  Eufebius’s  5th  book,  that  St.  John  was  a  priek,  and  wore  the  golden 
Breall-plate  :  and  why  ffiould  he  convince  us  more  with  his  traditions  of  Timothy’s  epif- 
copacy,  than  he  could  convince  Victor  Biffiop  of  Rome  with  his  traditions  concerning 
the  feaft  of  Laker,  who  not  regarding  his  irrefragable  inhances  of  examples  takeh 
from  Philip  and  his  daughters  that  were  propheteffies,  or  from  Polycarpus,  no  nor  from 
St.  John  himfelf,  excommunicated  both  him,  and  all  the  Afian  Churches,  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  their  Eaker  judaically  ?  He  may  therefore  go  back  to  the  feven  bifhops  his  kinf- 
men,  and  make  his  moan  to  them,  that  we  ekeem  his  traditional  ware,  as  lightly  as 
Vihlor  did. 

Thofe  of  Theodoret,  Felix,  and  John  of  Antioch,  are  authorities  of  later  times,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  receiv’d  for  their  antiquities  fake  to  give  in  evidence  concerning  an 
allegation,  wherein  writers,  fo  much  their  elders,  we  fee  fo  eafily  mifcarry.  .  What  if  they 

had 
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had  told  us  that  Peter,  who  as  they  fay  left  Ignatius  Bifhop  of  Antioch,  went  afterwards 
to  Rome,  and  was  Bifhop  there,  as  this  Ignatius,  and  Irenteus,  and  all  antiquity  with 
■one  mouth  deliver  ?  there  be  neverthelefs  a  number  of  learned  and  wife  proteflants,  who 
have  written,  and  will  maintain,  that  Peter’s  being  at  Rome  as  Bifhop,  cannot  ftand  with 
concordance  of  fcripture. 

Now  come  the  epiftles  of  Ignatius  to  fhew  us  firft,  that  Onefimus  was  Bifhop  of 
Ephefus  ;  next,  to  afiert  the  difference  of  Bifliop  and  Prefbyter  :  wherein  I  wonder  that 
men,  teachers  of  the  proteftant  religion,  make  no  more  difficulty  of  impofing  upon  our 
belief  a  fuppofititious  offspring  of  fome  dozen  epiftles,  whereof  five  are  rejected  as  fpu- 
rious,  containing  in  them  herefies  and  trifles ;  which  cannot  agree  in  chronology  with  Ig¬ 
natius,  entitling  him  Archbifhop  of  Antioch  Theopolis,  which  name  of  Theopolis  that 
city  had  not  till  Juftinian’s  time,  long  after,  as  Cedrenus  mentions ;  which  argues  both 
the  barbarous  time,  and  the  unfkilful  fraud  of  him  that  foifted  this  epiftle  upon  Ignatius. 
In  the  epiftle  to  thofe  of  Tarfus,  he  condemns  them  for  minifters  of  Satan,  that  fay, 
“  Chrift  is  God  above  all.”  To  the  Philippians,  them  that  kept  their  Eafter  as  the 
Afian  Churches,  as  Polycarpus  did,  and  them  that  failed  upon  any  Saturday,  or  Sunday, 
except  one,  he  counts  as  thofe  that  had  flain  the  Lord.  To  thofe  of  Antioch,  he  falutes 
the  Sub-Deacons,  Chaunters,  Porters,  and  Exorcifts,  as  if  thefe  had  been  orders  of  the 
Church  in  his  time  :  thofe  other  epiftles  lefs  queftion’d,  are  yet  fo  interlarded  with  cor¬ 
ruptions,  as  may  juftly  indue  us  with  a  wholefome  fufpicion  of  the  reft.  As  to  the 
Trallians,  he  writes  that,  “  a  Bifhop  hath  power  over  all  beyond  all  government  and 
authority  whatfoever.”  Surely  then  no  Pope  can  defire  more  than  Ignatius  attributes  to 
every  Bifhop  ;  but  what  will  become  then  of  the  Archbifhops  and  Primates,  if  every 
Bifnop  in  Ignatius’s  judgment  be  as  fupreme  as  a  Pope?  To  the  Ephefians,  near  the 
very  place  from  whence  they  fetch  their  proof  for  epifcopacy,  there  ftands  a  line  that 
cafts  an  ill  hue  upon  all  the  epiftle  •,  “  Let  no  man  err,”  faith  he,  “  unlefs  a  man  be  with¬ 
in  the  rays  or  enclofure  of  the  altar,  he  is  depriv’d  of  the  bread  of  life.”  I  fay  not  but 
this  may  be  ftretch’d  to  a  figurative  conftru&ion,  but  yet  it  has  an  ill  look,  efpecially  be¬ 
ing  follow’d  beneath  with  the  mention  of  I  know  not  what  facrifices.  In  the  other 
epiftle  to  Smyrna,  wherein  is  written  that  “  they  fhould  follow  their  Bifhop  as  Chrift 
did  his  father,  and  the  Prefbytery  as  the  Apoftles not  to  fpeak  of  the  infulfe,  and 
ill-laid  comparifon,  this  cited  place  lies  upon  the  very  brim  of  a  noted  corruption,  which 
had  they  that  quote  this  paflage,  ventur’d  to  let  us  read,  all  men  would  have  readily  feen 
what  grain  the  teftimony  had  been  of,  where  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  not  lawful  without  a 
Bifhop  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer,  nor  to  do  facrifice.”  What  can  our  Church  make  of  thefe 
phrafes  but  fcandalous  ?  And  but  a  little  further  he  plainly  falls  to  contradict  the  fpirit 
of  God  in  Solomon,  judg’d  by  the  words  themfelves ;  “  My  fon,  faith  he,  honour 
God  and  the  King  •,  but  I  fay,  honour  God  and  the  Bifliop  as  High-Prieft,  bearing  the 
image  of  God  according  to  his  ruling,  and  of  Chrift  according  to  his  priefting,  and  af¬ 
ter  him  honour  the  King  ”  Excellent  Ignatius !  can  ye  blame  the  Prelates  for  making 
much  of  this  epiftle  ?  Certainly  if  this  epiftle  can  ferve  you  to  fet  a  Bifhop  above  a  Pref- 
byter,  it  may  ferve  you  next  to  fet  him  above  a  King.  Thefe,  and  other  like  places  in 
abundance  through  all  thofe  fhort  epiftles,  muft  either  be  adulterate,  or  elfe  Ignatius  was 
not  Ignatius,  nor  a  martyr,  but  moft  adulterate,  and  corrupt  himfelf.  In  the  midft 
therefore  of  lo  many  forgeries,  where  fhall  we  fix  to  dare  fay  this  is  Ignatius  ?  As  for 
his  ftile,  who  knows  it,  fo  disfigured  and  interrupted  as  it  is  ?  except  they  think  that 
where  they  meet  with  any  thing  found,  and  orthodoxal,  there  they  find  Ignatius.  And 
then  they  believe  him  not  for  his  own  authority,  but  for  a  truth’s  fake,  which  they  de¬ 
rive  from  elfewhere  :  to  what  end  then  fhould  they  cite  him  as  authentic  for  Epifcopacy, 
v/hen  they  cannot  know  what  is  authentic  in  him,  but  by  the  judgment  which  they 
brought  with  them,  and  not  by  any  judgment  which  they  might  fafely  learn  from  him  ? 
How  can  they,  bring  fatisfa&ion  from  fuch  an  author,  to  whofe  very  efience  the  Reader 
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muft  be  fain,  to  contribute  his  own  underftanding  ?  Had  God  ever  intended  that  we  ffioultf 
have- faugh t  any  part  or  ufefuL  inftrudlion  from  Ignatius,  doubtlefs  he  would  not  have 
fo  ill  provided  for  our  knowledge,  as  to  fend. him  to  our  hands  in  this  broken  and  dis¬ 
jointed  plight-,  and  if  he  intended  no  fuch  thing,  we  do  injurioufly  in  thinking  to  take 
better  the  pure  evangelic  manna,  by  feafoning  our  mouths  with  the  tainted  lcraps  an -i 
fragments  of  an  unknown  table  ;  and  fearching-  among  the  verminous  and  polluted  r2gs 
dropt  over-worne  from  the  toiling  fhoulders  of  time,  with  thefe-  defcrmedly  to  quilt  and 
interlace  the  intire,  the  fpotlefs,  and  undecaying  robe  of  truth,  the  daughter  not  of  time, 
but  of  Heaven,,  only  bred  up  here  below  in  chriftian  hearts,  between  two  grave  and 
holy  nurles,  the  doctrine  and  difeipline  of  the  Gofpel. 

Next  follows  Irenaeus  Bifhop  of  Lyons,  who  is  cited  to  affirm,  tharPolycarpus  “was 
made  Bifhop  of  Smyrna  by  the  Apoftles,”  and  this,  it  may  feem,  none  could  better 
tell  than,  he  who.  had  both  fee  n  and  heard  Polycarpus :  Burvvhen  did  he  hear  him  ?  himfelf 
confeffes  to  Florinus,  when  he  was  a  boy.  Whether  that  age  in  Irenmus  may  not  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  many  miftakings ;  and  whether  a  boy  may  be  trailed"  to  take  an  exaft  account 
of  the  manner  of  a  Church-Conllitution,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  within  what  limits, 
and  with  what  kind  of  Commiffion  Polyca-r.pus.  received  his  charge,  let  a  man  confider, 
ere  he  be  credulous.-  It  will  not.be  deny’d  that  he.  might  have  feen  Polycajpus  in  hi3 
youth*,  a  man  of  great  eminence  in  the  Church,  to  whom  the  other  Preibyters  mighfc 
give  way  for.  his  virtue,  wifdom,  and  the  reverence  of  his  age  ;  and  fo  did  Anicetus 
Bifhop  of  Rome,  even  in  his  own  city,  give  him  a  kind  of  priority  in  adminiilring 
the  facrament,  as  may  be  read  in  Eufebius  :  but  that  we  fhculd  hence  conclude  a  diftindl, , 
and  fuperior  order  from  the  young  obfervation  of  Irenaeus,  nothing  yet  aliedg’d  can  war¬ 
rant  us  unlefs  we  fhall  believe  fuch  as  would  face  us.  down,  that  Calvin,  and  after  him 
Beza  were  Biffiops  of  Geneva,  becaufe.that  in  the  unfettled  Hate  of  the  Church,  while 
things  were  not  fully  compos’d,  their  worth  and  learning  call  a  greater  fhare  of  bufineis 
upon  them,  and  directed  men’s  eyes  principally  towards  them  :  and  yet  thefe  men  were 
the  diffoivers  of  epifcopacy.  We  fee  the  fame  neceffity  in  ftate-affairs  Brutus  that  ex- 
peli’d  the  Kings  out  of  Rome,  was  for  the  time  forc’d  to  be  as  it  were  a  king  himfelf, 
til!  matters  were  fet  in. order,  asdn  a  free  commonwealth.  He  that  had  feen  Pericles  lead 
the  Athenians  which  way  he  lifted,  haply  would  have  faid  he  had  been  their  prince  ; 
and  yet  he  was  but  a  powerful  and  eloquent  man  in  a  democraty,  and  had  no  more  at 
any  time  than  a  temporary  and  elective  fway,  which  was  in  the  will  of  the  people  when 
to  abrogate.  And  it  is  moft  likely  thaft  in  the  Church,  they  which  came  after  thefe 
apoftolic  men,  being  lefts'  in  merit,  but  bigger  in  ambition,  ftrove  to  invade  thofe  privi¬ 
leges  by  mtrufion  and  plea  of  right,  which  Polyc.arpus,  and  others  like  him  pofleft,  from 
the  voluntary  furrender  of  men  fubdu’d  by  the  excellency  of  their  heavenly  gifts  which 
becaufe  their  fucceffors  had  not,  and  fo  could  neither  have  that  authority,  it  was  their 
policy  to  divulge  that  the  eminence  which  Polycarpus  and  his  equals  enjoy’d,  was  by 
right  of  conflitution,.  not  by  free  will  of  condefeending.  And  yet  thus  far  Irenaeus 
makes  againft  them,  as  in  that  very  place  to  call  Polycarpus  an  apoftolical  Prefbyter, 
But  what  fidelity  his  relations  had  in  general,  we  cannot  fooner  learn  than  by  Eufebius, 
who  near  the  end  of  his  third  book,  fpeaking  of  Papias  a  very  ancient  writer,  one  that 
had  heard  St.  John,  and  was  known  to  many  that  had  feen,  and  been  acquainted  with 
others  of  the  Apoftles,  but  being  of  a  fhallow  wit,  and  not  underftanding  thofe  tradi¬ 
tions  which  he  receiv’d,  fill’d  his  writings  with  many  new  dodlrines,  and  fabulous  con¬ 
ceits  ;  he  tells  us  there,  that  “  divers  ecclefiaftical  men,  and  Irenaeus  among  the  reft, 
while  they  look’d  at  his  antiquity,  became  infefted  with  his  errors.”  Now  if  Irenaeus 
were  fo  raffi  as  to  take  unexamined  opinions  from  an  author  of  fo  fmall  capacity,  when 
he  was  a  man,  we  fhould  be  more  rafh  ourfelves  to  rely  upon  thofe  obfervations  which 
he  made  when  he  was  a  boy.  And  this  may  be  a  fufficient  reafon  to  us  why  we 
need  no  longer  mufe  at  the  fpreading  of  many  idle  traditions  fo  foon  after  the  apof- 
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ties,  whilft  fuch  as  this  Papias  had  the  throwing  them  about,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeaf 
of  the  next  age,  that  heeded  more  the  perfon  than  the  dodlrine,  had  the  gathering  them 
lip.  Wherever  a  man,  who  had  been  any  way  converfant  with  the  Apoftles,  was  to  ber 
found,  thither  flew  all  the  inquifitive  ears,  although  the  exercife  of  right  inftru&ing  was 
chang’d  into  the  curiofity  of  impertinent  fabling:  where  the  mind  was  to  be  edify’d. 
with  lolid  d  (ftrine,  there  the  fancy  was  iboth’d  with  folemn  ftories :  with  lefs  fervency 
was  ftudied  what  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John  had  wiitten,  than  was  liften’d  to  one  that  could, 
fay  here  he  taught,  here  he  flood,  this  was  his  filature ;  and  thus  he  went  habited,  and. 
O  happy  this  houfe  that  harbour’d  him,  and  that  cold  (lone  whereon  he  refted,  this  vil¬ 
lage  wherein  he  wrought  fuch  a  miracle,  and  that  pavement  bedew’d  with  the  warm 
eftiifion  of  his  laft  blood,  that  fprouted  up  into  eternal  rofes  to  crown--  his  martyrdom. 
Thus  while  all  their  thoughts  were  pour’d  out  upon  circumftances,  and  the  gazing  af¬ 
ter  fuch  men  as  had  fat  at  table  with  the  Apoftles  (many  of  which  Chrift  hath  profefir,. 
yea,  tho’  they  had  caff  out  Devils  in  his  name,  he  will  not  know  at  the  laft  day)  by  this 
means  they  loft  their  time,  and  truanted  in  the  fundamental  grounds  of  faving  know¬ 
ledge,  as  v/as  feen  fhortly  by  their  writings.  Laftly  for  Irenaeus,  we  have  caufe  to  think 
him  lefs  judicious  in  his  reports  from  hand  to  hand  of  what  the  Apoftles  did,  when  we 
find  him  fo  negligent  in  keeping  the  Faith  which  they  writ,  as  to  fay  in  his  third  book, 
againft  herefies,  that  “  the  obedience  of  Mary  was  the  caufe  of  falvation  to  herfelf,  and 
all  mankind  and  in  his  fifth  book,  that  as  Eve  was  feduc’d  to  fly  God,  ft)  the  virgin 
Mary  was  perfuaded  to  obey  God,  that  the  virgin  Mary  might  be  made  the  advocate  of 
the  virgin  Eve.”  Thus  if  Irenaeus  for  his  nearnefs  to  the  Apoftles,  muft  be  the  patron  of 
Elpifcopacy  to  us,  it  is  no  marvel  though  he  be  the  patron  of  idolatry  to  the  papift,  for- 
the  fame  caufe.  To  the  epitlle  of  thole  brethren  of  Smyrna,  that  write  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarpus,  and  ftile  him  an  apoftolical,  and  prophetical  dodlor,  and  Bifhop  of  the- 
Church  of  Smyrna,  I  could  be  content  to  give  fome  credit  for  the  great  honour  and 
affedtion  which  I  fee  thofe  brethren  bear  him,  and  not  undefervedly,  if  it  be  true  which 
they  there  fay  that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  had  a  voice  from  Heaven  to  comfort  him  at 
his  death,  which  they  could  hear,  but  the  reft  could  not  for  the  noife  and  tumult  that 
was  in  the  place  ;  and  befides,  if  his  body  v/ere  fo  precious  to  the  Chriftians,  that  he. 
was  never  wont  to  pull  off  his  fiices  for  one  or  other  that  ftill  ftrove  to  have  the  office, 
that  they  might  come  in  to  touch  his  feet,  yet  a  light  fcruple  or  two  I  would  gladly  be 
refolv’d  in  :  If  Polycarpus  (who,  as  they  fay,  was  a  Prophet  that  never  fail’d  in  what: 
he  foretold)  had  declar’d  to  his  friends,  that  he  knew  by  vifion,  he  fhould  die  no  other 
death  than  burning,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  fire  when  it  came  to  proof,  would 
not  do  his  work,  but  ftarting  off  like  a  full  fail  from  the  mail,  did  but  refiedt  a  golden 
light  upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling  fuch  a  fweet  odour,  as  if  all  the  incenfe  of 
Arabia  had  been  burning  •,  infomuch  that -when  the  bill-men  law  that  the  fire  was  over¬ 
aw’d,  and  could  not  do  the  deed,  one  of  them  fteps  to  him  and  ftabs  him  with  a  fword, 
at  which  wound  fuch  abundance  of  blood  gufh’d  forth,  as  quench’d  the  fire.  By  all  this 
relation  it  appears  not  how  the  fire  was  guilty  of  his  death,  and  then  how  can  his  pro* 
phecy  be  fulfill’d  ?  Next,  how  the  ftanders-by  could  be  fo  foon  weary  of  fuch  a  glorious 
fight,  and  fuch  a  fragrant  fmell,  as  to  haften  the  executioner  to  put  out  the  fire  with  the 
martyr’s  blood  ;  unlefs  perhaps  they  though!:,  as  in  all  perfumes,  that  the  fmoak  would 
be  more  odorous  than  the  flame  :  yet  tnefe  good  brethren  fay  he  was- Bifhop  of  Smyrna. 
No  man  queftions  it,  if  Bifhop  and  Prelbyter  wrere  anciently  all  one,  and  how  does  it 
appear  by  any  thing  in  this  teftimeny  that  they  were  not  ?  If  among  his  other  high 
titles  of  prophetical,  apoftolical,  and  moft  admired  of  thofe  times,  he  be  alio  ftiied 
Bilhop  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  in  a  kind  of  fpeech,  which  the  rhetoricians  call 
yclt  ilo%w,  for  his  excellence  fake,  as  being  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  Sroyrnian  Prel- 
byters  *,  it  cannot  be  proved  neither  from  this  nor  that  other  place  of  Iren  jus,  that  he 
was  therefore  in  diftinSt  and  monarchical  order  above  the  other  Prefbyters  ,  it  is  more 

probable,, 
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probable,  that  if  the  whole  Prefbytery  had  been  as  renowned  as  he,  they  would  have 
term’d  every  one  of  them  feveraliy  Bifhop  of  Smyrna.  Hence  it  is  that  we  read  fome- 
times  of  two  Bifhops  in  one  place ;  and  had  all  the  Prefbyters  there  been  of  like  worth, 
we  might  perhaps  have  read  of  twenty.  v 

Tertullian  accofts  us  next,  (for  Polycrates  hath  had  his  anfwer)  whofe  teftimony,  ftate 
but  the  queftion  right,  is  of  no  more  force  to  deduce  Epifcopacy,  than  the  two  former. 
Pie  fays  that  the  Church  of  Smyrna  had  Polycarpus  plac’d  there  by  John,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Clement  ordain’d  by  Peter ;  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  Churches  did  fhew 
what  Bifhops  they  had  receiv’d  by  the  appointment  of  the  Apoftles.  None  of  this  will 
be  contradicted,  for  we  have  it  out  of  the  fcripture  that  Bifhops  or  Prefbyters,  which 
were  the  fame,  were  left  by  the  Apoftles  in  every  Church,  and  they  might  perhaps  give 
fome  fpecial  charge  to  Clement,  or  Polycarpus,  or  Linus,  and  put  forne  fpecial  truft  in 
them  for  the  experience  they  had  of  their  faith  and  conftancy  ;  it  remains  yet  to  be 
evinc’d  out  of  this  and  the  like  places,  which  will  never  be,  that  the  word  Bifhop  is 
©therwife  taken,  than  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Adis,  for  an  order  above 
Presbyters.  We  grant  them  Bifhops,  we  grant  them  worthy  men,  we  grant  them  pla¬ 
ced  in  feveral  Churches  by  the  Apoftles ;  we  grant  that  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  affirm 
this,  but  that  they  were  plac’d  in  a  fuperior  order  above  the  Presbytery,  fhew  from  all 
thefe  words  why  we  fhould  grant.  ’Tis  not  enough  to  fay  the  Apoftle  left  this  man 
Bifhop  in  Rome,  and  that  other  in  Ephefus,  but  to  fhew  when  they  alter’d  their  own 
decree  fet  down  by  St.  Paul,  and  made  all  the  Presbyters  underiings  to  one  Bifhop.  But 
fuppofe  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where  none  was  originally,  fhould  he  move 
us,  that  goes  about  to  prove  an  imparity  between  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  as 
thefe  words  import  in  his  book  againft  Praxeas  ?  “  The  Father  is  the  whole  fubftance, 
but  the  Son  a  derivation,  and  portion  of  the  whole,  as  he  himfelf  profefies,  becaufe 
the  Father  is  greater  than  me.”  Believe  him  now  for  a  faithful  relater  of  tradition, 
whom  you  fee  fuch  an  unfaithful  expounder  of  the  fcripture :  befides,  in  his  time  all 
allowable  tradition  was  now  loft.  For  this  fame  author  whom  you  bring  to  teftify 
the  ordination  of  Clement  to  the  Bifhoprick  of  Rome  by  Peter,  teftifies  alfo  in  the 
beginning  of  his  treatife  concerning  chaftity,  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  did  then  ufe  to  fend 
forth  his  edicts  by  the  name  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Epifcopus  Epifcoporum,  chief 
prieft,  and  bifhop  of  bifnops :  for  fhame  then  do  not  urge  that  authority  to  keep  up  a  bi¬ 
fhop,  that  will  neceffarily  engage  you  to  fet  up  a  Pope.  As  little  can  your  advantage  be 
from  Hegefippus  an  hiftorian  of  the  fame  time  not  extant,  but  cited  by  Eufebius  •,  his 
words  are,  that  in  every  city  ail  things  fo  flood  in  his  time  as  the  law,  and  the  Prophets, 
and  our  Lord  did  preach.”  If  they  flood  fo,  then  ftood  not  bifhops  above  Prefbyters  *, 
for  what  our  Lord  and  his  difciples  taught,  God  be  thanked,  we  have  no  need  to  go  learn 
of  him  :  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  perfuade  us  out  of  the  fame  author,  that  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  was  aNazarite,  and  that  to  him  only  it  was  lav/ful  to  enter  into 
the  holy  of  holies  ;  that  his  food  was  not  upon  any  thing  that  had  life,  fifh  or  flefh 
that  he  ufed  no  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen,  and  fo  as  he  trifles  on. 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  Church  were  now  grown  fo  ridiculous,  and  difcon- 
fenting  from  the  dodtrine  of  the  Apoftles,  even  in  thofe  points  which  were  of  leaft  mo¬ 
ment  to  men’s  particular  ends,  how  well  may  we  be  affur’d  it  was  much  more  degenerated 
in  point  of  Epifcopacy,  and  precedency,  things  which  could  afford  fuch.  plaufible  pre¬ 
tences,  fuch  commodious  traverfes  for  ambition,  and  avarice  to  lurk  behind  ? 

As  for  thofe  Britain  Bifhops  which  you  cite,  take  heed  what  you  do ;  for  our  Britain 
Bifhops,  lefs  ancient  than  thefe,  were  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  their  poverty, 
as  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  Beda  can  remember  you  of  examples  good  ftore. 

Laftly  (for  the  fabulous  Metaphraftes  is  not  worth  an  anfwer)  that  authority  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  his  works-,  and  wherever  it  be  extant,  it  is  in  con- 
troverfy,  whether  it  be  Clement’s  or  no ;  or  if  it  were,  it  fays  only  that  Saint  John  in 
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fome  places  conftituted  Biftiops  :  queftionlefs  he  did,  but  where  does  Clemens  fay  he  fee 
them  above  Prefbyters  ?  No  man  will  gainfay  the  conftitution  of  Bifhops ;  but  the  raif- 
ing  them  to  a  fuperior,  and  diftinft  order  above  Prefbyters,  feeing  the  Gofpel  makes  them 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  a  thoufand  fuch  allegations  as  thefe  will  not  give  prelatical 
Epifcopacy  one -chapel  of  eafe  above  a  parifh  Church.  And  thus  much  for  this  cloud  I 
cannot  fay  rather  than  petty-fog  of  witnefles,  with  which  Epifcopal  men  would  caft  a 
mill  before  us,  to  deduce  their  exalted  Epifcopacy  from  apoftolic  times.  Now  al¬ 
though,  as  all  men  well  know,  it  be  the  wonted  fhift  of  error,  and  fond  opinion,  when 
they  find  themfelves  outlaw’d  by  the  Bible,  and  forfaken  of  found  reafon,  to  betake 
them  with  all  fpeed  to  their  old  fiarting-hole  of  tradition,  and  that  wild,  and  overgrown 
covert  of  antiquity,  thinking  to  farme  there  at  large  room,  and  fine  good  ftabling,  yet 
thus  much  their  own  deify’d  antiquity  betrays  them,  to  inform  us  that  tradition  hath 
had  very  feldom  or  never  the  gift  of  perfuafion  ;  as  that  which  Church-hiflories  report  of 
thofe  Eaft  and  Weftern  Pafchalifts,  formerly  fpoken  of,  will  declare.  Who  wrould  have 
thought  that  Polycarpus  on  the  one  fide  could  have  err’d  in  what  he  faw  Saint  John  do, 
or  Anicetus  Bifnop  of  Rome  on  the  other  fide,  in  what  he  or  fome  of  his  friends  might 
pretend  to  have  feen  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  do  •,  and  yet  neither  of  thefe  could  perfuade 
either  when  to  keep  Eafter  ?  The  like  frivolous  contention  troubled  the  primitive  Eng- 
lifli  Churches,  while  Colmanus,  and  Wilfride  on  either  fide  deducing  their  opinions,  the 
one  from  the  undeniable  example  of  Saint  John,  and  the  learned  Biftrop  Anatolius,  and 
laftly  the  miraculous  Columba,  the  other  from  Saint  Peter  and  the  Nicene  council ;  could 
gain  no  ground  each  of  other,  till  king  Ofwy  perceiving  no  likelihood  of  ending  the 
controverfy  that  way,  was  fain  to  decide  it  himfelf,  good  king,  with  that  fmall  know¬ 
ledge  wherewith  thofe  times  had  furnifii’d  him.  So  when  thofe  pious  Greek  Emperors 
began,  as  Cedrenus  relates,  to  put  down  monks,  and  abolifh  images,  the  old  idolaters 
finding  themfelves  blafied,  and  driven  back  by  the  prevailing  light  of  the  feripture,  fent 
out  their  fturdy  Monks  call’d  the  Abramites,  to  alledge  for  images  the  ancient  Fathers 
Dionyfius,  and  this  our  objected  Irenceus  :  nay,  they  were  fo  high  flown  in  their  antiqui¬ 
ty,  that  they  undertook  to  bring  the  Apoftles,  and  Luke  the  Evangelift,  yea  Chrift 
himfelf,  from  certain  records  that  were  then  current,  to  patronize  their  idolatry  :  yet  for 
all  this  the  worthy  Emperor  Theophilus,  even  in  thofe  dark  times,  chofe  rather  to  nourifh 
himfelf  and  his  people  with  the  fincere  milk  of  the  gofpel,  than  to  drink  from  the  mixt 
confluence  of  fo  many  corrupt  and  poifonous  waters,  as  tradition  would  have  perfuaded 
him  to,  by  mofl  ancient  feeming  authorities.  In  like  manner  all  the  reform’d  Churches 
abroad,  unthroning  Epifcopacy,  doubtlefs  were  not  ignorant  of  thefe  teftimonies  al- 
ledg’d  to  draw  it  in  a  line  from  the  Apoftles  days  :  for  l'urely  the  author  will  not  think 
he  hath  brought  us  now  any  new  authorities,  or  confiderations  into  the  world,  which 
the  reformers  in  other  places  were  not  advis’d  of :  and  yet  we  fee,  the  interceffion  of  all 
thefe  apoftolic  fathers  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  alter  their  refolv’d  decree  of  reducing 
into  order  their  ufurping  and  over-provender’d  Epifcopants ;  and  God  hath  blefted  their 
work  this  hundred  years  with  a  profperoqs  and  ftedfaft,  and  ftill  happy  fuccefs.  And 
this  may  ferve  to  prove  the  infufnciency  of  thefe  prefent  Epifcopal  teftimonies,  not  only 
in  themfelves,  but  in  the  account  of  thofe  ever  that  have  been  the  followers  of  truth, 
It  will  next  behoove  us  to  confider  the  inconvenience  we  fall  into,  by  ufing  ourfelves  to 
be  guided  by  thefe  kind  of  teftimonies.  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  well-learned 
man  to  have  read  diligently  the  ancient  ftories  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  no  f  ranger  in 
the  volumes  ol  the  fathers,  fhall  have  all  judicious  men  confenting  with  him  ;  not  here¬ 
by  to  controul,  and  new-fangle  the  feripture,  God  forbid  !  but  to  mark  how  corruption 
and  Apoftacy  crept  in  by  degrees,  and  to  gather  up  wherever  we  find  the  remaining 
fparks  of  original  truth,  wherewith  to  flop  the  mouths  of  our  adverfaries,  and  to  bridle 
them  with  their  own  curb,  who  willingly  pafs  by  that  which  is  orthodoxal  in  them,  and 
ftudioufly  cull  out  that  which  is  commentitious,  and  beft  for  their  turns,  not  weighing 
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the  fathers  in  the -balance  of  fcripture,  but  fcripture  in  the  balance  of  the  fathers.  If 
therefore,  making  firft  the  gofpel  our  rule  and  oracle.,  fhall  take  the  good  which  we  light 
on  in  the  fathers,  and  fet  it  to  oppofe  the  evil  which  other  men  feek  from  them,  in  this 
way  of  fkirmifh  we  fhall  eafily  mafter  all  fuperftiticn  and  falfe  dodtrine  •,  but  if  we  turn 
this  our  difcreet  and  wary  ufage  of  them  into  a  blind  devotion  towards  them,  and  what¬ 
soever  we  find  written  by  them  ;  wre  both  forfake  our  own  grounds  and  reafons  which  led 
us  at  firft  to  part  from  Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  to  the  feriptures  againft  all  antiquity  ;  we 
remove  cur  caufe  into  our  adverfiries  own  court,  and  take  up  there  thofe  calf  principles 
■which  will  foon  caufe  us  to  fodder  up  with  them  again  ;  inafmuch  as  believing  antiquity 
for  itfelf  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement  upon  ourfelves  of  affenting  to  all  that 
it  charges  upon  us.  For  fuppofe  we  fhould  now,  negledling  that  which  is  clear  in 
-fcripture,  that  a  Bifhop  and  Prefbyter  is  all  one  both  in  name  and  office,  and  that  what 
was  done  by  Timothy  and  Titus,  executing  an  extraordinary  place,  as  fellow-labourers 
■with  the  Apoftles,  and  of  a  univerfal  charge  in  planting  Chriltianity  through  divers  re¬ 
gions,  cannot  be  drawn  into  particular  and  daily  example  ;  fuppofe  that  negledting  this 
•clearnefs  of  the  text,  we  fhould  by  the  uncertain,  and  corrupted  writings  of  Succeeding 
times,  determine  that  Bifhop  and  Prefbyter  are  different,  becaufe  we  dare  not  deny  what 
Ignatius,  or  rather  the  Perkin  Warbeck  of  Ignatius,  fays  p  then  muft  we  be  conftrained 
to  take  upon  ourfelves  a  thoufand  fuperftitions  and  falfities  which  the  Papifts  will  prove 
us  down  in  from  as  good  authorities,  and  as  ancient  as  thefe  that  fet  a  Bifhop  above  a 
Prefbyter.  And  the  plain  truth  is,  that  when  any  of  our  men  of  thofe  that  are  wedded  to 
antiquity  come  to  difpute  with  a  Papift,  and  leaving  the  feriptures  put  themfelves  without 
appeal  to  the  fentence  of  Synods  and  councils,  .ufing  in  the  caufe  of  Sion  the  hir’d  foldiery 
of  revolted  Ifrael ;  where  they  give  the  Romanifts  one  buff,  they  receive  two  counterbuffs. 
Were  it  therefore  but  in  this  regard,  every  true  Bifhop  fhould  be  afraid  to  conquer  in  his 
•caufe  by  fuch  authorities  as  thefe,  which  if  we  admit  for  the  authority’s  fake,  we  open  a 
'broad  paffage  for  a  multitude  of  doctrines  that  have  no  ground  in  fcripture  to  break  in 
upon  us. 

Laftly,  I  do  not  know,  it  being  undeniable  that  there  are  but  two  ecclefiaftical  orders, 
bifhops  and  deacons,  mention’d  in  the  Gofpel,  how'it  can  be  lefs  than  impiety  to  make  a 
demur  at  that,  which  is  there  fo  perfpicuous,  confronting  and  paralleling  the  facred  veri¬ 
ty  of  St.  Paul  with  the  offals  and  fweepings  of  antiquity,  that  met  as  accidentally  and 
abfurdly,  as  Epicurus  his  atoms,  to  patch  up  a  Leucippean  Ignatius,  inclining  rather  to 
make  this  phantafm  an  expounder,  or  indeed  a  depraver  of  St.  Paul,  than  Saint  Paul  an 
examiner,  and  difeoverer  of  this  impoftorfhip  ;  nor  caring  how  flightly  they  put  off  the 
verdict  of  holy  text  unfalv’d,  that  fays  plainly  there  be  but  two  orders,  fo  they  maintain 
the  reputaion  of  their  imaginary  dodtor  that  proclaims  three.  Certainly  if  Chrift’s  apoftle 
have  fet  down  but  two,  then  according  to  his  own  words,  though  he  himfelf  fhould 
iiinfay  it,  and  not  only  the  angel  of  Smyrna,  but  an  angel  from  heaven  fhould  bear  us 
down  that  there  be  three,  Saint  Paul  has  doom’d  him  twice,  “  Let  him  be  accurs’d  ” 
for  Chrift  hath  pronounc’d  that  no  tittle  of  his  word  fhall  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  one 
]ot  be  alterable,  it  is  as  poffible  that  all  fhould  perifh  :  and  this  fhall  be  our  Righte- 
oufnefs,  our  ample  warrant,  and  ftrong  affurance  both  now,  and  at  the  lath  day,  never  to 
be  afham’d  of,  againft  ail  the  heaped  names  of  angels,  and  martyrs,  councils,  and  fathers 
urg’d  upon  us,  if  we  have  given  ourfelves  up  to  be  taught  by  the  pure  and  living  precept 
of  God’s  word  only  •,  which  without  more  additions,  nay  with  a  forbidding  of  them,  hath 
within  itfelf  the  promife  of  eternal  life,  the  end  of  all  our  wearifome  labours,  and  all  our 
fullaining  hopes.  But  if  any  fhall  ftrive  to  fet  up  his  Ephod,  and  Teraphim  of  anti¬ 
quity  againft  the  brightnefs  and  perfection  of  the  Gofpel  let  him  fear  left  he  and  his 
Baal  be  turn’d  into  Bofheth.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  to  fhew  that  the  pretended 
Epifcopacy  cannot  be  deduc’d  from  the  Apoftolical  Times. 
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In  TWO  BOOKS. 


The  PREFACE. 

IN  the  publilhing  of  human  laws,  which  for  the  molt  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good  of 
civil  fociety,  to  fet  them  barely  forth  to  the  people  without  reafon  or  preface,  like  a 
phyfical  prefcript,  or  only  with  threatnings,  as  it  were  a  lordly  command,  in  the 
judgment  of  Plato  was  thought  to  be  done  neither  generoufly  nor  wifely.  His  advice 
was,  feeing  that  perfuafion  certainly  is  a  more  winning,  and  more  manlike  way  to  keep 
men  in  obedience  than  fear,  that  to  fuch  laws  as  were  of  principal  moment,  there  fhould 
be  us’d  as  an  induction,  fome  well-temper’d  difcourfe,  fhewing  how  good,  how  gainful, 
how  happy  it  muft  needs  be  to  live  according  to  honefty  and  juftice ;  which  being 
utter’d  with  thofe  native  colours  and  graces  of  lpeech,  as  true  eloquence,  the  daughter 
of  virtue,  can  beft  bellow  upon  her  mother’s  praifes,  would  fo  incite,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  charm  the  multitude  into  the  love  of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to  embrace  it 
ever  after,  not  of  cuftom  and  awe,  which  moll  men  do,  but  of  choice  and  purpofe,  with 
true  and  confi  ant  delight.  But  this  practice  we  may  learn  from  a  better  and  more  ancient 
authority  than  any  heathen  writer  hath  to  give  us  •,  and  indeed  being  a  point  of  fo  high 
wifdom  and  worth,  how  could  it  be  but  we  fhould  find  it  in  that  book,  within  whofe  facred 
context  all  wifdom  is  unfolded  ?  Mofes  therefore  the  only  lawgiver  that  we  can  believe  to 
have  been  vifibly  taught  of  God,  knowing  how  vain  it  was  to  write  laws  to  men  whole 
hearts  were  not  firft  feafon’d  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  works,  began  from 
the  book  of  Genefis,  as  a  prologue  to  his  laws  ;  which  Jofephus  right  well  hath  noted  : 
That  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  reading  therein  the  univerfal  goodnefs  of  God  to  ail  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  creation,  and  his  peculiar  favour  to  them  in  his  election  of  Abraham  their 
anceftor,  from  whom  they  could  derive  fo  many  bleffings  upon  themfelves,  might  be 
mov’d  to  obey  fincerely,  by  knowing  fo  good  a  reafon  of  their  obedience.  If  then  in 
the  adminiftration  of  civil  juftice,  and  under  the  obfcurity  of  ceremonial  rites,  fuch  care 
was  had  by  the  wifeft  of  the  heathen,  and  by  Mofes  among  the  Jews,  to  in'Tudt  them 
at  leaft  in  a  general  reafon  of  that  government  to  which  their  fubjedtion  was  requir’d  ; 
how  much  more  ought  the  members  of  the  Church  under  the  gofpel,  f  ek  to  inform  their 
underilanding  in  the  reafon  of  that  government  which  the  Church  claims  to  have  over 
them  ?  efpecially  for  that  the  Church  hath  in  her  immediate  cure  thofe  inner  parts  and 
affedtions  of  the  mind  where  the  feat  of  reafon  is,  having  power  to  examine  our  fpiritual 
knowledge,  and  to  demand  from  us,  in  God’s  behalf,  a  fervice  entirely  reafonable.  But 
becaufe  about  the  manner  and  order  of  this  government,  whether  it  ought  to  be  prefby- 
tenal  or  prelatical,  fuch  endlefs  queftion,  or  rather  uproar  is  arifen  in  this  land,  as  may 
be  juftly  term’d  what  the  fever  is  to  the  phyficians,  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  divines  ; 
whilft  other  profound  clerks  of  late  greatly,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  advancement  of 
prelaty,  are  fo  earnettly  meting  out  the  Lydian  proconfular  Afia,  to  make  good  the 
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prime  metropolis  of  Ephefus,  as  if  fome  of  our  prelates  in  all  hafte  meant  to  change  their' 
foil,  and  become  neighbours  to  the  Englifh  Bilhop  of  Chalcedon  ;  and  whilft  good 
Breerwood  as  bufily  beftirs  himfelf  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  to  div:de  precifely  the  three 
patriarchates  of  Roms,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  ;  and  whether  to  any  of  thefe  England 
doth  belong  r  I  fhall  in  the  mean  while  not  ceafe  to  hope,  through  the  mercy  and  grace - 
of  Chrift,  the  head  and  hufband  of  his  Church,  that  "England  fhortly  is  to  belong,  nei¬ 
ther  to  See  Patriarchal,  nor  See  Prelatical,  but  to  the  faithful  feeding  and  difciplining  of 
that  mfnifterial  order,  which  the  blefled  Apoftles  conftituted  throughout  the  Churches  j 
and  this  I  lhall  eflfay  to  prove,  can.  be  no  other  than  that  of  Prefbyters  and  Deacons. 
And  if  any  Man  incline  to  think  I  undertake  a  tafk  too  difficult  for  my  years,  I  truft, 
through  the  fupreme  inlightning  afliftance  far  otherwife ;  for  my  years,  be  they  few  or 
many,  what  imports  it  ?  fo  they  bring  reafon,  let  that  be  look’d  on  :  and  for  the  tafk, 
from  hence  that  the  queftion  in  hand  is  fo  needful  to  be  known  at  this  time,  chiefly  by 
every  meaner  capacity,  and  contains  in  it  the  explication  of  many  admirable  and  heaven¬ 
ly  privileges  reach’d  out  to  us  by  the  gofpel,  I  conclude  the  tafk  mull  be  eafy :  God 
having  to  this  end  ordained  his  gofpel  to  be  the  revelation  of  his  power  and  wifdom  in 
Chrift  Jefus.  And  this  is  one  depth  of  his  wifdom,  that  he  could  fo  plainly  reveal  ft> 
great  a  meafure  of  it  to  the  grofs  diftorted  apprehenfion  of  decay’d  mankind.  Let 
others  therefore  dread  and  fhun  the  fcriptures  for  their  darknefs,  I  fhall  wifn  I  may  de- 
ferve  to  be  reckoned  among  thofe  wdio  admire  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their  clearnefs. 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  caufe  why  in  thofe  places  of  holy  writ,  wherein  is  treated  of 
Church-Government,  the  reafons  thereof  are  not  formally  and  profefledly  fet  down,  be- 
caufe  to  him  that  heeds  attentively  the  drift  and  fco'pe  of  Chriftia.n  Profeflion,  they  eafily 
imply  themfelves  ;  which  thing  further  to  explain,  having  now  prefac’d  enough,  I  fhall 
no  longer  defer. 

CHAP.  r. 

That  church-government  is  preieribed  in  the  Gofpel,  and  that  to 

fay  otherwife  is  unfound. 

H  E  firfl  and  greateft  reafon  of  church-government,  we  may  fecurely,  with  the 
aflent  of  many  on  the  adverfe  part,  affirm  to  be,  becaufe  wre  find  it  fo  ordained  and 
fet  out  to  us  by  the  appointment  of  God  in  the  fcriptures  ;  but  whether  this  be  preibyte- 
rial,  or  prelatical,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  the  fcanning,  until  I  have  faid  what  is  meet  to 
feme  who  do  not  think  it  for  the  eafe  of  their  inconfequent  opinions,  to  grant  that  church  - 
difcipline  is  platfcrmed  in  the  bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  men.  To  this 
conceit  of  theirs  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  both  unfound  and  untrue ;  for  there  is  not  that 
thing  in  the  world  of  more  grave  and  urgent  importance  throughout  the  whole  life  of  man, 
than  is  difcipline.  What  need  I  inftance  ?  He  that  hath  read  with  judgment,  of  nations  and 
common-wealths,  of  cities  and  camps,  of  peace  and  war,  fea  and  land,  will  readily  agree  that 
the  fiourilhing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  focieties,  all  the  moments  and  turnings  of  human  oc- 
cafions  are  moved  to  and  fro  as  upon  the  axle  of  difcipline.  So  that  whatfoever  power  or 
fway  in  mortal  things  weaker  men  have  attributed  to  fortune,  1  durft  with  more  confidence 
(the  honour  of  divine  providence  ever  faved)  afcribe  either  to  the  vigour  or  the  flacknefs  of 
difcipline.  Nor  is  there  any  fociable  perfection  in  this  life,  civil  or  facred,  that  can  be 
above  difcipline  ^  but  fhe  is  that  which  with  her  mufical  cords  preferves  and  holds  all  the 
parts  thereof  together.  Hence  in  thofe  perfeCt  armies  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  and  Scipio 
in  the  Roman  ftories,  the  excellence  of  military  (kill  was  efteemed,  not  by  the  not  need¬ 
ing,  but  by  the  readied  fubmitting  to  the  ediCts  of  their  commander.  And  certainly  dif¬ 
cipline 
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cipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of  diforder-,  but  if  any  vifible  fhape  can  be  given  to  divine 
things,  the  very  vifible  fhape  and  image  of  virtue,  whereby  fhe  is  not  only  feen  in  the  re¬ 
gular  geftures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly  paces  as  fhe  walks,  but  alfo  makes  the  harmo¬ 
ny  of  her  voice  audible  to  mortal  ears.  Yea,  the  angels  themfelves,  in  whom  no  diforder 
is  feared,  as  the  apoflle  that  faw  them  in  his  rapture  defcribes,  are  diflinguifhed  and  qua- 
ternioned  into  their  celeftial  princedoms  and  fatrapies,  according  as  God  himfelf  has  writ 
his  imperial  decrees  through  the  great  provinces  of  heaven.  The  flate  alfo  of  the  blcfled 
in  paradife,  though  never  fo  perfect,  is  not  therefore  left  without  difc-ipline,  whofe  golden 
furveying  reed  marks  out  and  meafures  every  quarter  and  circuit  of  New  Jerirfalem.  Yet  is 
it  not  to  be  conceived  that  thofe  eternal  effluences  of  fan&ity  and  love  in  the  glorified  faints, 
fhould  by  this  means  be  confined  and  cloyed  with  repetition  of  that  which  is  prefcribed, 
but  that  our  happinefs  may  orb  itfelf  into  a  thoufand  vagancies  of  glory  and  delight  and 
with  a  kind  of  eccentrical  equation  be,  as  it  were,  an  invariable  planet  of  joy  and  felicity  ; 
how  much  lefs  can  we  believe  that  God  would  leave  his  frail  and  feeble,  tho’  not  lefs  be¬ 
loved  church  here  below,  to  the  perpetual  fumble  of  conjecture  and  di  urbance  in  this 
our  dark  voyage,  without  the  card  and  compafs  of  difcipline  P  which  is  fo  hard  to  be  of 
man’s  making,  that  we  may  lee  even  in  the  guidance  of  a  civil  (late  to  worldly  happinefs, 
it  is  not  for  every  learned,  or  every  wife  man,  though  many  of  them  confult  in  common, 
to  invent  or  frame  a  difcipline :  but  if  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man,  it  muft  be  of  fuch  a 
one  as  is  a  true  knower  of  himfelf,  and  in  whom  contemplation  and  practice,  wit,  prudence, 
fortitude,  and  eloquence,  muft  be  rarely  met,  both  to  comprehend  the  hidden  caufes  of 
things,  and  fpan  in  his  thoughts  all  the  various  effeCts  that  paflion  or  complexion  can 
work  in  man’s  nature ;  and  hereto  muft  his  hand  be  at  defiance  with  gain,  and  his  heart 
in  all  virtues  heroic  :  fo  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  thefe  wretched  projectors  of  ours,  that 
befcraul  their  pamphlets  every  day  with  new  forms  of  government  for  our  church.  And 
therefore  all  the  ancient  lawgivers  were  either  truly  infpired,  as  Mofes,  or  were  fuch  men 
as  with  authority  enough  might  give  it  out  to  be  fo,  as  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Nurna,  be- 
caufe  they  wifely  forethought  that  men  would  never  quietly  fubmit  to  fuch  a  difcipline  as 
had  not  more  of  God’s  hand  in  it  than  man’s.  To  come  within  the  narrowr.efs  of  houf- 
hold-government,  obfervation  will  fhew  us  many  deep  counfellors  of  ftate  and  judges  to 
demean  themfelves  incorruptly  in  the  fettled  courfe  of  affairs,  and  many  worthy  preachers 
upright  in  their  lives,  powerful  in  their  audience :  but  look  upon  either  of  thefe  men 
where  they  are  left  to  their  own  difciplining  at  home,  and  you  fhall  foon  perceive,  for  all 
their  fingle  knowledge  and  uprightnefs,  how  deficient  they  are  in  the  regulating  of  their 
own  family ;  not  only  in  what  may  concern  the  virtuous  and  decent  compofure  of  their 
minds  in  their  feveral  places,  but  that  which  is  of  a  lower  and  eafier  performance,  the 
right  poffeffing  of  the  outward  vefiel,  their  body,  in  health  or  ficknefs,  reft  or  labour, 
diet  or  abftinence,  whereby  to  render  it  more  pliant  to  the  foul,  and  ufeful  to  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth  :  which  if  men  were  but  as  good  to  difcipline  themfelves,  as  fome  are  to  tutor 
their  horfes  and  hawks,  it  could  not  be  fo  grofs  in  moft  houfholds.  If  then  it  appear  fo 
hard,  and  fo  little  known  how  to  govern  a  houfe  well,  which  is  thought  of  fo  eafy  dif- 
charge,  and  for  every  man’s  undertaking  •,  whatfkillof  man,  what  wifdom,  what  parts 
can  be  fufficient  to  give  laws  and  ordinances  to  the  eleCt  houfhold  of  God  ?  If  we  could 
imagine  that  he  had  left  it  at  random  without  his  provident  and  gracious  ordering,  who  is 
he  fo  arrogant,  fo  prefumptuous,  that  durft  difpofe  and  guide  the  living  ark  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  though  he  fhould  find  it  wandring  in  the  field  of  Bethfhemefh,  without  the  con- 
fcious  warrant  of  fome  high  calling  ?  But  no  profane  infolence  can  parallel  that  which  our 
prelates  dare  avouch,  to  drive'outragioufly,  and  fhatter  the  holy  ark  of  the  church,  not 
borne  upon  their  fhoulders  with  pains  and  labour  in  the  word,  but  drawn  with  rude  oxen 
their  officials,  and  their  own  brute  inventions.  Let  them  make  fhews  of  reforming  while 
they  will,  fo  long  as  the  church  is  mounted  upon  the  prelatical  cart,  and  not  as  it  ought, 
between  the  hands  of  the  minifters,  it  will  but  fhake  and  totter  j  and  he  that  fets  to  Iris 
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hand,  though  with  a  good  intent  to  hinder  the  {hogging  of  it,  in  this  unlawful  waggonry 
wherein  it  rides,  let  him  beware  it  be  not  fatal  to  him  as  it  was  to  Uzza.  Certainly  if 
God  be  the  Father  of  his  family  the  church,  wherein  could  he  exprefs  that  name  more, 
than  in  training  it  up  under  his  own  all-wife  and  dear  oeconomy,  not  turning  it  loofe  to  the 
havock  of  ftrangers  and  wolves,  that  would  afk  no  better  plea  than  this  to  do  in  the  church 
of  Chrift,  whatever  humour,  faction,  policy,  or  licentious  will  would  prompt  them  to  ? 
Again,  if  -  hrift  be  the  Church’s  hufband,  expediting  her  to  be  prefented  before  him  a 
pure  unfpotted  virgin  ;  in  what  could  he  {hew  his  tender  love  to  her  more,  than  in  pre- 
fcribing  his  own  ways,  which  he  belt  knew  would  be  to  the  improvement  of  her  health 
and  beauty,  with  much  greater  care  doubtlefs  than  the  Perfian  king  could  appoint  for 
his  queen  Either,  thofe  maiden  dietings  and  fet  prefcriptions  of  ba:hs  and  odours,  which 
may  render  her  at  laft  the  more  amiable  to  his  eye  ?  for  of  any  age  or  fex,  moft  unfitly 
may  a  virgin  be  left  to  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary  education.  Yea,  though  file  be  well  in- 
ftrudted,  yet  is  fine  {till  under  a  more  {trait  tuition,  efpecially  if  betrothed.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  church  bearing  the  fame  refemblance,  it  were  not  reafon  to  think  fhe  fhould  be 
left  deftitute  of  that  care  which  is  as  necefiary  and  proper  to  her,  as  inftrudtion.  Forpub1- 
lick  preaching  indeed  is  the  gift  of  the  fpirit,  working  as  belt  feems  to  his  fecret  will  ;  but 
difcipline  is  the  pradtic  work  of  preaching  directed  and  applied,  as  is  moft  requifite,  to 
particular  duty  •,  without  which  it  were  all  one  to  the  benefit  of  fouls,  as  it  would  be  to 
the  cure  of  bodies,  if  all  the  phyficians  in  London  fiiould  get  into  the  feveral  pulpits  of 
the  city,  and  afiembling  all  the  difeafed  in  every  parifii,  fiiould  begin  a  learned  ledlure  of 
pleurifies,  palfies,  lethargies,  to  which  perhaps  none  there  prefent  were  inclined  ;  and  fo 
without  fo  much  as  feeling  one  pulfe,  or  giving  the  leaft  order  to  any  fkilful  apothecary, 
fhould  difmils  them  from  time  to  time,  fome  groaning,  fome  languifiiing,  fome  expiring, 
with  this  only  charge,  to  look  well  to  themfelves,  and  do  as  they  hear.  Of  what  excel¬ 
lence  and  neceflity  then  church-difcipline  is,  how  beyond  the  faculty  of  man  to  frame,  and 
how  dangerous  to  be  left  to  man’s  invention,  who  would  be  every  foot  turning  it  to  finifter 
ends ;  how  properly  alfo  it  i-  the  work  of  God  as  father,  and  of  Chrift  as  hufband  of  the 
church;  we  have  by  thus  much  heard. 

CHAP.  IL  ;  A  1 

That  church-government  is  fet  down  in  holy  {cripture3l  and  that 

to  fay  otherwife  is  untrue. 

AS  therefore  it  is  unfound  to  fay,  that  God  hath  not  appointed  any  fet  government  in 
his  church,  fo  is  it  untrue.  Of  the  time  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  to 
let  pafs  the  ftrd  inftitution  of  priefts  and  Levites,  which  is  too  clear  to  be  infilled  upon, 
when  the  temple  came  to  be  built,  which  in  plain  judgment  could  breed  no  eftential  change 
either  in  religion,  or  in  the  prieftly  government ;  yet  God,  to  fiiew  how  little  he  could 
endure  that  men  fiiould  be  tampering  and  contriving  in  his  worihip,  though  in  things  of 
lefs  regard,  gave  to  David  for  Solomon-,  not  only  a  pattern  and  model  of  the  temple,  but 
a  direction  for  the  courfes  of  the  priefts  and  Levites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  their  fervice. 
alt  the  return  from  the  captivity,  things  were  only  reftored  after  the  ordinance  of  Mofes 
and  David  ;  or  if  the  leaft  alteration  be  to  be  found,  they  had  with  them  infpired  men, 
prophets ;  and  it  were  not  fober  to  fay  they  did  aught  of  moment  without  divine  intima¬ 
tion.  In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  from  the  40th  chapter  onward,  after  the  deftrudlion 
of  the  temple,  God  by  his  prophet  feeking  to  wean  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  their  old 
law,  to  expedla  new  and  more  perfedt  reformation  under  Chrift,  fets  out  before  their  eyes 
the  {lately  fabric  and  conftitution  of  his  church,  with  all  the  ecciefiafticai  fundtions  apper¬ 
taining: 
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taining  :  indeed  the  defcription  is  as  forted  beft  to  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  times,  typical 
and  fhadowy,  but  in  fuch  manner  as  never  yet  came  to  pafs,  nor  ever  muft  literally,  un- 
lefs  we  mean  to  annihilate  the  gofpel.  But  fo  exquifite  and  lively  the  defcription  is  in 
pourtraying  the  new  ftate  of  the  church,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  points  where  government 
feems  to  be  moft  adtive,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  might  have  good  caule  to  be  af- 
fured,  that  God,  whenever  he  meant  to  reform  his  church,  never  intended  to  leave  the 
government  thereof,  delineated  here  in  fuch  curious  architecture,  to  be  patched  afterwards, 
and  varnifhed  over  with  the  devices  and  imbellifhings  ot  man’s  imagination.  Did  God 
take  fuch  delight  in  meafuring  out  the  pillars,  arches,  and  doors  of  a  material  temple  ? 
was  he  fo  punctual  and  circumfpedt  in  lavers,  altars,  and  facrifices  foon  alter  to  be  abro¬ 
gated,  left  any  of  thefe  fhould  have  been,  made  contrary  to  his  mind  ?  Is  not  a  far  more 
perfedt  work,  more  agreeable  to  his  perfection  in  the  moft  perfeCt  ftate  of  the  church  mi¬ 
litant,  the  new  alliance  of  God  to  man  ?  Should  not  he  rather  now  by  his  own  prel'cribcd 
difeipline  have  call  his  line  and  level  upon  the  foul  of  man  which  is  his  rational  temple,  and 
by  the  divine  fquare  and  compafs  thereof,  form  and  regenerate  in  us  the  lovely  fhapes  of 
virtues  and  graces,  the  fooner  to  edify  and  accomplilh  that  immortal  ftature  of  Chrift’s 
body,  which  is  his  church,  in  all  her  glorious  lineaments  and  proportions  ?  And  that  this 
indeed  God  hath  done  for  us  in  the  gofpel  we  fhall  fee  with  open  eyes,  not  under  a  vail. 
^Ve  may  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  Adis  and  other  places,  turning  only  to  thofe  epiftles 
of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  where  the  fpiritual  eye  may  difeern.  more  goodly  and 
gracefully  eredled,  than  all  the  magnificence  of  temple'  or  tabernacle,  fuch  a  heavenly 
ftruClure  of  evangelic  difeipline,  fo  diffufive  of  knowledge  and  charity  to  the  profperous 
increafe  and  growth  of  the  Church,  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  that  elegant  and  art¬ 
ful  fymmetry  of  the  promifed  new  temple  in  Ezekiel,  and  all  thofe  fumptuous  things 
tinder  the  law  were  made  to  fignify  the  inward  beauty  and  fplendor  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  thus  govern’d.  And  whether  this  be  commanded,  let  it  now  be  judg’d.  Sr. 
Paul  after  his  preface  to  the  firft  of  Timothy,  which  he  concludes  in  the  17th  verfe 
with  Amen,  enters  upon  the  fubjedt  of  his  epiftle,  which  is  to  eftablifh  the  Churchy- 
Government,  with  a  command  :  “  This  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  Son  Timothy  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prophecies  which  went  before  on  thee,  that  thou  by  them  mighteft  war  a 
good  warfare.51  Which  is  plain  enough  thus  expounded  :  This  charge  I  commit  to  thee, 
wherein  I  now  go  about  to  inftrudt  thee  how  thou  fhalt  fet  up  Church-difcipline,  that 
thou  mighteft  war  a  good  warfare,  bearing  thyfelf  conftantly  and  faithfully  in  the  Mi- 
niftry,  which  in  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians  is  alfo  called  a  warfare  ;  and  fo  after  a  kind 
of  parenthefis  concerning  Hymenaeus,  he  returns  to  his  command,  though  under  the 
mild  word  of  exhorting,  Chap.  II.  ver.  r.  t4  I  exhort  therefore  as  if  he  had  inter¬ 
rupted  his  former  command  by  the  occafional  mention  of  Elymenaeus.  More  beneath 
in  the  14th  verfe  of  the  3d  chapter,  when  he  hath  delivered  the  duties  of  Bifhops  or 
Prefbyters,  and  Deacons,  not  once  naming  any  other  order  in  the  Church,  he  thus  adds; 
“  Thefe  things  write  l  unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  fhortly  (fuch  neceftity  it 
feems  there  was)  but  if  1  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayeft  know  how  thou  oughteft  to  be¬ 
have  thyfelf  in  the  houfe  of  God.”  From  this  place  it  may  be  juftly  afked,.  whether 
Timothy  by  this  here  written,  might  know  what  was  to  be  known  concerning  the  orders 
of  Church  governors  or  no  ?  If  he  might,  then  in  fuch  a  clear  text  as  this  may  we  know 
too  without  further  jangle  ;  if  he  might  not,  then  did  St  Paul  write  infufficiently,  and 
moreover  faid  not  true,  for  he  faith  here  he  might  know ;  and  I  perfuade  myfelf  he  did 
know  ere  this  was  written,  but  that  the  Apoftle  had  more  regard  to  the  inftrudlion  of 
us,  than  to  the  informing  of  him.  In  the  filth  Chapter,  after  fome  other  Church-Pre¬ 
cepts  concerning  difeipline,  mark  what  a  dreadful  command  follows,  ver.  21.  “I  charge 
thee  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  eledl  Angels,  that  thou  obferve  thefe 
things.”  And  as  if  all  were  not  yet  fure  enough,  he  clofes  up  the  epiftle  with  an  adju¬ 
ring  charge  thus ;  “  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  fight  of  God,  who  quickneth  all  things. 
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and  before  Chrift  Jefus,  that  thou  keep  this  commandment that  is,  the  whole  com¬ 
mandment  concerning  difcipline,  being  the  main  purpofe  of  the  epiftle :  altho’  Hooker 
would  fain  have  this  denouncement  reier’d  to  the  particular  precept  going  before,  be- 
caufe  the  word  commandment  is  in  the  fingular  number,  not  remembring  that  even  in 
the  firff  chapter  of  this  epiftle,  the  word  commandment  is  ufed  in  a  plural  ftnfe,  ver.  5. 
“  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  And  what  more  frequent  than  in  like 
manner  to  fay,  the  law  ot  iViofes  ?  So  that  either  to  reftrain  the  fignificance  too  much,  or 
too  much  to  inlarge  it,  would  make  the  adjuration  either  not  fo  weighty,  or  not  fo  perti¬ 
nent.  And  thus  we  find  here  that  the  rules  of  Church-difcipline  are  not  only  command¬ 
ed,  but  hedg’d  about  with  fuch-  a  terrible  impalement  of  commands,  as  he  that  will 
break  through  wilfully  to  violate  the  lean  of  them,  muft  hazard  the  wounding  of  his 
confcience  even  to  death.  Yet  all  this  notwithftanding,  we  fhall  find  them  broken  well 
nigh  all  by  the  fair  pretenders  even  of  the  next  ages.  No  lefs  to  the  contempt  of  him 
whom  they  feign  to  be  the  Archfounder  of  Erelaty,  St.  Peter,  who  by  what  he  writes 
in  the  th  chapter  of  his  firft  Epiftle,  fhould  feem  to  be  far  another  man  than  tradition 
reports  him  :  there  he  commits  to  the  Prefbyters  only  full  authority,  both  of  feeding  the 
flock  and  epifcopating  ;  and  commands  that  obedience  be  given  to  them  as  to  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  which  is  his  mighty  ordinance.  Yet  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  repel  the 
ventrous  boldnefs  of  innovation  that  enlued,  changing  the  decrees  of  God  that  are  im¬ 
mutable,  as  if  they  had  been  breath’d  by  man.  Neverthelefs  when  Chrift,  by  thofe  v'i- 
fions  of  St.  John,  forefhews  the  reformation  of  his  Church,  he  bids  him  take  his  reed, 
and  mete  it  out  again  after  the  firft  pattern,  for  he  prefcribes  him  no  other.  “  Arife, 
faid  the  Angel,  and  meafure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worfhip 
therein.”  What  is  there  in  the  world  can  meafure  men  but  difcipline  ?  Our  word  ruling 
imports  no  lefts.  Dodrine  indeed  is  the  meafure,  or  at  leaft  the  reafon  of  the  meafure, 
ftis  true  ;  but  unlefs  the  meafure  be  applied  to  that  which  it  is  to  meafure,  how  can  it 
adually  do  its  proper  work  ?  Whether  therefore  difcipline  be  all  one  with  dodrine,  or 
the  particular  application  thereof  to  this  or  that  perfon,  we  all  agree  that  dodrine  muft 
be  fuch  only  as  is  commanded ;  or  whether  it  be  fomething  really  differing  from  dodrine, 
yet  was  it  only  of  God’s  appointment,  as  being  the  moft  adequate  meafure  of  the 
Church  and  her  Children,  which  is  here  the  office  of  a  great  evangelift,  and  the  reed 
given  him  from  Heaven.  But  that  part  of  the  temple  which  is  not  thus  meafured,  fo 
far  is  it  from  being  in  God’s  tuition  or  delight,  that  in  the  following  verfe  he  rejeds  it; 
however,  in  fhew  and  vifibility  it  may  feem  a  part  of  his  Church,  yet  in  as  much  as  it 
lies  thus  unmeafur’d,  he  leaves  it  to  be  trampled  by  the  gentiles  ;  that  is,  to  be  polluted 
with  idolatrous  and  gentilifh  rites  and  ceremonies.  And  that  the  principal  reformation 
here  foretold,  is  already  come  to  pafs,  as  well  in  difcipline  as  in  dodrine,  the  ftate  of 
our  neighbour  Churches  afford  us  to  behold.  Thus  through  all  the  periods  and  changes 
of  the  Church,  it  hath  been  proved  that  God  hath  ftill  referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of 
■enading  Church-government. 

CHAP.  III. 

That  it  is  dangerous  and  unworthy  the  Gofpel,  to  hold  that  church- 
government  is  to  be  pattern’d  by  the  Law,  as  Bilhop  Andrews 
and  the  Primate  of  Armagh  maintain. 

WE  may  return  now  from  this  interpofing  difficulty  thus  remov’d,  to  affirm,  that 
fince  church-government  is  fo  ftridly  commanded  in  God’s  word,  the  firft  and 
greate.ft  reafon  why  vre  fhould  l'ubmit  thereto,  is  becaufe  God  hath  fo  commanded  But 
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whether  of  thefe  two,  Prelaty,  or  Prefbytery  can  prove  itfelf  to  be  fupported  by  this  firft 
and  greateft  reafon,  mull  be  the  next  dilpute  :  wherein  this  pofition  is  to  be  firft  laid 
down,  as  granted  ;  that  I  may  not  follow  a  chafe  rather  than  an  argument,  that  one  of 
thefe  two,  and  none  other,  is  of  God’s  ordaining  ;  and  if  it  be,  that  ordinance  muft  be 
evident  in  the  gofpel.  For  the  imperfect  and  obfcure  inftitution  of  the  law,  which  the 
Apoftles  themfelves  doubt  not  oft  times  to  villify,  cannot  give  rules  to  the  compleat  and 
glorious  miniftration  of  the  gofpel,  which  looks  on  the  law  as  on  a  child,  not  as  on  a 
tutor.  And  that  the  Prelates  have  no  fure  foundation  in  the  gofpel,  their  own  guiltinefs 
doth  manifeft  •,  they  would  not  elfe  run  quefting  up  as  high  as  Adam  to  fetch  their 
original,  as  *tis  faid  one  of  them  lately  did  in  public.  To  which  aflerticn,  had  I 
heard  it,  becaufe  I  fee  they  are  fo  infatiable  of  antiquity,  I  fhould  have  gladly 
a /Tented,  and  confeft  them  yet  more  ancient  :  For  Lucifer  before  Adam,  was 
the  firft  prelate  angel  *,  and  both  he,  as  is  commonly  thought,  and  our  forefather 
Adam,  as  we  all  know,  for  afpiring  above  their  orders,  were  miferably  degraded.  But 
others  better  advis’d,  are  content  to  receive  their  beginning  from  Aaron  and  his  Tons, 
among  whom  Bifhop  Andrews  of  late  years,  and  in  thefe  times  the  primate  of  Armagh, 
for  their  learning,  are  reputed  the  beft  able  to  fay  what  may  be  faid  in  this  opinion. 
The  primate  in  his  difcourle  about  the  original  of  Epifcopacy  newly  revis’d,- begins  thus  : 
“  The  ground  of  Epifcopacy  is  fetch’d  partly  from  the  pattern  prefcribed  by  God  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  partly  from  the  imitation  thereof  brought  in  by  the  Apoftles.” 
Herein  I  muft  entreat  to  be  excus’d  of  the  defire  I  have  to  be  fatisfy’d,  how  for  example 
the  ground  of  Epifcopacy  is  fetch’d  partly  from  the  example  of  the  Old  Teftament,  by 
whom  next,  and  by  whofe  authority.  Secondly,  how  the  Church-government  under 
the  Gofpel,  can  be  rightly  call’d  an  imitation  of  that  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  for  that  the 
Gofpel  is  the  end  and'  fulfilling  of  the  law,  our  liberty  alfo  from  the  bondage  of  the 
law,  I  plainly  read.  How  then  the  ripe  age  of  the  Gofpel  fhould  be  put  tofchool  again, 
and  learn  to  govern  herfelf  from  the  infancy  of  the  law,  the  ftronger  to  imitate  the 
weaker,  the  freeman  to  follow  the  captive,  the  learn’d  to  be  leffon’d  by  the  rude,  will 
be  a  hard  undertaking  to  evince  from  any  of  thofe  principles  which  either  art  or  infpi- 
ration  hath  written.  If  any  thing  done  by  the  Apoftles  may  be  drawn  howfoever  to  a 
likenefs  of  fomething  mofaieal,  if  it  cannot  be  prov’d  that  it  was  done  of  purpofe  in  imi¬ 
tation,  as  having  the  right  thereof  grounded  in  nature,  and  not  in  ceremony  or  type, 
it  will  little  avail  the  matter.  The  whole  Judaic  law  is  either  political,  (and  to  take  pat¬ 
tern  by  that,  no  Chriftian  nation  ever  thought  itfelf  oblig’d  in  confcience)  or  moral, 
which  contains  in  it  the  obfervation  of  whatfoever  is  fubftantially,  and  perpetually  true 
and  good,  either  in  religion,  or  courfe  of  life.  That  which  is  thus  moral,  befides  what 
we  fetch  from  thofe  un-written  laws  and  ideas  which  nature  hath  ingraven  in  us,  the 
Gofpel,  as  ftands  with  her  dignity  moft,  lectures  to  us  from  her  own  authentic  hand¬ 
writing  and  command,  not  copies  out  from  the  borrow’d  manufcript  of  a  fubfervient 
fcrowl,  by  way  of  imitating  :  As  well  might  fhe  be  faid  in  her  facrament  of  water,  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  baptifm  of  John.  What  though  fhe  retain  excommunication  us’d  in  the  fyna- 
gogue,  retain  the  morality  of  the  fabbath  ?  fhe  does  not  therefore  imitate  the  law  her 
underling,  but  perfecft  her.  All  that  was  morally  deliver’d  from  the  law  to  the  Gofpel, 
in  the  office  of  the  Priefts  and  Levites,  was,  that  there  fhould  be  a  Miniftry  fet  apart  to 
teach  and  difcipline  the  Church;  both  which  duties  the  Apoftles  thought  good  to  com¬ 
mit  to  the  Prefbyters.  And  if  any  diftinbtion  of  honour  were  to  be  made' among  them, 
they  directed  it  fhould  be  to  thofe  not  that  only  rule  well,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  that 
labour  in  the  word  and  doftrine.  By  which  we  are  taught,  that  laborious  teaching  is  the 
moft  honourable  prelaty  that  one  Minifter  can  have  above  another  in  the  Gofpel  :  If 
therefore  the  fuperiority  of  bifhopfhip  be  grounded  on  the  priefthood  as  a  part  of  the 
moral  law,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  an  imitation  ;  for  it  were  ridiculous  that  morality  fhould 
imitate  morality,  which  ever  was  the  fame  thing.  This  very  word  of  patterning  or  imi- 
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•taring,  excludes  Epifcopacy  from  the  folid  and  grave  Ethical  law,  and  betrays  it  to  be  a 
mere  child  of  ceremony,  or  likelier  fome  mifbegotten  thing,  that  having  pluckt  the 
gay  feathers  of  her  obfolete  bravery,  to  hide  her  own  deformed  barrennefs,  now  vaunts 
and  glories  in  her  ftolen  plumes  In  the  mean  while,  what  danger  there  is  againft  the 
very  life  of  the  Gofpel,  to  make  in  any  thing  the  Typical  law  her  pattern,  and  how 
impoffible  in  that  which  touches  the  prieftly  government,  I  fhall  ufe  fuch  light  as  I  have 
receiv’d,  to  lay  open.  It  cannot  be  unknown  by  what  expreffions  the  holy  Apoftle  St. 
Paul  fpares  not  to  explain  to  us  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  law,  calling  thofe  ordi¬ 
nances  which  were  the  chief  and  effential  offices  of  the  priefts,  the  elements  and  rudiments 
ol  the  world,  both  weak  and  beggarly.  Now  to  breed,  and  bring  up  the  children  of  the 
promife,  the  heirs  of  liberty  and  grace,  under  fuch  a  kind  of  government  as  is  profeft 
to  be  but  an  imitation  of  that  Miniftry  which  engender’d  to  bondage  the  fons  of  Agar-, 
how  can  this  be  but  a  foul  injury  and  derogation,  if  not  a  cancelling  of  that  birth¬ 
right  and  immunity  which  (Thrift  hath  purchas’d  for  us  with  his  blood  ?  For  the  mini- 
ftration  of  the  law  confining  of  carnal  things,  drew  to  it  fuch  a  Miniftry  as  confifted  of 
carnal  refpects,  dignity,  precedence,  and  the  like.  And  fuch  a  Miniftry  eftabliffi’d  in 
the  Gofpel,  as  is  founded  upon  the  points  and  terms  of  fuperiority,  and  nefts  itfelf  in 
worldly  honours,  will  draw  to  it,  and  we  fee  it  doth,  fuch  a  religion  as  runs  back  again 
to  the  old  pomp  and  glory  of  the  fiefh  :  F.  r  doubtlefs  there  is  a  certain  attraction  and 
magnetick  force  betwixt  the  religion  and  the  minifterial  form  thereof.  If  the  religion 
be  pure,  fpiritual,  fimple  and  lowly,  as  the  Gofpel  moft  truly  is,  fuch  muft  the  face  of 
the  Miniitry  be.  And  in  like  manner  if  the  form  of  the  miniftry  be  grounded  in  the 
worldly  degrees  of  authority,  honour,  temporal  jurifdiction,  we  fee  with  our  eyes  it  will 
turn  the  inward  power  and  purity  of  the  gofpel  into  the  outward  carnality  of  the 
law  ;  evaporating  and  exhaling  the  internal  worffiip  into  empty  conformities,  and 
gay  ffiews.  And  what  remains  then  but  that  we  ftiould  run  into  as  dangerous  and  deadly 
npoftacy  as  our  lamentable  neighbours  the  Papifts,  who  by  this  very  fnare  and  pitfall  of 
imitating  the  ceremonial  law,  fell  into  that  irrecoverable  fuperftition,  as  muft  needs 
make  void  the  covenant  of  falvation  to  them  that  perfift  in  this  blindnefs  ? 

CHAP.  IV. 

That  it  is  impoffible  to  make  the  prieflhood  of  Aaron  a  pattern 

whereon  to  ground  Epifcopacy. 

THAT  which  was  promis’d  next,  is  to  declare  the  impoffibility  of  grounding  evan¬ 
gelic  government  in  the  imitation  of  the  Jewifh  priefthood ;  which  will  be  done 
by  coniidering  both  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  and  the  office  itfelf.  Aaron  and  his  fons 
were  the  princes  of  their  tribe  before  they  were  fanctify’d  to  the  prieflhood :  that  perfonal 
eminence  which  they  held  above  the  other  Levites,  they  receiv’d  not  only  from  their  of¬ 
fice,  but  partly  brought  it  into  their  office  and  fo  from  that  time  forward  the  priefts 
were  not  chofen  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Levites,  as  our  Bifhops,  but  were  born 
inheritors  of  the  dignity.  Therefore  unlefs  we  fhall  chufe  our  Prelates  only  out  of  the 
nobility,  and  let  them  run  in  a  blood,  there  can  be  no  poffible  imitation  of  lording  over 
their  brethren  in  regard  of  their  perfons  altogether  unlike.  As  for  the  office,  which  was 
a  reprefentation  of  (Thrift’s  own  perfon  more  immediately  in  the  high-prieft,  and  of  his 
whole  prieftly  office  in  all  the  other,  to  the  performance  of  which  the  Levites  were  but 
as  fervitors  and  deacons,  it  was  neceffary  there  fliould  be  a  diftinblion  of  dignity  be¬ 
tween  two  functions  of  fo  great  odds.  But  there  being  no  fuch  difference  among  our 
Minifters,  unlefs  it  be  in  reference  to  the  deacons,  it  is  impoffible  to  found  a  Prelaty 
upon  the  imitation  of  this  priefthood  :  For  wherein,  or  in  what  work  is  the  office  of  a 
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prelate  excellent  above  that  of  a  pallor  ?  In  ordination,  you’ll  fay  •,  but  flatly  againft  Scrip¬ 
ture:  for  there  we  know  Timothy  receiv’d  ordination  by  the  hands  of  the  Prelbytery, 
notwithftanding  all  the  vain  delufions  that  are  us’d  to  evade  that  teftimony,  and  maintain 
an  unwarrantable  ufurpation.  But  wherefore  fhould  ordination  be  a  caufe  of  fetting 
up  a  fuperior  degree  in  the  Church  ?  Is  not  that  whereby  Chrift  became  our  Saviour  a 
higher  and  greater  work,  than  that  whereby  he  did  ordain  meflTengers  to  preach  and  pu- 
biifh  him  our  Saviour  ?  Every  Minifler  fuftains  the  perfon  of  Chrift  in  his  higheft  work 
of  communicating  to  us  the  myfteries  of  our  falvation,  and  hath  the  power  of  binding 
and  abfolving  ;  how  fhould  he  need  a  higher  dignity  to  reprefent  or  execute  that  which  is 
an  inferior  work  in  Chrift  ?  Why  fhould  the  performance  of  ordination,  which  is  a  lower 
office,  exalt  a  prelate,  and  not  the  feldom  difeharge  of  a  higher  and  more  noble  office, 
which  is  preachmg  and  adminiftring,  much  rather  deprefs  him  ?  Verily,  neither  the  na¬ 
ture,  nor  the  example  of  ordination  doth  any  way  require  an  imparity  between  the 
ordainer  and  the  ordained  :  For  what  more  natural  than  every  like  to  produce  his  like, 
man  to  beget  man,  fire  to  propagate  fire  ?  And  in  examples  of  higheft  opinion  the 
ordainer  is  inferior  to  the  ordained  •,  for  the  Pope  is  net  made  by  the  precedent  Pope,  but 
by  Cardinals,  who  ordain  and  confecrate  to  a  higher  and  greater  office  than  their  own. 

chap.  v. 

To  the  arguments  of  Bifhop  Andrews,  and  the  Primate. 

IT  follows  here  to  attend  to  certain  objedtions  in  a  little  treatife  lately  printed  among 
others  of  like  fort  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  title  faid  to  be  out  of  the  rude  draughts  of 
Bifhop  Andrews  :  And  furely  they  be  rude  draughts  indeed,  in  fo  much  that  it  is  marvel 
to  think  what  his  friends  meant  to  let  come  abroad  fuch  ffiallow  reafonings  with  the  name 
of  a  man  fo  much  bruited  for  learning.  In  the  12  and  23  pages  he  feems  moft  notori- 
oufly  inconftant  to  himfelf ;  for  in  the  former  place  he  tells  us  he  forbears  to  take  any 
argument  of  prelaty  from  Aaron,  as  being  the  type  of  Chrift.  In  the  latter  he  can  for¬ 
bear  no  longer,  but  repents  him  of  his  raffi  gratuity,  affirming,  that  to  fay,  Chrift  being 
come  in  the  flefn,  his  figure  in  the  high-prieft  ceafeth,  is  the  ffiift  of  an  Anabaptift  *, 
and  ftifiy  argues,  that  Chrift  being  as  well  King  as  Prieft,  was  as  well  fore-refembled  by 
the  kings  then,  as  by  the  high-prieft :  So  that  if  his  coming  take  away  the  one  type, 
it  muft  alfo  the  other.  Marvellous  piece  of  divinity !  and  well  worth  that  the  land 
fhould  pay  fix  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for,  in  a  bilhoprick;  altho’  I  read  of  no  fophiuer 
among  the  Greeks  that  was  fo  dear,  neither  Hippias  nor  Protagoras,  nor  any  whom  the 
Socratic  fchool  famoufiy  related  without  hire.  Here  we  have  the  type  of  the  king  few’d 
to  the  tippet  of  the  Bifhop,  futt’ly  to  caft  a  jealoufy  upon  the  crown,  as  if  the  right  of 
kings,  like  Meleager  in  the  Metamorphofis,  were  no  longer-liv’d  than  the  firebrand  of 
prelaty.  But  more  likely  the  Prelates  fearing  (for  their  own  guilty  carriage  protefts 
they  do  fear)  that  their  fair  days  cannot  long  hold,  pradtife  by  pofteffing  the  king  with 
this  moft  falfe  dodtrine,  to  engage  his  power  for  them,  as  in  his  own  quarrel,  that  when 
they  fall  they  may  fall  in  a- general  ruin  ;  juft  as  .cruel  Tiberius  would  wifh. 

“  When  I  die  let  the  earth  be  rolled  in  flames.” 

But  where,  O  Bifhop,  doth  the  purpofe  of  the  law  fet  forth  Chrift  to  us  as  a  King  ?  That 
which  never  was  intended  in  the  law  can  never  be  abolifhed  as  part  thereof.  When  the 
law  was  made,  there  was  no  King:  if  before  the  law,  or  under  the  law,  God  by  a  fpecial 
type  in  any  King  would  fore-fignify  the  future  Kingdom  of  Chrift,  which  is  not  yet  vifibly 
come  ;  what  was  that  to  the  law  ?  The  whole  ceremonial  law  (and  types  can  be  in  no  law 
elfe)  comprehends  nothing  but  the  propitiatory  office  of  Chrift’s  Priefthood,  which  being  in 
iubftance  accomplith’d,  both  law  and  priefthood  fades  away  of  itfelf,  and  pafles  into  air  like  a 
Vol.  I.  H  tran- 
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tranfitory  vifion,  and  the  right  of  Kings  neither  ftands  by  any  type  nor  falls.  We  ao 
knowledge  that  the  civil  magiftrate  wears  an  authority  of  God’s  giving,  and  ought  to 
be  obey’d  as  his  vice-gerent.  But  to  make  a  King  a  type,  we  fay  is  an  abufive  and  un- 
fkilful  fpeech,  and  of  a  moral  folidity  makes  it  feern  a  ceremonial  lhadow :  therefore 
your  typical  chain  of  King  and  Pried  mud  unlink.  But  is  not  the  type  of  Prieft  taken 
away  by  Chrift’s  coming  ?  No,  faith  this  famous  protedant  Bifhop  of  Wincheftcr,  it  is 
not ;  and  he  that  faith  it  is,  is  an  Anabaptid.  What  think  ye,  Readers,  do  ye  not  un- 
derdand  him  ?  What  can  be  gather’d  hence,  but  that  the  Prelate  would  ftil'1  faerifice  ? 
Conceive  him,  Readers,  he  would  miffiflcate.  Their  altars  indeed  were  in  a  fair  for- 
wardnefs ;  and  by  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  they  were  fettir.g  up  the  molten  calf  of  their  mafs 
again,  and  of  their  great  hierarch  the  pope.  For  if  the  type  of  Prieft  be  not  taken 
away,  then  neither  of  the  High-pried,  it  were  a  ftrange  beheading  5  and  High-pried 
more  than  one  there  cannot  be,  and  that  one  can  be  no  lefs  than  a  Pope.  And  this 
doubtlefs  was  the  bent  of  his  career,  though  never  fo  covertly.  Yea,  but  there  was 
fomething  elfe  in  the  High-Prieft  befides  the  figure,  as  is  plain  by  St.  Paul’s  acknowledg¬ 
ing  him.  ’Tis  true,  that  in  the  17th  of  Deut.  whence  this  authority  arifes  to  the  Pried 
in  matters  too  hard  for  the  fecular  judges,  as  mud  needs  be  many  in  the  occafions  of 
thofe  times,  involv’d  fo  with  ceremonial  niceties,  no  wonder  though  it  be  commanded  to 
enquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Prieds,  who  befides  the  magidrates  their  collegues,  had  the 
oracle  of  Urim  to  confult  with.  And  whether  the  High-Pried  Ananias  had  not  incroach’d 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  priedly  authority,  or  whether  he  ufed  it  rightly,  was  no  time  then 
for  St.  Paul  to  conted  about.  But  if  this  indance  be  able  to  affert  any  right  of  jurifdic- 
tion  to  the  Clergy,  it  mud  impart  it  in  common  to  all  Miniders,  fince  it  were  a  great 
folly  to  feek  for  counfel  in  a  hard  intricate  fcruple  from  a  dunce  Prelate,  when  there 
might  be  found  a  fpeedier  folution  from  a  grave  and  learned  minider,  vrhom  God  hath 
gifted  with  the  judgment  of  Urim,  more  amply  oft-times  than  all  the  Prelates  together  ; 
and  now  in  the  gofpel  hath  granted  the  privilege  of  this  oraculous  Ephod  alike  to  all  his 
Miniders.  The  reafon  therefore  of  imparity  in  the  Prieds,  being  now,  as  is  aiorefaid, 
really  ann till’d  both  in  their  perfon,  and  in  their  reprefentative  office,  what  right  of  ju- 
rifdidbion  foever  can  be  from  this  place  leviticaliy  bequeath’d,  mud  defcend  upon  the 
miniders  of  the  gofpel  equally,  as  it  finds  them  in  all  other  points  equal.  Well  then, 
he  is  finally  content  to  let  Aaron  go  ;  Eleazar  will  ferve  his  turn,  as  being  a  fuperior 
of  fuperiors.  and  yet  no  type  of  Chrid  in  Aaron’s  life-time.  O  thou  that  would’d  wind 
into  any  figment,  or  phantafm,  to  lave  thy  miter !  yet  all  this  will  not  fudge,  tho’  it  be 
cunningly  interpolifh’d  by  fome  fecond  hand  with  crooks  and  emendations :  Hear  then  ; 
the  type  of  Chrid  in  fome  one  particular,  as  of  entring  yearly  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  fuch  like,  reded  upon  the  High-pried  only  as  more  immediately  perfonating  our 
Saviour  :  but  to  refemble  his  whole  fatisfadory  office,  all  the  lineage  of  Aaron  was  no 
more  than  fufficient.  u-md  all,  or  any  of  the  Prieds  confider’d  feparately  without  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  highed,  are  but  as  a  lifelefs  trunk,  and  fignify  nothing.  And  this  fhews  the 
excellence  of  Chrid’s  Sacrifice,  who  at  once  and  in  one  perfon  fulfill’d  that  which  many 
hundreds  of  Prieds  many  times  repeating  had  enough  to  forefhew.  What  other  impa¬ 
rity  there  was  among  themfelves,  we  may  fafely  fuppofe  it  depended  on  the  dignity  of 
their  birth  and  family,  together  with  the  circumdances  of  a  carnal  fervice,  which  might 
afford  many  priorities.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  fum  of  what  the  Bifhop  hath  laid  to¬ 
gether  to  make  plea  for  Prelaty  by  imitation  of  the  law :  Though  indeed,  if  it  may 
dand,  it  will  infer  Popedom  all  as  well.  Many  other  courfes  he  tries,  enforcing  him- 
felf  with  much  odentation  of  endlefs  genealogies,  as  if  he  were  the  man  that  St.  Paul 
forewarns  us  of  in  Timothy,  but  fo  unvigoroufiy,  that  I  do  not  fear  his  winning  of  many 
to  his  caufe,  but  fuch  as  doting  upon  great  names  are  either  over- weak,  or  over-fudden 
of  faith.  I  fhali  not  refufe  therefore  to  learn  fo  much  prudence  as  I  find  in  the  Roman 
loldier  that  attended  the  crofs,  not  to  dand  breaking  or  legs,  when  the  breath  is  quite 
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out  of  the  body,  but  pafs  to  that  which  follows.  The  primate  of  Armagh  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  tractate  feeks  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  place  in  the  66th  of  Ifaiah,  “  I 
will  take  of  them  for  Priefls  and  Levites,  faith  the  Lord,”  to  uphold  hereby  fuch  a 
form  of  fuperiority  among  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  fucceeding  thofe  in  the  law,  as 
the  Lord’s-day  did  the  Sabbath.  But  certain  if  this  method  may  be  admitted  of  inter¬ 
preting  thofe  prophetical  paftages  concerning  chriftian  times  in  a  pundtual  correfpondence. 
it  may  with  equal  probability  be  urg’d  upon  us,  that  we  are  bound  to  obfcrve  fomc 
monthly  lolemnity  anfwerable  to  the  New  Moons,  as  well  as  the  Lord’s-day  which  we 
keep  in  lieu  of  the  Sabbath  :  for  in  the  23d  verfe  the  prophet  joins  them  in  the  fame 
manner  together,  as  before  he  did  the  Priefts  and  Levites,  thus.  “  And  it  fhall  come  to 
pafs  that  from  one  New  Moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  fhall  all 
fiefh  come  to  worfhip  before  me,  faith  the  Lord.”  Undoubtedly  with  as  good  confe- 
quence  may  it  be  alledg’d  from  hence,  that  we  are  to  folemnize  fome  religious  monthly 
meeting  different  from  the  Sabbath,  as  from  the  other  any  diftindt  formality  of  ecclefiaf- 
ticaj  orders  may  be  inferr’d.  This  rather  will  appear  to  be  the  lawful  and  unconftrain’d 
fenfe  of  the  text,  that  God  in  taking  of  them  for  Priefts  and  Levites,  will  not  efteem  them 
unworthy,  though  Gentiles,  to  undergo  any  fundtion  in  the  Church,  but  will  make  of 
them  a  full  and  perfedt  miniftry,  as  was  that  of  the  Priefts  and  Levites  in  their  kind. 
And  Bifhop  Andrews  himfelf,  to  end  the  controverfy,  fends  us  a  candid  expofition  of 
this  quoted  verfe  from  the  24th  page  of  his  faid  book,  plainly  deciding  that  God  by 
thofe  legal  names  there  of  Priefts  and  Levites  means  our  Presbyters  and  Deacons ;  for 
which  eithefr  ingenuous  confeflion,  or  flip  of  his  pen,  we  give  him  thanks,  and  withal  to 
him  that  brought  thefe  treatifes  into  one  volume,  who  fetting  the  contradictions  of  two 
learned  men  fo  near  together,  did  not  forefee.  What  other  deducements  or  analogies  are 
cited  out  of  St.  Paul  to  prove  a  likenefs  between  the  minifters  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament,  having  try’d  their  finews,  I  judge  they  may  pafs  without  harm-doing  to  our 
caufe.  We  may  remember  then  that  Prelaty  neither  hath  nor  can  have  foundation  in 
the  law,  nor  yet  in  the  gofpel ;  which  aflertion  as  being  for  the  plainnefs  thereof  a  matter 
of  eye-fight,  rather  than  of-  difquifition,  I  voluntarily  omit;  not  forgetting  to  fpeciiy  this 
note  again,  jdiat  the  earneft  defire  which  the  Prelates  have  to  build  their  hierarchy  upon 
the  fandy  ^ottorq  of  the  law,  gives  us  to  fee  abundantly  the  little  affiurance  which  they 
find  to  reaf  up  their  high  roofs  by  the  authority  of  the  gofpel,  repulfed  as  it  were  from 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  and  driven  to  take  fandtuary  among  the  Jews.  Lienee  that 
open  confeluon  of  the  Primate  before-mention’d  ;  “  Epifcopacy  is  fetch’d  partly  from 
the  pattern  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  partly  from  the  New  as  an  imitation  of  the  Old 
though  nothing  can  be  more  rotten  in  divinity  than  fuch  a  pofition  as  this,  and  is  all 
one  as  to  fay,  Epifcopacy  is  partly  of  divine  inftitution,  and  partly  of  man’s  own  carving. 
For  who  gave  the  authority  to  fetch  more  from  the  pattern  of  the  law  than  what  the 
Apoftles  had  already  fetcht,  if  they  fetcht  any  thing  at  all,  as  hath  been  prov’d  they 
did  not  ?  So  was  Jeroboam’s  epifcopacy  partly  from  the  pattern  of  the  law,  and  partly 
from  the  pattern  of  his  own  carnality  ;  a  party-colour’d  and  a  party-member’d  epifco¬ 
pacy  :  and  what  can  this  be  lefs  than  a  monftrous  ?  Others  therefore  among  the  Prelates, 
perhaps  not  fo  well  able  to  brook,  or  rather  to  juftify  this  foul  relapfing  to  the  old  law, 
have  condefcended  at  laft  to  a  plain  confeffing  that  both  the  names  and  offices  of  Bifhops 
and  Prefbyters  art  firft  were  the  fame,  and  in  the  Scriptures  no  where  diftinguifhed.  This 
grants  the  remonftrant  in  the  fifth  fedtion  of  his  defence,  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  laft 
ihort  anfwer.  But  what  need  refpedt  be  had  whether  he  grant  or  grant  it  not,  when  as 
through  all  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  loftieft  times  of  Prelaty,  we  find  it  granted  ?  Je¬ 
rome  the  learnedeft  of  the  Fathers  hides  not  his  opinion,  that  cuftom  only,  which  the 
Proverb  calls  a  tyrant,  was  the  maker  of  Prelaty ;  before  his  audacious  workmanfhip  the 
Churches  were  rul’d  in  common  by  the  Prefbyters  :  and  fuch  a  certain  truth  this  w’as 
efteem’d,  that  it  became  a  decree  among  the  papal  canons  compilqfl  by  G  ration.  Anfelm 
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'£ifo  of  Canterbury,  who  to  uphold  the  points  of  his  Prelatifm  made  himfelf  a  traytcr 
to  his  country,  yet  commenting  the  Epiftles  to  Titus  and  the  Philippians,  acknowledges 
from  the  clearnefs  of  the  text,  what  Jerome  and  the  Church-Rubric  hath  before  acknow¬ 
ledged.  He  little  dreamt  then  that  the  weeding-hook  of  reformation  would  after  two 
ages  pluck  up  his  glorious  poppy  from  infulting  over  the  good  corn.  Though  knee 
fome  of  our  Britilh  Prelates,  feeing  themfelves  preft  to  produce  Scripture,  try  all  their 
cunning,  if  the  New  Teftament  will  not  help  them,  to  frame  of  their  own  heads  as  it 
were  with  wax  a  kind  of  mimic  Biflrop  limm’d  out  to  the  life  of  a  dead  Priefthood  :  Or 
elfe  they  would  ftrain  us  out  a  certain  figurative  prelate,  by  wringing  the  collective  alle¬ 
gory  of  thofe  feven  Angels  into  feven  fingle  rochets.  Howsoever,  fince  it  thus  appears 
that  cuftom  w'as  the  creator  of  Prelaty,  being  lefs  ancient  than  the  government  of  Pref-  - 
byters,  it  is  an  extreme  folly  to  give  them  the  hearing  that  tell  us  of  Bifhops  through 
fo  rnanv  a£es  :  and  if  amiinft  their  tedious  mufter  of  citations,  lees,  and  fucceflions,  it 
be  reply’ d  that  wagers  and  Church-antiquities,  fuch  as  are  repugnant  to  the  pla  n  dictate 
of  feripture,  are  both  alike  the  arguments  of  fools,  they  have  their  anfwer.  We  rather 
are  to  cite  ail  thofe  ages  to  an  arraignment  before  the  word  of  God,  wherefore,  and 
what  pretending,  how  prefuming  they  durft  alter  that  divine  inftitution  of  Prefbyters, 
w  hich  the  Apoftles  who  were  no  various  and  inconftant  men  furely  had  fet  up  in  the 
Churches  •,  and  why  they  chufe  to  live  by  cuftom  and  catalogue,  or  as  St.  Paul  faith  by 
fight  ar.d  vifibiiity,  rather  than  by  faith  ?  But  firft  I  conclude  from  their  own  mouths, 
that  God’s  command  in  feripture,  which  doubtleis  ought  to  be  the  firft  and  greateft  rea¬ 
fon  of  Church-government  is  wanting  to  Prelaty.  And  certainly  we  have  plenteous 
warrant  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  to  determine  that  the  want  of  this  reafon  is  of  itfelf 
fmheient  to  confute  all  other  pi-etences  that  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  it. 

CHAP.  VI. 

That  Prelaty  was  not  fet  up  for  prevention  of  Schifm,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended  ;  or  if  it  were,  that  it  performs  net  what  it  was  firft  fet 
up  for,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

YET  becaufe  it  hath  the  outfide  of  a  fpecious  reafon,  sqid  fpecious  things  we  know 
are  apteft  to  work  with  human  fghnefs  and  frailty,  even  againft  the  folideft  truth 
that  founds  not  plaufibly,  let  us  think  it  worth  the  examining  for  the  love  of  infirmer 
Chriftians,  of  what  'importance  this  their  fecond  reafon  may  be.  Tradition  they  fay 
hath  taught  them,  that  for  the  prevention  of  growing  fchifm,  the  Bifhop  was  heav’d 
above  the  Prefcyter.  And  muft  tradition  Ten  ever  thus  to  the  world’s  end  be  the  per¬ 
petual  canker-worm  to  eat  out  God’s  Commandments  ?  Are  his  decrees  fo  inconfiderate 
and  fo  fickle,  that  when  the  ftatutes  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  fhall  prove  durably  good 
to  many  ages,  his  in  forty  years  fhall  be  found  defective,  ill-contriv’d,  and  for  needful 
caufes  to  be  alter’d  ?  Our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  did  not  only  forefee,  but  foretel  and 
forewarn  us  to  look  for  Schifm.  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  imagin’d  of  God’s  wifdom,  or  at 
lead:  of  apoftolic  prudence,  to  fet  up  fuch  a  government  in  the  tendernefs  of  the  Church, 
as  fhould  incline,  or  not  be  more  able  than  any  others  to  oppofe  itfelf  to  fchifm  r  it  was 
well  known  what  a  bold  iurker  fchifm  was,  even  in  the  houfhold  of  Chrift  between  his 
own  difciples  and  thofe  of  John  the  Baptif:  about  fafting :  and  early  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles  the  ncife  of  Schifm  had  aimoit  d.  jwn’d  the  proclaiming  of  the  gofpel ;  yet  we 
read  not  in  feripture  that  any  thought  was  had  of  making  Prelates,  no  not  in  thofe 
places  where  diiiention  was  moft  rife.  If  Prelaty  had  been  then  efteem’d  a  remedy 
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againft  Schifm,  where  was  it  more  needful  than  in  that  great  variance  among  the  Corin. 
thians  which  St.  Paul  fo  laboured  to  reconcile  ?  and  whole  eye  could  have  found  the  fit¬ 
ted:  remedy  fooner  than  his  ?  and  what  could  have  made  the  remedy  more  available, 
than  to  have  ufed  it  fpeedily  ?  And  laftly,  what  could  have  been  more  necefiary  than  to 
have  written  it  for  our  inftrudtion  ?  yet  we  fee  he  neither  commended  it  to  us,  nor  ufed 
it  himfelf.  For  the  fame  divifion  remaining  there,  or  elfe  burfting  forth  again  more  than 
twenty  years  after  St.  Paul’s  death,  we  find  in  Clement’s  Epiftle  of  venerable  authority, 
written  to  the  yet  factious  Corinthians,  that  they  were  ftill  govern’d  by  Prefbyters.  And 
the  fame  of  other  Churches  out  of  Hernias,  and  divers  other  the  fcholars  of  the  Apof- 
tles,  by  the  late  induftry  of  the  learned  Salmafius  appears.  Neither  yet  did  this  wor¬ 
thy  Clement  St.  Paul’s  difciple,  though  writing  to  them  to  lay  afide  fchifm,  in  the  lead 
word  advife  them  to  change  the  Prefbyterian  government  into  Prelaty.  And  therefore 
if  God  afterward  gave  or  permitted  this  infurreCtion  of  Epifcopacy,  it  is  to  be  fear’d  he 
did  it  in  his  wrath,  as  he  gave  the  Ifraelites  a  King.  With  fo  good  a  will  doth  he  ufe  to 
alter  his  own  chofen  government  once  eftablifh’d.  For  mark  whether  this  rare  device  of 
man’s  brain,  thus  preferr’d  before  the  ordinance  of  God,  had  better  fuccefs  than  flefhly 
wifdom,  not  counfeliing  with  God,  is  wont  to  have.  So  far  was  it  from  removing 
fchifm,  that  if  fchifm  parted  the  congregations  before,  now  it  rent  and  mangled,  now  it 
rag’d.  Herefy  begat  herefy  with  a  certain  monftrous  hafte  of  pregnancy  in  her  birth,  at 
once  born  and  bringing  forth.  Contentions,  before  brotherly,  were  now  hofbile.  Men 
went  to  chufe  their  Bifhop  as  they  went  to  a  pitcht  field,  and  the  day  of  his  eleftion  was 
like  the  hacking  of  a  city,  fometimes  ended  with  the  blood  of  thoufands.  Nor  this 
among  heretics  only,  but  men  of  the  fame  belief,  yea  confeflfors ;  and  that  with  fuch 
odious  ambition,  that  Eufebius  in  his  eighth  book  teftifies  he  abhorr’d  to  write.  And 
the  reafon  is  not  obfcure,  for  the  poor  dignity,  or  rather  burden,  of  a  parochial  Preiby- 
ter  could  not  engage  any  great  party,  nor  that  to  any  deadly  feud  :  but  Prelaty  was  a 
power  of  that  extent  and  fway,  that  if  her  election  were  popular,  it  was  feldom  not  the 
caufe  of  l'ome  faction  or  broil  in  the  Church.  But  if  her  dignity  came  by  favour  of 
fome  prince,  fhe  was  from  that  time  his  creature,  and  obnoxious  to  comply  with  his 
ends  in  (late,  were  they  right  or  wrong.  So  that  inftead  of  finding  Prelaty  an  impeacher 
of  fchifm  or  faction,  the  more  I  fearch,  the  more  I  grow  into  all  perfuafion  to  think  ra¬ 
ther  that  faftion  and  fire,  as  with  a  fpoufal  ring,  are  wedded  together,  never  to  be  di¬ 
vorced.  But  here  let  every  one  behold  the  juft  and  dreadful  judgment  of  God  meeting 
with  the  audacious  pride  of  man,  that  durfl  offer  to  mend  the  ordinances  of  Heaven. 
God  out  of  the  ftrife  of  men  brought  forth  by  his  Apo ’ties  to  the  Church  that  beneficent 
and  ever-diftributing  office  of  Deacons,  the  Stewards  and  Minifters  of  holy  alms :  man, 
out  of  the  pretended  care  of  peace  and  unity,  being  caught  in  the  fnare  of  his  impious 
boldnefs  to  corredi  the  will  of  Chriflr,  brought  forth  to  himfelf  upon  the  Church  that 
irreconcileable  fchifm  of  perdition  and  apoftacy,  the  Roman  Antichrift  •,  for  that  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  pope  arofe  out  of  the  reafon  of  Prelaty,  it  cannot  be  deny’d.  And  as  I 
noted  before,  that  the  pattern  of  the  High-Pried  pleaded  for  in  the  gofpel  (for  take  away 
the  head  Prieft,  the  reft  are  but  a  carcafs)  lets  up  with  better  reafon  a  pope  than  an 
archbifhop ;  for  if  Prelaty  muft  ftill  rife  and  rife  ’till  it  come  to  a  Primate,  why  fhould 
it  ftay  there  ?  when  as  the  catholic  government  is  not  to  follow  the  divifion  of  king¬ 
doms,  the  temple  beft  reprefenting  the  univerfal  Church,  and  the  High-Prieft  the  uni- 
verlal  Plead  :  fo  I  obferve  here,  that  if  to  quiet  fchifm  there  muft  be  one  head  of  Pre¬ 
laty  in  a  land,  or  monarchy,  rifing  from  a  provincial  to  a  national  primacy,  there  may 
upon  better  grounds  of  reprefiing  fchifm  be  fet  up  one  catholic  head  over  the  catholic 
Church.  For  the  peace  and  good  of  the  Church  is  not  terminated  in  the  fchifmlefs 
eftate  of  one  or  two  kingdoms,  but  fhould  be  provided  for  by  the  joint  confultation  of 
all  reformed  Chriftendom  that  all  conti overfy  may  end  in  the  final  pronounce  or  canon 
of  one  Arch-primate  or  proteftant  pope.  Although  by  this  means,  for  aught  I  fee,  all 
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the  diameters  of  fchifm  may  as  well  meet  and  be  knit  up  in  the  centre  of  one  grand 
fahhood.  Now  let  all  impartial  men  arbitrate  what  goodly  inference  thefe  two  main  rea- 
fons  of  the  Prelates  have,  that  by  a  natural  league  of  confequence  make  more  for  the 
Pope  than  for  themfelves  ;  yea,  to  fay  more  home,  are  the  very  womb  for  a  new  Sub- 
antichrift  to  breed  in,  if  it  be  not  rather  the  old  force  and  power  of  the  fame  man  of 
fin  counterfeiting  proteftant.  It  was  not  the  prevention  of  fchifm,  but  it  was  fchifm  ic- 
felf  and  the  hateful  thirft  of  lording  in  the  Church,  that  firft  bellow’d  a  being  upon 
Prelaty  •,  this  was  the  true  caufe,  but  the  pretence  is  Hill  the  fame.  The  Prelates,  as 
they  would  have  it  thought,  are  the  only  mawls  of  fchifm.  Forfooth  if  they  be  put 
down,  a  deluge  of  innumerable  fedts  will  follow  ;  we  fhall  be  all  Brownills,  Familills, 
Anabaptifts.  For  the  word  Puritan  feems  to  be  quafht,  and  all  that  heretofore  were 
counted  fuch,  are  now  Brownills.  And  thus  do  they  raife  an  evil  report  upon  the  ex¬ 
pelled  reforming  grace  that  God  hath  bid  us  hope  for  •,  like  thofe  faithlefs  fpies,  whofe 
carcaffes  fhall  perifh  in  the  wildernefs  of  their  own  confufed  ignorance,  and  never  talle 
the  good  of  reformation.  Do  they  keep  away  fchifm  ?  if  to  bring  a  numb  and  chill  ftu- 
pidity  of  foul,  an  unadlive  blindnefs  of  mind  upon  the  people  by  their  leaden  dodlrine, 
or  no  dodlrine  at  all ;  if  to  perfecute  all  knowing  and  zealous  Chriftians  by  the  violence 
of  their  courts,  be  to  keep  away  fchifm,  they  keep  away  fchifm  indeed  :  and  by  this 
kind  of  difcipline  all  Italy  and  Spain  is  as  purely  and  politicldy  kept  from  fchifm  as 
England  hath  been  by  them.  With  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead-palfy  boall  to  a  man, 
ftis  I  that  free  you  from  ftitches  and  pains,  and  the  troublefome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of 
wounds  and  llrokes  •,  if  I  were  gone,  all  thefe  would  moled  you.  The  winter  might 
as  well  vaunt  itfelf  againft  the  fpring,  I  deflroy  all  noilome  and  rank  weeds,  I  keep 
down  all  peflilent  vapours ;  yes,  and  all  wholefome  herbs,  and  all  frefh  dews,  by  your 
violent  and  hide-bound  froft :  but  when  the  gentle  weft  winds  fnall  open  the  fruitful 
bolom  of  the  earth,  thus  over-girded  by  your  imprifonment,  then  the  flowers  put  forth 
and  fpring,  and  then  the  Sun  fhall  fcatter  the  mills,  and  the  manuring  hand  of  the 
tiller  fhall  root  up  all  that  burdens  the  foil  without  thank  to  your  bondage.  But  far 
worfe  than  any  frozen  captivity  is  the  bondage  of  Prelates ;  for  that  other,  if  it  keep 
down  any  thing  which  is  good  within  the  earth,  fo  doth  it  likewife  that  which  is  ill ;  but 
thefe  let  out  freely  the  ill,  and  keep  down  the  good,  or  elfe  keep  down  the  leffer  ill, 
and  let  out  the  greateft.  Be  afham’d  at  laft  to  tell  the  parliament,  ye  curb  fchifmaticks, 
whenas  they  know  ye  cherifh  and  fide  with  papifts,  and  are  now  as  it  were  one  party 
with  them,  and  ’tis  faid  they  help  to  petition  for  ye.  Can  we  believe  that  your  govern¬ 
ment  drains  in  good  earned:  at  the  petty  gnats  of  fchifm,  whenas  we  fee  it  makes  no¬ 
thing  to'Twallow  the  camel  herefy  of  Rome,  but  that  indeed  your  throats  are  of  the 
right  pharifaical  ftrain  ?  Where  are  thofe  fchifmaticks  with  whom  the  Prelates  hold  fuch 
hot  fkirmifh  ?  fhew  us  your  adls,  thofe  glorious  annals  winch  your  Courts  of  loathed 
memory  lately  deceas’d  have  left  us  ?  Thofe  fchifmaticks  I  doubt  me  will  be  found  the 
moft  of  them  fuch  as  whofe  only  fchifm  was  to  have  fpoke  the  truth  againft  your  high 
abominations  and  cruelties  in  the  Church  ;  this  is  the  fchifm  ye  hate  moft,  the  removal 
of  your  criminous  hierarchy.  A  politic  government  of  yours,  and  of  a  pleafant  conceit, 
fet  up  to  remove  thofe  as  a  pretended  fchifm,  that  would  remove  you  as  a  palpable 
herefy  in  government.  If  the  fchifm  would  pardon  ye  that,  fine  might  go  jagg’d  in  as 
many  cut-  and  dallies  as  die  pleaded  for  you.  As  for  the  rending  ot  the  Church,  we 
have  many  reafons  Ho  think  it  is  not  that  which  ye  labour  to  prevent,  fo  much  as  the 
lending  of  your  pontifical  deeves  :  that  fchifm  would  be  the  loreft  Ichiim  to  you,  that 
would  be  Brownifm  and  Anabaptifm  indeed.  If  we  go  down,  fay  you,  (as  if  Adrian’s 
wail  were  broke)  a  fiood  of  fedts  will  rulh  in.  What  fedls  ?  What  are  their  opinions  ? 
give  us  the  inventory  :  it  will  appear  both  by  your  former  profecurions  and  your  prefent 
inftances,  that  they  are  only  fuch  to  fpeak  of,  as  are  offended  with  your  lawlefs  govern¬ 
ment,  your  ceremonies,  your  litir  gy,  an  extradl  of  the  mafs-book  mandated.  But  that 
they  fhculd  be  contemned  of  publick  prayer,  and  Churches  ufed  without  fuperftition,  I 
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truft  God  will  manifeft  it  e’er  long  to  be  as  falfe  a  Hander,  as  your  former  Handers 
againft  the  Scots.  Noife  it  ’till  ye  be  hoarfe,  that  a  rabble  of  feds  will  come  in ;  it  will 
be  anfwer’d  ye,  no  rabble,  Sir  Prieft,  but  an  unanimous  multitude  of  good  proteftants 
will  then  join  to  the  Church,  which  now  becaufe  of  you  {land  feparated.  This  will  be 
the  dreadful  confequence  of  your  removal.  As  for  thole  terrible  names  of  fedtaries  and 
lchifmaticks  which  ye  have  got  together,  we  know  your  manner  of  fight,  when  the 
quiver  of  your  arguments,  which  is  ever  thin,  and  weakly  ftor’d,  after  the  firft  brunt  is 
quite  empty,  your  courfe  is  to  betake  ye  to  your  other  quiver  of  Hander,  wherein  lies  your 
beft  archery.  And  whom  you  could  not  move  by  fophiftical  arguing,  them  you  think 
to  confute  by  fcandalous  mifnaming  ;  thereby  inciting  the  blinder  fort  of  people  to  mif- 
like  and  deride  found  dodtrine  and  good  chriftianity,  under  two  or  three  vile  and  hate¬ 
ful  term's.  But  if  we  could  eafily  endure  and  difiolve  your  doubtieft  reafons  in  argu¬ 
ment,  we  fhali  more  eafily  bear  the  worft  of  your  unreafonablenefs  in  calumny  and  falfe 
report :  efpecially  being  foretold  by  Chrift,  that  if  he  our  mafter  were  by  your  prede- 
cefifors  call’d  Samaritan  and  Belzebub,  we  muft  not  think  it  ftrange  if  his  beft  difciples  ■ 
in  the  reformation,  as  at  firft  by  thofe  of  your  tribe  they  were  call’d  Lollards  and  Huf- 
fitts,  fo  now  by  you  be  term’d  Puritans  and  Brownifts.  But  my  hope  is-,  that  the  people 
of  England  will  not  buffer  themfelves  to  be  juggl’d  thus  out  of  their  faith  and  religion 
by  a  mift  of  names  caft  before  their  eyes,  but  will  fearch  wifely  by  the  fcriptures,  and 
look  quite  through  this  fraudulent  afperfion  of  a  difgraceful  name  into  the  things  them¬ 
felves  :  knowing  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  their  times  were  accounted  fuch  as  are 
now  call’d  Familifts  and  Adamites,  or  worfe.  And  many  on  the  Prelatic  fide,  like  the 
Church  of  Sardis,  have  a  name  to  live,  and  yet  are  dead  ;  to  be  proteftants,  and  are  in¬ 
deed  papills  in  moft  of  their  principles.  Thus  perfuaded,  this  your  old  fallacy  we 
fhali  foon  unmafk,  and  quickly  apprehend  how  you  prevent  fchifm,  and  who  are  your 
fchifmatics.  But  what  if  ye  prevent  and  hinder  all  good  means  of  preventing  fchifm  ? 
That  way  which  the  Apoftles  us’d,  was  to  call  a  council  :  from  which,  by  any  tiring  that 
can  be  learned  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  Adts,  no  faithful  chriftian  was  debarr’d,  to  whom 
knowledge  and  piety  might  give  entrance.  Of  fuch  a  council  as  this  every  parochial 
confiftory  is  a  right  homogeneous  and  conftituting  part,  being  in  it  felf  as  it  were  a  little  • 
lynod,  and  towards  a  general  affembly  moving  upon  her  own  bafis  in  an  even  and  firm 
progreffion,  as  thofe  fmaller  fquares  in  battel  unite  in  one  great  cube,  the  main  Phalanx, 
an  emblem  of  truth  and  fteftfaftnefs.  Whereas  on  the  other  fide  Prelaty  afcending  by  a 
gradual  monarchy  from  Bifhop  to  Archbilhop,  from  thence  to  Primate,  and  from  thence, 
lor  there  can  be  no  realon  yielded  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  religion,  wherefore,  if  it  have 
lawfully  mounted  thus  high,  it  fhould  not  be  a  lordly  afcendant  in  the  horofcope  of  the 
Church,  from  primate  to  patriarch,  and  fo  to  Pope :  I  fay,  Prelaty  thus  afcending  in  a 
continual  pyramid  upon  pretence  to  perfedt  the  Church’s  unity,  ‘f  notwithftanding  it  be 
found  moft  needful,  yea  the  utmoft  help  to  dcarn  up  the  rents  of  fchifm  by  calling  a. 
council,  what  does  it  but  teach  us  that  Prelaty  is  of  no  force  to  effedt  this  work  which 
fhe  boafts  to  be  her  mafter-piece  ;  and  that  her  pyramid  afpires  and  fharpens  to  ambition, 
not  to  perfedtion  or  unity  ?  This  we  know,  that  as  often  as  any  great  fchifm  difparts  the 
Church,  and  fynods  be  proclaim’d,  the  Prefbyters  have  as  great  right  there,  and  as  free 
vote  of  old,  as  the  Bifnops,  which  the  canon  law  conceals  not.  So  that  Prelaty,  if  fhe 
will  feek  to  clofe  up  divifions  in  the  Church,  muft  be  forced  to  diffolve  and  unmake  her 
own  pyramidal  figure,  which  fhe  affirms  to  be  of  fuch  uniting  power,  whenas  indeed  it  is 
the  moft  dividing  and  fchifmatical  form  that  geometricians  know  of,  and  muft  be  fain 
to  inglobe  or  incube  her  feif  among  the  Prefbyters ;  which  fhe  hating  to  do,  fends  her 
haughty  Prelates  from  all  parts  with  their  forked  miters,  the  badge  of  fchifm,  or  the 
ftamp  of  his  cloven  foot  whom  they  ferve  I  think,  who  according  to  their  hierarchies  ac- 
cuminating  ft  ill  higher  and  higher  in  a  cone  of  Prelaty,  inftead  of  healing  up  the  gaffies 
of  the  Church,  as  it  happens  in  fuch  pointed  bodies  meeting,  fall  to  gore  one  another 
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with  their  fharp  fpires  for  upper  place  and  precedence,  ’till  the  council  itfelf  proves  the 
greateft  fchifm  of  all.  And  thus  they  are  fo  far  from  hindring  diffenfion,  that  they 
have  made  unprofitable,  and  even  noifome,  the  chiefefl  remedy  we  have  to  keep  Chrift- 
endom  at  one,  which  is  by  councils  :  and  thefe,  if  we  rightly  confider  Apoflolic  example, 
are  nothing  elfe  but  general  Prefbyteries.  This  feem’d  fo  far  from  the  Apoflles  to  think 
much  of,  as  if  hereby  their  dignity  were  impair’d,  that,  as  we  may  gather  by  thofe 
Epiflles  of  Peter  and  John,  which  are  likely  to  be  latefl  written,  when  the  Church  grew 
to  a  fetling,  like  thofe  heroic  patricians  of  Rome  (if  we  may  ufe  fuch  comparifon)  haft- 
ing  to  lay  down  their  didlatorfhip,  they  rejoic’d  to  call  themfelves,  and  to  be  as  fellow- 
elders  among  their  brethren  •,  knowing  that  their  high  office  was  but  as  the  fcaffolding 
of  the  Church  yet  unbuilt,  and  would  be  but  a  troublefome  disfigurement,  fo  foon  as  the 
building  was  finifh’d.  But  the  lofty  minds  of  an  age  or  two  after,  fuch  was  their  fmall 
difcerning,  thought  it  a  poor  indignity,  that  the  high.-rear’d  government  of  the  Church 
fhould  fo  on  a  fudden,  as  it  feem’d  to  them,  fquat  into  a  prefbytery.  Next,  or  rather 
before  councils,  the  timeliefl  prevention  of  fchifm  is  to  preach  the  Gofpel  abundantly  and 
powerfully  throughout  all  the  land,  to  inflrudt  the  youth  religioufly,  to  endeavour  how 
the  Scriptures  may  be  eafiefl  underflood  by  all  men  •,  to  all  which  the  proceedings  of  thefe 
men  have  been  on  fet  purpofe  contrary.  But  how,  O  Prelates,  fhould  you  remove 
.Schifm  ?  and  how  fhould  you  not  remove  and  oppofe  all  the  means  of  removing  Schifm  ? 
when  Prelaty  is  a  Schifm  itfelf  from  the  mofl  reformed  and  mofl  flourifhing  of  our 
neighbour  Churches  abroad,  and  a  fad  fubjedt  of  difcord  and  offence  to  the  whole  nation 
at  home.  The  remedy  which  you  alledge,  is  the  very  difeafe  we  groan  under  ;  and  never 
can  be  to  us  a  remedy  but  by  removing  itfelf.  Your  predeceffors  were  believ’d  to  affume 
this  pre-eminence  above  their  brethren,  only  that  they  might  appeafe  diffenfion.  Now 
God  and  the  Church  calls  upon  you,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  lay  it  down,  as  being  to 
thoufands  of  good  men  offenfive,  burdenfome,  intolerable.  Surrender  that  pledge,  which, 
unlefs  you  foully  ufurpt  it,  the  Church  gave  you,  and  now  claims  it  again,  for  the  reafon 
{he  firft  lent  it.  Difcharge  the  trufl  committed  to  you,  prevent  Schifm  ;  and  that  ye  can 
never  do,  but  by  difcharging  your  felves.  That  government  which  ye  hold,  we  confefs, 
prevents  much,  hinders  much,  removes  much  •,  but  what  ?  the  fchifms  and  grievances 
of  the  Church  ?  mo,  but  all  the  peace  and  unity,  all  the  welfare  not  of  the  Church  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And  if  it  be  ft  ill  permitted  ye  to  hold,  willcaufe  the  mofl 
fad,  I  know  not  whether  reparation  be  enough  to  fay,  but  fuch  a  wide  gulph  of  di¬ 
ffraction  in  this  land,  as  will  never  clofe  her  difmal  gap  until  ye  be  forc’d  (for  of  your- 
felves  you  will  never  do  as  that  Roman  Curtius  nobly  did)  for  the  Church’s  peace  and 
your  country’s,  to  leap  into  the  midft,  and  be  no  more  feen.  By  this  we  fhall  know 
whether  yours  be  that  ancient  Prelaty  which  you  fay  was  firft  conflituted  for  the  reduce- 
ment  of  quiet  and  unanimity  into  the  Church,  for  then  you  will  not  delay  to  prefer  that 
above  your  own  preferment.  If  otherwife,  we  muff  be  confident  that  your  Prelaty  is 
nothing  elfe  but  your  ambition,  an  infolent  preferring  of  your  felves  above  vour  brethren  •, 
and  all  your  learned  fcraping  in  antiquity,  even  to  difturb  the  bones  of  old  Aaron  and 
his  fons  in  their  graves,  is  but  to  maintain  and  fet  upon  our  necks  a  flately  and  fevere 
dignity,  which  you  call  facred,  and  is  nothing  in  very  deed  but  a  grave  and  reverent 
gluttony,  a  fanftimonious  avarice  ;  in  comparifon  of  which,  all  the  duties  and  dearneffes 
which  ye  owe  to  God  or  to  his  Church,  to  law,  cuftom,  or  nature,  ye  have  refolv’d  to 
fet  at  nought.  I  could  put  you  in  mind  what  Counfel  Clement  a  fellow-labourer  with 
the  Apoftles  gave  to  the  Prefbyters  of  Corinth,  whom  the  people,  though  unjuflly, 
fought  to  remove.  “  Who  among  you,”  faith  he,  “  is  noble-minded,  who  is  pitiful, 
who  is  charitable  ?  let  him  fay  thus,  If  for  me  this  fedition,  this  enmity,  thefe  differences 
be,  I  willingly  depart,  I  go  my  ways ;  only  let  the  flock  of  Chriil  be  at  peace  with  the 
Prefbyters  that  are  fet  over  it.  He  that  fhall  do  this,”  faith  he,  “  fhall  get  him  great 
honour  in  the  Lord,  and  all  places  will  receive  him.”  This  was  Clement’s  counsel  to 
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good  and  holy  men,  that  they  (hould  depart  rather  from  their  juft  office,  than  by  their 
ftay  to  ravle  out  the  feamlefs  garment  of  concord  in  the  Church.  But  I  have  better  coun 
fel  to  give  the  Prelates,  and  far  more  acceptable  to  their  ears  ;  this  advice  in  my  opinion 
is  fitter  for  them  :  Cling  faft  to  your  pontifical  fees,  bate  not,  quit  your  felves  like  b;t 
rons,  ftand  to  the  utmoft  for  your  haughty  courts  and  votes  in  parliament.  Still  tell  us, 
■that  you  prevent  (chifm,  though  fchifm  and  combuftion  be  the  very  ifiue  of  von 
bodies,  your  firft  born  •,  and  fet  your  country  a  bleeding  in  a  prelatical  mutiny,  to  fight 
for  your  pomp,  and  that  ill-favour’d  weed  of  temporal  honour  that  fits  dilhonourably 
upon  your  laic  Ihoulders  •,  that  ye  may  be  fat  and  flefhy,  fwoln  with  high  thoughts,  and 
big  with  mifchievous  defigns,  when  God  comes  to  vifit  upon  you  all  this  fourfcore  years 
vexation  of  his  Church  under  your  Egyptian  tyranny.  For  certainly  of  all  thofe  blefied 
fouls  which  you  have  perfecuted,  and  thofe  miferable  ones  which  you  have  loft,  the 
juft  vengeance  does  not  deep. 

CHAP.  VII. 

That  thofe  many  feds  and  fchifms  by  fome  fuppos’d  to  be  among 
ns,  and  that  rebellion  in  Ireland,  ought  not  to  be  a  hindrance, 
but  a  haftening  of  reformation. 

AS  for  thofe  many  fedts  and  divifions  rumour’d  abroad  to  be  amongft  us,  it  is  not 
hard  to  perceive  that  they  are  partly  the  mere  fictions  and  falfe  alarms  of  the 
Prelates,  thereby  to  caft  amazements  and  panic  terrors  into  the  hearts  of  weaker  chriftians, 
that  they  fhould  not  venture  to  change  the  prefent  deformity  of  the  Church  for  fear  of  I 
know  not  what  worfe  inconveniencies.  With  the  fame  objected  fears  and  fufpicions,  we  know 
that  futtle  prelate  Gardner  fought  to  divert  the  reformation.  It  may  fuffice  us  to  be 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  there  muft  be  fedts  for  the  manifefting  of  thofe  that  are  found- 
hearted.  Thefe  are  but  winds  and  flaws  to  try  the  floating  vefiel  of  our  faith,  whether 
it  be  ftanch  and  fail  well,  whether  our  ballaft  Be  juft,  our  anchorage  and  cable  ftrong. 
By  this  is  feen  who  lives  by  faith  and  certain  knowledge,  and  who  by  credulity  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  ;  whofe  virtue  is  of  an  unchangeable  grain,  and  whofe  of  a 
flight  walh.  If  God  come  to  try  our  conftancy,  we  ought  not  to  fhrink  or  ftand  the  lefs 
firmly  for  that,  but  pafs  on  with  more  ftedfatt  refolution  to  eftablifli  the  truth,  though 
it  were  through  a  lane  of  fedts  and  herefies  on  each  fide.  Other  things  men  do  to  the 
glory  of  God  :  but  fedts  and  errors,  it  feems,  God  fuffers  to  be  for  the  glory  of  good  men, 
that  the  world  may  know  and  reverence  their  true  fortitude  and  undaunted  conftancy 
in  the  truth.  Let  us  not  therefore  make  thefe  things  an  incumbrance,  or  an  excufe  of 
our  delay  in  reforming,  which  God  fends  us  as  an  incitement  to  proceed  with  more  honour 
and  alacrity.  For  if  there  were  no  oppofition,  where  were  the  trial  of  an  unfeigned 
goodnefs  and  magnanimity  ?  Virtue  that  wavers  is  not  virtue,  but  vice  revolted  from  it- 
felf,  and  after  a  while,  returning.  The  adtions  of  juft  and  pious  men  do  not  darken  in 
their  middle  courfe ;  but  Solomon  tells  us,  they  are  as  the  lhining  light,  that  fhineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfedt  day.  But  if  we  fhall  fuffer  the  trifling  doubts  and  jea- 
loufies  of  future  fedts  to  overcloud  the  fair  beginnings  of  purpos’d  reformation,  let  us  ra¬ 
ther  fear  that  another  proverb  of  the  fame  wife  man  be  not  upbraided  to  us,  that  “  the. 
way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darknefs,  they  ftumble  at  they  know  not  what.”  If  fedts  and 
fchifms  be  turbulent  jn  the  unfettled  eftate  of  a  Church,  while  it  lies  under  the  amending 
hand,  it  beft  befeems  our  Chriftian  courage  to  think  they  are  but  as  the  throws  and  pangs 
that  go  before  the  birth  of  reformation,  and  that  the  work  itfelf  is  now  in  doing.  For 
if  we  look  b.ut  on  the  .nature  of  elemental  and  mixt  things,  we  know  they  cannot  fuffer 
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any  change  of  one  kind  or  quality  into  another,  without  the  ftruggle  of  contrarities.  And; 
in  things  artificial,  feidom  any  elegance  is  wrought  without  a  fuperfluous  wafte  and  re- 
fufe  in  the  tranfacftion.  No  marble  ftatue  can  be  politely  carv’d,  no  fair  edifice  built 
without  almoft  as  much  rubbifh.  and  fweeping,  Infomuch  that  even  in  the  fpiritual  con- 
fiidt  of  St.  Paul’s  converfion,  there  fell  fcales  from  his  eyes  that  were  not  perceived  before. 
No  wonder  then  in  the  reforming  of  a  Church,,  which  is  never  brought  to  effect  without 
the  fierce  encounter  of  truth  and  falfiiood  together,  if,,  as  it  were  the  fplinters  and  fhares 
of  fo  violent  a  joufting,  there  fall  from  between  the  fhock  many  fond  errors  and  fanatic 
opinions,  which  when  truth  has  the  upper  hand,  and  the  reformation  fhall  be  perfected, 
will  eafily  be  rid  out  of  the  way,  or  kept  fo  low,  as  that  they  fhall  be  only  the  exercife 
of  our  knowledge,  not  the  difturbance  or  interruption  of  our  faith.  As  for  that  which 
Barclay  in  his  “  image  of  minds,”  writes  concerning  the  horrible  and  barbarous  conceits^ 
of  Englifhmen  in  their  religion,  I  deem  it  fpoken  like  what  he  was,  a  fugitive  Papift  tra¬ 
ducing  the  ifland  whence  he  fprung.  It  may  be  more  judicioufly  gather’d  from  hence,, 
that  the  Englifhman  of  many  other  nations  is  leaf!;  atheiftical,  and  bears  a  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  much  reverence  and  awe  towards  the  Deity  •,  but  in  his  weaknefs  and  want  of 
better  inftrudtion,  which  among  us  too  frequently  is  negledted,  efpecially  by  the  meaner 
fort,  turning  the  bent  of  his  own  wits,  with  a  fcrupulous  and  ceafelefs  care,  what  he- 
might  do  to  inform  himfelf  aright  of  God  and  his  worfhip,  he  may  fall  not  unlikely 
fometimes,  as'  any  other  land-man,  into  an  uncouth  opinion.  And  verily  if  we  look  at 
his  native  towardlinefs  in  the  rough  caft  without  breeding,  fome  nation  or  other  may 
haply  be  better  compos’d  to  a  natural  civility  and  right  judgment  than  he.  But  if  he  get 
the  benefit  once  of  a  wife  and  well  redlified  nurture,  which  muft  firft  come  in  general 
from  the  godly  vigilance  of  the  Church,  I  fuppofe  that  wherever  mention  is  made  of 
countries,  manners  or  men,  the  Englifh  people  among  the  firft  that  fhall  be  prais’d*- 
may  deferve  to  be  accounted  a  right  pious,  right  honeft,  and  right  hardy  nation.  But 
thus  while  fome  ftand  dallying  and  deferring  to  reform  for  fear  of  that  which  fhoulct 
mainly  haften  them  forward,  left  fchifm  and  error  fhould  encreafe,  we  may  now  thank 
ourfelves  and  our  delays,  if  inftead  of  fchifm  a  bloody  and  inhuman  rebellion  be  ftrook 
in  between  our  flow  movings.  Indeed  againft  violent  and  powerful  oppofition  there  can 
be  no  juft  blame  of  a  lingring  difpatch.  But  this  I  urge  againft  thofe  that  difcourfe  it 
for  a  maxim,  as  if  the  fwift  opportunities  of  eftablifhing  or  reforming  religion  were  to 
attend  upon  the  fleam. of  ftate-bufinefs.  In  ftate  many  things  at  firft  are  crude  and  hard 
to  digeft,  which  only  time  and  deliberation  can  iupple  and  conccdt.  But  in  religion, 
wherein  is  no  immaturity,  nothing  out  of  feafon,  it  goes  far  otherwife.  The  door  of 
grace  turns  upon  frnooth  hinges  wide  opening  to  fend  out,  but  foon  fhutting  to  recal  the 
precious  offers  of  mercy  to  a  nation  :  which  unlefs  watchfulnefs  and  zeal,  two  quick - 
lighted  and  ready-handed  virgins,  be  there  in  our  behalf  to  receive,  we  lofe  :  and  frill 
the  offer  we  lofe,  the  ftraiter  the  door  opens,  and  the  lefs  is  offer’d.  This  is  all 
we  get  by  demurring  in  God’s  fervice.  ’Tis  not  rebellion  that  ought  to  be  the 
hindrance  of  reformation,  but  it  is  the  want  of  this  which  is  the  caufe  of 
that.  The  Prelates  which  boaft  themfelves  the  only  bridlers  of  fchifm,  God  knows 
have  been  fo  cold  and  backward  both  there  and  with  us  to  reprefs  herefy  and  idolatry, 
that  either  through  their  careleffnefs  or  their  craft  all  this  mifchief  is  befaln.  What 
can  the  Irifn  fubjecls  do  lefs  in  God’s  juft  difpleafure  againft  us,  than  revenge  upon 
Englifh  bodies  the  little  care  that  our  Prelates  have  had  of  their  fouls  ?  Nor  hath  their 
negligence  been  new  in  that  ifland,  but  ever  notorious  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  as 
C  ambden  their  known  friend  forbears  not  to  complain.  Yet  fo  little  are  they  toucht 
with  remorfe  of  thefe  their  cruelties,  (for  thefe  cruelties  are  theirs,  the  bloody  revenge 
of  thofe  fouls  which  they  have  famifh’d,)  that  whenas  againft  our  brethren  the  Scots, 
who  by  their  upright  and  loyal  deeds  have  now  bought  themfelves  an  honourable  name 
to  pofterity,  whatfoever  malice  by  flander  could  invent,  rage  in  hoftility  attempt,  they 
greedily  attempted ;  toward  thefe  murdrous  Irifh,  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind. 
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a  curfed  off-fpring  of  their  own  connivance,  no  man  takes  notice  but  that  they  feem  to 
be  very  calmly  and  indifferently  affected.  Where  then  fhould  we  begin  to  cxtinguifh  a 
rebellion  that  hath  its  caufe  from  the  mifgovernment  of  the  Church  ?  where,  but  at  the 
Church’s  reformation,  and  the  removal  of  that  government  which  purfues  and  wars  with 
all  good  Chriftians  under  the  name  of  fchifmatics,  but  maintains  and  fofters  all  Papifls 
and  Idolaters  as  tolerable  Chriftians  ?  And  if  the  facred  Bible  may  be  our  light,  we  are 
neither  without  example,  nor  the  witnefs  of  God  himfelf,  that  the  corrupted  eflate  of 
the  Church  is  both  the  caufe  of  tumult  and  civil  wars,  and  that  to  flint  them,  the  peace 
of  the  Church  muft  firfl  be  fettled.  “  Now  for  a  long  feafon,”  faith  Azariah  to  king  Afa, 
“  Ifrael  hath  been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  pried,  and  without  law  : 
and  in  thofe  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in, 
but  great  vexations  were  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries.  And  nation  was  de- 
ftroyM  of  nation,  and  city  of  city,  for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  adverfity.  Be  ye 
ftrong  therefore,”  faith  he  to  the  reformers  of  that  age,  “  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak, 
for  your  work  fhall  be  rewarded.”  And  in  thofe  prophets  that  liv’d  in  the  times  of  re¬ 
formation  after  the  captivity,  often  doth  God  ftir  up  the  people  to  confider  that  while 
ellablifhment  of  Church-matters  was  neglebted,  and  put  off,  there  “was  no  peace  to  him 
that  went  out  or  came  in  ;  for  I,”  faith  God,  “  had  fet  all  men  every  one  againft  his  neigh¬ 
bour.”  But  from  the  very  day  forward  that  they  went  ferioufly  and  effectually  about  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  he  tells  them  that  they  themfelves  might  perceive  the  fudden 
change  of  things  into  a  profperous  and  peaceful  condition.  But  it  will  here  be  faid  that 
the  reformation  is  a  long  work,  and  the  miferies  of  Ireland  are  urgent  of  a  fpeedy  re- 
drefs.  They  be  indeed ;  and  how  fpeedy  we  are,  the  poor  afflifted  remnant  of  our 
martyr’d  countrymen  that  fit  there  on  the  fea-fhore,  counting  the  hours  of  our  delay 
with  their  fighs,  and  the  minutes  with  their  falling  tears,  perhaps  with  the  diflilling  of 
their  bloody  wounds,  if  they  have  not  quite  by  this  time  caff  off,  and  almoft  curfl  the 
vain  hope  of  our  founder’d  fhips  and  aids,  can  befl  judge  how  fpeedy  we  are  to  their 
relief.  But  let  their  fuccours  be  halted,  as  all  need  and  reafon  is  •,  and  let  not  therefore 
the  reformation,  which  is  the  chiefeft  caufe  of  fuccefs  and  viClory,  be  flill  procraflinated. 
They  of  the  captivity  in  their  greateft  extremities  could  find  both  counfel  and  'hands 
enough  at  once  to  build,  and  to  expeCl  the  enemies  affault.  And  we  for  our  parts,  a 
populous  and  mighty  nation,  muft  needs  be  fallen  into  a  ftrange  plight  either  of  effemi¬ 
nacy  or  confufion,  if  Ireland  that  was  once  the  conqueft  of  one  fingle  earl  with  his  pri¬ 
vate  forces,  and  the  fmall  affiftance  of  a  petty  Kernifh  prince,  fhould  now  take  up  all  the 
wifdom  and  prowefs  of  this  potent  monarchy,  to  quell  a  barbarous  crew  of  rebels,  whom 
if  we  take  but  the  right  courfe  to  fubdue,  that  is,  beginning  at  the  reformation  of  our 
Church,  their  own  horrid  murders  and  rapes  will  fo  fight  againft  them,  that  the  very 
futlers  and  horfe-boys  of  the  camp  will  be  able  to  rout  and  chafe  them  without  the  flam¬ 
ing  of  any  noble  fword.  To  proceed  by  other  method  in  this  enterprize,  be  our  cap¬ 
tains  and  commanders  never  fo  expert,  will  be  as  great  an  error  in  the  art  of  war,  as  any 
novice  in  foldierfhip  ever  committed.  And  thus  I  leave  it  as  a  declared  truth,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  fear  of  febts,  no  nor  rebellion,  can  be  a  fit  plea  to  flay  reformation,  but  rather 
to  pufh  it  forward  with  all  poftible  diligence  and  fpeed. 
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OW  happy  were  it  for  this  frail,  and  as  it  may  be  truly  call’d,  mortal  life  of 
man,  fince  all  earthly  things  which  have  the  name  of  good  and  convenient  in 
our  daily  ufe,  are  withal  fo  cumberfome  and  full  of  trouble,  if  knowledge,  yet 
which  is  the  beft  and  lightfomeft  pofieftion  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the  common  faying  is,, 
no  burden  ;  and  that  what  it  wanted  of  being  a  load  to  any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not 
with  a  heavy  advantage  overlay  upon  the  ipirit  ?  For  not  to  fpeak  of  that  knowledge 
that  refts  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  caufes  and  dimenfions,  which  muft  needs  be 
a  lower  wifdom,  as  the  objedt  is  low,  certain  it  is,  that  he  who  hath  obtained  in  more 
than  the  fcantieft  meafure  to  know  any  thing  diftindlly  of  God,  and  of  his  true  worfhip, 
and  what  is  infallibly  good  and  happy  in  the  ftate  of  man’s  life,  what  in  itfelf  evil  and 
miferable,  though  vulgarly  not  fo  efteem’d  ;  he  that  hath  obtain’d  to  know  this,  the 
only  high  valuable  wifdom  indeed*  remembring  alfo  that  God  even  to  a  ftridtnefs  requires 
the  improvement  of  thefe  his  entrufted  gifts*  cannot  but  fuftain  a  forer  burden  of  mind, 
and  more  preffmg  than  any  fupportable  toil  or  weight  which  the  body  can  labour  under  u 
how  and  in  what  manner  he  fhall  difpofe  and  employ  thofe  fums  of  knowledge  and  illu¬ 
mination  which  God  hath  fent  him  into  this  world  to  trade  with.  And  that  which  ag¬ 
gravates  the  burden  more,  is,  that  having  receiv’d  amongft  his  allotted  parcels,  certain 
precious  truths  of  fuch  an  orient  luftre  as  no  diamond  can  equal  •,  which  neverthelefs  he 
has  in  charge  to  put  off  at  any  cheap  rate,  yea,  for  nothing  to  them  that  will  •,  the  great 
merchants  of  this  world  fearing  that  this  courfe  would  foon  difcover,  and  difgrace  the 
falfe  glitter  of  their  deceitful  wares  wherewith  they  abufe  the  people,  like  poor  Indians 
with  beads  and  glaffes,  pradtife  by  all  means  how  they  may  fupprefs  the  vending  of  fuch 
rarities,  and  at  fuch  a  cheapnefs  as  would  undo  them,  and  turn  their  tralh  upon  their 
hands.  Therefore  by  gratifying  the  corrupt  defires  of  men  in  fiefhly  dodlrines,  they  ftir 
them  up  to  perfecute  with  hatred  and  contempt  all  thofe  that  feek  to  bear  themfelves  up¬ 
rightly  in  this  their  fpiritual  fadtory :  which  they  forefeeing,  though  they  cannot  but 
teftify  of  truth,  and  the  excellency  of  that  heavenly  traffick  which  they  bring,  againft: 
what  oppofition  or  danger  foever,  yet  needs  muft  it  fit  heavily  upon  their  fpirits,  that  be¬ 
ing  in  God’s  prime  intention  and  their  own,  feledted  heralds  of  peace,  and  difpen- 
fers  of  treafure  ineftimable,  without  price  to  them  that  have  no  pence,  they  find  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  commiffion,  that  they  are  made  the  greateft  variance  and  offence,  a 
very  fword  and  fire  both  in  houfe  and  city  over  the  whol^earth.  This  is  that  which  the 
fad  prophet  Jeremiah  laments,  “  Wo  is  me  my  mother,  that  thou  haft  born  me  a  man 
of  ftrife  and  contention  !”  And  although  divine  infpiration  muft  certainly  have  been  fweet 
to  thofe  ancient  prophets,  yet  the  irkfomnefs  of  that  truth  which  they  b.  ought,  was  fo 
unpleafant  unto  them,  that  every  where  they  call  it  a  burden.  Yea,  that  myfterious 
book  of  Revelation,  which  the  great  evangelift  was  bid  to  eat,  as  it  had  been  fome  eye- 
brightning  eledtuary  of  knowledge  and  forefight,  though  it  were  fweet  in  his  mouth,  and 
in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  his  belly,  bitter  in  the  denouncing.  Nor  was  this  hid 
from  the  wife  poet  Sophocles,  who  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy,  where  Tirefias  is  ca*ll’d 
to  refolve  king  CEdiprn  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  would  be  grievous,  brings  him  in 
bemoaning  his  lot,  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men.  For  furely  to  every  good  and 
peaceable  man,  it  muft  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  difpleafer  and  mo- 
lefter  of  thoufands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtlefs  to  be  the  meflenger  of 
gladnefs  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended  bufinefs  to  all  mankind,  but  that 
they  refill  and  oppofe  their  own  true  happinefs.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blaft,  in  lies  not  in  man’s  will  what  he  fhall 
fay,  or  what  he  fhall  conceal.  If  he  fhall  think  to  be  filent,  as  Jeremiah  did,  be- 
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caufe  of  the  reproach  and  derifion  he  met  with  daily,  “  and  all  his  familiar  friends 
watch’d  for  his  halting,”  to  be  reveng’d  on  him  for  fpeaking  the  truth,  he  would  be 
forc’d  to  confefs  as  he  confeft  ;  “  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  fhut  up  in 
my  bones  ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not  day.”  Which  might  teach  thefe 
times  not  iuddenly  to  condemn  all  things  that  are  Iharply  fpoken,  or  vehemently  written, 
as  proceeding  out  of  domach,  virulence,  and  ill-nature  ;  but  to  confider  rather  that  if 
the  prelates  have  leave  to  fay  the  word  that  can  be  faid,  or  do  the  word  that  can  be 
done,  while  they  drive  to  keep  to  themfelves,  to  their  great  pleafure  and  commodity, 
thofe  things  which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  judly  offended  with  him  that 
fhall  endeavour  to  impart  and  bedow,  without  any  gain  to  himlelf,  thofe  Iharp  but  fav- 
ing  words,  which  would  be  a  terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back.  For  me,  I  have 
determined  to  lay  up  as  the  belt  treafure,  and  folace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  vouch- 
fafe  it  me,  the  honed  liberty  of  free  fpeech  from  my  youth,  where  1  fhall  think  it  avail¬ 
able  in  fo  dear  a  concernment  as  the  Church’s  good.  For  if  I  be  either  by  difpofition, 
or  what  other  caufe,  too  inquifitive,  or  fufpicious  of  myfelf  and  mine  own  doings,  who 
can  help  it  ?  But  this  I  forefee,  that  fnould  the  Church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppref- 
don,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reafon  againd  that  man  that  fhould  be 
the  author  of  fo  foul  a  deed  ;  or  Ihould  fhe,  by  bleffmg  from  above  on  the  indudry  and 
courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  didradted  edate  into  better  days,  without  the 
lead  furtherance  or  contribution  of  thofe  few  talents  which  God  at  that  prefent  had  lent 
me ;  I  forefee  what  dories  I  Ihould  hear  within  myfelf,  all  my  life  after,  of  difeourage 
and  reproach.  Timorous  and  ingrateful,  the  Church  of  God  is  now  again  at  the  foot 
of  her  infulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailed;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing? 
When  time  was,  thou  could’d  not  find  a  fyllable  of  all  that  thou  had  read,  or  dudied, 
to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  eafe  and  leifure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out 
of  the  fweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadd  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a 
man,  if  a  vain  fubje<5t  were  to  be  adorn’d  or  beautify’d  ;  but  when  the  caufe  of  God  and 
his  Church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpofe  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which 
thou  had,  God  lidned  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  fervants,  but  thou 
wert  dumb  as  a  bead ;  from  henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own  brutiih  filence  hath 
made  thee.  Or  elfe  I  diould  have  heard  on  the  other  ear ;  flothful,  and  ever  to  be  fet 
light  by,  the  Church  hath  now  overcome  her  late  didreffes  after  the  unwearied  labours 
of  many  her  true  fervants  that  dood  up  in  her  defence ;  thou  alfo  wouldd  take  upon 
thee  to  fhare  amongd  them  of  their  joy  :  But  wherefore  thou  ?  Where  cand  thou  fhew 
any  word  or  deed  of  thine  which  might  have  haden’d  her  peace  ?  Whatever  thou  dod 
now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other  men’s  a<51:ive  prudence  and  zeal.  Dare 
not  now  to  fay,  or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  former  doth  and  infancy;  or  if  thou 
dar’d,  thou  dod  impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchafe  of  boldnefs  to  thyfelf,  out  of 
the  painful  merits  of  other  Men ;  what  before  was  thy  fin,  is  now  thy  duty,  to  be  ab- 
je&  and  worthlefs.  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  leffons  as  thefe,  I  know  would  have  been  my 
matins  duly,  and  my  even-fong.  But  now  by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privi¬ 
lege  I  have  gain’d  with  good  men  and  faints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribu¬ 
lations  of  the  Church,  if  fhe  diould  differ,  when  others  that  have  ventur’d  nothing  for 
her  fake,  have  riot  the  honour  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  die  lift  up  her  droop¬ 
ing  head  and  profper,  among  thofe  that  have  fomething  more  than  wiih’d  her  welfare,  I 
have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs.  Concerning  therefore 
this  w’ayward  fubjebt  againd  Prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  fo  didadeful  and  di(- 
quietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  faid  1  may  deferve  of  charitable, 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entred  me  upon  this  controversy, 
but  the  enforcement  of  confcience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear  led  the  omitting  of  this 
duty  dould  be  againd  me  when  I  would  dore  up  to  myfelf  the  good  provifion  of  peace¬ 
ful  hours :  So  led  it  diould  be  dill  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  hath  been,  that 
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fome  felf-pleafing  humour  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me  to  conteft  with  men  of  high 
edimation,  now  while  green  years  are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needlefs  furmifal  I  fhall 
hope  to  difiiiade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  fay  fuccefsfully  that 
which  in  this  exigent  behoves  me ;  although  I  would  be  heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by 
the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to  whom  principally  for  a  while  I  fhall  beg  leave  I  may 
addrefs  myfelf.  To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I  hunted  af¬ 
ter  praife,  by  the  oftentation  of  wit  and  learning,  I  Ihould  not  write  thus  out  of  mine 
own  feafon,  when  I  have  neither  yet  compleated.  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private 
ftudies,  although  I  complain  not  of  any  infufficiency  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  or  were  I 
ready  to  my  withes,  it  were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  compos’d  to  the 
careiefs  and  interrupted  likening  of  thefe  tumultuous  times.  II  ext,  if  I  were  wife  only 
to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  fuch  a  fubjedt  as  of  itfelf  might  catch  applaufe, 
whereas  this  hath  all  the  difadvantages  on  the  contrary,  and  fuch  a  fabled:  as  the  pub- 
lifhing  whereof  might  be  delay’d  at  pleafure,  and  time  enough  to  pencil  it  over  with 
all  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultiefs  picture  •,  whenas  in 
this  argument  the  not  deferring  is  of  great  moment  to  the  good  fpeeding,  that  if  folidity 
have  leifure  to  do  her  office,  art  cannot  have  much.  Laftly,  I  ffiould  not  chufe  this 
manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myfelf  inferior  to  myfelf,  led  by  the  genial  power 
of  Nature  to  another  talk,  I  have  the  ufe,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left  hand.  And 
though  I  fhall  be  fooliffi  in  faying  more  to  this  purpofe,  yet  hnce  it  will  be  fuch  a  folly, 
as  wife!  men  go  about  to  commit,  having  only  confefs’d  and  fo  committed,  I  may  tru! 
with  more  reafon,  becaufe  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous  pardon.  For  although  a 
poet,  foaring  in  the  high  region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  finging  robes  about 
him,  might,  without  apology,  fpeak  more  of  himfelf  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me 
fitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  profe,  a  mortal  thing  among  many  readers  of 
no  empyreal  conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge  unufual  things  of  myfelf,  I  fhall 
petition  to  the  gentler  fort,  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me.  I  mull  fay  therefore,  that  after 
I  had  for  my  fir!  years,  by  the  ceafelefs  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  ( whom  God 
recotnpence  |)  been  exercis’d  to  the  tongues,  and  fome  fciences,  as  my  age  would  fuffer, 
by  Imdry  mailers  and  teachers  both  at  home  and  at  the  Schools,  it  was  found,  that 
whether  ought  was  impos’d  me  by  them  that  had  the  over-looking,  or  betaken  to  of 
mine. own  choice  in  Englifh,  or  other  tongue,  profing  or  verfing,  but  chiefly  this  lat¬ 
ter,  the  file  by  certain  vital  figns  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favour’d  to  refort,  perceiving  that  fome  trifles 
which  I  had  in  memory,  compos’d  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  manner  is, 
that  every  one  mull  give  fome  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance 
above  what  was  look’d  for;  and  other  things  which  1  had  fhifted  in  fcarcity  of  books 
and  conveniences  to  patch  .up  among!  them,  were  receiv’d  with  written  encomiums, 
which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bellow  on  men  of  this  fide  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus 
far  to  afifent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  lefs  to  an  in¬ 
ward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  ftudy,  (which 
I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life)  join’d  with  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  nature,  1  might 
perhaps  leave  fomething  fo  written  to  after  times,  as  they  fnould  not  willingly  let  it 
die.  Thefe  thoughts  at  once  pofiefied  me,  and  thefe  other ;  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leales,  for  three  lives  and  downward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  fooner 
had  than  to  God’s  glory,  by  the  honour  and  in!rudion  of  my  country.  For  which 
caufe,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  fecond  rank  among 
the  Latins,  I. apply’d  myfelf  to  that  refolution  which  A riofto  follow’d  again!  the  per- 
fuaflons  of  Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  induftry  and  art  1  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my 
native  tongue  ;  -not  to  make  verbal  curiofities  the  end,  (that -were  a  toilfome  vanity,)  but 
to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater  of  the  be!  and  fageft  things  among  mine  own  citizens 
throughout  this  ifland  in  the  mother  dialed;.  That  what  the  greate!  and  choice!  wits 
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of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  thofe  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I, 
in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a  chriftian,  might  do  for  mine  *, 
not  caring  to  be  once  nam’d  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content 
with  thefe  Britilh  iflands  as  my  world  j  whofe  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the 
Athenians,  as  fome  fay,  made  their  fmall  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  fmall  by  the  unfkilful  handling 
of  monies  and  mechanics. 

Time  ferves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  feem  too  profufe  to  give  any  certain  account 
of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  fpacious  circuits  of  her  mufing,  hath  liberty  to  propofe 
to  herfelf,  though  of  higheft  hope,  and  hardeft  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  thofe  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Taffo  are  a  diffufc, 
and  the  book  of  Job  a  brief  model :  or  whether  the  rules  of  Ariftotle  herein  are  ftrictly  to 
be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  follow’d,  which  in  them  that  know  art,  and  ufe  judgment,  is  no 
tranfgreflion,  but  an  inriching  of  art :  And  laftly,  what  king  or  knight  before  the  conqueft,  . 
might  be  chofen  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Chriftian  Hero.  And  as  Tafto  gave  to  a 
Prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  .he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey’s  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Infidels,  or  Belifarius  againft  the  Goths,  or  Charlemain  againft  the  Lom¬ 
bards  ;  if  to  the  inftind  of  Nature  and  the  imboldning  of  art  aught  may  be  trufted,  and 
that  there  be  nothing  adverfe  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be  no 
rafhnefs  from  an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  prefent  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient 
ftories  :  Or  whether  thofe  dramatic  conftitutions,  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign, , 
fhall  be  found  more  doftrinal  and  exemplary  to  a  nation.  The  Scripture  alfo  affords  us  a 
divine  paftoral  drama  in  the  fong  of  Solomon,  confifting  of  two  perfons,  and  a  double - 
chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges.  And  the  Apocalypfe  of  faint  John  is  the  majeftic 
image  of  a  high  and  ftately  tragedy,  fhutting  up  and  intermingling  her  folemn  feenes  and 
a<5ts  with  a  fevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujah’s  and  harping  fymphonies  :  and  this  my  opi¬ 
nion  the  grave  authority  of  Pareus,  commenting  that  book,  is  fufficient  to  confirm.  Or 
if  occafion  fhall  lead,  to  imitate  thofe  magnific  odes  and  hymns  wherein  Pindarus  and 
Callimachus  are  in  moft  things  worthy,  fome  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  moft  an  endjaulty.  But  thofe  frequent  fongs  throughout  the  Law  and  Prophets 
beyond  all  thefe,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  com- 
pofition,  may  be  eafily  made  appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poefy,  to  be  incompara¬ 
ble.  Thefe  abilities,  wherefoever  they  be  found,  are  the  infpired  gift  of  God  rarely  be¬ 
llow’d,  but  yet  to  fome  (though  moft  abufe)  in  every  nation:  and  are  of  power,  befide 
the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherifh  in  a  great  people  the  feeds  of  virtue,  and 
public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  fet  the  affedlions  in  right  tune  ; 
to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God’s  Almightineft, 
and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  buffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  Church 
to  fing  victorious  agonies  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  juft  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  againft  the  enemies  of  Chrift  ;  to  deplore  the  general 
relapfes  of  kingdoms  and  ftates  from  juftice  and  God’s  true  worfhip.  Laftly,  whatfoever 
in  religion  is  holy  and  fublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatfoever  hath  paffion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  fub- 
tleties  and  refluxes  of  man’s  thoughts  from  within  all  thefe  things  with  a  folid  and  treat¬ 
able  fmoothnefs  to  paint  out  and  deferibe.  Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  fantftity  and 
virtue,  through  all  the  inftances  of  example,  with  fuch  delight  to  thofe  efpecially  of  loft 
and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  fo  much  as  look  upon  truth  herfelf,  unlefs  they  fee  her 
elegantly  dreft  *,  that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honefty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  eafy  and  pleafant,  they  will  then  appear  to  all 
men  both  eafy  and  pleafant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.  And 
what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be  foon  guefled  by' 
what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they  (tick  in  daily  from  the 
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writings  and  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetafters,  who  having  fcarce  ever  heard 
of  that  which  is  the  main  confidence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  fuch  perfons  as  they 
ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one  ;  do  for  the  moft  part  lay 
up  vicious  principles  in  fweet  pills  to  be  fwallowed  down,  and  make  the  tafte  of  virtuous 
documents  harfh  and  four.  But  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itfelf  lively  in. 
this  body,  without  fome  recreating  intermiflion  of  labour,  and  ferious  things,  it  were 
happy  for  the  commonwealth,  if  our  magiftrates,  as  in  thofe  famous  governments  of  old, 
would  take  into  their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law-cafes  and  brawls,  but 
the  managing  of  our  publick  fports  and  feftival  paftimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  fuch  as 
were  authorized  awhilefince,  the  provocations  of  drunkennefs  and  luft,  but  fuch  as  may 
inure  and  harden  our  bodies  by  martial  exercifes  to  all  war  like  fkill  and  performance  ;  and 
may  civilize,  adorn,  and  make  difcreet  our  minds  by  the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of 
frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of  wife  and  artful  recitations,  fweetened  with 
eloquent  and  graceful  inticements  to  the  love  and  practice  of  juflice,  temperance,  and  for  ¬ 
titude,  inftru&ing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wifdom 
and  virtue  may  be  heard  every  where,  as  Solomon  faith  ;  “  She  crieth  without,  fhe  ut- 
tereth  her  voice  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourfe,  and  in 
the  openings  of  the  gates.”  Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  ano¬ 
ther  perfualive  method,  at  fet  and  folemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other 
place  or  way,  may  win  mod  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation,  and  inftruc- 
tion  let  them  in  authority  cortfult.  The  thing  which  I  had  to  fay,  and  thofe  intentions 
which  have  lived  within  me  ever  fince  I  could  conceive  myfelf  any  thing  worth  to  my 
country,  I, return  to  crave  .excufe  that  urgent  reafon  hath  pluckt  from  me,  by  an  abortive 
and  fore  dated  difcovery.  And  the  accomplifhm.ent  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above 
man’s  to  promile  ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more  ftudious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more 
unwearied  fpirit  .that* none  fhall,  that  I  dare  almoft  aver  of  myfelf,  as  far  as  life  and  free 
leifure  will  extend.;  and  that  the  land  had  once  infranchiled  herfelf  from  this  impertinent 
yoke  of  prelaty,.  under  wh.ofe  inquifitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  fplendid 
v.  it  can  flourilh.  Neither  do  I  think  it.fhame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that 
for  fome  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  iruft  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now 
indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raifed  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine  ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  wafte  from  the  pen  of  fome  vulgar  amourift,  or  the  trencher  fury 
of  a  riming  parafite  ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  fpirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  fends  out  his  feraphim,  with  the  "hallow’d  Are  of  his  altar,  to  touch 
and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes  :  to  this  muft  be  added  induftrious  and  feledl  read¬ 
ing,  fteady  obfervation,  infight  into  all  feemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which  in 
fome  mealure  be  compafied,  at  mine  own  peril  and  coft,  I  refufe  not  to  fuftain  this  expec¬ 
tation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  lb  much  credulity  upon  the  bed  pledges 
that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  difclofed  thus  much  be¬ 
fore. hand,  but  that  I  trud  hereby  to  make  it  manifefl  with  what  fmall  willingnefs  I  endure 
to  interrupt  the  purfuit  of  no  lefs  hopes  than  thefe,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleafing  folitari- 
nef  ,  fed  with  chearful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  imbark  in  a  troubled  fea  of  noifes  and 
boarfe  difputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  ftill 
air  of  delightful  ftudies,  to  come  into  the  dim  refledtion  of  hollow  antiquities  fold  by  the 
feeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whofe  learning  and  belief  lies 
in  marginal  duffings ;  who  when  they  have,  like  good  fumpters,  laid  ye  down  their  horfe- 
load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a  rhapfody  of  who  and  who  were  bifhops 
here  or  there,  ye  may  take  off  their  packfaddles,  their  day’s  work  is  done,  and  epifcopacy, 
as  they  think,  doutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  apprehenfion  that  can  didinguifh  learn¬ 
ed  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleafure  or  profoundnefs  can  be  in  this, 
cr  what  honour  to  deal  againd  fuch  adverfaries.  But  were  it  the  meaneft  under-fervice,  if 

God 
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God  by  his  fecretary  Confidence  enjoin  it,  it  were  fad  for  me  if  I  fhould  draw  back  ;  for  me 
efpecially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  helpeale  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of 
the  church,  to  whofe  fervice,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was  dcftir.ed  of  a 
child,  and  in  mine  own  refolutions  :  till  coming  to  fome  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  muft  fubfcribe  (lave, 
and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unlefs  he  took  with  a  confcience  that  would  retch,  he  muft 
either  ftrait  perjure,  or  fplit  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blamelcfs  filence  be¬ 
fore  the  facred  office  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing.  How- 
foever  thus  church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I  have  to  meddle  in 
thefe  matters,  as  before  the  neceffity  and  conftraint  appeared. 


CHAP.  I. 

That  Prelaty  oppofeth  the  reafon  and  end  of  the  gofpel  three  ways, 

and  firft  in  her  outward  form. 


AFTER  this  digrellion,  it  would  remain  that  I  fliould  fingle  out  fome  other  reafon 
which  might  undertake  for  prelaty  to  be  a  fit  and  lawful  church-government ;  but 
finding  none  of  like  validity  with  thefe  that  have  already  fped  according  to  their  fortune, 
I  fhall  add  one  reafon  why  it  is  not  to  be  thought  a  church-government  at  all,  but  a  church- 
tyranny,  and  is  at  hoftile  terms  with  the  end  and  reafon  of  Chrift’s  evangelic  miniftry.  Al¬ 
beit  I  muft  confefs  to  be  half  in  doubt  whether  I  fhould  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  fo 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  theworld,  and  the  world  fo  potent  in  molt  men’s  hearts,  that  I  fhall 
endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded,  or  not  to  be  underftood  :  for  who  is  there  almoft  that 
meafures  wifdom  by  fimplicity,  ftrength  by  fuffering,  dignity  by  lowlinefs  ?  who  is  there 
that  counts  it  farft  to  be  laft,  fomething  to  be  nothing,  and  reckons  himfelf  of  great  com¬ 
mand  in  that  he  is  a  fervant  ?  yet  God  when  he  meant  to  fubdue  the  world  and  hell  at  once, 
part  of  that  to  falvation,  and  this  wholly  to  perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons, 
or  auxiliaries  than  thefe,  whether  to  fave  or  to  deftroy.  It  had  been  a  fmall  maftery  for 
him  to  have  drawn  out  his  legions  into  array,  and  flanked  them  with  his  thunder  *  there¬ 
fore  he  fent  foolifhnefs  to  confute  wifdom,  weaknefs  to  bind  ftrength,  defpifednefs  to  van- 
quilh  pride  :  and  this  is  the  great  myftery  of  the  gofpel  made  good  in  Chrift  himfelf,  who 
as  he  teftifies  came  not  to  be  miniftred  to,  but  to  minifter  •,  and  muft  be  fulfilled  in  all  his 
minifters  till  his  fecond  coming.  To  go  againft  thefe  principles  St.  Paul  fo  feared,  that  if 
he  fhould  but  affedl  the  wifdom  of  words  in  his  preaching,  he  thought  it  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  that  he  had  made  the  crofs  of  Chrift  to  be  of  none  effe<5t.  Whether  then  pre¬ 
laty  do  not  make  of  none  effeft  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  by  the  principles  it  hath  fo  contrary 
to  thefe,  nullifying  the  power  and  end  of  the  gofpel,  it  fhall  not  want  due  proof,  if  it  want 
not  due  belief.  Neither  fhall  I  ftand  to  trifle  with  one  that  will  tell  me  of  quiddities  and 
formalities,  whether  prelaty  or  prelateity  in  abftradl  notion  be  this  or  that  •,  it  fuffices  me 
that  I  find  it  in  his  fkin,  fo  I  find  it  infeparable,  or  not  oftner  ctherwife  than  a  phenix  hath 
been  feen  -,  although  I  perfuade  me  that  whatever  faultinefs  was  but  luperficial  to  prelaty  at 
the  beginning,  is  now  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  long  fince  branded  and  in  worn  into 
the  very  eflence  thereof.  Firft  therefore,  if  to  do  the  work  of  the  gofpel,  Chrift  our  Lord 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant ;  how  can  his  fervant  in  this  miniftry  take  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  lord  ?  I  know  Bilfon  hath  decyphered  us  all  the  galanteries  of  Signore  and 
Mon  fig  no  re,  and  Monfieur,  as  circumftantially  as  any  pundualift  of  Caftile,  Naples,  or 
Fountain-Bleau  could  have  done  :  but  this  muft  not  fo  compliment  us  out  of  our  right 
minds,  as  to  be  to  learn  that  the  form  of  a  fervant  was  a  mean,  laborious,  and  vulgar  lire 
apteft  to  teach  ■,  which  form  Chrift  thought  fitteft,  that  he  might  bring  about  his  will  ac- 
Vol.  L  K  cording 
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cording  to  his  own  principles,  chufing  the  meaner  things  of  this  world,  that  he  might 
put  under  the  high.  Nov/  whether  the  pompous  garb,  the  lordly  life,  the  wealth,  the 
haughty  diftaace  of  prelaty  be  thole  meaner  things  of  the  world,  whereby  God  in  them 
would  manage  the  myftery  of  his  gofpel,  be  it  the  verdict  of  common  fenfe.  For  Chrift 
faith  in  St.  John,  “  The  lervant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  nor  he  that  is  lent  greater 
than  he  that  fent  him  and  adds,  44  If  ye  know  thefe  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  da 
them.”  Then  let  the  prelates  well  advife,  if  they  neither  know,  nor  do  thefe  things,  or 
if  they  know,  and  yet  do  them  not,  wherein  their  happinris  con  lifts.  And  thus  is  the 
gofpei  fruftrated  by  the  lordly  form  of  prelaty. 


CHAP.  II. 

That  the  ceremonious  doctrine  of  prelaty  oppofeth  the  reafon  and 

end  of  the  gofpel. 

THAT  which  next  declares  the  heavenly  power,  and  reveals  the  deep  myftery  of 
the  gofpei,  is  the  pure  fimplicity  or  doctrine,  accounted  the  foolilhnefs  of  this  world, 
yet  crofting  and  confounding  toe  pride  and  wildom  of  the  fiefh.  And  wherein  confifts  this 
fieftily  wifdom  and  pride  :  in  being  altogether  ignorant  of  God  and  his  worlhip  ?  No  fure- 
ly,  tor  men  arc  naturally  afhamed  or  that.  Where  then?  It  confifts  in  a  bold  prefumption 
or  ordering  the  worlhip  and  fen7 ice  of  God  after  man’s  own  will  in  traditions  and  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Now  if  the  pride  and  wifdom  of  the  Seth  were  to  be  defeated  and  confounded,  no 
doubt  but  in  that  very  point  wherein  it  was  prcuceft,  and  thought  itfelf  wileft,  that  fo  the 
victory  of  the  gofpel  might  be  the  more  iiluftrious.  But  our  prelates,  inftead  of  expref- 
fing  the  fpirituai  power  of  their  miniftry,  by  warring  againft  this  chief  bulkwark  and 
ftrong-hold  of  the  flefh,  have  enter’d  into  fall  league  with  the  principal  enemy  againft 
whom  they  were  fent,  and  turned  the  ftrength  of  fieftily  pride  and  wifdom  againft  the 
pure  fimplicity  of  faving  truth.  Firft,  miftrufting  to  find  the  authority  of  their  order  in 
the  immediate  inftitution  of  Chrift,  or  his  apoftles,  by  the  clear  evidence  of  fcripture,  they 
fiy  to  the  carnal  fupportment  of  tradition  ;  when  we  appeal  to  the  Bible,  they  to  the  un¬ 
wieldy  volumes  of  tradition  :  and  do  not  ftiame  to  reject  the  ordinance  of  him  that  is  eter¬ 
nal,  for  the  perverfe  iniquity  of  fixteen  hundred  years  ;  chufing  rather  to  think  truth  it¬ 
felf  a  lyar,  than  that  fixteen  ages  fhould  be  taxed  with  an  error ;  not  confidering  the  gene¬ 
ral  apoflafy  that  was  foretold,  and  the  church’s  flight  into  the  wildernefs.  Nor  is  this 
enough  ;  inftead  of  fhewing  the  reafon  of  their  lowly  condition  from  divine  example  and 
command,  they  feek  to  prove  their  high  pre-eminence  from  human  confent  and  authority. 
Bat  let  them  chaunt  while  they  will  of  prerogatives,  we  fhall  tell  them  of  fcripture  ; 
of  cuftom,  we  of  fcripture  •,  of  acts  and  ftatutes,  flill  of  fcripture;  till  the  quick  and 
piercing  word  enter  to  the  dividing  of  their  fouls,  and  the  mighty  weaknefs  of  the  gofpel 
throw  down  the  weak  mightinefs  of  man’s  reafoning.  Now  for  their  demeanour  within 
the  church,  how  have  they  disfigured  and  defaced  that  more  than  angelick  brightnefs,  the 
unclouded  ferenity  of  chriftian  religion,  wTith  the  dark  overcafting  of  fuperftitious  copes 
and  flaminical  veftures,  wearing  on  their  back?,  and  I  abhor  to  think,  perhaps  in  fome 
worfe  place,  the  unexpreffible  image  of  God  the  Father  ?  Tell  me,  ye  priefts,  wherefore 
this  gold,  whererore  thefe  robes  and  furplices  over  the  gofpel  ?  Is  our  religion  guilty  of 
the  firft  trefpafs,  and  hath  need  of  cloathing  to  cover  her  nakednefs  ?  What  does  this  elfe 
but  cad  an  ignominy  upon  the  perfection  of  Chrift’s  miniftry,  by  feekingto  adorn  it  with 
that  which  was  the  poor  remedy  of  our  lhame  r  Believe  it,  wondrous  doctors,  all  corpo¬ 
real  refemblapces  of  inward  holinefs  and  beauty  are  now  paft ;  he  that  will  cloath  the  gcf- 


pei  now,  intimates  plainly,  that  the  gofpel  is  naked,  uncomely,  that 


may  not  fay  re¬ 
proachful. 
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proachful.  Do  not,  ye  church- mafkers,  while  Chrift  is  cloathing  upon  our  barrennefs 
with  his  righteous  garment,  to  make  us  acceptable  in  his  Father’s  fight  j  do  not,  as  ye 
do,  cover  and  hide  his  righteous  verity  with  the  polluted  clothing  of  your  ceremonies,  to 
make  it  feem  more  decent  in  your  own  eyes.  44  How  beautiful,”  faith  Ifaiah,  “  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publifheth  falvation  !”  Are  the  feet  fo  beautiful, 
and  is  the  very  bringing  of  thefe  tidings  fo  decent  of  itfelf  P  What  new  decency  can  then  be 
added  to  this  by  your  fpinftry  ?  Ye  think  by  thefe  gaudy  glifterings  to  ftir  up  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  rude  multitude  ;  ye  think  fo,  becaufe  ye  forfake  the  heavenly  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  hellifh  fophiftry  of  papifm.  If  the  multitude  be  rude,  the  lips  of  the  preacher 
muft  give  knowledge,  and  not  ceremonies.  And  although  fome  Chriftians  be  new-born 
babes  comparatively  to  fome  that  are  ftronger,  yet  in  refpedt  of  ceremony,  which  is  but  a 
rudiment  of  the  law,  the  weakeft  Chriftian  hath  thrown  off  the  robes  of  his  minority,  and 
is  a  perfedt  man,  as  to  legal  rites.  What  children’s  food  there  is  in  the  gofpel,  we  know 
to  be  no  other  than  the  44  fincerity  of  the  Word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby.”  But 
is  here  the  utmoft  of  your  out-braving  the  fervice  of  God  ?  No.  Ye  have  been  bold, 
not  to  fet  your  threlhold  by  his  threlhold,  or  your  pofts  by  his  pofts ;  but  your  facra- 
ment,  your  fign,  call  it  what  you  will,  by  his  facrament,  baptizing  the  chriftian  infant 
with  a  folemn  fprinkle,  and  unbaptizing  for  your  own  part  with  a  prophane  and  im¬ 
pious  fore-finger :  as  if  when  ye  had  laid  the  purifying  element  upon  his  forehead,  ye 
meant  to  cancel  and  crofs  it  out  again  with  a  charadter  not  of  God’s  bidding.  O  but 
the  innocence  of  thefe  ceremonies  !  O  rather  the  fottilh  abfurdity  of  this  excufe.  What 
could  be  more  innocent  than  the  walhing  of  a  cup,  a  glafs,  or  hands  before  meat,  and 
that  under  the  law  when  fo  many  wafhings  were  commanded,  and  by  long  tradition  ? 
yet  our  Saviour  detefted  their  cuftoms,  though  never  fo  feeming  harmlefs,  and  charges 
them  leverely  that  they  had  tranfgreffed  the  commandments  of  God  by  their  traditions, 
and  worlhip’d  him  in  vain.  How  much  more  then  muft  thefe,  and  much  grofler  cere* 
monies  now  in  force,  delude  the  end  of  Chrift’s  coming  in  the  flefh  againft  the  flefh,  and 
ftifle  the  fincerity  of  our  new  covenant,  which  hath  bound  us  to  forfake  all  carnal 
pride  and  wifdom,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Thus  we  fee  again  how  Prelaty, 
failing  in  oppofition  to  the  main  end  and  power  of  the  gofpel,  doth  not  join  in  that  my- 
fterious  work  of  Chrift,  by  lowlinefs  to  confound  height,  by  fimplicity  of  dodtrine  the 
wifdom  of  the  world,  but  contrariwife  hath  made  itfelf  high  in  the  world  and  the  flefh, 
to  vanquilh  things  by  the  world  accounted  low,  and  made  itfelf  wife  in  tradition  and 
fiefhly  ceremony,  to  confound  the  purity  of  dodtrine  which  is  the  wifdom  of  God. 

CHAP.  III. 

That  Prelatical  Jurifdi&ion  oppofeth  the  reafon  and  end  of  the 

Gofpel  and  of  State. 

THE  third  and  laft  confideration  remains,  whether  the  Prelates  in  their  fundtion  do 
work  according  to  the  gofpel,  pradtifmg  to  fubdue  the  mighty  things  of  this  world 
by  things  weak,  which  St.  Paul  hath  fet  forth  to  be  the  power  and  excellence  of  the  gof¬ 
pel  ;  or  whether  in  more  likelihood  they  band  themfelves  with  the  prevalent  things  of  this 
world,  to  over-run  the  weak  things  which  Chrifl:  hath  made  choice  to  work  by  :  and  this 
will  fooneft  be  difeern’d  by  the  Courfe  of  their  jurifdidtion.  But  here  again  I  find  my 
thoughts  almoft  in  fufpenfe  betwixt  yea  and  no,  and  am  nigh  turning -mine  eye  which 
way  I  may  belt  retire,  and  not  proceed  in  this  fubjedt,  blaming  the  ardency  or  my  mind 
that  fix’d  me  too  attentively  to  come  thus  far.  P'or  truth  I*  know  not  how,  hath  this 
unhappinefs  fatal  to  her,  ere  fhe  can  come  to  the  trial  and  infpedtion  of  the  underftand- 
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ing ;  being  to  pais  through  many  little  wards  and  limits  of  the  feveral  affedtions  and  de- 
fires,  (he- cannot  fliift  it,  but  muft  put  on  fuch  colours  and  attire,  as  thole  pathetic  hand- 

*  i  r*  i  r  i  i—  -  -  -  -  —  —  -  -  -  - 

i 

with  them,  they  let  i 

habited  and  colour’d  like  a  notorious  falfhood.  And  contrary,  when  any  falfhood  comes 
that  v  ay,  if  they  like  the  errand  fhe  brings,  they  are  fo  artful  to  counterfeit  the  very 
fhape  and  vifage  of  truth,  that  the  underftanding  not  being  able  to  difcern  the  fucus 


ids  cl  the  fcul  pleafe  to  lead  her  in  to  their  queen  :  And  if  fhe  find  fo  much  favour 
'  her  pafs  in  her  own  likenefs ;  if  not,  they  bring  her  into  the  prefence 


:hefe  inchantrefles 


with  fuch  cunning  have  laid  upon  the  feature  fomedmes  of 
truth,  fometimes  of  falfhood  interchangeably,  fentences  for  the  moll  part  one  for  the 
other  at  the  nrft  blufn,  according  to  the  fubtle  impofture  of  thefe  fenfual  miftrefles  that 
keep  the  ports  and  palfages  between  her  and  the  objedt.  So  that  were  it  not  for  leaving 
imperfect  that  which  is  already  laid,  I  Ihould  go  near  to  relinquifh  that  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low.  And  becaufe  I  fee  that  molt  men,  as  it  happens  in  this  world,  either  weakly  or 
falfly  principled,  what  through  ignorance,  and  what  through  cuftom  of  licence,  both  in 
difcourfe  and  writing,  by  what  hath  been  of  late  written  in  vulgar,  have  not  feem’d  to 
attain  the  decifion  of  this  point :  I  lhall  likewife  afiay  thofe  wily  arbitrefles  who  in  moll 
men  have,  as  was  heard,  the  foie  ufhering  of  truth  and  falfhood  between  the  fenfe  and 
the  foul,  with  what  loyalty  they  will  ufe  me  in  convoying  this  truth  to  my  underftand- 
ing  ;  the  rather  for  that  by  as  much  acquaintance  as  I  can  obtain  with  them,  I  do  not 
find  them  engag’d  either  one  way  or  other.  Concerning  therefore  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
ticn,  I  find  Hill  more  controverfy,  who  Ihould  adminifter  it ;  than  diligent  enquiry  made 
to  learn  what  it  is :  for  had  the  pains  been  taken  to  fearch  out  that,  it  had  been  long  ago 
enroll’d  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  pure  tyrannical  forgery  of  the  Prelates ;  and  that  jurif- 
didtive  power  in  the  Church  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.  It  cannot  be  conceiv’d  that 
what  men  now  call  jurifdidtion  in  the  Church,  fhould  be  other  thing  than  a  chriftian 
cenforfhip ;  and  therefore  it  is  moft  commonly  and  truly  nam’d  ecclefiaftical  cenfure. 
Now  if  the  Roman  Cenfor,  a  civil  fundtion,  to  that  fevere  affize  of  furveying  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  privateft  and  flieft  manners  of  all  men  and  all  degrees,  had  no  jurifdidtion,  no 
courts  of  plea,  or  inditement,  no  punitive  force  annex’d  whether  it  were  that  to  this 
manner  of  corredtion  the  intanglement  of  fuits  was  improper,  or  that  the  notice  of  thofe 
upright  inquifitors  extended  to  fuch  the  moft  covert  and  fpiritous  vices  as  would  flip  ea- 
fily  between  the  wider  and  more  material  grafp  of  the  law  ^  or  that  it  flood  more  with 
the  majefty  of  that  office  to  have  no-  other  ferjeants  or  maces  about  them  but  thofe  invi- 
fibie  ones  of  terror  and  fhame  r  Or  laftly,  were  it  their  fear,  left  the  greatnefs  of  this 
authority  and  honour,  arm’d  with  jurifdidtion,  might  ftep  with  eafe  into  a  tyranny  :  In 
all  thefe  reipedts,  with  much  more  reafon  undoubtedly  ought  the  cenfure  of  the  Church 
be  quite  divefted  and  difintail’d  of  all  jurifdidtion  whatfoever.  For  if  the  courfe  of  ju¬ 
dicature  to  a  political  cenforfhip  feem  either  too  tedious,  or  too  contentious,  much  more 
may  it  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Church,  whole  definitive  decrees  are  to  be  fpeedy,  but 
the  execution  of  rigour  flow,  contrary  to  what  in  legal  proceedings  is  moft  ufual ;  and 
by  how  much  the  Ids  contentious  it  is,  by  fo  much  will  it  be  the  more  Chriftian.  And 
if  the  cenfor,  in  his  moral  epifcopy,  being  to  judge  moft  in  matters  not  anfwerable  by 
writ  or  addon,  could  not  ufe  an  inftrument  fo  grofs  and  bodily  as  jurifdidtion-  is,  how 
>ean  the  minifter  of  the  gofpei  manage  the  corpulent  and  fecular  trial  of  bill  and 
procefs  in  things  merely  fpiritual  ?  Or  could  that  Roman  office,  without  this  juridical 
fv/ord  or  law,  ftrike  fuch  a  reverence  of  itfelf  into  tire  moft  undaunted  hearts,  as  with 
ene  Angle  dafh  of  ignominy  to  put  all  the  fenate  and  knighthood  of  Rome  into  a 
tremble?  Surely  much  rather  might  the  heavenly  miniftry  of  the  evangel  bind  herfelf 
about  with  far  more  piercing  beams  of  majefty  and  awe,  by  wanting  the  beggarly  help  of 
balings  and  amercements  in  the  ufe  of  her  powerful  keys.  For  when  the  Church  with¬ 
out  temporal  fupport  is  able  to  do  her  great  works  upon  the  unforc’d  obedience  of  men, 
it  argues  a  divinity  about  her.  But  when  fhe  thinks  to  credit  and.  better  her  fpiritual  effi¬ 
cacy. 
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cacy,  and  to  win  herfelf  refped  and  dread  by  ftrutting  in  the  falfe  vizard  of  worldly  autho¬ 
rity,  ’tis  evident  that  God  is  not  there,  but  that  her  apoftolic  virtue  is  departed  from  her, 
and  hath  left  her  Key-cold  :  Which  fhe  perceiving  as  in  a  decay’d  nature,  feeks  to  the 
outward  fomentations  and  chafings  of  worldly  help,  and  external  flourifhes,  to  fetch,  if 
it  be  poffible,  fome  motion  into  her  extreme  parts,  or  to  hatch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the- 
crafty  and  artificial  heat  of  jurifdidion.  But  it  is  oblervable,  that  fo  long  as  the  Church, 
in  true  imitation  of  Chrift,  can  be  content  to  ride  upon  an  afs,  carrying  herfelf  and  her  go¬ 
vernment  along  in  a  mean  and  fimple  guife,  (he  may  be,  as  he  is,  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judaj 
and  in  her  humility  all  men  with  loud  hofanna’s  will  confefs  her  greatnefs.  But  when  defpi- 
fing  the  mighty  operation  of  the  fpirit  by  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  ffie  thinks  to  make 
herfelf  bigger  and  more  confiderable,  by  ufing  the  way  of  civil  force  andjurifdidion,  as  (he 
fits  upon  this  lion  flie  changes  into  an  afs,  and  inflead  of  hofanna’s  every  man  pelts  her  with 
flones  and  dirt.  Laftly,  If  the  wifdom  of  the  Romans  fear’d  to  commit  jurifdidion  to  an  of¬ 
fice  of  fo  high  efteem  and  dread  as  was  the  cenfors,  we  may  fee  what  a  folecifm  in  the 
art  of  policy  it  hath  been  all  this  while  through  Chriftendom  to  give  jurifdidion  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  cenfure.  For  that  ftrength,  join’d  with  religion,  abus’d  and  pretended  to 
ambitious  ends,  muft  of  neceflity  breed  the  heavidt  and  moft  quelling  tyranny  not  only 
upon  the  necks,  but  even  to  the  fouls  of  men :  which  if  chriftian  Rome  had  been  fo 
cautelous  to  prevent  in  her  Church,  as  Pagan.  Rome  was  in  her  ftate,  we  had  not  had 
fuch  a  lamentable  experience  thereof  as  now  we  have  from  thence  upon  all  chriftendom.- 
For  although  I  faid  before,  that  the  Church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of  ju- 
rifdidion,  makes  a  transformation  of  herfelf  into  an  afs,  and  becomes  defpicable,  that  is,- 
to  thofe-whom  God  hath* enlighten’d  with  true  knowledge*,  but  where  they  remain  yet 
in  the  reliques  of  fiiperffition,  this  is  the  extremity  of  their  bondage  and  blindnefs,  that 
while  they  think  they  do  obeifimce  to  the  lordly  vifion  of  a  lion,  they  do  it  to  an  afs,, 
that  through  the  juft  judgment  of  God  is  permitted  to  play  the  dragon  among  them 
becaufe  of  their  wilful  ftupidity.  And  let  England  here  well  rub  her  eyes,  left  by  leav¬ 
ing  jurifdidion  and  Church-cenfure  to  the  fame  perfons,  now  that  God  hath  been  fo  long 
medicining  her  eye-fight,  fhe  do  not  with  her  over-politic  fetches  mar  all,  and  bring  her- 
ffelf  back  again  to  worlhip  this  afs  beftriding  a  lion.  Having  hitherto  explain’d,  that 
to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  no  jurifdidive  power  can  be  added,  without  a  childiffi  and  dan¬ 
gerous  overfightin  policy,  and  a  pernicious  contradiction  in  evangelic  difcipline,  as  anon 
more  fully  it  will  be  next  to  declare  wherein  the  true  reafon  and  force  of  Church-cen¬ 
fure  confifts,  which  by  then  it  lhall  be  laid  open  to  the  root  •,  fo  little  is  it  that  i  fear 
left  any  Crookednefs,  any  wrinkle  or  fpot  fhould  be  found  in  prelbyterian  government,  ■ 
that  if  Bodin.the  famous  French  writer,  though  a  papift,  yet  affirms  that  the.  common¬ 
wealth  which  maintains  this  difcipline  will  certainly  flourifh  in  virtue  and  piety  •,  1  dare 
afiiire  myfelf  that  every  true  proteftant  will  admire  the  integrity,  the  uprightnefs,  the 
divine  and  gracious  purpofes  thereof,  and  even  for  the  reafon  of  it  fo  coherent  with  the. 
doCtrine  of  the  gofpel,  befide  the  evidence  of  command  in  feripture,.  will  confefs  it  to 
be  the  only  true  Church-governmentg  and  that  contrary  to  the' whole  end  and  myftery 
of  Chrift’s  coming  in  the  fieffi,  a  falfe  appearance  of  the  fame  is  exercis’d  by  Prelaty. 
But  becaufe  fome  count  it  rigorous,  and  that  hereby  men  fhall  be  liable  to  a  double  pu- 
niffiment,  I  will  begin  fomewhat  higher,  and  lpeak  of  punifhment.  Which,  as  it  is  air 
evil,  I  efteem  to  be  of  two  forts,  or  rather  two  degrees  only,  a  reprobate  confidence  in 
this  life,  and. hell  in  the  other  world.  Whatever  elfe  men  call  puniilfment  or  cenfure, 
is  not  properly  an  evil,  fo  it  be  not  an  illegal  violence,  but  a  laving  medfeine  ordain’d  of  . 
God  both  for  the  public  and  private  good  of  man  •,  who  confiding  of  two  parts,  the. in¬ 
ward  and  the  outward,  was  by  the  eternal  Providence  left  under  two  forts  of  cure,  the 
church  and  the  magiftrate.  The  magiftrate  hath  only  to  deal  with  the  outward  part,  I. 
mean  not  of  the  body  alone,  but  of  the  mind  in  all  her  outward  ads,  which  in  ferip¬ 
ture  is  call’d  the  outward  man..  So  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  might  borrow 
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fuch  authority  as  the  rhetoricians  by  patent  may  give  us,  with  a  kind  of  Promethean 
:fkill  to  fhape  and  fafhion  this  outward  man  into  the  fimilitude  of  a  body,  and  fet  him 
wifible  before  us  ;  imagining  the  inner  man  only  as  the  foul.  Thus  then  the  civil  magiftrate 
looking  only  upon  the  outward  man,  (I  fay  as  a  magiftrate,  for  what  he  doth  further, 
he  doth  it  as  a  member  of  the  church)  if  he  find  in  his  complexion,  (kin,  or  outward 
temperature  the  figns  and  marks,  or  in  his  doings  the  effects  of  injuftice,  rapine,  luft, 

<• cruelty,  or  the  like,  fometimes  he  (huts  up  as  in  frenetick  or  infe&ious  difeafes  ;  or  con¬ 
fines  within  doors,  as  in  every  fickly  eftate.  Sometimes  he  fhaves  by  penalty  or  muldh, 
’or  elfe  to  cool  and  take  down  thofe  luxuriant  humours  which  wealth  and  excefs  have 
caufed  to  abound.  Otherwhiles  he  fears,  he  cauterizes,  he  fcarifies,  lets  blood ;  and 
hnally,  for  utmoft  remedy  cuts  off.  The  patients,  which  moft  an  end  are  brought  into 
•his  hofpital,  are  fuch  as  are  far  gone,  and  befide  themfelves,  (unlefs  they  be  falfly  ac- 
•cus’d)  fo  that  force  is  neceffary  to  tame  and  quiet  them  in  their  unruly  fits,  before  they 
■can  "be  made  capable  of  a  more  humane  cure.  His  general  end  is  the  outward  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  common-wealth,  and  civil  happinefs  in  this  life.  His  particular  end  in 
-every  man  is,  by  the  infliction  of  pain,  damage,  and  difgrace,  that  the  fenfes  and  com¬ 
mon  perceivance  might  carry  this  meflfage  to  the  foul  within,  that  it  is  neither  eafeful, 
profitable,  nor  praife-worthy  in  this  life  to  do  evil.  Which  muft  needs  tend  to  the  good 
of  man,  whether  he  be  to  live  or  die  ;  and  be  undoubtedly  the  firft  means  to  a  natural 
man,  efpecially  an  offender,  which  might  open  his  eyes  to  a  higher  confideration  of 
good  and  evil,  as  it  is  taught  in  religion.  This  is  feen  in  the  often  penitence  of  thofe 
that  fuffer,  who,  had  they  efcap’d,  had  gone  on  finning  to  an  immeafurable  heap,  which 
is  one  of  the  extremeft  punifhments.  And  this  is  all  that  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  fo  be¬ 
ing,  confers  to  the  healing  of  man’s  mind,  working  only  by  terrifying  plaifters  upon 
the  rind  and  orifice  of  the  fore ;  and  by  all  outward  appliances,  as  the  logicians  fay, 
a  pofteriori,  at  the  effeCt,  and  not  from  the  caufe  ;  not  once  touching  the  inward  bed  of 
corruption,  and  that  heClic  difpofltion  to  evil,  the  fource  of  all  vice  and  obliquity  againft 
the  rule  of  law.  Which  how  infufficient  it  is  to  cure  the  foul  of  Man,  we  cannot  better 
guefs  than  by  the  art  of  bodily  phyfic.  Therefore  God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing 
man’s  depraved  mind,  to  this  power  of  the  magiftrate,  which  contents  itfelf  with  the  re- 
ftraint  of  evil  doing  in  the  external  man,  added  that  which  we  call  cenfure,  to  purge  it 
and  remove  it  clean  out  of  the  inmoft  foul.  In  the  beginning  this  authority  feems  to  have 
been  plac’d,  as  all  both  civil  and  religious  rites  once  were,  only  in  each  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  :  Afterwards  among  the  heathen,  in  the  wife  men  and  philofophers  of  the  age  •,  but 
fo  as  it  was  a  thing  voluntary,  and  no  fet  government.  More  diftindtly  among  the  Jews, 
as  being  God’s  peculiar,  where  the  Priefts,  Levites,  Prophets,  and  at  laft  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  took  charge  of  inftrudling  and  overfeeing  the  lives  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  Gofpel,  which  is  the  ftraiteft  and  the  deareft  covenant  can  be  made  between  God  and 
man,  we  being  now  his  adopted  fons,  and  nothing  fitter  for  us  to  think  on  than  to  be  like 
him,  united  to  him,  and,  as  he  pleafes  to  exprefs  it,  to  have  fellowfhip  with  him  ;  it  is 
.all  necefiity  that  we  fhould  expect  this  blefied  efficacy  of  healing  cur  inward  man  to  be 
miniftred  to  us  in  a  more  familiar  and  effe&ual  method  than  ever  before.  God  being  now 
no  more  a  judge  after  the  fentence  of  the  law,  nor,  as  it  were,  a  fchoolmafter  of  perifhable 
rites,  but  a  moft  indulgent  father,  governing  his  Church  as  a  family  of  fons  in  their  dif- 
creet  age :  and  therefore  in  the  fweeteft  and  mildeft  manner  of  paternal  difcipline,  he 
hath  committed  this  other  office  of  preferving  in  healthful  conftitution  the  inner  man, 
which  may  be  term’d  the  fpirit  of  the  foul,  to  his  fpiritual  deputy  the  minifter  of  each 
congregation ;  who  being  beft  acquainted  with  his  own  flock,  hath  beft  reafon  to  know 
all  the  fecreteft  difeafes  likely  to  be  there.  And  look  by  how  much  the  internal 
man  is  more  excelknt  and  noble  than  the  external,  by  fo  much  is  hiskure  more  exactly, 
more  thoroughly,  and  more  particularly  to  be  perform’d.  For  which  caufe  the  Holy 
Cffioft  by  the  Apoftles  join’d  to  the  Minifter,  as  afiiftant  in  this  great  office,  fometimes 
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a  certain  number  of  grave  and  faithful  brethren,  (for  neither  doth  the  phyfician  do  all  in 
reftoring  his  patient,  he  prefcribes,  another  prepares  the  medicine,  fome  tend,  fome 
watch,  fome  vifit)  much  more  may  a  minifter  partly  not  fee  all,  partly  err  as  a  man  : 
befides,  that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  mutual  honour  and  love  of  the  people  to  their 
pallor,  and  his  to  them,  than  when  in  feleCt  numbers  and  courfes  they  are  feen  partaking, 
and  doing  reverence  to  the  holy  duties  of  difeipline  by  their  ferviceable  and  folemn  pre¬ 
fence,  and  receiving  honour  again  from  their  employment,  not  now  any  more  to  be  fe- 
parated  in  the  Church  by  vails  and  partitions  as  laics  and  unclean,  but  admitted  to  wait 
upon  the  tabernacle  as  the  rightful  clergy  of  Chrill,  a  cholen  generation,  a  royal  prieft- 
hood,  to  offer  up  fpiritual  facrifice  in  that  meet  place  to  which  God  and  the  congregation 
lhall  call  and  alfign  them.  And  this  all  Chrillians  ought  to  know,  that  the  title  of 
Clergy  St.  Peter  gave  to  all  God’s  people,  till  Pope  Higinus  and  the  lucceeding  Prelates 
took  it  from  them,  appropriating  that  name  to  themfelves  and  their  priefls  only  ;  and 
condemning  the  reft  of  God’s  inheritance  to  an  injurious  and  alienate  condition  of  laity, 
they  feparated  from  them  by  local  partitions  in  Churches,  through  their  grofs  ignorance 
and  pride  imitating  the  old  temple,  and  excluding  the  members  of  Chrift  from  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  being  members,  the  bearing  of  orderly  and  fit  offices  in  the  ecciefiaftical  body  ; 
as  if  they  had  meant  to  few  up  that  Jewifh  vail  which  Chrift  by  his  death  on  the  crofs 
rent  in  funder.  Although  thefe  ufurpers  could  not  fo  prefently  over-mafter  the  liberties 
and  lawful  titles  of  God’s  feeeborn  Church  •,  but  that  Origen,  being  yet  a  lay-man,  ex¬ 
pounded  the  Scriptures  publiekly,  and  was  therein  defended  by  Alexander  of  Jerufalem,, 
and  TheoCtiftus  of  Csefarea,  producing  in  his  behalf  divers  examples,  that  the  privileges- 
of  teaching  was  anciently  permitted  to  many  worthy  lay-men  :  And  Cyprian  in  his 
epiftles  profeffes  he  will  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  afient  of  his  alfiftant  laics. 
Neither  did  the  firft  Nicene  council,  as  great  and  learned  as  it  was,  think  it  any  robbery 
to  receive  in,  and  require  the  help  and  prefence  of  many  learned  lay-brethren,  as  they 
were  then  call’d.  Many  other  authorities  to  confirm  this  aflertion,  both  out  of  Scripture 
and  the  writings  of  next  antiquity,  Golartius  hath  collected  in  his  notes  upon  Cyprian  ; 
whereby  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  laity,  not  only  by  apoftolic  permiffion,  but  by  con- 
fent  of  many  the  ancienteft  Prelates,  did  participate  in  Church-offices  as  much  as  is  de- 
fir’d  any  lay-elder  fhould  now  do.  Sometimes  alfo  not'the  elders  alone,  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  is  interefted  in  the  work  of  difeipline,  as  oft  as  public  fatisfaCtion  is 
given  by  thofe  that  have  given  public  fcandal.  Not  to  fpeak  now  of  her  right  in  elect¬ 
ions.  But  another  reafon  there  is  in  it,,  which  though  religion  did  not  commend  to  us, 
yet  moral  and  civil  prudence  could  not  but  extol.  It  was  thought  of  old  in  philofophy, 
that  fhame,  or  to  call  it  better,  the  reverence  of  our  elders,  our  brethren  and  friends, . 
was  the  greateft  incitement  to  virtuous  deeds,  and  the  greateft  difliiafion  from  unworthy 
attempts  that  might  be.  Hence  we  may  read  in  the  Iliad,,  where  HeCtor  being  wifh’d . 
to  retire  from  the  battel,  many  of  his  forces  being  routed,  makes  anfwer,  that  he  durft 
not  for  fhame,  left  the  Trojan  knights  and  dames  fhould  think  he  did  ignobly.  And. 
certain  it  is,  that  whereas  terror  is  thought  filch  a  great  ftickler  in  a  commonwealth, 
honourable  fhame  is  a  far  greater,  and  has  more  reafon  :  for  where  fhame  is,  there  is  fear  ; 
but 'where  fear  is,  there  is  not  prefently  fhame.  And  if  any  thing  may  be  done,  to  inbreed 
in  us  this  generous  and'  chriftianly  reverence  one  of  another,  the  very  nurfe  and  guardian 
of  piety  and  virtue,  it  cannot  fooner  be  than  by  fuch  a  difeipline  in  the  church,  as  may 
ufe  us  to  have  in  awe*the  afiemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  to  count  it  a  thing  moft  grievous, .. 
next  to  the  grieving  of  God’s  fpirit,  to  offend  thofe  whom  he  hath  put  in  authority,  as 
a  healing  fuperintendence  over  our. lives  and  behaviours,  both  to  our  own  happinefs,  and 
that  we  may  not  give  offence  to  good  men,  who  without  amends  by  us  made,  dare  nor, . 
againft  God’s  command,  hold  communion  with  us  in  holy  things. .  And  this  will  be 
accompanied  with  a  religious  dread  of  being  out- caft  from  the  company  of  faints,  and 
tiom  the  fatherly  protection,  of  God  in  his  Church,  to  confort  with  the.  devil  and  his- 
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angels.  But  there  is  yet  a  more  ingenuous  and  noble  degree  of  honeft  fliame,  or  call 
-it,  if  you  will,  an  efteem,  whereby  men  bear  an  inward  reverence  toward  their  own 
perfons.  And  if  the  love  of  God,  as  a  fire  fent  from  heaven  to  be  ever  kept  alive  upon 
the  altars  of  our  hearts,  be  the  firfi:  principle  of  all  godly  and  virtuous  actions  in  men, 
-tins  pious  and  juft  honouring  of  ourfelves  is  the  fecond,  and  may  be  thought  as  the  radical 
moifture  and  fountain-head,  whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprize  iffues  forth. 
And  although  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  is  it  not  incontinent  to 
bound  itfelf,  as  humid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a  mod  reftraining  and  powerful 
abfiinence  to  ftart  back,  and  glob  itfelf  upward  from  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and 
unbefeeming  motion,  or  any  foil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  (lain  itfelf.  Something  I 
-confefs  it  is  to  be  afham’d  of  evil  doing  in  the  prefer.ce  of  any  ;  and  to  reverence  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  the  countenance  of  a  good  man  rather  than  a  bad,  fearing  mod  in  his  fight 
to  offend,  goes  lb  far  as  almoft  to  be  virtuous  ;  yet  this  is  but  ftill  the  fear  of  infamy, 
and  many  fuch,  when  they  find  themfelves  alone,  faving  their  reputation,  will  compound 
with  other  fc-ruples,  and  come  to  a  clofe  treaty  with  their  dearer  vices  in  fecret.  But  he 
that  holds  himfelf  in  reverence  and  due  efteem,  both  for  the  dignity  of  God’s  image  upon 
him,  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption,  which  he  thinks  is  vifibly  mark’d  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himfelf  both  a  fit  pe-rfon  to  do  the  nobleft  and  godiieft  deeds,  and  much 
better  worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with  fuch  a  debafement,  and  fuch  a  pollution  as 
fin  is,  himfelf  fo  highly  ranfom’d  and  enobled  to  a  new  friendffiip  and  filial  relation 
with  God.  Nor  can  he  fear  fo  much  the  offence  and  reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads 
and  would  blufh  at  the  refle£tion  of  his  own  fevere  and  modeft  eye  upon  himfelf,  if  it 
fhould  fee  him  doing  or  imagining  that  which  is  finful,  though  in  the  deepeft  fecrefy. 
How  fha'll  a  man  know  to  do  himfelf  this  right,  how  to  perform  this  honourable  duty  of 
eftimation  and  refpeft  towards  his  own  foul  and  body  ?  which  way  will  lead  him  belt  to 
this  hill-top  of  fanftity  and  goodnefs,  above  which  there  is  no  higher  afcent  but  to  the 
love  of  God,  which  from  this  felf-pious  regard  cannot  be  afunder  ?  No  better  way  doubt- 
lefs,  than  to  let  him  duly  underftand,  that  as  he  is  call’d  by  the  high  calling  of  God, 
to  be  holy  and  pure,  fo  is  he  by  the  fame  appointment  ordain’d,  and  by  the  Church’s  call 
admitted  to  fuch  offices  of  difcipline  in  the  Church,  to  which  his  own  fpiritual  gifts,  by 
the  example  of  apoftolic  inftitution,  have  authoriz’d  him.  For  we  have  learnt  that  the 
icornful  term  of  Laic,  the  confecrating  of  temples,  carpets,  and  table-cloaths,  the  railing 
in  of  a  repugant  and  contradidtive  mount  Sinai  in  the  Gofpel,  as  if  the  touch  of  a  lay- 
chriftian,  who  is  neverthelefs  God’s  living  temple,  could  prophane  dead  Judaifms,  the 
exclufion  of  Chrift’s  people  from  the  offices  of  holy  difcipline  through  the  pride  of  a  ufurp- 
ing  clergy,  caufes  the  reft  to  have  an  unworthy  and  abjedt  opinion  of  themfelves,  to  approach 
to  holy  duties  with  a  flaviffi  fear,  and  to  unholy  doings  with  a  familiar  boldnefs.  For  feeing 
fuch  a  wide  and  terrible  diftance  between  religious  things  and  themfelves,  and  that  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  a  wooden  table,  and  the  perimeter  of  holy  ground  about  it,  a  flagon  pot,  and 
a  linen  corporal,  the  prieft  efteems  their  lay-fhips  unhallow’d  and  unclean,  they  fear  re¬ 
ligion  with  fuch  a  fear  as  loves  not,  and  think  the  purity  of  the  Gofpel  too  pure  for  them, 
and  that  any  uncleannefs  is  more  fuitable  to  their  unconfecrated  eftate.  But  when  every 
good  chriftian  throughly  acquainted  with  all  thofe  glorious  privileges  of  fanffification 
and  adoption,  which  render  him  more  facred  than  any  dedicated  altar  or  element,  ffiall 
be  reftor’d  to  his  right  in  the  Church,  and  not  excluded  from  fuch  place  of  fpiritual  go¬ 
vernment,  as  his  chriftian  abilities,  and  his  approv’d  good  life  in  the  eye  and  teftimony 
of  the  Church  fhall  prefer  him  to,  this  and  nothing  fooner  will  open  his  eyes  to  a  wife 
and  true  valuation  of  himfelf ;  (which  is  fo  requifite  and  high  a  point  of  chriftianity,)  and 
will  ftir  him  up  to  walk  worthy  the  honourable  and  grave  employment  wherewith 
God  and  the  Church  hath  dignify’d  him  ;  not  fearing  left  he  ffiould  meet  withfome  out¬ 
ward  holy  thing  in  religion,  which  his  lay-touch  or  prefence  might  profane  ;  but  left 
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Something  unholy  from  within  his  own  heart,  fhould  difhonour  and  prophane  in  himfelf 
that  prieftly  unilion  and  clergy-right  whereto  (Thrift  hath  entitled  him.  Then  would  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  foon  recover  the  true  likenefs  and  vifage  of  what  fhe  is  indeed, 
a  holy  generation,  a  royal  priefthood,  a  faintly  communion,  the  houfhold  and  city  of 
God.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  another  confiderable  reafon  why  the  functions  of  Church- 
government  ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  any  Chriftian  man,  though  never  fo  laic,  if  his 
capacity,  his  faith  and  prudent  demeanor,  commend  him.  And  this  the  Apoftles  war¬ 
rant  us  to  do.  But  the  Prelates  objeil,  that  this  will  bring  prophanenefs  into  the  Church  : 
to  whom  may  be  replied,  that  none  have  brought  that  in  more  than  their  own  irreligious 
courfes,  nor  more  driven  holinefs  out  of  living  into  lifelefs  things.  For  whereas  God, 
who  hath  cleans’d  every  beaft  and  creeping  worm,  would  not  fufter  S.  Peter  to  call  them 
common  or  unclean,  the  prelate  Bifhops,  in  their  printed  orders  hung  up  in  Churches, 
have  proclaim’d  the  beft  of  creatures,  mankind,  fo  unpurify’d  and  contagious  that  for 
him  to  lay  h  s  hat  or  his  garment  upon  the  chancel- table,  they  have  defin’d  it  no  lei's 
heinous,  in  exprefs  words,  than  to  prophane  the  table  of  the  Lord.  And  thus  have 
they  by  their  Canaanitifh  dodtrine,  (for  that  which  was  to  the  Jew  but  Jewifh,  is  to  the 
Chriftian  no  better  than  Canaanitifh)  thus  have  they  made  common  and  unclean,  thus  have 
they  made  prophane  that  nature  which  God  hath  not  only  cleans’d,  but  Chrift  a!fo  hath 
affum’d.  And  now  that  the  equity  and  juft  reafon  is  fo  perfpicuous,  why  in  ecclefiaftic 
cenfure  the  affiftance  fhould  be  added  of  fuch,  as  whom  not  the  vile  odour  of  gain  and 
fees  (forbid  it  God,  and  blow  it  with  a  whirlwind  out  of  our  land)  but  charity,  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  duty  to  Church-government  hath  call’d  together,  where  could  a  wife 
man  wifh  a  more  equal,  gratuitous,  and  meek  examination  of  any  offence  that  he  might 
happen  to  commit  againft  chriftianity  than  here  ?  Would  he  prefer  thofe  proud  fimoniacal 
courts  ?  Thus  therefore  the  minifter  affifted  attends  his  heavenly  and  fpiritual  cure :  where 
we  fhall  fee  him  both  in  the  courfe  of  his  proceeding,  and  firft  in  the  excellency  of  his 
end,  from  the  magiftrate  far  different,  and  not  more  different  than  excelling.  His  end  is 
to  recover  all  that  is  of  man,  both  foul  and  body,  to  an  everlafting  health  :  and  yet  as 
for  worldly  happinefs,  which  is  the  proper  fphere  wherein  the  magiftrate  cannot  but  con¬ 
fine  his  motion  without  a  hideous  exorbitancy  from  law,  fo  little  aims  the  minifter,  as 
his  intended  fcope,  to  procure  the  much  profperity  of  this  life,  that  oft-times  he  may 
have  caufe  to  wifh  much  of  it  away,  as  a  diet  puffing  up  the  foul  with  a  flimy  flefhinefs, 
and  weakning  her  principal  organic  parts.  Two  heads  of  evil  he  has  to  cope  with,  ig¬ 
norance  and  malice.  Againft  the  former  he  provides  the  daily  manna  of  incorruptible 
dodtrine,  not  at  thofe  fet  meals  only  in  public,  but  as  oft  as  he  fhall  know  that  each  in¬ 
firmity  or  conftitution  requires.  Againft  the  latter  with  ail  the  branches  thereof,  net 
meddling  with  that  reftraining  and  ftyptic  furgery  which  the  law  ufes,  not  indeed  againft 
the  malady,  but  againft  the  eruptions,  and  outermoft  effedts  thereof;  he  on  the  contrary, 
beginning  at  the  prime  caufes  and  roots  of  the  difeafe,  fends  in  thofe  two  divine  ingre¬ 
dients  ot  moft  cleanfing  power  to  the  foul,  admonition  and  reproof;  befides  which  two 
there  is  no  drug  or  antidote  that  can  reach  to  purge  the  mind,  and  without  which  all 
other  experiments  are  but  vain,  unlefs  by  accident.  And  he  that  will  not  let  thefe  pafs 
into  him,  though  he  be  the  greateft  king,  a<  Plato  affirms,  muft  be  thought  to  remain 
impure  within,  and  unknowing  of  thofe  things  wherein  his  purenefs  and  his  knowledge 
fhould  moft  appear.  As  foon  therefore  as  it  may  be  difeern’d  that  the  chriftian  patient, 
by  feeding  otherwhere  on  meats  not  allowable,  but  of  evil  juice,  hath  difordered  his 
diet,  and  fpread  an  ill  humour  through  his  veins,  immediately  difpofing  to  a  ficknefs ; 
the  minifter,  as  being  much  nearer  both  in  eye  and  duty  than  the  magiftrate,  fpeeds 
him  betimes  to  overtake  that  diffus’d  malignance  with  fome  gentle  potion  of  admonifh- 
ment ;  or  if  aught  be  obftrudted,  puts  in  his  opening  and  difeuffive  confections.  This 
not  fucceeding  after  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  prefence  of  two  or  three  his  faithful 
brethren  appointed  thereto,  he  advifes  him  to  be  more  careful  of  his  deareft  health,  and 
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what  it  is  that  he  fo  rafhly  hath  let  down  into  the  divine  veffel  of  his  foul,  God’s  temple. 
If  this  obtain  not,  he  then,  with  the  counfel  of  more  afliftants,  who  are  informed  of  what 
diligence  hath  been  already  ufed,  with  more  fpeedy  remedies  lays  nearer  fiege  to  the  en¬ 
trenched  caufes  of  his  diftemper,  not  fparing  fuch  fervent  andwell-aim’d  reproofs  as  may  belt 
give  him  to  fee  the  dangerous  eftate  wherein  he  is.  To  this  alfo  his  brethren  and  friends 
intreat,  exhort,  adjure ;  and  all  thefe  endeavours,  as  there  is  hope  left,  are  more  or  lefs 
repeated.  But  if  neither  the  regard  of  himfelf,  nor  the  reverence  of  his  elders  and 
friends  prevail  with  him  to  leave  his  vicious  appetite  ;  then  as  the  time  urges,, 
fuch  engines  of  terror  God  hath  given  into  the  hand  of  his  minifter,  as  to  fearch 
the  tendered  angles  of  the  heart :  one  while  he  fhakes  his  ftubbornnefs  with  rack¬ 
ing  convulfions  nigh  defpair,  otherwhiles  with  deadly  corrofives  he  gripes  the  very 
roots  of  his  faulty  liver  to  bring  him  to  life  through  the  entry  of  death.  Hereto  the  whole 
church  befeech  him,  beg  of  him,  deplore  him,  pray  for  him.  After  all  this  performed 
with  what  patience  and  attendance  is  poflible,  and  no  relenting  on  his  part,  having  done 
the  utmoft  of  their  cure,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  church  they  diffolve  their  fellow- 
fhip  with  him,  and  holding  forth  the  dreadful  fponge  of  excommunion,  pronounce  him 
wiped  out  of  the  lift  of  God’s  inheritance,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  Satan  till  he  repent. 
Which  horrid  fentence,  tho’  it  touch  neither  life  nor  limb,  nor  any  worldly  pofteftion,  yet 
has  it  fuch  a  penetrating  force,  that  fwifter  than  any  chymical  fulphur,  or  that  lightning 
which  harms  not  the  fkin,  and  rifles  the  entrails,  it  fcorches  the  inmoft  foul.  Yet  even 
this  terrible  denouncement  is  left  to  the  church  for  no  other  caufe  but  to  be  as  a  rough  and 
vehement  cleanfing  medicine,  where  the  malady  is  obdurate,  a  mortifying  to  life,  a  kind 
of  faving  by  undoing.  And  it  may  be  truly  fald,  that  as  the  mercies  of  wicked  men  are 
cruelties,  fo  the  cruelties  of  the  church  are  mercies.  For  if  repentance  fent  from  heaven 
meet  this  loft  wanderer,  and  draw  him  out  of  that  fteep  journey  wherein  he  was  halting  to¬ 
wards  deftrucftion,  to  come  and  reconcile  to  the  church,  if  he  bring  with  him  his  bill  of 
health,  and  that  he  is  now  clear  of  infedlion,  and  of  no  danger  to  the  other  fheep  ;  then 
with  incredible  expreffions  of  joy  all  his  brethren  receive  him,  and  fet  before  him  thofe' 
perfumed  bankets  of  chriftian  confolation  ;  with  precious  ointments  bathing  and  foment¬ 
ing  the  old,  and  now  to  be  forgotten  ftripes  which  terror  and  fhame  had  infiifted  and  thus 
with  heavenly  folaces  they  cheer  up  his  humble  remorfe,  till  he  regain  his  firft  health  and 
felicity.  This  is  the  approved  way  which  the  gofpel  prefcribes,  thefe  are  the  “  fpiritual 
weapons  of  holy  cenfure,  and  minifterial  warfare,  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  ftrong  holds,  calling  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itfelf  againft  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  ot  thrift. What  could  be  done  more  for  the  healing  and  reclaiming 
that  divine  particle  of  God’s  breathing,  the  foul,  .and  what  could  be  done  lefs  ?  he  that 
would  hide  his  faults  Irom  fnch  a  whoiefom  curing  as  this,  and  count  it  a  two-fold  punilh- 
rnent,  as  fome  do,  is  like  a  man,  that  having  foul  difeafes  about  him,  perifhes  for  fhame, 
and  the  fear  he  has  of  a  rigorous  incilion  to  come  upon  his  flefn.  We  fhall  be  able  by  this 
time  to  difcern  whether  prelatical  j-urifdiction  be  contrary  to  tire  gofpel  or  no.  Firft  there¬ 
fore  the  government  of  the  gofpel  being  ceconomical  and  paternal,  that  is,  of  fuch  a  fa¬ 
mily  where  there  be  no  fervants,  but  all  fons  in  obedience,  not  in  fervility,  as  cannot  be 
denied  by  him  that  lives  but  within  the  found  of  fcripture ;  how  can  the  prelates  juftily  to 
have  turned  the  fatherly  orders  of  Chrift’s  houfhold,  the  blefied  meeknefs  of  his  lowly 
roof,  thofe  ever-open  and  inviting  doors  of  his  dwelling-houfe,  which  delight  to  be  fre¬ 
quented  with  only  filial  acceftes ;  how  can  they  juftify  to  have  turned  thefe  domeftic  pri¬ 
vileges  into  the  bar  of  a  proud  judicial  court,  where  fees  and  clamours  keep  fhop  and 
drive  a  trade,  where  bribery  and  corruption  folicits,  paltring  the  free  and  moneyiefs  power 
of  difcipline  with  a  carnal  iatisfafilion  by  the  purfe  ?  Contrition,  humiliation,  confcftion, 
the  very  fighs  of  a  repentant  fpirit  are  there  fold  by  the  penny.  That  undefioured  and  un- 
blemifhable  fimpiicity  of  the  gofpel,  not  ihe  herfeif,  for  that  could  never  be,  but  a  falfe- 
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whited,  a  lawny  refemblance  of  her,  like  that  air-born  Helena  in  the  fables,  made  by  the 
forcery  of  prelates,  inftead  of  calling  her  difciples  from  the  receit  of  cuftom,  is  now  turned 
publican  herfelf  *,  and  gives  up  her  body  to  a  mercenary  whoredom  under  thofe  fornicated 
arches  which  fhe  calls  God’s  houfe,  and  in  the  fight  of  thofe  her  altars  which  fhe  hath 
fet  up  to  be  adored,  makes  merchandize  of  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  men.  Rejecting 
purgatory  for  no  other  reafon,  as  it  feems,  than  becaufe  her  greedinefs  cannot  deier,  but 
had  rather  ufe  the  utmoft  extortion  of  redeemed  penances  in  this  life.  But  becaufe  thefe 
matters  could  not  be  thus  carried  without  a  begged  and  borrowed  force  from  worldly  au¬ 
thority,  therefore  prelaty  flighting  the  deliberate  and  chofen  counfel  of  Chrift  in  his  fpiri- 
tual  government,  whofe  glory  is  in  the  weaknefs  of  flefhly  things,  to  tread  upon  the  creft 
of  the  world’s  pride  and  violence  by  the  power  of  fpiritual  ordinances,  hath  on  the  contrary 
made  thefe  her  friends  and  champions  which  are  Chrift’s  enemies  in  this  his  high  deflgn, 
fmothering  and  extinguifhing  the  fpiritual  force  of  his  bodily  weaknefs  in  the  difcipline  of 
his  church  with  the  boiftrous  and  carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  ungofpel-likc 
jurifdi&ion.  And  thus  prelaty  both  in  her  flefhly  fupportments,  in  her  carnal  do&rine  of 
ceremony  and  tradition,  in  her  violent  and  fecular  power,  going  quite  counter  to  the 
prime  end  of  Chrift’s  coming  in  the  flefli,  that  is,  to  reveal  his  truth,  his  glory,  and  his 
might,  in  a  clean  contrary  manner  than  prelaty  feeks  to  do,  thwarting  and  defeating  the 
great  myftery  of  God  ;  I  do  not  conclude  that  prelaty  is  antichriftian,  for  what  need  I  ? 
the  things  themfelves  conclude  it.  Yet  if  fuch  like  pradlices,  and  not  many  worfe  than 
thefe  of  our  prelates,  in  that  great  darknefs  of  the  Roman  church,  have  not  exempted  both 
her  and  her  prefent  members  from  being] udged  to  be  antichriftian  in  all  orthodoxal  efteem; 
I  cannot  think  but  that  it  is  the  abfolute  voice  of  truth  and  all  her  children  to  pronounce 
this  prelaty,  and  thefe  her  dark  deeds  in  the  midft  of  this  great  light  wherein  we  live,  to 
be  more  Antichriftian  than  Antichrift  himfelf. 

The  CONCLUSION. 

The  mifchief  that  prelaty  does  in  the  ftate. 

I  A  D  D  one  thing  more  to  thofe  great  ones  that  are  fo  fond  of  prelaty  :  this  is  certain, 
that  the  gofpel  being  the  hidden  might  of  Chrift,  as  hath  been  heard,  hath  ever  a  vic¬ 
torious  power  joined  with  it,  like  him  in  the  Revelation  that  went  forth  on  the  white 
horfe  with  his  bow  and  his  crown  conquering  and  to  conquer.  If  we  let  the  angel  of  the 
gofpel  ride  on  his  own  way,  he  does  his  proper  bufinefs,  conquering  the  high  thoughts, 
and  the  proud  reafonings  of  the  flefh,  and  brings  them  under  to  give  obedience  to  Chrift 
with  the  falvation  of  many  fouls.  But  if  ye  turn  him  out  of  his  road,  and  in  a  manner 
force  him  to  exprefs  his  irrefiftible  power  by  a  do&xine  of  carnal  might,  as  prelaty  is,  he 
will  ufe  that  flefhly  ftrength  which  ye  put  into  his  hands  to  fubdue  your  lpirits  by  a  fervile 
and  blind  fuperftition  ;  and  that  again  fhall  hold  fuch  dominion  over  your  captive  minds, 
as  returning  with  an  infatiate  greedinefs  and  force  upon  your  worldly  wealth  and  power, 
wherewith  to  deck  and  magnify  herfelf,  and  her  falfe  worfhips,  he  fhall  fpoil  and  havock 
your  eftates,  difturb  your  eafe,  diminifh  your  honour,  inthrall  your  liberty  under  the 
fwelling  mood  of  a  proud  clergy,  who  will  not  ferve  or  feed  your  fouls  with  fpiritual  food  ; 
look  not  for  it,  they  have  not  wherewithal,  or  if  they  had,  it  is  not  in  their  purpofe.  But 
when  they  have  glutted  their  ingrateful  bodies,  at  leaft  if  it  be  pofllble  that  thole  open  fe- 
pulchres  fhould  ever  be  glutted,  and  when  they  have  fluffed  their  idolifh  temples  with  the 
waftful  pillage  of  your  eftates,  will  they  yet  have  any  compaflion  upon  you,  and  that  poor 
pittance  which  they  have  left  you ;  will  they  be  but  fo  good  to  you  as  that  ravifher  was  to 
his  After,  when  he  had  ufed  her  at  his  pleafure  will  they  but  only  hate  ye,  and  fo  turn  ye 
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loofe  ?  No,  they  will  not,  Lords  and  Commons,  they  will  not  favour  ye  fo  much.  What 
will  they  do  then  in  the  name  ol  God  and  faints,  what  will  thefe  man-haters  yet  with  more 
defpight  and  miichief  do  ?  I’ll  tell  ye,  or  at  leaft  remember  ye,  for  mod  of  ye  know  it  al¬ 
ready.  That  they  may  want  nothing  to  make  them  true  merchants  of  Babylon,  as  they 
have  done  to  your  fouls,  they  will  fell  your  bodies,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  li¬ 
berties,  your  parliaments,  all  thefe  things ;  and  if  there  be  aught  elfe  dearer  than  thefe, 
they  will  fell  at  an  out-cry  in  their  pulpits  to  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  difpole  of  any  one 
that  may  hereafter  be  called  a  king,  whofe  mind  fhall  ferve  him  to  liften  to  their  bar¬ 
gain.  And  by  their  corrupt  and  fervile  dodtrines  boring  our  ears  to  an  everlafting  fla- 
very,  as  they  have  done  hitherto,  fo  will  they  yet  do  their  belt  to  repeal  and  erafe  every 
line  and  claule  oi  both  our  great  charters  Nor  is  this  only  what  they  will  do,  but  what 
they  hold  as  the  main  reafon  and  myftery  of  their  advancement  that  they  muft  do  •,  be 
the  prince  never  fo  juft  and  equal  to  his  fubjects,  yet  l'uch  are  their  malicious  and  depraved 
eyes,  that  they  fo  look  on  him,  and  fo  underftand  him,  as  if  he  required  no  other  grati¬ 
tude,  or  piece  of  fervice  from  them  than  this.  And  indeed  they  ftand  fo  opportunely  for 
the  difturbing  or  the  deftroying  of  a  ftate,  being  a  knot  of  creatures,  whofe  dignities,  means,, 
and  preferments  have  no  foundation  in  the  goi'pel,  as  they  themfelves  acknowledge,  but 
only  in  the  prince’s  favour,  and  to  continue  fo  long  to  them,  as  by  pleafing  him  they  fhall 
deferve:  whence  it  muft  needs  be  they  fhould  bend  all  their  intentions  and  fervices  to  no  other 
ends  but  to  his,  that  if  it  fhould  happen  that  a  tyrant  (God  turn  fuch  a  fcourge  from  us- 
to  our  enemies)  fhould  come  to  graip  the  fcepter,  here  were  his  fpear-men  and  his  lances,, 
here  were  his  fire-locks  ready,  he  fhould  need  no  other  Pretorian  band  nor  Penfionary 
than  thefe,  if  they  could  once  with  their  perfidious  preachments  awe  the  people.  For  al¬ 
though  the  Prelates  in  time  of  Popery  were  fometimes  friendly  enough  to  Magna  Charta, 
it  was  becaufe  they  flood  upon  their  own  bottom,  without  their  main  dependance  ons 
the  royal  nod  :  but  now  being  well  acquainted  that  the  proteftant  religion,  if  fhe  will  re¬ 
form  herfelf  rightly  by  the  fcriptures,  muft  undrefs  them  of  all  their  gilded  vanities,  and: 
reduce  them  as  they  were  at  firft,  to  the  lowly  and  equal  order  of  Prefoyters,  they  know 
it  concerns  them  nearly  to  ftudy  the  times  more  than  the  text,  and  to  lift  up  their  eyes; 
to  the  hills  of  the  court,  from  whence  only  comes  their  help  •,  but  if  their  pride  grow 
weary  of  this  crouching  and  obfervance,  as  ere  long  it  would,  and  that  yet  their  minds 
climb  ftill  to  a  higher  al'cent  of  worldly  honour,  this  only  refuge  can  remain  to  them, 
that  they  muft  of  neceftity  contrive  to  bring  themfelves  and  us  back  again  to  the  pope’s 
fupremacy  ;  and  this  we  fee  they  had  by  fair  degrees  of  late  been  doing.  Thefe.be  the 
two  fair  fupporters  between  which  the  ftrength  of  prelaty  is  borne  up,  either  of  inducing 
tyranny,  or  of  reducing  popery.  Hence  alio  we  may  judge  that  prelaty  is  mere  falfhood.. 
For  the  property  of  truth  is,  where  fhe  is  publickly  taught,  to  unyoke  and  fet  free  the 
minds  and  fpirits  of  a  nation  firft  from  the  thraldom  of  fin  and  fuperftition,  after  which' 
all  honeft  and  legal  freedom  of  civil  life  cannot  be  long  abfent ;  but  prelaty,  whom  the 
tyrant  cuftom  begot  a  natural  tyrant  in  religion,  and  in  ftate  the  agent  and  minifter  of 
tyranny,  feems  to  have  had  this  fatal  gift  in  her  nativity,  like  another  Midas,  that  what- 
foever  fhe  fhould  touch  or  come  near  either  in  ecclefial  or  political  government,  it  fhould 
turn  not  to  gold,  though  fhe  for  her  part  could  wifh  it,  but  to  the  drofs  and  fcum  of 
flavery,  breeding  and  fettling  both  in  the  bodies  and  the  fouls  of  all  fuch  as  do  not  in 
time,  with  the  fovereign  treacle  of  found  dobtrine,  provide  to  fortify  their  hearts  againft 
her  hierarchy.  The  fervice  of  God  who  is  truth,  her  liturgy  confeffes  to  be  perfebt  free¬ 
dom  •,  but  her  works  and  her  opinions  declare  that  the  fervice  of  Prelaty  is  perfect  flavery, 
and  by  confequence  perfect  falfhood.  Which  makes  me  wonder  much  that  many  of  the 
gentry,  ftudious  men,  as  I  hear,  fhould  engage  themfelves  to  write,  and  fpeak  publickly 
in  her  defence  ;  but  that  I  believe  their  honeft  and  ingenuous  natures  coming  to  the 
univerfities  to  ftore  themfelves  with  good  and  folid  learning,  and  there  unfortunately  fed 
with  nothing  elfe  but  the  fcragged  and  thorny  lectures  of  monkifh  and  miferable  fo- 
phiftry,  were  fent  home  again  with  fuch  a  fcholaftical  bur  in  their  throats,  as  hath  flopp’d 
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and  hinder’d  all  true  and  generous  philofophy  from  entring,  crack’d  their  voices  for  ever 
with  metaphyfical  gargarilms,  and  hath  made  them  admire  a  fort  of  formal  outfide  men 
prelatically  addidted,  whofe  unchaften’d  and  unwrought  minds  were  never  yet  initiated  or 
fubdu’d  under  the  true  lore  of  religion  or  moral  virtue,  which  two  are  the  belt  and  great- 
eft  points  of  learning ;  but  either  (lightly  trained  up  in  a  kind  of  hypocritical  and  hack¬ 
ney  courle  of  literature  to  get  their  living  by,  and  dazle  the  ignorant,  or  elfc  fondly 
overftudied  in  ufelefs  controverfies,  except  rhofe  which  t  ,ey  ufe  with  all  the  fpecious  and" 
delufive  lubtlety  they  are  able,  to  defend  their  pfelatical  Sparta  •,  having  a  gofpel  and 
church-government  fet  before  their  eyes,  as  a  fair  field  wherein  they  might  exercife  the  great- 
eft  virtues  and  the  greateft  deeds  of  chriftian  authority,  in  mean  fortunes  and  little  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  world  •,  (which  even  the  fage  heathen  writers,  and  thofe  old  Fabritii  and 
Curii  well  knew  to  be  a  manner  of  working,  than  which  nothing  could  liken  a  mortal’, 
man  more  to  God,  who  delights  moft  to  work  from  within  himfelf,  and  not  by  the 
heavy  luggage  of  corporeal  inftruments,)  they  underftand  it  not,  and  think  no  fuch  mat¬ 
ter,  but  admire  and  dote  upon  worldly  riches  and  honours,  with  an  eafy  and  intemperate 
life,  to  the  bane  of  Chriftian i ty. :  yea,  they,  and  their  feminaries  fhame  not  to  profefs,  to 
petition,  and  never  leave  pealing  our  ears,  that  unlefs  we  fat  them  like  boars,  and  cram 
them  as  they  lift  with  wealth,  with  deanries  and  pluralities,  with  baronies  and  ftatcly 
preferments,  all  learning  and  religion  will  go  under  foot.  Which  is  fuch  a  fhamelefs, 
fuch  a  beftial  plea,  and  of  that  odious  impudence  in  churchmen,  who  fhould  be  to  us  a 
pattern  of  temperance  and  frugal  mediocrity,  who  fnould  teach  us  to  contemn  this 
world,  and  the  gaudy  things  thereof,  according  to  the  promife  which  they  themfelves 
require  from  us  in  baptifin,  that  fhould  the  fcripture  ftand  by  and  be  mute,  there  is  not 
rhat  led:  of  philofophers  among  the  heathen  fo  diflolute,  no  not  Epicurus,  nor  Ariftip- 
pus  with  all  his  Cyrenaic  rout,  but  would  fhut  his  lchool-doors  againft  fuch  greafy  fo- 
philters  •,  not  any  college  of  mountebanks,  but  would  think  fcorn  to  difcover  in  them¬ 
felves  with  fuch  a  brazen  forehead  the  outrageous  defire  of  filthy  lucre.  Which  the 
Prelates  make  fo  little  confidence  of,  that  they  are  ready  to  fight,  and  if  it  lay  in  their, 
power,  to  maffacre  all  good  chriffians  under  the  names  of  horrible  fchifinatics,  for  only 
finding  fault  with  their  temporal  dignities,  their  unconfcicnable  wealth  and  revenues, 
their  cruel  authority  over  their  brethren  that  labour  in  the  word,  while  they  fnore  in. 
their  luxurious  excels  r  Openly  proclaiming  themfelves  now  in  the  fight  of  all  men,  to. 
be  thofe  which  for  a  while  they  fought  to  cover  under  fiheeps  clothing,  ravenous  and  fa- 
vage  wolves,  threatning  inroads  and  bloody  incurfions  upon  the  flock  of  Clirift,  which 
they  took  upon  them  to  feed,  but  now  claim  to  devour  as  their  prey.  More  like  that 
huge  dragon  of  Egypt,  breathing  out  wafte  and  defolation  to  the  land,  unlefs  he  were 
daily  fatten’d  with  virgin’s  blood.  Him  our  old  patron  St.  George  by  his  match lefs  va¬ 
lour  flew,  as  the  prelate  of  the  garter  that  reads  his  colled:  can  tell.  And  if  our 
princes  and  knights  will  imitate  the  fame  of  that  old  champion,  as  by  their  order  of 
knighthood  folemnly  taken,  they  vow,  far  be  it  that  they  fhould  uphold  and  fide  with, 
this  Englifh  dragon  ;  but  rather  to  do  as  indeed  their  oath  binds  them,  they  fhould  make 
it  their  knightly  adventure  to  purfue  and  vanquifh  this  mighty  fail-wing’d  monfter  that 
menaces  to  fwallow  up  the  land,  unlefs  her  bottomlefs  gorge  may  be  fatisfied  with  the 
blood  of  the  king’s  daughter  the  Church  ;  and  may,  as  fhe  was  wont,  fill  her  dark  and 
infamous  den  with  the  bones  of  the  faints.  Nor  will  any  one  have  reafon  to  think  this 
as  too  incredible  or  too  tragical  to  be  fpoken  of  Prelaty,  if  he  confider  well  from  what  a 
mafs  of  flime  and  mud  the  flothful,  the  covetous  and  ambitious  hopes  of  Church-pro¬ 
motions  and  fat  bifhopricks,  fhe  is  bred  up  and  nuzzled  in,  like  a  great  Python  from  her 
youth,  to  prove  the  general  poifon  both  of  dobtrine  and  good  dificipline  in  the  land.  For 
certainly  fuch  hopes  and  fuch  principles  of  earth  as  thefe  wherein  fhe  welters  from  a. 
young  one,  are  the  immediate  generation  both  of  a  flavifn  and  tyrannous  life  to  follow, 
and  a  peftiferous  contagion  to  the  whole  kingdom,  till  like  that  fen-born  ferpent  fhe  be 
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fhot  to  death  with  the  darts  of  the  fun,  the  pure  and  powerful  beams  of  God’s  word. 
And  this  may  ferve  to  defcribe  to  us  in  part,  what  Prelaty  hath  been,  and  what,  if  fhe 
ftand,  flie  is  like  to  be  towards  the  wholp  body  of  people  in  England.  Now  that  it 
may  appear  how  fhe  is  not  fuch  a  kind  of  evil,  as  hath  any  good  or  ufe  in  it,  which 
many  evils  have,  but  a  diftill’d  quinteffence,  -a-pure  elixir  of  mifchief,  peftilent  alike  to 
all  •,  I  lhall  fliew  briefly,  ere  I  conclude,  that  the  prelates,  as  they  are  to  the  fubjeCts  a 
calamity,  fo  are  they  the  greateft  underminers  and  betrayers  of  the  monarch,  to  whom 
they  feem  to  be  moft  favourable.  I  cannot  better  liken  the  ftate  and  perfon  of  a  king 
than  to  that  mighty  Nazarite  Sampfon  ;  who  being  difciplin’d  from  his  birth  in  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  the  practice  of  temperance  and  fobriety,  without  the  ftrong  drink  of  injurious 
and  exceflive  defires,  grows  up  to  a  noble  ftrength  and  perfection  with  thofe  his  illuiri- 
ous  and  funny  locks,  the  laws,  waving  and  curling  about  his  god  like  fhoulders.  And 
while  he  keeps  them  about  him  undiminifh’d  and  unfhorn,  he  may  with  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  afs,  that  is,  with  the  word  of  his  meaneft  officer,  fupprefs  and  put  to  confufion 
thoufands  of  thofe  that  rife  againft  his  juft  power.  But  laying  down  his  head 
among  the  ftrumpet  flatteries  of  Prelates,  while  he  fleeps  and  thinks  no  harm,  they 
wickedly  fhaving  off  all  thofe  bright  and  weighty  treffes  of  his  laws,  and  juft  prerogatives, 
which  were  his  ornament  and  ftrength,  deliver  him  over  to  indirect  and  violent  counfels, 
which,  as  thofe  Philiftines,  put  out  the  fair  and  far-fighted  eyes  of  his  natural  difcerning, 
and  make  him  grind  in  the  prifon-houfe  of  their  finifter  ends  and  practices  upon  him : 
Till  he,  knowing  this  prelatical  rafor  to  have  bereft  him  of  his  wonted  might,  nourifti 
again  his  puiffant  hair,  the  golden  beams  of  law  and  right :  and  they  fternly  fhook, 
thunder  with  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  his  evil  counfellcrs,  but  not  without  great 
affliction  to  himfelf.  This  is  the  fum  of  their  loyal  fervice  to  kings  *,  yet  thefe  are  the 
men  that  ftill  cry,  the  king,  the  king,  the  lord’s  anointed.  We  grant  it,  and  wonder 
how  they  came  to  light  upon  any  thing  fo  true  ;  and  wonder  more,  if  kings  be  the  Lord’s 
anointed,  how  they  dare  thus  oil  over  and  befmear  fo  holy  an  unCtion  with  the  corrupt 
and  putrid  ointment  of  their  bafe  flatteries  •,  which  while  they  fmooth  the  (kin,  ftrike 
inward  and  invenorn  the  life-blood.  What  fidelity  kings  can  expeCt  from  Prelates,  both 
•examples  paff,  and  our  prefent  experience  of  their  doings  at  this  day,  whereon  is  grounded 
all  that  hath  been  faid,  may  fuffice  to  inform  us.  And  if  they  be  fuch  clippers  of  regal 
power,  and  fhavers  of  the  lav/s,  how  they  ftand  affeCted  to  the  law-giving  Parliament, 
yourfelves,  worthy  peers  2nd  commons,  can  beft  teftify  5  the  current  of  whofe  glorious 
and  immortal  adtions  hath  been  only  oppos’d  by  the  obfcure  and  pernicious  defigns  of  the 
Prelates,  until  .their  infolence  broke  out  to  fuch  a  bold  affront,  as  hath  juftly  im¬ 
mur’d  their  haughty  looks  within  ftrong  walls.  Nor  have  they  done  any  thing  of  late 
with  more  diligence,  than  to  hinder  or  break  the  happy  affembling  of  parliaments,  how- 
fever  needful  to  repair  the  fhattered  and  disjointed  frame  of  the  commonwealth  •,  or  if 
they  cannot  do  this,  to  crofs,  to  difinable,  and  traduce  all  parliamentary  proceedings. 
And  this,  if  nothing  elfe,  plainly  accufes  them  to  be  no  lawful  members  of  the  houfe, 
if  they  thus  perpetually  mutiny  againft  their  own  body.  And  though  they  pretend,  like 
Salomon’s  harlot,  that  they  have  right  thereto,  by  the  fame  judgment  that  Salomon  gave, 
it  cannot  belong  to  them,  whenas  it  is  not  only  their  affent,  but  their  endeavour  conti¬ 
nually  to  divide  parliaments  in  twain  ;  and  not  only  by  dividing,  but  by  all  other  means 
to  abolifh  and  deftroy  the  free  ufe  of  them  to  all  pofterity.  For  the  which,  and  for  all 
their  former  mifdeeds,  whereof  this  book  and  many  volumes  more  cannot  contain  the 
moiety,  I  lhall  move  ye,  lords,  in  the  behalf  I  dare  fay  of  many  thoufand  good  chrifti- 
ans,  to  let  your  juftice  and  fpeedy  fentence  pafs  againft  this  great  malefactor  Prelaty. 
And  yet  in  the  midft  of  rigour  I  would  befeech  ye  to  think  of  mercy  ;  and  fuch  a  mercy, 
(1  fear  I  lhall  overfhoot’with  a  defire  to  fave  this  falling  prelaty,)  fuch  a  mercy  (if  I  may 
venture  to  fay  it)  as  may  exceed  that  which  for  only  ten  righteous  perfons  would  have 
faved  Sodom.  .Not  .that  I  dare  advife  ye  to  contend  with  God,  whether  he  or  you  lhall 
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be  more  merciful*  but  in  your  wife  efteems  to  ballance  the  offences  of  thole  peccant  cities 
with  thefe  enormous  riots  of  ungodly  mifrule  that  prelaty  hath  wrought  both  in  the 
Church  of  Chrift,  and  in  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom.  And  if  ye  think  ye  may  with  a 
pious  preemption  ftrive  to  go  beyond  God  in  mercy,  I  fhall  not  be  one  now  that  would 
diffuade  ye.  Though  God  for  lefs  than  ten  juft  perfons  would  not  fpare  Sodom,  yet  if 
you  can  find  after  due  fearch,  but  only  one  good  thing  in  Prelaty,  either  to  religion  or 
civil  government,  to  king  or  parliament,  to  prince  or  people,  to  law,  liberty,  wealth, 
or  learning,  fpare  her,  let  her  live,  let  her  fpread  among  ye,  till  with  her  fhadow  all 
your  dignities  and  honours,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  land  be  darken’d  and  obfeur’d.  But 
on  the  contrary,  if  fire  be  found  to  be  malignant,  hoftile,  deftrudtive  to  all  thefe,  as  no¬ 
thing  can  be  furer,.  then  let  your  fevere  and  impartial  doom  imitate  the  divine  venge¬ 
ance  ;  rain  down  your  punching  force  upon  this  godlefs  and  opprefiing  government :  and 
bring  fuch  a  dead  fea  of  fubverfion  upon  her,  that  fhe  may  never  in  this  land  rile 
more  to  afflict  the  holy  reformed  Church,  and  the  eledt  people  of  God. 
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Remonftrants  Defence  againft  Smectymnuus. 


The  PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  be  a  certain  truth  that  they  who  undertake  a  religious  caufe 
need  not  care  to  be  men-pleafers  ;  yet  becaufe  the  fatisfadlion  of  tender  and  mild 
confciences  is  far  different  from  that  which  is  call’d  men-pleafing  *,  to  fatisfy  fuch, 
1  fhall  addrels  rnyfelf  in  few  words  to  give  notice  before-hand  of  fomething  in  this  book, 
which  to  fome  men  perhaps  may  feem  offenfive,  that  when  I  have  render’d  a  lawful  rea¬ 
son  of  what  is  done,  I  may  truft  to  have  fav’d  the  labour  of  defending  or  excufing  here¬ 
after.  We  all  know  that  in  private  or  perfonal  injuries,  yea  in  public  fufferings  for  the 
caufe  of  Chrift,  his  rule  and  example  teaches  us  to  be  fo  far  from  a  readinels  to  fpeak 
evil,  as  not  to  anfwer  the  reviler  in  his  language,  though  never  fo  much  provoked  :  yet 
in  the  detedling,  and  convincing  of  any  notorious  enemy  to  truth  and  his  country’s  peace, 
efpecially  that  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  fmart  fluence  of  tongue,  and  in  the  vain 
confidence  of  that,  and  out  of  a  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  refpedts,  (lands  up  for 
all  the  reft  to  juftify  a  long  ufurpation  and  convifted  Pfeudepifcopy  of  Prelates,  with  all 
their  ceremonies,  liturgies,  and  tyrannies  which  God  and  man  are  now  ready  to  explode 
and  hifs  out  of  the  land ;  I  ftippofe,  and  more  than  fuppofe.  it  will  be  nothing  difagree- 
ing  from  chriftian  meeknefs,  to  handle  fuch  a  one  in  a  rougher  accent,  and  to  fend  home 
his  haughtinefs  well  befpurted  with  his  own  holy-water.  Nor  to  do  thus  are  we  unautoritied 
either  from  the  moral  Precept  of  Salomon,  to  anfwer  him  thereafter  that  prides  him  in 
his  folly  ;  nor  from  the  example  of  Chrift,  and  all  his  followers  in  all  ages,  who  in  the 
refuting  of  thofe  that  refilled  found  dotftrine,  and  by  fubtile  difiimulations  corrupted  the 
minds  of  men,  have  wrought  up  their  zealous  fouls  into  fuch  vehemencies,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  killingly  fpoken  :  for  who  can  be  a  greater  enemy  to  mankind,  who 
a  more  dangerous  deceiver,  than  he  who  defending  a  traditional  corruption  ufes  no  com¬ 
mon  arts,  but  with  a  wily  ftratagem  of  yielding  to  the  time  a  greater  part  of  his  caufe, 
feeming  to  forego  all  that  man’s  invention  hath  done  therein,  and  driven  from  much  of 
his  hold  in  fcripture  •,  yet  leaving  it  hanging  by  a  twin’d  thread,  not  from  divine  com¬ 
mand,  but  from  apoftolical  prudence  or  afient  •,  as  if  he  had  the  furety  of  fome  rolling 
trench,  creeps  up  by  this  mean-  to  his  rclinquifh’d  fortrefs  of  divine  authority  again,  and 
(bill  hovering  between  the  confines  of  that  which  he  dares  not  be  openly,  and  that  which 
lie  will  not  be  fincerely,  trains  on  the  eafy  chriftian  infenfibly  within  the  clofe  ambufli- 
ment  of  word  errors,  and  with  a  fly  fhuffle  of  counterfeit  principles,  chopping  and 
changing  till  he  have  glean’d  all  the  good  ones  out  of  their  minds,  leaves  them  at  laft,  after 
a  flight  refemblance  of  fweeping  and  garnifhing,  under  the  fevenfold  pofleffion  of  a  def- 
perate  ftupidity  ?  And  therefore  they  that  love  the  fouls  of  men,  which  is  the  deareft 
love,  and  ftirs  up  the  nobleft  jealouly,  when  they  meet  with  fuch  collufion,  cannot  be 
blam’d  though  they  be  tranfported  with  the  zeal  of  truth  to  a  well  heated  fervency ;  ef¬ 
pecially 
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specially,  feeing  they  which  thus  offend  againft  the  fouls  of  their  brethren,  do  it  with 
delight  to  their  great  gain,  eafe,  and  advancement  in  this  world;  but  they  that  feek  to 
’ttifcover  and  oppofe  their  falfe  trade  of  deceiving,  do  it  not  without  a  fad  and  unwilling 
ano-er,  not  without  many  hazards  ;  but  without  all  private  and  perfonal  fpleen,  and  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  earthly  reward,  whenas  this  very  courfie  they  take  flops  their  hopes 
of  afcending  above  a  lowly  and  unenviable  pitch  in  this  life.  And  although  in  the  feri- 
ous  uncafing  of  a  grand  impofture  (for  to  deal  plainly  with  you  readers,  prelaty  is  no 
.better'  there  be  mix’d  here  and  there  fuch  a  grim  laughter,  as  may  appear  at  the  fame 
"time  in  an  auftere  vifage,  it  cannot  be  taxt  of  levity  or  infolence  :  for  even  this  vein  of 
laughing  (as  I  could  produce  out  of  grave  authors)  hath  oft-times  a  ftrong  and  finewy 
force  in  teaching  and  confuting ;  nor  can  there  be  a  more  proper  objedl  of  indignation 
and  lcorn  together,  than  a  falfe  prophet  taken  in  the  greateft,  deareft,  and  moll  dange¬ 
rous  cheat,  the  cheat  of  fouls :  in  the  difclofing  whereof,  if  it  be  harmful  to  be  angry,  and 
-withal  to  caff:  a  lowring  fmile,  when  the  propereft  objedl  calls  for  both,  it  will  be  long 
enough  ere  any  be  able  to  fay,  why  thofe  two  mod  rational  faculties  of  human  intellect, 
•anger  and  laughter,  were  firft  feated  in  the  bread  of  man.  Thus  much  (readers)  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  fofter-fpirited  Chriftian,  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought  taken, 
'Only  if  it  be  afked,  why  this  clofe  and  fuccinft  manner  of  coping  with  the  adverfary  was 
rather  chofen,  this  was  the  reafon  chiefly,  that  the  ingenuous  reader,  without  further 
amufing  himfelf  in  the  labyrinth  of  controverfal  antiquity,  may  come  to  the  fpeedieft  way 
to  fee  the  truth  vindicated,  and  fophiftry  taken  fhort  at  the  firft  falfe  bound.  Next,  that 
the  remonftrant  himfelf,  as  oft  as  he  pleafes  to  be  frolick,  and  brave  it  with  others,  may 
.find  no  gain  of  money,  and  may  learn  not  to  infult  in  fo  bad  acaufe.  But  now  he  begins. 

SECT.  I. 

Remonftrant.  My  Angle  Remonftrance  is  encountered  with  a  plural  Adverfary. 

Anfwer.  Did  not  your  fingle  remonftrance  bring  along  with  it  a  hot  fcent  of  your  more 
than  fingular  affe&ion  to  fpiritual  pluralities,  your  finglenefs  would  be  lefs  fufpedled  with 
•all  good  Chriftians  than  it  is. 

Remonft.  Their  names,  perfons,  qualities,  numbers,  I  care  not  to  know. 

Anfw.  Their  names  are  known  to  the  all-knowing  power  above-;  and  in  the  mean  while 
doubtlefs  they  wreck  not  whether  you  or  your  Nomenclator  know  them  or  not. 

Remonft.  But  could  they  fay  my  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many  ? 

Anfw.  Wherefore  lhould  you  begin  with  the  devil’s  name,  defcanting  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  your  opponents  ?  wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-wipe?  Was  it  be- 
caufeyou  would  have  men  take  moticehow  you  efteemthem,  whom  through  all  your  book 
fo  bountifully  you  call  your  brethren  ?  we  had  not  thought  that  Legion  could  have  fur- 
nifhed  the  Remonftrant  with  fo  many  brethren. 

Remonft.  My  caufe,  ye  Gods,  would  bid  me  meet  them  undifmay’d,  &c. 

Anfw.  Ere  a  foot  further  we  mult 'be  content  to  hear  -a  preambling  boaft  of  your- va¬ 
lour,  what  a  St.  Dunftan  you  are  to  encounter  Legions,  either  infernal  or  human. 

"Remonft.  My  caufe,  ye  gods. 

Anfw.  What  gods  ?  unlefs  your  belly,  or  the -god  of  this  world  fee  he?  Shew  us  any 
-  one  point  of  your  Remonftrance  that  does  not  more  concern  fuperiority,  pride,  eafe,  and 
the  belly,  than  the  truth  and  glory  of  God,  or  the  falvation  of  fouls. 

Remonft.  My  caufe,  ye  gods,  would  bid, me  meet  them  undifmayed,  and  to  fay  with 
holy  David,  “  though  an  hoft,  &c.” 

Anfw.  Do  not  think  to  perfuade  us  of  your  undaunted  courage,  by  mifapplying  to 
yourfell  the  words  of  holy  David  ;  we  know  you  fear,  and  are  in  an  agony  at  this  prefent, 
left  you  lhould  lofe  that  fuperfluity  of  riches  and  honour  which  your  party  ufurp.  And 
whofoever  covets,  and  fo  earneftly  labours  to  keep  fuch  an  incumbring  furcharge  of  earth¬ 
ly  things,  cannot  but  have  an  earthquake  ftill  in  his  bones.  You  are  not  arm’d  Remon- 
-Vol.  I,  ,M  ft  rant, 
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ftrant,  nor  any  of  your  band  ;  you  are  not  dieted,  nor  your  loins  girt  for  fpiritual  valour, 
and  chriftian  v/arfare,  the  luggage  is  too  great  that  follows  your  camp  ;  your  hearts  are 
there,  you  march  heavily  :  how  Ihall  we  think  you  have  not  carnal  fear,  while  we  fee  you 
fo  fubject  to  carnal  defires  ? 

Remonft.  I  do  gladly  fly  to  the  bar. 

Anfw.  To  the  bar  with  him  then.  Gladly  you  fay.  We  believe  you  as  gladly  as1  your 
■whole  faction  wifhed,  and  longed  for  the  affembling  of  this  parliament,  as  gladly  as  your' 
beneficiaries  the  Priefts  came  up  to  anfwer  the  complaints  and  outcries  of  all  the  fhires. 

Remonft.  The  Areopagi !  who  were  thofe  ?  truly  my  mafters,  I  had  thought  this  had 
been  the  name  of  the  place,  not  of  the  men. 

Anfw.  A  foar-eagle  would  not  ftoop  at  a  fly-,  but  fure  fome  Pedagogue  ftood  at  your 
elbow,  and  made  it  itch  with  this  parlous  criticifm  ;  they  urged  you  with  a  decree  of  the 
fage  and  fevere  judges  of  Athens,  and  you  cite  them  to  appear  for  certain  Paragogical 
contempts,  before  a  capricious  Pedanty  of  hot-liver’d  grammarians.  Miftake  not  the 
matter,  courteous  Remonftrant,  they  were  not  making  Latins:  if  in  dealing  with  an 
outlandifh  name,  they  thought  itbeftnot  to  fcrew  the  Englifh  mouth  to  a  harlh  foreign - 
termination,  fo  they  kept  the  radical  word,  they  did  no  more  than  the  eleganteft  authors 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  at  this  day  the  Italians  in  fcorn  of  fuch  a  fervility  ufe  to 
do.  Remember  how  they  mangle  our  Britifh  names  abroad  •,  what  trefpafs  were  it,  if  we 
in  requital  fhould  as  much  negled  theirs  ?  and  our  learned  Chaucer  did  not  ftick  to  do  fo, 
writing  Semyramis  for  Semiramis,  Amphiorax  for  Amphiaraus,  K.  Sejes  for  K.  Ceyx  the 
hufband  of  Alcyone,  with  many  other  names  ftrangely  metamorphofed  from  the  true  Or¬ 
thography,  if  he  had  made  any  account  of  that  in  thefe  kind  of  words. 

Remonft.  Left  the  world  fhould  think  the  prefs  had  of  late  forgot  to  fpeak  any 
language  other  than  libellous,  this  honeft  paper  hath  broken  through  the  throng. 

Anfw.  Mince  the  matter  while  you  will,  it  fhewed  but  green  pradtiee  in  the  laws  of  difl- 
creet  Rhetorique  to  blurt  upon  the  ears  of  a  judicious  Parliament  with  fuch  a  prefumptuous- 
and  over-weening  Proem  :  but  you  do  well  to  be  the  fewer  of  your  own  mefle. 

Remonft.  That  which  you  mifcall  the  preface,  was  a  too  juft  complaint  of  the  fhame- 
ful  number  of  libels. 

Anfw.  How  long  is  it  that  you  and  the  prelatical  troop  have  been  in  fuch  diftafte  with 
libels  ?  afk  your  Lyfimachus  Nieanor  what  defaming  invectives  have  lately  flown  abroad 
againft  the  fubjedts  of  Scotland,  and  our  poor  expulfed  brethren  of  New-England, -the  pre¬ 
lates  rather  applauding  than  fhewing  any  diflike :  and  this  hath  been  ever  fo,  infomueh, 
that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  one  oi  his  difcourfes  complains  of  the  bifhops  uneven  hand  over 
thefe  pamphlets,  confining  thofe  againft  bifnops  to  darknefs,  but  licenfing  thofe  againft 
puritans  to  be  uttered  openly,  though  with  the  greater  mifchief  of  leading  into  contempt 
the  exercife  of  religion  in  the  perfons  of  fundry  preachers,  and  difgracing  the  higher  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  meaner  perfon. 

Remonft.  A  point  no  lefs  efiential  to  that  propofed  Remonftrance. 

Anfw.  We  know  where  the  fhoe  wrings  you,  you  fret,  and  are  gall’d  at  the  quick  ; 
2nd  O  what  a  death  it  is  to  the  prelates  to  be  thus  un-vifarded,  thus  uncafed,  to  have  the 
periwigs  pluck’d  off  that  cover  your  baldnefs,  your  infide  nakednefs  thrown  open 
to  pubiick  view  !  The  Romans  had  a  "time  once  every  year,  when  their  flaves  might 
freely  fpeak  their  minds  •,  ’twere  hard  if  the  free-born  people  of  England,  with  whom  the 
voice  of  truth  for  thefe  many  years,  even  againft  the  proverb,  hath  not  been  heard  but  in 
corners,  after  all  your  monkifh  prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious  indexes,  your  gags  and 
ihaflies,  your  proud  Imprimaturs  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  fliallow  furview,  but  not 
fha! low  hand  of  fome  mercenary,  narrow-foul’d,  and  illiterate  chaplain  ;  when  liberty  of 
fpeaking,  than  which  nothing  is  more  fweet  to  man,  was  girded,  and  ftreight-laced  al- 
moft  to  a  broken-winded  tizzic,  if  now  at  a  good  time,  our  time  of  Parliament,  the  very 
jubilee  and  rc  fur  reckon  of  the  ftate,  if  now  the  concealed,  the  aggrieved,  and  long  perfe- 
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cuted  truth,  could  not  be  differed  to  fpeak;  and  though  fheburdout  with  fome  efficacy 
of  words,  could  not  be  excufed  after  fuch  an  injurious  ftrangle  of  filence,  nor  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  libelling,  ’twere  hard,  ’twere  fomething  pinching  in  a  kingdom  of  free  fpirits. 
Some  princes,  and  great  datids,  have  thought  it  a  prime  piece  of  neceffary  policy  to  thruft 
themfelves  under  dilguife  into  a  popular  throng,  to  ftand  the  night  long  under  eaves  of 
houfes,  and  low  windows,  that  they  might  hear  every  where  the  utterances  of  private 
breads,  and  amongd  them  find  out  the  precious  gem  of  truth,  as^  amongd  the  numberlels 
pebbles  of  the  fhore  •,  whereby  they  might  be  the  abler  to  difeover,  and  avoid  that  deceit  • 
ful  and  clofe-couch’d  evil  of  flattery  that  ever  attends  them,  and  mifleads  them,  and  might 
Ikilfully  know  how  to  apply  the  feveral  redrefies  to  each  malady  of  date,  without  truding 
thedifioyal  information  of  parafites  and  fycophants  :  whereas  now  this  permiffion  of  free 
writing,  were  there  no  good  elfe  in  it,  yet  at  fome  times  thus  licenc’d,  is  fuch  an  unrip¬ 
ping,  luch  an  anatomy  of  the  Ihied  and  tendered  particular  truths,  as  makes  not  only  the 
whole  nation  in  many  points  the  wifer,  but  alfo  prefents  and  carries  home  to  princes,  and 
men  mod  remote  from  vulgar  concourfe,  fuch  a  full  infight  of  every  lurking  evil,  or  re- 
drained  good  among  the  commons,  as  that  they  fhall  not  need  hereafter  in  old  cloaks,  and 
falle  beards,  to  dand  to  the  courtefy  of  a  night-walking  cudgel'er  for  eaves-dropping, 
nor  to  accept  quietly  as  a  perfume,  the  over-head  emptying  of  fome  fait  lotion.  Who 
could  be  angry  therefore,  but  thofe  that  are  [guilty,  with  thefe  free-fpoken  and  plain - 
•hearted  men  that  are  the  eyes  of  their  country,  and  the  profpedtive-glaffes  of  their  prince  ? 
But  thefe  are  the  nettlers,  thefe  are  the  blabbing  books  that  tell,  though  not  half  your  fel¬ 
lows  feats.  You  love  toothlefs  fatyrs ;  let  me  inform  you,  a  toothlefs  fatyr  is  as  im¬ 
proper  as  a  toothed  fleek-done,  and  as  bullifh. 

Remond.  I  befeech  you,  brethren,  fpend  your  logic  upon  your  own  works. 

Anfw.  The  peremptory  analyfis  that  you  call  it,  I  believe  will  be  fo  hardy  as  once 
more  to  unpin  your  fpruce  fadidious  oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her 
bobins,  tho’  die  wince,  and  fling  never  fo  peevifhly. 

Remond.  Thofe  verbal  exceptions  are  but  light  froth,  and  will  fink  alone. 

Anfw.  O  rare  lutlety,  beyond  all  that  Cardan  ever  dreamt  of!  when,  I  befeech  you, 
will  light  things  fink  ?  when  will  light  froth  fink  alone  ?  Here  in  your  phrafe,  the  fame 
day  that  heavy  plummets  will  fwim  alone.  Trud  this  man,  readers,  if  you  pleafe,  whole 
divinity  would  reconcile  England  with  Rome,  and  his  philofophy  make  friends  nature 
with  the  Chaos,  fine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 

Remond.  That  feum  may  be  worth  taking  off  which  follows. 

Anf.  Spare  your  ladle,  Sir,  it  will  be  as  the  bifhop’s  foot  in  the  broth  ;  the  feum  will 
be  found  upon  your  own  remondrance. 

Remond.  I  fhall  defire  all  indifferent  eyes  to  judge  whether  thefe  men  do  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  cad  unjud  envy  upon  me. 

Anfw.  Agreed. 

Remond.  I  had  faid  that  the  civil  polity  as  in  general  notion,  hath  fometimes  varied, 
and  that  the  civil  came  from  arbitrary  impofers  ;  thefe  gracious  interpreters  would  needs 
draw  my  words  to  the  prefent  and  particular  government  of  our  monarchy. 

Anfw.  And  defervedly  have  they  done  fo  •,  take  up  your  logic  elfe  and  fee  :  civil  po¬ 
lity,  fay  you,  hath  fometimes  varied,  and  came  from  arbitrary  impofers  ;  what  proporti¬ 
on  is  this  ?  Bifiiop  Downam  in  his  dialeddscs  will  tell  you  it  is  a  general  axiom,  though 
the  univerfal  particle  be  not  exprefs’d,  and  you  yourfelf  in  your  defence  fo  explain  in  thefe 
words  as  in  general  notion.  Hence  is  judly  inferr’d,  he  that  fays  civil  polity  is  arbitrary, 
fays  that  the  civil  polity  of  England  is  arbitrary.  The  inference  is  undeniable,  a  thefi  ad 
hypothefm,  or  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  an  evincing  argument  in  logic. 

Remond.  Brethren,  whiles  ye  defire  to  feem  godly,  learn  to  be  lefs  malicious. 

Anlw.  Remondrant,  till  you  have  better  learnt  your  principles  of  logic,  take  not  upon 
you  to  be  a  dodtor  to  others. 
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Remonft.  God  blefs  all  good  men  from  fuch  charity. 

Anfw.  I  never  found  that  logical  maxims  were  uncharitable  before,-  yet  fhould  a  jury 
of  logicians  pafs  upon  you,  you  would  never  be  fav’d  by  the  book. 

Remonft.  And  our  facred  monarchy  from  fuch  friends. 

Anfw.  Add,  as  the  Prelates. 

Remonft.  If  Epifcopacy  have  yoked  monarchy,  iris  the  infolence  of  the  perfons,  not 
the  fault  of  the  calling. 

Anfw.  It  was  the  fault  ' of  the  perfons,  and  of  no  calling  *  we  do  not  count  prelaty  a 
calling. 

Remonft.  The  teftimony  of  a  Pope  (whom  thefe  men  honour  highly.) 

Anfw.  That  flanderous  infertion  was  doubtlefs  a  pang  of  your  incredible  charity,  the 
want  whereof  you  lay  fo  often  to  their  charge ;  a  kind  token  of  your  favour  lapt  up  in  a 
parenthefis,  a  piece  of  the  clergy  benevolence 'laid  by  to  maintain  the  epifcopal  broil,  > 
whether  the  1000  hone  or  no,  time  will  difeover  :  for  certainly  had  thofe  cavaliers  come 
on  to  play  their  parts,  fuch  a- ticket  as  this  of  highly  honouring  the  Pope,  from  the  hand 
of  a  Prelate,  might  have  been  of  fpecial  ufe  and  fafety  to  them  that  had  car’d  for  fuch  a 
ranfom. 

Remonft:.  And  what  fays  Antichrift  ? 

Anfw.  Afk  your  brethren  the  Prelates  that  hold  intelligence  with  him,  afk  not  us. 
But  is  the  Pope  Antichrift  now  ?  good  news  !  take  heed  you  be  not  fhent  for  this  ;  for 
’tis  verily  thought,  that  had  this  bill  been  put  in  againft  him  in  your  laft  convocation,  he ' 
would  have  been  clear’d  by  moft  voices. 

Remonft.  Any  thing  ferves  againft  Epifcopacy. 

Anfw.  See  the  frowardnefs  of  this  man,  he  would  perfuade- us  that  the  fuccefiion  and 
divine  right  of  bifhopdom  hath  been  unqueftionable  through  all  ages  ;  yet  when  they 
bring  againft  him  kings,  they  were  irreligious  ;  Popes,  they  are  Antichrift.  By  what 
iEra  of  computation,  through  what  faery  land,  would  the  man  deduce  this  perpetual 
bead-roll  of  uncontradided  Epifcopacy  ?  The  Pope  may  as  well  boaft  his  ungainfaid 
authority  to  them  that  will  believe  that  all  his  contradiders  were  either  irreligious  or  he¬ 
retical. 

Remonft.  If  the  Bilhops,  faith  the  Pope,  be  declar’d  to  be  of  divine  right,  they  would 
be  exempted  from  regal  power  •,  and  if  there  might  be  this  danger  ■  in  thofe  kingdoms, 
why  is  this  envioufly  upbraided  to  thofe  of  ours  ?  who  do  gladly  profefs,  &c. 

Anfw.  Becaufe  your  diffever’d  principles  were  but  like  the  mangled  pieces  of  a  gafti’d 
ierpent,  that  now  begun  to  dole,  and  grow  together  Popifti  again.  Whatfoever  you  now 
gladly  profefs  out  of  fear,  we  know  what  your  drifts  were  when  you  thought  yourfelves 
fecure. 

Remonft.  It  is  a  foul  flander  to  charge  the  name  of  Epifcopacy  with  a  fadion,  for  the 
fad  imputed  to  fome  few. 

Anfw.  The  more  foul  your  faction  that  hath  brought  a  harmlefs  name  into  obloquy, 
and  the  fad  may  juftly  be  imputed  to  all  of  ye  that  ought  to  have  withftood  it,  and  did 
not. 

Remonft.  Fie  brethren  !  are  ye  the  Prefbyters  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  dare 
challenge  Epifcopacy  of  fadion  ? 

Anfw.  Yes,  as  oft  as  Epifcopacy  dares  be  fadious. 

Remonft.  Had  you  fpoken  fuch  a  word  in  the  time  of  holy  Cyprian,  what  had  become 
of  you  ? 

Anfw.  They  had  neither  been  hal’d  into  your  Gehenna  at  Lambeth,  nor  ftrapado’d 
with  an  oath  ex  officio  by  your  bow-men  of  the  arches :  and  a?  for  Cyprian’s  time, 
the  caufe  was  far  unlike,  he  indeed  fucceeded  into  an  Epifcopacy  that  began  then  to  pre- 
latize  ;  but  hisperfonal  excellence  like  an  antidote  overcame  the  malignity  of  that  breed¬ 
ing  corruption  which  was  then  a  difeafe  that  lay  hid  for  a  while  under  fhew  of  a  full  and 

healthy 
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healthy  conftitution,  as  thofe  hydropic  humours  not  difcernable  at  firft  from  a  fair  and 
juicy  flefhinefs  of  body,  or  that  unwonted  ruddy  colour  which  feems  graceful  to  a  cheek 
otherwife  pale ;  and  yet  arifes  from  evil  caufes,  either  of  fome  inward  obftrudtiorv  or 
inflammation,  and  might  deceive  the  firfl;  phyficians  till  they  had  learnt  the  fequel,  which 
Cyprian’s  days  did  not  bring  forth  •,  and  the  prelatifm  of  Epifcopacy  which  began  then 
to  burgeon  and  fpread,  had  as  yet,  efpecially  in  famous  men,  a  fair,  though  a  falfe  imi¬ 
tation  of  flourifhing. 

Remonft.  Neither  is  the  wrong  lefs  to  make  application  of  that  which  was  mod  juftly. 
charg’d  upon  the  praftices  and  combinations  of  libelling  feparatifts,  whom  I  defervedly 
cenfur’d,  &c. 

Anfw.  To  conclude  this  fedtion,  our  Remonftrant  we  lee  is  relolv’d  to  make  good 
that  which  was  formerly  faid  of  his  book,  that  it  was  neither  humble,  nor  a  Remonftrancc, 
and  this  his  defence  is  of  the  fame  complexion.  When  he  is  conftrain’d  to  mention  the 
notorious  violence  of  his  clergy  attempted  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  flightly  terms 
it  a  fadt  imputed  to  fome  few  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks  of  that  which  the  Parliament  voucli- 
fafes  to  name  the  City  Petition,  “  which  1,”  faith  he,  (as  if  the  Hate  had  made  him 
public  cenfor)  “  defervedly  cenfur’d.”  And  how  ?  as  before  for  a  tumultuary  and  un¬ 
derhand  way  of  procured  fubferiptions,  fo  now  in  his  defence  more  bitterly,  as  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  combinations  of  libelling  feparatifts,  and  the  milzealous  advocates  thereof, 
juftly  to  be  branded  for  incendiaries.  Whether  this  be  for  the  honour  of  our  chief  city  to 
be  noted  with  fuch  an  infamy  for  a  petition,  which  not  without  fome  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  great  numbers  of  fober  and  confiderabl’e  men,  was  orderly,  and  meekly  prefented,.  . 
although  oUr  great  clerks  think  that  thefe  men,  becaufe  they  have  a  trade,  (as  Chrift 
himfelf,  and  St.-  Paul -had)  cannot  therefore  attain  to  fome  good  meafure  of  knowledge, 
and  to  a  reafon  of  their  actions,  as  well  as  they  that  fpend  their  youth  in  loitering,  . 
bezzling,  and  harlotting,  their  ftudies  in  unprofitable  queftions  and  barbarous  fophiftry, 
their  middle  age  in  ambition  and  idlenefs,  their  old  age.  in  avarice,  dotage,  and  difeafes : 
And  whether  this  reflect  not  with  a  contumely  upon  the  Parliament  itfelf,  which  thought 
this  petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitment,  after  it  had 
been  advocated,  and  mov’d  for  by  fome  honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  of  the  houfe, 
to  be  call’d  a  combination  of  libelling  feparatifts,  and  the  advocates  thereof  to  be  branded 
for  incendiaries  ;  whether  this  appeach  not  the  judgment  and  approbation  of  the  Parliai.- 
ment,  I  leave  to  equal  arbiters. 

SECT.  11/ 

Remonft.  After  the  overflowing  of  your  gall,  you  defeend  to  Liturgy  and  Epifcopacy', 

Anfw.  The  overflow  being  paft,  you  cannot  now  in  your  own  judgment  impute  any 
bitternefs  to  their  following  difeourfes. 

Remonft.  Dr.  Hall,  whom  you  name,  I  dare  fay  for  honour’s  fake. 

Anfw.  You  are  a  merry  man,  Sir,  and  dare  fay  much. 

Remonft.  And  why  fhould  not  I  fpeak  of  martyrs,  as  the  authors  and  ufers  of  this 
holy  Liturgy  ?  ■ 

Anfw.  As  the  authors  !  the  tranflators,  you  might  perhaps  have  faid  :  for  Edward  the 
Sixth,  as  Hayward  hath  written  in  his  ftory,  will  tell  you  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
the  order  of  the  fervice,  and  the  ufe  thereof  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  is  no  other  than  the 
old  fervice  was,  and  the  fame  words  in  Englifh  which  were  in  Latin,  except  a  few  things 
omitted,  fo  fond,  that  it  had  been  a  fhame  to  have  heard  them  in  Englifh  ;  thele  are  his 
words  :  whereby  we  are  left  uncertain  who  the  author  was,  but  certain  that  part  of  the 
work  was  efteem’d  fo  abfurd  by  the  tranflators  thereof,  as  was  to  be  afham’d  of  in  P.ngliih, 

O  but  the  martyrs  were  the  refiners  of  it,  for  that  only  is  left  you  to  fay.  Admit  they 
were,  they  could  not  refine  a  fcorpion  into  a  fifh,  though  they  had  drawn  it,  and  rinc’d 
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it  with’  never  fo  cleanly  cookery,  which  made  them  fall  at  variance  among  themfclves 
about  the  life  either  of  it,  or  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  it. 

Remonft.  Slight  you  them  as  you  pleafe,  we  blefs  God  for  fuch  patrons  of  our  good 
caufe. 

Anfw.  O  Benedicite !  Qui  color  ater  erat,  nunc  eft  contrarius  atro.  Are  not  thefe 
they  which  one  of  your  Bilhops  in  print  fcornfully  terms  the  Foxian  confeffors  ?  Are  not 
thefe  they  whofe  afts  and  monuments  are  not  only  fo  contemptible,  but  fo  hateful  to  the 
Prelates,  that  their  ftory  was  almoft  come  to  be  a  prohibited  Book,  which  for  thefe  two 
or  three  editions  hath  crept  into  the  world  by  ftealth,  and  at  times  of  advantage,  not 
without  the  open  regret  and  vexation  of  the  Bifhops,  as  many  honeft  men  that  had  to  do 
in  fetting  forth  the  Book  will  juftify  ?  And  now  at  a  dead  lift  for  your  Liturgies  you  blefs 
-God  for  them  :  out  upon  fuch  hypocrify. 

Remonft.  As  if  we  were  bound  to  make  good  every  word  that  falls  from  the  mouth 
of  every  Bifhop. 

Anfw.  Your  faction  then  belike  is  a  fubtile  Tanus,  and  hath  two  faces :  your  bolder 
face  to  fet  forward  any  innovations  or  fcandals  in  the  Church,  your  cautious  and  wary 
face  to  difavow  them  if  they  fucceed  not,  that  fo  the  fault  may  not  light  upon  the  function, 
left  it  fhould  fpoil  the  whole  plot  by  giving  it  an  irrecoverable  wound.  Wherefore  elfe 
did  you  not  long  ago,  as  a  good  Bifhop  fhould  have  done,  difclaim  and  proteft  againft 
them  ?  wherefore  have  you  fate  ftill,  and  comply’d  and  hood- wink’d,  till  the  general  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  land  have  fqueezed  you  to  a  wretched,  cold  and  hollow-hearted  confeifion 
of  fome  prelatical  riots  both  in  this  and  other  places  of  your  Book  ?  Nay,  what  if  you 
ftill  defend  them  as  follows  ? 

Remonft.  -  If.  a  Bifhop  have  laid  that  our  Liturgy  hath  been  fo  wifely  and  charitably 
fram’d  as  that  the  devotion  of  it  yieldeth  no  caufe  of  offence  to  a  very  Pope’s  ear. 

Anfw.  O  new  and  never  heard  of  fupererogative  height  of  wifdom  and  charity  in  our 
Liturgy  !  Is  the  wifdom  of  God  or  the  charitable  framing  of  God’s  word  otherwife  in- 
-offenfive  to  the  Pope’s  ear,  than  as  he  may  turn  it  to  the  working  of  his  myfterious  ini¬ 
quity?’ A  little  pulley  would  have  ftretch’d  your  wife  and  charitable  frame  it  maybe 
■three  inches  further,  that  the  devotion  of  it  might  have  yielded  no  caufe  of  offence  to  the 
-very  devil’s  ear,  and  that  had  been  the  fame  wifdom  and  charity  furmounting  to  the 
higheft  degree.  For  Antichrift  we 'know  is  ‘  but  the  devil’s  vicar,  and  therefore  pleafe 
him  with  your  Liturgy,  and  you  pleafe  his  mafter. 

Remonft.  Would  you  think  it  requifite  that  we  fhould  chide  and  quarrel  when  we 

-  fpeak  to  the  God  of  peace  ? 

Anfw.  Fie,  no  Sir,  but  forecaft  our  prayers  fo,  that  Satan  and  his  inftruments  may 
.  take  as  little  exception  againft  them  as  may  be,  left  they  fhould  chide  and  quarrel  with  us. 

Remonft.  it  is.no  .little  advantage -to  our  caufe  and  piety,  that  our.  Liturgy  is  taught  to 

-  fpeak  feveral  languages  for  ufe  and  example. 

Anfw.  The  language  of  Afhdod  is  one  of  them,  and  that  makes  fo.  many  Englifhmen 
have  .fuch  a-  (mattering  of  their  Philiftian  mother.  And  indeed  our  Liturgy  hath  run 
up  and  down  the  world  like  an  Englifh  galloping  nun  proffering  herfelf,  but  we  hear  of 
none  yet  that  bids  money  for  her. 

Remopff.  As  .for  that  Iharo  cedfure  of  learned  Mr.  Calvin,  it  might  well  have  been 
forborne  by  him  in  aliena  republica. 

Anfw.  Thus  this  untheological  Remonft  rant  would  divide  the  individual  catholic 
Church  into  feveral  republics :  Know  therefore  that  every  worthy  P aft  or  of  the  Church  of 
Chrift  hath  univerfal  right  to  admonifh  over  all  the  world  within  the  Church  •,  nor  can 
that  care  be  alien’d  from  him  by  any  diftance  or  diftindtion  of  nation,  fo  long  as  in  Chrift 
all  nations  and  languages  are  as  one  houfhold. 

Rernonft.  .Neither  would  you  think  it  could  become  any  of  our  greateft  divines  to 
meddle  with  his  charge. 

Anfw.  It 
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Anfw.  It  hath  ill  become  ’em  indeed  to  meddle  fo  malicioufly,  as  many  of  them  have 
done,  though  that  patient  and  Chriftian  city  hath  borne  hitherto  all  their  profane  feoffs 
with  filence. 

Remonft.  Our  Liturgy  paft  the  judgment  of  no  lefs  reverend  heads  than  his  own. 

Anfw.  It  brib’d  their  judgments  with  worldly  engagements,  and  fo  paft  it. 

Remonft.  As  for  that  unparailel’d  difeourfe  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Liturgies  ;  I 
cannot  help  your  wonder,  but  fhall  juftify  mine  own  aflertion. 

Anfw.  Your  jollification  is  but  a  miferable  fhifting  off  thofe  teftimonies  of  the  ancienteft 
fathers  alledg’d  againft  you,  and  the  authority  of  fome  fy nodical  canons,  which  are  no 
warrant  to  us.  We  profefs  to  decide  our  controverfies  only  by  the  feriptures ;  but  yet  to 
reprefs  your  vain-glory,  there  will  be  voluntarily  beftow’d  upon  you  a  fufficient  conviction 
of  your- novelties  out  of  fucceeding  antiquity. 

Remonft.  I  cannot  fee  how  you  will  avoid  your  own  contradiction,  for  I  demand,  is 
this  order  of  praying  and  adminiftration  fet  or  no  ?  if  it  be  not  fet,  how  i$  it  an  order  ? 
and  if  it  be  a  fet  order  both  for  matter  and  form. - 

Anfw.  Remove  that  form,  left  you  tumble  over  it,  while  you  make  fuch  hafte  to  clap 
a  contradiction  upon  others. 

Remonft.  If  the.  forms  were  merely  arbitrary,  to  what  ufe  was  the  prefeription  of  an 
order  ? 

Anfw.  Nothing  will  cure  this  man’s  underftanding  but  fome  familiar  and  kitchen  phy- 
fic,  which,  with  pardon,  muft  for  plainnefs  fake  be  adminifter’d  to  him.  Call  hither 
your  cook.  The  order  of  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,  anfwer  me,  is  it  fet  or  no  ? 
Set.  Is  a  man  therefore  bound  in  the  morning  to  poacht  eggs  and  vinegar,  or  at  noon  to 
brawn  or  beef,  or  at  night  to  freflh  falmon,  and  French  kickfhofe  ?  may  he  not  make 
his  meals  in  order,  though  he  be  not  bound  to  this  or  that  viand  ?  Doubtlefs  the  neat- 
finger’d  artift  will  anfwer  yes,  and  help  us  out  of  this  great  controverfy  without  more 
trouble.  Can  we  not  underftand  an  order  in  Church-affemblies  of  praying,  reading,  ex¬ 
pounding,  and  adminiftring,  unlefs  our  prayers  be  ftill  the  fame  crambe  of  words  ? 

Remonft.  What  a  poor  exception  is  this,  that  Liturgies  were  compos’d  by  fome  parti¬ 
cular  men  ? 

Anfw.  It  is  a  greater  prefumption  in  any  particular  men  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  that 
which  God  univerfally  gives  to  all  his  minifters.  A  minifter  that  cannot  be  trufted  to- 
pray  in  his  own  words  without  being  chew’d  to,  .and  fefeu’d  to  a  formal  injunction  of  his . 
rote-leffon,  fhould  as  little  be  trufted  to  preach,  befides  the  vain  babble  of  praying  over  the  - 
fame  things  immediately  again  ;  for  there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  repetition  of  fome 
pathetical  ejaculation  rais’d  out  of  the  fudden  earneftnefs  and  vigour  of  the  inflam’d  foul, 
(fuch  as  was  that  of  Chrift  in  the  garden)  from  the  continual  rehearfal  of  our  daily  ori- 
fons  ;  which  if  a  man  fhall  kneel  down  in  a  morning,  and  fay  over,  and  prefently  in 
another  part  of  the  room  kneel  down  again,  and  in  other  words  afk  but  ftill  for  the  iame 
things  as  it  were  out  of  one  inventory,  I  cannot  fee  how  he  will  efcape  that  heathenifiv 
battology  of  multiplying  words,  which  Chrift  himfelf  that  has  the  putting  up  of  our 
prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  acceptable  in  heaven.  Well  may  men  of  eminent  gifts  fer 
forth  as  many  forms,  and  helps  to  prayer  as  they  pleafe ;  but  to  impofe  them  upon  Mi¬ 
nifters  lawfully  call’d,  and  fufficiently  try’d,  as  all  ought  to  be  ere  they  be  admitted,  is  a.- 
flipercilious  tyranny,  impropriating  the  fpirit  of  God  to  themfelves. 

Remonft.  Do  we  abridge  this  liberty  by  ordaining  a  public  form  ? 

Anfw.  Your  Bifhops  have  fet  as  fair  to  do  it  as  they  durft  for  that  old  Pharifaical  fear 
that  ftill  dogs  them,  the  fear  of  the  people  •,  though  you  will  fay  you  are  none  of  thoie, 
ftill  you  would  feem  not  to  have  join’d  with  the  worft,  and  yet  keep  aloof  off  from 
that  which  is  beft.  I  would  you  would  either  mingle,  or  part:  moil  true  it  is  what 
Savanarola  complains,  that  while  he  endeavour’d  to  reform  the  Church,  his  greateft  ene¬ 
mies  were  ftill  thefe  lukewarm  ones. 

Remonft.  .And 
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Remonft.  And  if  the  Lord’s  prayer  be  an  ordinary,  and  ftinted  form,  why  not 

others  ? 

Anfw.  Becaufe  there  be  no  other  lords  that  can  ftint  with  like  authority 

Remonft.  If  Juftin  Martyr  faid  that  the  inftrudor  of  the  people  pray’d  (as  they 
falfly  turn  it)  t;  according  to  his  abihty.” 

Anfw.  cry,  Swafng  aura  will  be  lo  render’d  to  the  world’s  end  by  thofe  that  are  not  to 
-learn  Greek  of  the  Remonftrant,  and  fo  Langus  renders  it  to  his  face,  if  he  could  fee  ; 
and  this  ancient  father  mentions  no  antiphonies,  or  refponfories  of  the  people  here,  but 
the  only  plain  acclamation  of  Amen. 

Remonft.  .The  inftrudor  of  the  people  pray’d  according;  to  his  ability  ^  *tis  true,  fo  do 
ours  and  yet  we  have  a  Liturgy,  and  fo  had  they. 

Anfw.  A -quick  come-off.  The  ancients  us’d  pikes  and  targets,  and  therefore  guns 
and  great  ordnance,  becaufe  we. ufe -both. 

Remonft.  Neither  is  this  liberty  of  pouring  out  ouffelves  in  our  prayers  ever  the  more 
impeacht  by  a  public  form. 

Anfw.  Yes  the  time  is  taken  up  with  a  tedious  number  of  liturgical  tautologies,  and 
im  pertinencies. 

Remonft.  The  words  of  the  council  are  full  and  affirmative. 

Anfw.  Set  'the  grave  -  councils  up  upon  their  fhelves  again,  and  fixing  "  them  hard, 
left  their  various  and  jangling  opinions  put  their  leaves  into  a  flutter.  I  fhall  not  intend 
this  hot  feafon  to  bid  you  the  bafe  through  the  wide  and  dufty  champame  of  the  councils, 
but  fhalitake  counfel.of  that  which  counfeFd  'them,  reafon  :  and  although  I  know  there 
is  an  obfolete.  reprehenfion  now  at  your  “tongue’s  end,  yet  I  fhall  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
reafon  is  the  gift.ef  Ged  in  one  man  as  well  as  in  a  thoufand  :  by  that  which  we  have 
lalted  already  of  their  cifterns,  we  may  find  that  reafon  was  the  only  thing,  and  not  any 
.divine  command  that  mov’d  them  to  enjoin  fet  forms  of  Liturgy.  Firft,  left  any  thing 
in  general  might  be  mifiaid  in  their  public  Prayers  through  ignorance,  or  want  of  care, 
contrary  to  the  faith  :  and  next,  left  the  Arlans,  and  Pelagians  in  particular  fhould  in¬ 
fect  the  people  by  their  hymns,  and  forms  of  prayer.  By  the  leave  of  thefe  ancient  fa¬ 
thers,.  this  was  no  folid  prevention  of  fpreading  herefy,  to  debar  the  minifters  of  God  the 
pfe  of  their  nobleft  talent,  prayer  in  the  congregation  unlefs  they  had  forbid  the  ufe  of 
fermons,  and  lectures  too,  but  fuch  as  were  ready  made  to  their  hands,  as  our  homilies: 
-or  elfe  he  that  vas.heretically  difpos’a,  had^  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  inferring  in  his  dil- 
courfe,  as  in  his  prayer  or  hymn.  As  infufficiently,  and  to  fay  truth,  as  imprudently  did 
they  provide  by  their .  contrived  Liturgies,  left  any  thing  fhould  be  erroneoufly  pray’d 
through  ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  mini  hers.  For  if  they  were  carelefs,  and  ig¬ 
norant  in  their  prayers,  certainly  they  would  be  more  carelefs  in  their  preaching,  and  yet 
more  carelefs  in  watching  over  their  flock  ;  and  what  prefeription  could  reach  to' bound 
them  in  both,  theft  ?  What  if  re  Jon,  now  illuftrated  by  the  word  of  God,  fhall  be  able 
to  produce  a  better  prevention  than  thefe  councils  have  left  us  againft  herefy,  ignorance, 
or  want  of  care  in  the  miniftry,  that  fuch  wifdom  and  diligence  be  us’d  in  the  education 
of  thofe  that  would  be  minifters,  and  fuch  ftrict  and  ferious  examination  to  be  undergone 
ere  their  admiffion,  as  Saint  Paul  to  Timothy  fets  down  at  large,  and  then  they  need  not 
carry  fuch  an  unworthy  fufpicion  over  the  preachers  of  God’s  word,  as  to  tutor  their  un- 
fbundnefs  with  the  *  Abcie  of  a  liturgy,  or  to  diet  their  ignorance,  and  want  of  care, 
with  the  limited  draught  of  a  mattin,  and  even-fong  drench.  And  this  may  fuftice  after 
all  their  labourfbme  ferutiny  of  the  councils. 

Remonft.  Cur  Saviour  was  pleas’d  to.  make  ufe  in  the  celebration  of  his  laft  and  hea¬ 
venly  banquet  both  of  the  fafhions,  and  words  which  were  ufual  in  the  Jewifh  feafts. 

Anfw.  What  he  pleas’d  to  make  ufe  of,  does  not  juftify  what  you  pleafe  to  force. 
Remonft.  The  fee  forms  of  Prayer  at  the  Mincha. 

.  Arif.  We 
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Anfw.  We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes,  we  have  one  that  calls  us  to  buy  of 
him  pure  gold  try’d  in  the  fire. 

Remonft.  In  the  Samaritan  chronicle. 

Anfw.  As  little  do  we  efteem  your  Samaritan  trumpery,  of  which  people  Chrifi:  him- 
felf  teftifies,  Ye  worfhip  ye  know  not  what. 

Remonft.  They  had  their  feveral  fongs. 

Anfw.  And  fo  have  we  our  feveral  pfalms  for  feveral  occafions,  without  gramercy  to 
your  Liturgy. 

Remonft.  Thofe  forms  which  we  have  under  the  names  of  Saint  James,  Sec.  though 
they  have  fome  infertions  which  are  plainly  fpurious,  yet  the  fubftance  of  them  cannot 
be  taxt  for  other  than  holy  and  ancient. 

Anfw.  Setting  afide  the  odd  coinage  of  your  phrafe,  which  no  mint-mafter  of  lan¬ 
guage  would  allow  for  fterling,  that  a  thing  fhould  be  taxt  for  no  other  than  holy  and 
ancient,  let  it  be  fuppos’d  the  fubftance  of  them  may  favour  of  fomething  holy  or  an¬ 
cient,  this  is  but  the  matter ;  the  form,  and  the  end  of  the  thing  may  yet  render  it 
either  fuperftitious,  fruitlefs,  or  impious,  and  fo  worthy  to  be  rejected.  The  garments 
of  a  ftrumpet  are  often  the  fame  materially,  that  clothe  a  chafte  matron,  and  yet  igno¬ 
minious  for  her  to  wear  :  the  fubftance  of  the  tempters  words  to  our  Saviour  were  holy, 
but  his  drift  nothing  lefs. 

Remonft.  In  what  fenfe  we  hold  the  Roman  a  true  Church,  is  fo  clear’d  that  the  iron 
is  too  hot  for  their  fingers. 

Anfw.  Have  a  care  it  be  not  the  iron  to  fear  your  own  confcience. 

Remonft.  You  need  not  doubt  but  that  the  alteration  of  the  Liturgy  will  be  con- 
fider’d  by  wifer  heads  than  your  own. 

Anfw.  We  doubt  it  not,  becaufe  we  know  your  head  looks  to  be  one. 

Remonft.  Our  Liturgy  fymbolizeth  not  with  Popifh  mafs,  neither  as  mafs  nor  as 
Fopifh. 

Anfw.  A  pretty  flip-fkin  conveyance  to  fift  mafs  into  no  mafs,  and  Popifh  into  not 
Popifh;  yet  faving  this  paffing  fine  fophiftical  boulting  hutch,  fo  long  as  fhe  fymbolizes 
in  form,  and  pranks  herfelf  in  the  weeds  of  Popifh  mafs,  it  may  be  juftly  fear’d  fhe 
provokes  the  jealoufy  of  God,  no  otherwife  than  a  wife  affedting  whorifh  attire  kindles  a 
difturbance  in  the  eye  of  her  difeerning  hufband. 

Remonft.  If  I  find  gold  in  the  channel,  fhall  I  throw  it  away  becaufe  it  was  ill  laid  ? 

Anfw.  You  have  forgot  that  gold  hath  been  anathematiz’d  for  the  idolatrous  ufe ; 
and  to  eat  the  good  creatures  of  God  once  offer’d  to  idols,  is  in  St.  Paul’s  account  to 
have  fellowfhip  with  devils,  and  to  partake  of  the  devil’s  table.  And  thus  you  throttle 
yourfelf  with  your  own  fimilies, 

Remonft.  If  the  devils  confeft  the  Son  of  God,  fhall  I  difclaim  that  truth  ? 

Anfw.  You  fifted  not.  fo  clean  before,  but  you  fhuffle  as  foully  now  ;  as  if  there  were 
the  like  neceffity  of  confeffing  Chrift,  and  ufing  the  Liturgy  :  we  do  not  difclaim  that 
truth,  becaufe  we  never  believ’d  it  tor  their  teftimony ;  but  we  may  well  rejedt  a  Liturgy 
which  had  no  being  that  we  can  know  of,  but  from  the  corrupted:  times :  if  therefore 
the  devil  fhould  be  given  never  fo  much  to  Prayer,  I  fhould  not  therefore  ceafe  from 
that  duty,  becaufe  I  learnt  it  not  from  him  ;  but  if  he  would  commend  to  me  a  new 
Pater- nofter,  though  never  fo  leemingly  holy,  he  fhould  excufe  me  the  form  which  was 
his,  but  the  matter,  which  was  none  of  his,  he  could  not  give  me,  nor  I  be  faid  to  take 
it  from  him.  ’Tis  not  the  goodnefs  of  matter  therefore  which  is  not,  nor  can  be  ow’d 
to  the  Liturgy,  that  will  bear  it  out,  if  the  form,  which  is  the  effence  of  it,  be  fantaftic 
and  fuperftitious,  the  end  finifter,  and  the  impofition  violent. 

Remonft.  Had  it  been  compos’d  into  this  frame  on  purpofe  to  bring  Papifts  to  our 
Churches. 
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Anfw.  To  bring  them  to  our  Churches  ?  alas,  what  was  that  ?  unlefs  they  had  been 
firft  fitted  by  repentance,  and  right  inftrublion.  You’ll  fay,  the  word  was  there  preacht 
which  is  the  means  of  converfion  ;  you  fhould  have  given  fo  much  honour  then  to.  the 
word  preacht,  as  to  have  left  it  to  God’s  working  without  the  interloping  of  a  Liturgy 
baited  for  them  to  bite  at. 

Remonft.  The  project  had  been  charitable  and  gracious. 

Anfw.  It  was  pharifaical,  and  vain-glorious,  a  greedy  defire  to  win  profelytes  by  con¬ 
forming  to  them  unlawfully ;  like  the  defire  of  Tamar,  who  to  raife  up  feed  to  her 
hufband,  fate  in  the  common  road  dreft  like  a  courtezan,  and  he  that  came  to  her  com¬ 
mitted  inceft  with  her.  This  was  that  which  made  the  old  Chriftians  paganize,  while  by 
their  fcandalous  and  bafe  conforming  to  heathenifm  they  did  no  more,  when  they  had 
done  their  utmoft,  but  bring  fome  pagans  to  chriftianize  •,  for  true  Chriftians  they  neither 
were  themfelves,  nor  could  make  other  fuch  in  this  fafhion. 

Remonft.  If  there  be  found  aught  in  Liturgy  that  may  endanger  a  fcandal,  it  is 
under  careful  hands  to  remove  it. 

Anfw.  Such  careful  hands  as  have  fhown  themfelves  fooner  bent  to  remove  and  expel 
the  men  from  the  fcandals,  than  the  fcandals  from  the  men,  and  to  lofe  a  foul  rather  than 
a  fy liable  or  a  furplice. 

Remonft.  It  is  idoliz’d  they  fay  in  England,  they  mean  at  Amfterdam. 

Anfw.  Be  it  idoliz’d  therefore  where  it  will,  it  is  only  idolatriz’d  in  England. 

Remonft.  Multitudes  of  people  they  fay  diftafte  it ;  more  fhame  for  thofe  that  have  fo 
miftaught  them. 

Anfw.  More  fname  for  thofe  that  regard  not  the  troubling  God’s  church  with  things  by 
themfelves  confeft  to  be  indifferent,  fince  true  charity  is  afflided,  and  burns  at  the  of¬ 
fence  of  every  little  one.  As  for  the  chriftian  multitude  which  you  affirm  to  be  fo  mif¬ 
taught,  it  is  evident  enough,  though  you  would  declaim  never  fo  long  to  the  contrary, 
that  God  hath  now  taught  them  to  deteft  your  Liturgy  and  Prelacy ;  God  who  hath  pro- 
mifed  to  teach  all  his  children,  and  to  deliver  them  out  of  your  hands  that  hunt  and  worry 
their  fouls  :  hence  is  it  that  a  man  fhall  commonly  find  more  favoury  knowledge  in  one 
lay-man,  than  in  a  dozen  of  cathedral  Prelates ;  as  we  read  in  our  Saviour’s  time  that 
the  common  people  had  a  reverend  efteem  of  him,  and  held  him  a  great  prophet,  whilft 
'  the  gowned  Rabbies,  the  incomparable,  and  invincible  dobtors  were  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Beelzebub. 

Remonft.  If  the  multitude  diftafte  wholefome  dobtrine,  fhall  we  to  humour  them  aban¬ 
don  it  ? 

Anfw.  Yet  again  !  as  if  there  were  like  neceffity  of  faving  dobtrine,  and  arbitrary  if 
not  unlawful,  or  inconvenient  Liturgy :  who  would  have  thought  a  man  could  have 
thwackt  together  fo  many  incongruous  fimilitudes,  had  it  not  been  to  defend  the  motley 
incoherence  of  a  patch’d  miffal  ? 

Remonft.  Why  did  not  other  churches  conform  to  us?  I  may  boldly  fay  ours  was,  and 
is  the  more  noble  church. 

Anfw.  O  Laodicean,  how  vainly  and  how  carnally  doft  thou  boaft  of  noblenefs,  and 
precedency  !  more  lordly  you  have  made  our  church  indeed,  but  not  more  noble. 

Remonft.  The  fecond  quaere  is  fo  weak,  that  I  wonder  it  could  fall  from  the  pens  of 
wife  men. 

Anfw.  You’re  but  a  bad  fencer,  for  you  never  make  a  proffer  againft  another  man’s 
weaknefs  •,  but  you  leave  your  own  fide  always  open  :  mark  what  follows. 

Remonft.  Brethren,  can  ye  think  that  our  reformers  had  any  other  intentions  than  all 
the  other  founders  of  Liturgies,  the  leaft  part  of  whofe  care  was  the  help  of  the  minifter’s 
weaknefs  ? 

Anfw.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  noofe  you  have  brought  yourfelf  into,  whilft  you  were 
fo  brief  to  taunt  other  men  with  weaknefs  ?  Is  it  clean  out  of  your  mind  what  you  cited 
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from  among  the  councils  •,  that  the  principal  fcope  of  thofe  Liturgy-founders  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  the  malice  or  the  weaknefs  of  the  minifters,  their  malice  of  infufing  herefy  in 
their  forms  of  Prayer  ;  their  weaknefs,  left  fomething  might  be  compofed  by  them  thro* 
ignorance  or  want  of  care  contrary  to  the  faith  ?  Is  it  not  now  rather  to  be  wondred  that 
fuch  a  weaknefs  could  fall  from  the  pen  of  fuch  a  wife  Remonftrant  man  ? 

Remonft.  Their  main  drift  was  the  help  of  the  people’s  devotion,  that  they  knowing 
before  the  matter  that  fhould  be  fued  for. - 

Anfw.  A  follicitous  care,  as  if  the  people  could  be  ignorant  of  the  matter  to  be  prayed 
for  •,  feeing  the  heads  of  public  Prayer  are  either  ever  conftant,  or  very  frequently  the 
fame. 

Remonft.  And  the  words  wherewith  it  fhould  be  cloth’d,  might  be  the  more  prepar’d, 
and  be  fo  much  the  more  intent,  and  lefs  diftradted. 

Anfw.  As  for  the  words,  it  is  more  to  be  feared  left  the  fame  continually  fhould  make 
them  carelefs  or  fleepy,  than  that  variety  on  the  fame  known  fubjedt  fhould  diftradt ;  va¬ 
riety  (as  both  mufic  and  rhetoric  teacheth  us)  eredts  and  rouzes  an  auditory,  like  the  maf- 
terful  running  over  many  cords  and  divifions ;  whereas  if  men  fhould  ever  be  thumming 
the  drone  of  one  plain  fong,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiat  to  the  moft  wakeful  attention. 

Remonft.  Tell  me,  is  this  Liturgy  good  or  evil  ? 

Anfw.  It  is  evil :  repair  the  Acheloian  horn  of  your  Dilemma  how  you  can,  againft 
the  next  pufh. 

Remonft.  If  it  be  evil,  it  is  unlawful  to  be  ufed. 

Anfw.  We  grant  you,  and  we  find  you  have  not  your  falve  about  you, 

Remonft.  Were  the  impofition  amifs,  what  is  that  to  the  people  ? 

Anfw.  Not  a  little,  becaufe  they  bear  an  equal  part  with  the  Prieft  in  many  places,  and 
have  their  cues  and  verfets  as  well  as  he. 

Remonft.  The  ears  and  hearts  of  our  people  look  for  a  fettled  Liturgy. 

Anfw.  You  deceive  your  felf  in  their  ears  and  hearts,  they  look  for  no  fuch  matter. 

Remonft.  The  like  anfwer  ferves  for  Homilies,  furely  were  they  enjoin’d  to  all,  &c. 

Anfw.  Let  it  ferve  for  them  that  will  be  ignorant,  we  know  that  Hayward  their  own 
creature  writes,  that  for  defedt  of  Preachers,  Homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  while  Edward  VI.  reigned. 

Remonft.  Away  then  with  the  book,  whilft  it  may  be  fupplied  with  a  more  profitable 
nonfenfe. 

Anfw.  Away  with  it  rather,  becaufe  it  will  be  hardly  fupplied  with  a  more  unprofitable 
nonfenfe,  than  is  in  fome  paffages  of  it  to  be  fee-n. 

S  E  C  T.  Ill,  , 

Remonft.  Thus  their  cavils  concerning  Liturgy  are  vanifht. 

Anfw.  You  wanted  but  Hey-pafle  to  have  made  your  tranfition  like  a  myflical  man 
of  Sturbridge.  But  for  all  your  Height  of  hand,  our  juft  exceptions  againft  Liturgy  are 
not  vanifht,  they  ftare  you  ftill  in  the  face. 

Remonft.  Certainly  had  I  done  fo,  I  hacj  been  no  lefs  worthy  to  be  fpit  upon  for  my 
faucy  uncharitablenefs,  than  they  are  now  for  their  uncharitable  falfhood. 

Anfw.  We  fee  you  are  in  choler,  therefore  ’till  you  cool  a  while  we  turn  us  to  the  in¬ 
genuous  reader.  See  how  this  Remonftrant  would  inveft  himfelf  conditionally  with  all 
the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have  fufficient  to  befpaul  his  brethren.  They  are 
accufed  by  him  of  uncharitable  falfhood,  whereas  their  only  crime  hath  been,  that  they 
have  too  creduloufly  thought  him,  if  not  an  over-logical,  yet  a  well-meaning  man  •,  but 
now  we  find  him  either  grofly  deficient  in  his  principles  of  Logic,  or  elfe  purpofely  bent 
to  delude  the  Parliament  with  equivocal  fophiftry,  fcattering  among  his  periods  ambi¬ 
guous  words,  whofe  interpretation  he  will  afterwards  difpenfe  according  to  his  pleafure, 
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laying  before  us  univerfal  propofitions,  and  then  thinks  when  he  will  to  pinion  them  with 
a  limitation  :  for  fay  Remom  rant, 

Remonft.  Epifcopal  government  is  cried  down  abroad  by  either  weak  or  fadious  per- 
fons. 

Anfw.  Chufe  you  whether  you  will  have  this  proportion  proved  to  you  to  be  ridiculous*, 
or  fophiftical ;  for  one  of  the  two  it  mull  be.  Step  again  to  Bifnop  Downam  your  pa¬ 
tron,  and  let  him  gently  catechife  you  in  the  grounds  of  Logic  •,  he  will  {hew  you  that 
this  axiom,  “  epifcopal  government  is  cry’d  down  abroad  by  either  weak  or  factious  per¬ 
form,”  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  that  cry  down  epiicopacy  abroad,  are  either  weak  or 
fadious  perfons.  He  will  tell  you  that  this  axiom  contains  a  diftribution,  and  that  all 
inch  axioms  are  general  •,  and  laftly,  that  the  diftribution  in  which  any  part  is  wanting,  or 
abundant,  is  faulty,  and  fallacious.  If  therefore  diftributing  by  the  adjuncts  of  fadion 
and  weaknefs,  the  perfons  that  decry  Epifcopacy,  and  you  made  your  diftribution  imper¬ 
fect  for  the  nonce,  you  cannot  but  be  guilty  of  fraud  intended  toward  the  honourable 
court,  to  whom  you  wrote.  If  you  had  rather  vindicate  your  honefty,  and  buffer  in  your 
want  of  art,  you  cannot  condemn  them  of  uncharitable  falfhood,  that  attributed  to  you 
more  fkill  than  you  had,  thinking  you  had  been  able  to  have  made  a  diftribution,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  general  and  full ;  and  fo  any  man  would  take  it,  the  rather  as  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  that  large  word  (abroad)  and  fo  take  again  either  your  manifeft  leftng,  or 
manifeft  ignorance. 

Remonft.  Now  come  thefe  brotherly  flanderers. 

Anfw.  Go  on  diffembling  Joab,  as  ftill  your  ufe  is,  call  brother  and  finite-,  call  bro¬ 
ther  and  finite,  ’till  it  be  faid  of  you,  as  the  like  was  of  Herod,  a  man  had  better  be  your 
hog  than  your  brother. 

Remonft.  Which  never  came  within  the  verge  of  my  thoughts. 

Anfw.  Take  a  metaphor  or  two  more  as  good,  the  precind,  or  the  diocele  of  your 
thoughts. 

Remonft.  Brethren,  if  you  have  any  remainders  of  modefty  or  truth,  cry  God  mercy. 

Anfw.  Remonftrant,  if  you  have  no  ground-work  of  Logic,  or  plain-dealing  in  you, 
learn  both  as  faft  as  you  can. 

Remonft.  Of  the  fame  ftrain  is  their  witty  defcant  of  my  confoundednefs. 

Anfw.  Speak  no  more  of  it,  it  was  a  fatal  word  that  God  put  into  your  mouth  when 
you  began  to  fpeak  for  epifcopacy,  as  boding  contufion  to  it. 

Remonft.  I  am  ftill,  and  {hall  ever  be  thus  felf-confounded,  as  confidently  to  fay  that 
he  is  no  peaceable,  and  right-affeded  fon  of  the  church  of  England,  that  doth  not  wifh. 
well  to  Liturgy  and  Epifcopacy. 

Anfw.  If  this  be  not  that  faucy  uncharitablenefs,  with  which  in  the  foregoing  page  you 
voluntarily  invefted  your  felf  with  thought  to  have  {Lifted  it  off,  let  the  Parliament  judge, 
who  now  themfelves  are  deliberating  whether  Liturgy  and  Epifcopacy  be  to  be  well  wiftit 
to,  or  no. 

Remonft.  This  they  fay  they  cannot  but  rank  amongft  my  notorious— fpeak  out  maf- 
ters,  I  would  not  have  that  word  ftick  in  your  teeth,  or  in  your  throat. 

Anfw.  Take  your  fpedacles.  Sir,  it  {ticks  in  the  paper,  and  was  a  pedoral  roule  we 
prepared  for  you  to  fwallow  down  to  your  heart. 

Remonft.  Wanton  wits  muft  have  leave  to  play  with  their  own  fterne. 

Anfw.  A  meditation  of  yours  doubtkfs  obferved  at  Lambeth  from  one  of  the  Archi'e- 
pifcopal  Kittens. 

Remonft.  As  for  that  form  of  epifcopal  government,  furely  could  thofe  look  with  my 
eyes,  they  would  fee  caufe  to  be  aflbamed  of  this  their  injurious  mifconceit. 

Anfw.  We  muft  call  the  barber  for  this  wife  fentence  -,  one  Mr.  Ley  the  other  day  writ 
a  treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  his  Preface  puts  the  wifdom  of  Baaiam’s  afs  upon  one  of 
cur  Bifhops,  bold  man  for  his  labour  y  but  we  {hall  have  more  refped  to  our  Remonftrant, 
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and  liken  him  to  the  afs’s  matter,  though  the  flory  fay  he  was  not  fo  quick-lighted  as  his 
beaft.  Is  not  this  Baalam  the  fon  of  Beor,  the  man  whofe  eyes  are  open,  that  faid  to  the 
Parliament,  furely  could  thofe  look  with  my  eyes ;  boaft  not  of  your  eyes,  ’tis  feared  you 
have  Baalam’s  difeafe,  a  pearl  in  your  eye,  Mammon’s  preftri&ion. 

Remonft.  Alas  we  could  tell  you  of  China,  Japan,  Peru,  Brazil,  New-England,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  a  thoufand  others  that  never  had  any  Bifhops  to  this  day. 

Anfw.  O  do  not  foil  your  caufe  thus,  and  trouble  Ortelius;  we  can  help  you,  and  tell 
you  where  they  have  been  ever  fince  Conftantine’s  time  at  leaft,  in  a  place  called  Mundus 
alter  &  idem,  in  the  fpacious  and  rich  countries  of  Crapulia,  Pamphagonia,  Yuronia,  and 
in  the  dukedom  of  Orgilia,  and  Variana,  and  their  Metropolis  of  Ucalegonium.  It  was 
an  overfight  that  none  of  your  prime  Antiquaries  could  think  of  thefe  venerable  monu¬ 
ments  to  deduce  Epifcopacy  by ;  knowing  that  Mercurius  Britannicus  had  them  forth¬ 
coming. 

SECT.  IV. 

Remonft.  Hitherto  they  have  fiourifh’d,  now  I  hope  they  will  ftrike. 

Anfw.  His  former  tranfition  was  in  the  fair  about  the  juglers,  now  he  is  at  the  Pageants 
among  the  whiffiers. 

Remonft.  As  if  arguments  were  Almanacks. 

Anfw.  You  will  find  fome  fuch  as  will  prognofticate  your  date,  and  tell  you  that  after 
your  long  Summer  Solftice,  the  ^Equator  calls  for  you,  to  reduce  you  to  the  ancient  and 
equal  houfe  of  Libra. 

Remonft.  Truly  brethren,  you  have  not  well  taken  the  height  of  the  Pole. 

Anfw.  No  marvel,  there  be  many  more  that  do  not  take  well  the  height  of  your  pole  j 
but  will  take  better  the  declination  of  your  altitude. 

R'emonft.  He  that  faid  I  am  the  way,  faid  that  the  old  way  was  the  good  way. 

Anfw.  He  bids  afk  of  the  old  paths,  or  for  the  old  ways,  where  or  which  is  the  good 
way  ;  which  implies  that  all  old  ways  are  not  good,  but  that  the  good  way  is  to  be 
fearcht  with  diligence  among  the  old  ways,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  in  the  oldeft  re¬ 
cords  we  have,  the  gofpel.  And  if  others  may  chance  to  fpend  more  time  with  you  in 
canvaffing  later  antiquity,  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  for  that  they  ground  themfelves  thereon  ; 
but  that  they  endeavour  by  fhewing  the  corruptions,  incertainties,  and  difagreements  of 
thofe  volumes,  and  the  eafinefs  of  erring,  or  overfiipping  in  fuch  a  boundlefs  and  vaft 
fearch,  if  they  may  not  convince  thofe  that  are  fo  ftrongly  perfuaded  thereof ;  yet  to 
free  ingenuous  minds  from  that  over-awful  efleem  of  thofe  more  ancient  than  trufty 
fathers,  whom  cuftom  and  fond  opinion,  weak  principles,  and  the  neglecft  of  founder  and 
fuperiour  knowledge  hath  exalted  io  high  as  to  have  gain’d  them  a  blind  reverence  whofe 
books  in  bignefs  and  number  fo  endlefs  and  immeafurable,  I  cannot  think  that  -either 
God  or  nature,  either  divine  or  human  wifdom,  did  ever  mean  fhould  be  a  rule  or  re¬ 
liance  to  us  in  the  decifion  of  any  weighty  and  pofitive  dodtrine  :  for  certainly  every  rule 
and  inftrument  of  neceffary  knowledge  that  God  hath  given  us,  ought  to  be  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion,  as  may  be  wielded  and  manag’d  by  the  life  of  man,  without  penning  him  up 
from  the  duties  of  human  lociety  •,  and  fuch  a  rule  and  inftrument  of  knowledge  per  ¬ 
fectly  is  the  holy  bible.  Bat  he  that  fhall  bind  himfelf  to  make  antiquity  his  rule,  if  he 
read  but  part,  befides  the  difficulty  of  choice,  his  rule  is  deficient,  and  utterly  unfatis- 
fying  •,  for  there  may  be  other  writers  of  another  mind,  which  he  hath  not  feen ;  and  if 
he  undertake  all,  the  length  of  man’s  life  cannot  extend  to  give  him  a  full  and  requi-  . 
fire  knowledge  ol  what  was  done  in  antiquity.  Why  do  we  therefore  ftand  worfhipping 
and  admiring  this  unadtive  and  iiielefs  Coloflus,  that  like  a  carved  giant  terribly  mena¬ 
cing  to  children  and  weaklings,  lifts  up  his  club,  but  ftrikes  not,  and  is  fubjedfc  to  the 
*  muting  of  every  fparrow  ?  if  you  let  him  reft  upon  his  Bafis,  he  may  perhaps  delight 
the  eyes  of  fome  with  his  huge  and  mountainous  bulk,  and  the  quaint  workmanfhip  of 
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Kis  maffy  limbs :  but  if  you  go  about  to  take  him  in  pieces,  ye  marr  him  ;  and  if  you 
think,  like  Pigmies,  to  turn  and  wind  him  whole  as  he  is,  befides  your  vain  toil  and 
fweat,  he  may  chance  to  fall  upon  your  own  heads.  Go  therefore,  and  ufe  all  your  art, 
apply  your  fledges,  your  levers,  and  your  iron  crows,  to  heave  and  hale  your  mighty 
Polypheme  of  antiquity  to  the  aelufion  of  novices,  and  unexperienc’d  chriflians.  We 
ihall  adhere  clofe  to  the  fcriptures  of  God,  which  he  hath  left  us  as  the  juft  and  adequate 
meafure  of  truth,  fitted  and  proportion’d  to  the  diligent  ftudy,  memory,  and  ufe  of  every 
faithful  man,  whofe  every  part  conferring  and  making  up  the  harmonious  Symmetry  of 
compleat- inftruction,  is  able  to  fet  out  to  us  a  perfect  man  of  God,  or  Bifhop  throughly 
furmfh’d  to  all  the  good  works  of  his  charge  :  and  with  this  weapon,  without  ftepping 
a  foot  further,  we  fhall  not  doubt  to  batter  and  throw  down  your  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image,  and  crumble  it  like  the  chaff  of  the  fummer  threfhing-floors,  as  well  the  gold  of 
thofe  apoftolic  fucceffors  that  you  boaft  of,  as  your  Conftantinian  filver,  together  with 
the  iron,  the  brafs,  and  the  clay  of  thofe  muddy  and  ftrawy  ages  that  follow. 

Remonft.  Let  the  boldeft  forehead  of  them  all  deny  that  Epifcopacy  hath  continued 
thus  long  in  our  ifland,  or  that  any  till  this  age.  contradicted’ it.  - 

Anfw.  That  bold  forehead  you  have  cleanly  put  upon  yourfelf,  ’tis  you  who  deny 
that  any  till  this  age  contradicted  it ;  no  forehead  of  ours  dares  do  fo  much  :  you  have 
row’d  yourfelf  fairly  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  either  of  impudence  or  nonfenfe, 
and  now  betake  you  to  whether  you  pleafe. 

■Remonft.  As  for  that  fupply  of  acceffory  ftrength  which  I  not  beg. 

Anfw.  Your  whole  Remonftrance  does  nothing  elfe  but  beg  it,  and  your  Fellow-Pre¬ 
lates  do  as  good  as  whine  to  the  Parliament  for  their  flefh-pots  of  Egypt,  making  fad 
orations  at  the  funeral  of  your  dear  Prelacy,  like  that  doubty  centurion  Afranius  in 
Lucian ;  who  to  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  Epitaphian  fpeech,  ftepping  up  after 
the  battle  to  bewail  the  (lain  Severianus,  falls  into  a  pitiful  condolement,  to  think  of 
thofe  coftly  fuppers,  and  drinking  banquets  which  he  muft  now  tafte  of  no  more  ;  and 
by  then  he  had  done,  lack’d  but  little  to  lament  the  dear-lov’d  memory,  and  calamitous 
lofs  of  his  capon  and  white  broth. 

Remonft.  But  raife  and  evince  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  juft  policy, 
for  the  continuance  of  thofe  things  which  long  ufe,  and  many  laws  have  firmly  eftablifh’d 
as  neceffary  and  beneficial. 

Anfw.  Open  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  grace,  a  better  guide  than  nature.  Look  up¬ 
on  the  mean  condition  of  C’nrift  and  his  Apoftles,  without  that  acceffory  ftrength  you 
take  fuch  pains  to  raife  from  the  light  of  nature  and  policy  :  take  divine  counfel,  “  La¬ 
bour  not  for  the  things  that  perifh you  would  be  the  fait  of  the  earth  ;  if  that  favour 
be  not  found  in  you,  do  not  think  much  that  the  time  is  now  come  to  throw  you  out, 
and  tread  you  under  foot :  hark  how  St.  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  informs  a  true 
Bifhop-,  “  Bifhops  (faith  he)  muft  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  and  having  food  and 
rayment,  let  us  be  therewith  content :  but  they  (faith  he,  meaning  more  efpecially  in 
that  place  Bifhops)  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  fnare,  and  into  many 
foolifh  and  hurtful  lufts,  which  drown  men  in  deftrucfion  and  perdition  :  for  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  fome  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from 
the  faith.”  How  can  we  therefore  expect  found  doctrine,  and  the  folution  of  this  our 
controverfy  from  any  covetous  and  honour-hunting  Bifhop,  that  fhall  plead  fo  ftiffiy 
for  thefe  things,  while  St.  Paul  thus  exhorts  every  Bifhop  ;  “  But  thou,  O  Man  ofGod, 
flee  thefe  things  ?”  As  for  the  juft  policy,  that  long  ufe  and  cuftom,  and  thofe  many 
laws  which  you  fay  have  conferred  thefe  benefits  upon  you  ;  it  hath  been  nothing  elfe 
but  the  fuperftitious  devotion  of  Princes  and  great  men  that  knew  no  better,  or  the  bafe 
importunity  of  begging  Friers,  haunting  and  haraflmg  the  death-beds  of  men  departing 
this  life,  in  a  blind  and  wretched  condition  of  hope  to  merit  heaven  for  the  building  * 
£-f  Churches.,  Cloyfters,  and  Convents.  The  moft  of  your  vaunted  poffeffions,  and 
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thofe  proud  endowments  that  ye  as  finfully  wafte,  what  are  they  but  the  black  reve¬ 
nues  of  Purgatory,  the  price  of  abufed  and  murder’d  fouls,  the  damned  Simony  of 
Trentals,  and  Indulgences  to  mortal  fin  ?  How  can  ye  chufe  but  inherit  the  curfe  that 
goes  along  with  fuch  a  Patrimony  ?  alas  !  if  there  be  any  releafement,  any  mitigation, 
or  more  tolerable  being  for  the  fouls  of  our  mifguided  anceftors  •,  could  we  imagine 
there  might  be  any  recovery  to  fome  degree  of  eafe  left  for  as  many  of  them  as  are  loft, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the  mifbeftowed  wealth  which  they  were  cheat¬ 
ed  of,  from  thefe  our  Prelates,  who  are  the  true  fucceflors  of  thofe  that  popt  them  in¬ 
to  the  other  world  with  this  conceit  of  meriting  by  their  goods,  which  was  their  final 
undoing :  and  to  bellow  their  beneficent  gifts  upon  places  and  means  of  chriflian  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  faithful  labourers  in  God’s  harveft,  that  may  inceffantly  warn  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Dives,  left  they  come  where  their  miferable  forefather  was  fent  by  the  coufenage 
and  mifleading  of  avaritious  and  worldly  Prelates. 

Remonft.  It  will  ftand  long  enough  againft  the  battery  of  their  paper-pellets. 

Anfw.  That  muft  be  try’d  without  a  fquare  cap  in  the  council  •,  and  if  pellets  will 
not  do,  your  own  canons  fhall  be  turn’d  againft  you. 

Remonft.  They  cannot  name  any  man  in  this  nation  that  ever  contradi&ed  Epifico- 
pacy,  till  this  prefent  age. 

Anfw.  What  an  over- worn  and  bed- rid  argument  is  this,  the  laft  refuge  ever  of  old 
falfhood,  and  therefore  a  good  fign  I  truft  that  your  caftle  cannot  hold  out  long.  This 
was  the  plea  of  Judaifm,  and  idolatry  againft  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  of  Papacy  againft 
Reformation ;  and  perhaps  to  the  frailty  of  flefh  and  blood  in  a  man  deftitute  of  better 
enlightening,  may  for  fome  while  be  pardonable  :  for  what  has  flefhly  apprehenfion  other 
to  fubfift  by  than  fucceffion,  cuftom,  and  vifibility  •,  which  only  hold,  if  in  his  weaknefs 
and  blindnefs  he  be  loth  to  lofe,  who  can  blame  ?  But  in  a  Proteftant  nation  that 
fhould  have  thrown  off  thefe  tatter’d  rudiments  long  ago,  after  the  many  ftrivings  of 
God’s  fpirit,  and  our  fourfcore  years  vexation  of  him  in  this  our  wildernefs-  fince  refor¬ 
mation  began,  to  urge  thefe  rotten  principles,  and  twit  us  with  the  prefent  age,  which  is 
to  us  an  age  of  ages  wherein  God  is  manifeftly  come  down  among  us,  to  do  fome  re¬ 
markable  good  to  our  church  or  ftate  ;  is  as  if  a  man  fhould  tax  the  renovating  and  re- 
ingendring  fpirit  of  God  with  innovation,  and  that  new  creature  for  an  upftart  novelty  : 
yea,  the  new  Jerufalem,  which  without  your  admired  link  of  fucceffion  defcends  from 
heaven,  could  not  efcape  fome  fuch  like  cenfure.  If  you  require  a  further  anfwer,  it  will 
not  mifbecome  a  chriftian  to  be  either  more  magnanimous,  or  more  devout  than  Scipio 
was  •,  who  inftead  of  other  anfwer  to  the  frivolous  accufations  of  Petilins  the  Tribune, 
“  This  day  Romans  (faith  he)  I  fought  with  Hanibal  profperoufly ;  let  us  all  go  and 
thank  the  Gods  that  gave  us  fo  great  a  victory in  like  manner  will  we  now  fay,  not 
caring  otherwile  to  anfwer  this  un-proteftant-like  objection  •,  in  this  age,  Britains,  God 
hath  reform’d  his  church  after  many  hundred  years  of  Popifh  corruption  ;  in  this  age  he 
hath  freed  us  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Prelates  and  Papal  dilcipline  ;  in  this  age  he 
hath  renewed  our  Proteftation  againft  all  thofe  yet  remaining  dregs  of  luperftition.  Let 
us  all  go,  every  true  protefted  Britain,  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  render 
thanks  to  God  the  father  of  light,  and  fountain  of  heavenly  grace,  and  to  his  fon  Christ 
our  Lord  •,  leaving  this  Remonftrant  and  his  adherents  to  their  own  defigns,  and  let  us 
recount  even  here  without  delay,  the  patience  and  long-fuffering  that  God  hath  ufed 
towards  our  blindnefs  and  hardnefs  time  after  time.  For  he  being  equally  near  to  his 
whole  creation  of  mankind,  and  of  free  power  to  turn  his  benefic  and  fatherly  regard  to 
what  region  or  kingdom  he  pleafes,  hath  yet  ever  had  this  illand  under  the  fpecial  in¬ 
dulgent  eye  of  his  provider.ee  :  and  pitying  us  the  firft  of  ail  other  nations,  after  he  had 
decreed  to  purify  and  renew  his  Church  that  lay  wallowing  in  idolatrous  pollutions. 
Tent  firft  to  us  a  healing  meffenger  to  touch  foftly  our  fores,  and  carry  a  gentle  hand 
over  our  wounds :  he  knock’d  once  and  twice  and  came  again,  opening  our  drowfy  eye- 
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lids  lei  i  a  rely  by  that  glimmering  flight  v/hich  Wicklef,  and  his  followers  difperfed  ;  and 
{till  taking  off  by  degrees  the  inveterate  fcales  trom  our  nigh  periSh’d  fight,  purg’d  alfo 
our  deaf  ears,  and  prepared  them  to  attend  his  iecond  warning  trumpet  in  our  grand- 
fires  days.  How  eife  could  they  have  been  able  to  have  receiv’d  the  fudden  affault  of 
his  reforming  fpirit,  warring  againft  human  principles,  and  carnal  fenfe,  the  pride  of 
fieSh  that  (till  cry’d  up  antiquity,  cuitom,  canons,  councils  and  laws;  and  cry’d  down 
the  truth  for  novelty,  fchifm,  prophanenefs  and  facrilege  ?  whenas  we  that  have  liv’d  fo 
Ions  in  abundant  light,  befides  the  funny  reflection  of  all  the  neighbouring  churches, 
have  yet  our  hearts  riveted  with  tliofe  old  opinions,  and  fo  obftrucced  and  benumb’d 
with  the  fame  fieShly  reafonings,  which  in  our  forefathers  foon  melted  and  gave  way, 
againft  the  morning  beam  of  Reformation,  if  God  had  left  undone  this  whole  work 
fo  contrary  to  flefn  and  blood,  till  thefe  times  ;  how  Should  we  have  yielded  to  his 
heavenly  call,  had  we  been  taken,  as  they  were,  in  the  ftarknefs  of  our  ignorance  ; 
that  yet  after  all  thefe  fpiritual  preparatives  and  purgations,  have  our  earthly  apprehen¬ 
sions  fo  clamm’d  and  furr’d  with  the  old  leven  ?  O  if  we  freeze  at  noon  after  their  early 
thaw,  let  us  fear  left  the  fun  for  ever  hide  himfelf,  and  turn  his  orient  fteps  from  our 
ingrateful  horizon,  juftiy  condemn’d  to  be  eternally  benighted.  "Which  dreadful  judg¬ 
ment,  O  thou  the  ever-begotten  light  and  perfect  image  of  the  Father !  intercede,  may 
never  come  upon  us,  as  we  truft  thou  haft ;  for  thou  haft  open’d  our  difficult  and  fad 
times,  and  given  us  an  unexpected  breathing  after  our  long  oppreflions  :  thou  haft  done 
juftice  upon  t’nofe  that  tyrannized  over  us,  while  fome  men  waver’d  and  admir’d  a  vain 
fnadow  of  wifdom  in  a  tongue  nothing  flow  to  utter  guile,  though  thou  haft  taught  us 
to  admire  only  that  which  is  good,  and  to  count  that  only  praife-worthy  which  is  ground¬ 
ed  upon  thy  divine  precepts.  Thou  haft  difcover’d  the  plots,  and  fruftrated  the  hopes 
of  ail  the  wicked  in  the  land,  and  put  to  fhame  the  perfecutors  of  thy  Church :  thou 
haft  made  our  falfe  Prophets  to  be  found  a  lye  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  and  chaced 
them  with  hidden  confufion  and  amazement  before  the  redoubled  brightnefs  of  thy  de¬ 
fending  cloud,  that  now  covers  thy  tabernacle.  Who  is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee 
now  in  thy  beamy  walk  through  the  midft  of  thy  fanctuary,  amidft  thole  golden  Candle¬ 
sticks,  which  have  long  Suffered  a  dimnefs  amongft  us  through  the  violence  of  thofe  that 
had  feiz’d  them,  and  were  more  taken  with  the  mention  of  their  gold  than  of  their  ftarry 
light;  teaching  the  doCtrine  of  Balaam,  to  call  a  ftumbling-block  before  thy  fervants, 
commanding  them  to  eat  things  facrificed  to  idols,  and  forcing  them  to  fornieation  ? 
Come  therefore,  O  thou  that  haft  the  feven  ftars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy  cholen 
Priefts  according  to  their  orders  and  courfes  of  old,  to  minifter  before  thee,  and  duly 
to  preis  and  pour  out  the  confecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever-burning  lamps.  Thou 
haft  fent  out  the  fpirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  fervants  over  all  the  land  to  this  effecft,  and 
ftirr’d  up  their  vows  as  the  found  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one  can 
fay,  that  now  certainly  thou  haft  vifited  this  land,  and  haft  not  forgotten  the  utmoft 
corners  of  the  earth,  in  a  time  when  men  had  thought  that  thou  waft  gone  up  from  us 
to  the  fartheft  end  of  the  heavens,  and  hadft  left  to  do  marvellcufly  among  the  fons  of 
thefe  laft  ages.  O  perfect  and  accomplifh  thy  glorious  acts !  for  men  may  leave  their 
works  unfinifh’d,  but  thou  art  a  God,  thy  nature  is  perfection  :  fhouldft  thou  bring  us 
thus  far  onward  from  Egypt  to  deftroy  us  in  this  wildernefs,  though  we  deferve  ;  yet 
thy  great  name  would  fuffer  in  the  rejoicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of 
all  thy  fervants.  When  thou  haft  fettled  peace  in  the  Church,  and  righteous  judgment 
in  the  kingdom,  then  Shall  all  thy  faints  addrefs  their  voices  of  joy  and  triumph  to  thee. 
Standing  on  the  fnore  of  that  red  fea  into  which  our  enemies  had  almoft  driven  us  And 
he  that  now  for  hafte  fnatehes  up  a  plain  ungarniSh’d  prefent  as  a  thank-offering  to  thee, 
■which  could  not  be  deferr’d  in  regard  of  thy  fo  many  late  deliverances  wrought  for  us 
one  upon  another,  may  then  perhaps  take  up  a  harp,  and  fing  thee  an  elaborate  fong  to* 
generations.  In  that  day  it  Shall  no  more  be  faid  as  in  Scorn,  this  or  that  was  never 

held 
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held  fo  till  this  prefent  age,  when  men  have  better  learnt  that  the  times  and  fcafons  pals 
along  under  thy  feet,  to  go  and  come  at  thy  bidding  :  and  as  thou  didlt  dignify  our  fa¬ 
ther’s  days  with  many  revelations  above  all  the  foregoing  ages,  fince  thou  tookeft  the 
flefli ;  fo  thou  canft  vouchfafe  to  us  (though  unworthy)  as  large  a  portion  of  thy.  fpi- 
rit  as  thou  pleafeft :  for  who  Jfhall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will  ?  feeing  the  power 
of  thy  grace  is  not  paft  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as  fond  and  faithlefs  men  ima¬ 
gine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  thou  ftanding  at  the  door.  Come  forth  out 
of  thy  royal  chambers,  O  prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  !  put  on  the  vilible  robes  of 
thy  imperial  majefty,  take  up  that  unlimited  feepter  which  thy  almighty  father  hath  be¬ 
queathed  thee  ;for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  figh  to  be  renew’d. 

SECT.  V. 

Remonft.  Negledt  not  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by  Prophecy,  and  by  laying  on 
the  hands  of  Prefbytery. 

Anfw.  The  Englifh  tranflation  expreffes  the  article  (the),  and  renders  it  the  Prefbytery, 
which  you  do  injury  to  omit. 

Remonft.  Which  I  wrnnder  ye  can  fo  prefs,  when  Calvin  himfelf  takes  it  of  the  Office, 
and  not  ©f  the  men. 

Anfw.  You  think  then  you  are  fairly  quit  of  this  proof,  becaufe  Calvin  interprets  it 
for  you,  as  if  we  could  be  put  off  with  Calvin’s  name,  unlefs  we  be  convinced  with  Calvin’s 
reafon  ;  the  word  is  a  colledtive  noun,  fignifying  a  certain  number  of  men  in 

one  order,  as  the  word  privy-council  with  us,  and  fo  Beza  interprets,  that  knew  Calvin’s 
mind  doubtlefs,  with  whom  he  liv’d.  If  any  amongft  us  ffiould  fay  the  privy-council  or¬ 
dain’d  it,  and  thereby  conftrain  us  to  underftand  one  man’s  authority,  Ihould  we  not 
laugh  at  him  ?  And  therefore  when  you  have  us’d  all  your  cramping  irons  to  the  text, 
and  done  your  utmoft  to  cram  a  Prefbytery  into  the  fkin  of  one  perfon,  ’twill  be  but  a 
piece  of  frugal  nonfenfe.  But  if  your  meaning  be  with  a  violent  Hyperbaton  to  tranfpofe 
the  text,  as  if  the  words  lay  thus  in  order,  “  negledt  not  the  gift  of  Prefbytery  this  were 
a  conftrudtion  like  a  Harquebuze  fhot  over  a  file  of  words  twelve  deep,  without  authority 
to  bid  them  ftoop  or  to  make  the  word  Gift,  like  the  river  Mole  in  Surry,  to  run  under 
the  bottom  of  a  long  line,  and  fo  ftart  up  to  govern  the  word  Prefbytery,  as  in  immediate 
Syntaxis  •,  a  device  ridiculous  enough  to  make  good  that  old  wife’s  tale  of  a  certain  Queen 
of  England  that  funk  at  Charing-crofs,  and  rofe  up  at  Queenhithe.  No  marvel  though 
the  Prelates  be  a  troublefome  generation,  and  which  way  foever  they  turn  them,  put  all 
things  into  a  foul  difeompofure,  when  to  maintain  their  domineering  they  feek  thus  to 
rout  and  dif-array  the  wife  and  well-couch’d  order  of  Saint  Paul’s  own  words,  ufing  ei¬ 
ther  a  certain  textual  riot  to  chop  off  the  hands  of  the  word  Prefbytery,  or  elfe  a  like 
kind  of  Simony  to  dap  the  word  Gift  between  them.  Befides,  if  the  verfe  muft  be  read 
according  to  this  tranfpofition,  pi  r«  had  x^^r o?  rS  it  would  be  improper 

to  call  ordination  x^p^>  whenas  it  is  rather  only  an  outward  teftimony  of  ap¬ 

probation  ;  unlefs  they  will  make  it  a  Sacrament, as  the  Papifts  do  :  But  furely  the  Prelates 
would  have  Saint  Paul’s  words  ramp  one  over  another,  as  they  uie  to  climb  into  their 
livings  and  Bifhopricks. 

Remonft.  Neither  need  we  give  any  other  fatisfadtion  to  the  point,  than  from  Saint 
Paul  himfelf,  2  Timothy  i.  6.  “  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  impofition 
of  my  hands  mine,  and  not  others. 

Anfw.  Ye  are  too  quick  ;  this  laft  place  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  former,  as  the  law 
of  method,  which  bears  chief  fway  in  the  art  of  teaching,  requires,  that  cleared  and 
plaineft  expreffions  be  fet  foremoft,  to  the  end  they  may  enlighten  any  following  ob- 
feurity ;  and  wherefore  we  fhould  not  attribute  a  right  method  to  the  teachablenefs  of 
Scripture,  tnere  can  be  no  reafon  given  :  to  which  method,  if  we  fhall  now  go  contrary, 
befides  the  breaking  of  a  logical  rule,  which  the  Remonftrant  hitherto  we  fee  hath  made 
Vql,  L  O  little 
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little  account  of,  we  fhall  alfo  put  a  manifeft  violence  and  impropriety  upon  a  known 
word  againfthis  common  fignification,  in  binding  a  collective- to  a  lingular  perfon.  But 
if  we  fhall,  as  Logic  (or  indeed  reafon)  inftruCts  us,  expound  the  latter  place  by  the  former 
cited,  and  underitand,  (by  the  impofition  of  my  hands;  that  is,  of  mine  chiefly  as  an 
Apoftle,  with  the  joint  authority  and  afliftancc  of  the  Prefbytery,  there  is  nothing  more 
ordinary  or  kindly  in  ipeech,  than  fuch  a  ‘phrafe  as  exprefies  only  the  chief  in  any 
aCtion,  and  underftands  the  reft.  So  that  the  impofition  of  Saint  Paul’s  hands,  without 
more  expreffion  in  this  place,  cannot  exclude  the  joint  act  of 'the  Prefbytery  affirmed  by 
the  former  text. 

Remonft.  In  the  mean  while  fee  brethren  how  you  have  with  Simon  fifh’d  all  night, 
and  caught  nothing. 

Anfw.  If  we  fifhing  with  Simon  the  Apoftle  can  catch  nothing,  fee  what  you  can  catch 
with  Simon  Magus  ;  for  all  his  hooks  and  fifhing  implements  he  bequeath’d  among  you. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Remonft.  We  do  again  profefs,  that  if  our  Bifhops  challenge  any  other  power  than 
was  delegated  to,  and  required  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  fhall  yield  them  ufurpers. 

Anfw.  Ye  cannot  compare  an  ordinary  Bifhop  with  Timothy,  who  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  foretold  and  promis’d  to  the  Church  by  many  prophecies,  and  his  name  join’d  as  col¬ 
lateral  with  Saint  Paul,  in  molt  of  his  apoftolic  epiftles,  even  where  he  writes  to  the 
Bifhops  of  other  Churches,  as  thefe  in  Philippi.  Nor  can  you  prove  out  of  the  Scripture 
that  Timothy  was  Bifhop  of  any  particular  place  ;  for  that  wherein  it  is  faid  in  the  third 
verfe  of  the  firft  Epiftle,  “  As  I  befought  thee  to  abide  ftill  at  Ephefus,”  will  be  fuch  a 
glofs  to  prove  the  conftitution  of  a  Bifhop  by,  as  would  not  only  be  not  fo  good  as  a 
Bourdeaux  glofs  ;  but  fcarce  be  receiv’d  to  varnifh  a  Vizard  of  Modona.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  out  of  holy  writ  concerning  Timothy  is,  that  he  was  either  an  Apoftle,  or 
an  Apoftle’s  extraordinary  vice-gerent,  not  confin’d  to  the  charge  of  any  place.  The 
like  may  be  faid  of  Titus,  (as  thofe  words  import  in  the  5th  verfe)  that  he  was  for  that 
caufe  left  in  Crete,  that  he  might  fupply  or  proceed  to  fet  in  order  that  which  Saint  Paul  in 
apoftolic  manner  had  begun,  for  which  he  had  his  particular  commiffion,  as  thofe  words 
found,  (as  I  had  appointed  thee.)  So  that  what  he  did  in  Crete,  cannot  fo  much  be 
thought  the  exercife  of  an  ordinary  function,  as  the  direction  of  an  infpired  mouth.  No 
lefs  alfo  may  be  gather’d  from  the  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

Remonft.  You  defeend  to  the  angels  of  the  feven  Afian  Churches,  your  fhift  is,  that 
the  word  angel  is  here  taken  collectively,  not  individually. 

Anfw.  That  the  word  is  collective,  appears  plainly,  Revel,  ii. 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  text  itfelf  expounds  it  fo  •,  for  having  fpoken  all  the  while  as  to  the 
angel,  the  fevenyh  verfe  concludes  that  this  was  fpoken  to  the  Churches.  Now  if  the 
fpirit  conclude  collectively,  and  kept  the  fame  tenor  all  the  way,  for  we  fee  not  where 
he  particularizes  •,  then  certainly  he  muft  begin  colleCtively,  elle  the  conftruCtion  can  be 
neither  Grammatical  nor  Logical. 

Secondly,  If  the  word  Angel  be  individual,  then  are  the  faults  attributed  to  him  in¬ 
dividual  :  but  they  are  fuch  as  for  which  God  threatens  to  remove  the  candleftick  out  of 
his  place,  which  is  as  much  as  to  take  away  from  that  Church  the  light  of  his  truth  ;  and 
we  cannot  think  he  will  do  fo  for  one  bifhop’s  fault.  Therefore  thofe  faults  muft  be  un- 
derftood  collective,  and  by  confequence  the  fubjeCt  of  them  collective. 

Thirdly,  an  individual  cannot  branch  itfelf  into  fubindividuals  ;  but  this  word  Angel 
doth  in  the  tenth  verfe.  “  Fear  none  of  thofe  things  which  thou  fhalt  fuffer  ;  behold  the 
devil  frail  call  fome  of  you  into  prifon.”  And  the  like  from  other  places  of  this  and  the 
following  chapter  may  be  obferved.  Therefore  it  is  no  individual  word,  but  a  collective. 

Fourthly,  In  the  24th  verfe  this  word  Angel  is  made  capable  of  a  Pronoun  plural, 
whic  i  could  not  be,  unlefs  it  were  a  collective.  As  for  the  fuppofed  manufeript  of 
Tecla,  and  two  or  three  other  copies  that  have  expung’d  the  copulative,  we  cannot  pre¬ 
fer 
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Fer  them  before  the  more  receiv’d  reading,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  againft  d»e  tranfla- 
tion  of  your  mother  the  Church  of  England,  that  pail  the  revife  of  your  chiefell  Pre¬ 
lates  :  Befides  this,  you  will  lay  an  unjuft  cenfure  upon  the  much-praifed  Bifhop  of  Thy- 
atira,  and  reckon  him  among  thofe  that  had  the  doCtrine  of  Jefabel,  when  the  text  fays, 
he  only  fuffer’d  her.  Whereas,  if  you  will  but  let  in  a  charitable  conjunction,  as  we  know 
your  fo  much  call’d-for  charity  will  not  deny,  then  you  plainly  acquit  the  Bifhop,  if 
you  comprehend  him  in  the  name  of  Angel,  otherwife  you  leave  his  cafe  very  doubtful. 

Remonft.  “  Thou  fuffereft  thy  wile  Jefabel was  fhe  wife  to  the  whole  company,  oi 
to  one  Bifhop  alone  ? 

Anlw.  Not  to  the  whole  company  doubtlefs,  for  that  had  been  worfe  than  to  have  been 
the  Levite’s  wife  in  Gibeah  :  but  here  among  all  thofe  that  conftantly  read  it  otherwife, 
whom  you  trample  upon,  your  good  mother  of  England  is  down  again  in  the  throng, 
who  with  the  reft  reads  it,  that  Woman  Jefabel :  but  fuppofe  it  were  wife,  a  man  might 
as  well  interpret  that  word  figuratively,  as  her  name  Jefabel  no  man  doubts  to  be  a  bor¬ 
row’d  name. 

Remonft.  Yet  what  makes  this  for  a  diocefan  Bifhop  ?  much  every  way. 

Anfw.  No  more  than  a  fpecial  endorcement  could  make  to  puff  up  the  fore-man  of  a 
Jury.  If  we  deny  you  more  precedence,  than  as  the  Senior  of  any  fociety,  or  deny  you 
this  priority  to  be  longer  than  annual  •,  prove  you  the  contrary  from  hence,  if  you  can. 
That  you  think  to  do  from  the  title  of  eminence,  Angel :  alafs  your  wings  are  tGO  fhort. 
^Tis  not  ordination  nor  jurifdiCtion  that  is  angelical,  but  the  heavenly  meffage  of  the 
Gofpel,  which  is  the  office  of  all  minifters  alike  ;  in  which  fenfe  John  the  Baptift  is  call’d 
an  Angel,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  a  meffenger,  as  oft  as  it  is  meant  by  a  man,  and  might 
be  fo  render’d  here  without  treafon  to  the  Hierarchy  ;  but  that  the  whole  book  foars  to  a 
prophetic  pitch  in  types,  and  allegories.  Seeing  then  the  reafon  of  this  borrow’d  name  is 
merely  to  fignify  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  and  that  this  preaching  equally  appertains 
to  the  whole  Miniftry  ;  hence  may  be  drawn  a  fifth  argument,  that  if  the  reafon  of  this 
borrowed  name  Angel  be  equally  collective  and  communicative  to'  the  whole  preaching 
miniftry  of  the  place,  then  muft  the  name  be  collectively  and  communicatively  taken  •, 
but  the  reafon,  that  is  to  fay,  the  office  of  preaching  and  watching  over  the  flock,  is 
equally  collective  and  communicative:  Therefore  the  borrow’d  name  itfelf  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  as  equally  collective  and  communicative  to  the  whole  preaching  miniftry  of  the 
place.  And  if  you  will  contend  ftill  fora  fuperiority  in  one  perfon,  you  muft  ground  it 
better  than  from  this  metaphor,  which  you  may  now  deplore  as  the  ax-head  that  fell  into 
the  water,  and  fay,  alafs  m after,  for  it  was  borrow’d  ;  unlefs  you  have  as  good  a  faculty 
to  make  iron  fwim,  as  you  had  to  make  light  froth  fink. 

Remonft.  What  is,  if  this  be  not  ordination  and  jurifdiCtion  ? 

Anfw.  Indeed  in  the  conftitution,  and  founding  of  a  Church,  that  fome  men  infpired 
from  God  fhould  have  an  extraordinary  calling  to  appoint,  to  order  and  difpofe,  muft 
needs  be.  So  Mofes,  though  himfelf  no  prieft,  fanCtify’d,  and  ordained  Aaron  and  his 
fens;  but  when  all  needlul  things  be  fet*  and  regulated  by  the  writings  of  the  Apoftles, 
whether  it  be  not  a  mere  folly  to  keep  up  a  fuperior  degree  in  the  Church  only  for  ordi¬ 
nation  and  jurifdiCtion,  it  will  be  no  hurt  to  debate  a  while.  The  Apoftles  were  the 
builders,  and,  as  it  were,  the  architects  of  the  Chriftian  Church  ;  wherein  confided  their 
excellence  above  ordinary  minifters  ?  a  Prelate  w’ould  fay  in  commanding,  in  controuling, 
in  appointing,  in  calling  to  them,  and  fending  from  about  them  to  all  countries  their 
Biffiops  and  Archbifhops  as  their  deputies,  with  a  kind  of  legantine  power.  No,  no, 
vain  Prelates,  this  was  but  as  the  fcaffolding  of  a  new  edifice,  which  for  the  time  muft 
board,  and  overlook  the  higheft  battlements  ;  but  if  the  ftruCture  once  finifh’d,  any  paf- 
fenger  fhould  fall  in  love  with  them,  and  pray  that  they  might  ftill  ftand,  as  being  a  An¬ 
gular  grace,  and  ftrengthning  to  the  houfe,  who  would  otherwife  think,  but  that  the 
man  were  prefently  to  be  laid  hold  on,  and  fentto  his  friends  and  kindred  ?  The  eminence 
cf  ‘the  Apoftles  confided  in  their  powerful  preaching,  their  unwearied  labouring  in  the 
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word,  their  unquenchable  charity,  which  above  all  earthly  refpedts  like  a  working  flame, 
had  fpun  up  to  fuch  a  height  of  pure  defire,  as  might  be  thought  next  to  that  love 
which  dwells  in  God  to  fave  fouls  *,  which,  while  they  did,  they  were  contented  to  be 
the  Off-fcouring  of  the  world,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  willingly  to  all  afflictions,  per¬ 
fecting  thereby  their  hope  through  patience  to  a  joy  unfpeakable.  As  for  ordination, 
what  is  it,  but  the  laying  on  of  hands,  an  outward  fign  or  fymbol  of  admiflion  ?  It  cre¬ 
ates  nothing,  it  confers  nothing  ;  it  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  makes  a  minifter, 
and  his  own  painful  ftudy  and  diligence  that  manures  and  improves  his  minifterial  Gifts. 
In  the  primitive  times,  many  before  ever  they  had  received  ordination  from  the  apoltles, 
had  done  the  church  noble  fervice,  as  Apollos  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly  form  of 
receiving  a  man  already  fitted,  and  committing  to  him  a  particular  charge  ;  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  preaching  is  as  holy,  and  far  more  excellent ;  the  care  alfo  and  judgment  to  be 
ufed  in  the  winning  of  fouls,  which  is  thought  to  be  fufficient  in  every  worthy  minifter, 
is  an  ability  above  that  which  is  required  in  ordination  :  For  many  may  be  able  to  judge 
who  is  fit  to  be  made  a  minifter,  that  would  not  be  found  fit  to  be  made  minifters  them¬ 
felves  ;  as.it  will  not  be  deny’d  that  he  may  be  the  competent  judge  of  a  neat  picture, 
or  elegant  poem,  that  cannot  limn  the  like.  "Why  therefore  we  fhould  conftitute  a  fu- 
perior  order  in  the  church  to  perform  an  office  which  is  not  only  every  minifter’s  func¬ 
tion,  but  inferior  alfo  to  that  which  he  has  a  confeft  right  to  ;  and  why  this  Supe¬ 
riority  fhould  remain  thus  ufurped,  fome  wife  Epimenides  tell  us.  Now  for 
jurifdiction,  this  dear  Saint  of  the  prelates,  it  will  be  beft  to  confider,  firft, 
what  it  is :  That  fovereign  lord,  who  in  the  difcharge  of  his  holy  anointment  from  God 
the  father,  which  made  him  fupreme  bifliop  of  our  Souls,  was  fo  humble  as  to  fay,  “  Who 
made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider  over  ye  ?”  hath  taught  us  that  a  churchman’s  jurifdiction 
is  no  more  but  to  watch  over  his  flock  in  feafon,  and  out  of  feafon,  to  deal  by  fweet  and. 
efficacious  inftruCtions,  gentle  admonitions,  and  fometimes  rounder  reproofs  :  againft 
negligence  or  obftinacy,  will  be  required  a  roufing  volley  of  paftorly  threatnings ;  againft 
a  perfifting  ftubbornnefs,  or  the  fear  of  a  reprobate  fenfe,  a  timely  feparation  from  the 
flock  by  that  interdiCtive  fentence,  left  his  converfation  unprohibited,  or  unbranded, 
might  breathe  a  peftilential  murrain  into  the  other  fheep.  In  fum,  his  jurifdiCtion  is  to 
fee  the  thriving  and  profpering  of  that  which  he  hath  planted  :  what  other  work  the 
prelates  have  found  for  chancellors  and  fuffragans,  delegates  and  officials,  with  all  the 
hek-peftering  rabble  of  fumners  and  apparators,  is  but  an  invafion  upon  the  temporal 
magiftrate,  and  affeCted  by  them  as  men  that  are  not  afhamed  of  the  eniign  and  banner 
of  antichrift.  But  true  evangelical  jurifdiction  or  difcipline  is  no  more,  as  was  laid,  than 
for  a  minifter  to  fee  to  the  thriving  and  profpering  of  that  which  he  hath  planted.  And 
which  is  the  worthieft  work  of  thefe  two,  to  plant  as  every  minifter’s  office  is  equally 
with  the  bifhops,  or  to  tend  that  which  is  planted,  which  the  blind  and  undifcerning  pre¬ 
lates  call  jurifdiction,  and  would  appropriate  to  themfelves  as  a  bufinefs  of  higher  dig¬ 
nity  ?  Have  patience  therefore  a  little,  and  hear  a  law-cafe  :  A  certain  man  of  large  pof- 
feftions  had  a  fair  garden,  and  kept  therein  an  honeft  and  laborious  fervant,  whofe  fkill 
and  profeffion  was  to  fet  or  fow  all  wholfome  herbs,  and  delightful  flowers,  according  to 
every  feafon,  and  whatever  elfe  was  to  be  done  in  a  well-huft>anded  nurfery  of  plants 
and  fruits.  Now,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  fhould  cut  his  hedges,  prune  his 
trees,  look  to  his  tender  flips,  and  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  hindered  their  growth,  he 
gets  him  up  by  break  of  day,  and  makes  account  to  do  what  was  needful  in  his  gar¬ 
den  •,  and  who  would  think  that  any  other  fhould  know  better  than  he  how  the  day’s 
work  was  to  be  fpent  ?  Yet  for  all  this  there  comes  another  ftrange  gardener  that  never 
knew  the  foil,  never  handled  a  dibble  or  fpade  to  fet  the  leaft  pot-herb  that  grew 
there,  much  lefs  had  endur’d  an  hour’s  fweat  or  chilnefs,  and  yet  challenges  as  his  right 
the  binding  or  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of  every  bufh,  the  weeding  and 
worming  of  every  bed,  both  in  that  and  all  other  gardens  thereabout.  The  honeft  gar¬ 
dener., 
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ftcner,  that  ever  fince  the  day-peep,  till  now  the  fun  was  grown  fomewhat  rank,  had 
wrought  painfully  about  his  banks  and  feed-plots,  at  his  commanding  voice  turns  fud- 
denly  about  with  fome  wonder ;  and  although  he  could  have  well  beteem’d  to  have 
thank’d  him  of  the  eafe  he  profer’d,  yet  loving  his  own  handy- work,  modeftly  refufed 
him,  telling  him  withal,  that  for  his  part,  if  he  had  thought  much  of  his  own  pains, 
he  could  for  once  have  committed  the  work  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  for  as  much 
as  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  matter  of  lefs  fkill  and  lefs  labour  to  keep  a  garden  hand- 
fome,  than  it  is  to  plant  it,  or  contrive  it,  and  that  he  had  already  perform’d  himfelf. 
No,  faid  the  ftranger,  this  is  neither  for  you  nor  your  fellows  to  meddle  with,  but  for 
me  only  that  am  for  this  purpofe  in  dignity  far  above  ypu  ;  and  the  provifion  which  the 
Lord  of  the  foil  allows  me  in  this  office  is,  and  that  with  good  reaion,  ten-fold  your 
wages.  The  gardener  fmil’d  and  fhook  his  head  }  but  what  was  determined,  I  cannot 
tell  you  till  the  end  of  this  parliament. 

Remonft.  If  in  time  you  fhall  fee  wooden  chalices,  and  wooden  priefts,  thank  your- 
felves. 

Anfw.  It  had  been  happy  for  this  land,  if  your  priefts  had  been  but  only  wooden  ;  all 
England  knows  they  have  been  to  this  ifland  not  wood,  but  wormwood,  that  have  infect¬ 
ed  the  third  part  of  our  waters,  like  that  apoftate  ftar  in  the  revelation,  that  many  fouls 
have  died  of  their  bitternefs  •,  and  if  you  mean  by  wooden,  illiterate  or  contemptible, 
there  was  no  want  of  that  fort  among  you  ;  and  their  number  increafing  daily,  as  their 
lazinefs,  their  tavern-hunting,  their  negleCt  of  all  found  literature,  and  their  liking  of 
doltifli  and  monaftical  fchool-men  daily  increas’d.  What  fhould  I  tell  you  how  the  uni- 
verfities,  that  men  look  fhould  be  fountains  of  learning  and  knowledge,  have  been  poi- 
fon’d  and  choak’d  under  your  governance  ?  And  if  to  be  wooden,  be  to  be  bafe,  where 
could  there  be  found  among  all  the  reformed  churches,  nay  in  the  church  of  Rome  it- 
felf,  a  bafer  brood  of  flattering  and  time-ferving  priefts,  according  as  God  pronounces  by- 
Ifaiah,  the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.  As  for  your  young  fcholars  that 
petition  for  bilhoprics  and  deanaries  to  encourage  them  in  their  ftudies,  and  that  many 
gentlemen  elfe  will  not  put  their  ions  to  learning}  away  with  fuch  young  mercenary  ftrio- 
lings,  and  their  Simoniacal  fathers ;  God  has  no  need  of  fuch,  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  hi's 
vineyard  :  they  may  as  well  fue  for  nunneries,  that  they  may  have  fome  convenient  ftow- 
age  for  their  wither’d  daughters,  becaufe  they  cannot  give  them  portions  anfwerable  to 
the  pride  and  vanity  they  have  bred  them  in.  This  is  the  root  of  all  our  mifehief,  that 
which  they  alledge  for  the  encouragement  of  their  ftudies  ihould  be  cut  away  forthwith 
as  the  very  bait  oi  pride  and  ambition,  the  very  garbage  that  draws  together  all  the 
fowls  of  prey  and  ravin  in  the  land  to  come  and  gorge  upon  the  church.  How  can  it 
be  but  ever  unhappy  to  the  church  of  England,  while  fhe  fhall  think  to  entice  men  to 
the  pure  fervice  ot  God  by  the  fame  means  that  were  ufed  to  tempt  our  Saviour  to  the 
fervice  of  the  devil,  by  laying  before  him  honour  and  preferment  ?  Fit  profeflbrs  indeed 
are  they  like  to  be,  to  teach  others  that  Godlinefs  with  content  is  great  gain,  whenas 
their  godiinefs  of  teaching  had  not  been  but  for  worldly  gain.  The  heathen  phi- 
lofophers  thought  that  virtue  was  for  its  own  fake  inetiimable,  and  the  greateft  gain  of 
a  teacher  to  make  a  foul  virtuous  ;  fo  Xenophon  writes  oT  Socrates,  who  never  bargain’d 
with  any  for  teaching  them }  he  fear’d  not  left  thofe  who  had  received  fo  high  a  be¬ 
nefit  from  him,  would  not  of  their  own  free  will  return  him  all  polfible  thanks.  Was 
moral  virtue  lo  lovely,  and  fo  alluring,  and  heathen  men  fo  enamour’d  of  her,  as  to> 
teach  and  ftudy  her  with  greateft  negleii  and  contempt  of  worldly  profit-  and  advance¬ 
ment  ?  And  is  chriftian  piety  fo  homely  and  fo  unpleafant,  and  chriftian  men  fo  cloyed 
with  her,  as  that  none  will  ftucly  and  teach  her,  but  for  lucre  and  preferment !  O  ftalc- 
grown  piety  !  O  golpel  rated  as  cheap  as  thy  mafter,  at  thirty-pence,  and  not  worth  the 
ftudy,  unlefs  thou  canft  buy  thofe  that  will  fell  thee  !•'  O  race  of  Capernaitans,  fenfelefa 
of  divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only'  of  loaves  and  belly-cheer  !'  But  they  will  grant, 
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perhaps,  piety  may  thrive,  but  learning  will  decay  :  I  would  fain  alk  thefe  men  at 
whofe  hands  they  feek  inferior  things,  as  wealth,  honour,  their  dainty  fare,  their  lofty 
houfes  ?  No  doubt  but  they  will  foon  anfwer,  that  all  thefe  things  they  feek  at  God’s 
hands.  Do  they  think  then  that  all  thefe  meaner  and  fuperfluous  things  come  from 
God,  and  the  divine  gift  of  learning  from  the  den  of  Plutus,  or  the  cave  of  Mammon  ? 
Certainly  never  any  clear  fpirit  nurfed  up  from  brighter  influences,  with  a  foul  enlarg’d 
to  the  dimenfions  of  fpacious  art  and  high  knowledge,  ever  enter’d  there  but  with  fcorn, 
and  thought  it  ever  foul  difdain  to  make  pelf  or  ambition  the  reward  of  his  ftudies;  it 
being  the  greateft  honour,  the  greateft  fruit  and  proficiency  of  learned  ftudies  to  defpife 
thefe  things.  Not  liberal  fcience,  but  illiberal  muft  that  needs  be,  that  mounts  in  con¬ 
templation  merely  for  money.  And  what  would  it  avail  us  to  have  a  hireling  Clergy, 
though  never  lo  learned  ?  For  fuch  can  have  neither  true  wifdom  nor  grace  ;  and  then  in 
vain  do  men  trull  in  learning,  where  thefe  be  wanting.  If  in  lefs  noble  and  almoft  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  according  to  the  definitions  of  thofe  authors,  he  is  not  efteem’d  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a  compleat  architedl,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that  bears  not  a  ge¬ 
nerous  mind  above  the  peafantly  regard  of  wages  and  hire  ;  much  more  muft  we  think 
him  a  moft  imperfedl,  and  incompleat  divine,  who  is  fo  far  from  being  a  contem¬ 
ner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his  whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  the  beggarly, 
and  brutifh  hopes  of  a  fat  prebendary,  deanery,  or  bifhopric  ;  which  poor  and  low- 
pitch’d  defires,  it  they  do  but  mix  with  thofe  other  heavenly  intentions  that  draw  a 
man  to  this  ftudy,  it  is  juftly  expected  that  they  fhould  bring  forth  a  bafe-born  ifiue  of 
divinity,  like  that  of  thofe  imperfect,  and  putrid  creatures  that  receive  a  crawling  life 
from  two  moft  unlike  procreants,  the  fun  and  mud.  And  in  matters  of  religion,  there 
is  not  any  thing  more  intolerable  than  a  learned  fool,  or  a  learned  hypocrite  ;  the  one  is 
ever  coopt  up  at  his  empty  lpeculations,  a  fot,  an  ideot  for  any  ufe  that  mankind  can 
make  of  him,  or  elfe  fovving  the  world  with  nice  and  idle  queftions,  and  with  much  toil 
and  difficulty  wading  to  his  auditors  up  to  the  eye-brows  in  deep  fhallows  that  wet  not 
the  inftep  :  a  plain  unlearned  man  that  lives  well  by  that  light  which  he  has,  is  better 
and  wifer,  and  edifies  others  more  towards  a  godly  and  happy  life  than  he.  The  other 
jk.ftill  ufing  his  fonhifticated  arts,  and  bending  all  his  ftudies  how  to  make  his  infatiate 
avarice  and  ambition  feem  pious  and  orthodoxal,  by  painting  his  lewd  and  deceitful  prin¬ 
ciples  with  a  fmooth  and  glofty  warn i fit  in  a  dodtrinal  way,  to  bring  about  his  wickedell 
purpofes.  Inftead  of  the  great  harm  therefore  that  .thefe  men  fear  upon  the  diffolving  of 
prelates,  what  an  eafe,  and  happinefs  will  it  be  to  us,  when  tempting  rewards  are  taken 
away,  that  the  cunningeft  and  moft  dangerous  mercenaries  will  ceafe  of  themfelves  to 
frequent  the  fold,  whom  otherwife  fcarce  all  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  could  have  kept 
back  from  devouring  the  flock  ?  But  a  true  paftor  of  Chrift’s  fending  hath  this  efpecial 
mark,  that  lor  greateft  labours,  and  greateft  merits  in  the  church,  he  requires  either  no¬ 
thing,  if  he  could  fo  fubfift,  or  a  very  common  and  reafbnable  fupply  of  human  ne- 
ceftaries :  We  cannot  therefore  do  better  than  to  leave  this  care  of  ours  to  God,  he 
can  eafiiy  fend  labourers  into  his  harveft,  that  fliall  not  cry  give,  give,  but  be  contented 
with  a  moderate  and  befeeming  allowance  ;  nor  will  he  fuffer  true  learning  to  be  want¬ 
ing,  where  true  grace  and  our  obedience  to  him  abounds :  for  if  he  give  us  to  know 
him  aright,  and  to  pradlife  this  our  knowledge  in  right  eftablifh’d  difeipline,  how  much 
more  will  he  replenifh  us  with  all  abilities  in  tongues  and  arts,  that  may  conduce  to  his 
glory,  and  our  good  ?  He  can  ftir  up  rich  fathers  to  bellow  exquifite  education  upon 
their  children,  and  fo  dedicate  them  to  the  fervice  of  the  gofpel ;  he  can  make  the  fens 
of  nobles  his  minifters.  and  princes  to  be  his  Nazarites  •,  for  certainly  there  is  no  em¬ 
ployment  more  honourable,  more  worthy  to  take  up  a  great  fpirit,  more  requiring  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  free  nurture,  than  to  be  the  meflenger  and  herald  of  heavenly  truth  from  God 
.to  man,  and  by  the  faithful  work  of  holy  dodlrine,  to  procreate  a  number  of  faithful 
men,  making  a  kind  of  creation  like  to  God’s,  by  infufing  his  fpirit  and  likenefs  into 
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them,  to  their  falvation,  as  God  did  into  him ;  arifing  to  what  climate  foever  he  turn 
him,  like  that  fun  of  righteoufnefs  that  fent  him,  with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  new 
light  to  break  in  upon  the  chill  and  gloomy  hearts  of  his  hearers,  raifing  out  of  dark- 
fome  barrennefs  a  delicious  and  fragrant  fpring  of  faving  knowledge,  and  good  works. 
Can  a  man  thus  employed,  find  himfelf  dilcontented,  or  dilhonbured  for  want  of  admit¬ 
tance  to  have  a  pragmatical  voice  at  feffions,  and  jail-deliveries  ?  or  becaufe  he  may  not 
as  a  judge  fit  out  the  wrangling  noife  of  litigious  courts  to  fhreeve  the  purfes  of  un- 
confefiing  and  unmortified  finners,  and  not  their  fouls,  or  be  difcouraged  though  men 
call  him  not  lord,  whenas  the  due  performance  of  his  office  would  gain  him  even  from 
lords  and  princes,  the  voluntary  title  of  father  ?  Would  he  tug  for  a  barony  to  fit  and 
vote  in  parliament,  knowing  that  no  man  can  take  from  him  the  gift  of  wifdom  and 
found  do&rine,  which  leaves  him  free,  though  not  to  be  a  member,  yet  a  teacher,  and 
perfuader  of  the  parliament  ?  And  in  all  wife  apprehenfions  the  perfuafive  power  in  man 
to  win  others  to  goodnefs  by  inffrudtion  is  greater,  and  more  divine,  than  the  compulfive 
power  to  reftrain  men  from  being  evil  by  terror  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  Chrift  left 
Mofes  to  be  the  law-giver,  but  himfelf  came  down  amongft  us  to  be  a  teacher,  with  which 
office  his  heavenly  wifdom  was  fo  well-pleafed,  as  that  he  was  angry  with  thofe  that 
would  have  put  a  piece  of  temporal  judicature  into  his  hands,  declaiming  that  he  had 
-  any  commiffion  from  above  for  fuch  matters. 

Such  a  high  calling  therefore  as  this,  fends  not  for  thofe  drofiy  fpirits  that  need  the 
lure  and  whiffle  of  earthly  preferment,  like  thofe  animals  that  fetch  and  carry  for  a  mcr- 
fel ;  no.  She  can  find  fuch  as  therefore  ftudy  her  precepts,  becaufe  fire  teaches  to  defpile 
preferment.  And  let  not  thofe  wretched  fathers  think  they  fhall  impoverifh  the  church 
of  willing  and  able  fupply,  though  they  keep  back  their  fordid  fperm  begotten  in  the 
luftinefs  of  their  avarice,  and  turn  them  to  their  malting-kilns  5  rather  let  them  take 
heed  what  leffons  they  inftil  into  that  lump  of  flefh  which  they  are  the  caufe  of ;  left, 
thinking  to  offer  him  as  a  prefent  to  God,  they  difh  him  out  for  the  devil.  Let  the  no¬ 
vice  learn  firff  to  renounce  the  world,  and  fo  give  himfelf  to  God,  and  not  therefore  give 
himfelf  to  God,  that  he  may  clofe  the  better  with  the  world,  like  that  falfe  fhepherd 
Palinode  in  the  eclogue  of  May,  under  whom  the  poet  lively  perfonates  our  prelates,  whofe 
whole  life  is  a  recantation  of  their  paftoral  vow,  and  whofe  profeffion  to  iorfake  the 
•  world,  as  they  ufe  the  matter,  bogs  them  deeper  into  the  world  :  Thofe. our  admired  Spen¬ 
cer  inveighs  againft,  not  without  fome  prefage  of  thefe  reforming  times. 

The  time  was  once  and  may  again  return, 

(For  oft  may  happen  that  hath  been  beforn) 

When  fhepherds  had  none  inheritance, 

Ne  of  land,  nor  fee  in  fufferance. 

But  what  might  arife  of  the  bare  lheep, 

(Were  it  more  or  lefs,)  which  they  did  keep. 

Well  ywis  was  it  with  fhepherds,  tho 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forego  : 

For  Pan  himfelf  was  their  inheritance. 

And  little  them  ferv’d  for  their  maintenance  : 

The  fhepherds  God  fo  well  them  guided. 

That  of  naught  they  were  unprovided. 

Butter  enough,  honey,  milk  and  whey. 

And  their  flock  fleeces  them  to  array. 

But  tradl  of  time,  and  long  profperity 
(That  nurfe  of  vice,  this  of  infolency) 

Lull’d  the  fhepherds  in  fuch  fecurity. 
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That  not  content  with  loyal  obeyfance. 

Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  governance. 

And  match  themfelves  with  mighty  potentates, 

Lovers  of  lordlhips,  and  troublers  of  ftates. 

Tho  gan  fhepherds  fwains  to  looke  aloft. 

And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learne  to  lig  foft. 

Tho  under  colour  of  lhepherds  fome  while 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile. 

That  often  devoured  their  own  fheep, 

And  often  the  fhepherd  that  did  them  keep. 

This  was  the  firft  fource  of  lhepherds  forrow. 

That  now  nill  be  quit  with  bale,  -nor  borrow. 

By  all  this  we  may  conjecture,  how  little  we  need  fear  that  the  ungilding  of  cur  pre¬ 
lates,  will  prove  the  woodening  of  our  priefts.  In  the  mean  while  let  no  man  carry  in 
his  head  either  fuch  narrow,  or  fuch  evil  eyes,  as  not  to  look  upon  the  churches  of 
Belgia  and  Helvetia,  and  that  envied  city  Geneva  :  where  in  the  chriftian  world  doth 
learning  more  flourifh  than  in  thefe  places  ?  Not  among  your  beloved  jefuits,  nor  their 
favourers,  though  you  take  all  the  prelates  into  the  number,  and  inftance  in  what  kind 
of  learning  you  pleafe.  And  how  in  England  all  noble  fcience?  attending  upon  the 
train  of  Chriftian  dodtrine  may  flourilh  more  than  ever ;  and  how  the  able  profeftors  of 
every  art  may  with  ample  ftipends  be  honeftly  provided ;  and  finally,  how  there  may  be 
better  care  had  that'their  hearers  may  benefit  by  them,  and  all  this  without  the  prelates; 
the  courfes  are  fo  many  and  fo  eafy,  that  I  fhall  pafs  them  over. 

Remonft.  It  is  God  that  makes  the  bifhop,  the  king  that  gives  the  bifhopric  ;  What 
can  you  fay  to  this  ? 

Anfw.  What  you  fhall  not  long  ftay  for  :  we  fay  it  is  God  that  makes  a  bifhop,  and 
the  devil  that  makes  him  take  a  prelatical  bifhopric ;  as  for  the  king’s  gift,  regal 
bounty  may  be  excufable  in  giving,  where  the  bifhop’s  covetoufnefs  is  damnable  in 
■taking. 

Remonft.  Many  eminent  divines  of  the  churches  abroad  have  earneftly  wifhed  them- 
felves  in  our  condition. 

Anf.  I  cannot  blame  them,  they  were  not  only  eminent,  but  fupereminent  Divines, 
.and  for  ftomach  much  like  to  Pompey  the  great,  that  could  endure  no  equal. 

Remonft.  The  Babylonian  note  founds  well  in  your  ears,  down  with  it,  down  with  it 
even  to  the  ground. 

Anfw.  You  miftake  the  matter,  it  was  the  Edomitifh  note  •,  but  change  it,  and  if  you 
be  an  angel,  cry  with  the  angel,  “  It  is  fallen,  it  is  fallen.” 

Remonft.  But  the  God  of  heaven  will,  we  hope,  vindicate  his  own  ordinance  fo  long 
perpetuated  to  his  church. 

Anfw.  Go  rather  to  your  god  of  this  world,  and  fee  if  he  can  vindicate  your  lordfhips, 
your  temporal  and  fpiritual  tyrannies,  and  all  your  pelf ;  for  the  God  of  heaven  is  already 
come  down  to  vindicate  his  ordinance  from  your  fo  long  perpetuated  ufurpation. 

Remonft.  Ifyetyoucan  blufh. 

Anfw.  This  is  a  more  Edomitifh  conceit  than  the  former,  and  muft  be  filenced  with  a 
counter  quip  of  the  fame  country.  So  often  and  fo  unfavourily  has  it  been  repeated,  that 
the  reader  may  well  cry,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it  for  fhame.  A  man  would  think 
you  had  eaten  over-liberally  of  Efau’s  red  porridge,  and  from  thence  dream  continually  of 
blufhing  or  perhaps,  to  heighten  your  fancy  in  writing,  are  wont  to  fit  in  your  dodtor’s 
fcarlet,  which  through  your  eyes  infedting  your  pregnant  imaginative  with  a  red  fuffufion, 
begets  a  continual  thought  of  blufhing  :  that  you  thus  perfecute  ingenuous  men  over  all 
jour  book,  with  this-one  over-tired  rubrical  conceit  ftill  of  blufhing ;  but  if  you  have  no 
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mercy  upon  them,  yet  fpare  yourfelf,  left  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opi- 
niafter  wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit  itfelf  blulh  with  fpur-galling. 

Remonft.  The  fcandals  of  our  inferior  minifters  I  defired  to  have  had  lefs  public. 

Anfw.  And  what  your  fuperior  archbifhop  or  bilhops  ?  O  forbid  to  have  it  told  in 
Gath  !  fay  you.  O  dauber  !  and  therefore  remove  not  impieties  from  Ifrael.  Conftantine 
might  have  done  more  juftly  to  have  punilhed  thofe  clergical  faults  which  he  could  not 
conceal,  than  to  leave  them  unpunifhed,  that  they  might  remain  concealed:  better  had  it 
been  for  him  that  the  heathen  had  heard  the  fame  of  his  juftice,  than  of  his  wilful  con¬ 
nivance  and  partiality  ;  and  lb  the  name  of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  lefs  blaiphemed 
among  his  enemies,  and  the  clergy  amended,  which  daily,  by  this  impunity,  grew  worfe 
andworfe.  But,  O  to  publilli  in  the  ftreets  of  Afcalon  !  fure  fome  colony  of  Puritans 
have  taken  Afcalon  from  the  Turk  lately,  that  the  Remonftrant  is  fo  afraid  of  Afcalon. 
The  papifts  we  know  condole  you,  and  neither  Conftantinople  nor  your  neighbours  of 
Morocco  trouble  you.  What  other  Afcalon  can  you  allude  to  ? 

Remonft.  What  a  death  it  is  to  think  of  the  fport  and  advantage  thefe  watchful  enemies, 
thefe  oppolite  fpedtators  will  be  fure  to  make  of  our  fin  and  Ihame  ? 

Anfw.  This  is  but  to  fling  and  ftruggle  under  the  inevitable  net  of  God,  that  now  be¬ 
gins  to  inviron  you  round. 

Remonft.  No  one  clergy  in  the  whole  chriftian  world  yields  fo  many  eminent  fcholars, 
learned  preachers,  grave,  holy  and  accomplilh’d  divines,  as  this  church  of  England  doth 
at  this  day. 

Anfw.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Remonft.  And  long,  and  ever  may  it  thus  flourilh. 

Anfw.  O  peftilent  imprecation  !  flouriih  as  it  does  at  this  day  in  the  prelates  ? 

Remonft.  But  oh  forbid  to  have  it  told  in  Gath  ! 

Anfw.  Forbid  him  rather,  facred  parliament,  to  violate  the  fenfe  of  fcripture,  and  turn 
that  which  is  fpoken  of  the  affliftions  of  the  church  under  her  pagan  enemies,  to  a  parget- 
ted  concealment  of  thofe  prelatical  crying  fins  :  for  from  thefe  is  prophanenefs  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land  ;  they  have  hid  their  eyes  from  the  fabbaths  of  the  Lord  ;  they  have  fed 
themfelves,  and  not  their  flocks ;  with  force  and  cruelty  have  they  ruled  over  God’s 
people  :  they  have  fed  his  flieep  (contrary  to  that  which  St.  Peter  writes)  not  of  a  ready 
mind,  but  for  filthy  lucre ;  not  as  examples  to  the  flock,  but  as  being  lords  over  God’s 
heritage  :  and  yet  this  dauber  would  daub  ftill  with  his  untempered  mortar.  But 
hearken  what  God  fays  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  “  Say  unto  them  that  daub  this  wall  with 
untemper’d  mortar,  that  it  lhall  fall ;  there  fhall  be  an  overflowing  fhower,  and  ye  O 
.  great  hailftones  fhall  fall,  and  a  ftormy  wind  lhall  rend  it,  and  I  will  fay  unto  you,  the 
wall  is  no  more,  neither  they  that  daub’d  it. 

Remonft.  Whether  of  us  fhall  give  a  better  account  of  our  charity  to  the  god  of  peace, 

I  appeal. 

Anfw.  Your  charity  is  much  to  your  fellow-offenders,  but  nothing  to  the  numberlefs 
fouls  that  have  been  loft  by  their  falfe  feeding  :  ufe  not  therefore  fo  flllily  the  name  of  cha¬ 
rity,  as  moft  commonly  you  do,  and  the  peaceful  attribute  of  God  to  a  prepoftorous  end. 

Remonft.  In  the  next  fedtion,  like  ill-bred  fons,  you  fpit  in  the  face  of  your  mother 
the  church  of  England. 

Anfw.  What  fhould  we  do  or  fay  to  this  Remonftrant,  that  by  his  idle  and  lhallow  rea- 
fonings,  feems  to  have  been  converfant  in  no  divinity,  but  that  which  is  colourable  to  up¬ 
hold  bifhopricks  ?  We  acknowledge,  and  believe  the  catholic  reformed  church*,  and  if 
any  man  be  difpofed  to  ufe  a  trope  or  figure,  as  Saint  Paul  did  in  calling  her  the  common 
mother  of  us  ail,  let  him  do  as  his  own  rhetoric  lhall  perfuade  him.  If  therefore  we  trull 
needs  have  a  mother,  and  if  the  catholic  church  only  be,  and  muff:  be  Ihe,  let  all  genealogy 
tell  us,  if  it  can,  what  we  muft  call  the  church  of  England,  unlefs  we  lhall  make  every 
Enelilh  proteftant  a  kind  of  poetical  Bacchus,  to  have  two  mothers :  but  mat  k,  readers, 
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the  crafty  fcope  of  thefe  prelates ;  they  endeavour  to  imprefs  deeply  into  weak  and  fu* 
perftitious  fancies,  the  awful  notion  of  a  mother,  that  hereby  they  might  cheat  them  into 
a  blind  and  implicite  obedience  to  whatfoever  they  fhall  decree,  or  think  fit.  And  if  we 
come  to  afk  a  reafon  of  aught  from  our  dear  mother,  file’s  invifible,  under  the  lock  and 
key  of  the  prelates  her  fpiritual  adulterers  ;  they  only  are  the  internuncio’s,  or  the  go-be¬ 
tweens,  of  this  trim  devis’d  mummery:  whatfoever  they  fay,  fhe  fays  muft  be  a  deadly 
fin  of  difobedience  not  to  believe.  So  that  we,  who  by  God’s  fpecial  grace  have  fhaken 
off  the  fervitude  of  a  great  male  tyrant,  our  pretended  father  the  pope,  fliould  now,  if 
we  be  not  betimes  aware  of  thefe  wily  teachers,  fink  under  the  flavery  of  a  female  notion, 
the  cloudy  conception  of  a  demy-ifland  mother  •,  and  while  we  think  to  be  obedient  lens, 
fhould  make  ourfelves  rather  the  baftards,  or  the  centaurs  of  their  fpiritual  fornications. 

Remonft.  Take  heed  of  the  ravens  of  the  valley. 

Anfw.  The  ravens  we  are  to  take  heed  on  are  yourielves,  that  would  peck  out  the'  eyes 
of  all  knowing  chriftians. 

Remonft.  Sit  you  merry,  brethren. 

Anfw.  So  we  fhall  when  the  furies  of  prelatical  confidences  will  not  give  them  leave  to 
do  fo. 

Queries.  Whether  they  would  not  jeopard  their  ears  rather,  &c. 

Anfw.  A  punifhment  that  awaits  the  merits  of  your  bold  accomplices,-,  for  the  lopping, 
and  ftigmatizing  of  fo  many  free-born  chriftians. 

Remonft.  Whether  the  profefled  flovenlinefs  in  God’s  fervice,  &c. 

Anfw.  We  have  heard  of  Aaron  and  his  linnen  amice,  but  thofe  days  are  paft  y  and’for 
your  prieft  under  the  gofpel,  that  thinks  himfelf  the  purer,  or  the  cleanlier  in  his  office  for  his 
new-walhed  furplice,  we  efteem  him  for  fanclity  little  better  than  Apollonius  Thyanseus 
in  his  white  frock,  or  the  prieft  of  Ifis  in-  his  lawn  fleeves,  and  they  may  all  for  holinefs 
lie  together  in  the  fuds. 

Remonft.  Whether  it  were  not  moft  lawful  and  juft  to  punifhyour  prefumption  and  dif¬ 
obedience. 

Anfw.  The  punifhing  of  that  which  you  call  our  prefumption  and  difobedience,  lies  not' 
now  within  the  execution  of  your  fangs  •,  the  merciful  God  above,  and  our  juft  parlia¬ 
ment  will  deliver  us  from  your  Epheftan  beafts,  your  cruel  Nimrods,  with  whom  we  fhall 
be  ever  fearlefs  to  encounter. 

Remonft.  God  give  you  wifdom  to  fee  the  truth,  and  grace  to  follow  it. 

Anfw.  I  with  the  like  to  all  thofe  that  refill  not  the  Holy  Ghoft  y  for  of  fuch  God; 
commands  Jeremy,  faying,  “  Pray  not  thou  for  them,  neither  lift  up  cry  or  prayer  for 
them,  neither  make  interceffion  to  me,  for  I  will  not  hear  thee  y”  and  of  fuch  Sr.  John 
faith,  “  He  that  bids  them  God  fpeed,  is  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds. 


To  the  Posts  cript. 

Remonft.  A  goodly  Pafquin  borrow’d  for  a  great  part  out  of  Sion’s  plea,  or  the  bre- 
viate  confifting  of  a  rhaplody  of  hiftories. 

Anfw.  How  wittily  you  tell  us  what  your  wonted  courfe  is  upon  the  like  occafion  :  the 
colleftion  was  taken,  be  it  known  to  you,  from  as  authentic  authors  in  this  kind,  as  any 
in  a  bifhop’s  library  •,  and  the  collector  of  it  fays  moreover,  that  if  the  like  occafion  come 
again,  he  fnall  lefs  need  the  help  of  breviates,  or  hiftorical  rhapfodies,  than  your  rever¬ 
ence  to  eke  out  your  fermonings  fhall  need  repair  to  Poftils,  or  Polianthea’s. 

Remonft.  They  were  bifhops,  you  fay,  true,  but  they  were  popifh  bifhops. 

Anfw.  Since  you  would  bind  us  to  your  jurifdidlion  by  their  canon  law,  finCe 
you  would  inforce  upon  us  the  old  riff-raff  of  Sarum,  and  other  monaftical  reliques  •,  fince 
you  live  upon  their  unjuft  purchafes,  alledge  their  authorities,  boaft  of  their  fucceffion, 
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walk  in  their  fteps,  their  pride,  their  titles,  their  covetoufnefs,  their  perfecuting  of  God’s 
people  ;  fince  you  difclaim  their  actions,  and  build  their  fepulchres,  it  is  mod  juft,  that  all 
their  faults  fhould  be  imputed  to  you,  and  their  iniquities  vifited  upon  you. 

Remonft.  Could  you  fee  no  colleges,  no  hofpitals  built  ? 

Anfw.  At  that  primero  of  piety,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  the  better  gamefters,  and 
will  cog  a  die  into  heaven  before  you. 

Remonft.  No  churches  re-edify ’d  ? 

Anfw.  Yes,  more  churches  than  fouls. 

Remonft.  No  learned  volumes  writ  ? 

Anfw.  So  did  the  mifereant  bilhop  of  Spalatto  write  learned  volumes  againft  the  pope, 
nnd  run  to  Rome  when  he  had  done  :  ye  write  them  in  your  clofets,  and  unwrite  them  in 
your  courts ;  hot  volumifts  and  cold  bifhops  •,  a  fwafh-buckler  againft  the  pope,  and  a 
dormoufe  againft  the  devil,  while  the  whole  diocefe  be  fown  with  tares,  and  none  to  refill; 
the  enemy,  but  fuch  as  let  him  in  at  the  poftern  •,  a  rare  fuperintendent  at  Rome,  and  a 
-cypher  at  home.  Hypocrites !  the  gofpel  faithfully  preached  to  the  poor,  the  defolate 
parifhes  vifited  and  duly  fed  •,  loiterers  thrown  out,  wolves  driven  from  the  fold,  had  been 
abetter  confutation  of  the  pope  and  mafs,  than  whole  hecatontomes  of  controverfies  •,  and 
all  this  careering  with  fpear  in  reft,  and  thundring  upon  the  Heel  cap  of  Baronius  or  Bel- 
larmine. 

Remonft.  No  feduced  perfons  reclaimed  ? 

Anfw.  More  reclaimed  perfons  feduc’d. 

Remonft.  No  hofpitality  kept  ? 

Anfw.  Bacchanalia’s  good  ftore  in  every  bifhop’s  family,  and  good  gleeking. 

Remonft.  No  great  offenders  punifh’d  ? 

Anfw.  The  trophies  of  your  high  commiflion  are  renown’d. 

Remonft.  No  good  offices  done  for  the  public  P 

Anfw.  Yes,  the  good  office  of  reducing  monarchy  to  tyranny,  of  breaking  pacifica¬ 
tions,  and  calumniating  the  people  to  the  king. 

Remonft.  No  care  of  the  peace  of  the  church  ? 

Anfw.  No,  nor  of  the  land  ;  witnefs  the  two  armies  in  the  North,  that  now  lies  plun¬ 
der’d,  and  over-run  by  a  liturgy. 

Remonft.  No  diligence  in  preaching  ? 

Anfw.  Scarce  any  preaching  at  all. 

Remonft.  No  holinefs  in  living  ? 

Anfw.  No. 

Remonft.  Truly,  brethren,  I  can  fay  no  more,  but  that  the  fault  is  in  your  eyes'. 

Anfw.  If  you  can  fay  no  more  than  this,  you  were  a  proper  Remonltrant  to  ftand  up 
for  the  whole  tribe  ! 

Remonft.  Wipe  them,  and  look  better. 

Anfw.  Wipe  your  fat  corpulencies  out  of  our  light. 

Remonft.  Yea,  I  befeech  God  to  open  them  rather  that  they  may  fee  good. 

Anfw.  If  you  mean  good  prelates,  let  be  your  prayer,  afk  not  impoffibilities. 

Remonft.  As  for  that  proverb,  the  bifhop’s  foot  hath  been  in  it,  it  were  more  fit  for  a 
Scurrain  Trivio,  or  fome  ribald  upon  an  ale-bench. 

Anfw.  The  fitter  for  them  then  of  whom  it  was  meant. 

Remonft.  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  fay,  the  bifhop’s  foot  hath  been  in  your  book,  for  I 
am  fure  it  is  quite  fpoiled  by  this  juft  confutation  ;  for  your  proverb,  Sapit  ollam. 

Anfw.  Spoil’d,  quoth  ye  ?  indeed  it  is  fo  fpoil’d,  as  a  good  fong  is  fpoil’d  by  a  lewd 
finger  •,  or,  as  the  faying  is,  “  God  fends  meat,  but  the  cooks  work  their  wills  in  that 
fenfe  we  grant  your  bifhop’s  foot  may  have  fpoil’d  it,  and  made  it  “  Sapere  ollam,”  if  not 
“  Sapere  aulam  which  is  the  fame  in  old  Latin,  and  perhaps  in  plain  Englilh.  For 
certain  your  confutation  hath  atchieved  nothing  againft  it,  and  left  nothing  upon  it,  but 
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a  foul  tafte  of  your  fkillet  foot,  and  a  more  perfect  and  diftinguifhable  odour  of  your 
focks,  than  of  your  night-cap.  And  how  the  bifhop  fhould  confute  a  book  with  his  foot, 
unlefs  his  brains  were  dropt  into  his  great  toe,  I  cannot  meet  with  any  man  that  can  re- 
folve  me ;  only  they  tell  me  that  certainly  fuch  a  confutation  muft  needs  be  gouty.  So 
much  for  the  bifhop’s  foot. 

Remonft.  You  tell  us  of  Bonner’s  broth  *,  it  is  the  falhion  in  fome  countries  to  fend  in 
their  keal  in  the  laft  fervice,  and  this  it  feems  is  the  manner  amongft  our  Smedtymnuans. 

Anfw.  Your  latter  fervice  at  the  high  altar  you  mean:  but  foft.  Sir,  the  feaft  was  but 
begun,  the  broth  was  your  own,  you  have  been  inviting  the  land  to  it  this  fourfcore  years; 
and  fo  long  we  have  been  your  Haves  to  ferve  it  up  for  you,  much  againft  our  wills :  we 
know  you  have  the  beef  to  it,  ready  in  your  kitchens,  we  are  fure  it  was  almoft  fod  before 
this  parliament  begun  ;  what  direction  you  have  given  fince  to  your  cooks  to  fet  it  by  in  the 
pantry  till  fome  fitter  time,  we  know  not,  and  therefore  your  dear  jeft  is  loft ;  this  broth 
was  but  your  nrft  fervice  :  alafs.  Sir,  why  do  you  delude  your  guefts  ?  Why  do  not  thofe 
goodly  flanks  and  brifkets  march  up  in  your  {lately  chargers  ?  Doubtlefs,  if  need  be,  the 
pope  that  owes  you  for  mollifying  the  matter  fo  well  with  him,  and  making  him  a  true 
church,  will  furnilh  you  with  all  the  fat  oxen  of  Italy. 

Remonft.  Learned  and  worthy  Dodtcrr  Moulin  fhall  tell  them. 

Anfw.  Moulin  fays  in  his  book  of  the  calling  of  paftors,  that  becaufe  bilhops  were  the 
reformers  of  the  Englifh  church,  therefore  they  were  left  remaining  :  this  argument  is  but 
of  fmall  force  to  keep  you  in  your  cathedrals.  For  find  it  may  be  denied  that  bilhops  were 
our  firft  reformers,  for  Wickliffe  was  before  them,  and  his  egregious  labours  are  not  to 
be  negledled  :  befides,  our  bilhops  were  in  this  work  but  the  difciples  of  priefts,  and  began 
the  reformation  before  they  were  bifhops.  But  what  though  Luther  and  other  monks- 
were  the  reformers  of  other  places  ?  does  it  follow  therefore  that  monks  ought  to  continue  ? 
No,  though  Luther  Rad  taught  fo.  And  laftly,  Moulin’s  argument  diredtly  makes- 
againft  you  •,  for  if  there  be  nothing  in  it  but  this,  bifhops  were  left  remaining  becaufe  they 
were  reformers  of  the  church,  by  as  good  a  confequence  therefore  they  are  now  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  becaufe  they  have  been  the  molt  certain  deformers  and  miners  of  the  church. 
Thus  you  fee  how  little  it  avails  you  to  take  fandtuary  among  thofe  churches  which  in  the 
general  fcope  of  your  adtions  formerly  you  have  difregarded,  and'defpifed ;  however,  your 
fair  words  would  now  fmooth  it  over  otherwife. 

Remonft.  Our  bifhops,  fome  whereof  being  crowned  with  martyrdom,  fubfcribed  the 
gofpel  with  their  blood. 

Anfw.  Youboaft  much  of  martyrs  to  uphold  your  epifcopacy  •,  but  if  you  would  call 
to  mind  what  Eufcbius  in  his  5th  book  recites  from  Apollinarius  of  Hierapolis,  you  fhould^ 
then  hear  it  efteemed  no  other  than  an  old  heretical  argument,  to  prove  a  pofttion  true, 
becaufe  fome  that  held  it  were  martyrs  :  this  was  that  which  gave  boldnefs  to  the  Marcicn- 
ifts  and  Cataphryges  to  avouch  their  impious  herefies  for  pious  dodtrine,  becaufe  they 
'  could  reckon  many  martyrs  of  their  fedt ;  and  when  they  were  confuted  in  other  points, 
this  was  ever  their  laft  and  ftouteft  plea. 

Remonft.  In  the  mean  time  I  befeech  the  God  of  heaven  to  humble  you. 

Anfw.  We  fhall  befeech  the  fame  God  to  give  you  a  more  profitable  and  pertinent  hu¬ 
miliation  than  yet  you  know,  and  a  lefs  miftaken  charitablenefs,  with  that  peace  which 
you  have  hitherto  fo  perverfely  mifaffedted. 
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IF,  readers,  to  that  fame  great  difficulty  of  well-doing  what  we  certainly  know,  were 
not  added  in  moft  men  as  great  a  carelefinefs  of  knowing  what  they  and  othei3 
ought  to  do,  we  had  been  long  ere  this,  no  doubt  but  all  of  us,  much  farther  on 
our  way  to  fome  degree  of  peace  and  happinefs  in  this  kingdom.  But  fince  our  finful 
negledt  of  pradtifing  that  which  we  know  to  be  undoubtedly  true  and  good,  hath 
brought  forth  among  us,  through  God’s  juft  anger,  fo  great  a  difficulty  now  to  know 
that  which  otherwife  might  be  foon  learnt,  and  hath  divided  us  by  a  controverfy  of  great 
importance  indeed,  but  of  no  hard  folution,  which  is  the  more  our  puniffiment  ;  I  re- 
folv’d  (of  what  fmall  moment  foever  I  might  be  thought)  to  ftand  on  that  fide  where 
I  faw  both  the  plain  authority  of  fcripture  leading,  and  the  reafon  of  juftice  and  equity 
perfuading ;  with  this  opinion,  which  efteems  it  more  unlike  a  chriftian  to  be  a  cold 
neuter  in  the  caufe  of  the  Church,  than  the  law  of  Solon  made  it  puniffiable  after  a  fe- 
dition  in  the  ftate.  And  becaufe  I  obferve  that  fear  and  dull  difpofition,  lukewarmnefs 
and  (loth,  are  not  feldomer  wont  to  cloak  themfelves  under  the  affecfted  name  of  mo¬ 
deration,  than  true  and  lively  zeal  is  cuftomably  difparag’d  with  the  term  of  indifcretion, . 
bitternefs,  and  choler  •,  I  could  not  to  my  thinking  honour  a  good  caufe  more  from  the 
heart,  than  by  defending  it  earneftly,  as  oft  as  I  could  judge  it  to  behoove  me,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  falfe  name  that  could  be  invented  to  wrong  or  undervalue  an- honed:  mean¬ 
ing.  '  Wherein  although  I  have  not  doubted  to  fingle  forth  more  than  once  fuclv  of  them, 
as  were  thought  the  chief  and  moft  nominated  oppofers  on  the  other  fide,  whom  no  man 
elfe  undertook  ;  if  I  have  done  well  either  to  be  confident  of  the  truth,  whofe  force  is  belt 
feen  againft  the  ableffc  refiftance,  or  to  be  jealous  and  tender  of  the  hurt  that  might  be  done 
among  the  weaker  by  the  intrapping  authority  of  great  names  titled  to  falfe  opinions  •,  or 
that  it  be  lawful  to  attribute  fomewhat  to  gifts  of  God’s  imparting,  which  1  boaft  not, 
but  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  fear  alfo  left  at  my  certain  account  they  be  reckoned  to 
me  rather  many  than  few  •,  or  if  laftly  it  be  but  juftice  not  to  defraud  of  due  efteem  the 
w-earifome  labours  and  ftudious  watchings,  wherein  I  have  fpent  and  tired  out  almoft  a 
whole  youth,  1  ffiail  not  diftruft  to  be  acquitted  of  prefumption  :  knowing,  that  if  here¬ 
tofore  all  ages  have  received  with  favour  and  good  acceptance  the  early  induftry  of  him 
that  hath  been  hopeful,  it  were  but  hard  meafure  now,  if  the  freedom  of  any  timely  fpi- 
rit  Should  be  opprelled  meerly  by  the  big  and  blunted  fame  of  his  elder  adverfary  ;  and 
that  his  fufficiency  muft  be  now  fentenced,  not  by  pondering  the  reafon  he  fhews,  but  by 
calculating  the  years  he  brings.  However,  as  my  purpofe  is  not,  nor  hath  been  formerly, 
to  look  on  my  adverfary  abroad,  through  the  deceiving  glafs  of  other  men’s  great  opinion 
of  him,  but  at  home,  where  1  may  find  him  in  the  proper  light  of  his  own  worth  •,  fo  now 
againft  the  rancour  of  an  evil  tongue,  from  which  I  never  thought  fo  abfurdly,  as  that  I  of 
all  men  fnould  be  exempt,  I  muft  be  forc’d  to  proceed  from  the  unfeigned  and  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  of  my  own  confcience  at  home  (for  better  way  I  know  not,  readers)  to  give  a  more  true 
account  of  myfelf  abroad  than  this  modeft  confuter,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  hath  given  of  me.  Al¬ 
beit, 
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that  in  doing  this  I  {hall  be  fenfible  of  two  things  which  to  me  will  be  nothing  pleafant ; 
the  one  is,  that  not  unlikely  I  fhall  be  thought  too  much  a  party  in  mine  own  caufe,  and 
therein  to  fee  lead  :  the  other,  that  I  fhall  be  put  unwillingly  to  moleft  the  public  view 
with  the  vindication  of  a  private  name  ;  as  if  it  were  worth  the  while  that  the  people  lhould 
care  whether  fuch  a  one  were  thus,  or  thus.  Yet  thole  I  intreat  who  have  found  the  leifure 
to  read  that  name,  however  of  lmall  repute,  unworthily  defamed,  would  be  fo  good  and 
fo  patient  as  to  hear  the  fame  perfon  not  unneedfully  defended.  I  will  not  deny  but  that 
the  belt  apology  againft  falfe  accufers  is  filence  andfufferance,  and  honed  deeds  fet  againft 
difhoneft  words.  And  that  I  could  at  this  time  moft  eafily  and  fecurely,  with  the  lea  ft 
lofs  of  reputation,  ufe  no  other  defence,  I  need  not  defpair  to  win  belief ;  whether  I  con- 
fider  both  the  foolifh  contriving  and  ridiculous  aiming  of  thefe  his  flanderous  bolts,  {hot 
id  wide  of  any  fuipicion  to  be  faften’d  on  me,  that  I  have  oft  with  inward  contentment 
perceived  my  friends  congratulating  themlelves  in  my  innocence,  and  my  enemies  alhamed 
of  their  partners  folly  :  or  whether  I  look  at  thefe  prefent  times  wherein  moft  men,  now 
fcarce  permitted  the  liberty  to  think  over  their  own  concernments,  have  removed  the  feat 
of  their  thoughts  more  outward  to  the  expectation  of  public  events.  Or  whether  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  men,  either  noble  or  religious,  who  have  fat  down  lately  with  a  meek  filence 
and  fufterance  under  many  libellous  endorfements,  may  be  a  rule  to  others,  I  might  well 
appeafe  myfelf  to  put  up  any  reproaches  in  fuch  an  honourable  fociety  of  fellow-fufferers, 
ufing  no  other  defence.  And  were  it  that  flander  would  be  content  to  make  an  end  where 
it  firft  fixes,  and  not  feek  to  caft  out  the  like  infamy  upon  each  thing  that  hath  but  any  re¬ 
lation  to  the  perfon  traduced,  I  fhould  have  pleaded  againft  this  confuter  by  no  other  ad¬ 
vocates  than  thole  which  I  firft  commended,  filence  'and  fufterance,  and  fpeaking  deeds 
againft  faltring  words.  But  when  I  difcerned  his  intent  was  not  fo  much  to  finite  at  me* 
as  through  me  to  render  odious  the  truth  which  I  had  written,  and  to  ftain  with  igno¬ 
miny  that  evangelic  doctrine  which  oppofes  the  tradition  of  prelaty  ;  I  conceived  myfelf  to 
be  now  not  as  mine  own  perfon,  but  as  a  member  incorporate  into  that  truth  whereof  I 
was  periuaded,  and  whereof  I  had  declared  openly  to  be  a  partaker.  Whereupon  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  if  not  to  myfelf,  yet  to  the  religious  caufe  1  had  in  hand,  not  to  leave  on  my 
garment  the  leaft  fpot,  or  blemifh  in  good  name,  fo  long  as  God  fhould  give  me  to 
fay  that  which  might  wipe  it  off.  Left  thofe  difgraces  which  I  ought  to  fuffer,  if  it  fo  be¬ 
fall  me,  for  my  religion,  through  my  default  religion  be  made  liable  to  fuffer  for  me. 
And,  whether  it  might  not  fomething  reflect  upon  thofe  reverent  men  whofe  friend  I  may 
be  thought  in  writing  the  animadverfions,  was  not  my  laft  care  to  confider  ■,  if  I  fhould 
reft  under  thefe  reproaches,  having  the  fame  common  adverfary  with  them,  it  might  be 
counted  fmall  credit  for  their  caufe  to  have  found  fuch  an  aftiftant,  as  this  babbler  hath  de¬ 
viled  me.  What  other  thing  in  his  book  there  is  of  difpute  or  queftion,  in  anfwering 
■thereto  I  doubt  not  to  be  juftified  ;  except  there  be  who  will  condemn  merto  have  wafted 
time  in  throwing  down  that  which  could  not  keep  itfelf  up.  As  for  others,  who  not- 
withftanding  what  I  can  alledge  have  yet  decreed  to  mifinterpret  the  intents  of  my  reply, 
I  fuppofe  they  would  have  found  as  many  caufes  to  have  mil-conceived  the  reafons  of  my 
filence. 

TO  begin  therefore  an  apology  for  thofe  animadverfions  which  I  writ  againft  the 
Remonflrant  in  defence  of  Smectymnuus ;  fince  the  preface,  which  was  purpolely 
fet  before  them,  is  not  thought  apologetical  enough,  it  will  be  beft  to  acquaint  ye, 
readers,  before  other  things,  what  the  meaning  was  to  write  them  in  that  manner  which 
I  did.  For  I  do  not  look  to  be.afked  wherefore  I -writ  the  book,  it  being  no  difficulty  to 
anfwerthat  I  did  it  to  thofe  ends  which  the  beft  men  propofe  to  themlelves  when  they 
write  :  But  wherefore  in  that  manner,  neglecfting. the  main  bulk  of  all  that  fpecious  anti- 
--quity,  which  might  ftun  children,  but  not  men,  I  chofe  rather  to  obferve  fome  kind  of 
. military  advantages  to  await  him  at  his  forragings,  at  his  waterings,  and  whenever  he 
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Felt  himfelf  fecure,  to  folace  his  vein  in  derifion  of  his  more  ferious  opponents.  And  here 
let  me  have  pardon,  readers,  if  the  remembrance  of  that  which  he  hath  licenced  himlclf 
to  utter  contemptuoudy  of  thofe  reverend  men,  provoke  me  to  do  that  over  again  which 
fome  expedt  I  ffiould  excufe  as  too  freely  done  •,  fince  I  have  two  provocations,  his 
lateft  infulting  in  his  fliort  anlwer,  and  their  final  patience.  I  had  no  fear  but  that  the 
authors  of  Smedtymnuus,  to  all  the  fhew  of  folidity  which  the  remonftrant  could  bring, 
were  prepared  both  with  {kill  and  purpofe  to  return  a  fufficing  anlwer,  and  were  able 
enough  to  lay  the  duft  and  pudder  in  antiquity,  which  he  and  his,  out  of  ftratagem,  are 
wont  to  raife  ;  but  when  I  faw  his  weak  arguments  headed  with  fharp  taunts,  and  that  his 
tiefign  was,  if  he  could  not  refute  them,  yet  at  leaftwith  quips  and  lnapping  adagics  to 
vapour  them  out,  which  they  bent  only  upon  the  bufmefs  were  minded  to  let  pais  •,  by- 
how  much  I  faw  them  taking  little  thought  for  their  own  injuries,  1  mult  confefs  I  took 
it  as  my  part  the  lefs  to  endure  that  my  refpedfed  friends,,  through  their  own  unnecefiary 
patience,  Ihould  thus  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  coy  Hurting  ftile ;  to  be  girded  with  frumps 
and  curtail  gibes,  by  one  who  makes  fentences  by  the  ftatute,  as  if  all  above  three  inches 
long  were  confifcate.  To  me  it  feem’d  an  indignity,  that  whom  his  whole  wildom  could 
not  move  from  their  place,  them  his  impetuous  folly  ffiould  prefume  to  ride  over.  And 
if  I  were  more  warm  than  was  meet  in  any  paflage  of  that  book,  which  yet  I  do  not  yield, 

I  might  ufe  therein  the  patronage  of  no  worfe  an  author  than  Gregory  Nyflen,  who 
mentioning  his  ffiarpnefs  againft  Eunomius  in  the  defence  of  his  brother  Bafil,  holds  himfelf 
irreprovable  in  that  “  it  was  not  for  himfelf,  but  in  the  oaufe  of  his  brother ;  and  in  fuch 
cafes,”  faith  he,  “  perhaps  it  is  worthier  pardon  to  be  angry  than  to  be  cooler.”  And  . 
whereas  this  confuter  taxes  the  whole  difeourfe  of  levity,  I  ffiall  fhew  ye,  readers,  where  - 
foever  it  {hall  be  obje&ed  in  particular,  that  I  have  anfwer’d  with  as  little  lightnefs  as 
the  Remonftrant  hath  given  example.  I  have  not  been  fo  light  as  the  palm  of  a  Biffiop,.. 
which  is  the  lighted^  thing  in  the  world'  when  he  brings  out  his  book  of  ordination  :  For 
then,  contrary  to  that  which  is  wont  in  releafing  out  of  prifon,  any  one  that  will  pay  his 
fees  is  laid  hands  on.  Another  reafon,  it  would  not  be  amifs  though  the  Remonftrant 
were  told,  wherefore  he  was  in  that  unufual  manner  beleaguer’d  ;  and  this  was  it,  to 
pluck  out  of  the  heads  of  his  admirers  the  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  prelatical,  are 
grofs-headed,  thick-witted,  illiterate,  {hallow.  Can  nothing  then  but  Epifcopacy  teach 
men  to  fpeak  good  Englifh,  to  pick  and  order  a  fet  of  words  judicioufly  ?  Mult  we  learn 
from  canons  and  quaint  fermonings,  interlin’d  with  barbarous  Latin,  to  illumine  a  period,, 
to  wreath  an  enthymema  with  mafterous  dexterity  ?  I  rather  incline,  as  I  have  heard  it. 
obferv’d,  that  a  Jefuit’s  Italian  when  he  writes,  is  ever  naught,  though  he  be  born  and 
bred  a  Florentine  •,  fo  to  think  that  from  like  caufcs  we  may  go  near  to  obferve  the  fame 
in  the  ftile  of  a  Prelate.  For  doubtlefs  that  indeed  according  to  art  is  moft  eloquent, 
which  turns  and  approaches  neareft  to  nature  from  whence  it  came  ;  and  they  exprefs  na¬ 
ture  beft,  who  in  their  lives  leaft  wander  from  her  fafe  leading,  which  may  be  call’d  re¬ 
generate  reafon.  So  that  how  he  ffiould  be  truly  eloquent  who  is  not  withal  a  good 
man,  I  fee  not.  Neverthelefs,  as  oft  as  is  to  be  dealt  with  men  who  pride  themfelves  in 
their  fuppofed  art,  to  leave  them  inexcufable  wherein  they  will  not  be  bettered  ;  there  be 
of  thofe  that  efteem  Prelaty  a  figment,  who  yet  can  pipe  if  they  can  dance,  nor  will  be 
unfurniffi’d  to  ffiew  that  what  the  Prelates  admire  and  have  not,  others  have  and  admire 
not.  The  knowledge*  whereof,  and  not  of  that  only,  but  of  what  the  Scripture  teacheth 
us  how  we  ought  to  withftand  the  perverters  of  the  Gofpel,  were  thofe  other  motives 
which  gave  the  animadverfions  no  leave  to  remit  a  continual-  vehemence  throughout 
the  book.  For  as  in  teaching  doubtlefs  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs  is  moft:  powerful,  fo  are  the 
meek  only  fit  perfons  to  be  taught :  as  for  the  proud,  the  obftinate,  and  falfe  doctors  of 
men’s  devices,  be  taught  they  will  not,  but  difeovered  and  laid  open  they  muff  be.  For 
how  can  they  admit  of  teaching,  who  have  the  condemnation  of  God  already  upon  them 
for  refufing  divine  inftrubtion  ?  That  is,  to  be  fill’d  with  their  own  devices,  as  in  the 
3  Proverbs 
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Proverbs  we  may  read  :  therefore  we  may  fafely  imitate  the  method  that  Godufes  ;  “  with 
the  froward  to  be  froward,  and  to  throw  fcorn  upon  the  fcorner,”  whom,  if  any  thing, 
nothing  elfe  will  heal.  And  if  the  “  righteous  fhall  laugh  at  the  deftrufition  of  the  un¬ 
godly,”  they  may  alfo  laugh  at  their  pertinacious  and  incurable  obftinacy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  mov’d  with  deteftation  of  their  feducing  malice,  who  employ  all  their  wits  to 
defend  a  Prelaty  ufurp’d,  and  to  deprave  that  juft  government  which  pride  and  ambition, 
partly  by  line  fetches  and  pretences,  partly  by  force,  hath  fhouldered  out  of  the  Church. 
And  againft  fuch  kind  of  deceivers  openly  and  earneftly  to  proteft,  left  any  one  fhould 
be  inquilitive  wherefore  this  or  that  man  is  forwarder  than  others,  let  him  know  that 
this  office  goes  not  by  age  or  youth,  but  to  whomfoever  God  fhall  give  apparently  the 
will,  the  fpirit  and  the  utterance.  Ye  have  heard  the  reafons  for  which  I  thought  not 
myfelf  exempted  from  affociating  with  good  men  in  their  labours  toward  the  Church’s 
welfare :  to  which,  if  any  one  brought  oppofition,  I  brought  my  beft  refiftance.  If  in 
requital  of  this,  and  for  that  I  have  not  been  negligent  tov/ard  the  reputation  of  my 
friends,  I  have  gain’d  a  name  beftuck,  or  as  I  may  fay,  bedeck’d  with  the  reproaches  and 
reviles  of  this  modeft  confuter ;  it  fhall  be  to  me  neither  ftrange  nor  unwelcome,  as  that 
which  could  not  come  in  a  better  time. 

Having  render’d  an  account  what  induc’d  me  to  write  thofe  animadverfions  in  that 
manner  as  I  writ  them,  I  come  now  to  fee  what  the  confutation  hath  to  fay  againft 
them  ;  but  fo  as  the  confuter  fhall  hear  firft  what  I  have  to  fay  againft  his  confuta¬ 
tion.  And  bccaufe  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  conjefitor  at  other  men  by  their  writings,  I 
will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a  prefent  tafte  of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a 
tolling  fign  poft  to  call  paffengers,  not  fimply  a  confutation,  but  “  a  modeft  confutation,” 
with  a  laudatory  of  itfelf  obtruded  in  the  very  firft  word.  Whereas  a  modeft  title  fhould 
only  inform  the  buyer  what  the  book  contains  without  further  infinuation  ;  this  officious 
epithet  fo  haftily  affuming  the  modefty  which  others  are  to  judge  of  by  reading,  not  the 
author  to  anticipate  to  himfelf  by  foreftalling,  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  his  modefty 
let  there  to  fale  in  the  frontifpiece,  is  not  much  addicted  to  bluffi.  A  furer  fign  of  his 
loft  ffiame  he^could  not  have  given,  than  feeking  thus  unfeafonably  to  prepoffefs  men  of 
his  modefty.  And  feeing  he  hath  neither  kept  his  word  in  the  fequel,  nor  omitted  any 
kind  of  boldnefs  in  flandering,  ’tis  manifeft  his  purpofe  was  only  to  rub  the  forehead  of 
his  title  with  this  word  modeft,  that  he  might  not  want  colour  to  be  the  more  impudent 
throughout  his  whole  confutation.  Next,  what  can  equally  favour  of  injuftice  and  plain 
.arrogance,  as  to  prejudice  and  forecondemn  his  adverfary  in  the  title  for  “  flanderous  and 
fcurrilous,”  and  as  the  Remonftrants  fafhion  is,  for  frivolous,  tedious,  and  falfe,  not 
flaying  till  the  reader  can  hear  him  prov’d  fo  in  the  following  difcourfe  ?  Which  is  one 
caufe  of  a  fufpicion  that  in  fetting  forth  this  pamphlet  the  remonftrant  was  not  uncon- 
fulted  with  :  thus  his  firft  addrefs  was  “  an  humble  remonftrance  by  a  dutiful  fon  of  the 
Church,”  almoft  as  if  he  had  faid,  her  white-boy.  His  next  was,  “  a  Defence”  (a  wonder 
how  it  efcap’d  fome  praifing  adj unfit'  “  againft  the  frivolous  and  falfe  exceptions  of 
Smefitymnuus,”  fitting  in  the  chair  of  his  title-page  upon  his  poor  call  adverfaries  both  as 
a  judge  and  party,  and  that  before  the  jury  of  readers  can  be  impannell’d.  His  laft  was 
“  a  fliort  anfwer  to  a  tedious  vindication  fo  little  can  he  fuffer  a  man  to  meafure  either  with 
his  eye  or  judgment,  what  is  ffiort  or  what  tedious,  without  his  preoccupying  direction  : 
and  from  hence  is  begotten  this  “  modeft  confutation  againft  a  flanderous  and  fcurrilous 
libel  ”  I  conceive,  readers,  much  may  be  guefs’d  at  the  man  and  his  book,  what  depth  there 
is,  by  the  framing  of  his  title  ;  which  being  in  this  remonftrant  fo  rafh  and  unadvifed  as 
ye  fee,  I  conceit  him  to  be  near  a-kin  to  him  who  fet  forth  a  paffion  fermon  with  a  formal 
dedicatory  in  great  letters  to  our  Saviour.  Although  I  know  that  all  we  do  ought  to  begin 
and  end  to  his  praife  and  glory,  yet  to  infcribe  him  in  a  void  place  with  flourifhes,  as  a 
.min  in  compliment  ufes  to  trick  up  the  name  of  fome  efquire,  gentleman,  or  lord  paramont 
at  common  law,  to  be  his  book-patron,  with  the  appendant  form  of  a  ceremonious  pre- 
Xentment,  will  ever  appear  among  the  judicious  to  be  but  an  infulfe  and  frigid  af- 
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Fetation.  As  no  lefs  was  that  before  his  book  againft  the  Brownifts,  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  Profopopoeia,  a  certain  rhetoriz’d  woman  whom  he  calls  mother,  and  complains  of 
fome  that  laid  whoredom  to  her  charge  ;  and  certainly  had  he  folded  his  epiftle  with  a 
fuperfcription  to  be  deliver’d  to  that  female  figure  by  any  poll  or  carrier  who  were  not  a 
ubiquitary,  it  had  been  a  moft  miraculous  greeting.  We  find  the  primitive  dodtors  as  oft 
as  they  writ  to  Churches,  fpeaking  to  them  as  to  a  number  of  faithful  brethren  and  fons, 
and  not  to  make  a  cloudy  tranfmigration  of  fexes  in  fuch  a  familiar  way  of  writing  as  an 
epiftle  ought  to  be,  leaving  the  track  of  common  addrefs,  to  run  up,  and  tread  the  air  in 
metaphorical  compellations,  and  many  fond  utterances  better  let  alone.  But  I  ftep  again  to 
this  emblazoner  of  his  title-page,  (whether  it  be  the  fame  man  or  no,  I  leave  it  in  the  midft) 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without  reprieve,  thofe  animadverfions  to  be  a  flanderous 
and  fcurrilous  libel.  To  which  I,  readers,  that  they  are  neither  flanderous,  nor 
fcurrilous,  will  anfwer  in  what  place  of  his  book  he  fhall  be  found  with  reafon,  and 
not  ink  only  in  his  mouth.  Nor  can  it  be  a  libel  more  than  his  own,  which  is  both  name- 
lefs  and  full  of  flanders ;  and  if  in  this  that  it  freely  fpeaks  of  things  amifs  in  religion, 
but  eftablifh’d  by  adt  of  ftate,  I  fee  not  how  Wicklefle  and  Luther,  with  all  the  firft 
martyrs  and  reformers,  could  avoid  the  imputation  of  libelling.  I  never  thought  the 
human  fraily  of  erring  in  cafes  of  religion,  infamy  to  a  ftate,  no  more  than  to  a  council : 
it  had  therefore  been  neither  civil  nor  chriftianly,  to  derogate  the  honour  of  the  ftate  for 
that  caufe,  efpecially  when  I  faw  the  parliament  itfelf  pioufly  and  magnanimoufly  bent 
to  fupply  and  reform  the  defedts  and  overfights  of  their  fore-fathers,  which  to  the  godly 
and  repentant  ages  of  the  Jews  were  often  matter  ot  humble  confefling  and  bewailing, 
not  of  confident  afierting  and  maintaining.  Of  the  ftate  therefore  I  found  good  reafon 
to  fpeak  all  honourable  things,  and  to  join  in  petition  with  good  men  that  petition’d  : 
but  againft  the  Prelates  who  were  the  only  feducers  and  mif-leaders  of  the  ftate  to  con- 
ftitute  the  government  of  the  Church  not  rightly,  methought  1  had  not  vehemence 
enough.  And  thus,  readers,  by  the  example  which  he  hath  let  me,  I  have  given  ye 
two  or  three  notes  of  him  out  of  his  title-page  •,  by  which  his  firftlings  fear  not  to  guefs 
boldly  at  his  whole  lump,  for  that  guefs  will  not  fail  ye  ;  and  although  I  tell  him  keen 
truth,  yet  he  may  bear  with  me,  fince  I  am  like  to  chafe  him  into  fome  good  knowledge, 
and  others,  I  truft,  fhall  not  mif-fpend  their  leifure.  For  this  my  aim  is,  if  I  am  forc’d 
to  be  unpleafing  to  him  whole  fault  it  is,  I  fhall  not  forget  at  the  fame  time  to  be  ufeful 
in  fome  thing  to  the  ftander-by. 

As  therefore  he  began  in  the  title,  fo  in  the  next  leaf  he  makes  it  his  firft  bufinefs 
to  tamper  with  his  reader  by  fycophanting  and  mif-naming  the  work  of  his  adverfary. 
He  calls  it  “  a  mime  thruft  forth  upon  the  ftage  to  make  up  the  breaches  of  thofe  folemn 
fcenes  between  the  Prelates  and  the  Smedtymnuans.”  Wherein  while  he  is  fo  over-greedy 
to  fix  a  name  of  ill  found  upon  another,  note  how  ftupid  he  is  to  expofe  himfelf  or  his  own 
friends  to  the  fame  ignominy  *,  likening  thofe  grave  controverfies  to  a  piece  of  ftagery, 
or  fcene-work,  where  his  own  remonftrant,  whether  in  bufkin  or  fock,  muft  of  all  right  be 
counted  the  chief  player,  be  it  boafting  Thrafo,  or  Davus  that  troubles  all  things,  or  one 
who  can  Ihift  into  any  fhape,  I  meddle  not ;  let  him  explicate  who  hath  refembled  the 
whole  argument  to  a  comedy,  for  “  Tragical,”  he  fays,  “  were  too  ominous.”  Nor  yet 
doth  he  tell  us  what  a  mime  is,  whereof  we  have  no  pattern  from  ancient  writers,  except 
fome  fragments,  which  contain  many  acute  and  wife  fentences.  And  this  we  know  in 
Laertius,  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  of  fuch  reckoning  with  Plato,  as  to  take  them 
nightly  to  read  on,  and  after  make  them  his  pillow.  Scaliger  delcribes  a  mime  to  be  a  poem 
imitating  any  adtion  to  ftir  up  laughter.  But  this  being  neither  poem,  nor  yet  ridi¬ 
culous,  how  is  it  but  abufively  tax’d  to  be  a  mime  ?  for  if  every  book  which  may  by 
chance  excite  to  laugh  here  and  there,  muft  be  term’d  thus,  then  may  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  who  for  thofe  his  writings  hath  obtain’d  the  furname  of  divine,  be  efteemed  as 
they  are  by  that  detractor  in  Athenaeus,  no  better  than  Mimes.  Becaufe  there  is  fcarce 
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one  of  them,  efpecially  wherein  fome  notable  fophifter  lies  fweating  and  turmoiling  un¬ 
der  the  inevitable  and  mercilefs  dilemma’s  of  Socrates,  but  that  he  who  reads,  were  it 
Saturn  himfelf,  would  be  often  robb’d  of  more  than  a  fmile.  And  whereas  he  tells  us 
that  “  fcurrilous  Mime  was  a  perfonated  grim  lowring  fool,”  his  foolifh  language  un¬ 
wittingly  writes  fool  upon  his  own  friend,  for  he  who  was  there  Perfonated,  was  only 
the  Remonftrant  •,  the  author  is  ever  diftinguifhed  from  the  perfon  he  introduces.  But 
in  an  ill  hour  hath  this  unfortunate  rafhnefs  {tumbled  upon  the  mention  of  miming,  that 
he  might  at  length  ceafe,  which  he  hath  not  yet  fince  he  ftept  in,  to  gall  and  hurt  him 
whom  he  would  aid.  Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him,  was  he  fo  uncir- 
curnfpeft,  as  not  to  forefee,  that  no  fooner  would  that  word  Mime  be  fet  eye  on  in  the 
paper,  but  it  would  bring  to  mind  that  wretched  pilgrimage  over  Minfhew’s  dictionary 
call’d  “  Mundus  alter  &  idem,”  the  idleft  and  the  paltrieft  mime  that  ever  mounted  upon 
bank  ?  Let  him  afk  “  the  author  of  thofe  toothlefs  fatyrs”  who  was  the  maker,  or  rather 
the  anticreator  of  that  univerfal  foolery,  who  he  was,  who  like  that  other  principle  of 
the  Manichees  the  Arch  evil  one,  when  he  had  look’d  upon  all  that  he  had  made  and 
mapped  out,  could  fay  no  other  but  contrary  to  the  divine  mouth,  that  it  was  all  very 
foolifh.  That  grave  and  noble  invention  which  the  greateft  and  fublimeft  wits  in  fundry 
ages,  Plato  in  Critias,  and  our  two  famous  countrymen,  the  one  in  his  “  Utopia,”  the 
other  in  his  “  new  Atlantis”  chofe,  I  may  not  fay  as  a  field,  but  as  a  mighty  conti¬ 
nent,  wherein  to  difplay  the  largenefs  of  their  fpirits,  by  teaching  this  our  world  better 
and  exaCter  things  than  were  yet  known  or  ufed  :  this  petty  prevaricator  of  America, - 
the  zany  of  Columbus  (for  fo  he  muft  be  till  his  world’s  end)  having  rambled  over  the 
huge  topography  of  his  own  vain  thoughts,  no  marvel  if  he  brought  us  home  nothing 
but  a  meer  tankard  drollery,  a  venereous  parjetory  for  a  ftews.  Certainly,  he  that  could 
endure  with  a  fober  pen  to  fit  and  devife  laws  for  drunkards  to  caroufe  by,  I  doubt  me 
whether  the  very  fobernefs  of  fuch  a  one,  like  an  unlicour’d  Silenus,  were  not  dark, 
drunk.  Let  him  go  now  and  brand  another  man  injurioufly  with  the  name  of  Mime,, 
being  himfelf  the  loofeft  and  moil  extravagant  Mime  that  hath  been  heard  of,  whom 
no  lefs  than  almoft  half  the  world  could  ferve  for  ftage-room  to  play  the  Mime  in.  And 
let  him  advife  again  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whom  he  cites  to  confute  others,  what  it  is 
to  turn  the  fins  of  Chriftendom  into  a  mimical  mockery,  to  rip  up  the  faddeft  vices 
with  a  laughing  countenance,”  efpecially  where  neither  reproof  nor  better  teaching  is  ad¬ 
joined.  Nor  is  my  meaning,  readers,  to  fhift  oft  a  blame  from  myfelf,  by  charging  the 
like  upon  my  accufer,  but  fnall  only  defire  that  fentence  may  be  refpited,  till  I  can  come 
to  fome  inftance  whereto  I  may  give  anfwer. 

Thus  having  fpent  his  firft  onfet,  not  in  confuting,  but  in  a  reafonlefs  defaming  of 
the  book,  the  method  of  his  malice  hurries  him  to  attempt  the  like  againft  the  author  °3 
not  by  proofs  and  teftimonies,  but  “  having  no  certain  notice  of  me,”  as  he  profefles,. 
“  further  than  what  he  gathers  from  the  animadverfions,’  blunders  at  me  for  the  reft, 
and  flings  out  ftray  crimes  at  a  venture,  which  he  could  never,  though  he  be  a  ferpent, 
fuck  from  any  thing  that  I  have  written,  but  from  his  own  fluffed  magazine,  and  hoard 
of  flanderous  inventions,  over  and  above  that  which  he  converted  to  venom  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  To  me,  readers,  it  happens  as  a  Angular  contentment  •,  and  let  it  be  to  good  men 
no  flight  fatisfaClion,  that  the  flanderer  here  confefles,  he  has  “  no  further  notice  of  me 
than  his  own  conjecture.”  Although  it  had  been  honeft  to  have  inquir’d,  before  he  utter’d 
fuch  infamous  words,  and  I  am  credibly  inform’d  he  did  inquire  •,  but  finding  fmall  corn- 
fort  from  the  intelligence  v/hich  he  receiv’d,  whereon  to  ground  the  falfities  which  he 
had  provided,  thought  it  his  likelieft  courfe  under  a  pretended  ignoranee  to  let  drive  at 
random,  left  he  fhould  lofe  his  odd  ends,  which  from  fome  penurious  book  of  charac¬ 
ters  he  had  been  culling  out  and  would  fain  apply.  Not  caring  to  burden  me  with  thofe 
vices,  whereof,  among  w7hom  my  converfation  hath  been,  I  have  been  ever  leaft  fufpeCt- 
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£ity  to  enter  into  mine  own  praifes.  In  which  argument  I  know  every  wife  man  is 
more  unwillingly  drawn  to  fpeak,  than  the  moll  repining  ear  can  be  averfe  to  hear. 
Neverthelefs,  lince  I  dare  not  wifh  to  pafs  this  life  unperfecuted  of  flanderous  tongues, 
for  God  hath  told  us  that  to  be  generally  prais’d  is  woeful,  I  fhall  rely  on  his  promife  to 
free  the  innocent  from  caufelefs  afperfions  :  whereof  nothing  fooner  can  affure  me,  than 
if  I  fhall  feel  him  now  aflifting  me  in  the  juft  vindication  of  myfelf,  which  yet  1  could 
defer,  it  being  more  meet  that  to  thofe  other  matters  of  public  debatement  in  this 
book,  I  fhould  give  attendance  firft,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  but  harm  the  truth  for 
me  to  reafon  in  her  behalf,  fo  long  as  I  fhould  fuffer  my  honeft  eftimation  to  lie  un¬ 
purg’d  from  thefe  infolent  fufpicions.  And  if  I  fhall  be  large,  or  unwonted  in  juftify- 
ing  myfelf  to  thofe  who  know  me  not,  for  elfe  it  would  be  needlefs,  let  them  confider 
that  a  fhort  flander  will  oft-times  reach  further  than  a  long  apology  •,  and  that  he  who 
will  do  juftly  to  all  men,  muft  begin  from  knowing  how,  if  it  fo  happen,  to  be  not 
unjuft  to  himfelf.  I  muft  be  thought,  if  this  libeller,  (for  now  he  fhews  himfelf  to  be 
fo)  can  find  belief,  after  an  inordinate  and  riotous  youth  fpent  at  the  Univerfity,  to  have 
been  at  length  “  vomited  out  thence.”  For  which  commodious  lie,  that  he  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  trade  another  time,  I  thank  him  •,  for  it  hath  given  me  an  apt  occafion 
to  acknowledge  publickly  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  ref- 
pe6t  which  I  found  above  any  of  my  equals  at  the  hands  of  thofe  courteous  and  learned 
men,  the  fellows  of  that  college  wherein  I  fpent  fome  years :  who  at  my  parting,  after 
I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  fignify’d  many  ways,  how  much  better  it 
would  content  them  that  I  would  flay  •,  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kindnefs  and  loving 
refpedt,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  was  affur’d  of  their  fingular  good  af- 
fedtion  towards  me.  Which  being  likewife  propenfe  to  all  fuch  as  were  for  their  ftudi- 
ous  and  civil  life  worthy  of  efteem,  I  could  not  wrong  their  judgments,  and  upright  in¬ 
tentions,  fo  much  as  to  think  I  had  that  regard  from  them  for  other  caufe  than  that  I 
might  be  ftill  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  honeft  and  laudable  courfes,  of  which  they 
apprehended  I  had  given  good  proof.  And  to  thofe  ingenuous  and  friendly  men,  who 
were  ever  the  countenancers  of  virtuous  and  hopeful  wits,  I  wifh  the  beft  and  happieft 
things  that  friends  in  abfence  wifh  one  to  another.  As  for  the  common  approbation  or 
diflike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  ftrould  efteem  or  difefteem  myfelf,  or  any  other 
the  more  for  that ;  too  fimple  and  too  credulous  is  the  confuter,  if  he  think  to  obtain 
with  me,  or  any  right  difcerner.  Of  fmall  pradlice  were  that  phyfician,  who  could  not 
judge  by  what  both  fhe  or  her  fifter  hath  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worfer  fluff  fhe 
ftrongly  keeps  in  her  ftomach,  but  the  better  fhe  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queafy.  She 
vomits  now  out  of  ficknefs ;  but  ere  it  will  be  well  with  her,  fire  muft  vomit  by  ftrong 
phyfic.  In  the  mean  while  that  Suburb  fink,  as  this  rude  fcavenger  calls  it,  and  more 
than  fcurriloufly  taunts  it  with  the  Plague,  having  a  worfe  plague  in  his  middle  entrail, 
that  fuburb  wherein  I  dwell,  fhall  be  in  my  account  a  more  honourable  place  than  his 
univerfity.  Which  as  in  the  time  of  her  better  health,  and  mine  own  younger  judg¬ 
ment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  fo  now  much  lefs.  But  he  follows  me  to  the  city,  ftill 
ufurping  and  forging  beyond  his  book  notice,  which  only  he  affirms  to  have  had  j  “  and 
where  my  morning  haunts  are,  he  wiffes  not.”  ’Tis  wonder,  that  being  fo  rare  an  al- 
chymift  of  flander,  he  could  not  extradl  that,  as  well  as  the  univerfity  vomit,  and  the 
fuburb  fink  which  his  art  could  diftil  fo  cunningly  ;  but  becaufe  his  limbec  fails  him,  to 
give  him  and  envy  the  more  vexation,  I’ll  tell  him.  Thofe  morning  haunts  are  where 
they  fhould  be,  at  home  ;  not  Beeping,  or  concodling  the  furfeits  of  an  irregular  feaft, 
but  up  and  ftirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the  found  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or  to 
•devotion  ;  in  fummer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  firft  roufes,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read 
good  authors,  or  caufe  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its 
full  fraught:  Then  with  ufeful  and  generous  labours  preferving  the  body’s  health  and 
hardinefs  *  to  render  lightfome,  clear,  and  not  lumpifh  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the 
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caufe  of  religion,  and  our  country’s  liberty,  when  it  fhall  require  firm  hearts  in  found 
bodies  to  {land  and  cover  their  ftations,  rather  than  to  fee  the  ruin  of  our  proteftation, 
and  the  inforcement  of  a  flavifh  life.  Thefe  are  the  morning  practices-:  proceed  now  to 
the  afternoon  •,  in  Playhoufes,”  he  fays,  “  and  the  Bordelioes.”  Your  intelligence,  un¬ 
faithful  fpy  of  Canaan  ?  He  gives  in  his  evidence,  that  “  there  he  hath  trac’d  me.”  Take 
him  at  his  word,  readers,  but  let  him  bring  good  fureties  ere  ye  difmifs  him,  that  while 
he  pretended  to  dog  others,  he  did  not  turn  in  for  his  own  pleafure  :  for  fo  much  in 
effe<d  he  concludes  againft  himfelf,  not  contented  to  be  caught  in  every  other  gin,  but 
he  mull  be  fuch  a  novice,  as  to  be  ftill  hampered  in  his  oven  hemp.  In  the  animad- 
verfions,  faith  he,  I  find  the  mention  of  old  cloaks,  falfe  beards,  night-walkers,  and 
fait  lotion  ;  therefore  the  animadverter  haunts  playhoufes  and  bordelioes  ;  for  if  he  did 
not,  how  could  he  fpeak  of  fuch  gear  ?  Now  that  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  child, 
and  yet  to  meddle  with  edg’d  tools,  I  turn  his  Antiftrephon  upon  his  own  head  j 
the  confuter  knows  that  thefe  things  are  the  furniture  of  playhoufes  and  bordelioes,  there¬ 
fore  by  the  fame  reafon  ‘5  the  confuter  himfelf  hath  been  trac’d  in  thofe  places.”  Was  it 
fuch  a  dififolute  fpeech,  telling  of  fome  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eavefdrop  in  dif- 
guifes,  to  fay  they  were  often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cudgeller,  or  the  emptying  of  a 
urinal  ?  What  if  I  had  writ  as  your  friend  the  author  of  the  arorefaid  Mime, 
“  Mundus  alter  &  idem,”  to  have  been  ravifhed  like  fome  young  Cephalus  or  Hylas, 
by  a  troop  of  camping  houfewives  in  Viraginea,  and  that  he  was  there  forced  to  fwear 
himfelf  an  uxorious  varlet ;  then  after  a  long  fervitude  to  have  come  into  Aphrodifia  that 
pleafant  country,  that  gave  fuch  a  fweet  fmell  to  his  noftrils  among  the  lhamelefs  cour¬ 
tezans  of  Defvergonia  ?  Surely  he  would  have  then  concluded  me  as  conftant  at  the  Bor¬ 
dello,  as  the  galley-flave  at  his  oar.  But  fince  there  is  fuch  ueceffity  to  the  hear-fay  of  a 
tire,  a  periwig,  or  a  vizard,  that  plays  muft  have  been  feen,  what  difficulty  was  there 
in  that  ?  when  in  the  colleges  fo  many  of  the  young  divines,  and  thofe  in  next  aptitude 
to  divinity  have  been  feen  fo  often  upon  the  ftage,  writhing  and  unboning  their  Clergy- 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  difhoneft  geftures  of  trinculo’s,  buffoons,  and  bawds ;  .profti- 
tuting  the  fhame  of  that  miniftry,  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh  having,  to  the 
eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladies,  with  their  Grooms  and  Madamoifelles.  There  while  they 
added,  and  over- acted,  among  other  young  fcholars,  I  was  a  fpeclator ;  they  thought  them- 
felves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought  them  fools  ;  they  made  fport,  and  I  laugh’d  •,  they  mif- 
pronounc’d,  and  I  miflik’d  ;  and  to  make  up  the  Atticifm,  they  were  out,  and  I  hift.  Judge 
now  whether  fo  many  good  text-men  were  not  futficient  to  infer  u<d  me  of  falfe-  beards 
and  vizards,  without  more  expofitors :  and  how  can  this  confuter  take  the  face  to  objedd 
to  me  the  feeing  of  that  which  his  reverend  prelates  allow,  and  incite  their  young  difci- 
ples  to  acd  ?  For  if  it  be  unlawful  to  fit  and  behold  a  mercenary  comedian  perfonating 
that  which  is  leaf!:  unfeemly  for  a  hireling  to  do,  how  much  more  blameful  is  it 
to  endure  the  fight  of  as  vile  things  aeded  by  perfons  either  enter’d,  or  prefently  to 
enter  into  the  miniftry ;  and  how  much  more  foul  and  ignominious  for  them  to  be  the 
adlors  ? 

But  becaufe  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  bordello’s,  as  by  other  fufpicious 
glancings  in  his  book,  he  would  feem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readers,  as  one 
whofe  cuftom  of  life  were  not  honeft,  but  licentious  ;  I  fhall  intreat  to  be  born  with, 
though  I  digrefs ;  and  in  a  way  not  often  trod,  acquaint  ye  with  the  fum  of  my  thoughts 
in  this  matter,  through  the  courfe  of  my  years  and  ftudies.  Although  I  am  not  igno¬ 
rant  how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this  under  the  nofe  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in 
fkirmifh  to  change  the  compact  order,  and  inftead  of  outward  aedions,  to  bring  inmoft 
thoughts  into  front.  And  I  muft  tell  ye,  readers,  that  by  this  fort  of  men  I  have  been 
already  bitten  at  *,  yet  fhall  they  not  for  me  know  how  {lightly  they  are  efteem’d,  unlefs 
they  have  fo  much  learning  as  to  read  what  in  Greek  AKeipoHuKi'a  is,  which  together  with 
envy,  is  the  common  difeafe  of  thofe  who  cenfure  books  that  are  not  for  their  reading. 
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With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  him  whofe  outward  garment  hath  been  injured  and  ill- 
bedighted  ;  for  having  no  other  Ihift,  what  help  but  to  turn  the  infide  outwards,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  lining  be  of  the  fame,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes,  much  better  ?  fo  if  my  name 
and  outward  demeanour  be  not  evident  enough  to  defend  me,  I  muft  make  trial,  if  the 
difcovery  of  my  inmoft  thoughts  can :  Wherein  of  two  purpofes  both  honeft,  and  both 
fincere,  the  one  perhaps  I  fhall  not  mifs ;  although  I  fail  to  gain  belief  with  others,  of 
being  fuch  as  my  perpetual  thoughts  fhall  here  difclofe  me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  of  fuccefs 
in  perfuading  fome  to  be  fuch  really  themfelves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more 
than  what  I  fain.  I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have,  who  have  good  learning 
bellow’d  upon  them,  to  be  fent  to  thofe  places,  where  the  opinion  was,  it  might  be 
foonell  attain’d ;  and  as  the  manner  is,  was  not  unftudied  in  thofe  authors  which  are 
moll  commended ;  whereof  fome  were  grave  orators  and  hiftorians,  whofe  matter  me- 
thought  I  lov’d  indeed,  but  as  my  age  then  was,  fo  I  underllood  them  ;  others  were  the 
fmooth  elegiac  poets,  whereof  the  fchools  are  not  fcarce,  whom  both  for  the  plealing 
found  of  their  numerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  found  moll  eafy,  and  molt  agree¬ 
able  to  nature’s  part  in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is,  there  be  few  who 
know  not,  I  was  fo  allured  to  read,  that  no  recreation  came  to  me  better  welcome  : 
For  that  it  was  then  thofe  years  with  me  which  are  excufed,  though  they  be  leaft  fevere, 
I  may  be  fav’d  the  labour  to  remember  ye.  Whence  having  obferv’d  them  to  account 
it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  that  they  were  ableft  to  judge,  to  praife,  and  by  that 
could  elleem  themfelves  worthieft  to  love  thofe  high  perfections,  which  under  one  or 
other  name  they  took  to  celebrate  •,  I  thought  with  myfelf  by  every  inllindt  and  prefage 
of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to  be  falfe,  that  what  imboldned  them  to  this  talk,  might 
with  fuch  diligence  as  they  us’d  imbolden  me  ;  and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance 
was  my  Ihare,  would  herein  bell  appear,  and  beft  value  itfelf,  by  how  much  more  wifely, 
and  with  more  love  of  virtue  I  fhould  chufe  (let  rude  ears  be  abfent)  the  objefit  of  nor 
unlike  praifes  :  For  albeit  thefe  thoughts  to  fome  will  feem  virtuous  and  commendable, 
to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  fort  perhaps  idle  ;  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now' 
will  end  in  ferious.  Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  thofe  years  to  propofe  to  themfelves  fuch 
a  reward,  as  the  nobleft  difpofitions  above  other  things  in  this  life  have  fometimes  pre- 
ferr’d:  whereof  not  to  be  fenfible,  when  good  and  fair  in  one  perfon  meet,  argues  both 
a  grofs  and  fhallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle,  and  fwainifh  breall.  For  by  the 
firm  fettling  of  thefe  perfuafions,  I  became,  to  my  bell  memory,  fo  much  a  proficient, 
that  if  I  found  thofe  authors  any  w'here  fpeaking  unworthy  things  of  themfelves,  or 
unchafte  of  thofe  names  which  before  they  had  extolled  ;  this  effefit  it  wrought  with  me, 
from  that  time  forward  their  art  I  Hill  applauded,  but  the  men  1  deplor’d  ;  and  above 
them  all,  preferr’d  the  two  famous  renowners  oi  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never  write, 
but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verfe,  difplaying  fublime  and  pure 
thoughts,  without  tranfgreflion.  And  long  it  was  not  after,  when  1  was  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  fru Urate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  lau¬ 
dable  things,  ought  himfelf  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  compofition  and  pattern  of 
the  belt  and  honourablelt  things ;  not  prefuming  to  fing  high  praifes  of  heroic  men,  or 
famous  cities,  unlefs  he  have  in  himfelf  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praifer worthy.  Thefe  reafonings,  together  with  a  certain  nicenefs  of  nature,  an  ho¬ 
ned  haughtinefs,  and  felf-elteem  either  of  w7hat  I  was,  or  what  I  might  be,  (which  let 
envy  call  pridel  and  laltly  that  modelty,  whereof  though  not  in  the  title-page,  yet  here  I 
may  be  excufed  to  make  for.  r  befeeming  profeffion  ;  all  thefe  uniting  the  fupply  of  their 
natural  aid  together,  kept  till  above  thofe  low  defeents  of  mind,  beneath  which  he 
mull  dejefit  and  plunge  hr  that  can  agree  to  faleable  and  unlawful  prollitutions. 

Next,  (for  hear  me  out  r  ’ers)  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet  wan¬ 
der’d  •,  I  betook  me  amor  -fty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in  folemn 

canto’s,  the  deeds  of  kn  .  nded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had 
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in  renown  over  all  Chriftendom  :  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
ihould  defend  to  the  expence  of  his  beft  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  fo  befel  him,  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  chaftity  of  virgin  or  matron  :  from  whence  even  then  I  learnt  what  a  noble  virtue 
chaftity  fure  muff  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  fo  many  worthies  by  fucli  a  dear  adventure 
of  themfelves  had  fworn  and  if  I  found  in  the  ftory  afterward,  any  of  them  by  word 
or  deed,  breaking  that  oath,  I  judg’d  it  the  fame  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written  undecent  things  of  the  gods :  only  this  my  mind 
gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  fpirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expedt  the  gilt  fpur,  or  the  laying  of  a  fword  upon  his  fhoulder  to  ftir  him 
up  both  by  his  counfel  and  his  arm,  to  fecure  and  protedf  the  weaknefs  of  any  attempt¬ 
ed  chaftity.  So  that  even  thofe  books,  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wan- 
tonnefs  and  loofe  living,  I  cannot  think  how,  unlefs  by  divine  indulgence,  prov’d  to  me 
lo  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  ftedfaft  obfervation  of  that 
virtue  which  abhors  the  fociety  of  bordello’s.  Thus  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets, 
riper  years,  and  the  ceafelefs  round  of  ftudy  and  reading,  led  me  to  the  fhady  fpaces  of 
philofophy  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  : 
where  if  I  flhould  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of  Chaftity  and  love,  I  mean  that  which  is  truly 
fo,  whofe  charming  cup  is  only  virtue,  which  fhe  bears  in  her  hand  to  thofe  who  are 
worthy  *,  (the  reft  are  cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  forcerefs, 
the  abufer  of  love’s  name,  carries  about,)  and  how  the  firft  and  chiefeft  oflice  of  love  begins 
and  ends  in  the  foul,  producing  thofe  happy  twins  of  her  divine  generation,  knowledge  and 
virtue  •,  with  fuch  abftradted  fublimities  as  thefe,  it  might  be  worth  your  liftning,  rea¬ 
ders,  as  I  may  one  day  hope  to  have  ye  in  a  ftill  time,  when  there  fhall  be  no  chiding ; 
not  in  thefe  noifes,  the  adverfary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or  fearching  for  me 
at  the  bordello’s,  where  it  may  be  he  has  loft  himfelf,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the  fage 
and  rheumatic  old  Prelatefs,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  Laity,  to  inquire  for  fuch  a 
one.  Laft  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  lad,  that  care  was  ever  had  of  me, 
with  my  earlieft  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  :  this  that  I  have  hitherto  related,  hath  been  to  Anew,  that  though  chriftianity  had 
been  but  (lightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  refervednefs  of  natural  difpofttion,  and  moral 
difcipline,  learnt  out  of  the  nobleft  philofophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in  difdain  of  far 
lefs  incontinences  than  this  of  the  bordello.  But  having  had  the  doClrine  of  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  unfolding  thofe  chafte  and  high  myfteries,  with  timelieft  care  infufed,  that  “  the 
body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  thus  alfo  I  argued  to  myfelf,  that  if 
unchaftity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  fuch  a  fcandal  and 
difhonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  muft, 
tho’  commonly  not  fo  thought,  be  much  more  deflouring  and  difhonourable  in  that  he  fins 
both  againft  his  own  body,  which  is  the  perfeCter  fex,  and  his  own  glory  which  is  in  the 
woman  •,  and  that  which  is  worft,  againft  the  image  and  glory  of  God  which  is  in  himfelf. 
Nor  did  I  (lumber  over  that  place,  exprefling  fuch  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the 
Lamb,  with  thofe  celeftial  fongs  to  others  inapprehenfible,  but  not  to  thofe  who  were  not 
defiled  with  women,  which  doubtlefs  means  fornication  :  for  marriage  muft  not  be  called 
a  defilement.  Thus  large  I  have  purpofely  been,  that  if  I  have  been  juftly  taxed  with  this 
crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  after  all  this  my  confefiion,  with  a  ten-fold  fhame  :  but  if  I  have 
hitherto  deferved  no  fuch  opprobrious  word,  or  fufpicion,  I  may  hereby  engage  myfelf 
now  openly  to  the  faithful  obfervation  of  what  J  have  profefied.  I  go  on  to  (hew  you  the 
unbridled  impudence  of  this  loofe  railer,  who  having  once  begun  his  race,  regards  not 
how  far  he  flies  out  beyond  all  truth  and  fhame  ;  who  from  the  Angle  notice  of  the  ani- 
madverfions,  as  he  protefts,  will  undertake  to  tell  ye  the  very  cloaths  I  wear,  though  he 
be  much  miftaken  in  my  wardrobe  :  and  like  a  fon  of  Belial,  without  the  hire  of  Jefabel, 
charges  me  “  of  blafpheming  God  and  the  king,”  as  ordinarily  as  he  imagines  “  me  to 
drink  fack  and  fwear,”  merely  becaufe  this  was  a  (hred  in  his  common-place  book,  and 
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/eemed  to  come  off  roundly,  as  if  he  were  fome  empirick  of  falfe  accufations,  to  try  his 
poifons  upon  me,  whether  they  would  work  or  no.  Whom  what  fhould  I  endeavour  to 
refute  more,  whenas  that  book  which  is  his  only  teftimony  returns  the  lye  upon  him  •,  not 
giving  him  the  leaft  hint  of  the  author  to  be  either  a  fwearer,  or  a  fack-drinker.  And  for 
the  readers,  if  they  can  believe  me,  principally  for  thofe  reafons  which  I  have  alledged, 
to  be  of  life  and  purpofe  neither  difhondl,  nor  unchafte,  they  will  be  eafily  induced  to  think 
me  fober  both  of  wine,  and  of  word  •,  but  if  I  have  been  already  fuccefslefs  in  perfuading 
them,  all  that  I  can  further  fay,  will  be  but  vain  ;  and  it  will  be  better  thrift  to  fave  two 
tedious  labours,  mine  of  excufing,  and  theirs  of  needlefs  hearing. 

Proceeding  further,  I  atn  met  with  a  whole  ging  of  words  and  phrafes  not  mine,  for  he 
hath  maim’d  them,  and  like  a  fly  depraver  mangled  them  in  this  his  wicked  limbo,  worfe 
than  the  ghofl  of  Deiphobus  appear’d  to  Ills  friend  dEneas.  Here  I  fcarce  know  them, 
and  he  that  would,  let  him  repair  to  the  place  in  that  book  where  I  fet  them  :  for  certain¬ 
ly  this  tormentor  of  femicolons  is  as  good  at  difmembring  and  flitting  fentences,  as  his 
grave  fathers  the  prelates  have  been  at  ftigmatizin'g  and  flitting  nofes.  By  fuch  handy-craft 
as  this  what  might  he  not  traduce  ?  Only  that  odour  which  being  his  own  muft  needs  of¬ 
fend  his  fenfe  of  fmelling,  fince  he  will  needs  beftow  his  foot  among  us,  and  not  allow  us 
to  think  he  wears  a  fock,  I  fhall  endeavour  it  may  be  offencelefs  to  other  men’s  ears.  The 
remonftrant  having  to  do  with  grave  and  reverend  men  his  adverfaries,  thought  it  became 
him  to  tell  them  in  fcorn,  that  44  the  bifhop’s  foot  had  been  in  their  book  and  confuted 
it which  when  I  faw  him  arrogate,  to  have  done  that  with  his  heels  that  furpafl  the  beft 
confideration  of  his  head,  to  fpurn  a  confutation  among  refpedted  men,  I  queftioned  not 
the  lawfulnefs  of  moving  his  jollity  to  bethink  him,  what  odour  a  fock  would  have  in  fuch 
painful  bufinefs.  And  this  may  have  chanced  to  touch  him  more  nearly  than  I  was  aware; 
for  indeed  a  bifhop’s  foot  that  hath  all  his  toes  maugre  the  gout,  and  a  linen  fock  over  it, 
is  the  apteft  emblem  of  the  prelate  himfelf ;  who  being  a  pluralift,  may  under  one  furplice, 
which  is  alfo  linen,  hide  four  benefices,  befides  the  metropolitan  toe,  and  fends  a  fouler 
flench  to  heaven  than  thatwhich  this  young  queafinefs  retches  at.  And  this  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  reafon  here  why  our  enraged  confuter,  that  he  may  be  as  perfedt  an  hypocrite  as  Cai- 
phas,  ere  he  be  a  high  prieft,  cries  out,  44  Horrid  blafphemy!”  and  like  a  recreant  Jew, 
calls  for  Stones.  I  befeech  ye,  friends,  ere  the  brick-bats  fly,  refolve  me  and  yourfelves, 
is  it  blafphemy,  or  any  whit  difagreeing  from  chriftian  meeknefs,  whenas  Chrift  himfelf 
fpeaking  of  unfavoury  traditions,  lcruples  not  to  name  the  dunghill  and  the  jakes,  for  me 
to  anfwer  a  flovenly  wincer  of  a  confutation,  that  if  he  would  needs  put  his  foot  to  fuch  a 
fweaty  fervice,  the  odour  of  his  fock  was  like  to  be  neither  mufk,  nor  Benjamin  ?  Thus 
did  that  foolifh  monk  in  a  barbarous  declamation  accufe  Petrarch  of  blafphemy  for  dif- 
praifing  the  French  wines.  But  this  which  follows  is  plain  Bedlam  fluff,  this  is  the  De¬ 
moniac  Legion  indeed,  which  the  Remonftrant  feared  had  been  againft  him,  and  now  he 
may  fee  is  for  him.  44  You  that  love  Chrift,”  faith  he,”  and  know  this  mifcre-ant 
wretch,  ftone  him  to  death,  left  you  fmart  for  his  impunity.”  What  thinks  the  remon¬ 
ftrant  ?  does  he  like  that  fuch  words  as  thefe  fhould  come  out  of  his  Atop,  out 
of  his  Trojan  horfe  ?  to  give  the  watch-word  like  a  Guifian  of  Paris  to  a  mutiny  or 
maffacre  •,  to  proclaim  a  Crufada  againft  his  fellow-chriftian  now  in  this  troublous  and  di¬ 
vided  time  of  the  kingdom  ?  If  he  do,  I  fhall  fay  that  to  be  the  remonftrant,  is  no  better 
than  to  be  ajefuit ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  accomplices  could  do  as  the  rebels  have  done  in 
Ireland  to  the  proteftants,  they  would  do  in  England  the  fame  to  them  that  would  no  pre¬ 
lates.  For  a  more  feditious  and  butcherly  fpeech  no  cell  of  Loyola  could  have  belch’d 
againft  one  who  in  all  his  writing  fpake  not,  that  any  man’s  fkin  fhould  be  rais’d.  And 
yet  this  curling  Shimei,  a  hurler  of  ftones,  as  well  as  a  railer,  wants  not  the  face  inftantly 
to  make  as  though  he  44  defpair’d  of  vidlory  unlefs  a  modeft  defence  would  get  it  him.’*' 
Did  I  err  at  all,  readers,  to  foretel  ye,  when  firft  I  met  with  his  title,  that  the  epithet  of 
modeft  there,  was  a  certain  red  portending  fign,  that  he  meant  ere  long  to  be  mod  tempef- 
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tuoufly  bold,  and  lhamelefs  ?  Neverthelefs,  “  he  dares  not  fay  but  there  may  be  hid  in  his 
nature  as  much  venomous  atheifm  and  prophanation,  as  he  thinks  hath  broke  out  at  his 
adverfary’s  lips  5  but  he  hath  not  the  fore  running  upon  him,”  as  he  would  intimate  “  I 
have.”  Now  truft  me  not,  readers,  if  I  be  not  already  weary  of  pluming  and  footing  this 
fea-gull,  lb  open  he  lies  to  llrokes,  and  never  offers  at  another,  but  brings  home  the 
dorre  upon  himfelf.  For  if  the  fore  be  running  upon  me,  in  all  judgment  I  have  fcap’d 
the  difeafe ;  but  he  who  hath  as  much  hid  in  him,  as  he  hath  voluntarily  confeft, 
and  cannot  expel  it,  becaufe  he  is  dull,  (for  venomous  atheifm  were  no  treafure  to  be  kept 
within  himelfe,)  let  him  take  the  part  he  hath  chofen,  which  muft  needs  follow,  to  fwell 
arid  burft  with  his  own  inward  venom. 

SECT.  I. 

But  mark,  readers,  there  is  a  kind  of  juftice  obferved  among  them  that  do  evil,  but 
this  man  loves  injuftice  in  the  very  order  of  his  malice.  For  having  all  this  while  abufed 
the  good  name  of  his  adverfary  with  all  manner  of  licence  in  revenge  of  his  remonllrant, 
if  they  be  not  both  one  perfon,  or  as  I  am  told,  Father  and  Son,  yet  after  all  this  he  calls 
for  fatisfaftion,  whenas  he  himfelf  hath  already  taken  the  utmoft  farthing.  “  Violence 
hath  been  done,”  fays  he,  “  to  the  perfon  of  a  holy  and  religious  prelate.”  To  which,  fome- 
thing  in  effect  to  what  St.  Paul  anfwer’d  of  Ananias,  I  anfwer,  “  I  wift  not  brethren  that  he 
was  a  holy  and  religious  Prelate  j  for  evil  is  written  of  thofe  v/ho  would  be  prelates.  And 
finding  him  thus  in  difguife  without  his  fuperfcription  or  Phylactery  either  of  holy  or  Pre¬ 
late,  it  were  no  fin  to  ferve  him  as  Longchamp  bifhop  of  Ely  was  ferved  in  his  difguife  at 
Dover  :  he  hath  begun  the  meafure  namelefs,  and  when  he  pleafes  we  may  all  appear  as 
we  are.  And  let  him  be  then  what  he  will,  he  fhall  be  to  me  fo  as  I  find  him  principled. 
For  neither  muft  prelate  or  arch-prelate  hope  to  exempt  himfelf  from  being  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  vulgar,  which  is  for  him  only  to  hope  whom  true  wifdom  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  vulgar  opinions  exempts,  it  being  taught  us  in  the  pfalms,  that  he  who  is  in 
honour  and  underftandeth  not,  is  as  the  beafts  that  perifh.  And  now  firft  “  the  manner 
of  handling  that  caufe”  which  I  undertook,  he  thinks  is  fufpicious,  as  if  the  wifeft,  and 
the  bell  words  were  not  ever  to  fome  or  other  fufpicious.  But  where  is  the  offence, 
the  difagreement  from  chriftian  meeknefs,  or  the  precept  of  Solomon  in  anfwering  folly  ? 
"When  the  remonllrant  talks  of  froth  and  fcum,  I  tell  him  there  is  none,  and  bid  him  fpare 
his  ladle :  when  he  brings  in  the  mefs  with  Keal,  Beef,  and  Brewefs,  what  Itomach  in 
England  could  forbear  to  call  for  flanks  and  brifkets  ?  Capon  and  white  broth  having 
been  likely  fometimes  in  the  fame  room  with  Chrill  and  his  apoflles,  why  does  it  trouble 
him  that  it  fhould  be  now*  in  the  fame  leaf,  efpecially,  where  the  difcourfe  is  not  conti¬ 
nued,  but  interrupt  ?  And  let  him  tell  me,  is  he  wont  to  fay  grace,  doth  he  not  then  name 
holieft  names  over  the  fleam  of  coftliefl  fuperfluities  ?  Does  he  judge  it  foolifh  or  dilhoneft 
to  write  that  among  religious  things,  which  when  he  talks  of  religious  things,  he  can  de¬ 
voutly  chewr  ?  Is  he  afraid  to  name  Chrifl  where  thofe  things  are  written  in  the  fame  leaf, 
whom  he  fears  not  to  name  while  the  fame  things  are  in  his  mouth  ?  Doth  not  Chrill  him- 
feif  teach  the  higheft  things  by  the  fimilitude  of  old  bottles  and  patched  cloaths  ?  Doth  he  - 
not  illuftrate  beft  things  by  things  moft  evil  ?  his  own  coming  to  be  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  the  righteous  man’s  wifdom  to  that  of  an  unjuft  fteward  ?  Fie  might  therefore  have 
done  better  to  have  kept  in  his  canting  Beggars,  and  heathen  Altar,  to  facrince  his  thread¬ 
bare  criticifm  of  Bomoiochus  to  an  unleafonable  goddefs  fit  for  him  call’d  importunity,  and 
have  referved  his  Greek  derivation  till  he  leclure  to  his  frefh  men,  for  here  his  itching  pe¬ 
dantry  is  but  flouted. 

But  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  farther  fatisfy  any  confcionable 
man,  who  notwithstanding  what  I  could  explain  before  the  animadverfions,  remains  yet 
unfatisfied  concerning  that  way  of  writing  which  I  there  defended,  but  this  confuter 
whom  it  pinches,  utterly  difapproves  j  I  fhall  affay  once  again,  and  perhaps  with 
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more  fuccefs.  If  therefore  the  queftion  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  vehement  vein  throw¬ 
ing  out  indignation  or  fcorn  upon  an  objedt  that  merits  it,  were  among  the  apteft 
Ideas  of  fpeech  to  be  allowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an  eal'y  one,  to  make  it  clear 
both  by  the  rules  of  bell  rhetoricians,  and  the  famoufeft  examples  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  orations.  But  fince  the  religion  of  it  is  difputed,  and  not  the  art,  I  fhali  make  ufe 
only  of  fuch  reafons  and  authorities,  as  religion  cannot  except  againft.  It  will  be  harder 
to  gainfay,  than  for  me  to  evince  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  diverfly-temper’d  different 
ways  are  to  be  try’d.  The  baptift,  we  know,  was  a  drift  man,  remarkable  for  aufterity 
and  let  order  of  life.  Our  Saviour  who  had  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to  exprefs  his  in¬ 
doctrinating  power  in  what  fort  him  belt  feemed  ;  fometimes  by  a  mild  and  familiar  con- 
verfe,  fometimes  with  plain  and  impartial  home-fpeaking,  regardlefs  of  thofe  whom  the 
auditors  might  think  he  Ihould  have  had  in  more  refpeft ;  otherwhiles  with  bitter  and  ire¬ 
ful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excufelefs  thofe  his  wilful  impugners.  What 
was  all  in  him,  was  divided  among  many  others  the  teachers  of  his  church  •,  fome  to  be 
fevere  and  ever  of  a  fad  gravity,  that  they  may  win  fuch,  and  check  fometimes  thofe  who 
be  of  nature  over-confident  and  jocond  ;  others  were  fent  more  chearful,  free,  and  fiill  as 
it  were  at  large,  in  the  midft  of  an  untrefpaffing  honefty  ;  that  they  who  are  fo  tempered, 
may  have  by  whom  they  might  be  drawn  to  falvation,  and  they  who  are  too  fcrupulous, 
and  dejefted  of  fpirit,  might  be  often  ftrengthened  with  wife  confolations  and  revivings  : 
no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dififolve  that  ground-work  of  nature  which  God  created  in 
him,  the  fanguine  to  empty  out  all  his  fociable  livelinefs,  the  choleric  to  expel  quite  the 
unfinning  predominance  of  his  anger-,  but  that  each  radical  humour  and  pafiion  wrought 
upon  and  corrected  as  it  ought,  might  be  made  the  proper  mould  and  foundation  of  every 
man’s  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Some  alfo  were  indued  with  a  ftaid  moderation,  and 
foundnefs  of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  the  rational  and  fober-minded  ;  yet  not 
therefore  that  to  be  thought  the  only  expedient  courfe  of  teaching,  for  in  times  of  oppo- 
fition,  when  either  againft  new  herefies  arifing,  or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this 
cool  unpaffionate  mildnefs  of  pofitive  wifdom  is  not  enough  to  damp  and  aftonifii  the  proud 
refiftance  of  carnal  and  falfe  doftors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave  to  foar  a-while  as  the 
poets  ufe)  zeal,  whofe  fubftance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  compleat  diamond,  afcends  his 
fiery  chariot  drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors  figured  like  beads,  but  of  a  higher  breed 
than  any  the  Zodiac  yields,  refembling  two  of  thofe  four  which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John 
faw,  the  one  vifaged  like  a  lion  to  exprefs  power,  high  authority,  and  indignation  ;  the 
other  of  countenance  like  a  man  to  caff  derifion  and  fcorn  upon  perverfe  and  fraudulent  fe- 
ducers :  with  thefe  the  invincible  warrior  zeal  fhaking  loofly  the  flack  reins  drives  over  the 
heads  of  fcarlet  prelates,  and  fuch  as  are  infolent  to  maintain  traditions,  bruifing  their 
ftifF  necks  under  his  flaming  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  prophets  of  old  combat  with  the 
falfe;  thus Chrift  himfelf,  the  fountain  of  meeknefs,  found  acrimony- enough  to  be  ftill 
galling  and  vexing  the  prelatical  pharifees.  But  ye  will  fay  thefe  had  immediate  warrant 
from  God  to  be  thus  bitter  -,  and  I  fay,  fo  much  the  plainlier  is  it  proved,  that  there  may 
be  a  fanflified  bitternefs  againft  the  enemies  of  truth.  Yet  that  ye  may  not  think  infpi- 
ration  only  the  warrant  thereof,  but  that  it  is  as  any  other  virtue,  of  moral  and  general  ob- 
fervation,  the  example  of  Luther  may  ftand  for  all,  whom  God  made  choice  of  before 
others  to  be  of  higheft  eminence  and  power  in  reforming  the  church  ;  who,  not  of  revela¬ 
tion,  but  of  judgment  writ  fo  vehemently  againft  the  chief  defenders  of  old  untruths  in 
the  Romifli  church,  that  his  own  friends  and  favourers  were  many  times  offended  with  the 
fiercenefs  of  his  fpirit ;  yet  he  being  cited  before  Charles  the  Fifth  to  anfwer  for  his  books, 
and  having  divided  them  into  three  forts,  whereof  one  was  of  thofe  which  he  had  fharply 
written,  refufed,  though  upon  deliberation  given  him,  to  retradl  or  unfay  any  word  there¬ 
in,  as  we  may  read  in  Sleidan.  Yea,  he  defends  his  eagernefs,  as  being  “  of  an  ardent 
fpirit,  and  one  who  could  not  write  a  dull  ftile  and  affirmed,  “  he  thought  it  God’s 
will  to  have  the  inventions  of  men  thus  laid  open,  feeing  that  matters  quietly  handled 
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were  quickly  forgot.”  And  here  withal  how  ufeful  and  available  God  had  made  this  tart 
rhetoric  in  the  church’s  caufe,  he  often  found  by  his  own  experience.  For  when  he  be¬ 
took  himfelf  to  lenity  and  moderation,  as  they  call  it,  he  reaped  nothing  btft  contempt 
both  from  Cajetan  and  Erafmus,  from  Cocleus,  from  Ecchius,  and  others  ;  infomuch 
that  blaming  his  friends  who  had  fo.counfell’d  him,  he  refolved  never  to  run  into  the  like 
error  r  if  at  other  times  he  feem  to  excufe  his  vehemence,  as  more  than  what  was  meet, 
I  have  not  examined  through  his  works,  to  know  how  far  he  gave  way  tb  his  own  fer¬ 
vent  mind ;  it  fhall  fuffice  me  to  look  to  mine  own.  And  this  I  fhall  eafity  aver,  though 
it  may  feem  a  hard  faying,  that  the  fpirit  of  God,  who  is  parity  itfelf,  when  he  would  re¬ 
prove  any  fault  feverely,  o'r  but  relate  things  done  or  faid  with  indignation  by  others,  ab- 
ftains  not  from  fome  words  not  civil  at  other  times  to  be  fpoken.  Omitting  that  place  in 
Numbers  at  the  killing  of  Zimri  and  Cdfbi ;  done  by  Phineas  in  the  height  of  zeal,  related, 
as  the  Rabbins  expound,  not  without  an  offtcene  word  •,  we  may  find  in  Deuteronomy  and 
three  of  the  prophets,  where  God  denouncing  bitterly  the  punifhments  of  idolaters,  tells 
them  in  a  term  imrftodeft  to  be  uttered  in  cool  blood,  that  their  wives  fhall  be  defiled 
openly.  But  thefe,  they  will  fay,  were  honeft  \yprds  in  that  age  when  they  were  fpoken. 
Which  is  more  than  any  Rabbin  can  prove;  and  certainly  had  God  been  fo  minded,  he 
could  have  picked  fuch  words  as  fhould  never  have  come  into  abufe.  What  will  they  fay 
to  this  ?  David  going  2gainft  Nabal,  in  the  very  fame  breath  when  he  had  juft  before 
named  the  name  of  God,  he  vows  not-*  “  to  leave  any  alive  of  Nabal’s  houfe  that  pifleth 
again!!  the  wall.”  But  this  was  unadvifedly  fpoke,  you  will  anfwer,  and  fet  down  to  ag¬ 
gravate  his  infirmity.  Turn  then  to  the  firft  of  Kings,  where  God  himfelf  ufes  the  phrafe, 
“  I  wiil  cut  off  from  Jeroboam  him  that  pifleth  againft  the  wall.”  Which  had  it  been  an 
unfeemly  fpeech  in  the  heat  of  an  earned;  expreflion,  then  we  muft  conclude  that  Jona¬ 
than  or  Gnkelos  the  Targumiftswere  of  cleaner  language  than  he  that  made  the  tongue 
for  they  render  it  as  briefly,  4-  I  will  cut  off  all  who  are  at  years  of  difcretion,”  that  is  to 
fay,  fo  much  difcretion  as  to  hide  nakeclnefs.  Whereas  God,  who  is  the  author  both  of 
purity  and  eloquence,  chofe  this  phrafe  as  fitted  in  that  vehement  character  wherein  he 
fpake.  Otherwife  that  plain  word  might  have  eafily  been  forborn  :  which  the  Maforeths 
and  rabbinical  Scholiafts  not  well  attending,  have  often  ufed  to  blur  the  margent  with 
Keri  inftead  of  Ketiv,  and  gave  us  this  infulfe  rule  out  of  their  Talmud,  “  That  all 
words  which  in  the  law  are  writ  obfcenely,  muft  be  changed  to  more  civil  words :”  fools 
who  would  teach  men  to  read  more  decently  than  God  thought  good  to  write.  And  thus 
I  take  it  to  be  manifeft,  that  indignation  againft  men  and  their  actions  notor^oufly  bad, 
hath  leave  and  authority  oft-times  to  utter  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  in  common  talk  were 
not  fo  mannerly  to  ufe.  That  ye  may  know,  not  only  as  the  hiftorian  fpeaks,  “  that  all 
thofe  things  for  which  men  plough,  build,  or  fail;  obey  virtue,”  but  that  all  words,  and 
whatfoever  may  be  fpoken,  fhall  at  fome  time  in  an  unwonted  manner  wait  upon  her  pur- 
pofes. 

Now  that  the  confutant  may  alfo  know  as  he  defires,  what  force  of  teaching  there  is 
fometimes  in  laughter ;  I  fhall  return  him  in  !hort,  that  laughter  being  one  way  of  anfwer- 
ing  44  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,”  teaches  two  forts  of  perfons,  firft,  the  fool  himfelf 
“  not  to  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit,  ”  as  Solomon  affirms ;  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  great  document,  to  make  an  unwife  man  know  himfelf.  Next,  it  teacheth  the 
hearers,  in  as  much  as  fcorn  is ‘one  of  thofe  punifhments  which  belong  to  men  carnally 
wife,  which  is  oft  in  feripture  declared  ;  for  when  fuch  are  punifh’d,  “  the  Ample  are 
thereby  made  wife,”  if  Solomon’s  rule  be  true.  And  I  would  afk,  to  what  end  Eliah 
mocked  the  falfe  prophets  ?  was  it  to  fhew  his  wit,  or  to  fulfil  his  humour  ?  doubtlefs  we 
cannot  imagine  that  great  fervant  of  God  had  any  other  end  in  all  which  he  there  did,  but 
to  teach  and  inftrudl  the  poor  miffed  people.  And  we  may  frequently  read,  that  many  of 
the  martyrs  in  the  midft  of  their  troubles,  were  not  fparing  to  deride  and  feoff  their  fu- 
perftitious  perfecutors.  Now  may  the  confutant  advife  again  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 

4  whether 
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whether  Eliah  and  the  martyrs  did  well  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  fatire  ;  K  to  rip 
«p  the  wounds  of  Idolatry  and  Superftition  with  a  laughing  countenance  So  that  for 
pious  gravity  the  author  here  is  match’d  and  over-matched,  and  for  wit  and  morality  in 
one  that  follows.  ^  .  *  *  • 

“  - laughing  to  teach  the  truth  , 

What  hinders  ?  as  fome  teachers^give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks,  that  they  may  learn  apace.” 

Thus  Flaccus  in  his  firft  fatyr,  and  his  tenth  : 

,  tc  - Jelling  decides  great  things 

Stronglier,  and  better  oft  than  earned:  can.” 

I  could  urge  the  fame  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  but  he  may  content  him  with  this. 
And  henceforward,  if  he  can  learn,  may  know  as  well  what  are  the  bounds,  and  objedts 
of  laughter  and  vehement  reproof,  as  he  hath  known  hitherto  how  to  deferve  them  both. 
But  left  fome  may  haply  think,  or  thus  expoftulate  with  me  after  all  this  debatement,  who 
made  you  the  bufy  almoner  to  deal  about  this  dole  of  laughter  and  reprehenfion,  which  no 
man  thanks  your  bounty  for  ?  To  the  urbanity  of  that  man,  I  fhould  anfwer  much  after 
this  fort :  That  I,  friend  objedter,  having  read  of  heathen  philofophers,  fome  to  have 
taught,  that  whofoever  would  but  ufe  his  ear  to  liften,  might  hear  the  voice  of  his  guiding 
Genius  ever  before  him,  calling,  and  as  it  were  pointing  to  that  way  which  is  his  part  to  fol¬ 
low  others,  as  the  Stoics,  to  account  reafon,  which  they  call  the  Hegemonicon,  to  be 
the  common  Mercury  conducing  without  error  thofe  that  give  themfelves  obediently  to 
be  led  accordingly  :  having  read  this,  I  could  not  efteem  fo  poorly  of  the  faith  which  I 
profefs,  that  God  had  left  nothing  to  thofe  who  had  forfaken  all  other  dodtrines  for  his, 
to  be  an  inward  witnefs  and  warrant  of  what  they  have  to  do,  as  that  they  fhould  need  to 
meafure  themfelves  by  other  men’s  meafures,  how  to  give  fcope  or  limit  to  their  proper 
adtions  •,  for  that  were  to  make  us  the  moft  at  a  ftand,  the  moft  uncertain  and  accidental 
wanderers  in  our  doings,  of  all  religions  in 'the  world.  So  that  the  queftion  ere  while 
moved,  who  he  is  that  fpends  thus  the  benevolence  of  laughter  and  reproof  fo  liberally 
upon  fuch  men  as  the  prelates,  may  return  with  a  more  juft  demand,  who  he  is  not  of 
place  and  knowledge  never  fo  mean,  under  whofe  contempt  and  jirk  thefe  men  are  not  de- 
fervedly  fallen  ?  Neither  can  religion  receive  any  wound  by  difgrace  thrown  upon  the  pre¬ 
lates,  fince  religion  and  they  furely  were  never  in  fuch  amity.  They  rather  are  the  men  who 
have  wounded  religion,  and  their  ftripes  muft  heal  her.  I  might  alfo  tell  them,  what  Elec- 
tra  in  Sophocles,  a  wife  virgin  anfwered  her  wicked  mother,  who  thought  herfelf  too 
violently  reproved  by  her  the  daughter. 

’Tis  you  that  fay  it,  not  I  •,  you  do  the  deeds, 

And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

If  therefore  the  Remonftrant  complain  of  libels,  it  is  becaufe  he  feels  them  to  be  right 
aim’d.  For  I  afk  again,  as  before  in  the  animadverfions,  how  long  is  it  fince  he  hath 
difrelifh’d  libels  ?  We  never  heard  the  leaft  mutter  of  his  voice  againft  them  while  they 
flew  abroad  without  controul  or  check,  defaming  the  Scots  and  Puritans.  And  yet  he 
can  remember  of  none  but  Lyfimachus  Nicanor,  and  “  that  he  mifiiked  and  cenfur’d.” 
No  more  but  of  one  can  the  Rerqonftrant  remember  ?  What  if  I  put  him  in  mind  of  one 
more  ?  What  if  of  one  more  whereof  the  remonftrant  in  many  likelihoods  maybe  thought 
the  author  ?  Did  he  never  fee  a  pamphlet  intitled  after  his  own  falhion,  “  A  fuivey  of 
that  foolilh,  feditious,  fcandalous,  prophane  libel,  the  proteftation  protefted  ?”  The 
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child  doth  not  more  exprefly  refigure  the  vifage  of  his  father,  than  that  book  refembles 
the  ftile  of  the  remonftrant,  in  thofe  idioms  of  fpeech,  wherein  he  feems  moft  to  delight : 
and  in  the  feventeenth  page  three  lines  together  are  taken  out  of  the  remonftrance  word 
for  word,  not  as  a  citation,  but  as  an  author  borrows  from  himfelf.  Whoever  it  be,  he 
may  as  juftly  be  faid  to  have  libell’d,  as  he  againft  whom  he  writes :  there  ye  fhall  find 
another  man  than  here  is  made  fhew  of,  there  he  bites  as  faft  as  this  whines.  “  Vinegar  in 
the  ink”  is  there  “  the  antidote  of  vipers.”  Laughing  in  a  religious  controverfy  is  there 
€C  a  thrifty  phyflc  to  expel  his  melancholy.”  In  the  mean  time  the  teftimony  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  not  mifalledged,  complaining  that  libels  on  the  Bifhops  part  were  uttered 
openly  ;  and  if  he  hoped  the  Prelates  had  no  intelligence  with  the  libellers,  he  delivers  it 
but  as  his  favourable  opinion.  But  had  he  contradicted  himfelf,  how  could  I  afioil  him 
here,  more  than  a  little  before,  where  I  know  not  how,  by  entangling  himfelf,  he  leaves 
an  afperfion  upon  Job,  which  by  any  elfe  I  never  heard  laid  to  his  charge  ?  For  having 
affirmed  that  “  there  is  no  greater  confufion  than  the  confounding  of  jeft  and  earneft,” 
prefently  he  brings  the  example  of  Job,  “  glancing  at  conceits  of  mirth,  when  he  fat 
among  the  people  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge  upon  him.”  If  jeft  and  earneft  be  fuch  a 
confufion,  then  were  the  people  much  wifer  than  Job,  for  “  he  fmil’d,  and  they  believed 
him  not.”  To  defend  libels,  which  is  that  whereof  I  am  next  accus’d,  was  far  from  my 
purpofe.  I  had  not  fo  little  fhare  in  good  name,  as  to  give  another  that  advantage  againft 
myfelf.  The  fum  of  what  I  faid  was,  that  a  more  free  permiffion  of  writing  at  fome  times 
might  be  profitable,  in  fuch  a  queftion  efpecially  wherein  the  magiftrates  are  not  fully 
refolv’d  •,  and  both  fides  have  equal  liberty  to  write,  as  now  they  have.  Not  as  when  the 
Prelates  bore  fway,  in  whofe  time  the  books  of  fome  men  were  confuted,  when  they  who 
fhould  have  anfwer’d  were  in  clofe  prifon,  deny’d  the  ufe  of  pen  or  paper.  And  the 
divine  right  of  Epifcopacy  was  then  valiantly  aflerted,  when  he  who  would  have  been 
refpondent  muft  have  bethought  himfelf  withal  how  he  could  refute  the  Clink  or  the 
Gatehoufe.  If  now  therefore  they  be  purfu’d  with  bad  words,  who  perfecuted  others  with 
bad  deeds,  it  is  a  way  to  lefien  tumult  rather  than  to  encreafe  it ;  whenas  anger  thus 
freely  vented,  fpends  itfelf  ere  it  break  out  into  adtion,  though  Machiavel,  whom  he 
cites,  or  any  Machiavilian  Prieft  think  the  contrary. 

SECT.  III. 

Now,  readers,  I  bring  ye  to  his  third  fedtion  ;  wherein  very  cautioufly  and  no  more 
than  needs :  left  I  fhould  take  him  for  fome  chaplain  at  hand,  fome  fquire  of  the  body  to 
his  Prelate,  one  that  ferves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court  cup-board,  he  will  be¬ 
llow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  himfelf ;  and  fobs  me  out  half  a  dozen  ptizical  motto’s, 
wherever  he  had  them,  hopping  fiiort  in  the  meafure  of  convulfion-fits  ;  in  which  labour 
the  agony  of  his  wit  having  efcap’d  narrowly,  inftead  of  well-fiz’d  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumb-ring  pofies.  “  He  has  a  fortune  therefore  good,  becaufe  he 
is  content  with  it.”  This  is  a  piece  of  fapience  not  worth  the  brain  of  a  fruit-trencher 
as  if  content  v/ere  the  meafure  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  gift  of  fortune.  For  by  this 
rule  a  bad  man  may  have  a  good  fortune,  becaufe  he  may  be  oft-times  content  with  it 
for  many  reafons  which  have  no  affinity  with  virtue,  as  love  of  eafe,  want  of  lpirit  to 
Xife  more,  and  the  like.  “  And  therefore  content,”  he  fays,  “  becaufe  it  neither  goes 
before,  nor  comes  behind  his  merit.”  Belike  then  if  his  fortune  fhould  go  before  his 
merit,  he  would  not  be  content,  but  refign,  if  we  believe  him,  which  I  do  the  lefs, 
becaufe  he  implies,  that  if  it  came  behind  his  merit,  he  would  be  content  as  little.  Whereas 
if  a  wife  man’s  content  fhould  depend  upon  fuch  a  Therefore,  becaufe  his  fortune  came 
not  behind  his  merit,  how  many  wife  men  could  have  content  in  this  world  ?  In  his  next 
pithy  fymbol  1  dare  not  board  him,  for  he  pafies  all  the  feven  wife  Matters  of  Greece, 
attributing  to  himfelf  that  which  on  my  life  Solomon  durft  not ;  “  to  have  affe&ions  fo 
equally  temper’d,  that  they  neither  too  haftily  adhere  to  the  truth  before  it  be  fully  ex¬ 
amin’d. 
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amin’d,  nor  too  lazily  afterward.”  Which  unlefs  he  only  were  exempted  out  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  mafs  of  Adam,  born  without  fin  original,  and  living  without  adlual,  is  impoflible. 
Had  Solomon  (for  it  behoves  me  to  inftance  in  the  wifeft,  dealing  with  fuch  a  tranfcendent 
fage  as  this)  had  Solomon  affe&ions  fo  equally  temper’d,  as  “  not  adhering  too  lazily  to 
the  truth,”  when  God  warn’d  him  of  his  halting  in  idolatry  ?  do  we  read  that  he  repented 
haftily  ?  did  not  his  affedtions  lead  him  haftily  from  an  examin’d  truth,  how  much  more 
would  they  lead  him  (lowly  to  it  ?  Yet  this  man  beyond  a  Stoic  Apathy,  fees  truth  as  in 
a  rapture,  and  cleaves  to  it ;  not  as  through  the  dim  glafs  of  his  affedtions,  which  in  this 
frail  manfion  of  flefh,  are  ever  unequally  temper’d,  pufhing  forward  to  error,  and  keep¬ 
ing  back  from  truth  oft-times  the  belt  of  men.  But  how  far  this  boafter  is  from  knowing 
himfelf,  let  his  Preface  fpeak.  Something  I  thought  it  was  that  made  him  fo  quick- 
fighted  to  gather  luch  ftrange  things  out  of  the  animadverfions,  whereof  the  leaft  con¬ 
ception  could  not  be  drawn  from  thence,  of  Suburb-finks,  fometimes  “  out  of  wit  and 
cloaths,  fometimes  in  new  Serge,  drinking  Sack,  and  fwearing  now  I  know  it  was  this 
equal  temper  of  his  affedlions  that  gave  him  to  fee  clearer  than  any  fennel-rub’d  ferpent. 
Laftly,  he  has  refolv’d  u  that  neither  perfon  nor  caufe  lhall  improper  him.”  I  may 
miftake  his  meaning,  for  the  word  ye  hear  is  “  improper.”  But  whether  if  not  a  perfon, 
yet  a  good  parfonage  or  impropriation  bought  out  for  him  would  not  improper  him,  be- 
caufe  there  may  be  a  quirk  in  the  word,  I  leave  it  for  a  canonift  to  refolve. 

S  E  C  T.  IV. 

And  thus  ends  this  fedlion,  or  rather  difiedtion  of  himfelf,  fiiort  ye  will  fay  both  in' 
breath  and  extent,  as  in  our  own  praifes  it  ought  to  be,  unlefs  wherein  a  goodname  hath 
been  wrongfully  attainted.  Right,  but  if  ye  look  at  what  he  afcribes  to  himfelf,  “  that 
temper  of  his  affedlions”  which  cannot  any  where  be  but  in  paradife,  all  the  judicious 
Panegyrics  in  any  language  extant  are  not  half  fo  prolix.  And  that  well  appears  in  his 
next  removal.  For  what  with  putting  his  fancy  to  the  tiptoe  in  this  deicription  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  what  with  adventuring  prefently  to  Hand  upon  his  own  legs  without  the  crutches 
of  his  margent,  which  is  the  lluce  moll  commonly  that  feeds  the  drowth  of  his  text, 
he  comes  fo  lazily  on  in  a  fimily,  with  his  “  arm  full  of  weeds,”  and  demeans  himfelf  in 
the  dull  expreffion  fo  like  a  dough-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  fpirit  enough  left  him 
fo  far  to  look  to  his  Syntaxis,  as  to  avoid  nonfenfe.  For  it  mull  be  underftood  there  that 
the  Stranger,  and  not  he  who  brings  the  bundle,  would  be  deceiv’d  in  cenfuring  the  field, 
which  this  hiplhot  Grammarian  cannot  fet  into  right  frame  of  conftrudtion,  neither  here  in 
the  fimilitude,  nor  in  the  following  Reddition  thereof ;  which  being  to  this  purpofe,  that 
“  the  faults  of  the  bed:  pickt  out,  and  prefented  in  grofs,  feem  monftrous,  this,”  faith 
he,  “  you  have  done,  in  pinning  on  his  fleeve  the  faults  of  others  f”  as  if  to  pick  out 
his  own  faults,  and  to  pin  the  faults  of  others  upon  him,  were  to  do  the  fame  thing.  To 
anfwer  therefore  how  I  have  cull’d  out  the  evil  adlions  of  the  remonftrant  from  his  virtues, 
I  am  acquitted  by  the  dexterity  and  conveyance  of  his  nonfenfe,  lofing  that  for  which  he 
brought  his  parable.  But  what  of  other  men’s  faults  I  have  pinn’d  upon  his  fleeve,  let 
him  fhew.  For  whether  he  were  the  man  who  "term’d  the  martyrs  Foxian  confeffors^  it 
matters  not ;  he  that  lhall  ftep  up  before  others  to  defend  a  Church  government,  which 
wants  almoft  no  circumftance,  but  only  a  name  to  be  a  plain  popedom,  a  government 
which  changes  the  fatherly  and  ever-teaching  difcipline  of  Chrift  into  that  lordly  and  un- 
inftrudting  jurifdidlion  which  properly  makes  the  pope  antichrift,  makes  himfelf  an  ac- 
cefiory  to  all  the  evil  committed  by  thofe,  who  are  arm’d  to  do  mifchief  by  that  undue 
government ;  which  they  by  their  wicked  deeds,  do  w  ith  a  kind  of  pafilve  and  unwitting 
obedience  to  God  deftroy.  But  he  by  plaufible  w’ords  and  traditions  againft  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  obftinately  feeks  to  maintain.  They  by  their  own  wickednefs  ruining  their  own 
unjuft  authority,  make  room  for  good  to  fucceed.  But  he  by  a  fhew  of  good  upholding 
the  evil  which  in  them  undoes  itfelf,  hinders  the  good  which  they  by  accident  let  in. 

Their 
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Their  manifeft  crimes  ferve  to  bring  forth  an  enfuing  good,  and  haften  a  remedy  againft 
themfelves  *,  and  his  feeming  good  tends  to  reinforce  their  felf-puni filing  crimes  and  his 
own,  by  doing  his  beft  to  delay  all  redrefs.  Shall  not  all  the  mifchief  which  other  men 
do  be  laid  to  his  charge,  if  they  do  it  by  that  unchurch-like  power  which  he  defends  ? 
Chrift  faith,  “  he  that  is  not  with  me,  is  againft  me,  and  he  that  gathers  not  with  me, 
fcatters.”  In  what  degree  of  enmity  to  Chrift  fhall  we'  place  that  man  then,  who  fo  is 
with  him,  as  that  it  makes  more  againft  him,  and  fo  gathers  with  him,  that  it  fcatters 
more  from  him  ?  Shall  it  avail  that  man  to  fay  he  honours  the  martyrs  memory,  and  treads 
in  their  fteps  ?  No  ;  the  Pharifees  confefs’d  as  much  of  the  holy  prophets.  Let  him,  and 
fuch  as  he,  when  they  are  in  their  beft  adtions,  even  at  their  prayers,  look  to  hear  that 
which  the  Pharifees  heard  from  John  the  Baptift,  when  they  leaft  expedted,  when  they 
rather  look’d  for  praife  from  him  ;  “  Generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  ye  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?”  Now  that  ye  have  ftarted  back  from  the  purity  of  Scripture, 
which  is  the  only  rule  of  reformation,  to  the  old  vomit  of  your  traditions  ;  now  that  ye 
have  either  troubled  or  leven’d  the  people  of  God,  and  the  dodtrine  of  the  gofpel  with 
fcandalous  ceremonies  and  mafs-borrow’d  Liturgies,  do  ye  turn  the  ul'e  of  that  truth 
which  ye  profels,  to  countenance  that  falfhood  which  ye  gain  by  ?  We  alfo  reverence  the 
martyrs,  but  rely  only  upon  the  Scriptures.  And  why  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  the 
martyrs,  I  fhall  be  content  with  fuch  reafons  as  my  confuter  himfelf  affords  me  ;  who  is, 
1  muft  needs  fay  for  him,  in  that  point  as  officious  an  adverfary  as  I  would  wifli  to  any 
man.  For,  “  firft,”  faith  he,  “there  may  be  a  martyr  in  a  wrong  caufe,  and  as  couragi- 
ous  in  fuffering  as  the  beft  ;  fometimes  in  a  good  caufe  with  a  forward  ambition  difpleafing 
to  God.  Other  whiles  they  that  ftory  of  them  out  of  blind  zeal  or  malice,  may  write 
many  things  of  them  untruly.”  If  this  be  fo,  as  ye  hear  his  own  confeflion,  with  what 
fafety  can  the  remonftrant  rely  upon  the  martyrs  as  “  Patrons  of  his  caufe,”  whenas  any 
of  thofe  who  are  alledged  for  the  approvers  of  our  Liturgy  or  Prelaty,  might  have  been, 
though  not  in  a  wrong  caufe,  martyrs  ?  yet  whether  not  vainly  ambitious  of  that -ho¬ 
nour,  or  whether  not  mifreported  or  mifunderflood  in  thofe  their  opinions,  God  only 
knows.  The  teftimony  of  what  we  believe  in  religion  muft  be  fuch  as  the  confcience 
may  reft  on  to  be  infallible  and  incorruptible,  which  is  only  the  word  of  God. 

SE  C  T.  V. 

His  fifth  fedlion  finds  itfelf  aggrieved  that  the  remonftrant  fhould  be  tax’d  with  the 
illegal  proceeding  of  the  high  commiflion,  and  oath  ex  officio  :  And  firft,  “whether  they 
were  illegal  or  no,  ’tis  more  than  he  knows.”  See  this  malevolent  fox  !  that  tyranny 
which  the  whole  kingdom  cry’d  out  againft  as  flung  with  adders  and  fcorpions,  that 
tyranny  which  the  Parliament  in  compaffion  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  hath 
diffolv’d  and  fetch’d  up  by  the  roots,  for  which  it  hath  receiv’d  the  public  thanks  and 
bleflings  of  thoufands  •,  this  oblcure  thorn-eater  of  malice  and  detraction,  as  well  as  of 
Quodlibets  and  Sophifms,  knows  not  whether  it  were  illegal  or  not.  Evil,  evil* 
would  be  your  reward,  ye  worthies  of  the  Parliament,  if  this  Sophifter  and  his  accomp¬ 
lices  had  the  cenfuring  or  the  founding  forth  of  your  labours.  And  that  the  Remonftrant 
cannot  wafh  his  hands  of  all  the  cruelties  exercis’d  by  the  Prelates,  is  paft  doubting. 
They  fcourged  the  confeffors  of  the  gofpel,  and  he  held  the  fcourgers  garments.  They 
executed  their  rage  •,  and  he,  if  he  did  nothing  elfe,  defended  the  government  with  the 
oath  that  did  it,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  the  caufe  of  it :  does  he  think  to  be 
counted  guiltlefs  ? 

SECT.  VI. 

In  the  following  fedlion  I  muft  foretel  ye,  readers,  the  doings  will  be  rough  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  the  baiting  of  a  Satyr.  And  if  the  work  feem  more  trivial  or  boiflerous  than 
for  this  aifeourfe,  let  the  remonftrant  thank  the  folly  of  this  confuter,  who  could  not  let 
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a  private  word  pafs,  but  he  mud  make  all  this  blaze  of  it.  I  had  laid,  that  becaufe  the 
rernonftrant  was  fo  much  offended  with  thofe  who  were  tart  againft  the  Prelates,  fure  he 
lov’d  toothlefs  fatyrs,  which  I  took  were  as  improper  as  a  toothed  fleekftone.  This 
champion  from  behind  the  arras  cries  out,  that  thofe  toothlefs  fatyrs  were  of  the  remon- 
ftrant’s.  making  *,  and  arms  himfelf  here  tooth  and  nail,  and  horn  to  boot,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  teeth,  or  rather  of  gums  in  the  fatyrs.  And  for  an  onfet  tells  me,  that  the 
-  fimily  of  a  fleekftone  “  fhews  I  can  be  as  bold  with  a  Prelate  as  familiar  with  a  laundrefs.” 
But  does  it  not  argue  rather  the  lafeivious  promptnefs  of  his  own  fancy,  who  from  the 
harmlefs  mention  of  a  fleekftone  could  neigh  out  the  remembrance  of  his  old  converfation 
among  the  Viraginian  trollops  ?  For  me,  if  he  move  me,  I  fhall  claim  his  own  oath,  the 
oath  ex  officio  againft  any  prieft  or  prelate  in  the  kingdom,  to  have  ever  as  much  hated 
fuch  pranks  as  the  beft  and  chafteft  of  them  all.  That  exception  which  I  made  againft 
toothlefs  fatyrs,  the  confuter  hopes  I  had  from  the  Satyrift,  but  is  far  deceiv’d  :  neither 
had  I  ever  read  the  hobbling  Diftich  which  he  means.  For  this  good  hap  I  had  from  a 
careful  education,  to  be  inur’d  and  feafon’d  betimes  with  the  beft  and  eleganteft  authors 
of  the  learned  tongues,  and  thereto  brought  an  ear  that  could  mcafure  a  juft  cadence,  and 
lean  without  articulating ;  rather  nice  and  humorous  in  what  was  tolerable,,  than  patient 
to  read  every  drawling  verfifier.  Whence  lighting  upon  this  title  of  “  toothlefs  Satyrs,”' 
I  will  not  conceal  ye  what  I  thought,  readers,  that  fure  this  muff:  be  fome  fucking  fatyr, 
who  might  have  done  better  to  have  us’d  his  coral,  and  made  an  end  of  breeding,  ere  he 
took  upon  him  to  wield  a  fatyr’s  whip.  But  when  I  heard  him  talk  of  “  fcowering  the 
rufty  fwords  of  elvifti  knights,”  do  not  blame  me,  if  I  chang’d  my  thought,  and  con¬ 
cluded  him  fome  defperate  cutler.  But  why  “  his  fcornful  mufe  could  never  abide  with 
tragic  fhoes  her  ancles  for  to  hide,”  the  pace  of  the  verfe  told  me  that  her  maukin- 
knuckles  were  never  fhapen  to  that  royal  bufkin.  And  turning  by  chance  to  the  fixth 
fatyr  of  his  fecond  book,  I  was  confirm’d  ;  where  having  begun  loftily  “  in  heaven’s 
univerfal  alphabet,”  he  falls  down  to  that  wretched  poornefs  and  frigidity,  as  to  talk  of 
“  Bridge-ftreet  in  Heaven,  and  the  Oftler  of  Heaven,”  and  there  wanting  other  matter 
to  catch  him  a  heat,  (for  certain  he  was  in  the  frozen  Zone  miferably  benumb’d)  with 
thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  betakes  him  to  whip  the  fign-pofts  of  Cambridge  ale- 
houfts,  the  ordinary  fubjedt  of  frefhmens  tales,  and  in  a  ftrain  as  pitiful.  Which  for  him 
who  would  be  counted  the  firft  Englifh  fatyr,  to  abafe  himfelf  to,  who  might  have  learnt 
better  among  the  Latin  and  Italian  fatyrifts,  and  in  our  own  tongue  from  the  “  Vifion 
and  Creed  of  Pierce  Plowman,”  befides  others  before  him,  manifefted  a  prefumptuous 
undertaking  with  weak  and  unexamin’d  fhoulders.  For  a  fatyr  as  it  was  born  out  of  a 
Tragedy,  fo  ought  to  refemble  his  parentage,  to  ftrike  high,  and  adventure  dangeroufly 
at  the  moft  eminent  vices  among  the  greateft  perfons,  and  not  to  creep  into  every  blind 
taphoufe  that  fears  a  conftable  more  than  a  fatyr.  But  that  fuch  a  poem  fhould  be 
toothlefs,  I  ftill  affirm  it  to  be  a  bull,  taking  away  the  effence  of  that  which  it  calls  it- 
felf.  For  if  it  bite  neither  the  perfons  nor  the  vices,  how  is  it  a  fatyr  ?  and  if  it  bite 
either,  how  is  it  toothlefs  ?  fo  that  toothlefs  fatyrs  are  as  much  as  if  he  had  faid  toothlefs 
teeth.  What  we  fhould  do  therefore  with  this  learned  comment  upon  Teeth  and  Horns, 
which  hath  brought  this  confutant  into  his  pedantic  kingdom  of  Cornucopia,  to  reward 
him  for  gloffing  upon  Horns  even  to  the  Flebrew-root,  I  know  not ;  unlefs  we  fhould 
commend  him  to  be  ledturer  in  Eaft-cheap  upon  St.  Luke’s  day,  when  they  fend  their 
tribute  to  that  famous  Haven  by  Deptford.  But  we  are  not  like  to  ’feape  him  fo.  For  now 
the  worm  of  Criticifm  works  in  him,  he  will  tell  us  the  derivation  of  “  German  rutters,  of 
meat,  and  of  ink,”  which  doubtlefs,  rightly  apply’d  with  fome  gall  in  it,  may  prove  good 
to  heal  this  tetter  of  Pedagoguifm  that  befpreads  him,  with  fuch  aTenafmus  of  originating, 
that  if  he  be  an  Arminian,  and  deny  original  fin,  all  the  Etymologies  of  his  book  fhall 
witnefs  that  his  brain  is  not  meanly  tainted  with  that  infe&ion. 
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SECT.  VII. 

His  feventh  fedtion  labours  to  cavil  out  the  flaws  which  were  found  in  the  remonftrant’s 
logic  ;  who  having  laid  down  for  a  general  propofition,  that  “  civil  polity  is  variable  and 
arbitrary,”  from  whence  was  inferr’d  logically  upon  him  that  he  had  concluded  the  po¬ 
lity  of  England  to  be  arbitrary,  for  general  includes  particular ;  here  his  defendant  is  not 
afhamed  to  confefs  that  the  remonftrant’s  propofition  was  fophiftical  by  a  Fallacy  called, 
ad  plures  interrogationes :  which  founds  to  me  fomewhat  ftrange  that  a  remonftrant  of 
that  pretended  fmcerity  fliould  bring  deceitful  and  double-dealing  propofitions  to  the 
parliament.  The  truth  is,  he  had  let  flip  a  fhrewd  paffage  ere  he  was  aware,  not  think¬ 
ing  the  conclufion  would  turn  upon  him  with  fuch  a  terrible  edge,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  wind  out  of  the  briars,  he  or  his  fubftitute  feems  more  willing  to  lay  the  integrity 
of  his  logic  to  pawn,  and  grant  a  fallacy  in  his  own  major  where  none  is,  than  to  be  for¬ 
ced  to  uphold  the  inference.  For  that  diftindtion  of  poflible  and  lawful  is  ridiculous 
to  be  fought  for  in  that  propofition  ;  no  man  doubting  that  it  is  poflible  to  change  the 
form  of  civil  polity  •,  and  that  it  is  held  lawful  by  that  Major,  the  word  “  arbitrary” 
implies.  Nor  will  this  help  him,  to  deny  that  it  is  arbitrary  “  at  any  time,  or  by  any 
undertakers,”  (which  are  two  limitations  invented  by  him  fince)  for  when  it  Hands  as  he 
will  have  it  now  by  his  fecond  edition,  “  civil  polity  is  variable,  but  not  at  any  time, 
or  by  any  undertakers,”  it  will  refult  upon  him,  belike  then  at  fome  time,  and  by 
fome  undertakers  it  may.  And  fo  he  goes  on  mincing  the  matter,  till  he 
meets  with  fomething  in  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  he  takes  heart  again,  and  holds  his 
Major  at  large.  But  by  and  by,  as  foon  as  the  fhadow  of  Sir  Francis  hath  left  him,  he 
falls  off  again  warping  and  warping,  till  he  come  to  contradidt  himfelf  in  diameter  ;  and 
denies  flatly  that  it  is  “  either  variable  or  arbitrary,  being  once  fettled.”  Which  third 
fhift  is  no  lefs  a  piece  of  laughter  :  For  before  the  Polity  was  fettled,  how  could  it  be 
variable,  whenas  it  was  no  polity  at  all,  but  either  an  anarchy  or  a  tyranny  ?  That  limi¬ 
tation  therefore,  of  after  fettling,  is  a  mere  tautology.  So  that  in  fine  his  former  afler- 
tion  is  now  recanted,  and  “  civil  polity  is  neither  variable  nor  arbitrary.” 

SECT.  VIII. 

Whatever  elfe  may  perfuade  me  that  this  confutation  was  not  made  without  fome 
afiiflance  or  advice  of  the  remonftrant,  yet  in  this  eighth  fedtion  that  his  hand  was  not 
greatly  intermix’d,  I  can  eafily  believe.  For  it  begins  with  this  furmife,  that  “  not  hav¬ 
ing  tQ  accufe  the  remonftrant  to  the  king,  I  do  it  to  the  parliament”  which  conceit  of 
the  man  cleanly  ihoves  the  king  out  of  the  parliament,  and  makes  two  bodies  of  one. 
Whereas  the  remonftrant  in  the  epiftie  to  his  laft  “  fhort  anfwer,  gives  his  fuppofal  that 
thev  cannot  be  fever’d  in  the  rights  of  their  feveral  concernments.”  Mark,  readers,  if 
they  cannot  be  fevered  in  what  is  feveral  (which  cafts  a  bull’s  eye  to  go  yoke  with  the 
toothlefs  fatyrs,  how  fhould  they  be  fever’d  in  their  common  concernments,  the  welfare 
of  the  land,  by  due  accufation  of  fuch  as  are  the  common  grievances,  among  which  I 
took  the  remonftrant  to  be  one  ?  And  therefore  if  I  accufed  him  to  the  parliament,  it 
was  the  fame  as  to  accufe  him  to  the  king.  Next  he  cafts  it  into  the  difli  of  I  know 
not  whom,  “  that  they  flatter  fome  of  the  houfe,  and  libel  others  whofe  confciences 
made  them  vote  contrary  to  fome  proceedings.”  Thofe  fome  procedings  can  be  under- 
ftood  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  deputy’s  execution.  And  can  this  private  concodtor  of 
male- content,  at  the  very  inftant  when  he  pretends  to  extol  the  parliament,  afford  thus 
to  blur  over,  rather  than  to  mention  that  public  triumph  of  their  juftice  and  ccnftancy, 
fo  high,  fo  glorious,  fo  reviving  to  the  fainted  commonwealth,  with  fuch  a  fufpicious  and 
murmuring  expreflion  as  to  call  it  fome  Proceedings  ?  and  yet  immediately  he  falls  to 
glozing,  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  that  rejoic’d  at  thefe  times.  But  I  fhall  difcover  to 
ye,  readers,  that  this  his  praifmg  of  them  is  as  full  of  nonfenfe  and  fcholaftic  foppery, 
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as  his  meaning  he  himfelf  difcovers  to  be  full  of  clofe  malignity.  His  firft  encomium 

is,  “  that  the  fun  looks  not  upon  a  braver,  nobler  convocation  than  is  that  of  king, 
peers,  and  commons.”  One  thing  I  beg  of  ye  readers,  as  ye  bear  any  zeal  to  learning, 
to  elegance,  and  that  which  is  called  decorum  in  the  writing  of  praife,  efpecially  on  fuch. 
a  noble  argument,  ye  would  not  be  offended,  though  I  rate  this  cloifter’d  lubber  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  deferts.  Where  didfl  thou  learn  to  be  fo  aguifh,  fo  pufillanimous,  thou  lozel 
batehelor  of  art,  as  againft  all  cuflom  and  life  of  fpeech  to  term  the  high  and  fovereign 
court  of  parliament,  a  convocation  ?  Was  this  the  flower  of  all  the  Synonima’s  and  vo¬ 
luminous  Papers,  whofe  belt  Folio’s  are  predeftin’d  to  no  better  end  than  to  make  wind¬ 
ing  fheets  in  Lent  for  pilchers  ?  Could’ft  thou  prefume  thus  with  one  word’s  fpeaking  to 
clap  as  it  were  under  hatches  the  king  with  all  his  peers  and  gentry  into  fquare  caps, 

.and  monkifh  hoods  ?  How  well  doft  thou  now  appear  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  that 
could  find  “  Bridge-flreet  and  Alehoufes  in  Heaven  ?”  why  didfl:  thou  not,  to  be  his 
perfed  imitator,  liken  the  king  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  lords  to  the  dodors  ? 
Neither  is  this  an  indignity  only  but  a  reproach,  to  call  that  inviolable  refidence  of  juf- 
tice  and  liberty,  by  fuch  an  odious  name  as  now  a  “  Convocation”  is  become,  which 
would  be  nothing  injured,  though  it  were  filled  the  houfe  of  bondage,  whereout  fo  many 
cruel  talks,  fo  many  unjuft  burthens  have  been  laden  upon  the  bruifed  confidences  of  fo 
many  chriftians  throughout  the  land.  But  which  of  thofe  worthy  deeds,  whereof  we  and 
our  ppfterity  muft  confefs  this  parliament  to  have  done  fomany  and  lb  noble,  which  of 
thofe  memorable  ads  comes  firfl  into  his  praifes  ?  none  of  all,  not  one.  What  will  he 
then  praife  them  for  ?  not  for  any  thing  doing,  but  for  deferring  to  do,  for  deferring  to 
chaftife  his  lewd  and  infolent  Compriefts  :  Not  that  they  have  deferr’d  all,  but  that  he 
hopes  they  will  remit  what  is  yet  behind.  For  the  reft:  of  his  oratory  that  follows,  fo 
juft  is  it  in  the  language  of  ftall-epiftle  nonfenfe,  that  if  he  who  made  it  can  underftand 

it,  I  deny  not  but  that  he  may  deferve  for  his  pains  a  caft  doublet.  When  a  man  would 
look  he  fhould  vent  fomething  of  his  own,  as  ever  in  a  fet  fpeech  the  manner  is  with 
him  that  knows  any  thing,  he,  left  we  fhould  not  take  notice  enough  of  his  barren  ftu- 
pidity,  declares  it  by  alphabet,  and  refers  us  to  odd  remnants  in  his  topics.  Nor  yet 
content  with  the  wonted  room  of  his  margent,  but  he  muft  cut  out  large  docks  and 
creeks  into  his  text  to  unlade  the  foolifh  frigate  of  his  unfeafonable  authorities,  not  there¬ 
with  to  praife  the  parliament,  but  to  tell  them  what  he  would  have  them  do. 
What  elfe  there  is,  he  jumbles  together  in  fuch  a  loft  conftrudion,  as  no  man  either 
letter’d  or  unletter’d,  will  be  able  to  piece  up.  I  fhall  fpare  to  tranfcribe  him,  but  if  I 
do  him  wrong,  let  me  be  fo  dealt  with. 

Now  although  it  be  a  digreflion  from  the  enfuing  matter,  yet  becaufe  it  fhall  not  be 
faid  I  am  apter  to  blame  others  than  to  make  trial  myfelf,  and  that  I  may  after  this 
harfb  difcord  touch  upon  a  fmoother  firing  a-while  to  entertain  myfelf  and  him  that  lift, 
with  fome  more  pleafing  fit,  and  not  the  leaft  to  teftify  the  gratitude  which  1  owe  to 
thofe  public  benefadors  of  their  country,  for  the  fnare  I  enjoy  in  the  common  peace  and 
good  by  iheir  inceflant  labours  ;  I  fhall  be  fo  troublefome  to  this  declaimer  for  once,  as 
to  fhesv  him  what  he  might  have  better  faid  in  their  praife :  wherein  I  muft  mention 
only  fome  few  things  of  many,  for  more  than  that  to  a  digreflion  may  not  be  granted. 
Although  certainly  their  adions  are  worthy  not  thus  to  be  fpoken  of  by  the  way,  yet  if 
hereafter  it  befall  me  to  attempt  fomething  more  anlwerable  to  their  great  merits,  I  per¬ 
ceive  how  hopelefs  it  will  be  to  reach  the  height  of  their  praifes  at  the  accomplifhment 
.of  that  expedition  that  waits  upon  their  noble  deeds,  the  unflnifhing  ■  whereof  already 
furpafles  what  others  before  them  have  left  enaded  with  their  utmoft  performance  .thro’ 
many  ages.  And  to  the  end  we  may  be  confident  that  what  they  do,  proceeds 
neither  from  uncertain  opinion,  nor  fudden  counfels,  but  from  mature  wifidom,  deliberate 
virtue,  and  dear  affedion  to  the  public  good ;  I  fhall  begin  at  that  which  made  them 
likelikeft  in  the  eyes  of  good  mien  to  effed  thofe  things  for  the  .recovery  of  decayed  reli- 
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gion  and  the  commonwealth,  which  they  who  were  beft  minded  had  long  wifhed  for, 
but  few,  as  the  times  then  were  defperate,  had  the  courage  to  hope  for.  Firft,  therefore, 
the  mold  of  them  being  either  of  ancient  and  high  nobility,  or  at  lead;  of  known  and 
well-reputed  anceftry,  which  is  a  great  advantage  towards  virtue  one  way,  but  in  ref- 
pe£t  of  wealth,  eafe  and  flattery,  which  accompanies  a  nice  and  tender  education,  is  as 
much  a  hindrance  another  way  ;  the  good  which  lay  before  them  they  took,  in  imitating 
the  worthieft  of  their  progenitors  ;  and  the  evil  which  affaulted  their  younger  years  by 
the  temptation  of  riches,  high  birth,  and  that  uiual  bringing  up,  perhaps  too  favourable 
and  too  remifs,  through  the  ftrength  of  an  inbred  goodnefs,  and  with  the  help  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  that  had  mark’d  them  out  for  no  mean  purpofes,  they  nobly  overcame. 
Yet  had  they  a  greater  danger  to  cope  with  •,  for  being  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
learning,  and  fent  to  thofe  places  which  were  intended  to  be  the  feed- plots  of  piety  and 
the  liberal  arts,  but  were  become  the  nurferies  of  fuperftition  and  empty  fpeculation,  as 
they  were  profperous  againft  thofe  vices  which  grow  upon  youth  out  of  idlenefs  and  fu- 
perfiuity,  fo  were  they  happy  in  working  off  the  harms  of  their  abufed  ftudies  and  la¬ 
bours  ;  correcting  by  the  clearnefs  of  their  own  judgment  the  errors  of  their  mif-inftruc- 
tion,  and  were  as  David  was,  wifer  than  their  teachers.  And  although  their  lot  fell  into 
fuch  times,  and  to  be  bred  in  fuch  places,  where  if  they  chanc’d  to  be  taught  any  thing 
good,  or  of  their  own  accord  had  learnt  it,  they  might  fee  that  prefently  untaught  them 
by  the  cuftom  and  ill  example  of  their  elders  ;  fo  far  in  all  probability  was  their  youth 
from  being  milled  by  the  Angle  power  of  example,  as  their  riper  years  were  known  to  be 
unmov’d  with  the  baits  of  preferment,  and  undaunted  for  any  difcouragement  and  terror 
which  appeared  often  to  thofe  that  lov’d  religion  and  their  native  liberty  :  which  two 
thing-  God  hath  infeparably  knit  together,  and  hath  difclofed  to  us,  that  they  who  feek 
to  corrupt  our  religion,  are  the  fame  that  would  enthral  our  civil  liberty.  Thus  in  the 
midft  of  all  difadvantages  and  difrefpects  (fome  alfo  at  laft  not  without  imprifonment 
and  open  difgraces  in  the  caufe  of  their  country)  having  given  proof  of  themfelves  to 
be  better  made  and  fram’d  by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  than  others  under 
the  holieft  precepts  and  beft  examples  have  been  headltrong  and  prone  to  vice  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm  ingrafted  honefty  not  oftner  buckled  in  the  conflict  than 
given  every  oppofition  the  foil ;  this  moreover  was  added  by  favour  from  Heaven,  as  an 
ornament  and  happinefs  to  their  virtue,  that  it  fhould  be  neither  obfcure  in  the  opini¬ 
on  of  men,  nor  eclipfed  for  want  of  matter  equal  to  illuftrate  itfelf  *,  God  and  man  con- 
fenting  in  joint  approbation  to  chufe  them  out  as  worthieft  above  others  to  be  both  the 
great  reformers  of  the  church,  and  the  reftorers  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor  did  they  de¬ 
ceive  that  expectation  which  with  the  eyes  and  defires  of  their  country  was  fixt  upon  them  5 
for  no  fooner  did  the  force  of  fo  much  united  excellence  meet  in  one  globe  of  bright- 
nefs  and  efficacy,  but  encountring  the  dazled  refiftance  of  tyranny,  they  gave  not  over, 
though  their  enemies  were  ftrong  and  futtle,  till  they  had  laid  her  groveling  upon  the 
fatai  block  :  with  one  ftroke  winning  again  our  loft  liberties  and  charters,  which  our 
forefathers  after  fo  many  battles  could  lcarce  maintain.  And  meeting  next,  as  I  may 
fo  refemble,  with  the  fecond  life  of  tyranny  (for  fhe  was  grown  an  ambiguous  monfter, 
and  to  be  fla  n  in  two  fhapes)  guarded  with  fuperftition  which  hath  no  fmall  power  to  cap¬ 
tivate  the  minds  of  men  otherwife  moft  wife,  they  neither  were  taken  with  her  mitred  hypo- 
crify,  nor  terrify’d  with  the  pufh  of  her  beftiai  horns,  but  breaking  them  immediately 
forc’d  her  to  unbend  the  pontifical  brow,  and  recoil  :  Which  repulfe  only  given  to  the 
prelates  (that  we  may  imagine  how  happy  their  removal  would  be)  was  the  producement 
of  fuch  glorious  effeefts  and  confequences  in  the  church,  that  if  I  fhould  compare  them 
with  thofe  exploits  of  higheft  fame  in  poems  and  Panegyrics  of  old  ;  I  am  certain  it 
would  but  diminiili  and  impair  their  worth,  who  are  now  my  argument :  For  thofe  ancient 
worthies  delivered  men  from  fuch  tyrants  as  were  content  to  inforce  only  an  outward 
obedience,  letting  the  mind  be  as  free  as  it  could  j  but  thefe  have  freed  us  from  a  doc¬ 
trine 
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trine  of  tyranny  that  offered  violence  and  corruption  even  to  the  inward  perfuafion.  They 
fet  at  liberty  nations  and  cities  of  men  good  and  bad  mixed  together ;  but  thefe  open¬ 
ing  the  pril'ons  and  dungeons,  call’d  out  of  darknefs  and  bonds  the  eledl  martyrs  and 
witneffes  of  their  redeemer.  They  reftor’d  the  body  to  eafe  and  wealth  ;  but  thefe  the 
oppreffed  confcience  to  that  freedom  which  is  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  gofpel  •,  tak¬ 
ing  off  thofe  cruel  burthens  impofed  not  by  neceffity,  as  other  tyrants  are  wont  for  the 
fafe-guard  of  their  lives,  but  laid  upon  our  necks  by  the  ftrange  wilfulnefs  and  wanton- 
nefs  of  a  needlefs  and  jolly  perfecutor  call’d  indifference.  Laftly,  fome  of  thofe  ancient 
deliverers  have  had  immortal  praifes  for  preferving  their  citizens  from  a  famine  of  corn. 
But  thefe  by  this  only  repulfe  of  an  unholy  hierarchy,  aimoft  in  a  moment  replenifh’d 
•with  faving  knowledge  their  country  nigh  famifh’d  for  want  of  that  which  fhould  feed 
their  fouls.  All  this  being  done  while  two  armies  in  the  field  flood  gazing  on,  the  one 
in  reverence  of  fuch  noblenefs  quietly  gave  back  and  diflodg’d ;  the  other,  fpight  of  the 
unrulinefs,  and  doubted  fidelity  in  fome  regiments,  was  either  perfuaded  or  compell’d  to 
difband  and  retire  home.  With  fuch  a  majefly  had  their  wifdom  begirt  itfelf,  that 
•whereas  others  had  levied  war  to  fubdue  a  nation  that  fought  for  peace,  they  fitting  here 
in  peace,  could  fo  many  miles  extend  the  force  of  their  fingle  words  as  to  overawe  the 
diffclute  floutnefs  of  an  armed  power  fecretly  ftirr’d  up  and  aimoft  hir’d  againft  them. 
And  having  by  a  folemn  proteftation  vow’d  themfelves  and  the  kingdom  anew  to  God 
and  his  fervice,  and  by  a  prudent  forefight  above  what  their  fathers  thought  on,  pre¬ 
vented  the  difiolution  and  fruftrating  of  their  defigns  by  an  untimely  breaking  up ;  not- 
withftanding  all  the  treafonous  plots  againft  them,  all  the  rumours  either  of  rebellion 
or  invafion,  they  have  not  been  yet  brought  to  change  their  conftant  refolution,  ever  to 
think  fearlefiy  of  their  own  fafeties,  and  hopefully  of  the  commonwealth :  which  hath 
gain’d  them  fuch  an  admiration  from  all  good  men,  that  now  they  hear  it  as  their  ordi¬ 
nary  furname,  to  be  faluted  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and  fit  as  Gods  among  daily 
petitions  and  public  thanks  flowing  in  upon  them.  Which  doth  fo  little  yet  exalt  them 
in  their  own  thoughts,  that  with  all  gentle  affability,  and  courteous  acceptance  they  both 
receive  and  return  that  tribute  of  thanks  which  is  tender’d  them  ;  teftifying  their  zeal 
and  defire  to  fpend  themfelves  as  it  were  piece-meal  upon  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of 
their  dillreffed  nation  :  infomuch  that  the  meaneft  artifans  and  labourers,  at  other  times 
alfo  women,  and  often  the  younger  fort  of  fervants  affembling  with  their  complaints, 
and  that  fometimes  in  a  lefs  humble  guife  than  for  petitioners,  have  gone  with  confidence, 
that  neither  their  meannefs  would  be  rejedled,  nor  their  fimplicity  contemn’d  ;  nor  yet 
their  urgency  diftafted  either  by  the  dignity,  wifdom,  or  moderation  of  that  fu’  reme  fe- 
nate  ;  nor  did  they  depart  unfatisfied.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  general  concourfe 
of  fuppliants,  the  free  and  ready  admittance,  the  willing  and  fpeedy  redrefs  in  wrhat  is 
pofiible,  it  will  not  feem  much  ctherwife,  than  as  if  fome  divine  comrniffion  from  Hea¬ 
ven  were  defcended  to  take  into  hearing  and  commiferation  the  long  remedilefs  affldtions 
of  this  kingdom  ;  were  it  not  that  none  more  than  themfelves  labour  to  remove  and 
divert  fuch  thoughts,  left  men  fhould  place  too  much  confidence  in  their  perfons,  ftill 
referring  us  and  ou  prayers  to  him  that  can  grant  all,  and  appointing  the  monthly  re¬ 
turn  of  public  faffs  and  fupplications.  Therefore  the  more  they  feek  to  humble  them¬ 
felves,  the  more  does  God  by  manifeft  figns  and  teftimonies,  vifibly  honour  their  pro¬ 
ceedings'-,  and  lets  them  as  the  mediators  of  this  his  covenant,  which  he  offers  us  to  re¬ 
new.  Wicked  men  daily  confpire  their  hurt,  and  it  comes  to  nothing -,  rebellion  rages 
in  our  Irifh  province,  but  with  miraculous  and  lofslefs  victories  of  few  againft  many,  is 
daily  difcomfited  and  broken ;  if  we  neglebt  not  this  early  pledge  of  God’s  inclining  for¬ 
wards  us,  by  the  flacknefs  of  our  needful  aids.  And  whereas  at  other  times  we  count  it 
ample  honour  when  God  vouchfafes  to  make  man  the  inftrument  and  fubordinate  wrorker 
of  his  gracious  will,  fuch  acceptation  have  their  prayers  found  with  him,  that  to  them 
he  hath  been  pleas’d  to  make  himfelf  the  agent,  and  immediate  performer  of  their  de- 
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fires  •,  diffolving  their  difficulties  when  they  are  thought  inexplicable,  cutting  out  ways 
for  them  where  no  paffage  could  be  feen  •,  as  who  is  there  fo  regardlefs  of  divine  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  from  late  occurrences  will  not  confefs  ?  If  therefore  it  be  fo  high  a  grace 
when  men  are  preferr’d  to  be  but  the  inferior  officers  of  good  things  from  God,  what  is 
it  when  God  himfelf  condefcends,  and  works  with  his  own  hands  to  fulfil  the  requefta 
of  men  ?  Which  I  leave  with  them  as  the  greateft  praife  that  can  belong  to  human  na¬ 
ture  r  not  that  we  ffiould  think  they  ate  at  the  end  of  their  glorious  progrefs,  but  that  they 
will  go  on  to  follow  his  Almighty  leading,  who  feems  to  have  thus  covenanted  with 
them ;  that  if  the  will  and  the  endeavour  ffiall  be  theirs,  the  performance  and  the  perfec¬ 
ting  fhall  be  his.  Whence  only  it  is  that  I  have  not  fear’d,  though  many  wife  men  have 
milcarried  in  praifing  great  defgns  before  the  utmoft  event,  becaufe  I  fee  who  is  their 
affiftant,  who  is  their  confederate,  who  hath  engaged  his  omnipotent  arm  to  fupport  and 
crown  with  fuccefs  their  faith,  their  fortitude,  their  juft  and  magnanimous  actions,,  till  he 
have  brought  to  pafs  all  that  expected  good  which  his  fervants  truft  is  in  his  thoughts 
to  bring  upon  this  land  in  the  full  and  perfect  reformation  of  his  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  digrefs’d,  readers,  from  my  former  fubjedt ;  but  into  fuch  a  path,  as 
I  doubt  not  ye  will  agree  with  me,  to  be  much  fairer,  and  more  delightful  than  the 
road- way  I  was  in.  And  how  to  break  off  fuddenly  into  thofe  jarring  notes  which  thiscon- 
futer  hath  fet  me,  1  muft  be  wary,  unlefs  I  can  provide  againft  offending  the  ear,  as  feme 
muficians  are  wont  fkilfully  to  fall  out  of  one  key  into  another,  without  breach  of 
harmony.  By  good  luck  therefore  his  ninth  feftion  is  fpent  in  mournful  elegy,  certain 
paffionate  foliloquies  •,  and  two  whole  pages  of  interrogatories  that  praife  the  remonftrant 
even  to  the  fonneting  of  his  freffi  cheeks,  quick  eyes,  round  tongue,  agil  hand  and 
nimble  invention.” 

In  his  tenth  fection  he  will  needs  ereft  figures,  and  tell  fortunes  ;  “  I  am  no  biffiop,” 
he  fays,  I  was  never  bom  to  it.”  Let  me  tell  therefore  this  wizard,  fince  he  calcu¬ 
lates  fo  right,  that  he  may  know  there  be  in  the  world,  and  I  among  thofe,  who  nothing 
admire  his  idol  a  biffioprk  *,  and  hold  that  it  wants  fo  much  to  be  a  bleffing,  as  that  I 
rather  deem  it  the  mereft,  the  falfeft,  the  moft  unfortunate  gift  of  fortune.  And  were  the 
punifhment  and  mifery  of  being  a  prelate  biffiop,  terminated  only  in  the  perfon,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  affliction  of  the  whole  diocefe,  if  I  would  wiffl  any  thing  in  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  foul  to  mine  enemy,  I  would  wiffl  him  the  biggeft  and  fatteft  biffioprie.  But 
he  proceeds  ;  and  the  familiar  belike  informs  him,  that  “  a  rich  widow,  or  a  lecture, 
or  both,  would  content  me  :”  whereby  1  perceive  him  to  be  more  ignorant  in  his  art  of 
divining  than  any  gipfy.  For  this  I  cannot  omit  without  ingratitude  to  that  Providence 
above,  who  hath  ever  bred  me  vip  in  plenty,  although  my  life  hath  not  been  unexpen- 
five  in  learning,  and  voyaging  about ;  fo  long  as  it  ffiall  pleafe  him  to  lend  me  what  he 
hath  hitherto  thought  good,  which  is  enough  to  ferve  me  in  all  honed  and  liberal  occa- 
fions,  and  fomething  over  befides,  I  were  unthankful  to  that  higheft  bounty,  if  I  fhou'ld 
make  mvfelf  fo  poor,  as  to  folicit  neeaiiy  any  fuch  kind  of  rich  hopes  as  this  Fortune¬ 
teller  dreams  of.  And  that  he  may  further  learn  how  his  aftrology  is  wide  all  the 
houfes  of  Heaven  in  fpeiling  marriages,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  him  thus  much  profeftiy, 
though  it  be  the  lofing  of  my  rich  hopes,  as  he  calls  them,  that  1  think  with  them  who 
both  in  prudence  and  elegance  of  fpirit,  would  chufe  a  virgth  of  mean  fortunes  honeft- 
ly  bred,  before  the  wealthier!  widow.  The  fiend  therefore  that  told  our  Chaldearr  the 
contrary,  was  a  lying  fiend.  His  next  venom  he  utters  againft  a  prayer  which  he 
found  in  the  animadverfions,  angry  it  feems  to  find  any  prayers  but  in  the  fcrvice-book 
he  difLikes  it,  and  I  therefore  like  it  the  better.  “  It  was  theatrical,”  he  fays  ;  and 
yet  it  confifted  moft  of  fcripture  language  •,  it  had  no  Rubric  to  be  fang  in  an  antic  cope 
upon  the  ftage  of  a  high  altar.  ‘4  It  was  big-mouth’d”  he  fays  ;  no  marvel,  if  it  were 
fram’d  as  the  voice  of  three  kingdoms :  neither  was  it  a  prayer  fo  much  as  a  hymn 
in  profe,  frequent  both  in  the  prophets,  and  in  human  authors  ;  therefore  the  ftile  was 

greater 
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greater  than, for  an  ordinary  prayer.  “  It  was  an  aftonifhing  prayer.”  I  thank  him  for 
that  confetfion,  fo  it' was  intended  to  aftound  and  to  aftonifh  the  guilty  prelates  ;  and  this 
confuter  confefles  that  with  him  it  wrought  that  eflfeft.  But  in  that  which  follows,  he 
does  not  play  the  foothfayer,  but  the  diabolic  flanderer  of  prayers.  “  It  was  made,” 
he  fays,  44  not  fo  much  to  pleafe  God,  or  to  benefit  the  Weal-public  ”  (how  dares  the 
viper  judge  that  ?)  “  but  to  intimate,”  faith  he,  44  your  good  abilities  to  her  that  is 
your  rich  hopes,”  your  Maronilla.”  How  hard  is  it  when  a  man  meets  with  a  fool  to 
keep  his  tongue  from  folly  ?  That  were  miferable  indeed  to  be  a  courtier  of  Maro¬ 
nilla,  and  withal  of  fuch  a  haplefs  invention,  as  that  no  way  fhould  be  left  me  to 
prefent  my  meaning,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  canting  probationer  of  orifons.  The  Re- 
monftrant,  when  he  was  as  young  as  I,  could 

Toothlefs  44  Teach  each  hollow  grove  to  found  his  love, 

Satyrs,  Wearying  echo  with  one  changelefs  word.” 

And  fo  he  well  might,  and  all  his  auditory  befides  with  his  u  teach  each.” 

Toothlefs  44  Whether  fo  me  lift  my  lovely  thoughts  to  fing, . 

Satyrs,  Come  dance  ye  nimble  dryads  by  my  fide,  - 

Whiles  I  report  my  fortunes  or  my  loves.’-’ 

Delicious  1  he  had  that  whole  Bevie  at  command  whether  in  *morrice  or  at  may-pole  ; 
whilft  I  by  this  figure-cafter  muft  be  imagin’d  in  fuch  diftrefs  as  to  fue  to  Maronilla,  and 
yet  left  fo  impoveriih’d  of  what  to  fay,  as  to  turn  my  liturgy-  into  my  lady’s  Pfalter. 
Believe  it  Graduate,  I  am  not  altogether  fo  ruftic,  and  nothing  fo  irreligious,  but  as  far 
diftant  from  a  ledturer,  as  the  mereft  laic,  for  any  confecrating  hand  of  a  prelate  that  fhall 
ever  touch  me.  Yet  I  fhall  not  decline  the  more  for  that,  to  fpeak  my  opinion  in  the 
controverfy  next  mov’d,  44  Whether  the  people  may  be  allowed  for  competent  judges  of 
a  minifter’s  ability.”  For  how  elfe  can  be  fulfill’d  that  which  God  hath'  promifed,  to 
pour  out  fuch  abundance  of  knowledge  upon  all  forts  of  men  in  the  times  of  the  gofpel  ? 
how  fhould  the  people  examine  the  dodtrine  which  is  taught  them,  as  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles  continually  bid  them  do  ?  how  fhould  they  44  difcern  and  beware  of  falfe  pro¬ 
phets,  and  try  every  fpirit,”  if  they  muft  be  thought  unfit  to  judge  of  the  minifter’s 
.. abilities  ?  The  apoftles  ever  labour’d  to  perfuade  the  chriftian  flock  that  they  44  were 
call’d  in  Chrift  to  all  perfedtnefs  of  lpiritual  knowledge,  and  full  afiurance  of  under- 
{landing  in  the  myftcry  of  God.”  But  the  non-refident  and  plurality-gaping  Prelates, 
the  gulphs  and  whirlpools  of  benefices,  but  the  dry  pits  of  all  found  dodlrine,  that  they 
may  the  better  preach  what  they  lift  to  their  fheep,  are  ftill  pofleffing  them  that  they  are 
fheep  indeed,  without  judgment,  without  underftanding,  44  the  very  beafts  of  mount 
Sinai,”  as  this  confuter  calls  them  ;  which  words  of  theirs  may  lerve  to  condemn  them 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  to  fhew  the  grofs  contrarieties  that  are  in  their  opinions  : 
For  while  none  think  the  people  fo  void  of  knowledge  as  the  prelates  think  them,  none 
are  fo  backward  and  malignant  as  they  to  beftow  knowledge  upon  them ;  both  by  fup- 
prefling  the  frequency  of  fermons,  and  the  printed  explanations  of  the  Englifh  bible. 
No  marvel  if  the  people  turn  beafts,  when  their  teachers  themfelves,  as  Ifaiah  c^lls  them, 
“  are  dumb  and  greedy  dogs,  that  can  never  have  enough,  ignorant,  blind,  and  cannot 
underftand  •,  who  while  they  all  look  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his 
quarter,”  how  many  parts  of  the  land  are  fed  with  windy  ceremonies  inftead  of  fincere 
milk ;  and  while  one  prelate  enjoys  the  nourifhment  and  right  of  twenty  minifters,  how 
many  wafte  places  are  left  as  dark  as  44  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  fitting  in  the  region  and 
fhadow  of  death,”  without  preaching  minifter,  without  light.  So  little  care  they  of 
beafts  to  make  them  men,  that  by  their  forcerous  dodkrine  of  formalities,  they  take  the 
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way  to  transform  them  out  of  Chriftian  men  into  Judaizing  beads.  Had  they  but  taught 
the  land,  or  differed  it  to  be  taught,  as  Chrift  would  it  fhould  have  been  in  all  plenteous 
difpenfation  of  the  word,  then  the  poor  mechanic  might  have  fo  accuftom’d  his  ear  to 
good  teaching,  as  to  have  difcern’d  between  faithful  teachers  and  falfe.  But  now  with  a 
mod;  inhuman  cruelty  they  who  have  put  out  the  peoples  eyes,  reproach  them  of  their 
blindnefs ;  jud  as  the  Pharifees  their  true  fathers  were  wont,  who  could  not  indure  that 
the  people  fhould  be  thought  competent  judges  of  Chrid’s  dodlrine,  although  we  know 
they  judg’d  far  better  than  thofe  great  rab'oies  :  yet  “  this  People,”  faid  they,  “  that 
knows  not  the  law  is  accurd.”  We  need  not  the  authority  of  Pliny  brought  to  tell  us, 
the  people  cannot  judge  of  a  minider :  yet  that  hurts  not.  For  as  none  can  iudge  of  a 
painter,  or  datuary,  but  he  who  is  an  artid,  that  is,  either  in  the  Pradtic  or  Theory, 
which  is  often  feparated  from  the  Pradic,  and  judges  learnedly  without  it;  fo  none  can 
judge  of  a  chridian  teacher,  but  he  who  hath  either  the  practice,  or  the  knowledge  of 
chridian  religion,  though  not  fo  artfully  digeded  in  him.  And  who  almod  of  the 
meaned  chridians  hath  not  heard  the  fcriptures  often  read  from  his  Childhood,  befides  fo 
many  fermons  and  ledures  more  in  number  than  any  dudent  hath  heard  in  philofophy, 
whereby  he  may  eafily  attain  to  know  when  he  is  wifely  taught,  and  when  weakly  ? 
whereof  three  ways  I  remember  are  fet  down  in  fcripture  :  The  one  is  to  read  often  that 
bed  of  books  written  to  this  purpofe,  that  not  the  wife  only,  but  the  dmple  and  igno¬ 
rant  may  learn  by  them  ;  the  other  way  to  know  of  a  minider,  is  by  the  life  he  leads, 
whereof  the  meaned  underdanding  may  be  apprehenfive.  The  lad  way  to  judge 
aright  in  this  point,  is,  when  he  who  judges,  lives  a  chridian  life  himfelf.  Which  of 
thefe  three  will  the  confuter  affirm  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  plain  artizan  ?  And  what 
reafon  then  is  there  left  wherefore  he  fhould  be  denied  his  voice  in  the  eledion  of  his 
minider,  as  not  thought  a  competent  dilcerner  ?  It  is  but  arrogance  therefore,  and  the 
pride  of  a  metaphyfical  fume,  to  think  that  “  the  mutinous  rabble”  (for  fo  he  calls  the 
chridian  congregation)  “  would  be  fo  midaken  in  a  clerk  of  the  univerdty”  that  were  to 
be  their  minider.  I  doubt  me  thofe  clerks  that  think  fo,  are  more  midaken  in  them- 
felves  ;  and  what  with  truanting  and  debauchery,  what  with  falfe  grounds  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  natural  faculties  in  many  of  them  (it  being  a  maxim  in  fome  men  to  fend  the 
dmpled  of  their  fons  thither J  perhaps  there  would  be  found  among  them  as  many  unlolid 
and  corrupted  judgments  both  in  dodrine  and  life,  as  in  any  other  two  corporations  of 
like  bignefs.  This  is  undoubted,  that  if  any  carpenter,  fmith,  or  weaver,  were  fuch  a 
bungler  in  his  trade,  as  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  their  proreffion,  he  would 
darve  for  any  cudom.  And  fhould  he  exercife  his  manufadure  as  little  as  they  do  their 
talents,  he  would  forget  his  art  :  and  fhould  he  midake  his  tools  as  they  do  theirs, 
he  would  marr  all  the  work  he  took  in  hand.  How  few  among  them  that  know  to  write, 
or  fpeak  in  a  pure  dile  ;  much  lefs  to  didinguifh  the  Ideas,  and  various  kinds  of  dile  ;  in 
Latin  barbarous,  and  oft  not  without  Solecifms,  declaiming  in  rugged  and  mifcella- 
neous  gear  blown  together  by  the  four  winds,  and  in  their  choice  preferring  the  gay  rank- 
nefs  of  Apuleius,  Arnobius,  or  any  modern  Fudianid,  before  the  native  Latinifms  of 
Cicero.  In  the  Greek  tongue  mod  of  them  unletter’d,  or  “  unenter’d  to  any  found 
proficiency  in  thofe  Attic  maders  of  moral  wifdom  and  eloquence.  In  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  be  underdood,  except  it  be  fome  few  of  them,  their  lips  are  ut¬ 
terly  uncircumcis’d.  No  lefs  are  they  out  of  the  way  in  philofophy,  pedering  their 
heads  with  the  faplefs  dotages  of  old  Paris  and  Salamanca.  And  that  which  is  the  main 
point,  in  their  fermons  affefting  the  comments  and  podils  of  friars  and  jefuits,  but  dom¬ 
ing  and  flighting  the  reformed  writers :  Infomuch  that  the  better  fort  among  them  will 
confefs  it  a  rare  matter  to  hear  a  true  edifying  fermon  in  either  of  their  great  churches ; 
and  that  fuch  as  are  mod  humm’d  and  applauded  there,  would  fcarce  be  differed  the 
lecond  hearing  in  a  grave  congregation  of  pious  chridians.  Is  there  caufe  why  thefe 
men  fhould  overwean,  and  be  lo  queafy  of  the  rude  multitude,  led  their  deep  worth 
fhould  be  undervalued  for  want  of  fit  umpires  ?  No,  my  matriculated  confutant,  there 
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will  not  want  in  any  congregation  of  this  ifland,  that  hath  not  been  altogether  famifhed, 
or  wholly  perverted  with  prelatifh  leaven  ;  there  will  not  want  divers  plain  and  folid  men, 
that  have  learnt  by  the  experience  of  a  good  confcience,  what  it  is  to  be  well  taught,  who 
will  foon  look  through  and  through  both  the  lofty  nakednefs  of  your  latinizing  barbarian, 
and  the  finical  goofery  of  your  neat  fermon-adtor.  And  fo  I  leave  you  and  your  fellow 
“  Stars as  you  term  them,  of  either  Horizon,”  meaning  I  fuppofe  either  Hemi- 
fphere,  unlefs  you  will  be  ridiculous  in  your  aftronomy  :  for  the  rational  horizon  in  hea¬ 
ven  is  but  one,  and  the  fenfible  horizons  in  earth  are  innumerable  ;  fo  that  your  allufion 
was  as  erroneous  as  your  ftars.  But  that  you  did  well  to  prognofticate  them  all  at  lowed: 
in  the  horizon  ;  that  is,  either  feeming  bigger  than  they  are  through  the  mift  and  vapour 
which  they  raife,  or  elfe  finking  and  wafted  to  the  fnuff  in  their  weftern  focket. 

SECT.  XI. 

His  eleventh  fedtion  intends  I  know  not  what,  unlefs  to  clog  us  with  the  relittue  of  his 
phlegmatic  floth,  difcufting  with  a  heavy  pulfe  the  “  expedience  of  fet  forms  :**  which  no 
queftion  but  to  fome,  and  for  fome  time  may  be  permitted,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
uiefully  fet  forth  by  the  church  a  common  Diredtory  of  public  prayer,  efpecially  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  facraments.  But  that  it  fhould  therefore  be  inforced  where  both  mi- 
nifter  and  people  profefs  to  have  no  need,  but  to  be  fcandalized  by  it,  that,  I  hope,  every 
fenfible  chriftian  will  deny  :  and  the  reafons  of  fuch  denial  the  confuter  himfelf,  as  his 
bounty  ftill  is  to  his  adverfary,  will  give  us  out  of  his  affirmation.  Firft,  faith  he,  “  God 
in  his  providence  hath  chofen  fome  to  teach  others,  and  pray  for  others,  as  minifters  and 
paftors.”  Whence  I  gather,  that  however  the  faculty  of  others  may  be,  yet  that  they 
whom  God  hath  fet  apart  to  his  miniftry,  are  by  him  endued  with  an  ability  of  prayer  ; 
becaufe  their  office  is  to  pray  for  others,  and  not  to  be  the  lip-working  deacons  of  other 
men’s  appointed  words.  Nor  is  it  eafily  credible,  that  he  who  can  preach  well,  fhould  be 
unable  to  pray  well  whenas  it  is  indeed  the  fame  ability  to  fpeak  affirmatively,  or  doc- 
trinally,  and  only  by  changing  the  mood,  to  fpeak  prayingly.  In  vain  therefore  do  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  want  utterance  in  prayer,  who  can  find  utterance  to  preach.  And  if  prayer  be  the 
gift  of  the  fpirit,  why  do  they  admit  thofe  to  the  miniftry,  who  want  a  main  gift  of  their 
function,  and  prefcribe  gifted  men  to  ufe  that  which  is  the  remedy  of  another  man’s  want ; 
fetting  them  their  tafks  to  read,  whom  the  fpirit  of  God  ftands  ready  to  affift  in  his  ordi¬ 
nance  with  the  gift  of  free  conceptions  ?  What  if  it  be  granted  to  the  infirmity  of  fome  mi¬ 
nifters  (though  fuch  feem  rather  to  be  half  minifters;  to  help  themfelves  with  a  fet  form, 
fhall  it  therefore  be  urged  upon  the  plenteous  graces  of  others  P  And  let  it  be  granted  to 
fome  people  while  they  are  babes,  in  chriftian  gifts,  were  it  not  better  to  take  it  away  foon 
alter,  as  we  do  loitering  books,  and  interlineary  tranflations  from  children  ;  to  ftir  up  and 
exercile  that  portion  oi  the  fpirit  which  is  in  them,  and  not  impofe  it  upon  congregations 
wffio  not  only  deny  to  need  it,  but  as  a  thing  troubiefome  and  offenfive,  refufe  it  ?  Ano¬ 
ther  rcafon  which  he  brings  lor  liturgy,  is  “  the  preferving  of  Order,  Unity,  and  Piety 
and  the  fame  fhall  be  my  reafon  agamft  liturgy.  For  I,  readers,  fhall  always  be  of  this 
opinion  that  obedience  to  the  fpirit  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  fair  feeming  pretences  of 
men,  is  the  beft  and  molt  dutiful  order  that  a  chriftian  can  obferve.  If  the  fpirit  of  God 
manifeft  the  gift  of  prayer  in  his  minifter,  what  more  feemly  order  in  the  congregation, 
than  to  go  along  with  that  man  in  our  devouteft  affedlions  ?  For  him  to  abridge  himfelf  by 
reading,  and  to  loreftal  himfelf  in  thofe  petitions,  which  he  muft  either  omit,  or  vainly 
repeat,  when  he  comes  into  the  pulpit  under  a  (hew  of  order,  is  the  greateft  diforder. 
Nor  is  unity  lefs  broken,  efpecially  by  our  liturgy,  though  this  author  would  almoft 
bring  the  communion  of  faints  to  a  communion  of  liturgical  words.  For  what  other  re¬ 
formed  church  holds  communion  with  us  by  our  liturgy,  and  does  not  rather  diffike  it  ? 
and  among  ourfelves,  who  knows  it  not  to  have  been  a  perpetual  caufe  of  difunion  ? 
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Laftly,  it  hinders  piety  rather  than  fets  it  forward,  being  more  apt  to  weaken  the  fpi- 
ritual  faculties,  if  the  people  be  not  weaned  from  it  in  due  time  •,  as  the  daily  pouring  iff  of 
hot  waters  quenches  the  natural  heat.  For  not  only  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  alfo  the 
improvement  of  God’s  lpirit  is  quickned  by  ufing.  Whereas  they  who  will  ever  adhere  to 
liturgy,  bring  themfelves  in  the  end  to  fuch  a  pafs  by  over-much  leaning,  as  to  lofe  even 
the  legs  of  their  devotion.  Thefe  inconveniences  and  dangers  follow  the  compelling  of  fet 
forms  :  but  that  the  toleration  of  the  Lnglifh  liturgy  now  in  ufe,  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  compelling  of  any  other  which  the  reformed  churches  ufe,  thefe  reafons  following  may 
evince.  To  contend  that  it  is  fantaftical,  if  not  fenfelefs  in  fome  places,  were  a  copious 
argument,  efpecially  in  the  Refponfories.  For  fuch  alternations  as  are  there  ufed,  mult  be 
by  feveral  perfons  ;  but  the  minifter  and  the  people  cannot  fo  fever  their  interefts,  as  to 
fuftain  feveral  perfons  he  being  the  only  mouth  of  the  whole  body  which  he  prefents. 
And  if  the  people  pray,  he  being  filent,  or  they  afk  one  thing,  and  he  another,  it  either 
changes  the  property,  making  the  prieft  the  people,  and  the  people  the  prieft  by  turns, 
or  elfe  makes  two  perfons  and  two  bodies  reprefentative  w'here  there  fhould  be  but  one. 
Which  if  it  be  nought  elfe,  muft  needs  be  a  ftrange  quaintnefs  in  ordinary  prayer.  The 
like,  or  worfe,  may  be  laid  of  the  Litany,  wherein  neither  prieft  nor  people  fpeak  any  in¬ 
tire  fenfe  of  themfelves  throughout  the  whole,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it ;  only  by 
the  timely  contribution  of  their  parted  ftakes,  doling  up  as  it  were  the  Schifm  of  a  fliceft 
prayer,  they  pray  not  in  vain,  for  by  this  means  they  keep  life  between  them  in  a  piece  of 
gafping  fenfe,  and  keep  down  the  faucinefsof  a  continual  rebounding  nonfenfe.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  as  it  hath  been  far  from  the  imitation  of  any  warranted  prayer,  fo  v:e  all  know 
it  hath  been  obvious  to  be  the  pattern  of  many  a  jig.  And  he  who  hath  but  read  in  good 
books  of  devotion  and  no  more,  cannot  befo  either  of  ear  or  judgment  unpradtifed  to  di- 
ftinguifh  what  is  grave,  pathetical,  devout  and  what  not,  but  will  prefently  perceive  this 
liturgy  all  over  in  Conception  lean  and  dry,  of  affections  empty  and  unmoving,  of  paffon, 
or  any  height  whereto  the  foul  might  foar  upon  the  wings  of  zeal,  deftitute  and  barren  ; 
befides  errors,  Tautologies,  impertinences,  as  thofe  thanks  in  the  woman’s  churching  for 
her  delivery  from  fun-burning  and  moon-blafting,  as  if  fhe  had  been  travailing  not  in  her 
bed,  but  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia.  So  that  while  fome  men  ceafe  not  to  admire  the  incom¬ 
parable  frame  of  our  liturgy,  I  cannot  but  admire  as  faft  what  they  think  is  become  of 
judgment  and  tafte  in  other  men,  that  they  can  hope  to  be  heard  without  laughter.  And 
if  this  were  all,  perhaps  it  were  a  compliable  matter.  But  when  we  remember  this  our 
liturgy  where  we  found  it,  whence  we  had  it,  and  yet  where  we  left  it,  ftili  leaving  to  all 
the  abominations  of  the  antichriftian  temple,  it  may  be  wondred  hcvr  we  can  demur  whe¬ 
ther  it  fhould  be  done  away  or  no,  and  not  rather  fear  we  have  highly  offended  in  ufing  it 
folong.  It  hath  indeed  been  oretended  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  mafs,  but  fo  little 
proved,  that  whereas  other  corrupt  liturgies  have  had  withal  fuch  a  feeming  antiquity,  as 
that  their  publifners  have  ventured  to  afcribe  them  with  their  worft  corruptions  either  to 
St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  or  at  leaft  to  Chryfoftome  or  Bafil,  ours  hath  been  never 
able  to  find  either  age  or  author  allowable,  on  whom  to  father  thofe  things  therein  which 
are  leaft  offenfive,  except  the  two  creeds,  for  TeDeum  has  a  fmatch  in  it  of  Limbus  Pa- 
trum  :  as  if  (Thrift  had  not  “  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  before  he  had  *•  overcome 
the  fharpnefs  of  death.”  So  that  having  received  it  from  the  papal  church  as  an  original 
creature,  for  aught  can  be  fhewn  to  the  contrary,  formed  and  fafhioned  by  work-mafters 
ill  to  be  trufted,  we  may  be  affured  that  if  God  loath  the  beft  of  an  idolater’s  prayer,  much 
more  the  conceited  tangle  of  his  prayer.  This  confuter  himfelf  confeffes  that  a  community 
of  the  fame  fet  form  in  prayers,  is  that  which  “  makes  Church  and  Church  truly  one  ;  ” 
we  then  ufing  a  liturgy  far  more  like  to  the  mafs-book  than  to  any  proteftant  fet  form,  by 
his  own  words  muft  have  more  communion  with  the  Rcmifh  church,  than  with  any  oi  the 
reformed.  How  can  we  then  not  partake  with  them  the  curfe  and  vengeance  or  their  iu- 
perftition,  to  whom  we  come  fo  near  in  the  lame  fet  form  and  drefs  of  our  devotion  ?  Do 
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-we  think  to  fift  the  matter  finer  than  we  are  lure  God  in  his  jealoufy  will,  who  detefted 
both  the  gold  and  the  fpoil  of  idolatrous  cities,  and  forbid  the  eating  of  things  offered  to 
idols?  Are  we  flronger  than  he,  to  brook  that  which  his  heart  cannot  brook  ?  It  is  not 
furely  becaufe  we  think  that  prayers  are  no  where  to  be  had  but  at  Rome  ?  that  were  a 
foul  fcorn  and  indignity  caft  upon  all  the  reformed  churches,  and  our  own  :  if  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  all  the  godly  minifters  of  England  are  not  able  to  new-mould  a  better  and  more 
pious  liturgy  than  this  which  was  conceived  and  infanted  by  an  idolatrous  mother,  how 
bafely  were  that  to  efteern  of  God’s  fpirit,  and  all  the  holy  bleffmgs  and  privileges  of  a 
true  church  above  a  falfe  ?  Hark  ye  prelates,  is  this  your  glorious  mother  of  England, 
-who  whenas  Chrifthath  taught  her  to  pray,  thinks  it  not  enough  unlefs  fhe  add  thereto  the 
teaching  of  antichrift  ?  how  can  we  believe  ye  would  refufe  to  take  the  ftipend  of  Rome, 
when  ye  fhame  not  to  live  upon  the  alms-bafket  of  her  prayers  ?  Will  ye  perfuade  us  that 
ye  can  curfe  Rome  from  your  hearts,  when  none  but  Rome  muft  teach  ye  to  pray  ?  Abra¬ 
ham  difdained  to  take  fo.  much  as  a  thread  or  a  fhoe-latchet  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  tho* 
no  foe  of  his,  but  a  wicked  king;  and  fhall  we  receive  our  prayers  at  the  bounty  of  our 
more  wicked  enemies,  whofe  gifts  are  no  gifts,  but  the  inftruments  of  our  bane  ?  Alafs, 
that  the  fpirit  of  God  fhould’  blow  as  an  uncertain  wind,  fhould  fo  miftake  his  infpiring, 
fo  mifbeftow  his  gifts- promifed  only  totheeledt,  that  the  idolatrous  fhould  find  words  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  prefent  God  with,  and  abound  to  their  neighbours,  while  the  true  profeflors  of 
the  gofpel  can  find  nothing  of  their  own  worth  the  conftituting,  wherewith  to  worfhip 
God  in  public  !  Confider  if  this  be  to  magnify  the  church  of  England,  and  not  rather  to 
difplay  her  nakednefs  to  all  the  world.  Like  therefore  as  the  retaining  of  this  Romilh  li¬ 
turgy  is  a  provocation 'to  God,  and  a  difhonour  to  our  church,  fo  is  it  by  thofe  ceremo¬ 
nies,  thofe  purifyings  and  offerings  at  the  altar,  a  pollution  and  difturbance  to  the  gofpel 
itfelf;  and  a  kind  of  driving  us  with  the  foolilh  Galatians  to  another  gofpel.  For  that 
which  the  apoftles  taught  hath  freed  us  in  religion  from  the  Ordinances  of  Men,  and  com¬ 
mands  that  burdens  be  not  laid”  upon  the  redeemed  of  Chrift ;  though  the  formalift 
will  fay,  what  no  decency  in  God’s  worfhip  ?  Certainly  readers,  the  worfhip  of  God  fingly 
in  itfelf,  •  the  very  adt  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving,  with  thofe  free  and  unimpofed  ex- 
prefiions  which  from  a  fincere  heart  unbidden  come  into  the  outward  gefture,  is  the  great- 
eft  decency  that  can  be  imagined.  Which  to  drefs  up  and  garnifh  with  a  devifed  bravery 
abolifhed  in  the  law,  and  difclaimed  by  the  gofpel,  adds  nothing  but  a  deformed  uglinefs; 
and  hath  ever  afforded  a  colourable  pretence  to  bring  in  all  thofe  traditions  and  carnalities 
that  are  fo  killing  to  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  gofpel.  What  was  that  which  made  the 
Jews,  figured  under  the  names  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  go  a  whoring  after  all  the  hea¬ 
thens  inventions,  but  that  they  faw  a  religion  gorgeoufiy  attired  and  definable  to  the  eye  ? 
What  was  all  that  the  falfe  doctors  of  the.  primitive  church,  and  ever  fince  have  done,  but 
“  to  make  a  fair  fhew  in  the  flefh,”  as  St.  Paul’s  words  .are  ?  If  we  have  indeed  given  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  popery  and  fuperftition,  why  do  we  not  fay  as  to  a  divorced  wife; 
Thofe  things  which  are  yours  take  them  all  with  you,  and  they  fhall  fweep  after 
you  ?  Why  were  not  we  thus  wife  at  our  parting  from  Rome  ?  Ah  !  like  a  crafty  adul- 
terefs  fhe  forgot  not  all  her  fmooth  looks  and  inticing  words  at  her  parting;  yet  keep 
thefe  letters,  thefe  tokens,  and  thefe  few  ornaments ;  I  am  not  all  fo  greedy  of  what  is  mine, 
let  them  preferve  with  you  the  memory,  of  what  lam?  ’No,  but  of  what  I  was,  once  fair 
and  lovely  in  your  eyes.  Thus  did  thofe  tender-hearted  reformers  dotingly  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  overcome-with  harlots  language.  And  fhe  like  a  witch,  but  with  a  contrary 
policy,  did  not  take  fomething  of  theirs,  that  fhe  might  ftill  have  power  to  bewitch  them, 
but  for  the  fame  intent  left  fomething  of  her  own  behind  her.  And  that  her  whorifh  cun¬ 
ning  fhould  prevail  to  work  upon  us  her  deceitful  ends,  though  it  be  fad  to  fpeak,  yet  fuch 
is  our  blindnefs,  that  we  deferve.  For  we  are  deep  in  dotage.  We  cry  out  Sacrilege  and 
Mifdevotion  againft  thofe  who  in  zeal  have  demolifhed  the  dens  and  cages  of  her  unclean 
wallowings.  We  ftand  for  a  popifh  liturgy  as  for  the  ark  of  our  covenant.  And  fo  little 
does  it  appear  our  prayers  are  from  the  heart,  that  multitudes  of  us  declare,  they  know 
Vol.  I.  T  not 
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not  how  to  pray  but  by  rote.  Yet  they  can  learnedly  invent  a  prayer  of  their  own  to  die 
parliament,  that  they  may  ftill  ignorantly  read  the  prayers  of  other  men  to  God.  They 
objeCt,  that  if  we  muft  forfake  all  that  is  Rome’s,  we  muft  bid  adieu  to  our  creed  •,  and  I 
had  thought  our  creed  had  been  of  the  apoftles,  for  fo  it  bears  title.  But  if  it  be  hers, 
let  her  take  it.  We  can  want  no  creed,  fo  long  as  we  want  not  the  fcriptures.  We 
magnify  thofe  who  in  reforming  our  church  have  inconfiderately  and  blamefully 
permitted  the  old  ieven  to  remain  and  four  our  whole  lump.  But  they  were  Mar¬ 
tyrs  ;  true,  and  he  that  looks  well  into  the  book,  of  God’s  providence,  if  he  read 
there  that  God  for  this  their  negligence  and  halting,,  brought  all  that  following  perfecu- 
tion  upon  this  church,  and  on  themfelves,  perhaps  will  be  found  at  the  laid  day  not  to  - 
have  read  amifs. 

3  F  C  T.  XII. 

But  now,  readers,  we  have  the  port  within  fight;  his  laft  fection,  which  is  no  deep 
one,  remains  only  to  be  forded,  and  then  the  wifhed  fhore.  And  here  firfb  it  pleafes  him 
much,  that  he  had  defcried  me,  as  he  conceives,  to  be  unread  in  the  councils.  Concern¬ 
ing  whiclv  matter  it  will  not  be  unneceffary  to  fhape  him  this  anfwer  ;  That  fome  years  I 
had  fpent  in.  the  ftories  of  thofe  Greek  and  Roman  exploits,  wherein  I  found  many  things 
both  nobly  done,  and  worthily  fpoken:  when  coming  in  the  method  of  time  to- that  age 
wherein. the  church  had  obtained  a  Chriftian  emperor,  I  fo  prepared  rnyfelf,  as  being  now' 
to  read  examples  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  among  thofe  who  were  foremoft  in- the  church, 
not  elfewhere  to  be  parallel’d:  but  to  the  amazement  ofwhatl  expefted,  readers,  1  found  it  all 
quite  contrary  ;  excepting  in  fome  very  few,  nothing  but  ambition,  corruption,  contention, - 
eombuftion  :  infomuch  that  I  could  not  but  love  the  hiftorian  Socrates,  who  in  the  proem 
to  his  fifth  book  profefies,  “  he  was  fain  to  intermix  affairs  of  flate,  for  that  it  would  be 
elfe  an  extreme  annoyance  to  hear  in  a  continued  difcourfe  the  endlefs  brabbles  and  coun- 
terplottings  of  the  bifhops.”  Finding  therefore  the  molt  of  their  actions  in,  fingle  to  be. 
weak,  and  yet  turbulent ;  full  of  ftrife,  and  yet  flat  of  fpirit ;  and  the  fum  of  their  beft 
councils  there  collected,  to  be  moft  commonly  in  queftions  either  trivial  and  vain,  or  elfe- 
of  fliort  and  eafy  decifion  ;  without  that  great  buftle  which  they  made  ;•  I  concluded  that, 
if  . their  fingle  ambition  and  ignorance  was  fuch,  then  certainly  united  in  a  council  it  would 
be  much  more  •,  and  if  the  compendious  recital  of  what  they  there  did  was  fo  tedious  and 
unprofitable,  then  furely  to  fit  out  the  whole  extent  of  their  tattle  in  a  dozen  volumes,  would 
be  a  lofs  of  time  irrecoverable.  Befides  that  which  I  had  readfef  St.  Martin,  who  for  his  laft" 
fixteen  years  could  never  be  perfwaded  to  be  at  any  council  of  the  bifhops.  And  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen  betook  him  to  the  fame  refolution,  affirming  to  Procopius,  Ci  that  of 

any  council  or  meeting  of  bifhops  he  never  faw  good  end  ;  nor  any  remedy  thereby  of 
evil  in  the  church,  but  rather  an  increafe.  For,”  faith  he,  “  their  contentions  and  defire 
of  lording  no  tongue  is  able  to  exprefs.”  I  have  not  therefore,  I  confels,  read  more  of 
the  councils  lave  here  and  there  ;  i  fhould  be  lorry  to  have  been  fuch  a  prodigal  of  my 
time  :  but  that  which  is  better, - 1  can  allure  this  confuter,  I  have  read  into  them  all.  And- 
if- 1  want  any  thing  yet,  I  fhall  reply  fomething  toward  that  which  in  the  defence  of  Mu- 
rasna  was  anfwered  by  Cicero  to  Sulpitius  the  lawyer.  If  ye  provoke  me  (for  at  no  hand 
elfe  will  I  undertake  fuch  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  councilifl. 
For  be  not  deceiv’d,  readers,  by  men  that  would  overawe  your  ears  with  big  names  and  huge 
tomes,  that  contradict  and  repeal  one  another,  becaufe  they  can  cram  a  margent  with  citations.- 
"Do  but  winnow  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  ye  fhall  fee  their  great  heap  fhrink  and  wax. 
thin  paft  belief  From  hence  ht  palfes  to  enquire  wherefore  I  fhould  blame  the  vices  of  the. 
prelates  only,  feeing  the  inferior  clergy  is  known  to  be  as  faulty.  To  which  let  him  hear- 
in  brief  •,  that  thofe  priefts  whole  vices  have  been  notorious,  are  all  prelatical,  which  ar¬ 
gues  both  the  impiety  of  that  opinion,  and  the  wicked  remiffnefs  of  that' government.  We 
hear  not  of  any  which  are  called  Nonconformifts,  that  have  been  accufed  of  fcandalous- 
living ;  but  are. known  to  be  pious,  or  at  leaf!  fober  mem-  Which,  is  a  great  good  argu¬ 
ment. 
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ment  that  they  are  in  the  truth,  and  prelates  in  the  error.  He  would  be  refolved  next, 
“  What  the  corruptions  of  the  univerfities  concern  the  prelates  ?’*  and  to  that  let  him  take 
this,  that  the  remonftrant  having  fpoken  as  if  learning  would  decay  with  the  removal  of 
prelates,  I  fhew’d  him  that  while  books  were  extant  and  in  print,  learning  could  not  readi¬ 
ly  be  at  a  worfe  pafs  in  the  univerfities  than  it  was  now  under  their  government.  Then  he 
feeks  to  juftify  the  pernicious  fermons  of  the  clergy,  as  if  they  upheld  fovereignty,  whenas 
all  Chriftian  fovereignty  is  by  law,  and  to  no  other  end  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
common  good.  But  their  do&rine  was  plainly  the  diflfolution  of  law,  which  only  fets 
up  fovereignty,  and  the  erecting  of  an  arbitrary  fway  according  to  private  will,  to  which 
they  would  enjoin  a  flavifh  obedience  without  law ;  which  is  the  known  definition  of  a 
•tyrant,  and  a  tyranniz’d  people.  A  little  beneath  he  denies  that  great  riches  in  the  Church 
are  the  baits  of  pride  and  ambition  :  of  which  error  to  undeceive  him,  I  fhall  alledge  a 
reputed  divine  authority,  as  ancient  as  Conftantine,  which  his  love  to  antiquity  mull  not 
except  againft ;  and  to  add  the  more  weight,  he  fhall  learn  it  rather  in  the  words  of  our 
old  poet  Gower  than  in  mine,  that  he  may  fee  it  is  no  new  opinion,  but  a  truth  deliver’d 
of  old  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  ratify ’d  by  long  experience. 

“  This  Conftantine  which  heal  hath  found, 

“  Within  Rome  anon  let  found 
“  Two  Churches  which  he  did  make 
“  For  Peter  and  for  Paul’s  fake  : 

“  Of  whom  he  had  a  vifion, 

“  And  yafe  thereto  poffeflion 
Xi  Of  lordfhip  and  of  worlds  good  ; 

“  But  how  fo  that  his  will  was  good 
“  Toward  the  Pope  and  his  franchife, 

6<:  Yet  hath  it  proved  otherwife 
“  To  fee  the  working  of  the  deed  : 

“  For  in  cronick  thus  I  read, 

“  Anon  as  he  hath  made  the  yeft, 

“  A  voice  was  heard  on  high  the  left, 

“  Of  which  all  Rome  was  adrad, 

“  And  faid,  This  day  venim  is  fhad 
“  In  holy  Church,  of  temporall 
“  That  meddleth  with  the  fpiritual 
“  And  how  it  ftant  in  that  degree, 

“  Yet  may  a  man  the  footh  fee. 

“  God  amend  it  whan  he  will, 

“  I  can  thereto  none  other  (kill.” 

But  there  were  beafts  of  prey,  faith  he,  before  wealth  was  beftow’d  on  the  Church. 
What  though  ?  becaufe  the  vultures  had  then  but  fmall  pickings,  fhall  we  therefore  go 
and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  ?  if  they  for  lucre  ufe  to  creep  into  the  Church  undifcernably, 
the  more  wifdom  will  it  be  fo  to  provide  that  no  revenue  there  may  exceed  the  golden 
mean  :  For  fo,  good  paftors  will  be  content,  as  having  need  of  no  more,  and  knowing 
withal  the  precept  and  example  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and  allb  will  be  lefs  tempted 
to  ambition.  The  bad  will  have  but  fmall  matter  whereon  to  fet  their  mifchief  awork  : 
And  the  world  and  futtl’ft  heads  will, not  come  at  all,  when  they  fhall  fee  the  crop  nothing 
anfwerable  to  their  capacious  greedinefs  :  For  fmall  temptations  allure  but  dribling  of¬ 
fenders  •,  but  a  great  purchafe  will  call  fuch  as  both  are  molt  able  of  themfelves,  and  will 
be  moft  enabled  hereby  to  compafs  dangerous  projects.  But  faith  he,  “  A  widow’s 
houfe  will  tempt  as  well  as  a  Bifhop’s  palace.”  Acutely  fpoken  1  becaufe  neither  we  nor 
the  Prelates  can  abolifh  widows  houfes,  which  are  but  an  occafion  taken  of  evil  without 
the  Church,  therefore  we  fhall  fet  up  within  the  Church  a  lottery  of  fuch  prizes  as  are 

T  2  the 
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the  diredf  inviting  caufes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  both  unneceffary  and  harmfuLto  be 
propos’d,  and  moft  eafy,  moft  convenient  and  needful  to  be  remov’d.  “  Yea  but  they  are 
in  a  wife  difpenfer’sdiand  Let  them  be  in  whofe  hand  they  will,  they  are  moft  apt  10- 
blind,  to  puff  up  and  pervert  the  moft  feeming  good.  And  how  they  have  been  kept 
from  vultures,  whatever  the  difpenfer’s  care  hath  been,  we  have  learn’d  by  our  miferies. 
But  this  which  comes  next  in  view,  I  know  not  what  good  vein  or  humour  took  him 
when  he  let  drop  into  his  paper  :  I  that  was  ere  while  the  ignorant,  the  loyterer,  on  the 
fudden  by  his  permiffion  am  now  granted  “  to  know  fomething.”  And  that  “  fuch  a 
volley  of  expreftions”  he  hath  met  withal,  “as  he  would  never  defire  to  have  them 
better  cloth’d.”  For  me,  readers,  although  A  cannot  fay  that  l  am  utterly  untrain’d  in 
thofe  rules  which  beft  rhetoricians  have  given,  or  unacquainted  with  thofe  examples 
which  the  prime  authors  of  eloquence  have  written  in  any  learned  tongue  *,  yet  true  elo¬ 
quence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  ferious  and  hearty  love  of  truth  :  And  that  whofe  mind 
foever  is  fully  poffeft  with  a  fervent  defire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  deareft 
charity  to  infufe  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  fuch  a  man  would  fpeak,;  his 
words  (by  what  I  can  exprefs)  like  fo  many  nimble  and  airy  fervitors  trip  about  him  at 
command,  and  in  well-order’d  files,  as  he  would  wilh,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places. 
But  now  to  the  remainder  oftour  difcourfe.  Chrift  refus’d  great  riches,  and  large  honours 
at  the  devil’s  hand.  But  why,  faith  he,  “  as  they  were  tender’d  by  him-  from  whom  it 
was  a  fin  to  receive  them.”  Timely  remember’d  :  why  is  it  not  therefore  as  much  a  fin 
to  receive  a  Liturgy  of  the  maffes’  giving,  were  it  for  nothing  elfe  but  for  the  giver  ? 
“  But  he  could  make  no  ufe  of  fuch  a  high  eftate,”  quoth  the  confuter ;  opportunely. 
For  why  then  fhould  the  fervant  take  upon  him  to  ufe  thofe  things  which  his  mafter  had 
unfitted  himfelf  to  ufe,  that  he  might  teach  his  mmifters  to -follow  his  fteps  in  the  fame 
miniftry  ?  But  “  they  were  offer’d  him  to  a  bad  end  So  they  prove  to  the  Prelates,  who 
after  their  preferment  moft  ufually  change  the  teaching  labour  of  the  word,  into  the  un¬ 
teaching  eafe  of  lordfhip  over  confidences  and  .purfes.  But  he  proceeds,  “God  entic’d - 
the  Ifraelites  with  the  promife  of  Canaan  :5r  Did  not  the  ;prelates  bring  as  flavilh  minds 
with  them,  as  the  Jews  brought  out  of  Egypt,  they  had  left  out  that  inftance.  Befides 
that  it  was  then  the  time,  whenas  the  beft  of  them,  as  Saint  Paul  faith,  “  was  Ihut  up 
unto  the  faith  under  the  law  their  fchool-mafter,”  who  was  forc’d  to  intice  them  as  child¬ 
ren  with  childifh  enticements.  But  the  gofpel  is  our  manhood,  and  the  Miniftry  fhould 
be  the  manhood  of  the  gofpel,  not  to  look  after,  much  lefs  fo  bafely  to  plead  for  earthly 
rewards.  “  But  God  incited  the  wifeft  man  Solomon  with  thefe  means.”  Ah  confuter  of 
thy  felf,  this  example  hath  undone' thee;  Solomon  afk’d  an  underftanding  heart,  which 
the; prelates  have  little  care  to  afk.  Hfe  ask’d'  no  riches,  which'  is  their  chief  care ;  there¬ 
fore  was  the  prayer  of  Solomon  pleafing  to  God  ;  he  gpve  him  wifdom  at  his  requeft,  and 
riches  without  afking,  as  now  he  gives  tire  prelates  riches  at  their  feeking,  and  no 
wifdom  becaufe  of  their  perverfe  afking.  But  he  gives  not  over  yet,  “  Mofes  had  an 
eye  to  the  reward.”'  To  what  reward,  thou  man  that  look’ll:  with  Balaam’s  eyes?' to 
what  reward  had  the  faith  of  Mofes  an  eye  ?  He  that  had  forfakeri  all  the  greatnefs  of 
Egypt,  and  chafe  a  troublefome  journey  in  his  old  age  through  the  wild^rnefs,  and  yet 
arriv’d  not  at  his-journey’s  end  :  His-fiasthful  eyes  were  fix’d  upon  that  incorruptible  re-^ 
ward,  promis’d  to  Abraham  and  his  feed  in  the  Mefiiah  •,  he  fought  a  heavenly  reward 
which  could  make  him  happy,  and  never  hurt  him,  and  to  fuch  a  reward  every  good 
man  may  have  a  refpedt  r  But  the  prelates  are  eager  of  fuch  rewards  as  cannot  make  them 
happy,  but  can  only  make  them  worfe.  Jacob,  a  prince  born,  vow’d,  tharif  God  would 
“■  but  give  him  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  then  the  Lord  fhould  be  his  God.’v 
But  the  prelates' of  mean  birth,  .and  oft-times  of  loweft,  making  fhew  as  4f  they  were 
called  to  the  fpiritual  and  humble  miniftry  of  the  Gofpel, -yet  murmur,  and  think  it  a 
hard  lervice,  unlefs,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  their  profefiion,'  they  may  eat  the  bread 
and  wear  the  honours  of  princes  :  So  much  more  covetous  and  bafe  they  are  than  Simon 
Magus, .  for.  he  proffer’d  a  reward  to  be-admitted.  to  that  work,  which  they  will  not  be 

meanly 
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meanly  hir’d  to.  But  faith  he,  “  Are  not  the  clergy  members  of  Chrift,  why  ffiould  not 
each  member  thrive  alike  ?”  Carnal  textman  !  as  if  worldly  thriving  were  one  of  the 
privileges  we  have  by  being  in  Chrift,  and  were  not  a  providence  oft-times  extended  more 
liberally  to  the  infidel  than  to  the  Chriftian.  Therefore  muff  the  minffters  of  Chrift 
not  be  over- rich  or  great  in  the  world,  becaufe  their  calling  is  fpiritual,  not  fecular ;  b'e- 
caufe  they  have  a  fpecial  warfare,  which  is  not  to  be  entangled  with  many  impediments  ; 
becaufe  their  mafter  Chrift  gave  them  this  precept,  and  fet  them  this  example,  told  them 
this  was  the  myftery  of  his  coming,  by  mean  things  and  perfons  to  fubdue  mighty  ones  : 
and  laftly,  becaufe  a  middle  eftate  is  moft  proper  to  the  office  of  teaching,  whereas  higher 
dignity  teaches  far  lefs,  and  blinds  the  teacher.  Nay,  faith  the  confuter,  fetching  his 
laft  endeavour,  “  The  Prelates  will  be  very  loth  to  let  go  their  baronies,  and  votes  in 
Parliament,”  and  calls  it  “  God’s  caufe,”  with  an  unfufferable  impudence;.  “Not  that 
they  love  the  honours  and  the  means,”  good  men.  and  generous !  “  but  that  they,  would 
not  have  their  country  made  guilty  of  fuch  a  facrilege  and  injuftice  !  A  worthy  patriot 
for  his  own  corrupt  ends  !  That  which  he  imputes  as  facrilege  to  his  country,  is  the  only 
way  left  them  to  purge  that  abominable  facrilege  out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the 
prelates  are  guilty  of :  Who  for  the  difcharge  of  one  fingle  duty  receive  and  keep  that 
which  might  be  enough  to  fatisfy  the  labours  of  many  painful  minifters  better  de- 
ferving  than  themfelves  :  Who  pofiefs  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performances,  great 
promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel  difgofpelnng  jurifdidion  :  Who  ingrofs 
many  pluralities  under  a  non-refident  and  fliibbrfng  difpatch  of  Souls :  Who  let 
hundreds  of  Pariffies  farnilK  in  one  Diocefe,  while  they  the  prelates  are  mute,  and  yet 
enjoy  that  wealth  that  would  furniffi  all"'  thofe  dark  places  with  able  fupply ;  and  yet 
they  eat,  and  yet  they  live  at  the  rate  of  earls,  and  yet  hoard  up  :  They  who  chafe  away- 
all  the  faithful  fhepherds  of  the  flock,  and  bring  in  a  dearth  of  fpiritual  food,  rob¬ 
bing  thereby  the  Church  of  her  deareft  treafure,  and  fending  herds  of  fouls  ftarveling  to 
hell,  while  they  feaft  and  riot  upon  the  labours  of  hireling  curates,  confuming  and 
purloining  even  that  which’ by  their  foundation  is  allow’d,  and  left  to-  the  poor,  and 
to  reparations  of  the  Church.  Thefe  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land  with  the 
fin  of  facrilege, .  from  which  mortal  engagement  we  fhall  never  be  free,  till"  we  have 
totally  remov’d  with  one  labour,  as  one  individual  thing,  prelaty  and  facrilege.  And 
herein  will  the  king  be  a  true  defender  of  the  faith,  not  by.  paring  or-  leflening,  but 
by  diftributing  in  due  proportion  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  that  ’ all  parts  of  the 
land  may  equally  partake  the  plentiful  and  diligent  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  fcandal 
of  ceremonies  thrown  out  that  delude  and  circumvent  the  faith  ;  and  ’the.  ufurpation  of 
prelates  laid  level,  who  are  in  words  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds  the  oppugners  of  the 
faith.  This  is  that  which  will  beft  confirm  him  in  that  glorious  title;'-  Thus  ye  have 
heard,  readers,  how  many  ffiifts  and  wiles  the  prelates  have  invented  to  fave  their 
ill-got  booty.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  in  Scripture  it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covet- 
oufnefs  are  the  fure  marks  of  thofe  falfe  prophets  which  are  to  come  j  then  boldly 
conclude  thefe  to -be  as  great  feducers  as  any  of  the  latter  times;!  -  For  between  this 
and  the  judgment-day  do  not  look  for  any  arch  deceivers, .  who  in  fpite  of  reforma¬ 
tion  will  ufe  more  craft,  or  lefs  fhame  to  defend  their  love  of  the  world ;  and  their ; 
ambition, .  thaw  thefe  prelates  have  done.  And  if  ye  think  that  foundnefs  of  reafon, 
or  what  force  of  argument  foever  will  bring  them  to  an  ingenuous  filence,  ye  think  that' 
which  will  never  be.  But'  if  ye  take  that  courfe  which  Erafmus  was  wont  to  fay 
Luther  took  againft  the  Pope  and  Monks  •,  if  ye  denounce  war  againft  their  miters 
and  their  bellies,  ye  fhall  foon  difcern  that  Turbant  of  pride  which  they  wear  upon  their 
heads,  to  be  no  Helmet  of  Salvation,  but  the  mere  mettle  and  horn- work  of  papal  jurifi- 
diftion  ■:  -  and  that  they  have  alfo  this  gift,  like  a  certain  kind  of  fome  that  are  pofieft,  tO’ 
have  theirvoice  in  their  bellies,  which  being  well  drain’d  and  taken  down,  their  great 
oracle,  which  is  only  there,  will  foon  be  dumb  ;  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Epifcopacy  forth— 
vuithexpiring^will  put  us  no  more  to  trouble  with  tedious  antiquities  and  difputes. 
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To  Matter  Samuel  Hartlib. 

Mafter  Hartlib, 

I  Am  long  fince  perfuaded,  that  to  fay  or  do  aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no 
purpofe  or  refpebt  Ihould  fooner  move  us  than  limply  the  love  of  God,  and  of  man¬ 
kind.  Neverthelefs  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one  of 
the  greated  and  nobleft  defigns  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  the  want  whereof  this 
nation  perifhes  •,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been  induc’d,  but  by  your  earned:  entreaties, 
and  ferious  conjurements :  as  having  my  mind  for  the  prefent  half  diverted  in  the  purfuance 
of  fome  other  affertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  ufe  of  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  fur¬ 
therance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth,  and  honed:  living  with  much  more  peace. 
Nor  Ihould  the  laws  of  any  private  friendfhip  have  prevail’d  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or 
tranfpofe  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  fee  thofe  aims,  thofe  ablions  which  have  won 
you  with  me  the  edeem  of  a  perfon  fent  hither  by  fome  good  providence  from  a  far 
country  to  be  the  occafion  and  incitement  of  great  good  to  this  ifland.  And,  as  I  hear, 
you  have  obtain’d  the  fame  repute  with  men  of  moil  approved  wifdom,  and  fome  of  the 
highed  authority  among  us  :  not  to  mention  the  learned  correfpondence  which  you  hold 
in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which  you  have  us’d  in  this 
matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  leas  •,  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  fo  ruling,  or  the 
peculiar  fway  of  nature,  which  alfo  is  God’s  working.  Neither  can  I  think  that  fo  re¬ 
puted,  and  fo  valued  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  difcerning  ability, 
impofe  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous  argument ;  but  that  the  fatisfablion  which 
you  profefs  to  have  receiv’d  from  thofe  incidental  difcourfes  which  we  have  wander’d  into, 
hath  preft  and  almod  condrain’d  you  into  a  perfuafion,  that  what  you  require  from  me 
in  this  point,  I  neither  ought,  nor  can  in  confcience  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  fo 
much  need  at  once,  and  fo  much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determin’d.  I  will 
not  refill  therefore  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay 
upon  me  ;  but  will  forthwith  fet  down  in  writing,  as  you  requell  me,  that  voluntary  Idea, 
which  hath  long  in  filence  prefented  itfelf  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and 
comprehenfion  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  Ihorter,  and  of  attainment  far  mere 
certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief  I  fhall  endeavour  to  be  :  for  that  which  I 
have  to  fay,  afTu redly  this  nation  hath  extream  need  Ihould  be  done  fooner  than  fpoken. 
To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors,  I  fhall 
jv>are  ;  and  to  fearch  what  many  modern  Janua’s  and  Didablics  more  than  ever  I  fhall 
read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  thefe  few 
obfervations  which  have  flowered  off,  and  are  as  it  were  the  burnilhing  of  many  dubi¬ 
ous  and  contemplative  years  altogether  fpent  in  the  fearch  of  religious  and  civil  know¬ 
ledge,  and  fuch  as  pleas’d  you  fo  well  in  the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  to  difpofeof. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  firft  parents  by  regaining  to  know 
God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as 
we  may  the  neared  by  podefling  our  fouls  of  true  vertue,  which  being  united  to  the 
heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highed  perfebtion.  But  becaufe  our  underdanding 
cannot  in  this  body  found  itfelf  but  on  fenfible  things,  nor  arrive  fo  clearly  to  the  know- 
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lsfdge  of  God  and  things  invifible,  as  by  orderly  conning  Over  the  vifible  and  inferior 
creature,  the  fame  method  is  neceffarily  to  be  followed  in  all  difereet  teaching.  And 
feeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning, 
therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  thofe  people  who  have  at  any  time  been 
moft  induftrious  after  wifdom  :  fo  that  language  is  but  the  inftrument  conveying  to  us 
things  ufeful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguifl;  fhould  pride  himfelf  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  flrudied  the  folid  things  in  them 
as  well  as  the  words  and  Lexicons,  he  were  nothing  fo  much  to  be  efteem’d  a  learned 
man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradefman  competently  wife  in  his  mother-dialeft  only.  Hence 
appear  the  many  miftakes  which  have  made  learning  generally  fo  unpleafing  and  fo  un- 
fuccefsful :  firft,  we  do  amifs  to  fpend  fevenor  eight  years  meerly  in  feraping  together  fo 
much  miferable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learn’d  otherwife  eafily  and  delightfully 
in  one  year.  And  that  which  calls  our  proficiency  therein  fo  much  behind,  is  our  time 
loft  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  fchools  and  univerfities  ;  partly  in  apre- 
pofterous  exa&ion,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compofe  themes,  verfes  and 
orations,  which  are  the  ads  of  ripeft  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by 
long  reading  and  obferving,  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention.  Thefe  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  ftriplings,-  like  blood  oat  of  the  nofe,  or  the  plucking 
of  untimely  fruit :  befides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing  againft  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Idiom,  with  their  untutor’d  Anglicifms,,  odious  to  be  ready  yet  not  to 
be  avoided  without  n  well- continued  and  judicious  converfing  among  pure  authors  di- 
gefted,  which  they  fcarce  tafte  :  Whereas,  if  after  fome  preparatory  grounds  of  fpeech 
by  their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in  fome  chofen 
fhort  book  lefibn’d  thoroughly  to  them,  they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the 
fubftance  of  good  things,  and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language 
quickly  into  their  power..  This  I  take  to  be  the  moft  rational  and  moft  profitable  way  of 
learning  languages,,  and  whereby  we  may  beft  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
fpent  herein*  And  for  the  ufual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of 
univerfities,  not  yet  well  recover’d  from  the  fcholaftic  groflhefs  of  barbarous  ages,  that  in- 
ftead  of  beginning,  with  arts  moft  eafy,  (and  thofe  be  fuch  as  are  moft  obvious  to  the  fenfe,) 
they  prefent- their-  young  unmatriculated  novices  at  firft  coming  with  the  moft  intellective 
abftraftions  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  :  fo  that  they  having  but  newly  left  thofe  grammatie 
flats  and  fhallows  where  they  ft  tick  unreafonably  to  learn  a  few  words -with  lamentable, 
conftrucftkm*,  and  now  on  the  fudden  tranfported  under  another  climate  to  be  tofs’d  and 
turmoil’d  with  their  unballafted  wits  in  fathomlefs  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controverfy,  do  for 
the  moft  part  grew  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mock’d  and  deluded  all  this  while 
with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately' their  feveraf  ways,  and  haften 
them  with  the  fway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,-  or  ignorantly  zealous 
divinity  :  fome  allur’d  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purpofes  not  on  tile  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  juftice  and  equity, which  was  never  taught  them,. but  on  the  pro- 
mifing  and  pleafing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  others 
betake  them  to  ftate- affairs,  with  fouls  fo  unprincipl’d  in  virtue,  and  true  generous  breed¬ 
ing,  that  flattery  and  court-fhifts  and  tyrannous  aphorifms  appear  to  them  the  higheft 
points  of  wifdom  ;  inftilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  confcientious  flavery  *,  if,  as  I 
rather  think,  it  be  not  feign’d".  Others, daftly-,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  fpirit,  retire 
themfelves,  (knowing  no  better)  to  the  enjoyments  of  eafe  and  luxury,  living  out  their 
days  in  feaft  and  jollity  :  which  indeed  is  the  wifeft  and  the  fafeft  courfe  of  all  thefe,  unlefs 
they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken,  *  And  thefe  are  the  errors,  and  thefe  are  the 

*  Thus  it  is  in  the  firft  edition, 
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fruits  of  mif-fpending  our  prime  youth  at  the  fchools  and  univerfities  as  we  do,  either  in 
learning  meer  words,  or  fuch  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt. 

I  fliall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonftration  of  what  we  fliould  not  do,  but 
ftrait  condudt  you  to  a  hill-fide,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education  :  laborious,  indeed  at  the  firfb  afcent,  but  elfe  fo  fmooth,  fo  green,  fo 
full  of  goodly  profpecfl,  and  melodious  founds  on  every  fide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
was  not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  fliall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dulled: 
and  lazieft  youth,  our  flocks  and  flubs,  from  the  infinite  defire  of  fuch  a  happy  nurture, 
than  we  have,  now  to.  hale  and  .drag  our  choicefl  and  hopefullefl  wits  to  that  afinine  feaft 
of  fowthiftles  and  brambles  which  is.  commonly  fet  before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  their  tendereft  and  moft  docible  age.  I  call  therefore  a  compleat  and 
generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfully  and  magnani- 
moufly  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this 
may  be  done  between  twelve,  and  one  and  twenty,  lefs  time  than  is  now  bellowed 
in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  fophiflry,  is  to  be  thus  ordered. 

Firfl,  to  find  out  a  fpacious  houfe  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an  Academy,  and  big 
enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  at¬ 
tendants,  alfunde r  the  government  of  one,  who  fliall  be  thought  of  defert  fufficient,  and 
ability  either  to  do  all,  or  .wifely  to  diredl  and  overfee  it  done.  This  place  fliould  be  at 
once  both  fchool  and  univerfity,  not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  houfe  of  fcholar- 
Ihip,  except  it  be  fome  peculiar  college  of  law,  ..or  phyfic,  where  they  mean  to  be  prac¬ 
titioners  :  but  as  for  thofe  general  fludies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  the 
commencing  as  they  term' it,  mailer  of  art,  it  fliould  be  abfolute.  After  this  pattern, 
as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  ufe  as  fliall  be  needful  in  every  city  through¬ 
out  this  land,  which  would  tend  much  to  the  encreafe  of  learning  and  civility  every 
where.  This  number,  lefs  or  more  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com¬ 
pany,.  or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  fliould  divide  their  day’s  work  into 
three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly  :  their  lludies,  their  exercife,  and  their  diet. 

For  their  fludies :  firfl,  they  fliould  ""begin  with  the  chief  and  neceflary  rules  of  fome 
good  grammar,  either  that  now  ufed,  or  any  better:  and  while  this  is  doing,  their 
fpeech  is  to  be  fafhioned  to  a  diftinct  and  clear  pronunciation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
Italian,  efpecially.in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air,  wide  enough  to  grace  a  fou them  tongue  •,  but  are  obferv’d 
by  all  other  nations  to  fpeak  exceeding  clofe  and  inward  :  fo  that  to  lmatter  Latin  with 
an  Englifh  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the 
ufefulleft  points  of  grammar  •,  and  withal  to  feafon  them  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  feducement,  or  vain  principle  feize  them 
wandering,  fome  eafy  and  delightful  book  of  education  would  be  read  to  them  :  whereof’ 
the  Greeks  have  ftore,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic  difcourfes.  But  in  Latin 
we  have  none  of  claffic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  firfl  books  of  Quinti¬ 
lian,  and  fome  felecfl  pieces  elfewhere.  But  here  the  main  flcill  and  ground-work  will  be, 
to  temper  them  fuch  leflures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and 
draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  enflamed  with  the  ftudy  of  learning,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  virtue  ;  ftirr’d  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy  pa¬ 
triots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they  may  defpife  and  fcorn  all  their 
childifh  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercifes  :  which  he  who 
hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effedlual  per- 
fuafions,  and  what  with. the  intimation  of  fome  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
example,  might  in  a  fhort  fpace  gain  them  to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage  :  infu- 
fino-  into  their  young  breads  fuch  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  would  not  fail  to 
make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchlefs  men.  At  the  fame.time^  .fome  other  hour 
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t>F  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  foon  after  the  elements  of 
geometry,  even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repaft,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  belt  taken  up  in  the  eafy  grounds  of  religion,  and  the  ftory  of  fcrip- 
ture.  The  next  Hep  would  be  to  the  authors  of  Agriculture,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Colu¬ 
mella,  for  the  matter  is  moft  eafy  ;  and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occafion  of  inciting  and 
inabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to  recover  the  bad  foil, 
and  to  remedy  the  walte  that  is  made  of  good  :  for  this  was  one  of  Hercules’s  praifes. 
Ere  half  thefe  authors  be  read  (which  will  foon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily)  they  can¬ 
not  chufe  but  be  mafters  of  any  ordinary  profe.  So  that  it  will  be  then  feafonable  for 
them  to  learn  in  any  modern  author  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and  all  the  maps  ;  firft  with 
the  old  names,  and  then  with  the  new  :  or  they  might  be  then  capable  to  read  any  com¬ 
pendious  method  of  natural  philofophy.  And  at  the  fame  time  might  be  entring  into 
the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  fame  manner  as  was  before  prefcribed  in  the  Latin  ;  whereby 
the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  foon  overcome,  all  the  hil'torical  phyfiology  of  Arif- 
totle  and  Theophraftus  are  open  before  them,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  under  contribution. 
The  like  accefs  will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca’s  natural  queftions,  to  Mela,  Celfus, 
Pliny,  or  Solinus.  And  having  thus  paft  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Aftronomy,  and  Geography,  with  a  general  compact  of  phyfics,  they  may  defcend  in 
Mathematics  to  the  inftrumental  fcience  of  Trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortifica¬ 
tion,  architecture,  enginry,  or  navigation.  And  in  natural  philofophy  they  may  pro¬ 
ceed  leifurely  from  the  hiftory  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants,  and  living  creatures,  as 
far  as  anatomy.  Then  alfo  in  courfe  might  be  read  to  them  out  of  fome  not  tedious  writer 
the  inflitution  of  phyfic  ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humours,  the  feafons, 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity  :  which  he  who  can  wifely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only  a 
great  phyfician  to  himfelf  and  to  his  friends,  but  alfo  may  at  fometime  or  other,  fave  an 
army  by  this  frugal  and  expenflefs  means  only  :  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  flout  bodies 
of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  difcipline  ;  which  is  a  great  pity, 
and  no  lefs  a  fliame  to  the  commander.  To  fet  forward  all  thefe  proceedings  in  nature 
and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  fhall  be  needful,  the 
helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  filnermen,  fhepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries ; 
and  in  the  other  fciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anatomifls  :  who  doubtlefs 
would  be  ready,  fome  for  reward,  and  fome  to  favour  fuch  a  hopeful  feminary.  And 
this  will  give  them  fuch  a  real  tinfture  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  fhall  never  forget, 
but  daily  augment  with  delight.  Then  alfo  thofe  poets  which  are  now  counted  moft  hard, 
will  be  both  facil  and  pleafant,  Orpheus,  Hefiod,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Op- 
pian,  Dionyfius,  and  in  Latin  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil. 

By  this  time,  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnifh’d  them  more  diltinftly 
with  that  aft  of  reafon  which  in  Ethics  is  called  Proairefis  :  that  they  may  with  feme 
judgment  contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be  required  a  fpecial  rein¬ 
forcement  of  conflant  and  found  endoftrinating  to  fet  them  right  and  firm,  inftrufting 
them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice:  while  their  young 
and  pliant  affeftions  are  led  through  all  the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Laertius,  and  thofe  Locrian  remnants ;  but  ftili  to  be  reduced  in  their  night- 
ward  Itudies  wherewith  they  clofe  the  day’s  work,  under  the  determinate  fentence  of 
David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangels  and  apollolic  fcriptures.  Being  perfeft  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  perfonal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  iludy  of  oeconomics.  And  either 
now  or  before  this,  they  may  have  eafily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue. 
And  foon  after,  but  with  warinefs  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be  wholfome  enough  to 
let  them  tafte  fome  choice  comedies,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian  :  thofe  tragedies  alfo 
that  treat  of  houfhold  matters,  as  Trachinise,  Alceflis,  and  the  like.  The  next  remove 
mull  be  torthe  ftudv  of  Politics  j  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reafons  of  political 
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Societies •,  that  they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth  be  fuch  poor, 
fhaken,  uncertain  reeds  of  fuch  a  tottering  confcience,  as  many  of  our  great  counfellors 
have  lately  fhewn  themfelves,  but  ftedfaft  pillars  of  the  ftate.  After  this,  they  are  to 
dive  into  the  grpunds  of  law,  and  legal  juftice  ;  deliver’d  firffc  and  with  beft  warrant  by 
Mofes  ;  and  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trufted,  in  thofe  extolled  remains  of  Gre¬ 
cian  law-givers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman 
Edidts  and  Tables  with  their  Juftinian  ;  and  fo  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  flatutes.  Sundays  alfo  and  every  evening  may  be  now  underftandingly 
fpent  in  the  higheft  matters  of  Theology,  and  church-hiftory  ancient  and  modern  :  and 
ere  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue  at  a  fet  hour  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original :  whereto  it  would  be  no  impoffibility  to¬ 
ad  d  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syrian  dialed:.  When  all  thefe  employments  are  well  con¬ 
quered,  then  will  the  choice  hiftories,  Heroic  Poems,  and  Attic  Tragedies  of  ftatelieft 
and  moft  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themfelves :  which 
if  they  were  not  only  read,  but  fome  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  folemnly  pronounc’d 
with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them  even  wich  the  fpirit 
and  vigour  of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides,  or  Sophocles,  And  now  laftly;  will 
be  the  time  to  read  with  them  thofe  organic  arts  which  enable  men  to  difcourfe  and 
write'  perfpicuoufly,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  ftile  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly. 
Logic  therefore,  fo  much  as  is  ufeful,  is  to  be  referr’d  to  this  due  place  with  all  her 
well-coucht  heads  and  topics,  until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  ornate  rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero, 
Hermogenes,  Longinus.  To  which  poetry  would  be  made  fubfequent,  or  indeed  rather 
precedent,  as  being  Jeffs  fubtile  and  fine,  but  more  fimple,  fenfuous,  and  pafiionate.  I 
mean  not  here  the  profody  of  a  verfe,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  ;  but  that  fublime  art  which  in  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  in  Horace,, 
and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Caftlevetro,  Taflo,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches 
what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  poem,  what  of  a  Dramatic,  what  of  a  Lyric,  what 
decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand  mafter-piec-e  to  obferve.  This  would  make  them  foon 
perceive  what  defpicable  creatures  our  common  rhimers  and  play-writers  be ;  and  fhew 
them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  ufe  might  be  made  of  poetry  both 
in  divine  and  human  things.  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  feafon  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  compofers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when- 
they  fball  be  thus  fraught  with  an  univerfal  infight  into  things.  Or  whether  they  be  to 
fpeak  in  parliament  or  council,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips. 
There  would  then  alfo  appear  in  pulpits  other  vifages,  other  geftures,  and  fluff  otherwife 
wrought  than  what  we  now  fit  under,  oftimes  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience  as  any 
other  that  they  preach  to  us.  Thefe  are  the  ftudies  wherin  our  noble  and  our  gentle 
youth  ought  to  beftow  their  time  in  a  difciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one  and  twenty  ~ 
unlefs  they  rely  more  upon  their  anceftors  dead,  than  upon  themfelves  living.  In  which 
methodical  courfe  it  is  fo  fuppofed  they  muff  proceed  by  the  ffeddy  pace  of  learning  on¬ 
ward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory’s  fake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  wrard,  and 
fometimes  into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and 
folidly  united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  laft  embattelling  of  a 
Reman  legion.  Now  will  be  worth  the  feeing,  what  exercifes  and  recreations  may  beft 
agree,  and  become  thefe  ftudies. 

Their  Exercise. 

The  courfe  of  ftudy  hitherto  briefly  deferibed,  is,  what  I  can  guefs  by  reading,  likeft 
to  thofe  ancient  and  famous  fchools  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ifocrates,  Ariftotle  and  fuch 
others,  out  of  which  were  bred  fuch  a  number  of  renowned  philofophers,  orators,  hif- 
jorians,  poets,  and  princes  all  over  Greece,  Italy  and  Afia,  beftdes  the  flourilhing  ftu¬ 
dies 
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dies  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria.  But  herein  it  fhall  exceed  them,  and  fupply  a  defedt  as 
great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta  :  whereas  that  city 
trained  up  their  youth  moft  for  war,  and  thefe  in  their  academies  and  Lycaeum,  all  for 
the  gown,  this  inftitution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate  fhall  be  equally  good  both 
for  peace  and  war.  Therefore  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  fhould  be 
allowed  them  for  exercife,  and  due  reft  afterwards  :  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  en¬ 
larged  at  pleafure,  according  as  their  rifing  in  the  morning  fhall  be  early.  The  exer¬ 
cife  which  I  commend  firft,  is  the  exad  ufe  of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  ftrike 
fafely  with  edge  or  point ;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  ftrong  and  well  in 
breath,  is  alfb  the  likelieft  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  a  gallant  and  fearlefs  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  feafor.able  lec¬ 
tures  and  precepts  to  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and 
heroic  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  They  muft  be  alfo 
practifed  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wreftling,  wherein  Englifhmen  were  wont  to 
excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  clofe.  And  this  perhaps 
will  be  enough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  fingle  ftrength.  The  interim  of  un¬ 
seating  themfelves  regularly,  and  convenient  reft  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit 
and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  compofing  their  travailed  fpirits  with  the  fo- 
lemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  mufic  heard  or  learned ;  either  whilft  the  fkilful  Organift 
plies  his  grave  and  fancied  defcant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  fymphony  with  artful 
-  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-ftudied  chords  of  fome  choice  compo- 
fer  •,  fometimes  the  lute  or  foft  organ  ftop  v/aiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious, 
martial  or  civil  ditties  :  which,  if  wife  men  and  prophets  be  not  extreamly  out,  have  a 
great  power  over  difpofitions  and  manners,  to  fmooth  and  make  them  gentle  from 
ruftic  harfhnefs  and  diftemper’d  paffions.  The  like  alfo  would  not  be  unexpedient  after 
meat,  to  affift  and  cherifh  nature  in  her  firft  concodtion,  and  fend  their  minds  back  to 
ftudy  in  good  tune  and  fatisfadtion.  Where  having  follow’d  it  clofe  under  vigilant  eyes, 
till  about  two  hours  before  fupper,  they  are  by  a  fudden  alarum  or  watch-word,  to  be 
called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  fky  or  covert,  according  to  the  feafon,  as  was 
the  Roman  wont ;  firft  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horleback,  to  all  the  arc 
of  cavalry  :  that  having  in  fport,  but  with  much  exadtnefs  and  daily  mufter,  ferved  out 
the  rudiments  of  their  foldierlhip  in  all  the  fkill  of  embattelling,  marching,  encamping, 
fortifying,  befieging,  and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  ftratagems. 
Tallies,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war  come  forth  re¬ 
nowned  and  perfedt  commanders  in  the  lervice  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then, 
if  they  were  trufted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  fuffer  them  for  want  of  juft  and 
wife  difcipline  to  fired  away  from  about  them  like  fick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  fo 
oft  fupplied :  they  would  not  fuffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company,  to  quaff  out,  or  convey  into  fecret  hoards,  the  wages  of  a  delufive 
lift,  and  a  miferable  remnant :  yet  in  the  mean  while  to  be  over-maftered  with  a  fcore  or 
two  of  drunkards,  the  only  foldiery  left  about  them,  or  elfe  to  comply  with  all  rapines 
and  violences.  No  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  fuffer  thefe  things.  But  to  return  to  our 
own  inftitute  :  befides  thefe  conftant  exercifes  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleafure  itfelf  abroad  :  in  thofe  vernal  feafons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleafant,  it  were  an  injury  and  fullennefs  againft  nature 
not  to  go  out  and  fee  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  Heaven  and  Earth. 
I  fhould  not  therefore  be  a  perfuader  to  them  of  ftudying  much  then,  after  two  or  three 
years  that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent 
and  ftaid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land  ;  learning  and  obferving  all  places  of 
ftrength,  all  commodities  of  building  and  of  foil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours  and 
ports  for  trade.  Sometimes  taking  fea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  alfo  what  they  can 
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in  the  practical  knowledge  of  failing  and  of  fea-fight.  Thefe  ways  would  try  #11  their 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  fecret  excellence  among  them  would 
fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itfelf  by,  which  could  not  but 
mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fafhion  again  thofe  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of  chriftian 
knowledge.  Nor  fhall  we  then  need  the  Monfieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth 
into  their  flight  and  prodigal  cuflodies,  and  fend  them  over  back  again  transformed  into 
mimics,  apes,  and  kecfliofe.  But  if  they  defire  to  fee  other  countries  at  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience,  and  make 
wife  obfervation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  fuch  as  fhall  deferve  the  regard  and  honour  of 
all  men  where  they  pafs,  and  the  fociety  and  friendfhip  of  thofe  in  all  places  who  are 
belt  and  moft  eminent.  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to  vifit  us  for  their 
breeding,  or  elfe  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

Now  laftly  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  fay,  fave  only  that  it  would  be  belt 
in  the  fame  houfe  for  much  time  elfe  would  be  loft  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got : 
and  that  it  fliould  be  plain,  healthful  and  moderate,  I  fuppofe  is  out  of  controverfy. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your  deflre  was,  of  that 
which  at  feveral  times  I  had  difcourfed  with  you  concerning  the  beft  and  nobleft  way  of 
education ;  not  beginning  as  fome  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth 
many  confiderations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  fcope  :  many  other  circumftances  alfo 
I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this  to  fuch  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for 
light  and  direction  may  be  enough.  Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man 
to  ihoot  in,  that  counts  himfelf  a  teacher ;  but  will  require  flnews  almoft  equal  to  thofe 
which  Homer  gave  Ulyfies  :  yet  I  am  withal  perfuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more 
eafy  in  the  aflay,  than  it  now  feems  at  diftance,  and  much  more  illuftrious  :  howbeit, 
not  more  difficult  than  I  imagine,  and  that  imagination  prefents  me  with  nothing  but 
very  happy,  and  very  poflible  according  to  beft  wifties  j  if  God  have  fo  decreed,,  and 
this  age  have  fpirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicens’d  PRINTING, 

To  the  Parliament  of  ENGLAND. 


TbXcvQtfov  S'  bam,  c\  tij  SeAei  «roA£» 

Xp r,rov  ri  /SaAct'fA  [Aecoii  (pepztv,  b/u'i. 

Kai  rauS’  o  ectO  ,  o  SiXuv? 

Xiya,  ri  t&tuiii  Ifn/  JcraiTEgoi'  'EroAst  j.  Euripid.  Hicetid, 

This  is  true  Liberty,  when  free-born  men, 

Having  to  advife  the  public,  may  fpeak  free, 

Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deferves  high  praife  ; 

Who  neither  can  nor  will  may  hold  his  peace  •, 

What  can  be  jufter  in  a  ftate  than  this  ?.  Euripid.  Hicetid. 


THEY,  who  to  ftates  and  governors  of  the  commonwealth  direcft  their  fpeech, 
high  court  of  parliament !  or  wanting  fuch  accefs  in  a  private  condition,  write 
that  which  they  forefee  may  advance  the  public  good ;  I  fuppofe  them,,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  no  mean  endeavour,  not  a  little  altered  and  mov’d  inwardly  in  their  minds : 
Some  with  doubt  of  what  will  be  the  fuccefs,  others  with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  een- 
fure  •,  fome  with  hope,  others  with  confidence  of  what  they  have  to  fpeak.  And  me 
perhaps  each  of  thefe  difpofitions,  as  the  fubjedl  was  whereon  I  entered,  may  have  at 
other  times  varioufty  affedted  ;  and  likely  might  in  thefe  foremoft  expreffions,  now  alfo 
difclofe  which  of  them  fway’d  molt,  but  that  the  very  attempt  of  this  addrefs  thus  made, 
and  the  thought  of  whom  it  hath  recourfe  to,  hath  got  the  power  within  me  to  a  paf- 
fion,  far  more  welcome  than  incidental  to  a  preface.  Which  though  I  flay  not  to  con- 
fels  ere  any  afk,  I  fhall  be  blamelefs,  if  it  be  no  other,  than  the  joy  and  gratulation 
which  it  brings  to  all  who  wifh  and  promote  their  country’s  liberty  ;  whereof  this  whole 
difcourfe  propofed  will  be  a  certain  teftimony,  if  not  a  trophy.  For  this  is  not  the  li¬ 
berty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance  ever  fhould  arife  in  the  commonwealth,  that 
let  no  man  in  this  world  expedt ;  but  when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  confider- 
ed,  and  fpeedily  reform’d,  then  is  the  utmoft  bound  of  civil  liberty  attain’d,  that  wife 
men  look  for.  To  which  if  I  now  manifeft,  by  the  very  found  of  this  which  I  fhall 
utter,  that  we  are  already  in  good  part  arrived,  and  yet  from  fuch  a  fteep  difadvantage 
of  tyranny  and  fuperftition  grounded  into  our  principles,  as  was  beyond  the  manhood  of 
a  Roman  recovery,  it  will  be  attributed  firft,  as  is  molt  due,  to  the  ftrong  affiftance  of 
God,  our  deliverer  •,  next,  to  your  faithful  guidance  and  undaunted  wifdom,  lords  and 
commons  of  England  !  Neither  is  it  in  God’s  efteem,  the  diminution  of  his  glory,  when 
honourable  things  are  fpoken  of  good  men,  and  worthy  magiftrates ;  which  if  I  now 
firft  fhould  begin  to  do,  after  fo  fair  a  progrefs  of  your  laudable  deeds,  and  fuch  a  long, 
obligement  upon  the  whole  realm  to  your  indefatigable  virtues,  I  might  be  juftly  reckon’d 
among  the  tardieftj  and  the  unwillingeft  of  them  that  praife  ye.  Neverthelefs  there  be  • 
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ing  three  principal  things,  without  which  all  praifing  is  but  courtfhip  and  flattery,  fir  ft, 
when  that  only  is  praifed  which  is  folidly  worth  praife ;  next,  when  greatefl  likelihoods 
are  brought,  that  fuch  things,  are  truly  and  really  in  thofe  perfons,  to  whom  they  are 
afcribed ;  the  other,  when  he  who  praifes,  by  fnewing  that  fuch  his  adtual  perfuafion  is 
of  whom  he  writes,  can  demonftrate  that  he  flatters  not :  the  former  two  of  thefe  I  have 
heretofore  endeavoured,  refcuing  the  employment  from  him  who  went  about  to  impair 
your  merits,  with  a  trivial  and  malignant  Encomium  ;  the  latter  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
mine  own  acquittal,  that  whom  I  fo  extolled  I  did  not  flatter,  hath  been  referv’d  oppor¬ 
tunely  to  this  occafion.  For  he  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been  nobly  done,  and 
fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the  beft  covenant  of  his 
fidelity  •,  and  that  his  loyalefl:  affection  and  his  hope  waits  on  your  proceedings.  His 
higheft  praifing  is  not  flattery,  and  his  plaineft  advice  is  a  kind  of  praifing  :  for  though 
I  fhould  affirm  and  hold  by  argument,  that  it  would  fare  better  with  truth,  with  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  commonwealth,  if  one  of  your  publifh’d  orders  which  I  fhould  name,  were 
called  in ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  could  not  but  much  redound  to  the  luffre  of  your 
mild  and  equal  government,  whenas  private  perfons  are  hereby  animated  to  think  ye  bet¬ 
ter  plealed  with  publick  advice,  than  other  ftatifts  have  been  delighted  heretofore  with 
public  flattery.  And  men  wall  then  fee  what  difference  there  is  between  the  magnani¬ 
mity  of  a  triennial  parliament,  and  that  jealous  haughtinefs  of  prelates  and  cabin  coun- 
fellors  that  ufurp’d  of  late,  whenas  they  fhall  obferve  ye  in  the  midft  of  your  victories 
and  fucceffes  more  gently  brooking  written  exceptions  againfl:  a  voted  order,  than  other 
courts,  which  had  produced  nothing  worth  memory  but  the  weak  oftentation  of  wealth, 
would  have  endured  the  lead  fignified  diflike  at  any  fudden  proclamation.  If  I  fhould 
thus  far  prefume  upon  the  meek  demeanour  of  your  civil  and  gentle  greatnefs,  lords  and 
commons !  as  what  your  publifh’d  order  hath  dire&ly  faid,  that  to  gainfay,  I  might  de¬ 
fend  myfelf  with  eafe,  if  any  fhould  accufe  me  of  being  new  or  infolent,  did  they  but 
know  how  much  better  1  find  ye  efteem  it  to  imitate  the  old  and  elegant  humanity  of 
Greece,  than  the  barbaric  pride  of  a  Hunnifh  and  Norwegian  flatelinefs.  And  out  of 
thofe  ages,  to  whofe  polite  wifdom  and  letters  we  owe  that  we  are  not  yet  Goths  and  Jut¬ 
landers,  I  could  name  him  who  from  his  private  houfe  wrote  that  difcourfe  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Athens,  that  perfuades  them  to  change  the  form  of  Democracy  which  was  then 
eftablifhedf  Such  honour  was  done  in  thofe  days  to  men  who  profeffed  the  fludy  of  wif¬ 
dom  and  eloquence,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  in  other  lands,  that  cities  and 
figniories  heard  them  gladly,  and  with  great  refpect,  if  they  had  aught  in  public  to  ad- 
monifh  the  ftate.  Thus  did  Dion  Prufeus,  a  ftranger,  and  a  private  orator,  counfel  the 
Rhodians  againfl;  a  former  edict :  and  I  abound  with  other  like  examples,  which  to  fet 
here  would  be  fuperfluous.  But  if  from  the  induftry  of  a  life  wholly  dedicated  to  ftu- 
dious  labours,  and  thofe  natural  endowments  haply  not  the  word:  for  two  and  fifty  de¬ 
grees  of  northern  latitude,  fo  much  muft  be  derogated,  as  to  count  me  not  equal  to 
any  of  thofe  who  had  this  privilege,  I  would  obtain  to  be  thought  not  fo  inferior,  as 
yourfelves  are  fuperior  to  the  molt  of  them  who  receiv’d  their  counfel ;  and  how  far 
you  excel  them,  be  affured,  lords  and  commons !  there  can  no  greater  teftimony  appear, 
than  when  your  prudent  fpirit  acknowledges  and  obeys  the  voice  of  reafon,  from  what 
quarter  foever  it  be  heard  fpeaking  •,  and  renders  ye  as  willing  to  repeal  any  a£t  of  your 
own  fetting  forth,  as  any  fet  forth  by  your  predeceffors. 

If  ye  be  thus  refolved,  as  it  were  injury  to  think  ye  were  not,  I  know  not  what 
fhould  withhold  me  from  prefenting  ye  with  a  fit  inftance  wherein  to  fhew  both  that 
love  of  truth  which  ye  eminently  profefs,  and  that  uprightnefs  of  your  judgment  which  is 
not  wont  to  be  partial  to  yourfelves  ;  by  judging  over  again  that  order  which  ye  have  or¬ 
dained  “  to  regulate  printing:  that  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper  fhall  be  henceforth 
printed,  unlefs  the  fame  be  firft  approved  and  licens’d  by  fuch,  or  at  lead:  one  of  fuch,  as 
fhall  be  thereto  appointed.”  For  that  part  which  preferves  juftly  every  man’s  copy  to 

himfelf. 
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himfelf,  or  provides  for  the  poor,  I  touch  not only  wifh  they  be  not  made  pretences  to 
abufe  and  perfecute  honeft  and  painful  men,  who  offend  not  in  either  of  thefe  particulars. 
But  that  other  claufe  of  licenfing  books,  which  we  thought  had  died  with  his  brother  qua- 
dragefimal  and  matrimonial  when  the  prelates  expired,  J  ffiall  now  attend  with  fuch  a  ho¬ 
mily,  as  fhall  lay  before  ye,  firft  the  inventors  of  ft  to  be  thofe  whom  ye  will  be  loth  to 
own  ;  next,  what  is  to  be  thought  in  general  of  reading,  whatever  fort  the  books  be  ;  and 
that  this  order  avails  nothing  to  the  fupprefling  of  fcandalous,  feditious,  and  libellous 
books,  which  were  mainly  intended  to  be  fuppreffed.  Laft,  that  it  will  be  primely  to 
the  difcouragement  of  all  learning,  and  the  flop  of  truth,  not  only  by  dif-exercifing  and 
blunting  our  abilities,  in  what  we  know  already,  but  by  hindring  and  cropping  the  dif- 
covery  that  might  be  yet  further  made,  both  in  religious  and  civil  wifdom. 

I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greateft  concernment  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to 
have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themfelves  as  well  as  men  and  thereafter  to  con¬ 
fine,  imprifon,  and  do  fharpeft  juftice  on  them  as  malefactors :  for  books  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  foul 
was  whofe  progeny  they  are-,  nay,  they  do  preferve  as  in  a  vial  the  pureft  efficacy  and  ex¬ 
traction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigo- 
roufly  productive,  as  thofe  fabulous  dragons  teeth  and  being  fown  up  and  down,  may 
chance  to  fpring  up  armed  men.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  unlefs  warinefs  be  ufed,  as 
good  almoft  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book  :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reafonable  creature> 
God’s  image  :  but  he  who  deftroys  a  good  book,  kills  reafon  itfelf,  kills  the  image  of  God, 
as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  mafter-fpirit,  imbalm’d  and  treafured  up  on  purpofe  to  a  life  be¬ 
yond  life.  ’Tis  true,  no  age  can  reftore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  lofs  5 
and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  lofs  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of 
which  whole  nations  fare  the  worfe.  We  fhould  be  wary  therefore  what  perfecution  we 
raife  againft  the  living  labours  of  public  men,  how  we  fpill  that  feafoned  life  of  man,  pre- 
ferved  and  ftored  up  in  books  fince  we  fee  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed, 
fometimes  a  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impreffion,  a  kind  of  maffacre, 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  flaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  ftrikes  at  the  ethe¬ 
real  and  fifth  effence,  the  breath  of  reafon  itfelf ;  flays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life. 
But  left  I  fnould  be  condemned  of  introducing  licence,  while  I  oppofe  licenfing,  I  refufe 
not  the  pains  to  be  fo  much  hiftorical,  as  will  ferve  to  fhew  what  hath  been  done  by  an¬ 
cient  and  famous  commonwealths,  againft  this  diforder,  till  the  very  time  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  of  licenfing  crept  out  of  the  Inquifition,  was  catch’d.  up  by  our  prelates,  and  hath 
caught  fome  of  our  prefibyters. 

In  Athens,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever  bufier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  I 
find  but  only  two  forts  of  writings  which  the  magiftrate  cared  to  take  notice  of ;  thofe  ei¬ 
ther  blafphemous  and  atheiftical,  or  libellous.  Thus  the  books  of  Protagoras  were  by  the 
judges  of  Areopagus,  commanded  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  banifhed  the  territory  for  a 
difcourfe,  begun  with  his  conieffing  not  to  know,  “  whether  there  were  gods,  or  whether 
not.”  And  againft  defaming,  it  was  agreed  that  none  fhould  be  traduced  by  name,  as 
was  the  manner  of  Vetus  Comoedia,  whereby  we  may  guefs  how  they  cenfured  libelling  : 
and  this  courfe  was  quick  enough,  as  Cicero  writes,  to  quell  both  the  defperate  wits  of 
other  atheifts,  and  the  open  way  of  defaming,  as  the  event  fhewed.  Of  other  feeds  and 
opinions,  thoughtending  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  denying  of  divine  providence,  they 
took  no  heed.  Therefore  we  do  not  read  that  either  Epicurus,  or  that  libertine  fchool  of 
Cyrene,  or  what  the  Cynic  impudence  uttered,  was  ever  queftioned  by  the  laws.  Neither 
is  it  recorded,  that  the  writings  of  thofe  old  comedians  were  fupprefied,  though  the  adling 
of  them  were  forbid  ;  and  that  Plato  commended  the  reading  of  Ariftophanes,  the  loofeft 
of  them  all,  to  his  royal  fcholar  Dionyfius,  is  commonly  known,  and  may  be  excufed,  if 
holy  Chryfoftom,  as  is  reported,  nightly  ftudied  fo  much  the  fame  author,  and  had  the 

art 
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art  to  cleanfe  a  fcurrilous  vehemence,  into  the  {tile  of  a  roufing  fermon.  That  other  lead¬ 
ing  city  of  Greece,  Lacedsmon,  confidering  that  Lycurgus  their  Law-giver  was  fo  ad¬ 
dicted  to  elegant  learning,  as  to  have  been  the  fird  that  brought  out  of  Ionia  the  fcattered 
works  of  Homer,  and  lent  the  poet  Thales  from  Crete  to  prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan 
furlinefs  with  his  fmooth  longs  and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among  them  law  and  civility ; 
it  is  to  be  wonder’d  how  mufelefs  and  unbookilh  they  were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats 
of  war.  There  needed  no  licenfing  of  books  among  them,  for  they  difliked  all  but  their 
own  Laconic  Apothegms,  and  took  a  flight  occafion  to  chafe  Archilocus  out  of  their  city, 
perhaps  for  compofing  in  a  higher  drain  than  their  own  foidiery  ballads  and  roundels 
could  reach  to  :  or  if  it  were  for  his  broad  verfes,  they  were  not  therein  fo  cautious,  but 
they  were  as  diflolutein  their  promifcuous  converflng  •,  whence  Euripides  affirms  in  An¬ 
dromache,  that  their  women  were  all  unchafte.  Thus  much  may  give  us  light  after  what 
fort  books  were  prohibited  among  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  alfo  for  many  ages  trained 
up  only  to  a  military  roughnefs,  refembling  mod  the  Lacedemonian  guife,  knew  of  learn¬ 
ing  little  but  what  their  twelve'tables,  and  the  Pontific  college  with  their  Augurs  and  Fla- 
mins  taught  them  in  religion  and  law ;  fo  unacquainted  with  other  learning,  that  when 
Carneades  and  Critolaus,  with  the  Stoic  Diogenes  coming  Embafiadors  to  Rome,  took 
thereby  occadon  to  give  the  city  a  tade  of  their  philofophy,  they  were  fufpeded  for  fe- 
ducers  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  Cato  the  Cenfor,  who  moved  it  in  the  fenate  to  difmifs  them 
fpeedily,  and  to  banifhall  fuch  Attic  bablers  out  of  Italy.  But  Scipio  and  others  of  the 
'nobled  fenators  withdood  him  and  his  old  Sabin  auderity ;  honoured  and  admired  the 
men  ;  and  the  cenfor  himfelf  at  lad  in  his  old  age  fell  to  the  dudy  of  that  whereof  before 
he  was  fo  fcrupulous.  And  yet  at  the  fame  time,  Naevius  and  Plautus,  the  fird  Latin 
comedians,  had  filled  the  city  with  all  the  borrowed  fcenes  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
Then  began  to  be  confidered  there  alfo  what  was  to  be  done  to  libellous  books  and  author-  j 
for  Ntevius  was  quickly  cad  into  prifcn  for  his  unbridled  pen,  and  realeafed  by  the  Tri¬ 
bunes  upon  his  recantation  :  we  read  alfo  that  libels  were  burnt,  and  the  makers  punifli’d 
by  Augudus.  The  like  feverity,  no  doubt,  was  ufed,  if  aught  were  impioufly  written 
againd  their  edeemed  gods.  Except  in  thefe  two  points,  how  the  world  went  in  books, 
the  magidrate  kept  no  reck’ning.  And  therefore  Lucretius,  without  impeachment,  ver- 
fifies  his  Epicurilm  to  Memmius,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  fet  forth  the  fecond  time  by 
Cicero,  fo  great  a  father  of  the  commonwealth  ;  although  himfelf  difputes  againd  that 
opinion  in  his  own  writings.  Nor  was  the  fatirical  fharpnefs,  or  naked  plainnefs  of  Lu~ 
cilius,  or  Catullus,  or  Flaccus,  by  any  order  prohibited.  And  for  matters  of  date,  the 
dory  of  Titus  Livius,  though  it  extoll’d  that  part  which  Pornpey  held,  was  not  therefore 
fupprefled  by  Octavius  Csefar,  of  the  other  faction.  But  that  Nafo  was  by  him  baniflied 
in  his  old  age,  for  the  wanton  poems  of  his  youth,  was  but  a  meer  covert  of  date  over 
fome  fecret  caufe  :  and  befides,  the  books  were  neither  banifhed  nor  called  in.  From 
hence  we  fhall  meet  with  little  elfe  but  tyranny  in  the  Roman  empire,  that  we  may  not 
marvel,  if  not  fo  often  bad,  as  good  books  were  dlenced.  I  fhall  therefore  deem  to  have 
been  large  enough,  in  producing  what  among  the  ancients  was  punifhable  to  write, 
lave  only  which,  all  other  arguments  were  free  to  treat  on. 

By  this  time  the  emperors  were  become  chridians,  whofe  difcipline  in  this  point  I  do 
not  find  to  have  been  more  fevere  than  what  was  formerly  in  practice.  The  books  of  thofe 
whom  they  took  to  be  grand  heretics  were  examined,  refuted,  and  condemned  in  the 
general  councils ;  and  not  till  then  were  prohibited,  or  burnt  by  authority  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  As  for  the  writings  of  heathen  authors,  unlefs  they  were  plain  invedives  againd 
chriflianity,  as  thofe  of  Porphyrius  and  Proclus,  they  met  with  no  interdid  that  can  be  cited, 
till  about  the  year  400,  in  a  Carthaginian  council,  wherein  bifhops  themfelves  were  forbid 
to  read  the 'books  of  gentiles,  but  herefies  they  might  read  :  while  others  long  before  them 
on  the  contrary  fcrupled  more  the  books  of  heretics,  than  of  Gentiles.  And  that  the  primitive 
councils  and  bifhops  were  wont  only  to  declare  what  books  were  not  commendable,  pading 
no  further,  but  leaving  it  to  each  one’s  confcience  to  read  or  to  lay  by,  till  after  the  year  800, 
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obferved  already  by  Padre  Paolo  the  great  unmafker  of  the  Trentine  council.  After  which 
time  the  popes  of  Rome  engrafting  what  they  pleafed  of  political  rule  into  their  own  hands, 
extended  their  dominion  over  men’s  eyes,  as  they  had  before  over  their  judgments,  burning 
and  prohibiting  to  be  read  what  they  fancied  not  •,  yet  fparing  in  their  cenfures,  and  the 
books  not  many  which  they  fo  dealt  with  :  till  Martin  the  5th,  by  his  bull  not  only  pro¬ 
hibited,  but  was  the  firft  that  excommunicated  the  reading  of  heretical  books  ;  for  about 
that  time  Wickliff  and  Hufle  growing  terrible,  were  they  who  firft;  drove  the  Papal  court 
to  a  ftridler  policy  of  prohibiting.  Which  courfe  Leo  the  icth,  and  his  fucceftors 
followed,  until  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  Spanifh  Inquifition  engendring  together, 
brought  forth,  or  perfected  thofe  catalogues,  and  expurging  indexes  that  rake  through 
the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author,  with  a  violation  worfe  than  any  could  be  of¬ 
fered  to  his  tomb.  Nor  did  they  ftay  in  matters  heretical,  but  any  fubjebt  that  wras  not 
to  their  palate,  they  either  condemned  in  a  prohibition,  or  had  it  ftrait  into  the  new  pur¬ 
gatory  of  an  index.  To  fill  up  the  meafure  of  encroachment,  their  laft  invention  was  to 
ordain  that  no  book,  pamphlet  or  paper,  fhould  be  printed  (as  if  St.  Peter  had  bequeath’d 
them  the  keys  of  the  prefs  alfo,  as  well  as  of  paradife)  unlefs  it  were  approved  and  licenfed 
under  the  hands  of  two  or  three  gluttonous  friers.  For  example  : 

Let  the  chancellor  Cini  be  pleafed  to  fee  if  in  this  prefent  work  be  contained  aught 
that  may  withftand  the  printing  j 

Vincent  Rabbata,  vicar  of  Florence. 


I  have  feen  this  prefent  work,  and  find  nothing  athwart  the  catholic  faith  and  good 
manners  :  in  witnefs  whereof  1  have  given,  &c. 

Nicolo  Cini,  chancellor  of  Florence. 

Attending  the  precedent  relation,  it  is  allowed  that  this  prefent  work  of  Davanzati  may 
be  printed,  Vincent  Rabatta,  &c. 


It  may  be  printed,  July  1 5. 

Friar  Simon  Mompei  d’Amelia,  chancellor  of  the  holy  office  in  Florence. 

Sure  they  have  a  conceit,  if  he  of  the  bottomlefs  pit  had  not  long  fince  broke  prifon, 
that  this  quadruple  exorcifm  would  bar  him  down.  I  fear  their  next  defign  will  be  to  get 
into  their  cuftody,  the  licenfing  of  that  which  they  fay  *  Claudius  intended,  but  went  not 
through  with.  Vouchfafe  to  fee  another  of  their  forms,  the  Roman  ftamp  : 

Imprimatur,  If  it  feem  good  to  the  reverend  mafter  of  the  holy  palace, 

Bclcaftro,  vicegerent. 

Imprimatur, 

Friar  Nicholo  Rodolphi  mafter  of  the  holy  palace. 

Sometimes  five  Imprimaturs  are  feen  together  dialogue- wife  in  the  piatza  of  one  title- 
page,  complementing  and  ducking  each  to  other  with  their  /haven  reverences,  whether  the 
author,  who  ftands  by  in  perplexity  at  the  foot  of  his  epiftle,  fhall  to  the  prefs  or  to  the 
fpunge.  Thefe  are  the  pretty  refponfories,  thefe  are  the  dear  antiphonies  that  fo  bewitched 
o/  late  our  prelates  and  their  chaplains,  with  the  goodly  echo  they  made  ;  and  befotted  us 
to  the  gay  imitation  of  a  lordly  Imprimatur,  one  from  Lambeth- houfe,  another  from  the 
weft-end  of  Paul’s  ;  fo  apiffily  romanizing,  that  the  word  of  command  Hill  was  let  down 
in  Latin  ;  as  if  the  learned  grammatical  pen  that  wrote  it,  would  caft  no  ink  without  La- 

*  Quo  veniam  daret  flatum  crepitumque  ventris  in  convivio  emiuendi.  Suclon  in  Cla;  dio. 
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tin :  or  perhaps,  as  they  thought,  becaufe  no  vulgar  tongue  was  worthy  to  exprefs  the 
pure  conceit  of  an  Imprimatur  :  but  rather,  as  I  hope,  for  that  our  Engliffi,  the  language 
of  men  ever  famous  and  foremoft  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not  eafily  find  fer- 
vile  letters  enow  to  fpell  fuch  a  dilatory  prefumption  Englifh’d.  And  thus  ye  have  the 
inventors,  and  the  original  of  book-licenfing  ript  up,  and  drawn  as  lineally  as  any  pedigree, 
We  have  it  not,  that  can  be  heard  of,  from  any  ancient  ftate,  or  polity,  or  church,  nor 
by  any  ftatute  left  us  by  our  anceftors  elder  or  later  i  nor  from  the  modern  cuftom  of  any 
reformed  city  or  church  abroad ;  but  from  the  moll  antichriftian  counfel,  and  the  molt 
tyrannous  inquifition  that  ever  inquired.  Till  then  books  were  ever  as  freely  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  world  as  any  other  birth  ;  the  iffue  of  the  brain  was  no  more  ftifled  than  the  ififue  of 
the  womb  :  no  envious  Juno  fate  crofs-legged  over  the  nativity  of  any  man’s  intellectual 
offspring-,  but  if  it  proved  a  monfter,  who  denies,  but  that  it  was  juftly  burnt,  or  funk 
into  the  lea.  But  that  a  book  in  worfe  condition  than  a  peccant  foul,  fhould  be  to  Hand 
before  a  jury  ere  it  be  born  to  the  world,  and  undergo  yet  in  darknefs  the  judgment  of  Ra- 
damanth  and  his  collegues,  ere  it  can  pafs  the  ferry  backward  into  light,  was  never  heard 
before,  till  that  myfterious  iniquity,  provoked  and  troubled  at  the  firft  entrance  of  refor¬ 
mation,  fought  out  new  limbo’s  and  new  hells  wherein  they  might  include  our  books  alfo 
within  the  number  of  their  damned.  And  this  was  the  rare  morfel  fo  officioully  fnatched 
up,  and  fo  ill-favour’dly  imitated  by  our  inquifiturient  bifhops,  and  the  attendant  mino- 
rites  their  chaplains.  That  ye  like  not  now  thefe  molt  certain  authors  of  this  licenfing  or¬ 
der,  and  that  all  finifter  intention  was  far  diftant  from  your  thoughts,  when  ye  were  im¬ 
portuned  the  palling  it,  all  men  who  know  the  integrity  of  your  actions,  and  how  ye  ho¬ 
nour  truth,  will  clear  ye  readily. 

But  fome  will  fay,  what  though  the  inventors  were  bad,  the  thing  for  all  that  may  be 
good  ?  It  may  fo  ;  yet  if  that  thing  be  no  fuch  deep  invention,  but  obvious  and  eafy  for 
any  man  to  light  on,  and  yet  beft  and  wifeft  commonwealths  through  all  ages  and  occa- 
fions  have  forborn  to  ufe  it,  and  falfeft  feducers  and  oppreffors  of  men  were  the  firft  who 
took  it  up,  and  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  obftrudl  and  hinder  the  firft  approach  of  refor¬ 
mation  ;  I  am  of  thofe  who  believe,  it  will  be  a  harder  alchymy  than  Lullius  ever  knew,  to 
fublimate  any  good  ufe  out  of  fuch  an  invention.  Yet  this  only  is  what  I  requeft  to 
gain  from  this  reafon,  that  it  may  be  held  a  dangerous  and  fufpicious  fruit,  as  certainly  it 
cieferves,  for  the  tree  that  bore  it,  until  I  can  diffedt  one  by  one  the  properties  it  has.  But 
I  have  firft  to  finifh,  as  was  propounded,  what  is  to  be  thought  in  general  of  reading 
books,  whatever  fort  they  be,  and  whether  be  more  the  benefit  or  the  harm  that  thence 
proceeds. 

Not  to  infill  upon  the  examples  of  Mofes,  Daniel,  and  Paul,  who  were  fkilful  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  which  could  not  probably  be  with¬ 
out  reading  their  books  of  all  forts,  in  Paul  efpecially,  who  thought  it  no  defilement  to  in- 
fert  into  holy  lcripture  the  fentences  of  three  Greek  poets,  and  one  of  them  a  tragedian-, 
the  queftion  was  notwithftanding,  fometimes  controverted  among  the  primitive  dodlors, 
bur  with  great  odds  on  that  fide  which  affirmed  it  both  lawful  and  profitable,  as  was  then 
evidently  perceived,  when  Julian  the  Aooftate,  and  futtleft  enemy  to  our  faith,  made  a 
decree,  forbidding  Chriftians  the  ftudy  of  heathen  learning  :  for,  faid  he,  they  wound  us 
with  our  own  weapons,  and  with  our  own  arts  and  fciences  they  overcome  us.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  Chriftians  were  put  fo  to  their  fhifts  by  this  crafty  means,  and  fo  much  in  danger 
to  decline  into  all  ignorance,  that  the  two  Apollinarii  were  fain,  as  a  man  may  fay,  to  coin 
all  the  feven  liberal  fciences  out  of  the  bible,  reducing  it  into  divers  forms  of  orations, 
poems,  dialogues,  even  to  the  calculating  of  a  new  chriftian  grammar.  But,  faith  the 
hiftorian  Socrates,  the  providence  of  God  provided  better  than  the  induftry  of  Apollinarius 
and  his  fon,  by  taking  away  that  illiterate  law  with  the  life  of  him  who  devifed  it.  So 
grett  an  injury  they  then  held  it  to  be  deprived  of  Hellenic  learning  -,  and  thought  it  a  per- 
iccution  more  undermining,  and  ftcretly  decaying  the  church,  than  the  open  cruelty  of 
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Decius  or  Dioclefiai).  And  perhaps  it  was  the  fame  politic  drift  that  the  devil  whipt  St. 
Jerome  in  a  lenten  dream,  for  reading  Cicero  ;  or  elfe  it  was  a  phantafm,  bred  by  the  fe¬ 
ver  which  had  then  feized  him.  For  had  an  angel  been  his  difcipliner,  unlefs  it  were  for 
dwelling  too  much  on  Ciceronianifms,  and  had  chaftized  the  reading,  not  the  vanity,  it 
had  been  plainly  partial  ;  firft  to  correct  him  for  grave  Cicero,  and  riot  for  fcurril  Plautus, 
whom  he  confefTes  to  have  been  reading  not  long  before  *  next  to  correct  him  only,  and 
let  fo  many  more  ancient  fathers  wax  old  in  thofe  pleafant  and  florid  ftudies  without  the 
lafh  of  fuch  a  tutoring  apparition;  infomuch  that  Bafil  teaches  how  fome  good  ufe  may 
be  made  of  Margites  a  fportful  poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by  Homer  ;  and  why  not  then 
of  Morgante  an  Italian  romance  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  ?  But  if  it  be  agreed,  we  lhall 
be  try’d  by  vifions,  there  is  a  vifion  recorded  by  Eufebius,  far  ancienter  than  this  tale 
ofjerom,  to  the  nun  Euftochium,  andbefides,  has  nothing  of  a  fever  in  it.  Dionyfius 
Alexandrinus  was,  about  the  year  240,  a  perfon  of  great  name  in  the  church,  for  piety 
and  learning,  who  had  wont  to  avail  himfelf  much  againft  heretics,  by  being  converfant 
in  their  books  ;  until  a  certain  prefbyter  laid  it  fcrupuloufly  to  his  confcience,  how  he  durll 
venture  himfelf  among  thofe  defiling  volumes.  The  worthy  man,  loth  to  give  offence, 
fell  into  a  new  debate  with  himfelf,  what  was  to  be  thought ;  when  fuddenly  a  vifion  Tent 
from  God,  (it  is  his  own  epiftlethat  fo  avers  it,)  confirmed  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  Read 
any  books  whatever  come  to  thy  hands,  for  thou  art  fufficient  both  to  judge  aright,  and  to 
examine  each  matter.”  To  this  revelation  he  afiented  the  fooner,  as  he  confefTes,  becaufe 
it  was  anfwerable  to  that  of  the  apoflle  to  the  Theffalonians ;  “  Prove  all  things,  hold 
faff  that  which  is  good.’*  And  he  might  have  added  another  remarkable  faying  of  the 
fame  author :  “To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure-,”  not  only  meats  and  drinks,  but  all 
Jkind  of  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or  evil :  the  knowledge  cannot  defile,  nor  confe- 
quently  the  books,  if  the  will  and  confcience  be  not  defiled.  For  books  are  as  meats  and 
viands  are  ;  fome  of  good,  fome  of  evil  fubftance  ;  and  yet  God  in  that  unapocryphal  vi¬ 
fion,  faid  without  exception,  “  Rife  Peter,  kill  and  eat leaving  the  choice  to  each  man’s 
difcretion.  Wholefome  meats  to  a  vitiated  ftomach,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  un- 
wholefome  ;  and  beft  books  to  a  naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occafions  of  evil. 
Bad  meats  will  fcarce  breed  good  nourifhment  in  the  healthieft  concodlion  ;  but  herein  the 
difference  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  difcreet  and  judicious  reader  ferve  in  many  re- 
fpefls  to  difcover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illuftrate.  Whereof  what  better  wit- 
nefs  can  ye  expedt  I  fhould  produce,  than  one  of  your  own  now  fitting  in  parliament,  the 
chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land,  Mr.  Selden  ;  whofe  volume  of  natural  and  na¬ 
tional  laws  proves,  not  only  by  great  authorities  brought  together,  but  by  exquifite  rea- 
fons  and  theorems  almoft  mathematically  demonftrative,  that  all  opinions,  yea  errors, 
known,  read  and  collated,  are  of  main  fervice  and  afliftance  toward  the  fpeedy  attainment 
of  what  is  trueft.  I  conceive  therefore,  that  when  God  did  enlarge  the  univerfal  diet  of 
man’s  body  (faving  ever  the  rules  of  temperance,)  he  then  alfo,  as  before,  left  arbitrary 
the  dieting  and  repafting  of  our  minds ;  as  wherein  every  mature  man  might  have  to  ex- 
ercife  his  own  leading  capacity.  How  great  a  virtue  is  temperance,  how  much  of  mo¬ 
ment  thro’  the  whole  life  of  man  ?  yet  God  commits  the  managing  fo  great  a  truft  without 
particular  law  or  prefcription,  wholly  to  the  demeanor  of  every  grown  man.  And  there¬ 
fore  when  he  himfelf  tabled  the  Jews  from  heaven,  that  Omer  which  was  every  man’s  daily 
portion  of  manna,  is  computed  to  have  been  more  than  might  have  well  fufficed  the  hear- 
tieft  feeder  thrice  as  many  meals.  For  thofe  adtions  which  enter  into  a  man,  rather  than 
iffue  out  of  him,  and  therefore  defile  not,  God  ufes  not  to  captivate  under  a  perpetual 
childhood  of  prefcription,  but  trufts  him  with  the  gift  of  realon  to  be  his  own  chufer : 
there  were  but  little  work  left  for  preaching,  if  law  and  compulfion  fhould  grow  fo  faff 
upon  thofe  things  which  heretofore  were  governed  only  by  exhortation.  Solomon  informs 
us,  that  much  reading  is  a  wearinefs  to  the  flefh  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  other  infpired  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  that  fuch,  or  fuch  reading  is  unlawful :  yet  certainly  had  God  thought  good  to 
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limit  us  herein,  it  hud  been  much  more  expedient  to  have  told  us  what  was  unlawful, 
than  what  was  wearilome.  As  for  the  burning  of  thole  Ephefian  books  by  St.  Paul’s 
converts  ;  ’tis  reply’d,  the  books  were  magic,  the  Syriac  fo  renders  them.  It  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  aft,  a  voluntary  aft,  and  leaves  us  to  a  voluntary  imitation  :  the  men  in  remorfe 
burnt  thofe  books  which  were  their  own  ;  the  magiftrate  by  this  example  is  not  appointed: 
thefe  men  praftifed  the  books,  another  might  perhaps  have  read  them  in  fome  fort  ufe- 
f  ully  Good  and  evil  we  know  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up  together  almoft  infe- 
parably  :  and  the  knowledge  ol  good  is  fo  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  and  in  fo  many  cunning  refemblances  hardly  to  be  difcerned,  that  thofe  confufed 
feeds  which  were  impofed  upon  Pfyche  as  an  incefiant  labour  to  cull  out,  and  fort  alun- 
der,  were  not  more  intermixed.  It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple  tailed,  that  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  knowing  good  by  evil.  As  therefore  the  Hate  of  man  now  is ;  what  wifdom  can 
there  be  to  chufe,  what  continence  to  forbear  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  confider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  feeming  pleafures,  and  yet  abftain, 
and  yet  diltinguifh,  and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  war-faring 
Chriflian.  I  cannot  praife  a  fugitive  and  cloillered  vertue,  unexercifed  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  fallies  out  and  fees  her  adverfary,  but  (links  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immor¬ 
tal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dull  and  heat.  AfTuredly  we  bring  not  innocence 
into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much  rather  :  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is 
by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue  therefore  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation 
of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmofl  that  vice  promifes  to  her  followers,  and  rejefts  it,  is 
but  a  blank  vertue,  not  a  pure  ;  her  whitenefs  is  but  an  excremental  whitenefs  :  which  was 
the  reafon  why  our  fage  and  ferious  poet  Spenfer,  (whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better 
.teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,)  defcribing  true  temperance  under  the  perfon  of  Guion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  bower  of  earthly 
blifs,  that  he  might  fee  and  know,  and  yet  abllain.  Since  therefore  the  knowledge  and 
furvey  of  vice  is  in  this  world  fo  necefiary  to  the  conllituting  of  human  virtue,  and  the  fcan- 
r.in'g  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth,  how  can  we  more  fafely,  and  with  lefs  danger 
fcout  into  the  regions  of  fin  and  falfity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  traftates,  and  hear¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  reafon  ?  And  this  is  the  benefit  which  may  be  had  of  books  promif- 
cuoully  read  But  of  the  harm  that  may  refult  hence,  three  kinds  are  ufually  reckoned. 
Tirft,  is  feared  the  infeftion  that  may  fpread ;  but  then  all  human  learning  and  contro- 
verfy  in  religious  points,  mult  remove  cut  of  the  world,  yea,  the  bible  itfeif ;  for  that 
oft-times  relates  blafpbemy  not  nicely,  it  defcribes  the  carnal  fenfe  of  wicked  men  not  un- 
elegantly,  it  brings  in  holieft  men  paffionately  murmuring  againfl  providence  through  all 
the  arguments  of  Epicurus ;  in  other  great  difputes  it  anfwers  dubioufly  and  darkly  to 
the  common  reader  :  and  afk  a  Talmudift  what  ails  the  modefly  of  his  marginal  Keri,  that 
Moles  and  all  the  prophets  cannot  perfuade  him  to  pronounce  the  textual  Chetiv.  For 
thefe  caufes  we  all  know  the  Bible  itfeif  put  by  the  papift  into  the  firfl  rank  of  prohibited 
books.  The  ancientefc  fathers  muff  be  next  removed,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
EufebiaiY  book  of  evangelic  preparation,  tranfmitting  our  ears  through  a  hoard  of  heathen- 
ifh  obfcenities  to  receive  the  go  1  pel.  Who  finds  not  that  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 

and  others  dlfcover  more  herefies  than  they  well  confute,  and  that  oft  for  herefy  which  is 
the  truer  opinion  ?  Nor  boots  it  to  fay  for  thefe,  and  all  the  heathen  writers  of  greateft  in- 
fefticn,  if  it  mu  ft  be  thought  fo,  with  whom  is  bound  up  the  life  of  human  learning,  that 
they  writ  in  an  unknown  tongue,  fo  long  as  we  are  lure  thofe  languages  are  known  as  well 
to  the  word  of  men,  who  are  both  molt  able,  and  moll  diligent  to  inftil  the  poilon  they 
fuck,  firft  into  the  courts  of  princes,  acquainting  them  with  the  choiceft  delights,  and 
cnticifms  of  fin.  As  perhaps  did  that  Petronius,  whom  Nero  called  his  Arbiter,  the  maf- 
ter  of  his  revels ;  and  that  notorious  ribald  of  Arezzo,  dreaded,  and  yet  dear  to  the  Ita¬ 
lian 
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Italian  courtiers.  I  name  not  him  for  pofterity’s  fake,  whom  Henry  the  £th  named  irv 
merriment  his  vicar  of  hell.  By  which  compendious  way  all  the  contagion  that  foreign 
books  can  infufe,  will  find  a  paffage  to  the  people  far  eafier  and  fhorter  than  an  Indian 
voyage,  tho’  it  could  he  fail’d  either  by  the  north  of  Cataio  eaftw-ard,  or  of  Canada  weft- 
ward,  while  our  Spanifh  licenfing  gags  the  Englifh  prefs  never  fo  feverely.  But  on  the 
other  fide,  that  infection  which  is  from  books  of  controverfv  in  religion,  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  to  the  learned,  than  to  the  ignorant ;  and  yet  thofe  books  muft  be  per¬ 
mitted  untouch’d  by  the  licenfer.  It  will  be  hard  to  inftance  where  any  ignorant  man 
hath  been  ever  feduced  by  any  papiftical  book  in  Englilh,  unlefs  it  were  commended  and 
expounded  to  him  by  fome  of  that  clergy  :  and  indeed  all  fuch  traCtates,  whether  falfe  or 
true,  arc  as  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah  was  to  the  Eunuch,  not  to  be  “  underftood  without  a 
guide.”  But  of  our  priefts  and  doClors,  how  many  have  been  corrupted  by  ftudying  the 
comments  of  Jefuits  and  Sorbonifts,  and  how  faft  they  could  transfufe  that  corruption 
into  the  people,  our  experience  is  both  late  and  fad.  It  is  not  forgot,  fince  the  acute  and 
diftinCt  Arminius  was  perverted  merely  by  the  perufing  of  a  namelefs  difeourfe  written 
at  Delft,  which  at  firft  he  took  in  hand  to  confute.  Seeing  therefore  that  thofe 
-books,  and  thofe  in  great  abundance  which  are  likelieft  to  taint  both  life  and  doCtrine, 
cannot  befuppreft  without  the  fall  of  learning,  and  of  all  ability  in  deputation,  and  that 
thefe  books  of  either  fort  are  moft  and  fooneft  catching  to  the  learned,  (from  whom  to 
the  common  people  whatever  is  heretical  or  diffolute,  may  quickly  be  conveyed,)  and 
that  evil  manners  are  as  perfectly  learnt  without  books  a  thoufand  other  ways  which 
cannot  be  ftopt,  and  evil  doCtrine  not  with  books  can  propagate,  except  a  teacher 
guide,  which  he  might  alfo  do  without  writing,  and  fo  beyond  prohibiting ;  I 
am  not  able  to  unfold,  how  this  cauteious  enterprize  of  licenfing  can  be  exempted  from 
the  number  of  vain  and  impoflible  attempts.  And  he  who  were  plealantly  difpofecl, 
could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it  to  the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man,  who  thought  to  pound 
up  the  crows  by  fhutting  his  park-gate.  Befides  another  inconvenience,  if  learned  men 
be  the  firft  receivers  out  ol  books,  and  difpreaders  both  of  vice  and  error,  how  fhall  the 
licenfers  themfelves  be  confided  in,  unlefs  we  can  confer  upon  them,  or  they  afiiime  to 
themfelves  above  all  others  in  the  land,  the  grace  of  infallibility,  and  uncorruptednefs  ? 
And  again,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  wife  man,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather  gold  out  of 
the  droftieft  volume,  and  that  a  fool  will  be  a  fool  with  the  beft  book,  yea,  or  vrithout 
book;  there  is  no  reafon  that  we  fhould  deprive  a  wife  man  of  any  advantage  to  his 
wifdom,  while  we  feek  to  reftrain  from  a  fool,  that  which  being  reftrained  will  be  no 
hindrance  to  his  folly.  For  if  there  ftnould  be  fo  much  exa&nefs  always  ufed  to  keep 
that  from  him  which  is  unfit  for  his  reading,  we  fhould  in  the  judgment  of  Ariftotle  not 
only,  but  of  Solomon,  and  of  our  Saviour,  not  vouchfafe  him  good  precepts,  and  by 
confequence  not  willingly  admit  him  to  good  books ;  as  being  certain  that  a  wife  man 
will  make  better  ufe  of  an  idle  pamphlet,  than  a  fool  will  do  of  facred  Scripture. 

5Tis  next  alledg’d,  we  muft;  not  expofe  ourfelves  to  temptations  without  neceffity,  and 
next  to  that,  not  employ  our  time  in  vain  things.  To  both  thefe  objections  one  anfwcr 
will  ferve,  out  of  the  grounds  already  laid,  that  to  all  men  fuch  books  are  not  tempta¬ 
tions,  nor  vanities ;  but  ufeful  drugs  and  materials  wherewith  to  temper  and  compofe 
effective  and  ftrong  medicines,  which  man’s  life  cannot  want.  The  reft,  as  children  and 
childifh  men,  who  have  not  the  art  to  qualify  and  prepare  thefe  working  minerals,  well  may 
be  exhorted  to  forbear,  but  hinder’d  forcibly  they  cannot  be,  by  all  the  licenfing  that  fainted 
inquifition  could  ever  yet  contrive  ;  which  is  what  I  promiled  to  deliver  next :  That  this 
order  of  licenfing  conduces  nothing  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  fram’d  ;  and  hath  almoft 
prevented  me  by  being  clear  already  while  thus  much  hath  been  explaining.  See  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  truth,  who  when  fhe  gets  a  free  and  willing  hand,  opens  herfelf  fafter  than  the 
pace  of  method  and  difeourfe  can  overtake'  her.  It  was  the  talk  which  I  began  with, 
to  ftiew  that  no  nation,  or  well-inftituted  ftate,  if  they  valu’d  books  at  all,  did  ever  ufe 
2  this 
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this  way  of  licenfing  •,  and  it  might  be  anfwer’d,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  prudence  lately 
<difcover’d.  To  which  I  return,  that  as  it  was  a  thing  flight  and  obvious  to  think  on,  fo 
-if  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  out,  there  wanted  not  among  them  long  fince,  who  fug- 
gefted  fuch  a  courfe  ;  which  they  not  following,  leave  us  a  pattern  of  their  judgment, 
-'that  it  was  not  the  not  knowing,  but  the  not  approving,  which  was  the  caufe  of  their  not 
ufing  it.  Plato,  a  man  of  high  authority  indeed,  but  leaft  of  all  for  his  commonwealth, 
'in  the  book  of  his  laws,  which  no  city  ever  yet  receiv’d,  fed  his  fancy  with  making  many 
■edicfts  to  his  airy  burgomaflers,  which  they  who  otherwife  admire  him,  wiffi  had  been 
rather  buried  and  excus’d  in  the  genial  cups  of  an  Academic  night-fitting.  By  which 
laws  he  feems  to  tolerate  no  kind  of  learning,  but  by  unalterable  decree,  confifting 
rnoft  of  pra&ical  traditions,  to  the  attainment  whereof  a  library  of  fmaller  bulk  than 
his  own  dialogues  would  be  abundant.  And  there  alfo  enadts,  that  no  poet  fhould  fo 
much  as  read  to  any  private  man  what  he  had  written,  until  the  judges  and  law-keepers 
Tad  feen  it,  and  allow’d  it :  But  that  Plato  meant  this  law  peculiarly  to  that  common- 
•wealth  which  he  had  imagin’d,  and  to  no  other,  is  evident.  Why  was  he  not  elfe  a  law¬ 
giver  to  himfelf,  but  a  tranfgreffor,  and  to  be  expell’d  by  his  own  magiftrates,  both  for 
the  wanton  epigrams  and  dialogues  which  he  made,  and  his  perpetual  reading  of  Sophron, 
Mimus,  and  Ariftophanes,  books  of  grofifeft  infamy  ;  and  alfo  for  commending  the  latter 
of  them,  though  he  were  the  malicious  libeller  of  his  chief  friends,  to  be  read  by  the 
tyrant  Dionyfius,  who  had  little  need  of  fuch  traffi  to  fpend  his  time  on  ?  But  that  he 
knew  this  licenfing  of  poems  had  reference  and  dependance  to  many  other  provifo’s  there 
fet  down  in  his  fancied  republic,  which  in  this  world  could  have  no  place  :  and  fo  neither 
he  himfelf,  nor  any  magiftrate  or  city  ever  imitated  that  courfe,  which  taken  apart  from 
thofe  other  collateral  injunctions,  muft  needs  be  vain  and  fruitlefs.  For  if  they  fell  upon  one 
kind  of  ftridtnefs  unlefs  their  care  were  equal  to  regulate  all  other  things  of  like  aptnefs  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  that  fingle  endeavour  they  knew  would  be  but  a  fond  labour  ;  to  ffiut 
and  fortify  one  gate  againft  corruption,  and  be  neceffitated  to  leave  others  round  about 
wide  open.  If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  redlify  manners,  we  muft  regu¬ 
late  all  recreations  and  paftimes,  all  that  is  delighful  to  man.  No  mufic  muft  be  heard, 
no  fong  be  fet  or  fung,  but  what  is  grave  and  Doric.  There  muft  be  licenfing  dancers, 
that  no  gefture,  motion,  or  deportment  be  taught  our  youth,  but  what  by  their  allow¬ 
ance  fhali  be  thought  honeft ;  for  fuch  Plato  was  provided  of :  It  will  afk  more  than  the 
work  of  twenty  licenfers  to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  ghitars  in  every 
houfe ;  they  muft  not  be  fuffer’d  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  muft  be  licens’d  what  they 
may  fay.  And  who  ffiall  filence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that  whifper  foftnefs  in  cham¬ 
bers  ?  The  windows  alfo,  and  the  balconies  muft  be  thought  on  ;  there  are  ffirewd  books, 
with  dangerous  frontifpieces,  fet  to  fale ;  who  ffiall  prohibit  them,  ffiall  twenty  licenfers  ? 
The  villages  alfo  muft  have  their  vifitors  to  enquire  what  ledlures  the  bagpipe,  and 
-the  rebbec  reads,  even  to  the  ballatry  and  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal  fidler ;  for 
thefe  are  the  countryman’s  Arcadia’s,  and  his  Monte  Mayors.  Next,  what  more  nation¬ 
al  corruption,  for  which  England  hears  ill  abroad,  than  houffiold  gluttony ;  who  ffiall  be 
the  redtors  of  our  daily  rioting  ?  and  what  fhali  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that 
frequent  thofe  houfes  where  drunkennefs  is  fold  and  harboured  ?  Our  garments  alfo  fhould 
be  referr’d  to  the  licenfing  of  fome  more  fober  work-mafters,  to  fee  them  cut  into  a  lefs 
wanton  garb.  Who  ffiall  regulate  all  the  mixed  converfation  of  cur  youth,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  together,  as  is  the  faffiion  of  this  country  ?  Who  ffiall  ftill  appoint  what  ffiall  be 
difcourfed,  what  prefumed,  and  no  further  ?  Laftly,  who  ffiall  forbid  and  feparate  all 
idle  refort,  all  evil  company  ?  Thefe  things  will  be,  and  muft  be  ;  but  how  they  ffiall  be 
leaft  hurtful,  how  leaft  enticing,  herein  confifts  the  grave  and  governing  wifdom  of  a 
ftate.  To  fequefter  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and.Eutopian  polities,  which  never 
can  be  drawn  into  ufe,  will  not  mend  our  condition  ;  but  to  ordain  wifely  as  in  this  world  of 
evil,  in  the  midft  whereof  God  hath  placed  us  unavoidably.  Nor  is  it  Plato’s  licenfing  of 

books 
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books  will  do  this,  which  necefiarily  pulls  along  with  it  fo  many  other  kinds  of  licenfing, 
as  will  make  us  all  both  ridiculous  and  weary,  and  yet  fruftrate;  but/thole  unwritten,  or 
at  lead  unconftraining  laws  of  virtuous  education,  religious  and  civil  nurture,  which  Plato 
mentions,  as  the  bonds  and  ligaments  of  the  commonwealth,  the  pillars  and  the 
fuftainers  of  every  written  ftatute  •,  thefe  they  be  which  will  bear  chief  fway  in  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  as  thefe,  when  all  licenfing  will  be  eafily  eluded.  Impunity  and  remiffnefs  for  certain 
are  the  bane  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  here  the  great  art  lies,  to  difcern  in  what  the  law 
is  to  bid  reftraint  and  £unifhment,  and  in  what  things  perfuafion  only  is  to  work.  If 
every  a&ion  which  is  good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years,  were  to  be  under  pittance  and 
prefcription,  and  compulfion,  what  were  virtue  but  a  name,  what  praile  could  be 
then  due  to  well-doing,  what  grammercy  to  be  fober,  juft  or  continent  ?  Many  there  be 
that  complain  of  divine  providence  for  buffering  Adam  to  tranfgrefs.  Foolifh  tongues  ! 
when  God  gave  him  reafon,  he  gave  him  freedom  to  chufe,  for  reafon  is  but  chufing ; 
he  had  been  elfe  a  mere  artificial  Adam,  fuch  an  Adam  as  he  is  in  the  motions.  We 
ourfelves  efteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love,  or  gift,  which  is  of  force  :  God  there¬ 
fore  left  him  free,  fet  before  him  a  provoking objedt,  ever  almoft  in  his  eyes;  herein  con- 
fifted  his  merit,  herein  the  right  of  his  reward,  the  praife  of  his  abftinence.  Wherefore 
did  he  create  pafiions  within  us,  pleafures  round  about  us,  but  that  thefe  rightly  tempered 
are  the  very  ingredients  of  virtue  ?  They  are  not  fkiltul  confiderers  of  human  things, 
who  imagine  to  remove  fin  by  removing  the  matter  of  fin  ;  for,  befides  that  it  is  a  huge 
heap  increafing  under  the  very  adt  of  diminifhing,  though  fome  part  of  it  may  for  a 
time  be  withdrawn  from  fome  perfons,  it  cannot  from  all,  in  fuch  a  univerfal  thing  as 
books  are ;  and  when  this  is  done,  yet  the  fin  remains  entire.  Though  ye  take  from  a 
covetous  man  all  his  treafure,  he  has  yet  one  jewel  left,  ye  cannot  bereave  him  of  his 
covetoufnefs.  Baniftr  all  objedts  of  luft,  fhut  up  all  youth  into  the  fevereft  difciphne  that 
can  be  exercis’d  in  any  hermitage,  ye  cannot  make  them  chafte,  that  came  not  thither  fo  ; 
fuch  great  care  and  wifdom  is  required  to  the-  right  managing  of  this  point.  Suppofe  we 
could  expel  fin  by  this  means  ;  look  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  fin,  fo  much  we  expel 
of  virtue :  for  the  matter  of  them  both  is  the  fame  ;  remove  that,  and  ye  remove  them 
both  alike.  This  juftifies  the  high  providence  of  God,  who  though  he  commands  us 
temperance,  juft  ice,  continence,  yet  pours  out  before  us  even  to  a  profufenefs  all  defirable 
things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wander  beyond  all  limit  and  fatiety.  Why  fhould 
we  then  affedt  a  rigour  contrary  to  theTnanner  of  God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or 
fcanting  thofe  means,  whichjbooks,)  freely  permitted,  are,  bothito  the  trial  of  virtue,  and  . 
the  exercife  of  truth  ?  It  woula  be  better  done  to  learn  that  the  law  muft  needs  be  frivolous 
which  goes  to  reftrain  things,  uncertainly  and  yet  equally  working  to  good,  and  to  evil. 
And  were  I  the  chufer,  a  dram  of  well-doing  fhould  be  prefered  before  many  times  as 
much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God  fure  efteems  the  growth  and  corn- 
pleating  of  one  virtuous  perfon,  more  than  the  reftraint  of  ten  vitlous.  And  albeit, 
whatever  thing  we  hear  or  fee,  fitting,  walking,  travelling,  or  converfing,  may  be  fitiy 
called  our  book,  and  is  of  the  fame  effedt  that  writings  are;  yet  grant  the  thing  to  be- 
prohibited  were  only  books,  it  appears  that  this  order  hitherto  is  far  infufficient  to  the  end 
which  it  intends.  Do  we  not  fee,  notonce  or  oftener,  but  weekly,  that  continued  court- 
libel  againft  the  parliament  and  city,  printed,  as  the  wet  fheets  can  witnefs,  and  difpers’d 
among  us,  for  all  that  licenfing  can  do  ?  Yet  this  is  the  prime  ferviee  a  man  would  think, 
wherein  this  order  fhould  give  proof  of  itfelf.  If  it  were  executed,  you’ll  fay.  But  cer¬ 
tain,  if  execution  be  remifs  or  blind-fold  now,  and  in  this  particular,  what  will  it  be 
hereafter,  and  in  other  books  ?  If  then  the  order  fhall  not  be  vain  and  fruftrate,  behold  a 
new  labour,  lords  and  commons,  ye  muft  repeal  and  profcribe  all  fcandalous  and  un¬ 
licens’d  books  already  printed  and  divulg’d  ;  after  ye  have  drawn  them  up  into  a  lift, 
that  all  may  know  which  are  condemned,  and  which  not;  and  ordain  that  no  foreign 
books  be  delivered  out  of  cuftody,  till  they  have  been  read  over.  This  office-will  re¬ 
quire 
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quire  the  whole  time  of  not  a  few  overfeers,  and  thofe  no  vulgar  men.  There  be  alfo 
books  which  are  partly  ufeful  and  excellent,  partly  culpable  and  pernicious  ;  this  work 
will  afk  as  many  mere  officials,  to  make  expurgations  and  expunctions,  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  learning  be  not  damnify’d.  In  fine,  when  the  multitude  of  books  encreafe 
upon  their  hands,  ye  muff;  be  fain  to  catalogue  all  thofe  printers  who  are  found  frequently 
offending,  and  forbid  the  importation  of  their  whole  fufpedled  Typography.  In  a  word, 
that  this  your  order  may  be  exadt,  and  not  deficient,  ye  muff:  reform  it  perfectly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  model  of  Trent  and  Sevil,  which  I  know  ye  abhor  to  do.  Yet  though  ye 
ihould  condefcend  to  this,  which  God  forbid,  the  order  (till  would  be  but  fruitlefs  and 
defedtive  to  that  end  whereto  ye  meant  it.  If  to  prevent  feels  and  fchifms,  who  is  fo 
unread  or  uncatechifed  in  ftory,  that  hath  not  heard  of  many  fedts  refufing  books  as  a 
hindrance,  and  preferring  their  dodtrine  unmixed  for  many  ages,  only  by  unwritten  tra¬ 
ditions  ?  The  Chriftian  faith,  (for  that  was  once  a  fchifm  1)  is  not  unknown  to  have  fpread 
all  over  Afia,  ere  any  gofpei  or  epiffle  was  feen  in  writing.  If  the  amendment  of  man¬ 
ners  be  aim’d  at,  look  into  Italy  and  Spain,  whether  thofe  places  be  one  fcruple  the 
better,  the  honefter,  the  wifer,  the  chaffer,  fince  all  the  inquifitional  rigor  that  hath  been 
executed  upon  books. 

Another  reafon,  whereby  to  make  it  plain  that  this  order  will  mifs  the, end  it  feeks, 
confider  by  the  quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenfer.  It  cannot  be  deny’d  but  that 
.he  who  is  made  judge  to  fit  upon  the  birth,  or  death  of  books,  whether  they  may  be 
wafted  into  this  world,  or  not,  had  need  to  be  a  man  above  the  common  meafure,  both 
Ifudious,  learned,  and  judicious ;  there  may  be  elfe  no  mean  miffakes  in  the  cenfure  of 
what  is  pafiable  or  not ;  which  is  alfo  no  mean  injury.  If  he  be  of  fuch  worth  as  behoves 
him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  unpleafing  journey-work,  a  greater  lofs  of  time 
levied  upon  his  head,  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual  reader  of  unchofen  books  and 
pamphlet^  oft-times  huge  volumes.  There  is  no  book  that  is  acceptable,  unlefs  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  •,  but  to  be  enjoined  the  reading  of  that  at  all  times,  and  in  a  hand  fcarce  legible, 
whereof  three  pages  would  not  down  at  any  time  in  the  faireft  print,  is  an  impofition 
which  I  cannot  believe  how  he  that  values  time,  and  his  own  ffudies,  or  is  but  of  a  fenfible 
noftril,  fhould  be  able  to  endure.  In  this  one  thing  I  crave  leave  of  the  prefent  licenfers 
to  be  pardoned  for  fo  thinking ;  who  doubdefs  took  this  office  up,  looking  on  it  thro’ 
their  obedience  to  the  parliament,  whofe  command  perhaps  made  all  things  feem  eafy  and 
unlaborious  to  them ;  but  that  this  ffiort  trial  hath  wearied  them  out  already,  their  ownex- 
preffions  and  excufes  to  them  who  make  fo  many  journies  to  folicit  their  licence,  are  teffi- 
mony  enough.  Seeing  therefore  thofe  who  now  poffefs  the  employment,  by  all  evident 
figns  wifn  themfelves  well  rid  of  it,  and  that  no  man  of  worth,  none  that  is  not  a  plain 
unthrift  of  his  own  hours,  is  ever  likely  to  fucceed  them,  except  he  mean  to  put  himfelf 
to  the  fal ary  of  a  prefs  corrector,  we  may  eafily  forefee  what  kind  of  licenfers  we  are  to 
expedt  hereafter,  either  ignorant,  imperious,  and  remifs,  or  bafely  pecuniary.  This  is 
what  I  had  to  fhew,  wherein  this  order  cannot  conduce  to  that  end,  whereof  it  bears  the 
intention. 

I  laftly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the  manifeft  hurt  it  caufes,  in  being 
Hrfb  the  greateft  difeouragement  and  affront  that  can  be  offered  to  learning,  and  to  learned 
men.  It  was  the  complaint  and  lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  every  lead  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  diflribute  more  equally  Church-revenues,  that  then  all 
learning  would  be  for  ever  dallied  and  difeouraged.  But  as  for  that  opinion,  I  never 
found  caufe  to  think  that  the  tenth  part  of  learning  flood  or  fell  with  the  clergy  :  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  fordid  and  unworthy  fpeech  of  any  churchman,  who  had  a 
competency  left  him.  If  therefore  ye  be  loth  to  diffiearten  utterly  and  difeontent,  not  the 
mercenary  crew  of  falfe  pretenders  to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  fort  of  fuch  as 
evidently  were  bom  to  Iludy  and  love  learning  for  itfelf,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end, 

but 
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but  the  fervice  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  lading  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praife  which  God  and  good  men  have  confented  fhall  be  the  reward  of  thofe  whofe 
pub! idl’d  labours  advance  the  good  of  mankind  :  then  know,  that  fo  far  to  didrud  the 
judgment  and  the  honedy  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common  repute  in  learning,  and  never 
yet  offended,  as  not  to  count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and  examiner, 
led  he  diould  drop  a  fchifm,  or  fomething  of  corruption,  is  the  greated  difpleafure  and 
indignity  to  a  free  and  knowing  fpirit  that  can  be  put  upon  him.  What  advantage  is  ic 
to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  fchool,  if  we  have  only  efcaped  the  ferular,  to  come 
under  the  felcue  of  an  Imprimatur  ?  If  ferious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no 
more  than  the  theme  of  a  grammar-lad  under  his  pedagogue,  mud  not  be  utter’d  without 
the  curfory  eyes  of  a  temporizing  and  extemporizing  licenfer  ?  He  who  is  not  truded 
with  his  own  adtions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil,  and  danding  to  the  hazard  of 
law  and  penalty,  has  no  great  argument  to  think  himfelf  reputed  in  the  commonwealth 
wherein  he  was  born,  for  other  than  a  fool  or  a  foreigner.  When  a  man  writes  to  the 
world,  he  fummons  up  all  his  reafon  and  deliberation  to  adid  him he  fearche?,  medi¬ 
tates,  is  indudrious,  and  likely  confults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends  ;  after  all 
which  done,  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  informed  in  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ 
before  him  if  in  this  the  mod  confummate  a£t  of  his  fidelity  and  ripenefs,  no  years,  no 
indudry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  date  of  maturity,  as  not 
to  be  dill  midruded  and  fufpedted,  unlefs  he  carry  all  his  confiderate  diligence,  all  his 
midnight  watchings,  and  expence  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hady  view  of  an  unleifured 
licenfer,  perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps  one 
who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing  •,  and  if  he  be  not  repuls’d,  or  flighted,  mud 
appear  in  print  like  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  cenfor’s  hand  on  the  back  of  his  title 
to  be  his  bail  and  furety,  that  he  is  no  idiot,  or  feducer  •,  it  cannot  be  but  a  diffioncur  and 
derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  And 
what  if  the  author  fhall  be  one  fo  copious  of  fancy,  as  to  have  many  things  well  worth 
the  adding,  come  into  his  mind  after  licenfing,  while  the  book  is  yet  under  the  prefs, 
which  not  feldom  happens  to  the  bed  and  diligented  writers  *,  and  that  perhaps  a  dozen 
times  in  one  book.  The  printer  dares  not  go  beyond  his  licens’d  copy  ;  fo  often  then 
mud  the  author  trudge  to  his  leave-giver,  that  thofe  his  new  infertions  may  be  view’d  ; 
and  many  a  jaunt  will  be  made,  ere  that  licenfer,  for  it  mud  be  the  fame  man,  can  either 
be  found,  or  found  at  leifure ;  mean  while  either  the  prefs  mud  dand  dill,  which  is  no 
fmall  damage,  or  the  author  lofe  his  accurated  thoughts,  and  fend  the  book  forth  worfe 
than  he  had  made  it,  which  to  a  diligent  writer  is  the  greated  melancholy  and  vexation  that 
can  befal.  And  how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of  teaching  ;  how 
can  he  be  a  dodlor  in  his  book  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  elfe  had  better  be  filent,  whenas  all 
he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition,  under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchial 
licenfer,  to  blot  or  alter  what  precifely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound  humour  which 
he  calls  his  judgment  ?  When  every  acute  reader  upon  the  fird  fight  of  a  pedantic  li¬ 
cence,  will  be  ready  with  thefe  like  words  to  ding  the  book  a  coit’s  didance  from  him, 
1  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  1  endure  not  an  indrudtor  that  comes  to  me  under  the  wardfhip  of 
an  overfeeing  fid.  I  know  nothing  of  the  licenfer,  but  that  I  have  his  own  hand  here 
for  his  arrogance  •,  who  fhall  warrant  me  his  judgment  ?  The  date,  Sir,  replies  the 
dationer :  but  has  a  quick  return,  the  date  fhall  be  my  governors,  but  not  my  critics ; 
they  may  be  midaken  in  the  choice  of  a  licenfer,  as  eafily  as  this  licenfer  may  be  midaken 
in  an  author.  This  is  fome  common  duff-,  and  he  might  add  from  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
that  “  fuch  authorized  books  are  but  the  language  of  the  times.”  For  though  a  licenfer 
fhould  happen  to  be  judicious  more  than  ordinary,  which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of  the 
next  fucceflion,  yet  his  very  office,  and  his  commiffion  enjoins  him  to  let  pafs  nothing 
but  what  is  vulgarly  receiv’d  already.  Nay,  which  is  more  lamentable,  if  the  work  of 
any  deceafed  author,  though  never  fo  famous  in  his  life-time,  and  even  to  this  day,  comes 
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to  their  hands  for  licence  to  be  printed,  or  reprinted,  if  there  be  found  in  his  book,  one 
fentence  of  a  ventrous  edge,  uttered  in  the  height  of  zeal,  (and  who  knows,  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  didhite  of  a  divine  fpirit  ?)  yet  not  fuiting  with  every  low  decrepit  humour 
of  their  own,  though  it  were  Knox  himfelf,  the  reformer  of  a  kingdom  that  fpake  it. 
they  will  not  pardon  him  their  dafh  :  the  fenfe  of  that  great  man  fhall  to  all  pofterity  be 
loft,  for  the  fearfulnefs,  or  the  prefumptuous  rafhnefs  of  a  perfundtory  licenfer.  And  to 
what  an  author  this  violence  hath  been  lately  done,  and  in  what  book  of  greateft  ccnfe- 
quence  to  be  faithfully  publifhed,  I  could  now  inftance,  but  fhall  forbear  till  a  more 
convenient  feafon.  Yet  if  thefe  things  be  not  refented  ferioufly  and  timely  by  them  who 
have  the  remedy  in  their  power,  but  that  fuch  iron-molds  as  thefe  fhall  have  authority  to 
•gnaw  out  the  choiceft  periods  of  exquifiteft  books,  and  to  commit  fuch  a  treacherous 
fraud 'againft  the  orphan  remainders  of  wortbieft  men  after  death,  the  more  forrow  will 
belong  to  that  haplefs  race  of  men,  whofe  misfortune  it  is  to  have  underftanding. 
Henceforth  let  no  man  care  to  learn,  or  care  to  be  more  than  worldly  wife  •,  for  certainly 
in  higher  matters  to  be  ignorant  and  flothful,  to  be  a  common  ftedfaft  dunce,  will  be  the 
only  pleafant  life,  and  only  in  requeft. 

And  as  it  is  a  particular  difefteem  of  every  knowing  perfon  alive,  and  moft  injurious 
to  the  written  labours  and  monuments  of  the  dead,  fo  to  me  it  feems  an  undervaluing 
and  vilifying  of  the  whole  nation.  I  cannot  fet  fo  light  by  all  the  invention,  the  art,  the 
wit,  the  grave  and  folid  judgment  which  is  in  England,  as  that  it  can  be  comprehended 
in  any  twenty  capacities  how  good  foever  ;  much  lefs  that  it  fhould  not  pafs  except  their 
fuperintendence  be  over  it,  except  it  be  lifted  and  {trained  with  their  {trainers,  that  it 
fhould  be  uncurrent  without  their  manual  {tamp.  Truth  and  underftanding  are  not  fuch 
wares  as  to  be  monopolized  and  traded  in  by  tickets,  and  ftatutes,  and  ftandards.  We 
rauft  not  think  to  make  a  ftaple  commodity  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  land,  to  mark 
and  licenfe  it  like  our  broad-cloth,  and  our  wool-packs.  What  is  it  but  a  fervitude  like 
that  impofed  by  the  Philiftines,  not  to  be  allowed  the  fharpening  of  our  own  axes  and 
coulters,  but  we  mult  repair  from  all  quarters  to  twenty  licenfing  forges  P  Had  any  one 
written  and  divulged  erroneous  things  and  fcandalous  to  honeft  life,  mifufing  and  for¬ 
feiting  the  efteem  had  of  his  reafon  among  men,  if  after  conviction  this  only  cenfure 
were  adjudged  him,  that  he  fhould  never  henceforth  write,  but  what  were  firft  examined 
by  an  appointed  officer,  whofe  hand  fhould  be  annexed  to  pafs  his  credit  for  him,  that 
now  he  might  be  fafely  read ;  it  could  not  be  apprehended  lefs  than  a  difgraceful  pu- 
nifhment.  Whence  to  include  the  whole  nation,  and  thofe  that  never  yet  thus  offended, 
under  fuch  a  diffident  and  fufpeCtful  prohibition,  may  plainly  be  underftood  what  a  dif- 
paragment  it  is.  So  much  the  more  when  as  debtors  and  delinquents  may  walk  abroad 
without  a  keeper,  but  unoffenfive  books  muft  not  ftir  forth  without  a  vifible  jaylor  in 
their  title.  Nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  lefs  than  a  reproach  ;  for  if  we  be  fo  jea¬ 
lous  over  them,  as  that  we  dare  not  truft  them  with  an  Engliffi  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but 
cenfure  them  for  a  giddy,  vicious,  and  ungrounded  people  ;  in  fuch  a  fick  and  weak 
eftate  of  faith  and  difcretion,  as  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  down  but  through  the  pipe 
of  a  licenfer  ?  That  this  is  care  or  love  of  them,  we  cannot  pretend,  whenas  in  thofe 
Popiffi  places  where  the  laity  are  moft  hated  and  defpifed,  the  fame  ftriftnefs  is  ufed  over 
them.  Wifdom  we  cannot  call  it,  becaufe  it  ftops  but  one  breach  of  licence,  nor  that 
neither :  whenas  thofe  corruptions  which  it  feeks  to  prevent,  break  in  fafter  at  other  doors 
which  cannot  be  ffiut. 

And  in  conclufion  it  reflects  to  the  difrepute  of  our  minifters  alfo,  of  whofe  labours 
we  fhould  hope  better,  and  of  their  proficiency  which  their  flock  reaps  by  them,  than 
that  after  all  this  light  of  the  gofpel  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  and  all  this  continual  preach¬ 
ing,  they  fhould  be  ftill  frequented  with  fuch  an  unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laic  rabble, 
as  that  the  whiff  of  every  new  pamphlet  fhould  flagger  them  out  of  their  catechifm,  and 
chriftian  walking.  This  may  have  much  reafon  to  difcourage  the  minifters,  when  fuch 
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a.  low  conceit  is  had  of  all  their  exhortations,  and  the  benefiting  of  their  hearers,  as  thac 
they  are  not  thought  fit  to  be  turned  loofe  to  three  fheets  of  paper  without  a  licenfer  » 
that  all  the  fermons,  all  the  ledtures  preached,  printed,  vended  in  fuch  numbers,  and 
fiich  volumes,  as  have  now  well-nigh  made  all  other  books  unfaleable,  fliould  not  be 
armour  enough  againft  one  fingle  Enchiridion,  without  the  caftle  St.  Angelo  of  an  Im¬ 
primatur. 

And  left  fome  fhould  perfuade  ye,  Lords  and  Commons,  that  thefe  arguments  of 
learned  men’s  difcouragement  at  this  your  order,  are  meer  flourifhes,  and  not  real,  I 
could  recount  what  I  have  feen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquifi- 
tion  tyrannizes*,  when  I  have  fat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that  honour  I  had,)  and 
been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  fuch  a  place  of  philofophic  freedom,  as  they  luppofed 
England  was,  while  themfelves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  fervile  condition  into  which 
learning  amongft  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Ita¬ 
lian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there  written  now  thefe  many  years  but  flattery  and 
fuftian.  There  it  was  that  I  found,  and  vifited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prifo- 
ner  to  the  inquifition,  for  thinking  in  aftronomy  otherwife  than  the  Francifcan  and  Do¬ 
minican  licenfers  thought.  And  though  I  knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudeft 
under  the  prelatical  yoak,  neverthelefs  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happinefs,  that 
other  nations  were  fo  perfuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  was  it  beyond  my  hope,  that  thofe 
worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air,  who  fliould  be  her  leaders  to  fuch  a  deliverance, 
as  fhall  never  be  forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finifh. 
When  that  was  once  begun,  it  was  as'  little  in  my  fear,  that  what  words  of  complaint  I 
heard  among  learned  men  of  other  parts  uttered  againft  the  inquifition,  the  fame  I  fhould 
hear  by  as  learned  men  at  home  uttered  in  time  of  parliament  againft  an  order  of  licenf- 
ing ;  and  that  fo  generally,  that  when  I  had  difclofed  myfelf  a  companion  of  their  dif- 
content,  I  might  fay,  if  without  envy,  that  he  whom  an  honeft  Quaeftorfhip  had  in- 
dear’d  to  the  Sicilians,  was  not  more  by  them  importuned  againft  Verres,  than  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  which  I  had  among  many  who  honour  ye,  and  are  known  and  refpeft- 
ed  by  ye,  loaded  me  with  entreaties  and  perfuafions,  that  I  would  not  defpair  to  lay  to¬ 
gether  that  which  juft  reafon  fliould  bring  into  my  mind,  toward  the  removal  of  an  un- 
deferved  thraldom  upon  learning.  That  this  is  not  therefore  the  difburdening  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fancy,  but  the  common  grievance  of  all  thofe  who  had  prepared  their  minds  and 
ftudies  above  the  vulgar  pitch  to  advance  truth  in  others,  and  from  others  to  entertain 
it,  thus  much  may  fatisfy.  And  in  their  name  I  fhall  for  neither  friend  nor  foe  conceal 
what  the  general  murmur  is ;  that  if  it  come  to  inquifitioning  again,  and  licenfing,  and 
that  we  are  fo  timorous  of  ourfelves,  and  fufpicious  of  all  men,  as  to  fear  each  book, 
and  the  fliaking  of  every  leaf,  before  we  know  what  the  contents  are  ;  if  fome  who  but 
of  late  were  little  better  than  filenced  from  preaching,  fhall  come  now  to  filence  us 
from  reading,  except  what  they  pleafe,  it  cannot  be  gueft  what  is  intended  by  fome  but 
a  fecond  tyranny  over  learning  :  and  will  foon  put  it  out  of  controverfy  that  bifhops  and 
prefbyters  are  the  fame  to  us  both  name  and  thing.  That  thofe  evils  of  prelaty  which 
before  from  five  or  fix  and  twenty  fees  were  diftributively  charged  upon  the  whole  people, 
will  now’light  wholly  upon  learning,  is  not  obfeure  to  us  :  whenas  now  the  paftor  of  a 
fmall  unlearned  parifh,  on  the  fudden  fhall  be  exalted  arch'oiftiop  over  a  large  diocefe  of 
books,  and  yet  not  remove,  but  keep  his  other  cure  too,  a  myftical  pluralift.  He  who 
but  of  late  cry’d  down  the  foie  ordination  of  every  novice  batchelor  of  art,  and  deny’d 
foie  jurifdidtion  over  the  fimpleft  parifhioner,  fhall  now  at  home  in  his  private  chair 
afliime  both  thefe  over  worthieft  and  excellenteft  books,  and  ableft  authors  that  write 
them.  This  is  not,  ye  covenants  and  proteftations  that  we  have  made  !  this  is  not 
to  put  down  prelaty  ;  this  is  but  to  chop  an  epifcopacy  *,  this  is  but  to  ‘tranf- 
late  the  palace  Metropolitan  from  one  kind  of  dominion  into  another ;  this  is  but 
an  old  canonical  flight  of  commuting  our  penance.  To  ftartle  thus  betimes  at  a  meer 
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unlicens’d  pamphlet,  will,  after  a  while,  be  afraid  of  every  conventicle,  and  a  while  after 
will  make  a  conventicle  of  every  chridian  meeting.  But  1  am  certain  that  a  date  go¬ 
vern’d  by  the  rules  of  judice  and  fortitude,  or  a  church  built  and  founded  upon  the 
rock  of  faith  and  true  knowledge,  cannot  be  fo  pufillanimous’.  While  things  are  yet 
not  condituted  in  religion,  that  freedom  of  writing  fhould  be  redrain’d  by  a  difcipline 
imitated  from  the  prelates,  and  learnt  by  them  from  the  inquifition  to  fhut  us  up  all 
again  into  the  bread  of  a  licenfer,  mud  needs  give  caufe  of  doubt  and  difcouragement 
to  all  learned  and  religious  men  :  Who  cannot  but  difcern  the  dnenefs  of  this  politic 
drift,  and  who  are  the  contrivers that  while  bidiops  were  to  be  baited  down,  then  all 
prefies  might  be  open  ;  it  was  the  people’s  birth-right  and  privilege  in  time  of  parliament, 
it  was  the  breaking  forth  ol  light.  But  now  the  bifhops  abrogated  and  voided  out  of 
the  church,  as  if  our  reformation  fought  no  more,  but  to  make  room  for  others  into 
their  feats  under  another  name ;  the  epifcopal  arts  begin  to  bud  again  j  the  cruife  of 
truth  mud  run  no  more  oil  •,  liberty  of  printing  mud  be  enthralled  again  under  a  pre- 
latical  commiffion  of  twenty  •,  the  privilege  of  the  people  nullified ;  and  which  is  worfe, 
the  freedom  of  learning  mud  groan  again,  and  to  her  old  fetters  :  all  this  the  parliament 
yet  fitting.  Although  their  own  late  arguments  and  defences  againd  the  prelates  might 
remember  them  that  this  obdruding  violence  meets  for  the  mod  part  with  an  event  ut¬ 
terly  oppofite  to  the  end  which  it  drives  at :  indead  of  fupprefiing  fedts  and  fchifms,  it 
raifes  them  and  inveds  them  with  a  reputation :  “  The  punifhing  of  wits  enhances 
their  authority,”  faith  the  vifcount  St.  Albans  *,  “  and  a  forbidden  writing  is  thought 
to  be  a  certain  fpark  of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  who  feek  to  tread  it 
out.”  This  order  therefore  may  prove  a  nurfing  mother  to  fetds,  but  I  fhall  eafily  fhew 
how  it  will  be  a  dep-dame  to  truth  :  and  fird  by  difinabling  us  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  known  already. 

Well  knows  he  who  ufes  to  eonfider,  that  our  faith  and  knowledge  thrives  by  exercife, 
as  well  as  our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in  fcripture  to  a  dreaming 
Fountain  •,  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual  progreffion,  they  ficken  into  a  muddy 
pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.  A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth  and  if  he  be¬ 
lieve  things  only  becaufe  his  pador  fays  fo,  or  the  affembly  fo  determines,  without  know¬ 
ing  other  reafon,  though  his  belief  be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds,  becomes  his 
herefy.  There  is  not  any  burden  that  fome  w'ould  gladlier  pod  off  to  another,  than 
the  charge  and  care  of  their  religion.  There  be,  who  knows  not  that  there  be  of  pro- 
tedants  and  profeffors  who  live  and  die  in  as  errant  an  implicit  faith,  as  any  lay-papift 
of  Loretto.  A  wealthy  man,  addicted  to  his  pleafure  and  to  his  profits,  finds  religion, 
to  be  a  traffic  fo  entangled,  and  of  fo  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all  myderies  he 
cannot  fkill  to  keep  a  dock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  fhould  he  do  ?  fain  he 
would  have  the  name  to  be  religious,  fain  he  would  bear  up  with  his  neighbours 
in  that.  What  does  he  therefore,  but  refolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himfelf 
out  feme  faflor,  to  whofe  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  affairs ;  fome  divine  of  note  and  eflimation  that  mud  be.  To  him  he  adheres, 
refigns  the  whole  warehoufe  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys  into  his  cudody  ; 
and  indeed  makes  the  very  perfon  of  that  man  his  religion  ;  edeems  his  affociating  with 
him  a  fufficient  evidence  and  commendatory  of  his  own  piety.  So  that  a  man  may  fay 
his  religion  is  now  no  more  within  himfelf,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  and 
goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  houfe.  He  enter¬ 
tains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feads  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion  comes  home  at  night, 
prays,  is  liberally  fupt,  and  fumptuoufly  laid  to  deep  -,  rifes,  is  fainted,  and  after  the 
malmley,  or  fome  well-fpiced  bruage,  and  better  breakfaded,  than  he  whofe  morning 
appetite  would  have  gladly  fed  on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  ;  his  reli¬ 
gion  w-alks  abroad  at  eight*  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in.  the  fhop  trading  all  day 
without  his  religion. 
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Another  fort  there  be,  who  when  they  hear  that  all  things  fhall  be  ordered,  all  things 
regulated  and  fettled  ;  nothing  written  but  what  pafies  through  the  cuflom-houfe  of  cer¬ 
tain  publicans  that  have  the  tonnaging  and  poundaging  of  all  free  fpoken  truth  will- 
ftrait  give  themfelves  up  into  your  hands,  make  them  and  cut  them  out  what  religion 
ye  pleafe  :  there  be  delights,  there  be  recreations  and  jolly  paflimes  that  will  fetch  the 
day  about  from  fun  to  fun,  and  rock  the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful  dream.  What 
need  they  torture  their  heads  with  that  which  others  have  taken  fo  fbrictly,  and  fo  unal¬ 
terably  into  their  own  purveying  ?  Thefe  are  the  fruits  which  a  dull  eafe  and  ceflation  of 
our  knowledge  will  bring  forth  among  the  people.  How  goodly,  and  how  to  be 
wiflred  were  fuch  an  obedient  unanimity  as  this  ?  what  a  fine  conformity  would  it 
flarch  us  all  into  ?  doubtlefs  a  Haunch  and  folid  piece  of  frame-work,  as  any  Ja¬ 
nuary  could  freeze  together. 

Nor  much  better  will  be  the  confequence  even  among  the  clergy  themfelves  :  it  is  no 
new  thing  never  heard  of  before,  for  a  parochial  minifter,  who  has  his  reward,  and  is 
at  his  Hercules  Pillars  in  a  warm  benefice,  to  be  eafily  inclinable,  if  he  have  nothing  elfe 
that  may  roufe  up  his  fludies,  to  finifh  his  circuit  in  an  Englifh  concordance  and  a  to¬ 
pic  Folio,  the  gatherings  and  favings  of  a  fober  graduatdnip,  a  Harmony  and  a  Catena, 
treading  the  conflant  round  of  certain  common  dodtrinal  heads,  attended  with  their  ufes, 
motives,  marks  and  means ;  out  of  which,  as  out  of  an  alphabet  or  Sol  fa,  by  forming 
and  transforming,  joining  and  dif-joining  varioufly  a  little  bookcraft,  and  two  hours  me¬ 
ditation,  might  furnifh  him  unfpeakably  to  the  performance  of  more  than  a  weekly 
charge  of  fermoning  :  not  to  reckon  up  the  infinite  helps  of  interliniaries,  breviaries,  fy- 
nopfes,  and  other  loitering  gear.  But  as  for  the  multitude  of  fermons  ready  printed  and 
piled  up,  on  every  text  that  is  not  difficult,  our  London  trading  St.  Thomas  in  his  veflry, 
and  add  to  boot  St.  Martin  and  St.  Hugh,  have  not  within  their  hallow’d  limits  more 
vendible  ware  of  all  forts  ready  made  :  fo  that  penury  he  never  need  fear  of  pulpit-pro- 
vifion,  having  where  fo  plenteoufly  to  refrefh  his  magazine.  But  if  his  rear  and  flanks 
be  not  impaled,  if  his  back-door  be  not  fecured  by  the  rigid  licenfer,  but  that  a  bold 
book  may  now  and  then  iffue  forth,  and  give  the  affauk  to  fome  of  his  old  collections 
in  their  trenches,  it  will  concern  him  then  to  keep  waking,  to  hand  in  watch,  to  fet  good 
guards  and  fentinels  about  his  received  opinions,  to  walk  the  round  and  counter-round 
with  his  fellow-infpeCtors,  fearing  left  any  of  his  flock  be  feduced,  who  alfo  then  would 
be  better  inftruCted,  better  exercifed  and  difciplined.  And  God  fend  that  the  fear  of  this 
diligence  which  muft  then  be  ufed,  do  not  make  us  affeCt  the  lazinefs  of  a  licenflng 
church ! 

For  if  we  be  fare  we  are  in  the  right,  and  do  not  hold  the  truth  guiltily,  which  be¬ 
comes  not,  if  we  ourfelves  condemn  not  our  own  weak  and  frivolous  teaching,  and  the 
people  for  an  untaught  and  irreligious  gadding  rout  what  can  be  more  fair,  than  when 
a  man  judicious,  learned,  and  of  a  confeience,  for  aught  we' know,  as  good  as  theirs 
that  taught  us  what  we  know,  fhall  not  privily  from  houfe  to  houfe,  which  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  openly  by  writing  publifh  to  the  world  what  his  opinion  is,  what  his 
reafons,  and  wherefore  that  which  is  now  thought  cannot  be  found  ?  (Thrift  urged  it  as. 
wherewith  tojuftify  himfelf  that  he  preacht  in  public  ;  yet  writing  is  more  public  than 
preaching  •,  and  more  eafy  to  refutation,  if  need  be,  there  being  fo  many  whofe  bufinefs 
and  profeflion  meerly  it  is  to  be  the  champions  of  truth  5  which  if  .hey  negleCt,  what 
can  be  imputed  but  their  floth  or  unability  ? 

Thus  much  we  are  hindered  and  dif-inured  by  this  courfe  of  licenflng  toward  the  true 
knowledge  of  what  we  feem  to  know.  For  how  much  it  hurts  and  hinders  the  licenfers 
themfelves  in  the  calling  of  their  miniftry,  more  than  any  fecular  employment,  if  they 
will  difcharge  that  office  as  they  ought,  fo  that  of  neceffity  they  muft  negledl  either  the 
one  duty  or  the  other  ;  I  infill  not,  becaufe  it  is  a  particular,  but  leave  it  to  their  own. 
confeience,  haw  they  will  decide  it  there. 
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There  is  yet  behind  of  what  I  purpofed  to  lay  open,  the  incredible  lofs  and  detriment 
that  this  plot  of  licenfmg  puts  us  to,  more  than  if  fome  enemy  at  fea  fhould  flop  up  all 
our  havens,  and  ports,  and  creeks  •,  it  hinders  and  retards  the  importation  of  our  richeft 
merchandize,  truth  :  nay,  it  was  firft  eftablifhed  and  put  in  practice  by  antichriftian  ma¬ 
lice  and  myftery'on  fet  purpofe  to  extinguifh,  if  it  were  poffible,  the  light  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  to  fettle  fal diood  •,  little  differing  from  that  policy  wherewith  the  Turk  upholds 
his  Alcoran,  by  the  prohibiting  of  printing.  5Tis  not  denied,  but  gladly  confeffed,  we 
are  to  fend  our  thanks  and  vows  to  heaven,  louder  than  moft  of  nations,  for  that  great 
mealure  of  truth  which  we  enjoy,  efpecially  in  thofe  main  points  between  us  and  the 
pope,  with  his  appertinences  the  prelates :  but  he  who  thinks  we  are  to  pitch  our  tent 
here,  and  have  attained  the  utmoft  profpedt  of  reformation,  that  the  mortal  glafs  wherein 
we  contemplate  can  fhew  us,  till  we  come  to  beatific  vifion  ;  that  man  by  this  very  opi¬ 
nion  declares,  that  he  is  yet  far  fhort  of  truth. 

Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  divine  mafter,  and  was  a  perfect 
fhape  moft  glorious  to  look  on  :  but  when  he  afcended,  and  his  apoftles  after  him  were 
laid  afleep,  then  ftrait  arofe  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who  as  that  ftory  goes  of  the 
Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  confpirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Ofyris,  took  the 
virgin  truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  and  fcattered  them  to  the 
four  winds.  From  that  time  ever  fince,  the  fad  friends  of  truth,  fuch  as  durft  appear, 
imitating  the  careful  fearch  that  Ifis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Ofiris,  went  up  and 
down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  ftill  as  they  could  find  them  We  have  not  yet  found 
them  all,  Lords  and  Commons,  nor  ever  fnall  do,  till  her  1V1  after’s  fecond  coming;  he 
flnall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  and  fhall  mould  them  into  an  immortal 
feature  of  lovelinels  and  perfection.  Suffer  not  thefe  licenfing  prohibitions  to  ftancl  at 
every  place  of  opportunity  forbidding  and  difturbing  them  that  continue  feeking,  that 
continue  to  do  our  obfequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred  faint.  We  boaft  our 
light ;  but  if  we  look  not  wifely  on  the  fun  itfelf,  it  fmites  us  into  darknefs.  Who  can 
difcern  thofe  planets  that  are  oft  combuft,  and  thofe  fears  of  brighteft  magnitude  that 
rife  and  fet  with  the  fun,  until  the  oppofite  motion  of  their  orbs  bring  them  to  fuch  a 
place  in  the  firmament,  where  they  may  be  feen  evening  or  morning  ?  The  light  which 
vve  have  gained,  was  given  us,  not  to  be  ever  flaring  on,  but  by  it  to  difeover  onward 
things  more  remote  from  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  unfrocking  of  a  prieft,  the  un¬ 
mitring  of  a  bifhop,  and  the  remov  ng  him  from  off  the  prefoyterian  fhoulders,  that 
will  make  us  a  happy  nation  ;  no,  if  other  things  as  great  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
rule  of  life  both  oeconomical  and  political  be  not  looked  into  and  reformed,  we  have 
looked  fo  long  upon  the  blaze  that  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  have  beaconed  up  to  us,  that 
we  are  ftark  blind.  There  be  who  perpetually  complain  of  fchifms  and  febls,  and  make 
it  fuch  a  calamity,  that  any  man  diffents  from  their  maxims.  5Tis  their  own  pride  and 
ignorance  which  caufes  the  difturbing,  who  neither  will  hear  with  meeknefs,  nor  can 
convince,  yet  all  muft  be  fuppreft  which  is  not  found  in  their  Syntagma.  They  are  the 
troublers,  they  are  the  dividers  of  unity,  who  negledl  and  permit  not  others  to  unite  thofe 
cliffevered  pieces  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  body  of  truth.  To  be  ftill  fearching  what 
we  know  not,  by  what  we  know,  ftill  doling  up  truth  to  truth  as  we  find  it,  (for  all 
her  body  is  homogeneal,  and  proportional)  this  is  the  golden  rule  in  Theology  as  well 
,as  in  arithmetic,  and  makes  up  the  belt  harmony  in  a  church  ;  not  the  forced  and  out¬ 
ward  union  of  cold,  and  neutral,  and  inwardly  divided  minds. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England  !  confider  what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and 
whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not  flow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious, 
and  piercing  fpirit ;  acute  to  invent,  fubtile  and  finewy  to  difeourfe,  not  beneath  the 
reach  of  any  point  the  highefl  that  human  capacity  can  foar  to.  1  herefore  the  ftudies 
of  learning  in  her  deepeft  lciences  have  been  foancient,  and  fo  eminent  among  us,  that 
;writcrs  of  good  antiquity,  and  able  judgment,  have  been  perfuaded  that  even  the  fchool 
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of  Pythagoras,  and  the  Perfian  wifdom,  took  beginning  from  the  old  philofophy  of  this 
ifland.  And  that  wife  and  civil  Roman,  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Caefar, 
preferred  the  natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  laboured  Rudies  of  the  French.  Nor  is 
it  for  nothing  that  the  grave  and  frugal  Tranfilvanian  fends  out  yearly  from  as  far  as  the 
mountainous  borders  of  Ruffia,  and  beyond  the  Hercynian  wildernefs,  not  their  youth, 
but  their  Raid  men,  to  learn  our  language,  and  our  Theologic  arts.  Yet  that  which  is 
above  all  this,  the  favour  and  the  love  of  Heaven,  we  have  great  argument  to  think  in  a 
peculiar  manner  propitious  and  propending  towards  us.  Why  elfe  was  this  nation  cho- 
fen  before  any  other,  that  out  of  her  as  out  of  Sion  fhould  be  proclaimed  and  founded 
forth  the  RrR  tidings  and  trumpet  of  reformation  to  all  Europe  ?  And  had  it  not  been 
the  obRinate  perverlenefs  of  our  prelates  againR  the  divine  and  admirable  lpirit  of  Wick- 
liff,  to  fupprefs  him  as  a  fchifmatic  and  innovator,  perhaps,  neither  the  Bohemian  Hufle  and 
Jerom,  no  nor  the  name  of  Luther,  or  of  Calvin,  had  been  ever  known  :  the  glory  of  re¬ 
forming  all  our  neighbours  had  been  compleatly  ours.  But  now,  as  our  obdurate  Clergy 
have  with  violence  demeaned  the  matter,  we  are  become  hitherto  the  lateR  and  the  back- 
wardeR  fcholars,  of  whom  God  offered  to  have  made  us  the  teachers.  Now  once  again 
by  all  concurrence  of  figns,  and  by  the  general  inRinft  of  holy  and  devout  men,  as 
they  daily  and  folemnly  exprefs  their  thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to  begin  fome  new  and 
great  period  in  his  church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  reformation  itfelf-,  what  does  he 
then  but  reveal  himfelf  to  his  fervants,  and  as  his  manner  is,  firfb  to  his  Fnglifh-men  ?  I 
fay  as  his  manner  is,  RrR  to  us,  though  we  mark  not  the  method  of  his  counfels,  and  are 
unworthy.  Behold  now  this  vaR  city  ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  manfion-houfe  of  liberty, 
encompafled  and  furrounded  with  his  protection •,  the  fliop  of  war  hath  not  there  more 
anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fafliion  out  the  plates  and  inRruments  of  armed  juRice 
in  defence  of  beleaguer’d  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  fitting  by  their  Ru- 
dious  lamps,  mufing,  fearching,  revolving  new  notions  and  idea’s  wherewith  to  prefent 
as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty  the  approaching  reformation  :  others  as  faR  reading, 
trying  all  things,  afienting  to  the  force  of  reafon  and  convincement.  What  could  a  man 
require  more  from  a  nation  fo  pliant  and  fo  prone  to  feek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants 
there  to  fuch  a  towardly  and  pregnant  foil,  but  wife  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a 
knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  fages,  and  of  v/orthies  ?  We  reckon  more 
than  five  months  yet  to  biarveR  ;  there  need  not  be  five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift 
up,  the  fields  are  white  already.  Where  there  is  much  defire  to  learn,  there  of  necef- 
fity  will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions ;  for  opinion  in  good  men  is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under  thefe  fantafiic  terrors  of  feet  and  fchifm,  we 
wrong  the  earneR  and  zealous  thirR  after  knowledge  2nd  underfianding,  which  God 
hath  Rirred  up  in  this  city.  What  fome  lament  of,  we  rather  fhould  rejoice  at,  Ihould 
rather  praife  this  pious  forwardnefs  among  men,  to  re-affume  the  ill-deputed  care  of  their 
religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of 
one  another,  and  fome  grain  of  charity  might  win  all  thefe  diligencies  to  join,  and  unite 
into  one  general  and  brotherly  fearch  after  truth  ;  could  we  but  forego  this  prelatical 
tradition  of  crouding  free  confciences  and  chriRian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of 
men.  I  doubt  not,  if  fome  great  and  worthy  Rranger  fhould  come  among  us,  wile  to 
difeern  the  mould  and  temper  of  a  people,  and  how  to  govern  it,  obferving  the  high 
hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thoughts  and  reafonings  in  the 
purfuance  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  that  he  would  cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring 
the  Roman  docility  and  courage  •,  if  fuch  were  my  Epirots,  I  would  not  defpair  the 
greateR  defign  that  could  be  attempted  to  make'  a  church  or  kingdom  happy.  Yet  thefe 
are  the  men  cried  out  againft  for  fchifmatics  and  fecRaries,  as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  was  building,  fome  cutting,  fome  fquaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars, 
there  fhould  be  a  fort  of  irrational  men  who  could  not  confider  there  muR  be  many 
fchifms  and  many  difie<Rions  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the  houfe  of  God 
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can  be  built.  And  when  every  {tone  is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a 
continuity,  it  can  but  be  contiguous  in  this  world  :  neither  can  every  piece  of  the  build¬ 
ing  be  of  one  form  •,  nay  rather  the  perfection  confifts  in  this,  that  out  of  many  moderate 
varieties  and  brotherly  diflimilitud.es  that  are  not  vaftly  difproportional,  arifes  the  goodly 
and  the  graceful  fymmetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  ftruCture.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  more  confiderate  builders,  more  wife  in  fpiritual  architecture,  when  great  refor¬ 
mation  is  expeCted.  For  now  the  time  feems  come,  wherein  Mofes  the  great  prophet 
may  fit  in  Heaven  rejoicing  to  fee  that  memorable  and  glorious  wifh  of  his  fulfilled, 
when  not  only  our  feventy  elders  but  all  the  lords’s  people  are  become  prophets.  No 
marvel  then  though  fome  men,  and  force  good  men  too  perhaps,  but  young  in 
goodnefs,  as  Jofhua  then  was,  envy  them.  They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weaknefs 
are  in  agony,  left  thefe  divifions  and  fub-divifions  will  undo  us.  The  adverfary  again  ap¬ 
plauds,  and  waits  the  hour  ;  when  they  have  branched  themfelves  out,  faith  he,  fmali 
enough  into  parties  and  partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.  Fool !  he  fees  not  the  firm 
root,  out  of  which  we  all  grow,  though  into  branches ;  nor  will  beware  until  he  fee  our 
Fmali  divided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle  of  his  ill- united  and  unwieldly  bri¬ 
gade.  And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  thefe  fuppofed  feCts  and  fchifms,  and  that  we 
£hall  not  need  that  folicitude,  honeft  perhaps,  though  over-timorous,  of  them  that  vex  in 
this  behalf,  but  {hall  laugh  in  the  end  at  thofe  malicious  applauders  of  our  differences,  I 
have  thefe  reafons  to  perfuade  me. 

Firft,  when  a  city  {hall  be  as  it  were  befieged  and  blocked  about,  her  navigable  river 
infefted,  inroads  and  incurfions  round,  defiance  and  battel  oft  rumour’d  to  be  marching 
up  even  to  her  walls  and  fuburb  trenches  ;  that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater  part,  more 
than  at  other  times,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  ftudy  of  higheft  and  moft  important  matters 
to  be  reformed,  fhould  be  difputing,  reafoning,  reading,  inventing,  diicourfing,  even  to 
a  rarity  and  admiration,  things  not  before  difcourfed  or  written  of,  argues  firft  a  lingular 
good  will,  contentednefs  and  confidence  in  your  prudent  forefight,  and  fafe  government, 
lords  and  commons  •,  and  from  thence  derives  itfelf  to  a  gallant  bravery  and  well-grounded 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  as  if  there  were  no  fmali  number  of  as  great  fpirits  among  us, 
as  his  was,  who  when  Rome  was  nigh  befieged  by  Hanibal,  being  in  the  city,  bought 
that  piece  of  ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon  Hanibal  himfelf  encamped  his  own  regi¬ 
ment.  Next,  it  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  prefage  of  our  happy  fuccefs  and  victory.  For  as 
in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  freih,  the  fpirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital,  but 
to  rational  faculties,  and  thofe  in  the  acuteft,  and  the  perteft  operations  of  wit  and  futtlety, 
it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and  conftitution  the  body  is  ;  fo  when  the  cheerfulnefs  of 
the  people  is  fo  fprightly  up,  as  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  free¬ 
dom  and  fafety,  but  to  fpare,  and  to  beftow  upon  the  folideft  and  fublimeft  points  of  con- 
troverfy,  and  new  invention,  it  betokens  us  not  degenerated,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  de¬ 
cay,  by  calling  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  fkin  of  corruption  to  outlive  thefe  pangs,  and  wax 
young  again,  entring  the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  profperous  virtue,  deftined  to  become 
great  and  honourable  in  thefe  latter  ages.  Methinks  I  fee  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puiffant 
nation  roufing  her  felf  like  aftrong  man  after  deep,  and  fhaking  her  invincible  locks :  me¬ 
thinks  I  fee  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purging  and  unfcaling  her  long-abufed  fight  at  the  fountain  it  felf 
of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noife  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds  with  thofe  alfo 
that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  fhe  means,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognofticate  a  year  of  feCts  and  fchifms. 

What  fhould  ye  do  then,  fhould  ye  fupprefs  all  this  flowery  crop  of  knowledge  and  new 
light  fprung  up  and  yet  fpringing  daily  in  this  city?  ftiould  ye  fet  an  Oligarchy  of  twenty 
ingroffers  over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we  fhall  know  nothing 
but  what  is  meafured  to  us  by  their  bufhel  ?  Believe  it,  lords  and  commons !  they  who 
counfel  ye  to  fuch  a  fuppreffing,  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  fupprefs  your  feives  ;  and  I  will  foon 

{hew 
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fhew  how.  If  it  bedefired  to  know  the  immediate  caufe  of  all  this  free  writing  and  free 
fpeaking,  there  cannot  be  afligned  a  truer  than  your  own  mild,  and  free,  and  humane  go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  is  the  liberty,  lords  and  commons,  which  your  own  valorous  and  happy 
counfels  have  purchafed  us  *  liberty  which  is  the  nurfe  of  all  great  wits :  this  is  that  which 
hath  rarihed  and  enlightened  our  fpirits  like  the  influence  of  heaven  ;  this  is  that  which 
hath  erifranchifed,  enlarged  and  lifted  up  our  apprehenfions  degrees  above  themfelves.  Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  lefs  capable,  lefs  knowing,  lefs  eagerly  purfuing  of  the  truth,  unlefs  ye 
firfl:  make  you  rfelves,  thatmadeus  fo,  lefs  thelovers,  lels  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.  We 
can  grow  ignorant  again,  brutifh,  formal,  and  flavifh,as  ye  found  us ;  but  you  then  muff  firfl: 
become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppreflive,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from 
whom  ye  have  freed  us.  That  our  hearts  are  now  more  capacious,  our  thoughts  more  erected 
to  the  fearch  and  expectation  of  greateft  and  eXacteft  things,  is  the.iffueofyour  own  virtue- 
propagated  in  us  ;  ye  cannot  fupprefs  that,  unlefs  ye  reinforce  an  abrogated  and  mercilefs 
law,  that  fathers  may  difpatch  at  will  their  own  children.  And  who  fhall  then  flick  clofefl 
to  ye,  and  excite  others  ?  not  he  who  takes  up  arms  for  coat  and  conduct,  and  his  four 
nobles  of  Dangelt.  Although  I  difpraife  not  the  defence  of  juft  immunities,  yet  love  my 
peace  better,  if  that  were  all.  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  confcience,  above  all  liberties. 

What  would  be  beft  advifed  then,  if  it  be  found  fo  hurtful  and  fo  unequal  to  fupprefs 
opinions  for  the  newnefs,  or  the  unfuitablenefs  to  a  cuftomary  acceptance,  will  not  be  my 
tafk  to  fay  ;  1  fhall  only  repeat  what  I  have  learnt  from  one  of  your  own  honourable  num¬ 
ber,  a  right  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  had  he  not  facrificed  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the 
church  and  commonwealth,  we  had  not  now  miffed  and  bewailed  a  worthy  and  undoubted 
patron  of  this  argument.  Ye  know  him,  I  am  fure  ;  yet  I  for  honour’s  fake,  and  may 
it  be  eternal  to  him,  fhall  name  him,  the  Lord  Brook.  He  writing  of  epifcopacy,  and  by 
the  way  treating  of  fects  and  fchilms,  left  ye  his  vote,  or  rather  now  the  laft  words  of  his 
dying  charge,  which  1  know  will  ever  be  of  dear  and  honoured  regard  with  ye,  fo  full  of 
meeknefs  and  breathing  charity,  that  next  to  his  laft  teftament,  who  bequeathed  lovq  and 
peace  to  his  difciples,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where  I  have  read  or  heard  words  more  mild 
and  peaceful.  He  there  exhorts  us  to  hear  with  patience  and  humility  thofe,  however  they 
be  mifcalled,  that  defire  to  live  purely,  in  fuch  a  ufe  of  God’s  ordinances,  as  the  beft 
guidance  of  their  confcience  gives  them,  and  to  tolerate  them,  though  in  fome  difconfor- 
mity  to  our  felves.  The  book  it  felf  will  tell  us  more  at  large,  being  publifhed  to  the 
world,  and  dedicated  to  the  parliament  by  him  who  both  for  his  life  and  for  his  death  de- 
ferves,  that  what  advice  he  left,  be  not  laid  by  without  perufal. 

And  now  the  time  in  fpecial  is,  by  privilege  to  write  and  fpeak  what  may  help  to  the 
further  difcuffing  of  matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controverfal 
faces,  might  now  not  unfignificantly  be  fet  open.  And  tho’  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loofe  to  play  upon  the  earth,  fo  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injurioufly  by  licenfing  and 
prohibiting  to  mifdoubt  her  ftrength.  Let  her  and  falfhood  grapple  $  who  ever  knew 
truth  put  to  the  worfe,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  beft  and  fureft 
fupprefilng.  He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  fent 
down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  conftituted  beyond  the  difcipline  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  framedand  fabricked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light  which  we  beg  for, 
fhines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppofe,  if  it  come  not  firfl:  in  at  their  cafements. 
What  a  collufion  is  this,  whenas  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wife  man  to  ufe  diligence,  “  to 
leek  for  wifdom  as  for  hidden  treafures”  early  and  late,  that  another  order  fhall  enjoin  us, 
to  know  nothing  but  by  ftatute  ?  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the  hardeft  labour  in 
the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnifhed  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn 
forth  his  reafons  as  it  were  a  battel  ranged,  fcattered  and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way, 
calls  out  his  adverfary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  fun,  if  he 
pleafe,  only  that  he  ma.y  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument  j  for  his  opponents  then  to 
Vot.  I.  Z  fculk, 
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fculk,  to  lay  ambufhments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licenfing  where  the  challenger 
fhould  pafs,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in  foldierfhip,  is  but  weaknefs  and  cowardice  in 
the  wars  of  truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  ftrong,  next  to  the  Almighty  •,  fhe 
needs  no  policies,  nor  ftratagems,  nor  licenfings  to  make  her  victorious,  thole  are  the 
Ihifts  and  the  defences  that  error  ufes  againft  her  power  :  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not 
bind  her  when  fhe  lleeps,  for  then  (he  fpeaks  not  true,  as  the  old  Proteus  did,  who.lpake 
oracles  only  when  he  was  caught  and  bound,  but  then  rather  fhe  turns  her  felf  into  all 
fhapes,  except  her  own,  and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to  the  time,  as  Micaiah 
did  before  Ahab,  until  fhe  be  adjured  into  her  own  likenefs.  Yet  is  it  not  impoflible  that, 
fhe  may  have  more  fhapes  than  one  ?  what  elfe  is  all  that  rank  of  things  indifferent,  where¬ 
in  truth  may  be  on  this  fide,  or  on  the  other,  without  being  unlike  her  felf?  What  but  a. 
vain  fhadow  elfe  is  the  abolition  of  “  thofe  ordinances,  that  hand-writing  nailed  to  the 
crofs  ?”  what  great  purchafe  is  this  Chriftian  liberty  which  Paul  fo  often  boafts  of?: 
His  dodrine  is,  that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not,  regards  a  day  or  regards  it  not,  may  do  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  Lord.  How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace,  and  left  to  con- 
fcience,  had  we  but  charity,  and  were  it  not  the  chief  ftrong  hold  of  ou~  hypocrify  to  be 
ever  judging  one  another?  I  fear  yet  this  iron  yoke  of  outward  conformity  hath  left  a 
flavifh  print  upon  our  necks  •,  the  ghoft  of  a  linen  decency  yet  haunts  us.  We  ftumble, 
and  are  impatient  at  the  leaft  dividing  of  one  vifible  congregation  from  another,  tho’  it  bo 
not  in  fundamentals ;  and  thro’  our  forwardnefs  to  fupprefs,  and  our  backwardnefs  to  recover 
any  enthral’d  piece  of  truth  out  of  the  gripe  of  cuftom,  we  care  not  to  keep  truth  fepar- 
ated  from  truth,  which  is  the  fierceft  rent  and  difunion  of  all.  We  do  not  fee  that  while 
we  ftill  affedt  by  all  means  a  rigid  external  formality,  we  may  as  foon  fall  again  into  a  grofs 
conforming  ftupidity,  a  ftark  and  dead  congealment  of  “  wood  and  hay  and  ftubble”  forced 
and  frozen  together,  which  is  more  to  the  fudden  degenerating  of  a  church  than  many 
fubdichotomies  of  petty  fchifms.  Not  that  lean  think  well  of  every  light  feparation;  or  that, 
all  in  a  church  is  to  be  expedted  “  gold  and  filver  and  precious  ftones it  is  not  poflible 
for  man  to  fever  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the  good  ftfh  from  the  other  fry  ;  that  muft  be 
the  angels  miniftry  at  the  end  of  mortal  things.  Yet  if  all  cannot  be  of  one  mind,  as  who 
looks  they  fhould  be  ?  this  doubtlefs  is  more  wholefome,  more  prudent,  and  more  chri- 
ftian,  that  many  be  tolerated,  rather  than  all  compelled.  I  mean  not  tolerated  popery, 
and  open  fuperftition,  which  as  it  extirpates  all  religions  and  civil  fupremacies,  fo  it  felf 
fhould  be  extirpate,  provided  firft  that  all  charitable  and  compaftionate  means  be  ufed  to 
win  and  regain  the  weak  and  the  milled  :  that  alfo  which  is  impious  or  evil  abfolutely  ei¬ 
ther  againft  faith  or  manners,  no  law  can  poftibly  permit,  that  intends  not  to  unlaw  it 
felf :  but  thofe  neighbouring  differences,  or  rather  indifferences,  are  what  I  fpeak  of,  whe¬ 
ther  in  fome  point  of  dodtrine  or  of  difeipline,  which  though  they  may  be  many,  yet  need 
not  interrupt  the  unity  of  fpirit,  if  we  could  but  find  among  us  the  bond  of  peace.  In 
the  mean  while,  if  any  one  would  write,  and  bring  his  helpful  hand  to  the  flow-moving 
reformation  which  we  labour  under,  if  truth  have  fpoken  to  him  before  others,  or  but 
feemed  at  leaft  to  fpeak,  w'ho  hath  fo  bejefuited  us  that  we  fhould  trouble  that  man  with 
aiking  licence  to  do  fo  worthy  a  deed  ;  and  not  confider  this,  that  if  it  come  to  prohibiting, 
there  is  not  ought  more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than  truth  itfelf :  whofe  firft  appearance 
to  our  eyes,  bleared  and  dimmed  with  prejudice  and  cuftom,  is  more  unflghtly  and  un- 
plaufible  than  many  errors ;  even  as  the  perlbn  is  of  many  a  great  man  flight  and  con¬ 
temptible  to  fee  to  And  what  do  they  tell  us  vainly  of  new  opinions,  when  this  very 
opinion  of  theirs,  that  none  muft  be  heard  but  whom  they  like,  is  the  worft  and  neweft 
opinion  of  all  others  •,  and  is  the  chief  eaufe  why  fedls  and  fchifms  do  fo  much  abound, 
and  true  knowledge  is  kept  ax  diftance  from  us  •,  befides  yet  a  greater  danger  which  is  in 
it.  For  when  God  (hakes  a  kingdom,  with  ftrong  and  healthful  commotions,  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  reforming,  it  is  not  untrue  that  many  fedtaries  and  falfe  teachers  are  then  bufieft  in 
feducing.  But.  yet  mere  true  it  is,  that  God  then  raifes  to  his  own  work  men  of  rare 
1  abilities. 
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abilities,  and  more  than  common  induftry,  not  only  to  look  back  and  revife  what  hath 
been  taught  heretofore,  but  to  gain  further  and  go  on,  fome  new  enlightened  Heps  in 
the  difcovery  of  truth.  For  fuch  is  the  order  of  God’s  enlightening  his  Church,  to  dif- 
penfe  and  deal  out  by  degrees  his  beam,  fo  as  our  earthly  eyes  may  belt  fuftain  it.  Neither 
is  God  appointed  and  confined,  where  and  out  of  what  place  thefe  his  chofen  fhall  be  firll 
heard  *to  fpeak  •,  for  he  fees  not  as  man  fees,  choofes  not  as  man  choofes,  left  we  fhould 
devote  ourfelves  again  to  fet  places,  and  afifemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men  ;  plant¬ 
ing  our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation-houle,  and  another  while  in  the  Chapel  at 
Weftminfter ;  when  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  fhall  be  there  canonized,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  without  plain  convincement,  and  the  charity  of  patient  inftrudtion,  to  fupple  the 
leaft  bruife  of  confcience,  to  edify  the  meaneft  chriftian,  who  defires  to  walk  in  the  fpirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter  of  human  trull,  for  all  the  number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made  j  no 
though  Harry  the  7th  himfelf  there,  with  all  his  liege  tombs  about  him,  fhould  lend  them 
voices  from  the  dead,  to  fwell  their  number.  And  if  the  men  be  erroneous  who  appear 
to  be  the  leading  fchifmatics,  what  with-holds  us  but  our  floth,  our  felf-will,  and  diftruft  in 
the  right  caufe,  that  we  do  not  give  them  gentle  meetings  and  gentle  difmiftions,  that  we 
debate  not  and  examine  the  matter  thoroughly  with  liberal  and  frequent  audience  ;  if  not 
for  their  fakes,  yet  for  our  own  ?  feeing  no  man  who  hath  tailed  learning,  but  will  con- 
fefs  the  many  ways  of  profiting  by  thofe  who,  not  contented  with  Hale  receipts,  are  abie 
to  manage  and  fet  forth  new  pofitions  to  the  world.  And  were  they  but  as  the  dull  and 
cinders  of  our  feet,  fo  long  as  in  that  notion  they  may  yet  ferve  to  polifh  and  brighten  the 
armory  of  truth,  even  for  that  refpedlthey  were  not  utterly  to  be  call  away.  But  if  they 
be  of  thofe  whom  God  hath  fitted  for  the  fpecial  ufe  of  thefe  times  with  eminent  and 
ample  gifts,  and  thofe  perhaps  neither  among  the  priefts,  nor  among  the  Pharifees,  and 
we  in  the  hafte  of  a  precipitant  zeal  fhall  make  no  diftindtion,  but  refolve  to  Hop  their 
mouths,  becaufe  we  fear  they  come  with  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  as  we  commonly 
fore -judge  them  ere  we  underftand  them  •,  no  lefs  than  woe  to  us,  while  thinking  thus  to 
defend  the  gofpel,  we  are  found  the  perfecutors  ! 

There  have  been  not  a  few  fince  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  both  of  the  prefbytery 
and  others,  who  by  their  unlicenfed  books  to  the  contempt  of  an  Imprimatur  firft  broke 
that  triple  ice  clung  about  our  hearts,  and  taught  the  people  to  fee  day  :  I  hope  that  none 
of  thofe  were  the  perfuaders  to  renew  upon  us  this  bondage  which  they  themlelves  have 
wrought  fo  much  good  by  contemning.  But  if  neither  the  check  that  Mofes  gave  to 
young  Jolhua,  nor  the  countermand  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  young  John,  who  was 
fo  ready  to  prohibit  thofe  whom  he  thought  unlicenfed,  be  not  enough  to  admonifh  our 
elders  how  unacceptable  to  God  their  telly  mood  of  prohibiting  is  •,  if  neither  their  own 
remembrance  what  evil  hath  abounded  in  the  Church  by  this  lett  of  licenfing,  and  what 
good  they  themfelves  have  begun  by  tranfgrefiing  it,  be  not  enough,  but  that  they  will 
perfuade,  and  execute  the  moll  Dominican  part  of  the  Inquifition  over  us,  and  are  al¬ 
ready  with  one  foot  in  the  ftirrup  fo  adtive  at  fupprefling,  it  would  be  no  unequal  diftri- 
bution  in  the  firft  place  to  fupprefs  the  lupprelfors  themfelves  •,  whom  the  change  of  their 
condition  hath  puft  up,  more  than  their  late  experience  of  harder  times  hath  made  wife. 

And  as  for  regulating  the  prefs,  let  no  man  think  to  have  the  honour  of  advifing  ye 
better  than  yourfelves  have  done  in  that  order  publifhed  next  before  this,  “  That  no 
book  be  printed,  unlefs  the  printer’s  and  the  author’s  name,  or  at  leaft  the  printer’s  be 
regiftered.”  Thofe  which  otherwife  come  forth,  if  they  be  found  mifchievous  and  li¬ 
bellous,  the  fire  and  the  executioner  will  be  the  timelieft  and  the  moll  eftedtual  remedy 
that  man’s  prevention  can  ufe.  For  this  authentic  Spanilh  policy  of  licenfing  books,  if 
I  have  faid  aught,  will  prove  the  moll  unlicenfed  book  itfelf  within  a  fliort  while ;  and 
was  the  immediate  image  of  a  liar-chamber  decree  to  that  purpofe  made  in  thofe  very 
-times  when  that  court  did  the  reft  of  thofe  her  pious  works,  for  which  fhe  is  now  fallen 
from  the  liars  with  Lucifer.  Whereby  ye  may  guefs  what  kind  of  Hate-prudence,  what 
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love  of  the  people,  what  care  of  religion,  or  good  manners  there  was  at  the  contriving, 
although  with  fmgular  hypocrify  it  pretended  to  bind  books  to  their  good  behaviour. 
And  how  it  got  the  upper  hand  of  your  precedent  order  fo  well  conftituted  before,  if  we 
may  believe,  thofe  men  whofe  profeffion  gives  them  caufe  to  enquire  moft,  it  may  be 
doubted  there  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  fome  old  Patentees  and  Monopolizers  in  the  trade 
of  book-felling  who  under  pretence  of  the  poor  in  their  company  not  to  be  defrauded, 
and  the  juft  retaining  of  each  man  his  feveral  copy,  (which  God  forbid  fhould  be  gain- 
faid)  brought  divers  gloffmg  colours  to  the  houfe,  which  were  indeed  but  colours,  and 
ierving  to  no  end  except  it  be  to  exercife  a  fuperiority  over  their  neighbours  :  Men  who  do 
not  therefore  labour  in  an  honeft  profeffion,  to  which  learning  is  indebted,  that  they  fhould 
be  made  other  men’s  vaffals.  Another  end  is  thought  was  aimed  at  by  fome  of  them  in 
procuring  by  petition  this  order,  that  having  power  in  their  hands,  malignant  books 
might  the  eafier  fcape  abroad,  as  the  event  fhews.  But  of  thefe  Sophifms  and  Elenchs 
of  merchandize  I  fkill  not :  This  I  know,  that  errors  in  a  good  government  and  in  a  bad 
are  equally  almoft  incident ;  for  what  magiftrate  may  not  be  mis-informed,  and  much  the 
fooner,  if  liberty  of  printing  be  reduced  into  the  power  of  a  few  ?  But  to  redrefs  willingly 
and  fpeedily  what  hath  been  erred,  and  in  higheft  authority  to  efteem  a  plain  advertifement 
more  than  others  have  done  a  fumptuous  bride,  is  a  virtue  (honoured  lords  and  commons !;) 
anfwerable  to  your  higheft  actions,  and  whereof  none  can  participate,  but  greateft  and 
wifeft  men. 
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Reftored  to  the  good  of  both  fexes,  from  the  bondage 
of  canon  law,  and  other  miftakes,  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  fcripture  in  the  law  and  gofpel  compared. 

Wherein  alfo  are  fet  down  the  bad  confequences  of  abolifhing,  or 
condemning  of  fin,  that  which  the  law  of  God  allows,  and 
Christ  abolifhed  not. 

Now  the  feeond  time  revifed,  and  much  augmented,  in  Two  Books  :  To  the 

parliament  of  England,  with  the  aifembly. 

Matth.  xiii.  52.  “  Every  feribe  inilrufted  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  the  mailer 
of  a  houfe  which  bringeth  out  of  his  treafury  things  new  and  old.’* 

Prov.  xviii.  13.  “  He  that anfwereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  fhame 

unto  him.” 

To  the  Parliament  of  England,  with  the  Afiembly. 

IF  it  were  ferioufly  aiked,  (and  it  would  be  no  untimely  queilion,)  renowned  parlia¬ 
ment,  feledl  aifembly  !  who  of  all  teachers  and  mailers  that  have  ever  taught,  hath 
drawn  the  moil  difciples  after  him,  both  in  religion  and  in  manners  ?  it  might  be  not 
untruly  anfwered,  cuilom.  Tho’  virtue  be  commended  for  the  moil  perfwafive  in  her 
Theory,  and  confcience  in  the  plain  demonilration  of  the  fpirit  finds  moil  evincing ;  yet 
whether  it  be  the  fecret  of  divine  will,  or  the  original  blindnefs  we  are  born  in,  fo  it  hap¬ 
pens  for  the  moil  part,  that  cuilom  ilili  is  filently  received  for  the  Beil  inilrudlor.  Ex¬ 
cept  it  be,  becaufe  her  method  is  fo  glib  and  eafy,  in  fome  manner  like  to  that  vifion  of 
Ezekiel,  rowling  up  her  fudden  book  of  implicit  knowledge,  for  him  that  will,  to  take 
and  fwallow  down  atpleafure  •,  which  proving  but  of  bad  nouriihment  in  the  conco&ion, . 
as  it  was  heedlefs  in  the  devouring,  puffs  up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  ' 
learning,  miilaken  among  credulous  men  for  the  wholefome  habit  of  foundnefs'  and  good 
conilitution,  but  is  indeed  no  other  than  that  fwolnvifage  of  counterfeit  knowledge  and’ 
literature,  which  not  only  in  private  mars  our  education,  but  alfo  in  publick  is  the  com¬ 
mon  climber  into  every  chair,  where  either  religion  is  preached,  or  law  reported  :  filling, 
each  eilate  of  life  and  profeifion  with  abjedl  and  fervile  principles,  depreffing  the  high  and ' 
heaven-born  fpirit  of  man,  far  beneath  the  condition  wherein  either  God  created  him,  or 
fin  hath  funk  him.  Topurfue  the  allegory,  cuilom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  is  a 
meer  voice,  reils  not  in  her  unaccomphfhment,  until  by  fecret  inclination  fhe  accorporate 
her  felf  with  error,  who  being  a  blind  and  Terpentine  body  without  a  head,  willingly  ac¬ 
cepts  what  he  wants,  and  fupplies  what  her  incompleatnefs  went  feeking.  Hence  it  is, 
that  error  fupports  cuilom,  cuilom  countenances  error :  and  thefe  two  between  them 
would  perfecute  and:  chafe  away  all  truth  and  folid  wifdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not 
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that  God,  rather  than  man,  once  in  many  ages,  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
counfels  of  men,  deputed  to  reprefs  the  incroachments,  and  to  work  off  the  inveterate  blots 
and  obfcurities  wrought  upon  our  minds  by  the  fubtle  inftnuating  of  error  and  cuftom  •, 
who  with  the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their  chief  defign  to 
envy  and  cry  down  the  induftry  of  free  reafoning,  under  the  terms  of  humour  and  innova¬ 
tion  ;  as  if  the  womb  of  teeming  truth  were  to  be  clofed  up,  ^  if  fhe  prefume  to 
bring  forth  aught  that  forts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  fuppofitions.  A- 
gainft  which  notorious  injury,  and  abufe  of  man’s  free  foul,  to  teftify  and  oppofe  the 
utmoft  that  ftudy  and  true  labour  can  attain,  heretofore  the  incitement  of  men  reputed 
grave,  hath  led  me  among  others  ;  and  now  the  duty  and  the  right  of  an  inftrudted 
Chriftian  calls  me  thro’  the  chance  of  good  or  evil  report,  to  be  the  foie  advocate  of  a 
difcountenanced  truth  :  a  high  enterprife,  lords  and  commons!  a  high  enterprife  and  a  hard, 
-and  iuch  as  every  feventh  fon  of  a  feventh  fon  does  not  venture  on.  Nor  have  I  amidft 
the  clamour  of  fo  much  envy  and  impertinence,  whither  to  appeal,  but  to  the  concourfe 
of  fo  much  piety  and  wifdom  here  affembled.  Bringing  in  my  hands  an  ancient  and  moil 
necelfary,  moll  charitable,  and  yet  molt  injur’d  ftatute  of  Mofes;  not  repealed  ever  by 
him  who  only  had  the  authority,  but  thrown  afide  with  much  inconfiderate  neglecft,  under 
the  rubbifh  of  canonical  ignorance ;  as  once  the  whole  law  was  by  fome  fuch  like  con¬ 
veyance  in  Jofiah’s  time.  And  he  who  fhall  endeavour  the  amendment  of  any  old  ne¬ 
glected  grievance  in  Church  or  ftate,  or  in  the  daily  courfe  of  life,  if  he  be  gifted  with 
abilities  of  mind  that  may  raife  him  to  fo  high  an  undertaking,  I  grant  he  hath  already 
much  whereof  not  to  repent  him •,  yet  let  me  arreed  him,  not  to  be  the  foreman  of  any 
misjudg’d  opinion,  unlefs  his  refolutions  be  firmly  feated  in  a  fquare  and  conftant  mind, 
not  confcious  to  itfelf  of  any  deferved  blame,  and  regardlefs  of  ungrounded  fufpicions. 
For  this  let  him  be  fure  he  fhall  be  boarded  prefently  by  the  ruder  fort,  but  not  by  dif- 
.creet  and  well-nurtured  men,  with  a  thoufand  idle  defcants  and  furmifes.  Who  when 
they  cannot  confute  the  leaft  joint  or  finew  of  any  paffage  in  the  book  •,  yet  God  forbid 
that  truth  fhould  be  truth,  becaufe  they  have  a  boifterous  conceit  of  fome  pretences  in 
the  writer.  But  were  they  not  more  bufy  and  inquifitive  than  the  Apoflle  commends, 
they  would  hear  him  at  leaft,  cc  rejoicing  fo  the  truth  be  preached,  whether  of  envy  or 
other  pretence  whatfoever  for  truth  is  as  impoffible  to  be  foiled  by  any  outward  touch, 
as  the  fun-beam ;  though  this  ill  hap  wait  on  her  nativity,  that  fhe  never  comes  into  the 
-world,  but  like  a  baftard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth ;  till  time,  the 
midwife  rather  than  the  mother  of  truth,  have  wafht  and  faked  the  infant,  declared  her 
legitimate,  and  church’d  the  father  of  his  young  Minerva,  from  the  needlefs  caufes  of  his 
purgation.  Yourfelves-can  beft  witnefs  this,  worthy  patriots !  and  better  will,  no  doubt, 
hereafter :  for  who  among  ye  of  the  foremoft  that  have  travailed  in  her  behalf  to  the 
good  of  Church  or  ftate,  hath  not  been  often  traduced  to  be  the  agent  of  his  own  by- 
ends,  under  pretext  of  reformation  ?  So  much  the  more  I  fhall  not  be  unjuft  to  hope, 
that  however  infamy  or  envy  may  work  in  other  men  to  do  her  fretful  will  againft  this 
-difcourfe,  yet  that  the  experience  of  your  own  uprightnefs  mil-interpreted,  will  put  ye 
in  mind  to  give  it  free  audience  and  generous  conftrudtion.  What  though  the  brood  of 
Belial,  the  draffe  of  men,  to  whom  no  liberty  is  pleafing,  but  unbridled  and  vagabond 
tuft  without  pale  or  partition,  will  laugh  broad  perhaps,  to  fee  fo  great  a  ftrength  of 
Scripture  muftering  up  in  favour,  as  they  fuppofe,  of  their  debaucheries ;  they  will  know 
better  when  they  fhall  hence  learn,  that  honeft  liberty  is  the  greateft  foe  to  dilhoneft  li¬ 
cence.  And  what  though  others,  out  of  a  waterifh  and  queafy  confcience,  becaufe 
ever  crazy  and  never  yet  found,  will  rail  and  fancy  to  themfelves,  that  injury  and  li¬ 
cence  is  the  beft  of  this  book  ?  Did  not  the  aiftemper  of  their  own  ftomachs  affect  them 
with  a  dizzy  megrim,  they  would  foon  tie  up  their  tongues,  and  difeern  themfelves  like 
that  Affyrian  blafphemer,  all  this  while  reproaching  not  man,  but  the  Almighty,  the 
Holy- One  of  Iifad,  whom  they  do  not  deny  to  have  belawgiven  his  own  facred  people 
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with  this  very  allowance,  which  they  now  call  injury  and  licence,  and  dare  cry  fhame  on, 
and  will  do  yet  a  while,  till  they  get  a  little  cordial  fobriety  to  fettle  their  qualming  zeal. 
But  this  queftion  concerns  not  us  perhaps  :  indeed  man’s  difpofition,  though  prone  to 
fearch  after  vain  curiofities,  yet  when  points  of  difficulty  are  to  be  difcuft,  appertaining- 
to  the  removal  of  unreafonable  wrong  and  burden  from  the  perplext  life  ol  our  brother,  it 
is  incredible  how  cold,  how  dull,  and  far  from  all  fellow-feeling  we  are,  without: the  fpur 
of  felf-concernment.  Yet  if  the  wifdom,  the  juftice,  the  purity  of  God  be  to  be  clear’d 
from  fouleft  imputations,  which  are  not  yet  avoided  ;  if  charity  be  not  to  be  degraded 
and  trodden  down  under  a  civil  ordinance  ;  if  matrimony  be  not  to  be  advanced  like  that 
exalted  perdition  written  of  to  the  Theffalonians,  “  above  all  that  is  called  God,”  or 
goodnefs,  nay  againft  them  both ;  then  I  dare  affirm  there  will  be  found  in  the  contents  of 
this  book,  that  which  may  concern  us  all.  You  it  concerns  chiefly,  worthies  in  parlia¬ 
ment  !  on  whom  as  on  our  deliverers,  all  our  grievances  and  cares,  by  the  merit  ot  your 
eminence  and  fortitude,  are  devolved.  Me  it  concerns  next,  having  with  much  labour  and 
faithful  diligence  firft  found  out,  or  at  leaft  with  a  fearlefs  and  communicative  candor  firft 
publifhed  to  the  manifeft  good  of  chriftendom,  that  which  calling  to  witnefs  every  thing 
mortal  and  immortal,  I  believe  unfeignedly  to  be  true.  Let  not  other  men  think  their 
confcience  bound  to  fearch  continually  after  truth,  to  pray  for  enlightening  from  above,  to 
publiffi  what  they  think  they  have  fo  obtained,  and  debar  me  from  conceiving  my- 
felf  tyed  by  the  fame  duties.  Ye  have  now,  doubtlefs,  by  the  favour  and  appointment 
of  God,  ye  have  now  in  your  hands  a  great  and  populous  nation  to  reform  ;  from  what 
corruption,  what  blindnefs  in  religion,  ye  know  well  •,  in  what  a  degenerate  and  fallen  fpirit 
from  the  apprehenlion  of  native  liberty,  and  true  manlinefs,  I  am  lure  ye  find  ;  with  what 
unbounded  licence  rufhing  to  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  needs  not  long  enquiry  :  info- 
much  that  the  fears  which  men  have  of  too  ftridt  a  difcipline,  perhaps  exceed  the  hopes 
that  can  be  in  others,  of  ever  introducing  it  with  any  great  fuccefs.  What  if  1  fhould  tell 
ye  now  of  difpenfations  and  indulgences,  to  give  a  little  the  reins,  to  let  them  play  and 
nibble  with  the  bait  a  while  ;  a  people  as  hard  of  heart  as  that  Egyptian  colony  that  went 
to  Canaan.  This  is  the  common  dodtrine  that  adulterous  and  injurious  divorces  were  not 
connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed  of  old  for  hardnefs  of  heart.  But  that  opinion,. 
I  trull,  by  then  this  following  argument  hath  been  wrell  read,  will  be  left  for  one  of  the 
myfteries  of  an  indulgent  antichrift,  to  farm  out  inceft  by,  and  thofe  his  other  tributary 
pollutions.  What  middle  way  can  be  taken  then,  may  fome  interrupt,  if  we  mull  neither 
turn  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  and  that  the  people  hate  to  be  reformed  ? [Mark  then, 
judges  and  law-givers,  and  ye  whofe  office  it  is  to  be  our  teachers,  for  1  will  utter  now  a  - 
dodtrine,  if  ever  any  other,  though  negledled  or  not  underftood,  yet  of  great  and  power¬ 
ful  importance  to  the  governing  or  mankind..  He  who  wifely  would  rellrain  the  reafon- 
able  foul  of  man  within  due  bounds,  mull  firft  himfelf  know  perfectly,  how  far  the  ter-  - 
ritory  and  dominion  extends  of  juft  and  honell  liberty.  As  little  mull  he  offer  to  binds 
that  which  God  hath  loofened,  as  to  loofen  that  which  he  hath  bound.  The  ignorance 
and  miltake  of  this  high  point,  hath  heapt  up  one  huge  half  of  all  the  mifery  that  hath 
been  fince  Adam.  fflrT the  gofpel  we  fhall  read  a  fupercilious  crew  of  mailers,  whofe  ho¬ 
liness,  or  rather  whofe  evil  eye,  grieving  that  God  fhould  be  fo  facil  to  man,  w7as  to  fet 
llraiter  limits  to  obedience  than  God  had  fet,  to.  enfiave  the  dignity  of  man,  to  put  a 
garrifon  upon  his  neck  ol  empty  and  over-dignified  precepts :  And  we  fhall  read  our  Sa¬ 
viour  never  more  grieved  and  troubled,  than  to  meet  with  fuch  apeevifh  madnefs  among 
men  againft  their  own  freedom.  How  can  we  expedt  him  to  be  lefts  offended  with  us, 
when  much  ol  the  fame  folly  lhall  be  found  yet  remaining  where  it  leaft  ought,  to  the 
perilling  of  thoufands  ?  The  greateft  burden  in  the  world  is  fuperftition,  not  only  or 
ceremonies  in  the  Church,  but  of  imaginary  and  fcarecrow  fins  at  home.  Vvhat  greater 
weakening,  what  more  fubtle  ftratagem  againft  our  Chriftian  warfare,  when  befules  the 
grofs  body  of  real  tranlgreffions  to  incounter,  we  fhall  be  terrified  by  a  vain  and  fhadowy 
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menacing  of  faults  that  are  not :  When  things  indifferent  (hall  be  fet  to  over-front  us 
under  the  banners  of  fin,  what  wonder  if  we  be  routed,  and  by  this  art  of  our  adverfary, 
fall  into  the  fubjeCtion  of  worfl  and  deadlieft  offences  ?  The  fuperftition  of  the  Papift  is, 
'“touch  not,  tafte  not,”  when  God  bids  both  ;  and  ours  is,  “part  not,  feparate  not,” 
when  God  and  charity  both  permits  and  commands.  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with 
charity,5’  faith  St.  Paul  *,  and  his  mafter  faith,  “  She  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.”  Yet 
now  a  civil,  an  indifferent,  a  fometime  diffuaded  law  of  marriage,  muft  be  forced  upon 
us  to  fulfil,  not  only  without  charity,  but  againft  her.  No  place  in  heaven  or  earth,  ex¬ 
cept  hell,  where  charity  may  not  enter :  yet  marriage,  the  ordinance  of  our  folace  and 
contentment,  the  remedy  of  our  lonelinefs,  will  not  admit  now  either  of  charity  or  mercy, 
to  come  in  and  mediate,  or  pacify  the  fiercenefs  of  this  gentle  ordinance,  the  unremedied 
lonelinefs  of  this  remedy.  Advife  ye  well,  fupreme  fenate,  if  charity  be  thus  excluded 
and  expulft,  how  ye  will  defend  the  untainted  honour  of  your  own  aCtions  and  proceedings. 
He  who  marries,  intends  as  little  to  confpire  his  own  ruin,  as  he  that  fwears  allegiance  :  and 
as  a  whole  people  is  in  proportion  to  an  ill  government,  fo  is  one  man  to  an  ill  marriage. 
If  they,  againft  any  authority,  covenant,  or  ftatute,  may  by  the  fovereign  ediCl  of  cha¬ 
rity,  lave  not  only  their  lives,  but  honeft  liberties  from  unworthy  bondage,  as  well  may 
he  againft  any  private  covenant,  which  he  never  entered  to  his  mifchief,  redeem  himfelf 
from  unfupportable  difturbances  to  honeft  peace,  and  juft  contentment :  And  much  the 
rather,  for  that  to  refift  the  higheft  magiftrate  though  tyrannizing,  God  never  gave  u's 
exprefs  allowance,  only  he  gave  us  reafon,  charity,  nature,  and  good  example  to  bear  us 
out ;  but  in  this  oeconomical  misfortune  thus  to  demean  ourfelves,  befides  the  warrant  of 
thofe  four  great  directors,  which  doth  as  juftly  belong  hither,  we  have  an  exprefs  law  of 
God,  and  fuch  a  law,  as  whereof  our  Saviour  with  a  folemn  threat  forbid  the  abrogating. 
For  no  effedt  of  tyranny  can  fit  more  heavy  on  the  common-wealth,  than  this  houfhold 
tmhappineft  on  the  family.  And  farewell  all  hope  of  true  reformation  in  the  ftate,  while 
fuch  an  evil  as  this  lies  undifcerned  or  unregarded  in  the  houfe  :  On  the  redrefs  whereof  de¬ 
pends  not  only  the  fpiritful  and  orderly  life  of  our  grown  men,  but  the  willing  and  care¬ 
ful  education  of  our  children.  Let  this  therefore  be  new  examined,  this  tenure  and  free¬ 
hold  of  mankind,  this  native  and  domeftic  charter  given  us  by  a  greater  lord  than  that 
Saxon  king  the  confeflor.  Let  the  ftatutes  of  God  be  turned  over,  be  fcanned  anew,  and 
confidered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow  intelledluals  of  quotationifts  and  common  places, 
but  (as  was  the  ancient  right  of  councils)  by  men  of  what  liberal  profeffion  foever,  of 
eminent  fpirit  and  breeding,  joined  with  a  diffufe  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  things  •,  able  to  ballance  and  define  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  throughout 
every  ftate  of  life  ;  able  to  lhew  us  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ftrait  and  faithful  as  they  are, 
not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pit-falling  difpenfes,  but  with  divine  infight 
and  benignity  meafured  out  to  the  proportion  of  each  mind  and  fpirit,  each  temper  and 
difpofition  created  fo  different  each  from  other,  and  yet  by  the  fkill  of  wife  concluding, 
all  to  become  uniform  in  virtue.  To  expedite  thefe  knots,  were  worthy  a  learned  and 
memorable  fynod  while  our  enemies  expeCt  to  fee  the  expectation  of  the  Church  tired 
out  with  dependencies  and  independencies  how  they  will  compound,  and  in  what  calends. 
Doubt  not,  worthy  fenators  !  to  vindicate  the  facred  honour  and  judgment  of  Mofes  your 
predecefibr,  from  the  Ihallow  commenting  of  fcholaftics  and  canonifts.  Doubt  not  after 
him  to  reach  out  your  fteady  hands  to  the  mif-informed  and  wearied  life  of  man  •,  to  re- 
ftore  this  his  loft  "heritage,  into  the  houfhold  ftate ;  wherewith  be  fure  that  peace  and 
love,  the  belt  fubfiftance  of  a  Chriftian  family,  will  return  home  from  whence  they  are 
•now  banilht ;  places  of  proftitution  will  be  lefs  haunted,  the  neighbour’s  bed  lefs  at¬ 
tempted,  the  yoke  of  prudent  and  manly  difcipline  will  be  generally  fubmitted  to  j  fober 
and  well-ordered  living  will  foon  lpring  up  in  the  commonwealth.  Ye  have  an  author 
;great  beyond  exception,  Mofes ;  and  one  yet  greater,  he  who  hedged  in  from  abolifhing 
every  fmalleft  jot  and  tittle  of  precious  equity  contained  in  that  law,  with  a  more  accurate 
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and  lafting  Maforeth,  than  either  the  fynagogue  of  Ezra  or  the  Galilean  fchool  at  Ti¬ 
berias  hath  left  us.  W  hatever  elfe  ye  can  enact-,  will  fcarce  concern  a  third  part  of  the 
Britifh  name  :  but  the  benefit  and  good  of  this  your  magnanimous  example,  will  eafily 
fpread  far  beyond  the  banks  of  Tweed  and  the  Norman  ifles.  It  would  not  be  the  firft,  or 
lecond  time,  fince  our  ancient  Druids,  by  whom  this  ifland  was  the  cathedral  of  philofophy 
to  France,  left  off  their  pagan  rites,  that  England  hath  had  this  honour  vouchfafed  from 
heaven,  to  give  out  reformation  to  the  world.  Who  was  it  but  our  Englifh  Conftantinc 
that  baptized  the  Roman  empire  ?  Who  but  the  Northumbrian  Willibrode,  and  Wini- 
fride  of  Devon,  with  their  followers,  were  the  firft  Apoftlcs  of  Germany?  Who  but 
Alcuin  and  Wickliff  our  countrymen  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  one  in  arts,  the 
other  in  religion  ?  Let  not  England  forget  her  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live. 

Know,  worthies !  know  and  exercife  the  privilege  of  your  honoured  country.  A. 
greater  title  I  here  bring  ye,  than  is  either  in  the  power  or  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to  give 
her  Monarchs ;  this  glorious  aft  will  ftile  ye  the  defenders  of  charity.  Nor  is  this  yet 
the  higheft  inlcription  that  will  adorn  fo  religiousand  fo  holy  a  defence  as  this  :  behold  here 
the  pure  and  facred  law  of  God,  and  his  yet  purer  and  more  facred  name  offering  them- 
felves  to  you,  firft  of  all  Chriftian  reformers,  to  be  acquitted  from  the  long-fuffercd  un¬ 
godly  attribute  of  patronizing  adultery.  Defer  not  to  wipe  oft"  inftantly  thefe  imputative 
blurrs  and  ftains  caft  by  rude  fancies  upon  the  throne  and  beauty  itfelf  of  inviolable  holi- 
nefs :  left  fome  other  people  more  devout  and  wife  than  we  bereave  us  this  offered  im¬ 
mortal  glory,  our  wonted  prerogative,  of  being  the  firft  afferters  in  every  great  vindi¬ 
cation.  For  me,  as  far  as  my  part  leads  me,  I  have  already  my  greateft  gain,  afiurance, 
and  inward  fatisfaftion  to  have  done  in  this  nothing  unworthy  of  an  honeft  life,  and  ftudies 
well  employed.  With  what  event,  among  the  wife  and  right  underftanding  handful  of 
men,  I  am  fecure.  But  how  among  the  drove  of  cuftom  and  prejudice  this  will  be 
relifhed  by  fuch  whofe  capacity,  fince  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the  eafy  creek  ot  afyftem 
or  a  medulla,  fails  there  at  will  under  the  blown  phyfiognomy  of  their  unlaboured  ru¬ 
diments  ;  for  them,  what  their  tafte  will  be,  I  have  alfo  furety  fufficient,  from  the  entire 
league  that  hath  ever  been  between  formal  ignorance  and  grave  obftinacy.  Yet  when  I 
remember  the  little  that  our  Saviour  could  prevail  about  this  doftrine  of  charity  aga’nft 
die  crabbed  textuifts  of  his  time,  I  make  no  wonder,  but  reft  confident  that  whofo  pre¬ 
fers  either  matrimony  or  other  ordinance  before  the  good  of  man  and  the  plain  exigence  of 
charity,  let  him  profefs  Papift  or  Proteftant  or  what  he  will,  he  is  no  better  than  a 
Pharifee,  and  underftands  not  the  gofpel :  whom  as  a  mifinterpreter  of  Chrift  I  openly 
proteft  againft  ;  and  provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  this  truth  before  all  the  world  :  and  let 
him  bethink  him  withal  how  he  will  fodder  up  the  fhiftfng  flaws  of  his  ungirt  permiffions, 
his  venial  and  unvenial  difpenfes,  wherewith  the  law  of  God  pardoning  and  unpardoning 
hath  beenlhamefuily  branded  for  want  of  heed  in  glofting,  to  have  eluded  and  baffled  out  all 
Faith  andchaftity  from  the  marriage-bed  of  that  holy  feed,  with  politic  and  judicial  adulte¬ 
ries.  I  feek  not  to  feduce  the  Ample  and  illiterate ;  my  errand  is  to  find  out  the  choiceft 
and  the  learnedeft,  w7ho  have  this  high  gift  of  wifdom  to  anfwer  folidly,  or  to  be  convinced. 
I  crave  it  from  the  piety,  the  learning,  and  the  prudence  which  is  heufed  in  this  place. 
It  might  perhaps  more  fitly  have  been  written  in  another  tongue  :  and  I  had  done  fo,  but 
that  the  efteem  I  have  of  my  country’s  judgment,  and  the  love  I  bear  to  my  native 
language  to  ferve  it  firft  with  what  I  endeavour,  made  me  fpeak  it  thus,  ere  I  afiay  the 
verdift  of  outlandifn  readers.  And  perhaps  alfo  here  I  might  have  ended  namelefs,  but 
that  the  addrefs  of  thefe  lines  chiefly  to  the  parliament  of  England  might  have  leemed  in¬ 
grateful  not  to  acknowledge  by  whofe  religious  care,  unwearied  watchfulnefs,  couragious 
and  heroic  refolutions,  I  enjoy  the  peace  and  ftudious  leifure  to  remain, 

The  Honourer  and  Attendant  of  their  Noble  Worth  and  Virtues, 

John  Milton. 
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That  man  is  the  occafion  of  his  own  miferies,  in  moft  of  thofe  evils  which  he  imputes  to 
God’s  inflidting.  The  abfurdity  of  our  canonifts  in  their  decrees  about  divorce.  The 
Chriftian  imperial  laws  framed  with  more  equity.  The  opinion  of  Hugo  Grotius  and 
Paulus  Fagius  :  And  the  purpofe  in  general  of  this  difcourfe. 

’ANY  men,  whether  it  be  their  fate,  or  fond  opinion,  eafily  perfuade  them- 
felves,  if  God  would  but  be  pleafed  a  while  to  withdraw  his  juft  punishments 
from  us,  and  to  reftrain  what  power  either  the  devil  or  any  earthly  enemy  hath 
to  work  us  woe,  that  then  man’s  nature  would  find  immediate  reft  and  releafement  from 
all  evils.  But  verily  they  who  think  fo,  if  they  be  fuch  as  have  a  mind  large  enough  to 
take  into  their  thoughts  a  general  furvey  of  human  things,  would  foon  prove  themfelves 
in  that  opinion  far  deceived.  For  though  it  were  granted  us  by  divine  indulgence  to  be 
exempt  from  all  that  can  be  harmful  to  us  from  without,  yet  the  perverfenefs  of  our  folly 
is  fo  bent,  that  we  Should  never  leave  *  hammering  out  of  our  own  hearts,  as  it  were  out 
of  a  flint,  the  feeds  and  fparkles  of  new  mifery  to  ourfelves,  till  all  were  in  a  blaze  again. 
Arrd  no  marvel  if  out  of  our  own  hearts,  for  they  are  evil  •,  but  even  out  of  thofe  things 
which  God  meant  us,  either  for  a  principal  good,  or  a  pure  contentment,  we  are  ftill  hatch¬ 
ing  and  contriving  upon  ourfelves  matter  of  continual  forrow  and  perplexity.  What 
greater  good  to  man  than  that  revealed  rule,  whereby  God  vouchfafes  to  Shew  us  how  he 
would  be  worshipped  ?  And  yet  that  not  rightly  underftood,  became  the  caufe  that  once  a 
famous  man  in  Ifrael  could  not  but  oblige  his  confcience  to  be  the  facrificer  •,  or  if  not,  the 
jaylor  of  his  innocent  and  only  daughter :  And  was  the  caufe  oft-times  that  armies  of 
valiant  men  have  given  up  their  throats  to  a  heathenifh  enemy  on  the  fabbath-day  ;  fondly 
thinking  their  defenfive  refiftance  to  be  as  then  a  work  unlawful.  What  thing  more  in¬ 
stituted  to  the  Solace  and  delight  of  man  than  marriage  ?  and  yet  the  misinterpreting  of 
Some  Scripture  directed  mainly  againft  the  abufers  of  the  law  for  divorce  given  by  Mofes, 
hath  changed  the  blefiing  of  matrimony  not  Seldom  into  a  familiar  and  co-inhabiting 
mifchief ;  at  leaft  into  a  drooping  and  difconfolate  houfhold  captivity,  without  refuge  or 
redemption.  So  ungoverned  and  fo  wild  a  race  doth  fuperftition  run  us,  from  one  extreme 
of  abufed  liberty  into  the  other  of  unmerciful  reftraint.  For  although  God  in  the  firft  or¬ 
daining  of  marriage,  taught  us  to  what  end  he  did  it,  in  words  exprefly  implying  the  apt 
and  chearful  converfation  of  man  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refrefh  him  againft  the 
evil  of  folitary  life,  not  mentioning  the  purpofe  of  generation  till  afterwards,  as  being 
but  a  Secondary  end  in  dignity,  tho’  not  in  neceffity  •,  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once 
handed  in  the  Church,  and  have  tafted  in  any  fort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find  them¬ 
felves  never  fo  miftaken  in  their  difpofitions  through  any  error,  concealment,  or  mifad- 
venture,  that  through  their  different  tempers,  thoughts,  and  constitutions,  they  can 
neither  be  to  one  another  a  remedy  againft  lonelinefs,  nor  live  in  any  union  or  content¬ 
ment  all  their  days;  yet  they  Shall,  fo  they  be  but  found  Suitably  weaponed  to  the  leaft 
*  The  firit  edition  has  lin,  a  contraction. 
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poflibility  of  fenfual  enjoyment,  be  made,  fpight  of  Antipathy,  to  fadge  together,  and 
combine  as  they  may  to  their  unfpeakable  wearifomenefs,  and  defpair  of  all  fociable  de¬ 
light  in  the  ordinance  which  God  eftablifhed  to  that  very  end.  What  a  calamity  is  this, 
and  as  the  wife-man,  if  he  were  alive,  would  figh  out  in  his  own  phrafc,  what  a  “  fore 
evil  is  this  under  the  fun !”  All  which  we  can  refer  juftly  to  no  other  author  than  the 
Canon  law  and  her  adherents,  not  confulting  with  charity,  the  interpreter  and  guide  of 
our  faith,  but  refting  in  the  mere  element  of  the  text  •,  doubtlefs  by  the  policy  of  the  devil 
to  make  that  gracious  ordinance  become  unfupportable,  that  what  with  men  not  daring 
to  venture  upon  wedlock,  and  what  with  men  wearied  out  of  it,  all  inordinate  licence 
might  abound.  It  was  for  many  ages  that  marriage  lay  in  difgrace  with  moft  of  the 
ancient  doeftors,  as  a  work  of  the  flefh,  almoft  a  defilement,  wholly  denied  to  priefls, 
and  the  fecond  time  difluaded  to  all,  as  he  that  reads  Tertullian  or  Jerom  may  fee  at 
large.  Afterwards  it  was  thought  fo  facramental,  that  no  adultery  or  defertion  could 
difiolve  it  and  this  is  the  fenfe  of  our  canon  courts  in  England  to  this  day,  but  in  no 
other  reformed  Church  elfe :  yet  there  remains  in  them  alfo  a  burden  on  it  as  heavy  as 
the  other  two  were  difgraceful  or  fuperftitious,  and  of  as  much  iniquity,  eroding  a  law 
not  only  written  by  Mofes,  but  charactered  in  us  by  nature,  of  more  antiquity  and  deeper 
ground  than  marriage  itfelf ;  which  lav/  is  to  force  nothing  againft  the  faultlefs  proprieties 
of  nature  :  yet  that  this  may  be  colourably  done,  our  Saviour’s  words  touching  divorce, 
are  as  it  were  congealed  into  a  ftony  rigor,  inconfiftent  both  with  his  doCtrine  and  his  of¬ 
fice  •,  and  that  which  he  preached  only  to  the  confcience,  is  by  canonical  tyranny  fnatched 
into  the  compulfive  cenfure  of  a  judicial  court  •,  where  laws  are  impofed  even  againft  the 
venerable  and  fecret  power  of  nature’s  imprefiion,  to  love,  whatever  caufe  be  found  to 
loath  :  Which  is  a  heinous  barbarifm  both  againft  the  honour  of  marriage,  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  foul,  the  goodnefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  all  the  human  refpeCts  of  civility. 
Notwithftanding  that  lb  me  the  wifeft  and  graved:  among  the  Chriftian  emperors,  who 
had  about  them,  to  confult  with,  thofe  of  the  fathers  then  living  ;  who  for  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  holinefs  of  life,  are  ftill  with  us  in  great  renown,  have  made  their  flatutes  and 
ediCts  concerning  this  debate  far  more  eafy  and  relenting  in  many  neceffary  cafes,  wherein 
the  canon  is  inflexible.  And  Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  thefe  times,  one  of  the  belt  learned, 
feems  not  obfeurely  to  adhere  in  his  perfuafion  to  the  equity  of  thofe  imperial  decrees,  in 
his  notes  upon  the  Evangeliils  ;  much  allaying  the  outward  roughnefs  of  the  text,  which 
hath  for  the  moft  part  been  too  immoderately  expounded  ;  and  excites  the  diligence  of 
others  to  inquire  further  into  this  queftion,  as  containing  many  points  that  have  not  yet 
been  explained.  Which  ever  likely  to  remain  intricate  and  hopelefs  upon  the  fuppofitions 
commonly  ftuck  to,  the  authority  of  Paulus  Fagius,  one  fo  learned  and  fo  eminent  in 
England  once,  if  it  might  perfuade,  would  ftrait  acquaint  us  with  a  folution  of  thefe 
differences,  no  lefs  prudent  than  compendious.  He  in  his  comment  on  the  Pentateuch, 
doubted  not  to  maintain  that  divorces  might  be  as  lawfully  permitted  by  the  magiftrate 
to  Chriftians,  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.  But  becaufe  he  is  but  brief,  and  thefe  things  of 
great  confequence  not  to  be  kept  obfeure,  I  fit  all  conceive  it  nothing  above  my  duty, 
either  for  the  difficulty  or  the  cenfure  that  may  pafs  thereon,  to  communicate  fuch 
thoughts  as  I  alfo  have  had,  and  do  offer  them  now  in  this  general  labour  of  reformation 
to  the  candid  view  both  of  Church  and  magiftrate  :  efpecially  becaufe  I  fee  it  the  hope  of 
good  men,  that  thole  irregular  and  unfpiritual  courts  have  fpun  their  utmoft  date  in  this 
land,  and  fome  better  courfe  muff:  now  be  conflituted.  This  therefore  fhall  be  the  talk  and 
period  of  this  difeourfe  to  prove,  firft,  that  other  reafons  of  divorce,  befides  adultery,  were 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  are  yet  to  be  allowed  by  the  Chriftian  magiftrate  as  a  piece  of 
juftice,  and  that  the  words  of  Chrift  are  not  hereby  contraried.  Next,  that  to  prohibit  at- 
folutely  any  divorce  whatfoever,  except  thofe  which  Mofes  excepted,  is  againft  the  reafon 
of  law,  as  in  due  place  I  fhall  fhew  out  of  Fagius  with  many  additions.  He  therefore 
who  by  adventuring,  fhall  be  fo  happy  as  with  fuccels  to  light  the  way  of  fuch  an  ex- 
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pedient  liberty  and  truth  as  this,  fhall  reftore  the  much- wronged  and  over- forro wed  ftate 
of  matrimony,  not  only  to  thole  merciful  and  life-giving  remedies  of  Mofes,  but  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  that  ferene  and  blifsful  condition  it  was  in  at  the  beginning,  and  fhall 
defer ve  of  all  apprehenlive  men,  (confidering  the  troubles  and  diftempers  which  for  want 
of  this  infight  have  been  fo  oft  in  kingdoms,  in  Hates  and  families)  fhall  deferve  to  -be 
reckoned  among  the  public  benefactors  of  civil  and  human  life,  above  the  inventors  of 
wine  and  oil  *,  for  this  is  a  far  dearer,  far  nobler,  and  more  defirable  cherifhing  to  man’s 
life,  unworthily  expofed  to  fadnefs  and  miftake,  which  he  fhall  vindicate.  Not  that 
licence,  and  levity,  and  unconfented  breach  of  faith  fhould  herein  be  countenanced,  but 
that  fome  confcionable  and  tender  pity  might  be  had  of  thofe  who  have  unwarily,  in  a 
thing  they  never  practifed  before,  made  themfelves  the  bondmen  of  a  lueklefs  and  help- 
lefs  matrimony.  In  which  argument,  he  whofe  courage  can  ferve  him  to  give  the  firft 
onfet,  muft  look  for  two  feveral  oppolitions  •,  the  one  from  thofe  who  having  fworn 
themfelves  to  long  cuftom,  and  the  letter  of  the  text,  will  not  out  of  the  road  :  the  other 
from  thofe  whofe  grofs  and  vulgar  apprehenfions  conceit  but  low  of  matrimonial  purpo- 
fes,  and  in  the  work  of  male  and  female  think  they  have  all.  Neverthelefs,  it  fhall  be 
here  fought  by  due  ways  to  be  made  appear,  that  thofe  words  of  God. in  the  inftitution, 
promifirig  a  meet  help  againft  lonelinels,  and  thofe  words  of  Chrift,  “  That  his  yoke  is  eafy, 
and  his  burden  light,”  were  not  fpoken  in  vain  ;  for  if  the  knot  of  marriage  may  in  no 
cafe  be  diffolved  but  for  adultery,  all  the  burdens  and  fervices  of  the  law  are  not  fo  in¬ 
tolerable.  This  only  is  defired  of  them  who  are  minded  to  judge  hardly  of  thus  main¬ 
taining,  that  they  would  be  frill,  and  hear  all  out,  nor  think  it  equal  to  anfwer  delibe¬ 
rate  reafon  with  Hidden  heat  and  noife ;  remembring  this,  that  many  truths  now  of  reve¬ 
rend  efteem  and  credit,  had  their  birth  and  beginning  once  from  fmgular  and  private 
thoughts,  while  the  moft  of  men  were  otherwife  poffefted  ;  and  had  the  fate  at  firft  to 
be  generally  exploded  and  exclaimed  on  by  many  violent  oppofers :  yet  I  may  err  perhaps 
in  foothing  myfelf,  that  this  prefent  truth  revived,  will  deferve  on  ail  hands  to  be  not 
finifte'rly  received,  in  that  it  undertakes  the  cure  of  an  inveterate  difeafe  crept  into  the 
bell  part  of  human  fociety  •,  and  to  do  this  with  no  fmarting  corrofive,  but  with  a  fmooth 
and  pleafing  lefion,  which  received,  hath  the  virtue  to  foften  and  difpel  rooted  and 
knotty  forrows,  and  without  inchantment,  if  that  be  feared,  or  fpell  ufed,  hath  regard 
at  once  both  to  ferious  pity  and  upright  honefty  ;  that  tends  to  the  redeeming  and  re- 
ftoring  of  none  but  fucn  as  are  the  objeCf  of  compaffion,  having  in  an  ill  hour  hamper¬ 
ed  themfelves,  to  the  utter  difpatch  of  all  their  moft  beloved  comforts  and  repofe  for 
this  life’s  term.  But  if  we  fhall  obftinately  diflike  this  new  overture  of  unexpected  eafe 
and  recovery,  what  remains  but  to  deplore  the  frowardnefs  of  our  hopelefs  condition, 
which  neither  can  endure  the  eftate  we  are  in,  nor  admit  of  remedy  either  fharp  or  fweet. 
Sharp  we  ourfelves  diftafte  ;  and  fweet,  under  whofe  hands  we  are,  is  fcrupled  and 
fufpecced  as  too  lufcious.  Jn  fuch  a  pofture  Chrift  found  the  Jews,  who  were  neither 
won  with  the  aufterity  of  John  the  Baptift,  and  thought  it  too  much  licence  to  follow 
freely  the  charming  pipe  of  him  who  founded  and  proclaimed  liberty  and  relief  to  all 
diftreftes  :  yet  truth  in  fome  age  or  other  will  find  her  witnefs,  and  fhall  be  juftified  at 
laft  by  her  own  children. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  pofition  proved  by  the  law  of  Mofes.  That  law  expounded 
and  afierted  to  a  moral  and  charitable  ufe,  firft  by  Paulus  Fa- 
gius,  next  with  other  additions. 

TO  remove  therefore,  if  it  be  poffible,  this  great  and  fad  oppreflion  which  through 
the  ftricftnefs  of  a  literal  interpreting  hath  invaded  and  disturbed  the  deareft  and 
molt  peaceable  eftate  of  houfhold  fociety,  to  the  over-burthening,  if  not  the  over¬ 
whelming  of  many  chriftians  better  worth  than  to  be  fo  deferted  of  the  church’s  confiderate 
care,  this  pofition  fhall  be  laid  down,  firft  proving,  then  anfwering  what  may  be  objefted 
either  from  fcripture  or  light  of  reafon. 

“  That  indifpofition,  unfitnefs,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arifing  from  a  caufe  in  nature 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  likely  to  hinder  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  fociety, 
which  are  folace  and  peace ;  is  a  greater  reafon  of  divorce  than  natural  frigidity,  efpecially 
if  there  be  no  children,  and  that  there  be  mutual  confent.” 

This  I  gather  from  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiv.  r.  “  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and 
married  her,  and  it  come  to  pafs  that  fhe  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  hath 
found  fome  uncleannefs  in  her,  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  fend  her  out  of  his  houfe,”  &c.  This  law,  if  the  words  of  Chrift  may 
be  admitted  into  our  belief,  fhall  never  while  the  world  ftands,  for  him  be  abrogated. 
Firft  therefore  I  here  fet  down  what  learned  Fagius  hath  oblerv’d  on  this  law ;  “  The 
law  of  God,”  faith  he,  “  permittted  divorce  for  the  help  of  human  weaknefs.  For  every 
one  that  of  necefiity  feparates,  cannot  live  fingle.  That  Chrift  denied  divorce  to  his  own, 
hinders  not ;  for  what  is  that  to  the  unregenerate,  who  hath  not  attained  fuch  perfection? 
Let  not  the  remedy  be  defpifed  which  was  given  to  weaknefs.  And  when  Chrift  faith, 
who  marries  the  divorced  commits  adultery,  it  is  to  be  underftood  if  he  had  any  plot  in 
the  divorce.”  The  reft  I  referve  until  it  be  difputed,  how  the  magiftrate  is  to  do  herein. 
From  hence  we  may  plainly  difcern  a  two-fold  confideration  in  this  law  :  firft,  the  end 
of  the  law-giver,  and  the  proper  act  of  the  law,  to  command  or  to  allow  fomething  juft 
and  honeft,  or  indifferent.  Secondly,  his  fufferance  from  fome  accidental  refult  of  eviJ 
by  this  allowance,  which  the  law  cannot  remedy.  For  if  this  law  have  no  other  end 
or  act  but  only  the  allowance  of  fin,  though  never  to  fo  good  intention,  that  law  is  no 
law,  but  fin  muffled  in  the  robe  of  law,  or  law  difguifed  in  the  loofe  garment  of  fin. 
Both  which  are  too  foul  Hypothefes,  to  fave  the  Phenomenon  of  our  Saviour’s  anfwer 
to  the  Pharifees  about  this  matter.  And  I  truft  anon  by  the  help  ot  an  infallible 
guide  to  perfect  fuch  Prutenic  tables  as  fhall  mend  the  Aftronomy  of  our  wide  ex- 
pofitors. 

The  caufe  of  divorce  mentioned  in  the  law,  is  tranflated  “  fome  uncleannefs,”  but  in 
the  Plebrew  it  founds  “  nakednefs  of  ought,  or  any  real  nakednefs  which  by  all  the 
learned  interpreters  is  referred  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  And  what  greater 
nakednefs  or  unfitnefs  of  mind  than  that  which  hinders  ever  the  folace  and  peaceful  fo¬ 
ciety  of  the  married  couple ;  and  what  hinders  that  more  than  the  unfitnefs  and  defecftive- 
nefs  of  an  unconjugal  mind  ?  The  caufe  therefore  of  divorce  expreffed  in  the  pofition, 
cannot  but  agree  with  that  defcribed  in  the  beft  and  equalled  fenfe  of  Mofes’s  law. 
Which  being  a  matter  of  pure  charity,  is  plainly  moral,  and  more  now  in  force  than 
ever  •,  therefore  furely  lawful.  For  if  under  the  law  fuch  was  God’s  gracious  indulgence, 
as  not  to  fuffer  the  ordinance  of  his  goodnefs  and  favour  through  any  error  to  be  feared 
and  ftigmatized  upon  his  fervants  to  their  mifery  and  thraldom  ;  much  lefs  will  he  fuf- 
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fer  it  now  under  the  ccvcnaiit  °f  grace,  by  abrogating  his  former  grant  of  remedy  and 
relief.  But  the  firft  inftitution  will  be  objected  to  have  ordained  marriage  infeparable. 
7-  o  that  a  little  patience  until  this  firft  part  have  amply  difcourfed  the  grave  and  pious 
reafons  of  this  divorcive  law ;  and  then  I  doubt  not*  but  with  one  gentle  ftroakino-  to 
wipe  away  ten  thoufand  tears  out  of  the  life  of  man.  Yet  thus  much  I  ftiall  now  infill 
on,  that  whatever  the  inftitution  were,  it  could  not  be  fo  enormous,  nor  fo  rebellious 
againft  both  nature  and  reafon,  as  to  exalt  itfelf  above  the  end  and  perfon  for  whom  it 
was  inftituted. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  firft  reafon  of  this  law  grounded  on  the  prime  reafon  of  ma¬ 
trimony.  That  no  covenant  whatfoever  obliges  againft  the 
main  end  both  of  itfelf,  and  of  the  parties  covenanting. 

FOR  all  fenfe  and  equity  reclaims  that  any  law  or  covenant,  how  folemn  or  ftrait 
foever,  either  between  God  and  man,  or  man  and  man,  though  of  God’s  joining, 
fhould  bind  againft  a  prime  and  principal  lcope  of  its  own  inftitution,  and  of  both  or 
either  party  covenanting :  neither  can  it  be  of  force  to  engage  a  blamelefs  creature  to 
his  own  perpetual  forrow,  miftaken  for  his  expedled  folace,  without  fuffering  charity  to 
ftep  in  and  do  a  confeft  good  work  of  parting  thole,  whom  nothing  holds  together  but 
this  of  God’s  joining,  falfly  fuppofed  againft  the  exprefs  end  of  his  own  ordinance. 
And  what  his  chief  end  was  of  creating  woman  to  be  joined  with  man,  his  own  infti- 
tuting  words  declare,  and  are  infallible  to  inform  us  what  is  marriage,  and  what  is  no 
marriage  ;  unlefs  we  can  think  them  fet  there  to  no  pu'rpofe  :  “  It  is  not  good,”  faith 
he,”  that  man  Ihould  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him.”  From  which 
words  fo  plain,  lefs  cannot  be  concluded,  nor  is  by  any  learned  interpreter,  than  that  in 
God’s  intention  a  meet  and  happy  converfation  is  the  chiefeft  and  the  nobleft  end  of  mar¬ 
riage:  for  we  find  here  no  expreffion  fo  neceffarily  implying  carnal  knowledge,  as  this 
prevention  of  lonelinefs  to  the  mind  and  fpirit  of  man.  To  this,  Fagius,  Calvin,  Pa- 
reus,  Rivetus,  as  willingly  and  largely  affent  as  can  be  wilhed.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
greater  bleffing  from  God,  more  worthy  fo  excellent  a  creature  as  man  is,  and  a  higher 
end  to  honour  and  fa  notify  the  league  of  marriage,  whenas  the  folace  and  fatisfadlion 
of  the  mind  is  regarded  and  provided  for  before  the  fenfitive  pleading  of  the 
body.  And  with  all  generous  perfons  married  thus  it  is,  that  where  the  mind  and 
perfon  pleafes  aptly,  there  fome  unaccomplifhment  of  the  body’s  delight  may  be  better 
borne  with,  than  when  the  mind  hangs  off  in  an  unclofing  difproportion,  though  the 
body  be  as  it  ought :  for  there  all  corporal  delight  will  foon  become  unfavoury  and 
contemptible.  And  the  folitarinefs  of  man,  which  God  had  namely  and  principally 
ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage,  hath  no  remedy,  but  lies  under  a  worfe  condition  than 
the  ionelieft  fingle  life :  for  in  lingle  life  the  abfence  and  remotenefs  of  a  helper  might 
inure  him  to  expect  his  own  comforts  out  of  himfelf,  or  to  feek  with  hope  :  but  here  the 
continual  fight  of  his  deluded  thoughts  without  cure,  muft  needs  be  to  him,  if  efpecialiy 
his  complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain  of  lofs,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  like  that  which  reprobates  feel.  Left  therefore  fo  noble  a  creature  as  man  fhould 
be  fhut  up  incurably  under  a  worfe  evil  by  an  eafy  miftake  in  that  ordinance  which  God 
gave  him  to  remedy  a  lefs  evil,  reaping  to  himfelf  forrow  while  he  went  to  rid  away  foli¬ 
tarinefs,  it  cannot  avoid  to  be  concluded,  that  if  the  woman  be  naturally  fo  of  difpofi- 
tion,  as  will  not  help  to  remove,  but  help  to  increafe  that  fame  God-forbidden  loneli¬ 
nefs,  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  general  difcomfort  and  dejedtion  of  mind, 
not  befeeming  either  chriftian  profeftion,  or  moral  converfation,  unprofitable  and  dange- 
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rous  to  the  common-wealth,  when  the  houfhold  eftate,  out  of  which  muft  flourifh  forth 
the  vigour  and  fpirit  of  all  public  enterprizes,  is  fo  ill-contented  and  procured  at  home, 
and  cannot  be  fupported  •,  fuch  a  marriage  can  be  no  marriage,  whereto  the  moft  ho¬ 
ned:  end  is  wanting  :  and  the  aggrieved  perfon  fhall  do  more  manly,  to  be  extraordinary 
and  lingular  in  claiming  the  due  right  whereof  he  is  fruftrated,  than  to  piece  up  his  loll: 
contentment  by  vifiting  the  Hews,  or  ftepping  to  his  neighbour’s  bed  •,  which  is  the 
common  fhift  in  this  misfortune  :  or  elfe  by  differing  his  ufeful  life  to  wafte  away,  and 
be  loft  under  a  fecret  afflidtion  of  an  unconfcionable  fize  to  human  ftrength.  Againft  all 
which  evils,  the  mercy  of  this  Mofaic  law  was  gracioufly  exhibited. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  ignorance  and  iniquity  of  canon  law,  providing  for  the  right 
of  the  body  in  marriage,  but  nothing  for  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  of  the  mind.  An  obje&ion,  that  the  mind  fhould 
be  better  lookt  to  before  contract,  anfwered. 

HOW  vain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  prepofterous  in  the  canon  law,  to  have  made 
fuch  careful  provifion  againft  the  impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and  to  have 
had  no  care  about  the  unconverfing  inability  of  mind,  fo  defedtive  to  the  pureft  and  moft 
facred  end  of  matrimony,  and  that  the  veffel  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  muft  be  made 
good  to  him  that  has  taken  it  upon  truft,  without  any  caution  :  whenas  the  mind, 
from  whence  muft  flow  the  adts  of  peace  and  love,  a  far  more  precious  mixture  than  the 
quinteffence  of  an  excrement,  though  it  be  found  never  fo  deficient  and  unable  to  per¬ 
form  the  beft  duty  of  marriage  in  a  chearful  and  agreeable  converfation,  fhall  be  thought 
good  enough,  however  flat  and  melancholious  it  be,  and  muft  ferve,  though  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  difturbance  and  languifhing  of  him  that  complains  ?  Yet  wifdom  and  charity  weigh¬ 
ing  God’s  own  inftitution,  would  think  that  the  pining  of  a  fad  fpirit  wedded  to  loneli- 
nels,  fhould  deferve  to  be  freed,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  a  fenfual  defire  fo  provi¬ 
dently  relieved.  ’Tis  read  to  us  in  the  liturgy,  that  “  we  muft  not  marry  to  fatisfy  the 
flefhly  appetite,  like  brute  beafts,  that  have  no  underftanding but  the  canon  fo  runs, 
as  if  it  dreamed  of  no  other  matter  than  fuch  an  appetite  to  be  fatisfied  ;  for  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  nature  hath  ftopt  or  extinguilhed  the  veins  of  fenfuality,  that  marriage  is  an¬ 
nulled.  But  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  and  converfing  part,  after 
trial  appear  to  be  fo  ill  and  fo  averfely  met  through  nature’s  unalterable  working,  as  that 
neither  peace,  nor  any  fociable  contentment  can  follow,  ’tis  as  nothing  •,  the  contract 
fhall  Hand  as  firm  as  ever,  betide  what  will.  What  is  this  but  fecretly  to  inftrudt  us, 
that  however  many  grave  reafons  are  pretended  to  the  married  life,  yet  that  nothing  in¬ 
deed  is  thought  worth  regard  therein,  but  the  prefcribed  fatisfadtion  of  an  irrational  heat? 
Which  cannot  be  but  ignominious  to  the  ftate  of  marriage,  difhonourable  to  the  under¬ 
valued  foul  of  man,  and  even  to  chriftian  dodtrine  itfelf :  While  it  feems  more  moved 
at  the  difappointing  of  an  impetuous  nerve,  than  at  the  ingenuous  grievance  of  a  mind 
unreafonably  yoked ;  and  to  place  more  of  marriage  in  the  channel  of  concupifcence, 
than  in  the  pure  influence  ol  peace  and  love,  whereof  the  foul’s  lawful  contentment  is 
the  only  fountain. 

But  fome  are  ready  to  objedf,  that  the  difpofition  ought  ferioufly  to  be  confidered  be¬ 
fore.  But  let  them  know  again,  that  for  all  the  warinefs  can  be  ufed,  it  may 
yet  befal  a  difcreet  man  to  be  miftaken  in  his  choice,  and  we  have  plenty  of  examples. 
The  fobereft  and  beft-governed  men  are  leaft  pradtifed  in  thefe  affairs  ;  and  who  knows 
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not  that  the  bafhful  mutenefs  of  a  virgin  may  oft-times  hide  all  the  unlivelinefs  and  na¬ 
tural  Hoth  which  is  really  unfit  for  converfation  •,  nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  accefs  grant¬ 
ed  or  prefumed,  as  may  fufiice  to  a  perfect  difcerning  till  too  late  :  and  where  any  indif- 
pofition  is  fufpected,  what  more  ufual  than  the  perfuafiori  of  friends,  that  acquaintance 
as  it  increafes,  will  amend  all  ?  And  iaftly,  it  is  not  Arrange  though  many  who  have  fpent 
their  youth  chaftely,  are  in  fome  things  not  fo  quick-fighted,  while  they  hafte  too  eagerly 
to  light  the  nuptial  torch  *,  nor  is  it  therefore  that  for  a  modeft  error  a  man  fhould  for¬ 
feit  fo  great  a  happinefs,  and  no  charitable  means  to  releafe  him  :  fince  they  who  have 
lived  molt  loofely  by  reafon  of  their  bold  accuftoming,  prove  mofb  fuccefsful  in  their 
matches,  becaufe  their  wild  affections  unfettling  at  will,  have  been  as  fo  many  divorces 
to  teach  them  experience.  Whenas  the  fober  man  honouring  the  appearance  of  modef- 
ty,  and  hoping  well  of  every  focial  virtue  under  that  vail,  may  eafily  chance  to  meet,  if 
not  with  a  body  impenetrable,  yet  often  with  a  mind  to  all  other  due  converfation  inac- 
cefiible,  and  to  all  the  more  eftimable  and  fuperior  purpofes  of  matrimony  ufelefs  and 
almoft  Jivelefs :  and  what  a  folace,  what  a  fit  help  fuch  a  confort  would  be  through  the 
whole  life  of  a  man,  is  lefs  pain  to  conjecture  than  to  have  experience. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  fecond  reaf©n  of  this  law,  becaufe  without  it,  marriage  as  it 
happens  oft  is  not  a  remedy  of  that  which  it  promifes,  as  any 
rational  creature  would  expect.  That  marriage  if  we  pattern 
from  the  beginning,  as  our  Saviour  bids,  was  not  properly  the 
remedy  of  Juft,  but  the  fulfilling  of  conjugal  love  and  help- 
fulnefs. 

AND  that  we  may  further  fee  what  a  violent  cruel  thing  it  is  to  force  the  continuing 
of  thofe  together,  whom  God  and  nature  in  the  gentleft  end  of  marriage  never 
joined  •,  divers  evils  and  extremities  that  follow  upon  fuch  a  compulfion,  fhall  here  be  fet 
in  view.  Of  evils,  the  firft  and  greateft  is,  that  hereby  a  moft  abfurd  and  ralh  impu¬ 
tation  is  fixed  upon  God  and  his  holy  laws,  of  conniving  and  difpenfing  with  open  and 
common  adultery  among  his  chofen  people  j  a  thing  which  the  rankeft  politician  would 
think  it  fhame  and  difworfhip  that  his  laws  fhould  countenance  :  how  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  that  comes  to  pafs,  I  fhall  referve  till  the  courfe  of  method  brings  on  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  many  fcriptures.  Next,  the  law  and  gofpel  are  hereby  made  liable  to  more  than 
one  contradiction,  which  I  refer  alfo  thither.  Laftly,  the  fupreme  dictate  of  charity  is 
hereby  many  ways  negleCted  and  violated ;  which  I  fhall  forthwith  addrefs  to  prove. 
Firft,  we  know  St.  Paul  faith.  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  Marriage  therefore 
was  o-iven  as  a  remedy  of  that  trouble  •,  but  what  might  this  burning  mean  ?  Certainly 
not  the  meer  motion  of  carnal  luft,  not  the  meer  goad  of  a  fenfitive  defire  :  God  does 
not  principally  take  care  for  fuch  cattle.  What  is  it  then  but  that  defire  which  God 
put  into  Adam  in  paradife,  before  he  knew  the  fin  of  incontinence  •,  that  defire  which 
God  faw  it  was  not  good  that  man  fhould  be  left  alone  to  burn  in,  the  defire  and  long- 
in»  to  put  off  an  unlcindly  folitarinefs  by  uniting  another  body,  but  not  without  a  fit 
foul  to  his,  in  the  chearful  fociety  of  wedloc  ?  Which  if  it  were  fo  needful  before  the 
fall,  when  man  was  much  more  perfeCl  in  himfelf,  how  much  more  is  it  needful  now 
ao-ainft  all  the  ibrrows  and  calualties  of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimate  and  lpeaking  help, 
already  and  reviving  affociate  in  marriage'?  whereof  who  miffes,  by  chancing  on  a  mute 
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and  fpiritlefs  mate,  remains  more  alone  than  before,  and  in  a  burning  lefs  to  be  contained 
than  that  which  is  fleffily,  and  more  to  be  confidered  ;  as  being  more  deeply  rooted 
even  in  the  faultlefs  innocence  of  nature.  As  for  that  other  burning,  which  is 
but  as  it  were  the  venom  of  a  lufty  and  over  abounding  concodtion,  ftribt  life  and 
labour,  with  the  abatement  of  a-  full  diet,  may  keep  that  low  and  obedient  enough  : 
but  this  pure  and  more  inbred  defire  of  joining  to  itfelf  in  conjugal  fcllowfhip  a 
fit  converfing  foul  (which  defire  is  properly  called  love)  “  is  Uronger  than  death,” 
as  the  fpoufe  of  Chrift  thought  ;  “  many  waters  cannot  quench  it,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it.”  This  is  that  rational  burning  that  marriage,  is  to  remedy,, 
not  to  be  allayed  with  failing,  nor  with  any  penance  to  be  fubdued  :  which  how  can  he 
aflwage  who  by  mif-hap  hath  met  the  moft  unmeet  and  unfuitable-  mind  ?  who  hath  the 
power  to  ftruggle  with  an  intelligible  flame,  not  in  paradife  to  be  reflfted,  become  now 
more  ardent  by  being  failed  of  what  in  reafon  it  looked  for  •,  and  even  then  moft  un¬ 
quenched,  when  the  importunity  of  a  provender-burning  is  well  enough  appeafed  ;  and 
yet  the  foul  hath  obtained  nothing  of  what  it  juftly  defires.  Certainly  fucli  a  one  for¬ 
bidden  to  divorce,  is  in  effedl  forbidden  to  marry,  and  compelled  to  greater  difficulties 
than  in  a  Angle  life:  for  if  there  be  not  a  more  humane  burning  which  marriage  muft 
fatisfy,  or  elfe  may  be  diflolved,  than  that  of  copulation,  marriage  cannot  be  honourable 
for  the  meet  reducing  and  terminating  lull  between  two  :  feeing  many  beads  in  volun¬ 
tary  and  chofen  couples,  live  together  as  unadulteroufly,  and  are  as  truly  married  in  that 
refpedt.  But  all  ingenuous  men  will  fee  that  the  dignity  and  blefling  of  marriage  is  pla¬ 
ced  rather  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  that  which  the  wanting  foul  needfully  feeks,  than 
of  that  which  the  plenteous  body  would  joyfully  give  away.  Hence  it  is  that  Plato  in 
his  feftival  difeourfe  brings  in  Socrates  relating'  what  he  feigned  to  have  learnt  from  the 
prophetefs  Diotima,  how  Love  was  the  fon  of  Penury,  begot  of  Plenty  in  the  garden 
of  Jupiter.  Which  divinely  forts  with  that  which  in  effedt  Mofcs  tells  us,  that  Love 
was  the  fon  of  Lonelinefs,  begot  in  paradife  by  that  fociable  and  helpful  aptitude  which 
God  implanted  between  man  and  woman  toward  each  other.  The  fame  alfo  is  that  burn¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  whereof  marriage  ought  to  be  the  remedy  :  the  flefh  hath 
other  mutual  and  eafy  curbs  which  are  in  the  power  of  any  temperate  man.  When 
therefore  this  original  and  Anlefs  Penury  or  Lonelinefs  of  the  foul  cannot  lay  itfelf  down 
by  the  fide  of  fuch  a  meet  and  acceptable  union  as  God  ordained  in  marriage,  at  leaH  in 
fome  proportion,  it  cannot  conceive  and  bring  forth  Love,  but  remains  utterly  unmar¬ 
ried  under  a  formal  wedloc,  and  kill  burns  in  the  proper  meaning  of  St.  Paul.  Then 
enters  Hate,  not  that  hate  that  Ans,  but  that  which  only  is  natural  diflatisfadlion,  and 
the  turning  afide  from  a  miftaken  objeci :  if  that  miftake  have  done  injury,  it  fails  not 
to  difmifs  with  recompence  •,  for  to  retain  ftill,  and  not  be  able  to  love,  is  to  heap  up 
more  injury.  Thence  this  wife  and  pious  law  of  difmifiion  now  defended,  took  begin¬ 
ning  :  He  therefore  who  lacking  of  his  due  in  the  moft  native  and  humane  end  of  mar- 
•riage,  thinks  it  better  to  part  than  to  live  fadly  and  injurioufly  to  that  chearful  cove¬ 
nant  (for  not  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  retained,  is  the  greateft  injury  to  a  gentle  fpirit)  he 
I  fay,  who  therefore  feeks  to  part,  is  one  who  highly  honours  the  married  life,  and 
would  not  ftain  it :  and  the  reafons  which  now  move  him  to  divorce,  are  equal  to  the 
beft  of  thofe  that  could  Arft  warrant  him  to  marry  •,  for,  as  was  plainly  fiiewn,  both  the 
hate  which  now  diverts  him,  and  the  lonelinefs  which  leads  him  ftill  powerfujly  to  feelc 
2l  At  help,  bath  not  the  leaft  grain  of  a  An  in  it,  if  he  be  worthy  to  underftand  him  lb  if. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tire  third  reafon.  of  this  lav/,  becaufe  without  it,  he  who  has  hap¬ 
pened  where  he  finds  nothing  but  remedilefs  offences  and  dis¬ 
contents,  is  in  more  and  greater  temptations  than  ever  before. 

THirdly  :  Yet  it  is  next  to  be  feared,  if  he  muft  be  ftill  bound  without  reafon  by  a 
deaf  rigour,  that  when  he  perceives  the  juft  expectance  of  his  mind  defeated,  he. 
Will  begin  even  againft  law  to  caft  about  where  he  may  find  his  fatisfaftion  more  com- 
pleat,  uniefs  he  be  a  thing  heroically  virtuous ;  and  that  are  not  the  common  lump  of 
men,  for  whom  chiefly  the  laws  ought  to  be  made  ;  though  not  to  their  fins,  yet  to  their 
unfinning  weaknefies,  it  being  above  their  ftrength  to  endure  the  lonely  eftate,  which 
while  they  fhunned,  they  are  fallen  into.  And  yet  there  follows  upon  this  a  worfe  temp¬ 
tation  :  for  if  he  be  fuch  as  hath  fpent  his  youth  unblameably,  and  laid  up  his  chiefeft 
earthly  comforts  in  the  enjoyments  of  a  contented  marriage,  nor  did  negledt  that  fur¬ 
therance  which  was  to  be  obtained  therein  by  conftant  prayers ;  when  he  fhall  And  him- 
felf  bound  faft  to  an  uncomplying  difcord  of  nature,  or,  as  it  oft  happens,  to  an  image 
of  earth  and  fleam,  with  whom  he  looked  to  be  the  copartner  of  a  fweet  and  gladfome 
fociety,  and  fees  withal  that  his  bondage  is  now  inevitable  ;  though  he  be  almoft  the 
ftrongeft  chriftian,  he  will  be  ready  to  defpair  in  virtue,  and  mutiny  againft  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  :  and  this  doubtlefs  is  the  reafon  of  thofe  lapfes  and  that  melancholy  defpair 
which  we  fee  in  many  wedded  perfons,  though  they  underftand  it  not,  or  pretend  other 
caufes,  becaufe  they  know  no  remedy,  and  is  of  extreme  danger :  therefore  when  human 
frailty  furcharged,  is  at  fuch  a  lofs,  charity  ought  to  venture  much,  and  ufe  bold  phy- 
fick,  left  an  over-toft  faith  indanger  to  fhipwreck. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  fourth  reafon  of  this  law,  that  God  regards  love  and  peace  in 
the  family,  more  than  a  compulfive  performance  of  marriage, 
which  is  more  broke  by  a  grievous  continuance,  than  by  a  need¬ 
ful  divorce. 

TYOurthly,  Marriage  is  a  covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  confifcs  not  in  a  forced  co- 
jn  habitation,  and  counterfeit  performance  of  duties,  but  in  unfeigned  love  and  peace: 
And  of  matrimonial  love,  no  doubt  but  that  wras  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient 
fages  was  thus  parabled  ;  that  love,  if  he  be  not  twin-born,  yet  hath  a  brother  wondrous 
like  him,  called  Anteros  *,  whom  w4ii!e  he  feeks  all  about,  his  chance  is  to  meet  with 
many  falfe  and  feigning  defires  that  wander  fingly  up  and  down  in  his  likenefs  :  By  them 
in  their  borrowed  garb,  Love  though  not  wholly  blind,  as  poets  wrong  him,  yet  having 
but  one  eye,  as  being  born  an  archer  aiming,  and  that  eye  not  the  quickeft  in  this  dark 
region  here  below,  which  is  not  Love’s  proper  fphere,  partly  out  of  the  fimplicity  and 
credulity  which  is  native  to  him,  often  deceived,  imbraces  and  conforts  him  with  thefe 
obvious  and  fuborned  ftriplings,  as  if  they  were  his  mother’s  own  fons ;  for  fo  he  thinks 
them,  while  they  fubtilly  keep  themfelves  mc-ft  on  his  blind  fide.  But  after  a  while,  as 
his  manner  is,  when  foaring  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  Apog2eum,  above  the  ftiadow 
of  the  earth,  he  darts  out  the  direct  rays  of  his  then  moft  piercing  eye-fight  upon  the  im- 
poftures,  and  trim  difguifes  that  were  ufed  with  him,  and  difcerns  that  this  is  not  his 
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genuine  brother  as  he  imagined  •,  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to  hold  fellowfhip  with  fuch 
a  perfonated  mate  :  for  ftrait  his  arrows  lofe  their  golden  heads,  and  fhed  their  purple 
feathers,  his  filken  braids  untwine,  and  flip  their  knots,  and  that  original  and  fiery  virtue 
given  him  by  fate  all  on  a  fudden  goes  out,  and  leaves  him  undeified  and  defpoiled  of 
all  his  force  •,  till  finding  Anteros  at  laft,  he  kindles  and  repairs  the  almoft  faded  ammu¬ 
nition  of  his  deity  by  the  refiedtion  of  a  coequal  and  homogeneal  fire.  Thus  mine  au¬ 
thor  fung  it  to  me  :  and  by  the  leave  of  thofe  who  would  be  counted  the  only  grave 
ones,  this  is  no  meer  amatorious  novel  (though  to  be  wife  and  fkilful  in  thefe  matters, 
men  heretofore  of  greateft  name  in  virtue,  have  efleemed  it  one  of  the  higheft  arcs  that; 
human  contemplation  circling  upwards,  can  make  from  the  gioby  fea  whereon  fhe  hands:) 
but  this  is  a  deep  and  ferious  verity,  fhewing  us  that  love  in  marriage  cannot  live  nor 
fubfifc  unlefs  it  be  mutual ;  and  where  love  cannot  be,  there  can  be  left  of  wedioc  no¬ 
thing  but  the  empty  hulk  of  an  outfide  matrimony,  as  undelightful  and  unpleafing  to 
God,  as  any  other  kind  of  hypocrify.  So  far  is  his  command  from  tying  men  to  the 
obfervance  of  duties  which  there  is  no  help  for,  but  they  muft  be  difTembled.  If  Solo¬ 
mon's  advice  be  not  over-frolic,  “  Live  joyfully,”  faith  he,  'c  with  the  wife  whom  thou 
loveft,  all  thy  days,  for  that  is  thy  portion.”  How  then,  where  we  find  it  impoffible  to 
rejoice  or  to  love,  can  we  obey  this  precept  ?  How  miferably  do  we  defraud  ourfelves 
of  that  comfortable  portion  which  God  gives  us,  by  ftriving  vainly  to  glue  an  error 
together,  which  God  and  nature  will  not  join,  adding  but  more  vexation  and  violence 
to  that  blifsful  fociety  by  our  importunate  fuperftition,  that  will  not  hearken  to  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  vii.  who  fpealdng  of  marriage  and  divorce,  determines  plain  enough  in  general, 
that  God  therein  “  hath  called  us  to  peace,  and  not  to  bondage.”  Yea,  God  himfeif 
commands  in  his  law  more  than  once,  and  by  his  prophet  Malachy,  as  Calvin  and  the 
beft  tranflations  read,  that  “  he  who  hates,  let  him  divorce,”  that  is,  he  who  cannot 
iove.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Rabbins,  and  Maimonides  famous  among  the  reft,  in  a  book 
of  his  fet  forth  by  Buxtorfius,  tells  us,  that  “  Divorce  was  permitted  by  Mofes  to  pre- 
ferve  peace  in  marriage,  and  quiet  in  the  family.”  Surely  the  Jews  had  their  faving 
peace  about  them  as  well  as  we,  yet  care  was  taken  that  this  wholefome  provifion  for 
houfhold  peace  fhould  alfo  be  allowed  them  :  and  mult  this  be  denied  to  chriftians  ?  O 
perverfenefs  ?  that  the  law  fhould  be  made  more  provident  of  peace- making  than  the 
gofpel !  that  the  gofpel  fhould  be  put  to  beg  a  moft  neceffary  help  of  mercy  from  the 
law,  but  mult  not  have  it  •,  and  that  to  grind  in  the  mill  of  an  undelighted  and  fervile 
copulation,  muft  be  the  only  forced  work  of  a  chriftian  marriage,  oft-times  with 
fuch  a  yoke-fellow,  from  whom  both  love  and  peace,  both  nature  and  religion 
mourns  to  be  feparated.  I  cannot  therefore  be  fo  diffident,  as  not  fecurely  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  he  who  can  receive  nothing  of  the  moft  important  helps  in  marriage, 
being  thereby  difinabled  to  return  that  duty  which  is  his,  with  a  clear  and  hearty  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  thus  continues  to  grieve  whom  he  would  not,  and  is  no  lefs  grieved  ;  that 
man  ought  even  for  love’s  fake  and  peace  to  move  divorce  upon  good  and  liberal  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  divorced.  And  it  is  a  lefs  breach  of  wedioc  to  part  with  wife  and  quiet 
confent  betimes,  than  ftill  to  foil  and  prophane  that  myftery  of  joy  and  union  with  a 
polluting  fadnefs  and  perpetual  diftemper  :  for  it  is  not  the  outward  continuing  of  mar¬ 
riage  that  keeps  whole  that  covenant,  but  whatfoever  does  moft  according  to  peace  and 
love,  whether  in  marriage  or  in  divorce,  he  it  is  that  breaks  marriage  leaft  it  being  fo 
-often  written,  that  “  Love  only  is  the  fulfilling  of  every  commandment.” 
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The  fifth  reafon,  that  nothing  more  hinders  and  diflurbs  the  whole 
life  of  a  chriftian,  than  a  matrimony  found  to  be  uncurably 
unfit,  and  doth  the  fame  in  efFedt  that  an  idolatrous  match. 

Fifthly,  As  thofe  priefts  of  old  were  not  to  be  long  in  forrow,  or  if  they  were,  they 
could  not  rightly  execute  their  function  ;  fo  every  true  chriftian  in  a  higher  order  of 
priefthood  is  a  perfon  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  himfelf  a  lively  facrifice  of 
p  aife  and  thankfgiving,  and  there  is  no  chriftian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  feafoned  and  fet 
off  with,  chee  ifhnefs  ;  which  in  a  thoufand  outward  and  intermitting  croffes  may  yet  be 
done  well,  as  in  this  vale  of  tears  :  but  in  fuch  a  boforn -affliction  as  this,  crushing  the 
very  foundation  of  his  inmoft  nature,  when  he  fflall  be  forced  to  love  againft  a  poflibility, 
and  to  ufe  a  diffimulation  againft  his  foul  in  the  perpetual  and  ceafelefs  duties  of  a  huf- 
band  ;  doubtlefs  his  whole  duty  of  ferving  God  muft  needs  be  blurred  and  tainted  with  a 
fad  unpreparednefs  and  dejedhon  of  fpirit  wherein  God  has  no  delight.  Who  fees  not 
therefore  how  much  more  chriftianity  it  would  be  to  break  by  divorce,  that  which  is 
more  broken  by  undue  and  forcible  keeping,  rather  than  “  to  cover  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  continual  tears,  fo  that  he  regardeth  non  the  offering  any  mere,”  rather  than 
that  the  whole  worfhip  of  a  chriftian  man’s  life  fhould  languifh  and  fade  away  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  immeafurable  grief  and  difeouragement  ?  And  becaufe  fome  think  the 
children  of  a  fecond  matrimony  fucceeding  a  divorce,  would  not  be  a  holy  feed,  it  hin¬ 
dered  not  the  Jews  from  being  fo  •,  and  why  fhould  we  not  think  them  more  holy  than 
the  off-fpring  of  a  former  ill-twifted  wedloc,  begotten  only  out  of  a  beftial  neceffity, 
without  any  true  love  or  contentment,  or  joy  to  their  parents  ?  So  that  in  fome  fenfe  we 
may  call  them  the  “  children  of  wrath”  and  anguilh,  which  will  as  little  conduce  to  their 
fandtifying,  as  if  they  had  been  baftards :  for  nothing  more  than  difturbance  of  mind  fuf- 
pends  us  from  approaching  to  God  ;  fuch  a  difturbance  elpecially,  as  both  affaults  our 
faith  and  truft  in  God’s  providence,  and  ends,  if  there  be  not  a  miracle  of  virtue  on 
either  fide,  not  only  in  bitternefs  and  wrath,  the  canker  of  devotion,  but  in  a  defperate 
and  vicious  careleflhefs,  when  he  fees  himfelf  without  fault  of  his,  trained  by  a  deceitful 
bait  into  a  fnare  of  mifery,  betrayed  by  an  alluring  ordinance,  and  then  made  the  thrall 
of  heavinefs  and  difeomfort  by  an  undivorcing  law  of  God,  as  he  erroneoufly  thinks,  but 
of  man’s  iniquity,  as  the  truth  is  :  for  that  God  prefers  the  free  and  chearful  worfhip  of 
a  chriftian,  before  the  grievance  and  exacted  obfervanee  of  an  unhappy  marriage^  befides 
that  the  general  maxims  of  religion  afflure  us,  will  be  more  manifeft  by  drawing  a  pa¬ 
rallel  argument  from  the  ground  of  divorcing  an  idolatrefs,  which  was,  left  he  fhould 
alienate  his  heart  from  the  true  worfhip  of  God  :  and  what  difference  is  there  whether 
fine  pervert  him  to  fuperftition  by  her  inticing  forcery,  or  difmable  him  in  the  whole  fer- 
vice  of  God  through  the  difturbance  of  her  unhelpful  and  unfit  fociety  ;  and  fo  drive 
him  at  lafc,  through  murmuring  and  defpair,  to  thoughts  of  atheifm  ?  Neither  doth  it 
leffen  the  caufe  of  feparating,  in  that  the  one  willingly  allures  him  from  the  faith,  the 
other  perhaps  unwillingly  drives  him  ;  for  in  the  account  of  Gcd  it  comes  all  to  one, 
that  the  wife  loofes  him  a  fervant :  and  therefore  by  all  the  united  force  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  fne  ought  to  be  difbanded,  unlefs  we  muft  fet  marriage  above  God  and  Charity, 
which  is  the  do&rine  of  devils,  no  lefs  than  forbidding  to  marry. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

That  an  idolatrous  heretic  ought  to  be  divorced,  after  a  conveni¬ 
ent  fpace  given  to  hope  of  converfion.  That  place  of  1  Cor. 
vii.  reftored  from  a  two-fold  erroneous  expofition :  and  that  the 
common  expoiltors  flatly  contradict  the  moral  law. 

AND  here  by  the  way,  to  illuftrate  the  whole  queftion  of  divorce,  ere  this  treatife  encf, 

I  fliall  not  be  loth  to  fpend  a  few  lines  in  hope  to  give  a  full  refolve  of  that  which 
is  yet  fo  much  controverted  ;  whether  an  idolatrous  heretic  ought  to  be  divorced.  To 
the  refolving  whereof  we  mu  ft  firft  know,  that  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  divorce  an 
unbelieving  Gentile  for  two  caufes  :  Firft,  becaufe  all  other  nations,  efpecially  the  Ca- 
naanites,  were  to  them  unclean.  Secondly,  to  avoid  feducement.  That  other  nations- 
were  to  the  Jews  impure,  even  to  the  feparating  of  Marriage,  will  appear  out  of  Exocf. 
xxxiv.  1 6.  Deut  vii.  3,6.  compared  with  Ezra  ix.  2.  alfo  chap.  x.  10,  1  r.  Nehem.  xiii. 
30.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  doubt  raifed  among  the  Corinthians  by  fome  of  the  cir- 
cumcifion ;  whether  an  unbeliever  were  not  ftiil  to  be  counted  an  unclean  thing,  lb  as 
that  they  ought  to  divorce  from  fuch  a  perfon.  This  doubt  of  theirs  St.  Paul  removes  by 
an  evangelical  reafon,  having  refpedf  to  that  vifion  of  St.  Peter,  wherein  the  diftindlion 
of  clean  and  unclean  being  abolifhed,  all  living  creatures  were  fandtified  to  a  pure  and 
Chriftian  ufe,  and  mankind  efpecially,  now  invited  by  a  general  call  to  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Therefore  faith  St.  Paul,  The  unbelieving  wife  is  fandtified  by  the  liufband  ft’ 
that  is,  made  pure  and  lawful  to  his  ufe,  fo  that  he  need  not  put  her  away  for  fear  left 
her  unbelief  fhould  defile  him  ;  but  that  if  he  found  her  love  ftiil  towards  him,  he  might 
rather  hope  to  win  her.  Thefecond  reafon  of  that  divorce  was  to  avoid  feducement,  as  is 
proved  by  comparing  thofe  two  places  of  the  law,  to  that  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
did  by  divine  warrant  in  compelling  the  Jews  to  forego  their  wives.  And  this  reafon 
is  moral  and  perpetual  in  the  rule  of  Chriftian  faith  without  evafion  ;  therefore  faith  the 
apoftle,  2  Cor.  vi.  “  Mif-yoke  not  together  with  infidels,”  which  is  interpreted  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  firft  place.  And  although  the  former  legal  pollution  be  now  done  oft,  yet 
there  is  a  fpiritual  contagion  in  idolatry  as  much  to  be  fhunned  •,  and  though  feducement 
were  not  to  be  feared,  yet  where  there  is  no  hope  of  converting,  there  always  ought  to 
be  a  certain  religious  averfation  and  abhorring,  which  can  no  way  fort  with  marriage  : 
Therefore  faith  St.  Paul,  “  What  fellowfhip  hath  righteoufnefs  with  unrighteoufnefs  ? 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darknefs  ?  what  concord  hath  Chrift  with  Belial  ?  what 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?”  And  in  the  next  verfe  but  one  he  moralizes, 
and  makes  us  liable  to  that  command  of  Ifaiah  ;  “  Wherefore  come  cut  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  feparate,  faith  the  Lord  ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  ye.” 
And  this  command  thus  gofpellized  to  us,  hath  the  fame  force  with  that  whereon  Ezra- 
grounded  the  pious  necefiity  of  divorcing.  Neither  had  he  other  commiffion  for  what  he 
did,  than  fuch  a  general  command  in  Deut.  as  this,  nay  net  fo  diredt;  for  he  is  bid  there 
not  to  marry,  but  not  bid  to  divorce,  and  yet  we  fee  with  what  a  zeal  and  confidence  he 
was  the  author  of  a  general  divorce  between  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  feed.  The 
Gofpel  is  more  plainly  on  his  fide,  according  to  three  of  the  Evangelifts,  than  the  words 
of  the  law  for  where  the  cafe  of  divorce  is  handled  with  fuch  feverity,  as  was  fitted  to 
aggravate  the  fault  of  unbounded  licence  ;  yet  ftiil  in  the  fame  chapter,  when  it  comes 
into  queftion  afterwards,  whether  any  civil  refpedt,  or  natural  relation  which  is  cleared, 
may  be  our  plea  to  divide,  or  hinder  or  but  delay  our  duty  to  religion,  we'  hear  it  de¬ 
termined  that  father,  and  mother,  and  wife  alfo,  is  not  only  to  be  hated,  but  forlaken; 
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if  we  mean  to  inherit  the  great  reward  there  promifed.  Nor  will  it  fufnce  to  be  put  off 
by  faying,  we  mult  forfake  them  only  by  not  conlenting  or  not  complying  with  them, 
for  that  were  to  be  done,  and  roundly  too,  though  being  of  the  fame  faith,  they  fhould 
but  feek  out  of  a  flefhly  tendernefs  to  weaken  our  Chriftian  fortitude  with  worldly  per- 
fuafions,  or  but  to  unfettle  our  conftancy  with  timorous  and  foftning  fuggeftions  ;  as  we 
may  read  with  what  a  vehemence  Job,  the  patienteft  of  men,  .rejected  the  defperate 
counfeis  of  his  wife' ;  and  Mofes,  the  meek  eft,  being  thoroughly  offended  with  the  prophane 
fpeeches  of  Zippora,  fent  her  back  to  her  lather.  But  if  they  fnali  perpetually  at  our 
elbow  feduce  us  from  the  true  worftiip  of  God,  or  defile  and  daily  fcandalize  our  con- 
fcience  by  their  hopelefs  continuance  in  milbelief ;  then  even  in  the  due  progrefs  of  reafon, 
and  that  ever-equal  proportion  which  juftice  proceeds  by,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this 
cited  place  commands  lefs  than  a  total  and  final  feparatlon  from  fuch  an  adherent ;  at  leaft 
that  no  force  fhould  be  ufed  to  keep  them  together*,  while  we  remember  that  God  com¬ 
manded  Abraham  to  lend  away  his  irreligious  wife  and  her  fon  for  the  offences  which  they 
gave  in  a  pious  family.  And  it  may  be  guelfed  that  David  for  the  like  caufe  difpofed  of 
Michal  in  fuch  a  fort,  as  little  differed  from  a  difmiffion.  Therefore  acainft  reiterated 
fbandals  and  feducements,  which  never  ceafe,  much  more  can  no  other  remedy  or  retire¬ 
ment  be  found  but  abfolute  departure.  For  what  kind  of  matrimony  can  that  remain  to 
be,  what  one  duty  between  fuch  can  be  performed  as  it  fhould  be  from  the  heart, 
when  their  thoughts  and  fpirits  fly  afunder  as  far  as  heaven  from  hell ;  efpecialiy  if  the 
time  that  hope  fhould  fend  forth  her  expected  bioffoms,  be  paft  in  vain  ?  It  will  eaftly  be 
true,  that  a  father  or  a  brother  may  be  hated  zeaioufly,  and  loved  civilly  or  naturally  ; 
for  thofe  duties  may  be  performed  at  diftance,  and  do  admit  of  any  long  abfence  :  but  how 
the  peace  and  perpetual  cohabitation  of  marriage  can  be  kept,  how  that  benevolent  and 
intimate  communion  of  body  can  be  held  with  one  that  muft  be  hated  with  a  raoft  opera¬ 
tive  hatred,  muft  be  forfaken  and  yet  continually  dwelt  with  and  accompanied  ;  he  who 
-can  diftinguifh,  hath  the  gift  of  an  affection  very  oddiy  divided  and  contrived :  while  others 
both  juft  and  wife,  and  Solomon  among  the  reft,  if  they  may  not  hate  and  forfake  as 
Mofes  enjoins,  and  the  gofpel  imports,  will  find  it  impoffible  not  to  love  otherwife  than, 
will  fort  with  the  love  of  God,  whofe  jealcufy  brooks  no  corrival.  And  whether  is 
more  likely,  that  (Thrift  bidding  to  forfake  wife  tor  religion,  meant  it  by  divorce  as  Mofes 
■meant  it,  whofe  law  grounded  on  moral  reafon,  was  both  his  office  and  his  effence  to 
maintain ;  or  that  he  fhould  bring  a  new  morality  into  religion,  not  only  new,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  an  unchangeable  command,  and  dangeroufly  derogating  from  our  love  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  ?  As  if  when  Mofes  had  bid  divorce  abfolutely,  and  Chrift  had  faid,  hate  and 
forfake,  and  his  Apoftle  had  faid,  no  communication  with  Chrift  and  Belial  j  yet  that 
Chrift  after  all  this  could  be  underftood  to  fay,  divorce  not,  no  not  for  religion,  feduce, 
or  feduce  not.  What  mighty  and  inviftble  remora  is  this  in  matrimony,  able  to  demur 
.and  to  contemn  all  the  divorcive  engines  in  heaven  or  earth  !  both  which  may  now  pafs 
away,  if  this  be  true  for  more  than  many  jots  or  tittles,  a  whole  moral  law  is  abolifhed.' 
But  if  we  dare  believe  it  is  not,  then  in  the  method  of  religion,  and  to  fave  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  our  faith,  we  are  to  retreat  and  gather  up  ourfelves  from  the  obfervance  of 
an  inferior  and  civil  ordinance,  to  the  ftrict  maintaining  of  a  general  and  religious  com¬ 
mand,  which  is  written,  “  Thou  fhalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,”  Deut.  vii.  2,3: 
and  that  covenant  which  cannot  be  lawfully  made,  we  have  directions  and  examples  law¬ 
fully  to  diffolve.  Alfo  -4  Chron.  ii.  1 9.  Shouldeft  thou  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?” 
No,  doubtlefs :  for  there  is  a  certain  fc ale  of  duties,  there  is  a  certain  hierarchy  of  upper 
and  lower  commands,  which  for  want  of  ftudying  in  right  order,  all  the  world  is  in  con- 
fufion. 

Upon  thefe  principles  I  anfwer,  that  a  right  believer  ought  to  divorce  an  idolatrous 
Jieretic,  unlefs  upon  better  hopes  :  however,  that  it  is  in  the  believer’s  choice  to  divorce 
£*r  not.  3 
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The  former  part  will  be  manifeft  thus  ;  firft,  that  an  apoftate  idolater,  whether  hufband' 
or  wife  feducing,  was  to  die  by  the  decree  of  God,  Deut.  xiii.  6,  9.  that  marriage  there¬ 
fore  God  himfelf  disjoins  :  for  others  born  idolaters,  the  moral  reafon  of  their  dangerous 
keeping,  and  the  incommunicable  antagony  that  is  between  Chrift  and  Belial,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  ?o  enforce  the  commandment  of  thofe  two  infpired  reformers  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
to  put  an  idolater  away  as  well  under  the  gofpel. 

The  latter  part,  that  altho’  there  be  no  leducement  feared,  yet  if  there  be  no  hope  given,, 
the  divorce  is  lawful,  will  appear  by  this  •,  that  idolatrous  marriage  is  ftill  hateful  to  Gody. 
therefore  ftill  it  may  be  divorced  by  the  pattern  of  that  warrant  that  Ezra  had,  and  by  the 
fame  everlafting  reafon  :  Neither  can  any  man  give  an  account  wherefore,  if  thofe  whom 
God  joins  no  man  can  feparate,  it  fhould  not  follow,  that  whom  he  joins  not,  but  hates 
to  join,  thofe  men  ought  to  feparate.  But  faith  the  lawyer,  “  That  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  done,  once  done,  avails.  I  anfwer,  “  this  is  but  a  crotchet  of  the  law,  but  that 
brought  againft  it  is  plain  Scripture.”  As  for  what  Chrift  fpake  concerning  divorce,  it  is 
confeft  by  all  knowing  men,  he  meant  only  between  them  of  the  fame  faith.  But  what 
fhall  we  fay  then  to  St.  Paul,  who  feerhs  to  bid  us  not  divorce  an  infidel  willing  to  flay  ? 
We  may  fafely  fay  thus,  that  wrong  colledtions  have  been  hitherto  made  out  of  thofe  words 
by  modern  divines.  Elis  drift,  as  was  heard  before,  is  plain  ;  not  to  command  our  fta^t 
in  marriage  with  an  infidel,  that  had  been  a  flat  renouncing  of  the  religious  and  moral 
law  ;  but  to  inform  the  Corinthians  that  the  body  of  an  unbeliever  was  not  defiling,  if  his- 
defire  to  live  in  Chriftian  wedloc  ihewed  any  likelihood  that  his  heart  was  opening  to  the 
faith  ;  and  therefore  advifes  to  forbear  departure  fo  long  till  nothing  have  been  neglected 
to  fet  forward  a  convention  :  this  I  fay  he  advifes,  and  that  with  certain  cautions  not 
commands,  if  we  can  take  up  fo  much  credit  for  him,  as  to  get  him  believ’d  upon  his 
own  word  :  for  what  is  this  elfe  but  his  counfel  in  a  thing  indifferent,  “  to  the  reft  fpealc 
I,  not  the  Lord  ?”  fortho’  it  be  true  that  the  Lord  never  fpake  it,  yet  from  St.  Paul’s 
mouth  we  fhould  have  took  it  as  a  command,  had  not  himfelf  forewarned  us,  and  dis¬ 
claimed  ;  which  notwithftanding  if  we  fhall  ftill  avouch  to  be  a  command,  he  palpably- 
denying  it,  this  is  not  to  expound  St.  Paul,  but  to  outface  him.  Neither  doth  it  follow, 
that  the  Apoftie  may  interpofe  his  judgment  in  a  cafe  of  Chriftian  liberty,  without  the 
guilt  of  adding  to  God’s  word.  How  do  v/e  know  marriage  or  Angle  life  to  be  of  choice*, 
but  by  fuch  like  words  as  thefe,  “  Lfpeak  this  by  permiffion,  not  of  commandment;  I 
have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment.”  Why  fhall  not  the  like  words 
have  leave  to  fignify  a  freedom  in  this  our  prefent  queftion,  though  Beza  deny  ?  Neither 
is  the  Scripture  hereby  lefts  infpired,  becaufe  St.  Paul  confeffes  to  have  written  therein 
what  he  had  not  of  command  :  for  we  grant  that  the  fpirit  of  God  led  him  thus  to  exprefs 
himfelf  to  Chriftian  prudence,  in  a  matter  which  God  thought  beft  to  leave  uncommanded, 
Beza  therefore  muft  be  warily  read,  when  he  taxes  St.  Auftin  of  Blafphemy,  for  holding 
that  St.  Paul  fpake  here  as  of  a  thing  indifferent.  But  if  it  muft  be  a  command,  I  fhall  yet. 
fne  more  evince  it  to  be  a  command  that  we  fhould  herein  be  left  free  ;  and  that  out  of  the 
Greek  word  ufed  in  the  1 2  v.  which  inftruds  us  plainly,  there  muft  be  a  joint  affent  and 
good  liking  on  both  fides  :  he  that  will  not  deprave  the  text  muft  thus  render  it ;  “  If  a 
brother  have  an  unbelieving  wife,  and  fhe  join  in  confent  to  dwell  with  him”  (which 
cannot  utter  lefs  to  us  than  a  mutual  agreement)  let  him  not  put  her  away  from  the  mere 
furmize  of  judaical  uncleannefs :  and  the  reafon  follows,  for  the  body  of  an  infidel  is  not 
polluted,  neither  to  benevolence,  nor  to  procreation.  Moreover,  this  note  of  mutual 
complacency  forbids  all  offer  of  leducement,  which  to  a  perfon  of  zeal  cannot  be  attempted 
without  great  offence  :  if  therefore  fed ucement  be  feared,  this  place  hinders  not  divorce. 
Another  caution  was  put  in  this  fuppofed  command,  of  not  bringing  the  believer  into 
‘  bondage’  hereby,  which  doubtlefs  might  prove  extreme,  if  Chriftian  liberty  and  con¬ 
fidence  were  left  to  the  humour  of  a  pagan  flaying  at  pleafure  to  play  with,  and  to  vex: 
and  wound  with  a  thoufand  fcandals  and  burdens,  above  ftrength  to  bear  :  If  therefore  the 
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conceived  hope  of  gaining  a  foul  come  to  nothing,  then  charity  commands  that  the  be¬ 
liever  be  not  wearied  out  with  endlefs  waiting  under  many  grievances  fore  to  his  fpirit ; 
but  that  refpedl  be  had  rather  to  the  prefent  buffering  of  a  true  Chriftian,  than  the  un¬ 
certain  winning  of  an  obdured  heretic.  The  counfel  we  have  from  St.  Paul  to  hope,  can¬ 
not  countermand  the  moral  and  evangelic  charge  we  have  from  God  to  fear  feducement, 
to  feparate  from  the  milbeliever,  the  unclean,  the  obdurate.  The  Apoftle  wifheth  us  to 
hope,  but  does  not  fend  us  a  wool-gathering  after  vain  hope  ;  he  faith,  “  How  knoweft 
thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  fhait  fave  thy  wife  ?”  that  is,  till  he  try  all  due  means,  and 
fetfome  reafonable  time  to  himfelf,  alter  which  he  may  give  over  wafhing  an  Effiiop,  if 
he  will  hear  the  advice  of  the  gofpel  •,  “  Caft  not  pearls  before  fwine,”  faith  Chrift  him¬ 
felf.  “  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen.  Shake  the  duft  off  thy  feet.”  If  this  be  not 
enough,  w  hate  and  forfake,”  what  relation  foever.  Ar.d  this  alfo  that  follows  muft  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  precept,  tc  Let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God,” 
v.  24.  that  is,  fo  walking  in  his  inferior  calling  of  marriage,  as  not  by  dangerous  fub- 
jection  to  that  ordinance,  to  hinder  and  difturb  the  higher  calling  of  his  chriftianity. 
Taft,  and  never  too  oft  remembred,  whether  this  be  a  command,  or  an  advice,  we  muft 
look  that  it  be  fo  underftood  as  not  to  contradict  the  leaft  point  of  moral  religion  that  God 
Lath  formerly  commanded  ;  -otherwife  what  do  we  but  fet  the  moral  law  and  the  gofpel  at 
civil  war  together  ?  and  who  then  fhall  be  able  to  ferve  thefe  two  mailers ! 


CHAP.  IX 

That  adultery  is  not  the  greater!  breach  of  matrimony:  that  there 

may  be  other  violations  as  great. 

NOW  whether  idolatry  or  adultery  be  the  greateft  violation  of  marriage,  if  any  de¬ 
mand,  let  him  thus  confider ;  that  among  Chriftian  writers  touching  matrimony, 
.there  be  three  chief  ends  thereof  agreed  on  :  godly  fociety,  next  civil,  and  thirdly,  that 
■of  the  marriage-bed.  Of  thefe  the  firft  in  name  to  be  the  higheft  and  moft  excellent,  no  bap¬ 
tized  man  can  deny,  nor  that  idolatry  fmites  direclly  againft  this  prime  end  ;  nor  that  fuch 
as  the  violated  end  is,  fuch  is  the  violation  :  but  he  who  affirms  adultery  to  be  the  higheft 
breach,  affirms  the  bed  to  be  the  higheft  of  marriage,  which  is  in  truth  a  grofs  and  boorifli 
opinion,  how  common  foever ;  as  far  from  the  countenance  of  Scripture,  as  from  the 
light  of  all  clean  philofophy,  or  civil  nature.  And  out  of  queftion  the  chearful  help  that 
may  be  in  marriage  toward  fanclity  of  life,  is  the  pureft,  and  fo  the  nobleft  end  of  that 
.contrail :  but  if  the  particular  of  each  perfon  be  confidered,  then  of  thofe  three  ends 
which  God  appointed,  that  to  him  is  greateft  which  is  moft  neceffiary  ;  and  marriage  is 
■jthen  moft  broken  to  him,  when  he  utterly  wants  the  fruition  of  that  which  he  moft 
fought  therein,  whether  it  were  religious,  civil,  or  corporal  fociety.  Cf  which  wants  to 
do  him  right  by  divorce  only  for  the  laft  and  meaneft,  is  a  perverfd  injury,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  reafon  of  it  as  frigid  as  frigidity  itfelf,  which  the  Code  and  Canon  are  only  fenfible  of. 
Thus  much  of  this  controverfy.  I  now  return  to  the  former  argument.  And  having 
fnewn  that  difpro portion,  contrariety  or  numbnefs  of  mind  may  juftly  be  divorced,  by 
proving  already  the  prohibition  thereof  oppofes  the  exp  refs  end  of  God’s  inftitution, 
buffers  not  marriage  to  fatisfy  that  intellectual  and  innocent  defire  which  God  himlelf 
kindled  in  man  to  be  the  bond  of  wedloc,  but  only  to  remedy  a  fublunary  and  beftial 
turning,  which  frugal  diet,  without  marriage,  would  eafily  chaften.  Next,  that  it  drives 
many  to  tranfgrefs  the  conjugal  bed,  while  the  foul  wanders  after  that  fatisfaclion  which 
-it  had  hope  to  find  at  home,  but  hath  miffed  •,  or  elfe  it  fits  repining,  even  to  Atheifm, 
fmd tr. c  itfelf  hardly  dealt  with,  but  mifdeeming  the  caufe  to  be  in  God’s  law,  which  is 
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in  man’s  unrighteous  ignorance.  I  have  lhewn  alfo  how  it  unties  the  inward  knot  of  mar¬ 
riage,  which  is  peace  and  love  (if  that  can  be  untied  which  was  never  knit)  while  it  aims 
to  keep  fall  the  outward  formality  :  how  it  lets  periffi  the  Chriftian  man,  to  compel  im- 
poffibly  the  married  man. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  fixth  reafon  of  this  law ;  that  to  prohibit  divorce  fought  for 

natural  cafes,  is  againft  nature. 

THE  fixth  place  declares  this  prohibition  to  be  as  refpedtlefs  of  human  nature,  as  it  is 
of  religion,  and  therefore  is  not  of  God.  He  teaches,  that  an  unlawful  marriage 
may  be  lawfully  divorced  :  And  that  thofe  who  having  thoroughly  dilcerned  each  other’s 
difpofition,  which  oft-times  cannot  be  till  after  matrimony,  fhall  then  find  a  powerful  re¬ 
luctance  and  recoil  of  nature  on  either  fide,  blafting  all  the  content  of  their  mutual  fociety, 
that  fuch  perfons  are  not  lawfully  married,  (to  ufe  the  Apoftle’s  words)  “  Say  I  thefe 
things  as  a  man,  or  faith  not  the  law  alfo  the  fame  ?  for  it  is  written,  Deut.  xxii.  Thou 
fhalt  not  fow  thy  vineyard  with  different  feeds,  left  thou  defile  both.  Thou  fhalt  not  plow 
with  an  ox  and  an  afs  together  ;”  and  the  like.  I  follow  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul’s  reafoning  ; 
“  Doth  God  care  for  affes  and  oxen,”  how  ill  they  yoke  together,  “  or  is  it  not  faid  alto¬ 
gether  for  our  fakes  ?  for  our  fakes  no  doubt  this  is  written.”  Yea  the  Apoftle  himfelf, 
in  the  forecited  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  alludes  from  that  place  of  Deut.  to  forbid  milyoking  mar¬ 
riage,  as  by  the  Greek  word  is  evident  though  he  inftance  but  in  one  example  of  mif- 
matching  with  an  infidel,  yet  next  to  that,  what  can  be  a  fouler  incongruity,  a  greater 
violence  to  the  reverend  fecret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a  mixture  of  minds  that  cannot 
unite,  and  to  fow  the  forrow  of  man’s  nativity  with  feed  of  two  incoherent  and  incom¬ 
bining  difpofitions  ?  which  a£t  being  kindly  and  voluntary,  as  it  ought,  the  Apoftle  in  the 
language  he  wrote  called  Eunoia,  and  the  Latins,  Benevolence,  intimating  the  original 
thereof  to  be  in  the  underftanding,  and  the  will  ;  if  not,  furely  there  is  nothing  which 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  malevolence  rather  ;  and  is  the  moft  injurious  and  un¬ 
natural  tribute  that  can  be  extorted  from  a  perfon  endued  with  reafon,  to  be  made  pay  out. 
the  belt  fubftance  of  his  body,  and  of  his  foul  too,  as  fome  think,  when  either  for  juft 
and  powerful  caufes  he  cannot  like,  or  from  unequal  caufes  finds  not  recompence.  And 
that  there  is  a  hidden  efficacy  of  love  and  hatred  in  man  as  well  as  in  other  kinds,  not 
moral,  but  natural,  which  though  not  always  in  the  choice,  yet  in  the  fuccefs  of  marriage 
will  ever  be  moft  predominant ;  befides  daily  experience,  the  author  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
whofe  wifdom  hath  fet  him  next  the  Bible,  acknowledges,  xiii.  16.  “  A  man,  faith  he, 
will  cleave  to  his  like.”  But  what  might  be  the  caufe,  whether  each  one’s  allotted  Genius 
or  proper  ftar,  or  whether  the  *  fupernal  influence  of  fchemes  and  angular  afpedts,  or  this 
elemental  Crafis  here  below  ;  whether  all  thefe  jointly  or  fingly  meeting  friendly,  or  un¬ 
friendly  in  either  party,  I  dare  not,  with  the  men  I  am  like  to  clafh,  appear  fo  much  a 
philofopher  as  to  conjecture.  The  ancient  proverb  in  Homer  lefs  abftrufe,  entitles  this 
work  of  leading  each  like  perfon  to  his  like,  peculiarly  to  God  himlelf :  which  is  plain 
enough  alfo  by  his  naming  of  a  meet  or  like  help  in  the  firft  efpoufal  inftituted  ;  and 
that  every  woman  is  meet  for  every  man,  none  fo  abfurd  as  to  affirm.  Seeing  then  there 
is  a  two-fold  feminary,  or  ftock  in  nature,  from  whence  are  derived  the  iffues  of  love  and 
hatred,  diftindily  flowing  through  the  whole  mafs  of  created  things,  and  that  God’s  doing 
ever  is  to  bring  the  due  likeneffes  and  harmonies  of  his  works  together,  except  w'hen 
out  of  two  contraries  met  to  their  own  deftrudlion,  he  moulds  a  third  exiftence  5  and  that 
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is  error,  or  fome  evil  angel  which  either  blindly  or  malicioufiy  hath  drawn  together,  in 
two  perfons  ill  embarked  in  wedloc,  the  fleeping  difcords  and  enmities  of  nature,  lulled 
on  purpofe  with  fome  falfe  bait,  that  they  may  wake  to  agony  and  ftrife,  later  than  pre¬ 
vention  could  have  wifhed,  if  from  the  bent  of  juft  and  honeft  intentions  beginning  what 
was  begun  and  lb  continuing,  ail  that  is  equal,  all  that  is  fair  and  poffible  hath  been  tried, 
and  no  accommodation  likely  to  fucceed  ;  what  folly  is  it  ftill  to  ftand  combating  and 
battering  againft  invincible  caufes  and  effedts,  with  evil  upon  evil,  till  either  the  beft  of 
our  days  be  lingered  out,  or  ended  with  fome  fpeeding  forrow  ?  The  wife  Ecclefiafticus 
advifes  rather,  xxxvii.  27.  cs  My  fon  prove  thy  foul  in  thy  life,  fee  what  is  evil  for  it,  and 
give  not  that  unto  it.”  Reafon  he  had  to  fay  fo  •,  for  if  the  noifomenefs  or  disfigurement  of 
body  can  foon  deftroy  the  fympathy  of  mind  to  wedloc  duties,  much  more  will  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  trouble  of  mind  infufe  itfelf  into  all  the  faculties  and  a£ts  of  the  body,  to 
render  them  invalid,  unkindly,  and  even  unholy  againft  the  fundamental  law-book  of 
nature,  which  Mofes  never  thwarts,  but  reverences :  therefore  he  commands  us  to  force 
nothing  againft  fympathy  or  natural  order,  *  no  not  upon  the  moft  abjedt  creatures;  to 
fhew  that  fuch  an  indignity  cannot  be  offered  to  man  without  an  impious  crime.  And 
certainly  thofe  divine  meditating  words  of  finding  out  a  meet  and  like  help  to  man,  have 
in  them  a  confideration  of  more  than  the  indefinite  likenefs  of  womanhood  ;  nor  are  they 
to  be  made  wafte-paper  on,  for  the  dulnefs  of  canon-divinity  :  no,  nor  thofe  other  alle¬ 
goric  precepts  of  beneficence  fetched  out  of  the  clofet  of  nature,  to  teach  us  goodnefs  and 
compaffion  in  not  compelling  together  unmatchable  focieties  ;  or  if  they  meet  through 
mifchance,  by  all  conlequence  to  disjoin  them,  as  God  and  nature  fignifies,  and  ledtures 
to  us  not  only  by  thofe  recited  decrees,  but  even  by  the  firft  and  laft  of  all  his  vifible 
works  ;  when  by  his  divorcing  command  the  world  firft  rofe  out  of  Chaos,  nor  can  be 
renewed  again  out  of  confufion,  but  by  the  feparating  of  unmeet  conforts. 

CHAP.  XI. 

The  feventh  reafon,  that  fometimes  continuance  in  marriage  may 
be  evidently  the  fhortning  or  endangering  of  life  to  either  party  ; 
both  law  and  divinity  concluding,  that  life  is  to  be  preferred  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  the  intended  folace  of  life. 

SEventhly,  the  canon-law  and  divines  confent,  that  if  either  party  be  found  contriving' 
againft  another’s  life,  they  may  be  fevered  by  divorce  :  for  a  fin  againft  the  life  of 
marriage,  is  greater  than  a  fin  againft  the  bed ;  the  one  deftroys,  the  other  but  defiles. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  touching  thofe  perfons  who  being  of  a  penfive  nature  and  courfe 
of  life,  have  fummed  up  all  their  folace  in  that  free  and  lightfome  converfation  whichGod 
and  man  intends  in  marriage ;  whereof  when  they  fee  themfelves  deprived  by  meeting  an 
unfociable  confort,  they  oft-times  refent  one  another’s  miftake  fo  deeply,  that  long  it  is 
not  ere  grief  end  one  of  them.  When  therefore  this  danger  is  forefeen,  that  the  life  is 
in  peril  by  living  together,  what  matter  is  it  whether  heiplefs  grief  or  wilful  pradtice  be 
the  cauie  ?  This  is  certain,  that  the  prefervatlon  of  life  is  more  worth  than  the  compul- 
fory  keeping  of  marriage  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  than  cruelty  to  force  a  man  to-  remain  in  that 
ftate  as  the  folace  of  his  life,  which  he  and  his  friends  know  will  be  either  the  undoing 
or  the  dilheartning  of  his  life.  And  what  is  life  without  the  vigour  and  fpiritual  exercife 
of  life  ?  how  can  it  be  ufeful  either  to  private  or  public  employment  ?  Shall  it  therefore 
be  quite  dejedted,  tho’  never  fo  valuable,  and  left  to  moulder  away  in  heavinefs,  for  the 
fuperftitious  and  impolfible  performance  of  an  ill-driven  bargain  ?  Nothing  more  invio- 
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lable  than  vows  made  to  God  •,  yet  we  read  in  Numbers,  that  if  a  wife  had  made  fuch  a 
vow,  the  mere  will  and  authority  of  her  hulband  might  break  it :  how  much  more  then 
may  he  break  the  error  of  his  own  bonds  with  an  unfit  and  rrfiftaken  wife,  to  the  faving 
of  his  welfare,  his  life,  yea  his  faith  and  virtue,  from  the  hazard  of  over-ftrong  tempta¬ 
tions  ?  For  if  man  be  lord  of  the  fabbath,  to  the  curing  of  a  fever,  can  he  be  lefs  than 
lord  of  marriage  in  fuch  important  caufes  as  thefe  ? 

CHAP.  XII. 

The  eighth  reafon,  It  is  probable  or  rather  certain,  that  every  one 
who  happens  to  marry,  hath  not  the  calling ;  and  therefore 
upon  unfitnefs  found  and  conlidered,  force  ought  not  to  be 
ufed; 

Eighthly,  It  is  molt  fare  that  fome  even  of  thole  who  are  not  plainly  defective  in  body, 
yet  are  deftitute  of  all  other  marriageable  gifts,  and  confequently  have  not  the 
calling  to  marry,  unlefs  nothing  be  requifite  thereto  but  a  mere  inftrumental  body  •,  which 
to  affirm,  is  to  that  unanimous  covenant  a  reproach  :  yet  it  is  as  fure  that  many  fuch,  not 
of  their  own  defire,  but  by  the  perfuafion  of  friends,  or  not  knowing  themfelves,  do 
often  enter  into  wedloc  ;  where  finding  the  difference  at  length  between  the  duties  of  a 
married  life,  and  the  gifts  of  a  fingle  life,  what  unfitnefs  of  mind,  what  wearifomnefs, 
fcruples  and  doubts  to  an  incredible  offence  and  difpleafure  are  like  to  follow  between,  may 
be  foon  imagined ;  whom  thus  to  fhut  up,  and  immure,  and  fhut  up  together,  the  one 
with  a  mifchofen  mate,  the  other  in  a  rniftaken  calling,  is  not  a  courfe  that  Chriftian 
wifdom  and  tendernefs  ought  to  ufe.  As  for  the  cuftom  that  fome  parents  and  guardians 
have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be  better  to  fay  nothing  of  fuch  a  favage  inhumanity, 
but  only  thus  *,  that  the  law  which  gives  not  all  freedom  of  divorce  to  any  creature  en¬ 
dued  with  reafon  fo  affaffinated,  is  next  in  cruelty. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

The  ninth  reafon  ;  becaufe  marriage  is  not  a  mere  carnal  coition, 
but  a  human  fociety :  where  that  cannot  reafonably  be  had, 
there  can  be  no  true  matrimony.  Marriage  compared  with  all 
other  covenants  and  vows  warrantably  broken  for  the  good  of 
man.  Marriage  the  Papifts  facrament,  and  unfit  marriage  the 
Proteftants  idol. 

Ninthly,  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  allowed  us  that  marriage  is  a  human  fociety,  and  that  all 
human  fociety  muft  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than  the  body,  elie  it  would  be 
but  a  kind  of  animal  or  beaftifh  meeting :  if  the  mind  therefore  cannot  have  that  due 
company  by  marriage  that  it  may  reafonably  and  humanly  defire,  that  marriage  can  be 
no  human  fociety,  but  a  certain  formality  ;  or  gilding  over  of  little  better  than  a  brutifh 
congrefs,  and  fo  in  very  wifdom  and  purenefs  to  be  diffolved. 

But  marriage  is  more  than  human,  “  the  covenant  of  God,”  Prov.  ii.  17.  therefore 
man  cannot  diffolve  it.  I  anfwer,  if  it  be  more  than  human,  fo  much  the  more  it  argues 
the  chief  fociety  thereof  to  be  in  the  foul  rather  than  in  the  body,  and  the  greateft  breach 
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thereof  to  be  unfitnefs  of  mind  rather  than  defedt  of  body  :  for  the  body  can  have  lead 
affinity  in  a  covenant  more  than  human,  fo  that  the  reafon  of  diffolving  holds  good  the 
rather.  Again,  I  anfvver,  that  the  fabbath  is  a  higher  inditution,  a  command  of  the  fxrft 
table,  for  the  breach  whereof  God  hath  far  more  and  oftener  tedified  his  anger,  than  for 
divorces,  which  from  Mofes  to  Mai  achy  he  never  took  aifpleafure  at,  nor  then  neither  if 
we  mark  the  text ;  and  yet  as  oft  as  the  good  of  man  is  concerned,  he  not  only  permits, 
but  commands  to  break  the  fabbath.  What  covenant  more  contradled  with  God,  and 
lefs  in  man’s  power,  than  the  vow  which  hath  once  pad  his  lips  ?  yet  ir  it  be  found  rafh, 
if  offenfive,  if  unfruitful  either  to  God’s  glory  or  the  good  of  man,  our  dodtrine  forces 
not  error  and  unwillingnefs  irkfomly  to  keep  it,  but  counfels  wifdom  and  better  thoughts 
boldly  to  break  it  •,  therefore  to  enjoin  the  indiffoluble  keeping  of  a  marriage  found  unfit 
againd  the  good  of  man  both  foul  and  body,  as  hath  been  evidenced,  is  to  make  an  idol 
of  marriage,  to  advance  it  above  the  worfhip  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  to  make  it  a 
tranfcendent  command,  above  both  the  fecond  and  firfb  table ;  which  is  a  mod  prodigious 
dodfrine. 

Next,  whereas  they  cite  out  of  the  Proverbs,  that  it  is  the  Covenant  of  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  than  human,  that  confequence  is  manifedly  falfe  :  for  fo  the  covenant  which 
Zedekiah  made  with  the  infidel  king  of  Babel,  is  called  the  Covenant  of  God,  Ezek. 
xvii.  19.  which  would  be  drange  to  hear  counted  more  than  a  human  covenant.  So 
every  covenant  between  man  and  man,  bound  by  oath,  may  be  called  the  covenant  of 
God,  becaufe  God  therein  is  atteded.  So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the  witnefs  ;  yet 
hence  will  not  follow  any  divine  adridlion  more  than  what  is  fubordinate  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either  party  :  for  as  the  glory  of  God  and  their  edeemed 
fitnefs  one  for  the  other,  was  the  motive  which  led  them  both  at  fird  to  think  without 
other  revelation  that  God  had  joined  them  together  •,  fo  when  it  mail  be  found  by 
their  apparent  unfitnefs,  that  their  continuing  to  be  man  and  wife  is  againd  the  glory  of 
God  and  their  mutual  happinefs,  it  may  affiire  them  that  God  never  joined  them  •,  who  hath 
revealed  his  gracious  will  not  to  fet  the  ordinance  above  the  man  for  whom  it  was  ordained  ; 
not  to  canonize  marriage  either  as  a  tyrannefs  or  a  goddefs  over  the  enfranchifed  life  and  foul 
of  man  :  For  wherein  can  God  delight,  wherein  be  wordlipped,  wherein  be  glorified  by 
the  forcible  continuing  of  an  improper  and  ill-yoking  couple  ?  He  that  loved  not  to  fee 
the  difparity  of  feveral  cattle  at  the  plow,  cannot  be  pleafed  with  vad  unmeernefs  in 
marriage.  Where  can  be  the  peace  and  love  which  mud  invite  God  to  fuch  a  houfe  ? 
May  it  not  be  feared  that  the  not  divorcing  of  fuch  a  helplefs  difagreement,  will  be  the 
divorcing  of  God  finally  from  fuch  a  place  ?  But  it  is  a  trial  of  our  patience,  fay  they  : 
I  grant  it ;  but  which  of  Job’s  afflictions  were  fent  him  with  that  law,  that  he  might  not 
life  means  to  remove  any  of  them  if  he  could  ?  And  what  if  it  fubvert  our  patience  and 
our  faith  too  ?  Who  fhall  anfwer  for  the  perifhing  of  all  thofe  fouls,  perifhing  by  dub- 
born  expofitions  of  particular  and  inferior  precepts  againd  the  general  and  fupreme  rule  of 
charity  ?  They  dare  not  affirm  that  marriage  is  either  a  facrament  or  a  mydery,  though  all 
thofe  facred  things  give  place  to  man  •,  and  yet  they  inved  it  with  fuch  an  awful  fandlity,  and 
give  it  fuch  adamantine  chains  to  bind  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  worfhipped  like  fome 
Indian  deity,  when  it  can  confer  no  blefling  upon  us,  but  works  more  and  more  to  our 
mifery.  To  fuch  teachers  the  faying  of  St.  Peter  at  the  council  of  Jerufalem  will  do  well 
to  be  applied  :  “  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  .necks  of”  chridian  men, 
which  neither  the  Jews,  God’s  ancient  people,  “  nor  we  are  able  to  bear;”  and  nothing 
but  unwary  expounding  hath  brought  upon  us  ? 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Confiderations  concerning  Familifm,  Antinomianifm;  and  why  it 
may  be  thought  that  fuch  opinions  may  proceed  from  the  undue 
reftraint  of  fome  juft  liberty,  than  which  no  greater  caufe  to 
contemn  difcipline. 

TO  thefe  confederations  this  alfo  may  be  added  as  no  improbable  conjecture,  feeing 
that  fort  of  men  who  follow  Anabaptifm,  Familifm,  Antinomianifm,  and  other 
fanatic  dreams  (if  we  underftand  them  not  amifs)  be  fuch  mold  commonly  as  are  by  na¬ 
ture  addided  to  religion,  of  life  alfo  not  debauched,  and  that  their  opinions  having  full 
fwing,  do  end  in  fatisfaCtion  of  the  flefh  ;  it  may  be  come  with  reafon  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  wife  man,  whether  all  this  proceed  not  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  the  reftraint  of 
fome  lawful  liberty  which  ought  to  be  given  men,  and  is  denied  them  ?  As  by  phyfic  we 
learn  in  menftruous  bodies,  where  nature’s  current  hath  been  ftopt,  that  the  fuffocation 
and  upward  forcing  of  fome  lower  part,  affeCts  the  head  and  inward  fenfe  with  dotage  and 
idle  fancies.  And  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  reft  of  vulgar  men  not  fo  religioufly 
profefiing,  do  not  give  themfelves  much  the  more  to  whoredom  and  adulteries,  loving  the 
corrupt  and  venial  difcipline  of  clergy  courts,  but  hating  to  hear  of  perfeCt  reformation; 
whenas  they  forefee  that  then  fornication  fhall  be  aufterely  cenfured,  adultery  punifhed  ; 
and  marriage  the  appointed  refuge  of  nature,  tho'  it  hap  to  be  never  fo  incongruous  and 
difpleafing,  muff  yet  of  force  be  worne  out,  when  it  can  be  to  no  other  purpofe  but  of 
ftrife  and  hatred,  a  thing  odious  to  God  ?  This  may  be  worth  the  fludy  of  fkilful  men 
in  theology,  and  the  reafon  of  things.  And  laftly,  to  examine  whether  fome  undue  and 
ill -grounded  ftriCtnefs  upon  the  blamelefs  nature  of  man,  be  not  the  caufe  in  thofe  places 
where  already  reformation  is,  that  the  difcipline  of  the  Church,  fo  often,  and  fo  unavoid¬ 
ably  broken,  is  brought  into  contempt  and  derifion  ?  And  if  it  be  thus,  let  thofe  who  are 
ftill  bent  to  hold  this  obftinate  Literality,  fo  prepare  themfelves,  as  to  lhare  in  the  account 
for  all  thefe  tranfgreflions,  when  it  fhall  be  demanded  at  the  lafb  day,  by  one  who  will 
fcan  and  Ihift  things  with  more  than  a  literal  wifdom  of  equity  :  for  if  thefe  reafons  be 
duly  pondered,  and  that  the  gofpel  is  more  jealous  of  laying  on  exceffive  burdens  than  ever 
the  law  was,  left  the  foul  of  a  Chriftian,  which  is  ineftimable,  fhould  be  over-tempted  and 
call:  away  ;  confidering  alfo  that  many  properties  of  nature,  which  the  power  of  regenera¬ 
tion  itfelf  never  alters,  may  caufe  diflike  of  converfmg,  even  between  the  moft  fanftified  ;  • 
which  continually  grating  in  harfh  tune  together,  may  breed  fome  jar  and  difeord,  and 
that  end  in  rancour  and  ftrife,  a  thing  fo  oppofite  both  to  marriage  and  to  Chriftianity,  it 
would  perhaps  be  lefs  fcandal  to  divorce  a  natural  difparity,  than  to  link  violently  together 
an  unchriftian  difienfion,  committing  two  infnared  fouls  inevitably  to  kindle  one  another, 
not  with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a  hatred  irreconcilable  ;  who,  were  they  diffevered, 
would  be  ftraight  friends  in  any  other  relation.  But  if  an  alphabetical  fervility  mull  be 
ftill  urged,  it  may  fo  fall  out,  that  the  true  Church  may  unwittingly  ufe  as  much  cruelty 
in  forbidding  to  divorce,  as  the  Church  of  antichrift  doth  willfully  in  forbidding  to 
marry. 
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BOOK  IL 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  ordinance  of  fabbath  and  marriage  compared.  Hyperbole  no 
unfrequent  figure  in  the  gofpel.  Excefs  cured  by  contrary  ex- 
cefs.  Chrift  neither  did  nor  could  abrogate  the  law  of  divorce, 
but  only  reprieve  the  abufe  thereof. 

Hitherto  the  pofition  undertaken  hath  been  declared,  and  proved  by  a  law  of  God, 
that  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolifhable,  for  many  reafons  equal,  honeft, 
charitable,  juft,  annexed  thereto.  It  follows  now,  that  thofe  places  of  Scripture 
which  have  a  feeming  to  revoke  the  prudence  of  Mofes,  or  rather  that  merciful  decree  of 
God,  be  forthwith  explained  and  reconciled.  For  what  are  all  thefe  reafonings  worth,  will 
fome  reply,  whenas  the  words  of  Chrift  are  plainly  againft  all  divorce,  “  except  in  cafe  of 
fornication  ?”  To  whom  he  whofe  mind  were  to  anfwer  no  more  but  this,  “  except  alfo  in 
cafe  of  charity,”  might  fafely  appeal  to  the  more  plain  words  of  Chrift  in  defence  of  fo  ex¬ 
cepting.  “  Thou  fhalt  do  no  manner  of  work,”  faith  the  commandment  of  the  fabbath.  Yes, 
faith  Chrift,  works  of  charity.  And  fhall  we  be  more  fevere  in  paraphrafing  the  confiderate 
and  tender  gofpel,  than  he  was  in  expounding  the  rigid  and  peremptory  law  ?  What  was 
ever  in  all  appearance  lefs  made  for  man,  and  more  for  God  alone,  than  the  fabbath?  yet 
when  the  good  of  man  comes  into  the  fcales,  we  hear  that  voice  of  infinite  goodnefs  and  be¬ 
nignity,  that  “  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  fabbath.”  What  thing  ever  was 
more  made  for  man  alone  and  lefs  for  God  than  marriage  ?  And  fhall  we  load  it  with  a  cruel 
and  fenfelefs  bondage  utterly  againft  both  the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  God  ?  Let 
whofo  will  now  liften,  I  want  neither  pall  nor  mitre,  I  ftay  neither  for  ordination  nor 
induction  •,  but  in  the  firm  faith  of  a  knowing  Chriftian,  which  is  the  belt  and  trueft  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  keys,  I  pronounce,  the  man  who  fhall  bind  fo  cruelly  a  good  and  gracious 
ordinance  of  God,  hath  not  in  that  the  fpirit  of  Chrift.  Yet  that  every  text  of  Scripture 
feeming  oppofite  may  be  attended  with  a  due  expofition,  this  other  part  enfues,  and  makes 
account  to  find  no  (lender  arguments  for  this  afiertion,  out  of  thofe  very  Scriptures,  which 
are  commonly  urged  againft  it. 

Firft  therefore  let  us  remember,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  denied,  that  all  places  of  Scripture 
wherein  juft  reafon  of  doubt  arifes  from  the  letter,  are  to  be  expounded  by  confidering 
upon  what  occafion  every  thing  is  fet  down,  and  by  comparing  other  texts.  The  occafion 
which  induced  our  Saviour  to  fpeak  of  divorce,  was  either  to  convince  the  extravagance 
of  the  Pharifees  in  that  point,  or  to  give  a  fliarp  and  vehement  anfwer  to  a  tempting 
queftion.  And  in  fuch  cafes  that  we  are  not  to  repofe  all  upon  the  literal  terms  of  fo 
many  words,  many  inftances  will  teach  us :  Wherein  we  may  plainly  difcover  how  Chrift 
meant  not  to  be  taken  word  for  word,  but  like  a  wife  phyfician,  adminiftring  one  excefs 
againft  another,  to  reduce  us  to  a  permifs  ;  where  they  were  too  remifs,  he  faw  it  needful 
to  feem  moft  fevere:  in  one  place  he  cenfures  an  unchafte  look  to  be  adultery  already 
committed  ;  another  time  he  paftes  over  adfual  adultery  with  lefs  reproof  than  for  an  un¬ 
chafte  look  *,  not  fo  heavily  condemning  fecret  weaknefs,  as  open  malice  :  So  here  he 
may  be  juftly  thought  to  have  given  this  rigid  fentence  againft  divorce,  not  to  cut  off  all 
remedy  from  a  good  man  who  finds  himfelf  confuming  away  in  a  difconfolate  and  unin- 
joined  matrimony,  but  to  lay  a  bridle  upon  the  bold  abufes  of  thofe  over- ween  mg  Rabbies  *, 
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which  he  could  not  more  effectually  do,  than  by  a  counterfway  of  reftraint  curbing  their 
wild  exorbitance  almoft  in  the  other  extreme  i  as  when  we  bow  things  the  contrary  way, 
to  make  them  come  to  their  natural  ftraitnefs.  And  that  this  was  the  only  intention 
of  Chrift  is  molt  evident,  if  we  attend  but  to  his  own  words  and  proteftation  made  in 
the  fame  fermon,  not  many  verfes  before  he  treats  of  divorcing,  that  he  came  not 
to  abrogate  from  the  law  ‘  one  jot  or  tittle,’  and  denounce  againft  them  that  fhall  fo 
teach. 

But  St.  Luke  the  verfe  immediately  before-going  that  of  divorce,  inferts  the  fame 
caveat,  as  if  the  latter  could  not  be  underflood  without  the  former  ;  and  as  a  witnefs 
to  produce  againft  this  our  wilful  miftake  of  abrogating,  which  muft  needs  confirm  us 
that  whatever  elfe  in  the  political  law  of  more  fpecial  relation  to  the  Jews  might  ceafe 
to  us  •,  yet  that  of  thofe  precepts  concerning  divorce,  not  one  of  them  was  repealed  by 
the  doCtrine  of  Chrift,  unlefs  we  have  vowed  not  to  believe  his  own  cautious  and  imme¬ 
diate  profeffion for  if  thefe  our  Saviour’s  words  inveigh  againft  all  divorce,  and  con¬ 
demn  it  as  adultery,  except  it  be  for  adultery,  and  be  not  rather  underftood  againft  the 
abufe  of  thofe  divorces  permitted  in  the  law,  then  is  that  law  of  Mofes,  Deut.  xxiv.  r. 
not  only  repealed  and  wholly  annulled  againft  the  promife  of  Chrift,  and  his  known  pro- 
feflion  not  to  meddle  in  matters  judicial ;  but  that  which  is  mpre  ftrange,  the  very  fub- 
ftance  and  purpofe  of  that  law  is  contradicted  and  convinced  both  of  injuftice  and  impu¬ 
rity,  as  having  authorized  and  maintained  legal  adultery  by  ftatute.  Mofes  alfo  cannot 
feape  to  be  guilty  of  unequal  and  unwife  decrees,  punifhing  one  aCt  of  fecret  adultery  by 
death,  and  permitting  a  whole  life  of  open  adultery  by  law.  And  albeit  lawyers  write 
that  fome  political  edicts,  though  not  approved,  are  yet  allowed  to  the  fcum  of  the 
people,  and  the  neceflity  of  the  times ;  thefe  excufes  have  but  a  weak  pulfe  :  For  firft, 
we  read,  not  that  the  fcoundrel  people,  but  the  choiceft,  the  wifeft,  the  holieft  of  that 
nation  have  frequently  ufed  thefe  laws,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  in  the  beft  and  holieft  times. 
Secondly,  be  it  yielded,  that  in  matters  not  very  bad  or  impure,  a  human  law-giver  may 
flacken  fomething  of  that  which  is  exaClly  good,  to  the  difpofition  of  the  people  and 
the  times  :  but  if  the  perfeft,  the  pure,  the  righteous  law  of  God,  (for  fo  are  all  his 
ftatutes  and  his  judgments,)  be  found  to  have  allowed  fmoothly,  without  any  certain  re- 
prehenfion,  that  which  Chrift  afterward  declares  to  be  adultery,  how  can  we  free  this 
law  from  the  horrible  inditement  of  being  both  impure,  unjuft,  and  fallacious  ? 

CHAP.  II. 

How  divorce  was  permitted  for  hardnefs  of  heart,  cannot  be  un¬ 
derftood  by  the  common  expofition.  That  the  law  cannot  per¬ 
mit,  much  lefs  enact  a  permiflion  of  fin. 

N  Either  will  it  ferve  to  fay  this  was  permitted  for  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  in 
that  fenfe  as  it  is  ufually  explained  :  for  the  law  were  then  but  a  corrupt  and  erro¬ 
neous  fchool-mafter,  teaching  us  to  dalh  againft  a  vital  maxim  of  religion,  by  doing  foul 
evil  in  hope  of  fome  certain  good. 

This  only  text  is  not  to  be  matched  again  throughout  the  whole  fcripture,  whereby 
God  in  his  perfeft  law  fhould  feem  to  have  granted  to  the  hard  hearts  of  his  holy  people 
under  his  own  hand,  a  civil  immunity  and  free  charter  to  live  and  die  in  a  long  fuc- 
cefiive  adultery,  under  a  covenant  of  works,  till  the  Mefllah,  and  then  that  indulgent 
permiflion  to  be  ftri&ly  denied  by  a  covenant  of  grace ;  befides  the  incoherence  of  luch 
a  doCtrine,  cannot,  muft  not  be  thus  interpreted,  to  the  raifing  of  a  paradox  never  known 
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till  then,  only  hanging  by  the  twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  fcripture,  againft  fo  many 
other  rules  and  leading  principles  of  religion,  of  juftice,  and  purity  ol  life.  For  what 
could  be  granted  more  either  to  the  fear,  or  to  the  lull  of  any  tyrant  or  politician,  than 
this  authority  of  Mofes  thus  expounded  ;  which  opens  him  a  way  at  will  to  damm  up 
juftice,  and  not  only  to  admit  of  any  Romifh  or  Auftrian  difpenfes,  but  to  enabt  a  fta- 
tute  of  that  which  he  dares  not  feem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice,  to  make  fin 
itfelf,  the  ever  alien  and  vaffal  fin,  a  free  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  pretending  only 
thefe  or  thefe  plaufible  reafons  ?  And  well  he  might,  all  the  while  that  Mofes  fhalJ 
be  alledged  to  have  done  as  much  without  fhewing  any  reafon  at  all.  Yet  this  could 
not  enter  into  the  heart  of  David,  Pfal.  xciv.  20.  how  any  fuch  authority,  as  endeavours 
to  c  fafhion  wickednefs  by  a  law,’  fhould  derive  itfelf  from  God.  And  Ifaiah  lays 
‘  woe  upon  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,’  chap.  x.  1.  Now  which  of  thefe 
two  is  the  better  law-giver,  and  which  deierves  moft  a  woe,  he  that  gives  out  an  edi£t 
fingly  unjuft,  or  he  that  confirms  to  generations  a  fixed  and  unmolefted  impunity  of  that 
which  is  not  only  held  to  be  unjuft,  but  alfo  unclean,  and  both  in  a  high  degree ;  not 
only  as  they  themfelves  affirm,  an  injurious  expulfion  of  one  wife,  but  alfo  an  unclean 
freedom  by  more  than  a  patent  to  wed  another  adulteroufly  ?  How  can  we  therefore 
with  fafety  thus  dangeroufly  confine  the  free  fimplicity  of  our  Saviour’s  meaning  to  that 
which  merely  amounts  from  fo  many  letters,  whenas  it  can  confift  neither  with  his  for¬ 
mer  and  cautionary  words,  nor  with  other  more  pure  and  holy  principles,  nor  finally 
with  the  fcope  of  charity,  commanding  by  his  exprefs  commiftion  in  a  higher  ftrain. 
But  all  rather  of  neceffity  muft  be  underftood  as  only  againft  the  abufe  of  that  wife  and 
ingenuous  liberty  which  Mofes  gave,  and  to  terrify  a  roving  confcience  from  finning 
under  that  pretext. 


CHAP.  III. 

That  to  allow  Sin  by  law,  is  againft  the  nature  of  law,  the  end 
of  the  law-giver,  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Impoftible  there¬ 
fore  in  the  law  of  God.  That  it  makes  God  the  author  of  fin 
more  than  any  thing  objected  by  the  Jefuits  or  Arminians 
againft  predeftination. 


BUT  let  us  yet  further  examine  upon  what  confideraticn  a  law  of  licence  could  be 
)  thus  given  to  a  holy  people  for  the  hardnefs  of  heart.  I  fuppofe  all  will  anfwer, 
that  for  fome  good  end  or  other.  But  here  the  contrary  fnall  be  proved.  Firft,  that 
many  ill  effects,  but  no  good  end  of  fuch  a  fufferance  can  be  (hewn  ;  next,  that  a  thing 
unlawful  can  for  no  good  end  whatever  be  either  done  or  allowed  by  a  pofitive  law.  If 
there  were  any  good  end  aimed  at,  that  end  was  then  good  either  to  the  law  or  to  the 
law-giver  licenfing ;  or  as  to  the  perfon  licenfed.  That  it  could  not  be  the  end  of  the 
law,  whether  moral  or  judicial,  to  licenfe  a  fin,  I  prove  eafily  out  of  Rom.  v.  20.  ‘  The 
law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound,’  that  is,  that  fin  might  be  made  abundantly 
manifeft.to  be  heinous  and  difpleafing  to  God,  that  fo  his  offered  grace  might  be  the 
more  efteemed.  Now  if  the  law,  inftead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying  fin,  fhall  give 
out  licence,  it  foils  itfelf,  and  turns  recreant  from  its  own  end  :  it  foreftalls  the  pure  grace 
of  Chrift,  which  is  through  righteoufnefs,  with  impure  indulgences,  which  are  through 
fin.  And  inftead  of  difcovering  fin,  for  c  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  thereof,’  faith 
St.  Paul,  and  that  by  certain  and  true  light  for  men  to  walk  in  fafety,  it  holds  out  falfe 
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and  dazling  fires  to  (tumble  men  ;  or  like  thofe  miferable  flies  to  run  into  with  delight 
and  be  burnt :  for  how  many  fouls  might  eafily  think  that  to  be  lawful  which  the  law 
and  magiftrate  allowed  them  ?  Again,  we  read  1  Tim.  i.  5.  ‘  The  end  of  the  command¬ 
ment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  Confcience,  and  of  fa;th  unfeigned.* 
But  never  could  that  be  charity  to  allow  a  people  what  they  could  not  ufe  with  a  pure 
heart,  but  with  confcience  and  faith  both  deceived,  or  elfe  defpifed.  The  more  par  i- 
cular  end  of  the  judicial  law  is  fet  forth  to  us  clearly  Rom.  xiii.  That  God  hath 
given  to  that  law  ‘  a  fword  not  in  vain,  but  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  works,  a  revenge  to 
'execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil.’  If  this  terrible  commiflion  (hould  but  forbear 
to  punifh  wickednefs,  were  it  other  to  be  accounted  than  partial  and  unjuft  ?  but  if  it  be¬ 
gin  to  write  indulgence  to  vulgar  uncleannefs,  can  it  do  more  to  corrupt  and  fhame 
the  end  of  its  own  being  ?  Laftly,  if  the  law  allow  fin,  it  enters  into  a  kind  of  cove¬ 
nant  with  fin  ;  and  if  it  do,  there  is  not  a  greater  finner  in  the  world  than -the  law 
it  Self.  The  law,  to  ufe  an  allegory  lomething  different  from  that  in  Philo-Judaeus  con¬ 
cerning  Amalek,  though  haply  more  fignificant,  the  law  is  the  Ifraelite,  and  hath  this 
abfolute  charge  given  it,  Deut.  xxv.  4  To  blot  out  the  memory  of  fin,  the  Amale- 
kite,  from  under  heaven,  not  to  forget  it.’  Again,  the  law  is  the  Ifraelite,  and  hath 
this  exprefs  repeated  command  4  to  make  no  covenant  with  fin,  the  Canaanite,’  but  to 
expel  him,  left  he  prove  a  fnare.  And  to  fay  truth,  it  were  too  rigid  and  reafonlefs  to 
proclaim  fuch  an  enmity  between  man  and  man,  were  it  not  the  type  of  a  greater 
enmity  between  law  and  fin.  I  fpeak  even  now,  as  if  fin  were  condemned  in 
a  perpetual  Villenage  never  to  be  free  by  law,  never  to  be  manumitted  :  but  fure 
fin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  is  rather  an  eternal  outlaw,  and  in  hoftility 
with  law  paft  all  atonement :  both  diagonial  contraries,  as  much  allowing  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  day  and  night  together  in  one  hemifphere.  Or  if  it  be  pofiible,  that  fin  with 
his  darknefs  may  come  to  compofition,  it  cannot  be  without  a  foul  eclipfe  and  twilight  to 
the  law,  whofe  brightnefs  ought  to  furpafs  the  noon.  Thus  we  fee  how  this  unclean  per¬ 
mittance  defeats  the  facred  and  glorious  end  both  of  the  moral  and  judicial  law. 

As  little  good  can  the  law-giver  propofe  to  equity  by  fuch  a  lavifh  remiflhefs  as  this : 
if  to  remedy  hardnefs  of  heart,  Parteus  and  other  divines  confefs,  it  more  increafes 
by  this  liberty,  than  is  lefiened  :  and  how  is  it  probable  that  their  hearts  were  more 
hard  in  this,  that  it  (hould  be  yielded  to,  than  in  any  other  crime  ?  Their  hearts  were 
fet  upon  ufury,  and  are  to  this  day,  no  nation  more ;  yet  that  which  was  the  endamag¬ 
ing  only  of  their  eftates  was  narrowly  forbid  ;  this  which  is  thought  the  extreme  injury 
and  difhonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  defilement  alfo  of  themfelves,  is 
bounteoufly  allowed.  Their  hearts  were  as  hard  under  their  beft  kings  to  offer  in  hio-h 
places,  though  to  the  true  God  ;  yet  that  but  a  fmall  thing,  is  ftriftly  forewarned  •,  this 
accounted  a  high  offence  againft  one  of  the  greateft  moral  duties,  is  calmly  permitted 
and  eftablifhed.  How  can  it  be  evaded  but  that  the  heavy  cenfure  of  (Thrift  fhould  fall 
worfe  upon  this  law-giver  of  theirs,  than  upon  all  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  ?  For  they 
did  but  omit  judgment  and  mercy  to  trifle  in  mint  and  cummin,  yet  all  according  to 
law-,  but  this  their  law-giver,  altogether  as  punctual  in  fuch  niceties,  goes  marching  on 
to  adulteries,  through  the  violence  of  divorce  by  law  againft  law.  If  it  were  fuch  a  cur¬ 
led  a£t  of  Pilate  a  lubordifiate  judge  to  C re  far,  over-fwayed  by  thofe  hard  hearts  with 
much  ado  to  fuffer  one  tranfgreffion  of  law  but  once,  what  is  it  then  with  lefs  ado  to  pub- 
lifh  a  law  of  tranfgreffion  for  many  ages  ?  Did  Gqd  for  this  come  down  and  cover  the 
mount  of  Sinai  with  his  glory,  uttering  in  thunder  tnofe  hi>  facred  ordinances  out  of 
the  bottomlefs  treafures  of  his  wifdom  and  infinite  purenefs,  to  patch  up  an  ulcerous  and 
.rotten  commonwealth  with  drift  and  ftern  injunctions,  to  wafh  the  (kin  and  garments  for 
every  unclean  touch  ;  and  fuch  eafy  permiffion  given  to  pollute  the  foul  with  -adulteries 
by  public  authority,  without  difgrace  or  queftion  ?  No,  it  had  been  better  that  man  had 
never  known  law  or  matrimony,  than  that  fuch  foul  iniquity  (hould  be  fattened  upon 
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the  Holy-one  of  Ifrael,  the  judge  of  all  the  earth-,  and  fuch  a  piece  of  folly  as  Belze- 
bub  would  not  commit,  to  divide  againft  himfelf,  and  prevent  his  own  ends  :  or  if  he- 
to  compafs  more  certain  imifchief,  might  yield  perhaps  to  feign  fome  good  deed,  yet  that 
God  fhould  enadt  a  licence  of  certain  evil  for  uncertain  good  againft  his  own  glory  and 
purenefs,  is  abominable  to  conceive.  And  as  it  is  deftructive  to  the  end  of  law,  and 
blafphemous  to  the  honour  of  the  law- giver  licenfing,  fo  is  it  as  pernicious  to  the  perfon 
licenced.  If  a  private  friend  admonifh  not,  the  fcripture  faith,  4  he  hates  his  brother,- 
and  lets  him  perifti  but  if  he  footh  him  and  allow  him  in  his  faults,  the  Proverbs  teach 
us  4  he  fpreads  a  net  for  his  neighbour’s  feet,  and  worketh  ruin.’  If  the  magiftrate  or 
prince  forget  to  adminifter  due  juftice,  and  reftrain  not  fin ;  Eli  himfelf  could  fay,  4  it 
made  the  Lord’s  people  to  tranfgrefs.’  But  if  he  countenance  them  againft  law  by  his 
own  example,  what  havoc  it  makes  both  in  religion  and  virtue  among  the  people,  may 
be  guefled  by  the  anger  it  brought  upon  Hophni  and  Phineas,  not  to  be  appeafed  4  with 
facrifice  nor  offering  for  ever.’  If  the  law  be  filent  to  declare  fin,  the  people  muft  needs 
generally  go  affray,  for  the  apoftle  himfelf  faith,  4  he  had  not  known  luft  but  by  the 
law  :’  and  furely  fuch  a  nation  feems  not  to  be  under  the  illuminating  guidance  of  God’s 
law,  but  under  the  horrible  doom  rather  of  fuch  as  defpife  the  gofpel ;  4  he  that  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  ftill.’  But  v/here  the  la w  itfelf  gives  a  warrant  for  fin,  I  know  not 
what  condition  of  mifery  to  imagine  miferable  enough  for  fuch  a  people,  unlefs  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked,  or  rather  of  the  damned,  on  whom  God  threatens  in  Pfal  xi.  “  to 
rain  fnares  :’  but  that  queftionlefs  cannot  be  by  any  law,  which  the  apoftle  faith  is  4 
miniftry  ordained  of  God  for  our  good,’  and  not  fo  many  ways  and  in  fo  high  a  degree 
to  our  deftrudtion,  as  we  have  now  been  graduating.  And  this  is  all  the  good  can  come 
to  the  perfon  licenfed  in  his  hardnefs  of  heart. 

I  am  next  to  mention  that,  which  becaufe  it  is  a  ground  in  divinity,  Rom  iii.  will 
fave  the  labour  of  demonftrating,  unlefs  her  given  axioms  be  more  doubted  than  in  other 
arts  (although  it  be  no  lefs  firm  in  the  precepts  of  philofophy)  that  a  thing  unlawful 
can  for  no  good  whatfoever  be  done,  much  lefs  allowed  by  a  pofitive  law.  And  this  is 
the  matter  why  interpreters  upon  that  paffage  in  Hofea  will  not  confent  it  to  be  a  true 
fiery,  that  the  prophet  took  a  harlot  to  wife ;  becaufe  God  being  a  pure  fpirit,-  could 
net  command  a  thing  repugnant  to  his  own  nature,  no  not  for  fo  good  an  end  as  to 
exhibit  more  to  the  life  a  wholefome  and  perhaps  a  converting  parable  to  many  an  If- 

raelite.  Yet  that  he  commanded  the  allowance  of  adulterous  and  injurious  divorces  for 

hardnefs  of  heart,  a  reafon  cbfcure  and  in  a  wrong  fenfe,  they  can  very  favourily  per- 
fuade  themfelves  fo  tenacious  is  the  leven  of  an  old  conceit.  But  they  ftiift  it ;  he  per¬ 
mitted  only.  Yet  filence  in  the  law  is  confent,  and  confent  is  acceffory  :  why  then  is 

not  the  law  being  filent,  or  not  adtive  againft  a  crime,  acceffory  to  its  own  convidtion, 
itfelf  judging  ?  For  though  we  fhould  grant,  that  it  approves  not,  yet  it  wills  *  and  the 
lawyers  maxim  is,  that  4  the  will  compelled  is  yet  the  will.’  And  though  Ariftotle  in. 
his  ethics  calls  this  a  4  mixt  Adtion,’  yet  he  concludes  it  to  be  voluntary  and  inex- 
cufable,  if  it  be  evil.  How  juftly  then  might  human  law  and  philofophy  rife  up  againft 
the  rightecufnefs  of  Mofes,  if  this  be  true  which  our  vulgar  divinity  fathers  upon  him* 
yea  upon  God  himfelf,  not  filently  and  only  negatively  to  permit,  but  in  his  law  to  di¬ 
vulge  a  written  and  general  privilege  to  commit  and  perfift  in  unlawful  divorces  with  a 
high  hand,  with  fecurity  and  no  ill  fame  ?  for  this  is  more  than  permitting  and  contriv¬ 
ing,,  this  is  maintaining  :  this  is  warranting,  this  is  protedling,  yea  this  is  doing  evil,  and 
fuch  an  evil  as  that  reprobate  law-giver  did,  whofe  lafting  infamy  is  engraven  upon  him 
like  a  fur  name,  4  he  who  made  ifrael  to  fin.’  This  is  the  loweft  pitch  contrary  to  God 
that  publick  rraud  and  injuftice  can  defeend. 

If  it  be  affirmed,  that  Gcd,  as  being  Lord,  may  do  what  he  will ;  yet  we  muft  know 
that  God  hath  not  two  wills,  but  one  will,  much  lefs  two  contrary.  If  he  once  willed 
adultery  fnould  be  finful,  and  to  be  puniflied  with  death,  all  his  omnipotence  will  not 
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allow  him  to  will  the  allowance  that  his  holieft  people  might  as  it  were  by  his  own 
Antinomie,  or  counter-ftatute,  live  unreproved  in  the  fame  fa<5t  as  he  himfelf  efteemed 
it,  according  to  our  common  explainers.  The  hidden  ways  of  his  providence  we  adore 
and  fearch  not,  but  the  law  is  his  revealed  will,  his  compleat,  his  evident  and  certain 
will :  herein  he  appears  to  us  as  it  were  in  human  fhape,  enters  into  covenant  with  us, 
fwears  to  keep  it,  binds  himfelf  like  a  juft  law-giver  to  his  own  preferiptions,  gives 
himfelf  to  be  underfcood  by  men,  judges  and  is  judged,  meafures  and  is  commcnfurate 
to  right  reafon  *,  cannot  require  lefs  of  us  in  one  cantle  of  his  law  than  in  another,  his 
legal  juftice  cannot  be  fo  fickle  and  fo  variable,  fometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by 
and  by  connivent  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  ofeitant  and  fupine.  The  vigour 
of  his  law  could  no  more  remit,  than  the  hallowed  fire  upon  his  altar  could  be  let  go 
out.  The  lamps  that  burnt  before  him  might  need  fluffing,  but  the  light  of  his  law 
never.  Of  this  alfo  more  beneath,  in  difcuffing  a  folution  of  Rivetus. 

The  jefuits,  and  that  feCt  among  us  which  is  named  of  Arminius,  are  v/ont  to  charge 
us  of  making  God  the  author  of  fin,  in  two  degrees  efpecially,  not  to  fpeak  of  his  per- 
miffion  :  i.  Becaufe  we  hold  that  he  hath  decreed  fome  to  damnation,  and  conle- 
quently  to  fin,  fay  they  •,  next,  becaufe  thofe  means  which  are  of  faving  knowledge  to 
others,  he  makes  to  them  an  occafion  of  greater  fin.  Yet  confidering  the  perfection 
wherein  man  was  created,  and  might  have  flood,  no  decree  neceffitating  his  free-will, 
but  lubfequent,  though  not  in  time,  yet  in  order  to  caufes,  which  were  in  his  own  power; 
they  might  methinks  be  perfuaded  to  abfolve  both  God  and  us.  Whenas  the  doClrine  of 
Plato  and  Chryfippus,  with  their  followers,  the  Academics  and  the  Stoics,  who  knew 
not  what  a  confummate  and  moft  adorned  Pandora  was  beftowed  upon  Adam  to  be  the 
nurfe  and  guide  of  his  arbitrary  happinefs  and  perfeverance,  I  mean  his  native  innocence 
and  perfection,  which  might  have  kept  him  from  being  our  true  Epimetheus ;  and  though 
they  taught  of  virtue  and  vice  to  be  both  the  gift  of  divine  Deftiny,  they  could  yet  give 
reafons  not  invalid,  to  juftify  the  councils  of  God  and  fate  from  the  infulfity  of  mortal 
tongues :  that  man’s  own  free-will  felf-corrupted,  is  the  adequate  and  fufficient  caufe  of 
his  difobedience  befides  Fate  ;  as  Homer  alfo  wanted  not  to  exprefs,  both  in  his  Iliad 
and  Odyftee.  And  Manilius  the  poet,  although  in  his  fourth  book  he  tells  of  fome 
“  created  both  to  fin  and  puniffiment  yet  without  murmuring,  and  with  an  induftri- 
ous  chearfulnefs  he  acquits  the  Deity.  They  were  not  ignorant  in  their  heathen  lore, 
that  it  is  moft  God-like  to  punifh  thofe  who  of  his  creatures  became  his  enemies  with 
the  greateft  puniffiment ;  and  they  could  attain  alfo  to  think  that  the  greateft,  when  God 
himfelf  throws  a  man  fartheft  from  him  •,  which  then  they  held  he  did,  when  he  blinded, 
hardned,  and  ftirred  up  his  offenders,  to  finiffi  and  pile  up  their  defperate  work  fince 
they  had  undertaken  it.  To  baniffi  for  ever  into  a  local  Hell,  whether  in  the  air  or  in 
the  center,  or  in  that  uttermoft  and  bottomlefs  guiph  of  Chaos,  deeper  from  holy  blifs 
than  the  world’s  diameter  multiplied;  they  thought  not  a  puniffiing  fo  proper  and  pro¬ 
portionate  for  God  to  infliCt,  as  to  punifh  fin  with  fin.  Thus  were  the  common  fort 
of  Gentiles  wont  to  think,  without  any  wry  thoughts  caft  upon  divine  governance.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  not  in  his  Tufculan  or  Campanian  retirements  among  the  learned  wits 
of  that  age,  but  even  in  the  Senate  to  a  mixt  auditory,  (though  he  were  fparing  other- 
wife  to  broach  his  philofophy  among  ftatifts  and  lawyers)  yet  as  to  this  point  both  in  his 
oration  againft  Pifo,  and  in  that  which  is  about  the  anfwers  of  the  footh-fayers  againit 
Clodius,  he  declares  it  publickly  as  no  paradox  to  common  ears,  that  God  cannot  punifh 
man  more,  nor  make  him  more  miferable,  than  ftill  by  making  him  more  finful.  Thus 
we  fee  how  in  this  controverfy  the  juftice  of  God  flood  upright  even  among  heathen  dif- 
puters.  But  if  any  one  be  truly,  and  not  pretendedly  zealous  for  God’s  honour,  here  I 
call  him  forth  before  men  and  angels,  to  ufe  his  beft  and  moft  advifed  fkill,  left  God 
more  unavoidably  than  ever  yet,  and  in  the  guiltieft  manner,  be  made  the  author  of  fin  : 
if  he  fhall  not  only  deliver  over  and  incite  his  enemies  by  rebuke  to  fin  as  a  puniffiment, 
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but  fhall  by  patent  under  his  own  broad-leal  allow  his  friends  whom  he  would  fan&ify 
and  fave,  whom  he  would  unite  to  himfelf,  and  not  disjoin,  whom  he  would  correct  by 
wholfome  chaftening,  and  not  punifh  as  he  doth  the  damned  by  lewd  finning  ;  if  he  fhall 
allow  thefe  in  his  law,  the  perfect  rule  of  his  own  pureft  will,  and  our  mofc  edified  con- 
fcience,  the  perpetrating  of  an  odious  and  manifold  fin  without  the  ieaft  contefting.  ’Tis' 
wondered  how  there  can  be  in  God  a  fecret  and  revealed  will  ;  and  yet  what  wonder,  if 
there  be  in  man  two  anfwerable  caufes.  But  here  there  muft  be  two  revealed  wills  grap¬ 
pling  in  a  fraternal  war  with  one  another  without  any  reafonable  caufe  apprehended. 
This  cannot  be  lefs  than  to  ingraft  fin  into  the  fubftance  of  the  law,  which  law  is  to: 
provoke  fin  by  eroding  and  forbidding,  not  by  complying  with  it.  Nay  this  is,  which 
I  tremble  in  uttering,  to  incarnate  fin  into  the  unpunifhing  and  well-pleafed  will  of  God. 
To  avoid  thefe  dreadful  confequenees  that  tread  upon  the  heels  of  thofe  allowances  to 
fin,  will  be  a  talk  of  far  more  difficulty  than  to  appeafe  thofe  minds,  which  perhaps  out 
of  a  vigilant  and  wary  confidence  except  againft  predeftination.  Thus  finally  we  may 
cqnclude,  that  a  law  wholly  giving  licence,  cannot  upon  any  good  confideration  be- 
given  to  a  holy  people,  for  hardnefs  of  heart  in  the  vulgar  fenfe. 


CHAP.  IV. 


That  if  divorce  be  no  command,  no  more  is  marriage.  That  di¬ 
vorce  could  be  no  difpenlhtion  if  it  were  ftnful.  The  folution- 
of  Rivetus,  That  God  difpenfed  by  fome  unknown  way,  ought 
not  to  fatisfy  a  chridian  mind. 


OTHERS  think  to  evade  the  matter  by  not  granting  any  law  of  divorce,  but  only 
a  difpenfation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  Chrift,  who  himfelf  calls  it  a- 
4  Law,’  Mark  x.  5.  or  if  we  fpeak  of  a  command  in  the  ftricteft  definition,  then  mar¬ 
riage  itfelf  is  no  more  a  command  than  divorce,  but  only  a  free  permiflxon  to  him  who-1 
cannot  contain.  But  as  to  difpenfation  I  affirm,  the  fame  as  before  of  the  law,  that  it 
can  never  be  given  to  the  allowance  of  fin  :  God  cannot  give  it  neither  in  refpeCt  of  him- 
felf,  nor  in  refpeCt  of  man;  not  in  refpedt  of  himfelf,  being  a  moll  pure  eflence,  the  juft 
avenger  of  fin  ;  neither  can  he  make  that  ceafe  to  be  a  fin,  which  is  in  itfelf  unjuft  and 
impure,  as  all  divorces  they  fay  were,  which  were  not  for  adultery.  Not  in  refpedt  of 
man,  for  then  it  muft  be  either  to  his  good  or  to  his  evil.  Not  to  his  good  ;  for 
how  can  that  be  imagined  any  good  to  a  finner,  whom  nothing  but  rebuke  and  due  cor¬ 
rection  can  fave,  to  hear  the  determinate  oracle  of  divine  law  louder  than  any  reproof 
difpenfing  and  providing'  for  the  impunity,  and  convenience  of  fin  ;  to  make  that  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  rather  lawful,  which  the  end  of  the  law  was  to  make  moft  evidently  hateful  ? 
Nor  to  the  evil  of  man  can  a  difpenfe  be  given  ;  for  if  ‘  the  law  were  ordained  unto 
life,’  Korn.  vii.  10.  how  can  the  fame  God  publifh  difpenfes  againft  that  law,  which  muft 
needs  be  unto  death  ?  Abfurd  and  monftrous  would  that  difpenfe  be,  if  any  judge  or 
law  fhould  give  it  a  man  to  cut  his  own  throat,  or  to  damn  himfelf.  Dilpenfe  therefore 
prefuppofes  full  pardon,  or  elfe  it  is  not  a  difpenfe,  but  a  moft  baneful  and  bloody  fnare. 
And  why  fhould  God  enter  covenant  with  a  people  to  be  holy,  as  ‘  the  command  is  holy 
and  juft,  and  good,’  Rom.  vii.  12.  and  yet  buffer  an  impure  and  treacherous  difpenfe  to 
miflead  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  law  to  a  legitimate  practice  of  unclean- 
nefs  ?  God  is  no  covenant-breaker  ;  he  cannot  do  this. 

Rivetus,  a  diligent  and  learned  writer,  having  well  weighed  what  hath  been  written 
by  thofe  founders  of  difpenfe,  and  finding  the  fmall  agreement  among  them,  would  fain 
work  himfelf  aloof  thefe  rocks  and  quick-lands,  and  thinks  it  belt  to  conclude  that  God 
certainly  did  difpenfe,  but  by  fome  way  to  us  unknown,  and  fo  to  leave  it.  But  to  this 
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I  oppofe,  that  a  chriftian  by  no  means  ought  to  reft  himfelf  in  fuch  an  ignorance  ^ 
whereby  fo  many  ablurdities  will  ftrait  reflect  both  againfl:  the  purity,  juftice,  and  wiL 
dom  of  God,  the  end  alfo  both  of  law  and  gofpel,  and  the  comparifon  of  them  both  to¬ 
gether.  God  indeed  in  fome  ways  of  his  providence  is  high  and  fecret,  paft  finding  out : 
but  in  the  delivery  and  execution  of  h's  law,  efpecially  in  the  managing  of  a  duty  fo 
daily  and  fo  familiar  a;  this  is  whereof  we  reafon,  hath  plain  enough  revealed  himfelf,  and 
requires  the  obfervance  thereof  not  otherwife,*than  to  the  law  of  nature  and  equity  im¬ 
printed  in  us  feems  correfpondent  And  he  hath  taught  us  to  love  and  to  extol  his  laws,, 
not  only  as  they  are  his,  but  as  they  are  juft  and  good  to  every  wife  and  fober  under- 
ftanding.  Therefore  Abraham,  even  to  the  face  of  God  himfelf,  feemed  to  doubt  of 
divine  juftice,  if  it  fliould  fwerve  from  the  irradiation  wherewith  it  had  enlightned  the 
mind  of  man,  and  bound  itfelf  to  obferve  its  own  rule  ;  4  wilt  thou  deftroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked  ?  that  be  far  from  thee;  fhall  not  the  judge  of  the  earth  do  right  ?*" 
Thereby  declaring,  that  God  hath  created  a  righteoufnefs  in  right  itfelf,  againfl:  which 
he  cannot  do.  So  David,  Pfalm  cxix.  ‘  1  he  teftimonies  which  thou  haft  commanded- 
are  righteous  and  very  faithful ;  thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  fervant  loveth  it.’ 
Not  only  then  for  the  author’s  fake,  but  for  its  own  purity.  *  He  is  faithful,’  faith  St.. 
Paul,  ‘  he  cannot  deny  himfelf that  is,  cannot  deny  his  own  promifes,  cannot  but  be 
time  to  his  own  rules.  He  often  pleads  with  men  the  uprightnefs  of  his  ways  by  their 
-  own  principles.  How  fliould  wre  imitate  him  elfe,  to  ‘  be  perfect  as  he  is  perfedt  ?’  If 
at  pleafure  he  can  difpenfe  with  golden  poetic  ages  of  fuch  pleafing  licence,  as  in  the 
fabled  reign  of  old  Saturn,  and  this  perhaps  before  the  law  might  have  fome  covert,  but 
under  fuch  an  undifpenfing  covenant  as  Mofes  made  with  them,  and  not  to  tell  us  why 
and  wherefore,  indulgence  cannot  give  quiet  to  the  breaft  of  an  intelligent  man  ?  We 
muft  be  refolved  how  the  law  can  be  pure  and  perfpicuous,  and  yet  throw  a  pollut¬ 
ed  fkirt  over  thefe  Eleufinian  myfteries,  that  no  man  can  utter  what  they  mean  :  worfe 
in  this  than  the  worft  obfcenities  of  heathen  fuperftition  ;  for  their  filthinefs  was  hid,  but 
the  myftic  reafon  thereof,  known  to  their  fages.  But  this  Jewilli  imputed  filthinefs  was 
daily  and  open,  but  the  reafon  of  it  is  not  known  to  our  divines.  We  know  of  no  de- 
fign  the  gofpel  can  have  to  irnpofe  new  righteoufnefs  upon  works,  but  to  remit  the  old  by 
faith  without  works,  if  we  mean  juftifying  works :  we  know  no  myftery  our  Saviour  could 
have  to  lay  new  bonds  upon  marriage  in  the  covenant  of  grace  which  himfelf  had  loofened 
to  the  feverity  of  law.  So  that  Rivettis  may  pardon  us,  if  we  cannot  be  contented  with 
his  non-folution,  to  remain  in  fuch  a  peck  of  uncertainties  and  doubts,  fo  dangerous  and 
ghaftly  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith. 

CHAP.  V. 

What  a  Difpenfation  is. 

T  Herefore  to  get  fome  better  fatisfa&ion,  we  muft  proceed  to  inquire  as  diligently  as 
we  can  what  a  difpenfation  is,  which  I  find  to  be  either  properly  fo  called,  or  im¬ 
properly  Improperly  fo  called,  is  rather  a  particular  and  exceptive  law,  abfolving  and 
difobliging  from  a  more  general  command  for  fome  juft  and  reafonable  caufe.  As  Numb.  ix. 
they  who  were  unclean,  or  in  a  journey ,  had  leave  to  keep  the  pafiover  in  the  fecond 
month,  but  otherwife  ever  in  the  firft.  As  for  that  in  Leviticus  of  marrying  the  bro¬ 
ther’s  wife,  it  was  a  penal  ftatute  rather  than  a  difpenfe  ;  and  commands  nothing  inju¬ 
rious  or  in  itfelf  unclean,  only  prefers  a  fpecial  reafon  of  charity  before  an  inftitutive 
decency,  and  perhaps  is  meant  for  lile-time  only,  as  is  expreft  beneath  in  the  prohibition 
of  taking  two  fifters.  What  other  edidl  of  Mofes,  carrying  but  the  femblanre  of  a  law 
in  any  other  kind,  may  bear  the  name  of  a  difpenfe,  I  have  not  readily  to  inftance. 

But 
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But  a  difpenfation  moft  properly  is  fome  particular  accident  rarely  happening,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  fpecilied  in  the  law,  but  left  to  the  decifion  of  charity,  even  under  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  Jewifh  rites,  much  more  under  the  liberty  of  the  Gofpel.  Thus  did  4  David 
enter  into  the  houfe  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  lhewbread,  he  and  his  followers,  which  was* 
ceremonially  4  unlawful.’  Of  fuch  difpenfes  as  thefe  it  was  that  Verdune  the  French  di¬ 
vine  fo  gravely  difputed  in  the  council  of  Trent  againft  friar  Adrian,  who  held  that  the 
pope  might  difpenfe  with  any  thing.  c  It  is  a  fond  perfuafion,’  faith  Verdune,  ‘  that 
difpenfing  is  a  favour  •,  nay,  it  is  as  good  diftributive  juftice  as  what  is  moft,  and  the 
prieft  fins  if  he  gives  it  not,  for  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  right  interpretation  of  lav/,’ 
Thus  far  that  I  can  learn  touching  this  matter  wholefomely  decreed.  But  that  God, 
who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perferi:  gift.  Jam.  i.  ftiould  give  out  a  rule  and  direc¬ 
tory  to  fin  by,  ftiould  enadt  a  difpenfation  as  long-lived  as  a  law,  whereby  to  live  in  pri¬ 
vileged  adultery  for  hardnefs  of  heart ;  (and  this  obdurate  difeafe  cannot  be  conceived 
how  it  was  the  more  amended  by  this  unclean  remedy,)  is  the  moft  deadly  and  fcorpiom 
like  gift  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  could  have  given  to  any  miferable  finner,  and  is  ra¬ 
ther  fuch  a  difpenfe  as  that  was  which  the  ferpent  gave  to  our  firft  parents.  God  gave 
quails  in  his  wrath,  and  kings  in  his  wrath,  yet  neither  of  thefe  things  evil  in  themfelves: 
but  that  he  whofe  eyes  cannot  behold  impurity,  ftould  in  the  book  of  his  holy  cove¬ 
nant,  his  moft  unpaffionate  law,  give  licence  and  ftatute  for  uncontrolled  adultery,  al¬ 
though  it  go  for  the  received  opinion,  I  ftall  ever  diiTuade  my  foul  from  fuch  a  creed, 
fuch  an  indulgence  as  the  ftop  of  antichrift  never  forged  a  bafer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

That  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  this  fuppofed  difpenfe  than  the 
Chriftian  hath,  and  rather  not  fo  much. 

BUT  if  we  muft  needs  difpenfe,  let  us  for  a  while  fo  far  difpenfe  with  truth,  as  to 
errant  that  fin  may  be  difpenfed  ;  yet  there  will  be  copious  reafon  found  to  prove 
that  the  Jew  had  no  more  right  to  fuch  a  fuppofed  indulgence  than  the  chriftian  •,  whe¬ 
ther  we  look  at  the  clear  knowledge  wherein  he  lived,  or  the  ftrict  performance  of 
works  whereto  he  was  bound.  Befides  vifions  and  prophecies,  they  had  the  law  of 
God,  which  in  the  Pfalms  and  Proverbs  is  chiefly  praifed  for  lurenefs  and  certainty, 
both  eafy  and  perferi:  to  the  enlightning  of  the  fimple.  How  could  it  be  fo  obfeure 
then,  or  they  fo  fottiftly  blind  in  this  plain,  moral,  and  houfhold  duty  ?  They  had  the 
fame  precepts  about  marriage ;  Chrift  added  nothing  to  their  clearnefs,  for  thac  had  ar¬ 
gued  them  imperfeeft  •,  he  opens  not  the  law,  but  removes  the  Pharifaic  mifts  raifed  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  the  peoples  eyes :  the  only  fentence  which  he  adds,  ‘  What  God  hath 
ioined  let  no  man  put  afunder,’  is  as  obfeure  as  any  claufe  fetched  out  of  Genefis,  and 
hath  increafed  a  yet  undecided  centroverfy  of  clandeftine  marriages.  If  we  examine 
over  all  his  fayings,  we  ftall  find  him  not  fo  much  interpreting  the  lav/  with  his  words, 
as  referring  his  own  words  to  be  interpreted  by  the  law,  and  oltener  obfeures  his  mind 
in  ftort,  and  vehement,  and  compact  lentences,  to  blind  and  puzzle  them  the  more  who 
would  not  underftand  the  law.  The  Jews  therefore  were  as  little  to  be  difpenfed  with 
for  lack  of  moral  knowledge  as  we. 

Next,  none  I  think  will  deny,  but  that  they  were  as  much  bound  to  perform  the  law 
as  any  chriftian.  That  fevere  and  rigorous  knife  not  {paring  the  tender  forefkin  of  any 
male  infant,  to  carve  upon  his  fleft  the  mark  of  that  ftrict  and  pure  covenant  whereinto 
he  entered,  might  give  us  to  underftand  enough  againft  the  fancy  of  difpenfing.  St. 
Paul  teftifies,  that  every  ‘  circumcifed  man  is  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law,’  Gal.  v.  or  elfe 

4  circumcifion 
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«  circumcifion  is  in  vain,’  Rom.  ii.  25.  How  vain  then,  and  how  preposterous  muft  it 
needs  be  to  exaft  a  circumcifion  of  the  flefti  from  an  infant  unto  an  outward  fign  of 
purity,  and  to  difpenfe  an  uncircumcifion  in  the  foul  of  a  grown  man  to  an  inward  and 
real  impurity  ?  How  vain  again  was  that  law  to  impofe  tedious  expiations  for  every  (light 
fin  of  ignorance  and  error,  and  to  privilege  without  pennance  or  difturbance  an  odious 
crime  whether  of  ignorance  or  obftinacy  ?  How  unjuft  alfo  indicating  death  and  extirpa¬ 
tion  for  the  mark  of  circumftantial  purenefs  omitted,  and  proclaiming  all  honed;  and 
liberal  indemnity  to  the  act  of  a  fubftantial  impurenefs  committed,  making  void 
the  covenant  that  was  made  againft  it  ?  Thus  if  we  confider  the  tenor  of  the  law, 
to  be  circumcifed  and  to  perform  all,  not  pardoning  fo  much  as  the  fcapes  of  error  and 
ignorance,  and  compare  this  with  the  condition  of  the  gofpel,  c  Believe  and  be  baptized,’ 
1  luppofe  it  cannot  be  long  ere  we  grant  that  the  Jew  was  bound  as  ftricftly  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  every  duty,  as  was  poflible  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  difpenfed  with 
more  than  the  chriftian,  perhaps  not  fo  much. 


CHAP.  VII. 

That  the  Goipel  is  apter  to  difpenfe  than  the  Law.  Paraeus 

anfwered. 

IF  then  the  law  will  afibrd  no  reafon  why  the  Jew  Should  be  more  gently  dealt  with 
than  the  chriftian,  then  furely  the  gofpel  can  afford  as  little  why  the  chriftian  Should 
be  lei's  gently  dealt  with  than  the  Jew.  The  gofpel  indeed  exhorts  to  higheft  perfection, 
but  bears  with  weakeft  infirmity  more  than  the  law.  Hence  thofe  indulgences,  ‘  all  can¬ 
not  receive  this  faying,  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift,’  with  exprefs  charges  not  to  ‘  lay 
on  yokes  which  our  fathers  could  not  bear  ’  1  he  nature  of  man  ftill  is  as  weak,  and 

yet  as  hard  •,  and  that  weaknefs  and  hardnefs  as  unfit  and  as  unreachable  to  be  harfhly 
ufed  as  ever.  Ay  but,  faith  Paneus,  there  is  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit  poured  upon  the 
gofpel,  which  requires  from  us  perfecfter  obedience.  I  anfwer,  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  law  therefore  might  give  allowance  to  fin  more  than  the  gofpel ;  and  if  it  were  no- 
fin,  we  know  it  the  work  of  the  fpirit  to  ‘  mortify  our  corrupt  defires  and  evil  concu- 
pifcence  but  not  to  root  up  our  natural  affections  and  dilaffedfions,  moving  to  and  fro 
even  in  wfiieft  men  upon  juft  and  neceffary  reafons,  which  were  the  true  ground  of  that 
Mofaic  difpenfe,  and  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  our  pleading.  What  is  more  or  lefs  per¬ 
fect  we  diipute  not,  but  what  is  fin  or  no  fin.  And  in  that  I  ftill  affirm  the  law 
required  as  perfedf  obedience  as  the  gofpel :  befides  that  the  prime  end  of  the  gofpel  is 
not  fo  much  to  exadt  our  obedience,  as  to  reveal  grace,  and  the  fatisfadfion  of  our  dif- 
obedience.  What  is  now  exadted  from  us,  it  is  the  accufing  law  that  does  it,  even  yet 
under  the  gofpel ;  but  cannot  be  more  extreme  to  us  now  than  to  the  Jews  of  old  5 
for  the  law  ever  was  of  works,  and  the  gofpel  ever  was  of  grace. 

Either  then  the  law  by  harmlefs  and  needful  difpenfes,  which  the  gofpel  is  now  made 
to  deny,  muft  have  anticipated  and  exceeded  the  grace  of  the  gofpel,  or  elfe  muft  be 
found  to  have  given  politic  and  fuperficial  graces  without  real  pardon,  faying  in  general, 
*  Do  this  and  live,’  and  yet  deceiving  and  damning  under-hand  with  unfound  and  hollow 
permifiions ;  which  is  utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  lav/,  as  hath  been  (hewed. 
But  if  thofe  indulgences  were  fafe  and  finlefs,  out  of  tendernefs  and  companion,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  were,  and  yet  (hall  be  abrogated  by  the  gofpel  •,  then  the  lav/,  whole  end  is 
by  rigour  to  magnify  grace,  (hall  itfelf  give  grace,  and  pluck  a  fair  plume  from  the 
gofpel  j  inftead  of  haftening  us  thither,  alluring  us  from  it.  And  whereas  the  terror  of 

the 
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the  law  was  as  a  fervant  to  amplify  and  illuftrate  the  mildnefs  of  grace ;  now  the  un- 
mildnefs  of  evangelic  grace  (hall  turn  fervant,  to  declare  the  grace  and  mildnefs  of  the 
rigorous  law.  The  law  was  harfh  to  extol  the  grace  of  the  gofpel,  and  now  the  gofpel 
by  a  new  affecled  ftridtnefs  of  her  own  fhall  extenuate  the  grace  which  herfelf  offers. 
For  by  exadting  a  duty  which  the  law  difpenfed,  if  we  perform  it,  then  is  grace  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  how  much  performance  advances,  unlefs  the  apoftle  argue  wrong  :  if  we  per¬ 
form  it  not,  and  perifh  for  not  performing,  then  are  the  conditions  of  grace  harder  than 
thofe  of  rigour,  if  through  faith  and  repentance  we  perifh  not,  yet  grace  if  ill  remains 
the  lefs,  by  requiring  that  which  rigour  did  not  require,  or  at  leafc  not  fo  ftridlly.  Thus 
■much  therefore  to  Paraeus ;  that  if  the  gofpel  require  perfedter  obedience  than  the  law  as  a 
duty,  it  exalts  the  law,  and  debafes  itfeif,  whicn  is  difhonourable  to  the  work  of  our  re¬ 
demption.  Seeing  therefore  that  all  the  caufes  of  any  allowance  that  the  Jews  might 
have,  remain  as  well  to  the  Chriftians ;  this  is  a  certain  rule,  that  fo  long  as  the  caufes 
remain,  the  allowance  ought.  And  having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  concern¬ 
ing  law  and  difpenfe,  their  ends,  their  ufes,  their  limits,  and  in  what  manner  both  Jew 
and  Chriftian  ftand  liable  to  the  one  or  capable  of  the  other;  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  to  affirm  the  giving  of  any  law  or  lawlike  difpenfe  to  fin  for  hardnefs  of  heart,  is  a 
dodtrine  of  that  extravagance  from  the  fage  principles  of  piety,  that  whofo  confiders 
thoroughly,  cannot  but  admire  how  this  hath  been  digefted  all  this  while. 


CHAP  VIII. 

The  true  fenfe  how  Mofes  fuffered  divorce  for  hardnefs  of  heart. 

W'HAT  may  we  do  then  to  falve  this  feeming  inconfilfence  ?  I  muff  not  difiem- 
ble  that  I  am  confident  it  can  be  done  no  other  way  than  this : 

Mofes,  Deut.  xxiv.  i.  eftablifned  a  grave  and  prudent  law,  full  of  moral  equity,  full 
•of  due  consideration  towards  nature,  that  cannot  be  refilled,  a  law  confenting  with  the 
Jaws  of  wifeft  men  and  civilefl  nations ;  that  when  a  man  hath  married  a  wife,  if  it  come 
to  pafs  that  he  cannot  love  her  by  reafon  of  fome  difpleafmg  natural  quality  or  unntnefs 
in  her,  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  The  intent  of  which  law  undoubtedly  was 
this,  that  if  any  good  and  peaceable  man  ffiould  difcover  fome  helplefs  disagreement  or 
dillike  either  of  mind  or  body,  whereby  he  could  not  chearlully  perform  the  duty  of  a 
ftufband  without  the  perpetual  diflembling  of  offence  and  difturbance  to  his  Spirit ;  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  live  uncomfortably  and  unhappily  both  to  himfelf  and  to  his  wife ;  rather 
than  to  continue  undertaking  a  duty  which  he  could  not  poffibly  difcharge,  he  might 
ffifmifs  her  whom  he  could  not  tolerably  and  fo  not  confcionably  retain.  And  this  law 
the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxx.  21,  23.  tefcifies  to  be  a  good 
and  a  neceffary  law,  by  granting  it  that  4  a  hated  woman’  (for  fo  the  Hebrew  word  Signi¬ 
fies,  rather  than  ‘  odious’,  though  it  come  all  to  one)  that  ‘  a  hated  woman,  when  She 
is  married,  is  a  thing  that  the  earth  cannot  bear.’  What  follows  then  but  that  the  cha¬ 
ritable  law  muff  remedy  what  nature  cannot  undergo  ?  Now  that  many  licentious  and 
hard-hearted  men  took  hold  of  this  law  to  cloke  their  bad  purpofes,  is  nothing  ftrange 
to  believe.  And  thefe  were  they,  not  for  whom  Mofes  made  the  law,  (God  forbid!) 
but  whofe  hardnefs  of  heart  taking  ill-advantage  by  this  law,  he  held  it  better  to  fuffer 
as  by  accident,  where  it  could  not  be  detedted,  rather  than  good  men  ffiould  lofe  their 
juft  and  lawful  privilege  of  remedy  :  Chrift  therefore  having  to  anfwer  thefe  tempting 
pharifees,  according  as  his  cuftom  was,  not  meaning  to  inform  their  proud  ignorance 
what  Mofes  did  in  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  which  they  had  ill  cited,  fuppreffing  the 
true  caufe  for  which  Mofes  gave  it,  and  extending  it  to  every  flight  matter,  tells  them 

their 
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their  own,  what  Mofes  was  forced  to  fuffer  by  their  abufe  of  his  law.  Which  is  yet 
more  plain  if  we  mark  that  our  Saviour  in  Mat.  v.  cites  not  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  the 
pharifaical  tradition  falfly  grounded  upon  that  law.  And  in  thofe  other  places,  chap, 
xix.  and  Mark  x.  the  Pharifees  cite  the  law,  but  conceal  the  wife  and  human  reafon 
there  expreft  ;  which  our  Saviour  correCts  not  in  them,  whofe  pride  deferved  not  his  in- 
ftruCtion,  only  returns  them  what',  is  proper  to  them  •,  4  Mofes  for  the  hardnefs  of  your 
heart  fuffered  you,5  that  is  fuch  as  you*  4  to  put  away  your  wives  *,  and  to  you  he  wrote 
this  precept  for  that  caufe,5  which  4  (to  you)5  muft  be  read  with  an  imprefiion,  and  un¬ 
derstood  limitedly  of  fuch  as  covered  ill  purpofes  under  that  law  :  for  it  was  feafonable 
that  they  fhould  hear  their  own  unbounded  licence  rebuked,  but  not  feafonable  for  them 
to  hear  a  good  man’s  requifite  liberty  explained.  But  us  he  hath  taught  better,  if  we 
have  ears  to  hear.  He  himfelf  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  law,  Mark  x.  and  being  a  law 
of  God,  it  muft  have  an  undoubted  “  end  of  charity,  which  may  be  ufed  with  a  pure 
heart,  a  good  confcience,  and  faith  unfeigned,55  as  was  heard :  it  cannot  allow  fin,  but 
is  purpofely  to  refift  fin,  as  by  the  fame  chapter  to  Timothy  appears.  There  we  learn 
alfo,  44  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  ufe  it  lawfully.”  Out  ot  doubt  then  there  muft  be 
a  certain  good  in  this  law,  which  Mofes)willingly  allowed,  and  there  might  be  an  unlawful, 
ufe  made  thereof  by  hypocrites ;  and  that  was  it  which  was  unwillingly  fuffered,  fore- 
feeing  it  in  general,  but  not  able  to  difcern  it  in  particulars.  Chrift  therefore  mentions 
not  here  what  Mofes  and  the  law  intended  ;  for  good  men  might  know  that  by  many  other 
rules:  and  the fcornful  Pharifees  were  not  fit  to  be  told,  until  they  could  imploy  that 
knowledge  they  had  lefs  abufively.  Only  he  acquaints  them  with  what  Mofes  by  them, 
was  put  to  fuffer. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  words  of  the  inftitution  how  to  be  underftood ;  and  of  our 

Saviour’s  Anfwer  to  his  Dilciples. 

AND  to  entertain  a  little  their  overweening  arrogance  as  beft  befitted,  and  to  amaze 
them  yet  further,  becaufe  they  thought  it  no  hard  matter  to  fulfil  the  law,  he  draws 
them  up  to  that  unfeparable  inftitution  which  God  ordained  in  the  beginning  before  the 
fall,  when  man  and  woman  were  both  perfect,  and  could  have  no  caufe  to  feparate :  juft 
as  in  the  fame  chapter  he  Hands  not  to  contend  with  the  arrogant  young  man,  who  boafted 
his  obfervance  of  the  whole  law,  whether  he  had  indeed  kept  it  or  not,  but  fkrews  him  up 
higher  to  a  tafk  of  that  perfection,  which  no  man  is  bound  to  imitate.  And  in  like  manner, 
that  pattern  of  the  firft  inftitution  he  fet  before  the  opinionative  Pharifees,  to  dazle  them, 
and  not  to  bind  us.  For  this  is  a  folid  rule,  that  every  command  given  with  a  reafon,  binds 
our  obedience  no  otherwife  than  that  reafon  holds.  Of  this  fort  was  that  command  in  Eden  ; 
44  Therefore  fhall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  fliall  be  one  flefh  which  we  fee  is 
no  abfolute  command,  but  with  an  inference,  4  Therefore  :5  the  reafon  then  muft  be  firft 
confidered,  that  our  obedience  be  not  mifobedience.  The  firft  is,  for  it  is  not  fingle, 
becaufe  the  wife  is  to  the  hufband  4  flefh  of  his  flefh,5  as  in  the  verfe  going  before.  But 
this  reafon  cannot  be  fufficient  of  itfelf :  for  why  then  fhould  he  for  his  wife  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  is  far  more  4  flelh  of  flefh,  and  bone- of  bone,5  as  being 
made  of  their  fubftance  ?  And  befideS,  it  can  be  but  a  forry,  and  ignoble  fociety  of  life, 
Whofe  infeparable  injunction  depends  merely  upon  flefh  and  bones.  Therefore  we  muft 
look  higher,  fince  Chrift  himfelf  recals  us  to  the  beginning,  and  we  fhall  find  that  the 
primitive  reafon  of  never  divorcing,  was  that  facred  and  not  vain  promife  of  God  to 
remedy  man’s  lonelinefs  by  4  making  him  a  meet  help  for  him,5  tho5  not  now  in  perfection, 
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as  at  firfl ;  yet  ftill  in  proportion  as  things  now  are.  And  this  is  repeated  verfe  20.  when 
all  other  creatures  were  fitly  afifociated  and  brought  to  Adam,  as  if  the  divine  power  had 
been  in  fome  care  and  deep  thought,  becaufe  ‘  there  was  not  yet  found  an  help-meet  for 
Man.*  And  can  we  fo  flightly  deprefs  the  all-wife  purpofe  of  a  deliberating  God,  as  if  his 
confultation  had  produced  no  other  good  for  man  but  to  join  him  with  an  accidental  com¬ 
panion  of  propagation,  which  his  fudden  word  had  already  made  for  every  bead:  ?  nay  afar 
lefs  good  to  man  it  will  be  found,  if  fhe  muft  at  all  adventures  be  faftned  upon  him  in¬ 
dividually.  And  therefore  even  plain  fenfe  and  equity,  and,  which  is  above  them  both, 
the  all  interpreting  voice  of  charity  herfelf  cries  loud  that  this  primitive  reafon,  this  con- 
fulted  promife  of  God  ‘  to  make  a  meet  help,’  is  the  only  caufe  that  gives  authority  to 
this  command  of  not  divorcing,  to  be  a  command.  And  it  might  be  further  added, 
that  if  the  true  definition  of  a  wife  were  afked  in  good  earned:,  this  claufe  of  being  ‘  a  meet 
help’  would  fhew  itfelf  fo  necedary  and  fo  effential,  in  that  demonftrative  argument,  that 
it  might  be  logically  concluded  :  therefore  fhe  who  naturally  and  perpetually  is  no  ‘  meet 
help,’  ('an  be  no  wife  ;  which  clearly  takes  away  the  difficulty  of  difmifling  fuch  a  one. 
If  this  be  not  thought  enough,  I  anfwer  yet  further,  that  marriage,  unlefs  it  mean  a  fit  and 
tolerable  marriage,  is  not  infeparable  neither  by  nature  nor  inftitution.  Not  by  nature, 
for  then  thofe  Mofaic  divorces  had  been  againfl  nature,  if  feparable  and  infeparable  be 
contraries,  as  who  doubts  they  be  ?  and  what  is  againfl  nature  is  againfl  law,  if  founded: 
philofophy  abufe  us  not :  by  this  reckoning  Mofes  fhould  be  mod:  unmofaic,  that  is  mofl 
illegal,  not  to  fay  mofl  unnatural.  Nor  is  it  infeparable  by  the  firfl  inftitution  :  for  then 
no  fecond  inftitution  of  the  fame  law  for  fo  many  caufes  could  diffolve  it ;  it  being  mofl 
unworthy  a  human,  (as  Plato’s  judgment  is  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  laws)  much  more  a 
divine  lawgiver,  to  write  two  feveral  decrees  upon  the  fame  thing.  But  what  would 
Plato  have  deemed  if  one  of  thefe  were  good,  and  the  other  evil  to  be  done  ?  Laftly,  fup- 
pofe  it  be  infeparable  by  inftitution,  yet  in  competition  with  higher  things,  as  religion  and 
charity  in  maineft  matters,  and  when  the  chief  end  is  fruftrate  for  which  it  was  ordained, 
as  hath  been  fhewn  •,  if  ftill  it  muft  remain  infeparable,  it  holds  a  ftrange  and  lawlefs 
propriety  from  all  other  works  of  God  under  heaven.  From  thefe  many  condderations, 
we  may  fafely  gather,  that  fo  much  of  the  firfl  inftitution  as  our  Saviour  mentions,  for 
he  mentions  not  all,  was  but  to  quell  and  put  to  nonplus  the  tempting  Pharifees,  and  to 
lay  open  their  ignorance  and  fhallow  underftanding  of  the  Scriptures.  For,  faith  he, 
“  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  faid,  for  this  caufe  fhall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife  ?”  which  thefe  blind  ufurp- 
ers  of  Mofes’s  chair  could  not  gainfay  :  as  if  this  fingle  refpedt  of  male  and  female  were 
fufficient  againfl  a  thoufand  inconveniences  and  mifehiefs,  to  clog  a  rational  creature  to 
his  endlefs  forrow  unrelinquifhably,  under  the  guileful  fuperlcription  of  his  intended  fo- 
lace  and  comfort.  What  if  they  had  thus  anfwered  ?  Mailer,  if  thou  mean  to  make  wed- 
loc,  as  infeparable  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  let  it  be  made  alfo  a  fit  fociety,  as  God 
meant  it,  which  we  fhall  foon  underftand  it  ought  to  be,  if  thou  recite  the  whole  reafon 
of  the  law.  Doubtlefs  our  Saviour  had  applauded  their  juft  anfwer.  For  then  they  had 
expounded  his  command  of  paradife,  even  as  Mofes  himfelf  expounds  it  by  his  laws  of 
divorce,  that  is,  with  due  and  wife  regard  to  the  premifes  and  reafons  of  the  firfl  com¬ 
mand  ;  according  to  which,  without  unclean  and  temporizing  permiffions,  he  inftrudts 
11s  in  this  imperfedl  ftate  what  we  may  lawfully  do  about  divorce. 

But  if  it  be  thought  that  the  difciples*  offended  at  the  rigour  of  Chrift’s  anfwer,  could 
yet  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  former  fentence  pronounced  to  the  Pharifees,  it  may  be 
fully  anfwered,  that  our  Saviour  continues  the  fame  reply  to  his  difciples,  as  men  leavened 
with  the  fame  cuftomary  licence  which  the  Pharifees  maintained,  and  difpleafed  at  the  re¬ 
moving  of  a  traditional  abufe,  whereto  they  had  fo  long  not  unwillingly  been  ufed  :  it  was 
no  time  then  to  contend  with  their  flow  and  prejudicial  belief,  in  a  thing  wherein  an  ordi¬ 
nary  meafure  of  light  in  Scripture,  with  fome  attention,  might  afterwards  inform  them 
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well  enough.  And  yet  ere  Chrift  had  finilhed  this  argument,  they  might  have  picked 
out  of  his  own  concluding  words  an  anfwer  more  to  their  minds,  and  in  effeCt  the  fame 
with  that  which  hath  been  all  this  while  intreating  audience  :  “  All  men,’  faith  he  “  can¬ 
not  receive  this  faying,  fave  they  to  whom  it  is  given ;  he  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let 
him  receive  it.”  What  faying  is  this  which  is  left  to  a  man’s  choice  to  receive,  or  not  re¬ 
ceive  ?  What  but  the  married  life?  Was  our  Saviour  fo  mild  and  fo  favourable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  a  fingle  man,  and  is  he  turned  on  the  fudden  fo  rigorous  and  inexorable,  to  the 
diftrefies  and  extremities  of  an  ill-Wedded  man  ?  Did  he  fo  gracioufly  give  leave  to  change 
the  better  fingle  life  for  the  worfe  married  life  ?  Did  he  open  fo  to  us  this  hazardous  and 
accidental  door  of  marriage,  to  Ihut  upon  us  like  the  gate  of  death,  without  retracing  or 
returning,  without  permitting  to  change  the  worft,  moft  infupportable,  mod  unchriftian 
mifchance  of  marriage,  for  all  the  mifchiefs  and  forrows  that  can  enfue,  being  an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  was  efpecially  given  as  a  cordial  and  exhilarating  cup  of  folace,  the  better  to 
bear  our  other  crolfes  and  afflictions  ?  Queftionlefs  this  was  a  hard-heartednefs  of  divorcing, 
worfe  than  that  in  the  Jews,  which  they  fay  extorted  the  allowance  from  Mofes,  and  is  ut¬ 
terly  dilfonant  from  all  the  doCtrine  of  our  Saviour.  After  thefe  confiderations  therefore,  to 
take  a  law  out  of  paradife  given  in  time  of  original  perfection,  and  to  take  it  barely  with- 
outthofe  juft  and  equal  inferences  and  reafons  which  mainly  eftablifh  it,  nor  fo  much  as 
admitting  thofe  needful  and  fafe  allowances  wherewith  Mofes  himfelf  interprets  it  to  the 
fallen  condition  of  man  ;  argues  nothing  in  us  but  rafhnefs  and  contempt  of  thofe  means 
that  God  left  us  in  his  pure  and  chafte  law,  without  which  it  will  not  be  poflible  for  us  to 
perform  the  ftriCt  impofition  of  this  command  :  or  if  we  ftrive  beyond  our  ftrength,  we 
ftiall  ftrive  to  obey  it  otherwife  than  God  commands  it.  And  lamented  experience  daily 
teaches  the  bitter  and  vain  fruits  of  this  our  prefumption,  forcing  men  in  a  thing  wherein 
we  are  not  able  to  judge  either  of  their  ftrength  or  of  their  fufferance.  Whom  neither 
one  vice  nor  other  by  natural  addition,  but  only  marriage  ruins,  which  doubtlefs  is  not 
the  fault  of  that  ordinance,  for  God  gave  it  as  a  blefling,  nor  always  of  man’s  mifchufing-, 
it  being  an  error  above  wifdom  to  prevent,  as  examples  of  wifeft  men  fo  miftaken  mani- 
feft :  It  is  the  fault  therefore  of  a  perverfe  opinion  that  will  have  it  continued  in  defpite 
of  nature  and  reafon,  when  indeed  it  was  never  fo  truly  joined.  All  thofe  expofitors  upon 
the  fifth  of  Matthew  confefs  the  law  of  Mofes  to  be  the  law  of  the  Lord,  wherein  no 
addition  or  diminution  hath  place  ;  yet  coming  to  the  point  of  divorce,  as  if  they  feared 
not  to  be  called  leaft  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  any  flight  evafion  will  content  them,  to 
reconcile  thofe  contradictions  which  they  make  between  Chrift  and  Mofes,  between  Chrift 
and  Chrift, 

CHAP.  X. 

The  vain  fhift  of  thofe  who  make  the  law  of  divorce  to  be  only  the 

premifes  of  a  fucceeding  law. 

SOME  will  have  it  no  law,  but  the  'granted  premifes  of  another  law  following,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  words  of  Chrift,  Mark  x.  5.  and  all  other  translations  of  graveft  autho¬ 
rity,  who  render  it  in  form  of  a  law,  agreeable  to  Mai.  ii.  16.  as  it  is  moft  anciently  and 
modernly  expounded.  Befides,  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  the  particular  occafion  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  declares  it  to  be  orderly  and  legal.  And  what  avails  this  to  make  the  matter  more 
righteous,  if  fuch  an  adulterous  condition  (Hall  be  mentioned  to  build  a  law  upon  without 
either punifhment or  fo  much  as  forbidding?  They  pretend  it  is  implicitely  reproved  in 
thefe  words,  Deut.  xxiv.  4.  “  after  fhe  is  defiled  ;  but  who  fees  not  that  this  defilement  is 
only  in  refpeCt  of  returning  to  her  former  hufband  after  an  intermixt  marriage  ?  elfe  why  was 
not  the  defiling  condition  firft  forbidden,  which  would  have  fared  the  labour  of  this  after- 
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law?  Nor  is  it  feemly  or pioufiy  attributed  to  the  juftice  of  God  and  his  known  hatred 
of  fin,  that  fuch  a  heinous  fault  as  this  through  all  the  law  fliould  be  only  wiped  with  an 
implicit  and  oblique  touch,  (which  yet  is  falfly  fuppofed)  and  that  his  peculiar  people 
fliould  be  let  wallow  in  adulterous  marriages  almoft  two  thoufand  years,  for  want  of  a 
direct  law  to  prohibit  them  :  it  is  rather  to  be  confidently  affumed  that  this  was  granted  to 
apparent  neceffities,  as  being  of  unqueftionable  right  and  reafon  in  the  law  of  nature,  in 
that  it  ftill  pafifes  without  inhibition,  even  when  greateft  caufe  is  given  to  us  to  expeft  it 
fhould  be  directly  forbidden. 

CHAP.  XI. 

The  other  fhift  of  faying  divorce  was  permitted  by  law,  but  not 

approved.  More  of  the  inflitution. 

BU  T  it  wras  not  approved.  So  much  the  worfe  that  it  was  allowed  ;  as  if  fin  had  over- 
maftered  the  word  of  God,  to  conform  her  fteddy  and  ftrait  rule  to  fin’s  crook- 
ednefs,  which  is  impoffible.  Befides,  what  needed  a  pofitive  grant  of  that  which  was 
not  approved  ?  It  reftrained  no  liberty  to  him  that  could  but  ufe  a  little  fraud  j  it  had 
been  better  filenced  unlefs  it  were  approved  in  fome  cafe  or  other.  But  ftill  it  was  not 
approved.  Miferable  excufers  !  he  who  doth  evil  that  good  may  come  thereby,  approves 
not  what  he  doth  ;  and  yet  the  grand  rule  forbids  him,  and  counts  his  damnation  juft 
if  he  do  it.  The  forcerefs  Medea  did  not  approve  her  own  evil  doings,  yet  looked  not 
to  be  excufed  for  that :  and  it  is  the  conftant  opinion  of  Plato  in  Protagoras,  and  other 
of  his  dialogues,  agreeing  with  that  proverbial  fentence  among  the  Greeks,  that  “  No  man 
is  wicked  willingly.”  Which  alfo  the  Peripatetics  do  rather  diftinguifh  than  deny.  What 
great  thank  then  if  any  man,  reputed  wife  and  conftant,  will  neither  do,  nor  permit 
others  under  his  charge  to  do  that  which  he  approves  not,  efpecially  in  matter  of  fin  ? 
But  for  a  judge,  but  for  a  magiftrate,  the  Ihepherd  of  his  people,  to  furrender  up  his 
approbation  againft  law  and  his  own  judgment,  to  the  obftinacy  of  his  herd  ;  what  more 
unjudge  like,  more  un-magiftrate-like,  and  in  war  more  un-commander-like  ?  Twice  in 
a  fliort  time  it  was  the  undoing  of  the  Roman  ftate,  firft  when  Pompey,  next  when 
Marcus  Brutus,  had  not  magnanimity  enough  but  to  make  fo  poor  a  refignation  of  what 
they  approved,  to  what  the  boifterous  tribunes  and  foldiers  bawled  for.  Twice  it  was  the 
laving  of  two  the  greateft  commonwealths  in  the  world,  of  Athens  by  Themiftocles  at 
the  fea  fight  of  Salamis  ;  of  Rome  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  Punic  war,  for  that  thefe 
two  matchlefs  generals  had  the  fortitude  at  home  againft  the  rafhnefs  and  the  clamours  of 
their  own  captains  and  confederates,  to  withftand  the  doing  or  permitting  of  what  they 
could  not  approve  in  their  duty  of  their  great  command.  Thus  far  of  civil  prudence. 
But  when  we  fpeak  of  fin,  let  us  look  again  upon  the  old  reverend  Eli ;  who  in  his  heavy 
punifhment  found  no  difference  between  the  doing  and  permitting  of  what  he  did  not  ap¬ 
prove.  lfhardnefs  of  heart  in  the  people  may  be  an  excufe,  why  then  is  Pilate  branded 
through  all  memory  ?  He  approved  not  what  he  did,  he  openly  protefted,  he  wafhed  his 
hands,  and  laboured  not  a  little  ere  he  would  yield  to  the  hard  hearts  of  a  whole  people, 
both  princes  and  plebeans,  importuning  and  tumulting  even  to  the  fear  of  a  revolt.  Yet 
is  there  any  will  undertake  his  caufe  ?  If  therefore  Pilate  for  fuffering  but  one  aft  of  cruelty 
againft  law,  though  with  much  unwillingnefs  teftified,  at  the  violent  demand  of  a  whole 
nation,  Ihall  ftand  fo  black  upon  record  to  all  pofterity ;  alas  for  Mofes  !  what  fhall  we  fay 
for  him,  while  we  are  taught  to  believe  he  fuffered  not  one  aft  only  both  of  cruelty  and  un- 
cleannefs  in  one  divorce,  but  made  it  a  plain  and  lafting  law  againft  law,  whereby  ten 
thoufand  afts  accounted  both  cruel  and  unclean,  might  be  daily  committed,  and  this  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fuit  or  petition  of  the  people  that  we  can  read  of  ? 
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And  can  we  conceive  without  vile  thoughts,  that  the  majefty  and  holinefs  of  God, 
could  endure  fo  many  ages  to  gratify  a  ftubborn  people  in  the  practice  of  a  foul  polluting 
fin  ?  and  could  he  exped  they  fihould  abftain,  he  not  fignifying  his  mind  in  a  plain  com¬ 
mand,  at  fuch  time  efpecially  when  he  was  framing  their  laws  and  them  to  all  poflible 
perfedtion  ?  But  they  were  to  look  back  to  the  Hrft  inftitution  ;  nay  rather  why  was  not 
that  individual  inftitution  brought  out  of  paradife,  as  was  that  of  the  fabbath,  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  body  of  the  law,  that  men  might  have  underftood  it  to  be  a  command  ?  for 
that  any  fentence  that  bears  the  refemblance  of  a  precept,  fet  there  fo  out  of  place  in  another 
world,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  whole  law,  and  not  once  mentioned  there,  fhould  be 
an  obliging  command  to  us,  is  very  difputable  •,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  denied  to  be  a 
command  without  further  difpute  :  however,  it  commands  not  abfolutely,  as  hath  been 
cleared,  but  only  with  reference  to  that  precedent  promife  of  God,  which  is  the  very 
ground  of  his  inftitution  :  if  that  appear  not  in  fome  tolerable  fort,  how  can  we  affirm 
fuch  a  matrimony  to  be  the  fame  which  God  inftituted  ?  In  fuch  an  accident  it  will  beft 
behoove  our  fobernefs  to  follow  rather  what  moral  Sinai  prefcribes  equal  to  our  ftrength, 
than  fondly  to  think  within  our  ftrength  all  that  loft  paradife  relates. 

CHAP.  XII. 

The  third  fhift  of  them  who  efteem  it  a  mere  judicial  law.- 
Proved  again  to  be  a  law  of  moral  equity. 

ANother  while  it  fhall  fuffice  them,  that  it  was  not  a  moral  but  a  judicial  law,  and  fo 
was  abrogated  :  nay  rather  not  abrogated  becaufe  judicial ;  which  law  the  mini- 
ftry  of  Chrift  came  not  to  deal  with.  And  who  put  it  in  man’s  power  to  exempt,  where 
Chrift  fpeaks  in  general  of  not  abrogating  “  the  leaft  jot  or  tittle,”  and  in  fpecial  not  that 
of  divorce,  becaufe  it  follows  among  thofe  laws  which  he  promifed  exprefly  not  to  abro¬ 
gate,  but  to  vindicate  from  abufive  traditions  ?  which  is  moft  evidently  to  be  feen  in  the 
xvi.  of  Luke,  where  this  caution  of  not  abrogating  is  inferted  immediately,  and  not 
otherwife  than  purpofely,  when  no  other  point  of  the  law  is  touched  but  that  of  divorce. 
And  if  we  mark  the  31ft  verfe  of  Mat.  v.  he  there  cites  not  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  the 
licentious  glofs  which  traduced  the  law  ;  that  therefore  which  he  cited,  that  he  abro¬ 
gated,  and  not  only  abrogated,  but  difallowed  and  flatly  condemned ;  which  could  not 
be  the  law  of  Mofes,  for  that  had  been  foully  to  the  rebuke  of  his  great  fervant.  To 
abrogate  a  law  made  with  God’s  allowance,  had  been  to  tell  us  only  that  fuch  a  law  was 
now  to  ceafe  :  but  to  refute  it  with  an  ignominious  note  of  civilizing  adultery,  cafts  the 
reproof  which  was  meant  only  to  the  Pharifees,  even  upon  him  that  made  the  law.  But 
yet  if  that  be  judicial  which  belongs  to  a  civil  court,  this  law  is  lefs  judicial  than  nine  of 
the  ten  commandments :  for  antiquaries  affirm,  that  divorces  proceeded  among  the  Jews 
without  knowledge  of  the  magiftrate,  only  with  hands  and  feals  under  the  teftimony  of 
fome  Rabbi’s  to  be  then  prefent.  Perkins,  in  “  a  Treatife  of  Confcience,”  grants,  that' 
what  in  the  judicial  law  is  of  common  equity,  binds  alfo  the  Chriftian  :  and  how  to  judge 
of  this,  prefcribes  two  ways  :  if  wife  nations  have  enabled  the  like  decree  :  or  if  it  main¬ 
tain  the  good  of  family,  church,  or  commonwealth.  This  therefore  is  a  pure  moral 
oeconomical  law,  too  haftily  imputed  of  tolerating  fin ;  being  rather  fo  clear  in  nature 
and  reafon,  that  it  was  left  to  a  man’s  own  arbitrement  to  be  determined  between  God 
and  his  own  confcience ;  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  in  every  wife  nation :  the  re- 
ftraint  whereof,  who  is  not  too  thick-fighted,  may  fee  how  hurtful  and  diftraiflive  it  is 
to  the  houfe,  the  church,  and  commonwealth.  And  that  power  which  Chrift  never  took 
from  the  mafter  of  a  family,  but  reftified  only  to  a  right  and  wary  ufe  at  home ;  that 
power  the  undifcerning  canonift  hath  improperly  ufurpt  in  his  court-leet,  and  befcribbled 
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with  a  thoufand  trifling  impertinencies,  which  yet  have  filled  the  life  of  man  with  ferious 
trouble  and  calamity.  Yet  grant  it  were  of  old  a  judicial  law,  it  need  not  be  the  lefs 
moral  for  that,  being  converfantas  it  is.  about  virtue  or  vice.  And  our  Saviour  difputes 
•not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was  not  his  office,  but  the  morality  of  divorce,  whether 
it  be  adultery  or  no  ;  if  therefore  he  touch  the  lav/ of  Mofes  at  all,  he  touches  the  moral 
part  thereof,  which  is  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  the  covenant  of  grace  fliould  reform  the 
e^adt  and  perfedt  law  of  works,  eternal  and  immutable  ;  or  if  he  touch  not  the  law  at 
all,  then  is  not  the  allowance  thereof  difallowed  to  us. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

The  ridiculous  opinion  that  divorce  was  permitted  from  the  cuftom 
in  JEgypt.  That  Mofes  gave  not  this  law  unwillingly.  Perkins 
confefles  this  law  was  not  abrogated. 

OThers  are  fo  ridiculous  as  to  alledge  that  this  licence  of  divorcing  was  given  them 
becaufe  they  were  fo  accuftomed  in  J£gypt.  As  If  an  ill  cuftom  were  to  be  kept 
to  all  pofterity  ;  for  the  difpenfation  is  both  univerfal  and  of  time  unlimited,  and  fo  in¬ 
deed  no  difpenfation  at  all  :  for  the  over-dated  difpenfation  of  a  'thing  unlawful,  ferves 
for  nothing  but  to  increafe  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  makes  men  but  wax  more  incorrigible  ; 
which  were  a  great  reproach  to  be  faid  of  any  law  or  allowance  that  God  fhould  give  us. 
In  thefe  opinions  it  would  be  more  religion  to  advife  well,  left  we  make  ourfelves  jufter 
than  God,  by  cenfuring  ralhly  that  for  fin  which  his  unfpotted  law  without  rebuke  al¬ 
lows,  and  his  people  without  being  confcious  of  difpleafing  him  have  ufed  :  and  if  we  can 
think  fo  of  Mofes,  as  that  the  Jewiflh  obftinacy  could  compel  him  to  write  fuch  impure 
permiflions  againft  the  word  of  God  and  his  own  judgment;  doubtlefs  it  was  his  part  to 
have  protefted  publickly  what  ftraits  he  was  driven  to,  and  to  have  declared  his  con- 
fcience,  when  he  gave  any  law  againft  his  mind  :  for  the  law  is  the  touch-ftone  of  fin 
and  of  confcience,  and  muft  not  be  intermixed  with  corrupt  indulgencies  ;  for  then  it  lofes 
the  greateft  praife  it  has  of  being  certain,  and  infallible,  not  leading  into  error  as  the 
Jews  were  led  by  this  connivance  of  Mofes,  if  it  were  a  connivance.  But  ftill  they  fly 
back  to  the  primitive  inftitution,  and  would  have  us  re-enter  paradife  againft  the  fword 
that  guards  it.  Whom  I  again  thus  reply  to,  that  the  place  in  Genefis  contains  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  fit  and  perfedt  marriage,  with  an  interdict  of  ever  divorcing  fuch  a  union  : 
but  where  nature  is  difcovered  to  have  never  joined  indeed,  but  vehemently  feeks  to 
part,  it  cannot  be  there  conceived  that  God  forbids  it ;  nay,  he  commands  it  both 
in  the  law  and  in  the  prophet  Malachy,  which  is  to  be  our  rule.  And  Perkins 
upon  this  chapter  of  Matthew  deals  plainly,  that  our  Saviour  here  confutes  not  Mofes’s 
.law,  but  the  falfe  glofles  that  depraved  the  law  ;  which  being  true,  Perkins  muft  needs 
grant,  that  fomething  then  is  left  to  that  law  which  Chrift  found  no  fault  with  *,  and  what 
can  that  be  but  the  confcionable  ufe  of  fuch  liberty,  as  the  plain  words  import  ?  So  that 
by  his  own  inference,  Chrift  did  not  abfolutely  intend  to  reftrain  all  divorces  to  the  only 
vcaufe  of  adultery.  This  therefore  is  the  true  fcope  of  our  Saviour’s  will,  that  he  who 
looks  upon  the  law  concerning  divorce,  fhould  alfo  look  back  upon  the  inftitution,  that 
he  may  endeavour  what  is  perfected :  and  he  that  looks  upon  the  inftitution  fhall  not  re- 
fufe  as  finful  and  unlawful  thofe  allowances  which  God  affords  him  in  his  following  law, 
left  he  make  himfelf  purer  than  his  maker,  and  prefuming  above  ftrength,  flip  into 
temptations  irrecoverably.  For  this  is  wonderful,  that  in  all  thofe  decrees  concerning 
marriage,  God  fliould  never  once  mention  the  prime  inftitution  to  difluade  them  from 
divorcing,  and  that  he  fliould  forbid  fmaller  fins  as  oppofite  to  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts, 
and  let  this  adulterous  matter  of  divorce  pafs  ever  unreproved. 
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This  is  alfo  to  be  marvelled,  that  feeing  Chrift  did  not  condemn  whatever  it  was  that 
Mofes  fuffered,  and  that  thereupon  the  Chriftian  magiftrate  permits  ufury  and  open 
ftews,  and  herewith  us  adultery  to  be  fo  nightly  punifhed,  which  was.  punifhed  by  death 
to  thefe  hard-hearted  Jews ;  why  we  fhould  ftrain  thus  at  the  matter  of  divorce,  which 
may  ftand  fo  much  witty  charity  to  permit,  and  make  no  fcruple  to  allow  ufury  efteemed 
to  be  fo  much  againft  charity  ?  But  this  it  is  to  embroil  ourfelves  againft  the  righteous 
and  all- wife  judgments  and  ftatutes  of  God  ;  which  are  not  variable  and  contrarious,  as  we 
would  make  them,  one  while  permitting,  and  another  while  forbidding,  but  are  moft 
conftant  and  moft  harmonious  each  to  other.  For  how  can  the  uncorrupt  and  majeftic 
law  of  God,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  wages  of  life  and  death,  harbour  fuch  a  repugnance. 
within  herfelf,  as  to  require  an  unexempted  and  impartial  obedience  to  all  her  decrees, 
either  from  us  or  from  our  mediator,  and  yet  debafe  herfelf  to  faulter  fo  many  ages  with 
circumcifed  adulteries  by  unclean  and  flubbering  permiffions  ? 

CHAP.  XIV. 

That  Beza’s  opinion  of  regulating  fin  by  apofiolic  law  cannot  be; 

found. 

YET  Beza’s  opinion  is,  that  a  politic  law,  (but  what  politic  law',  I  know  not,  unlefs 
one  of  Machiavel’s)  may  regulate  fin ;  may  bear  indeed,  I  grant,  with  imperfection 
for  a  time,  as  thofe  canons  of  the  Apoftles  did  in  ceremonial  things  :  but  as  for  fin,  the 
effence  of  it  cannot  confift  with  rule  ;  and  if  the  law  fail  to  regulate  fin,  and  not  to  take 
it  utterly  away,  it  neceflarily  confirms  and  eftablifhes  fin.  To  make  a  regularity  of  fin 
by  law,  either  the  law  muft  ftreighten  fin  into  no  fin,  or  fin  muft  crook  the  law  into  no 
law.  The  judicial  law  can  ferve  to  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  prote&or  and  champion 
of  religion  and  honeft  civility,  as  is  fet  down  plainly  Rom.  xiii.  and  is  but  the  arm  of 
moral  law,  which  can  no  more  be  feparate  from  juftice,  than  juftice  from  virtue.  Their 
office  alfo,  in  a  different  manner,  fteers  the  fame  courfe;  the  one  teaches  what  is  good 
by  precept,  the  other  unteaches  what  is  bad  by  punifhment.  But  if  we  give  way  to  po¬ 
litic  difpenfations  of  lewd  uncleannefs,  the  firft  good  confequence  of  fuch  a  relax  will  be 
the  juftifying  of  papal  ftews,  joined  with  a  toleration  of  epidemic  whoredom.  Juftice 
muft  revolt  from  the  end  of  her  authority,  and  become  the  patron  of  that  whereof  fhe 
was  created  the  punifher.  The  example  cf  ufury,  which  is  commonly  alledged,  makes 
againft  the  allegation  which  it  brings,  as  I  touched  before.  Befides  that  ufury,  fo  much 
as  is  permitted  by  the  magiftrate,  and  demanded  with  common  equity,  is  neither  againft 
the  word  of  God,  nor  the  rule  of  charity  ;  as  hath  been  often  dilcuffed  by  men  of  eminent 
learning  and  judgment.  There  muft  be  therefore  fome  other  example  found  out  to  fhew  us 
wherein  civil  policy  may  with  warrant  from  God  fettle  wickednefs  by  law,  and  make  that 
lawful  which  is  lawlefs.  Although  I  doubt  not  but  upon  deeper  consideration,  that  which 
is  true  in  phyfic  will  be  found  as  true  in  policy,  that  as  of  bad  pulfes  thofe  that  beat  moft 
in  order,  are  much  worfe  than  thofe  that  keep  the  moft  inordinate  circuit ;  fo  of  popular 
vices  thofe  that  may  be  committed  legally,  will  be  more  pernicious  than  thofe  that  are  left 
to  their  own  courfe  at  peril,  not  under  a  ftinted  privilege  to  fin  orderly  and  regularly’, 
which  is  an  implicite  contradiction,  but  under  due  and  fearlefs  execution  of  punifhmenr. 

The  political  law,  fince  it  cannot  regulate  vice,  is  to  reftrain  it  by  ufing  all  means  to  root 
it  out.  But  if  it  fuffer  the  weed  to  grow  up  to  any  pleafurable  or  contented  height  upon 
what  pretext  foever,  it  faftens  the  root,  it  prunes  and  drefies  vice,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
plant.  Let  no- man  doubt  therefore  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  fo  hurtful  or  difhonourable 
to  a  commonwealth,,  nor  fo  much,  to  the  hardening  of  hearts,  when  thofe  worfe  faults  pro* 
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•tended  to  be  feared  are  committed,  by  whofo  dares  under  ftridt  and  executed  penalty, 
as  when  thofe  lefs  faults  tolerated  for  fear  of  greater  harden  their  faces,  not  their  hearts 
•-only,  under  the  protection  of  public  authority.  For  what  lefs  indignity  were  this,  than 
as  it  juftice  herfelf,  the  queen  of  virtues  (defcending  from  her.  fceptered  royalty)  inftead 
of  conquering  fhould  compound  and  treat  with  fin,  her  eternal  adverfary  and  rebel,  upon 
ignoble  terms  ?  or  as  if  the  judicial  law  were  like  that  untrufty  fteward  in  the  gofpel, 
and  inftead  of  calling  in  the  debts  of  his  moral  matter,  thould  give  out  fubtile  and  fly 
.acquittances  to  keep  himfelf  from  begging  ?  Or  let  us  perfon  him  like  fome  wretched 
itinerary  judge,  who  to  gratify  his  delinquents  before  him,  would  let  them  bafely  break 
his  head,  left  they  thould  pull  him  from  the  bench,  and  throw  him  over  the  bar.  Un- 
lefs  we  had  rather  think  both  moral  and  judicial,  full  of  malice  and  deadly  purpofe,  con- 
fpired  to  let  the  debtor  Ifraelite,  the  feed  of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a  bankrupt  fcore, 
flattered  with  infufficient  and  enfnaring  difcharges,  that  fo  he  might  be  haled  to  a  more 
cruel  forfeit  for  all  the  indulgent  arrears  which  thofe  judicial  acquittances  had  engaged 
him  in.  No,  no,  this  cannot  be,  that  the  law,  whofe  integrity  and  faithfulnefs  is  next  to 
God,  fhould  be  either  the  fhamelefs  broker  of  our  impunities,  or  the  intended  inftrument 
of  our  deftrudtion.  The  method  of  holy  corredtion,  fuoh  as  became  the  commonwealth 
of  Ifrael,  is  not  to  bribe  fin  with  fin,  to  capitulate  and  hire  out  one  crime  with  another ; 
but  with  more  noble  and  graceful  feverity  than  Popilius  the  Roman  legate  ufed  with 
Antiochus,  to  limit  and  level  out  the  diredt  way  from  vice  to  virtue,  with  ftraighteft 
and  exadteft  lines  on  either  fide,  not  winding  or  indenting  fo  much  as  to  the  right  hand 
of  fair  pretences.  Violence  indeed  and  infurrection  may  force  the  law  to  fuffer  what  it 
cannot  mend  ;  but  to  write  a  decree  in  allowance  of  fin,  as  foon  can  the  hand  of  juftice  rot 
off.  Let  this  be  ever  concluded  as  a  truth  that  will  outlive  the  faith  of  thofe  that  feek 
to  bear  it  down. 

CHAP.  XV. 

That  divorce  was  not  given  for  wives  only,  as  Beza,  and  Pareus 

write.  More  of  the  inftitution. 

LAftly,  if  divorce  were  granted,  as  Beza  and  others  fay,  not  for  men,  but  to  releafe 
afflidted  wives  ;  certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  difpenfation,  but  a  moft  merciful  law  ; 
and  why  it  fhould  not  yet  be  in  force  being  wholly  as  needful,  I  know  not  what  can  be 
in  caufe  but  fenfelefs  cruelty.  But  yet  to  fay,  divorce  was  granted  for  relief  of  wives 
rather  than  of  hufbands,  is  but  weakly  conjectured,  and  is  manifeftly  the  extreme  fhift 
of  a  huddled  expofition.  Whenas  it  could  not  be  found  how  hardnefs  of  heart  fhould 
be  leffened  by  liberty  of  divorce,  a  fancy  was  devifed  to  hide  the  flaw,  by  commenting 
that  divorce  was  permitted  only  for  the  help  of  wives.  Palpably  uxorious !  who  can 
be  ignorant  that  woman  was  created  for  man,  and  not  man  for  woman,  and  that 
a  hufband  may  be  injured  as  infufferably  in  marriage  as  a  wife  ?  What  an  injury  is  it 
after  wedlock  not  to  be  beloved?  what  to  be  flighted?  what  to  be  contended  with  in 
point  of  houfe-rule  who  fhall  be  the  head ;  not  for  any  parity  of  wifdom,  for  that  were 
Something  reafonable,  but  out  of  a  female  pride  ?  4  I  fuffer  not,5  faith  St.  Paul,  4  the 
woman  to  ufurp  authority  over  the  man.5  If  the  apoftle  could  not  fuffer  it,  into  what 
mould  is  he  mortified  that  can  ?  Solomon  faith,  4  That  a  bad  wife  is  to  her  hufband  as 
rottennefs  to  his  bones,  a  continual  dropping.  Better  dwell  in  the  corner  of  a  houfe-top, 
or  in  the  wildernefs,5  than  with  fuch  an  one.  4  Whofo  hideth  her,  hideth  the  wind,  and 
one  of  the  four  mifchiefs  which  the  earth  cannot  bear.5  If  the  fpirit  of  God  wrote  fuch 
aggravations  as  thefe,  and  (as  may  be  gueft  by  thefe  fimilitudes)  counfels  the  man  rather 
to  divorce  than  to  live  with  fuch  a  collegue  and  yet  on  tire  other  fide  expreffes  nothing 
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of  the  wife’s  fuffering  with  a  bad  hufband  :  Is  it  not  moft  likely  that  God  in  his  law  had 
more  pity  towards  man  thus  wedlocked,  than  towards  the  woman  that  was  created  for 
another  ?  The  fame  fpirit  relates  to  us  the  courfe  which  the  Medes  and  Perfians  took  by 
occafion  of  Vafhti,  whofe  meer  denial  to  come  at  her  hufband’s  fending,  loft  her  the  being 
queen  any  longer,  and  fet  up  a  wholfome  law,  ‘  that  every  man  ftiould  bear  rule  in  his 
own  houfe.’  And  the  divine  relater  fhews  us  not  the  leaft  fign  of  difliking  what  v/as 
done ;  how  fhould  he,  if  Mofes  long  before  was  nothing  lefs  mindful  of  the  honour  and 
pre-eminence  due  to  man  ?  So  that  to  fay  divorce  was  granted  for  woman  rather  than 
man,  was  but  fondly  invented.  Efteeming  therefore  to  have  afferted  thus  an  injured  law 
of  Mofes,  from  the  unwarranted  and  guilty  name  of  a  difpenfation,  to  be  again  a  moft 
equal  and  requifite  law,  we  have  the  word  of  Chrift  himfelf,  that  he  came  not  to  alter 
the  leaft  tittle  of  it  *,  and  fignifies  no  fmall  difpleafure  againft  him  that  fhall  teach  to  do 
fo.  On  which  relying,  I  fhall  not  much  waver  to  affirm,  that  thofe  words  which  are 
made  to  intimate  as  if  they  forbad  all  divorce,  but  for  adultery,  (though  Mofes  have 
conftituted  otherwife)  thofe  words  taken  circumfcriptly,  without  regard  to  any  prece¬ 
dent  law  of  Mofes,  or  atteftation  of  Chrift  himfelf,  or  without  care  to  preferve  thofe 
his  fundamental  and  fuperior  laws  of  nature  and  charity,  to  which  all  other  ordinances 
give  up  their  feal,  are  as  much  againft  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion,  as  thofe 
words  of  ‘  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  Body,’  elementally  underftood,  are  againft  nature 
and  fenfe. 

And  furely  the  reftoring  of  this  degraded  law  hath  well  recompenfed  the  diligence  was 
ufed  by  enlightening  us  further  to  find  out  wherefore  Chrift  took  off  the  Pharilees  from 
alledging  the  law,  and  referred  them  to  the  firft  inftitution  *,  not  condemning,  altering, 
or  abolifhing  this  precept  of  divorce,  which  is  plainly  moral,  for  that  were  againft  his 
truth,  his  promife,  and  his  prophetic  office ;  but  knowing  how  fallacioufly  they  had 
cited  and  concealed  the  particular  and  natural  reafon  of  the  law  that  they  might  juftify 
any  froward  reafon  of  their  own,  he  lets  go  that  fophiftry  unconvinced  •,  for  that  had 
been  to  teach  them  elfe,  which  his  purpofe  was  not.  And  fince  they  had  taken  a  liberty 
which  the  law  gave  not,  he  amufes  and  repels  their  tempting  pride  with  a  perfection  of 
paradife,  which  the  law  required  not  i  not  thereby  to  oblige  our  performance  to  that 
whereto  the  law  never  enjoined  the  fallen  eftate  of  man  :  for  if  the  firft  inftitution  muft 
make  wedloc,  whatever  happen,  infeparable  to  us,  it  muft  make  it  alfo  as  perfeCt,  as 
meetly  helpful,  and  as  comfortable  as  God  promifed  it  fhould  be,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree ; 
otherwife  it  is  not  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  ftrength  of  man,  that  he  fhould  be  re¬ 
duced  into  fuch  indiffoluble  bonds  to  his  affured  mifery,  if  all  the  other  conditions  of 
that  covenant  be  manifeftly  altered. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  to  be  underftood  that  they  muft  be  one  flefh  ;  and  how  that 
thofe  whom  God  hath  joined,  Man  fhould  not  funder. 

NEXT  he  faith,  c  they  muft  be  one  flefh  which,  when  all  conjefturing  is  done, 
will  be  found  to  import  no  more  but  to  make  legitimate  and  good  the  carnal  a6t, 
which  elfe  might  feem  to  have  fomething  of  pollution  in  it  •,  and  infers  thus  much  over, 
that  the  fit  union  of  their  fouls  be  fuch  as  may  even  incorporate  them  to  love  and  amity  •, 
but  that  can  never  be  where  no  correfpondence  is  of  the  mind ;  nay,  inftead  of  being 
one  flelh,  they  will  be  rather  two  carcaffes  chained  unnaturally  together ;  or,  as  it  may 
happen,  a  living  foul  bound  to  a  dead  corpfe  ;  a  punifhment  too  like  that  inffifted  by 
the  tyrant  Mezentius,  fo  little  worthy  to  be  received  as  that  remedy  of  lonelinefs  which 
Vol.  I.  F  f  God 
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God  meant  us.  Since  we  know  it  is  not  the  joining  of  another  body  will  remove  lone- 
linefs,  but  the  uniting  of  another  compliable  mind;  and  that  it  is  no  blefling  but  a  tor¬ 
ment,  nay  a  bale  and  brutifh  condition  to  be  one  flefti,  unlefs  where  nature  can  in 
fome  meafure  fix  a  unity  of  difpofition.  The  meaning,  therefore  of  thefe  words,  ‘  For., 
this  caufe  fhall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  fhall  cleave  to  his  wife,’  was- 
Frit  to  fhew  us  the  dear  affection  which  naturally  grows  in  every  not  unnatural  marriage, 
even  to  the  leaving  of  parents,  or  other  familiarity  whatfoever.  Next,  it  j uftifi.es  a  man 
in  fo  doing,  that  nothing  is  done  undutifully  to  father  or  mother.  But  he  that  fhould 
be  here  ffemly  commanded  to  cleave  to  his  error,  a  difpofition  which  to  his  he  finds  will 
never  cement,  a  quotidian  of  forrow  and  difcontent  in  his  houfe ;  let  us  be  excufed  to 
paufe  a  little,  and  bethink  us  every  way  round  ere  we  lay  fuch  a  flat  folecifrn  upon  the  gra¬ 
cious,  and  certainly  not  inexorable,  not  ruthlels  and  flinty  ordinance  of  marriage.  For  if  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words  mull  be  thus  blocked  up  within  their  own  letters  from  all  equity 
and  fair  deduction,  they  will  ierve  then  well  indeed  their  turn,  who  affirm  divorce 
to  have  been  granted  only  for  wives ;  whenas  we  fee  no  word  of  this  text  binds  women,, 
but  men  only,  what  it  binds.  No  marvel  then  if  Salomith  (Sifter  to  Herod)  lent  a  writ, 
of  eafe  to  Coftobarus  her  hufband,  which  (as  Jofephus  there  attefts)  was  lawful  only  to 
men.  No  marvel  though  Placidia,  the  After  of  Honorius,  threatned  the  like  to  earl 
Conftantius  for  a  trivial  caufe,  as  Photius  relates  from  Olympiodorus.  No  marvel  any 
thing,  if  letters  muft  be  turned  into  palifadoes,  to  ftake  out  all  requifite  fenfe  from  en* 
tering  to  their  due  enlargement. 

Laftly,  Chrift  himfelf  tells  who  fhould  not  be  put  afunder,  namely,  thofe  whom. 
God  hath  joined.  A  plain  lolution  of  this  great  controverfy,  if  men  would' but  ufe  their 
eyes ;  for  when  is  it  that  God  may  be  faid  to  join  ?  when  the  parties  and  their  friends 
confent  ?  No  furely,  for  that  may  concur  to  lewdeft  ends.  Or  is  it  wjien  Churchy- 
rites  are  finifhed  ?  Neither;  for  the  efficacy  of  thofe  depends -upon  the  prefuppofed  fit- 
nefs  of  either  party.  Perhaps  after  carnal  knowledge :  leaft  ol  all ;  for  that  may  join 
peri'ons  whom  neither  law  nor  nature  dares  Join.  ’Tis  left,  that  only  then,  when  the 
minds  are  fitly  difpofed  and  enabled  to  maintain  a  chearful  converfation,  to  the  folace  ancf 
love  of  each  other,  according  as  God  intended  and  promifed  in  the  very  firft  foundation 
of  matrimony,  4  1  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him  for  furely  what  God  intended 
and  promiled,  that  only  can  be  thought  to  be  his  joining,  and  not  the  contrary.  Sa 
Iikewife  the  apoftle  witnefieth,  i  Cor.  vii.  1 5.  that  in  marriage  4  God  hath  called  us  to 
peace.’  And  doubtlefs  in  what  refpebt  he  hath  called  us  to  marriage,  in  that  alfo  he  hath 
joined  us.  The  reft,  whom  either  difproportion  or  deadneis  of  fpirit,  or  fomething  dif- 
tafteful  and  averfe  in  the  immutable  bent  of  nature  renders  conjugal,  error  may  have 
joined,  but  God  never  joined  againft  the  meaning  of  his  own  ordinance.  And  if  lie 
joined  them  not,  then  is  there  no  power  above  their  own  confent  to  hinder  them  from 
unjoining,  when  they  cannot  reap  the  fobereft  ends  of  being  together  in  any  tolerable 
fort.  Neither  can  it  be  faid  properly  that  fuch  twain  were  ever  divorced,  but  only  part¬ 
ed  from  eacli  other,  as  two  peribns  uncomjunctive  are  unmarriable  together.  But  ifl, 
whom  God  hath  made  a  fit  help,  frowardneis  or  private  injuries  hath  made  unfit,  that 
being  the  fecret  of  marriage,  God  can  better  judge  than  man,  neither  is  man  indeed  fit 
or  able  to  decide  this  matter  :  however  it  be,  undoubtedly  a  peaceful  divorce  is  a  lefs 
evil,  and  id's  in  fcandal  than  hateful,  hard-hearted*  and  deftru&ive  continuance  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  judgment  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift,  that  juftifies  him  in  chufing  the  lefs  evil; 
which  if  it  were  an  honeft  and  civil  prudence  in  the  law,  what  is  there  in  the  gofpel 
forbidding  fuch  a  kind  of  legal  wifdom,  though  we  fhould  admit  the  common  expofitors  l 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

The  fentence  of  Chrift:  concerning  Divorce  how  to  be  expounded. 
What  Grotius  hath  obferved.  Other  Additions. 

HAving  thus  unfolded  thofe  ambiguous  reafons,  wherewith  Chrift  (as  his  wont  was) 
gave  to  the  Pharifees  that  came  to  found  him  fuch  an  anfwer  as  they  defer ved,  it 
will  not  be  uneafy  to  explain  the  fentence  itfelf  that  now  follows ;  ‘  Whofoever  fhall  put 
away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  fhall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery.’  Firft  therefore  I  will  fet  down  what  is  obferved  by  Grotius  upon  this 
point,  a  man  of  general  learning.  Next,  I  produce  what  mine  own  thoughts  gave  me 
before  I  had  feen  his  annotations.  Origen,  faith  he,  notes  that  Chrift  named  adultery 
rather  as  one  example  of  other  like  cafes,  than  as  one  only  exception  •,  and  that  is  fre¬ 
quent  not  only  in  human  but  in  divine  laws,  to  exprefs  one  kind  of  faCt,  whereby  other 
caufes  of  like  nature  may  have  the  like  plea,  as  Exod.  xxi.  18, 19,  20,  26.  Deut.  xix.  5. 
And  from  the  maxims  of  civil  law  he  mews,  that  even  in  fharpeft  penal  laws  the  fame 
reafon  hath  the  fame  right ;  and  in  gentler  laws,  that  from  like  caufes  to  like  the  law 
interprets  rightly.  But  it  may  be  objected,  faith  he,  that  nothing  deflroys  the  end  of 
wedlock  fo  much  as  adultery.  To  which  he  anfwers,  that  marriage  was  not  ordained 
only  for  copulation,  but  for  mutual  help  and  comfort  of  life  :  and  if  we  mark  diligently 
the  nature  of  our  Saviour’s  commands,  we  fhall  find  that  both  their  beginning  and  their 
end  confifts  in  charity  *,  whofe  will  is  that  we  fhould  fo  be  good  to  others,  as  that  we 
be  not  cruel  to  ourfelves  :  and  hence  it  appears  why  Mark  and  Luke,  and  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  mentioning  this  precept  of  Chrift,  add  no  exception,  becaufe  exceptions 
that  arife  from  natural  equity  are  included  filently  under  general  terms  :  it  would  be 
confidered  therefore  whether  the  fame  equity  may  not  have  place  in  other  cafes  lefs  fre¬ 
quent.  Thus  far  he.  From  hence  is  what  I  add  :  Firft,  that  this,  faying  of  Chrift,  as 
it  is  ufually  expounded,  can  be  no  law  at  all,  that  a  man  for  no  caufe  fhould  feparate 
but  for  adultery,  except  it  be  a  fupematural  law,  not  binding  us  as  we  now  are ;  had 
it  been  the  law  of  nature,  either  the  Jews,  or  fome  other  wile  and  civil  nation  would 
have  prefied  it :  or  let  it  be  fo,  yet  that  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  whereby  a  man  hath  leave 
to  part,  whenas  for  juft  and  natural  caufe  difeovered  he  cannot  love,  is  a  law  ancienter 
and  deeper  engraven  in  blamelefs  nature  than  the  other  :  therefore  the  infpired  law-giver 
Mofes  took  care  that  this  fhould  be  fpecified  and  allowed  •,  the  other  he  let  vanifh  ia 
filence,  not  once  repeated  in  the  volume  of  his  law,  even  as  the  reafon  of  it  vanifhed 
with  paradife.  Secondly,  this  can  be  no  new  command,  for  the  gofpel  enjoins  no  new 
morality,  fave  only  the  infinite  enlargement  of  charity,  which  in  this  refpeCt  is  called 
the  new  Commandment  by  St.  John,  as  being  the  accompliftiment  of  every  command. 
Thirdly,  it  is  no  command  of  perfection  further  than  it  partakes  of  charity,  which  is, 
‘  the  bond  of  perfection.’  Thofe  commands  therefore  which  compel  us  to  felf-cruelty 
above  our  ftrength,  fo  hardly  will  help  forward'  to  perfection,  that  they  hinder  and  fet 
backward  in  all  the  common  rudiments  of  chriftianity,  as  was  proved.  It  being  thus 
clear  that  the  words  of  Chrift  can  be  no  kind  of  command  as  they  are  vulgarly  taken, 
we  fhall  now  fee  in  what  fenfe  they  may  be  a  command,  and  that  an  excellent  one,  the 
fame  with  that  of  Mofes,  and  no  other.  Mofes  had  granted,  that  only  for  a  natural  an¬ 
noyance,  defeCt,  or  diflike,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  (for  fo  the  Hebrew  word  plainly 
notes)  which  a  man  could  not  force  himfelf  to  live  with,  he  might  give  a  bill  of  di¬ 
vorce,  thereby  forbidding  any  other  caufe  wherein  amendment  or  reconciliation  might 
have  place.  This  law  the  Pharifees  depraving,  extended  to  any  flight  contentious  caufe 
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whatfoever.  Chrift  therefore  feeing  where  they  halted,  urges  the  negative  part  of  the 
law,  which  is  neceffarily  underftood  (for  the  determinate  permiflion  of  Mofes  binds  them 
from  further  licence)  and  checking  their  fupercilious  drift,  declares  that  no  accidental, 
temporary,  or  reconcilable  offence  (except  fornication)  can  juftify  a  divorce.  He  touches 
not  here  thofe  natural  and  perpetual  hindrances  of  fociety,  whether  in  body  or  mind, 
which  are  not  to  be  removed  ;  for  fuch  as  they  are  apteft  to  caufe  an  unchangeable  of¬ 
fence,  fo  are  they  not  capable  of  reconcilement,  becaufe  not  of  amendment :  they  do 
not  break  indeed,  but  they  annihilate  the  bands  of  marriage  more  than  adultery.  For 
that  fault  committed  argues  not  always  a  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental  againft  whom 
it  is  committed  ;  neither  does  it  infer  a  difability  of  all  future  helpfulnefs,  or  loyalty,  or 
loving  agreement,  being  once  paft  and  pardoned,  where  it  can  be  pardoned  :  but  that 
which  naturally  di'!aftes,  and  ‘  finds  no  favour  in  the  eyes’  of  matrimony,  can  never  be 
concealed,  never  appeafed,  never  intermitted,  but  proves  a  perpetual  nullity  of  love  and 
contentment,  a  folitude  and  dead  vacation  of  all  acceptable  converfing.  Mofes  there¬ 
fore  permits  divorce,  but  in  cafes  only  that  have  no  hands  to  join,  and  more  need  fepa- 
rating  than  adultery.  Chrift  forbids  it,  but  in  matters  only  that  may  accord,  and 
thofe  lefs  than  fornication.  Thus  is  Mofes  law  here  plainly  confirmed,  and  thofe 
caufes  which  he  permitted  not  a  jot  gainfaid.  And  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this 
place  I  prove  by  no  lefs  an  author  than  St.  Paul  himfelf,  i  Cor.  vii.  io,  n.  upon  which 
text  interpreters  agree,  that  the  apoftle  only  repeats  the  precept  of  Chrift :  where  while 
he  fpeaks  of  the  4  wife’s  reconcilement  to  her  hufband,’  he  puts  it  out  of  controverfy, 
that  our  Saviour  meant  chiefly  matters  of  ftrife  and  reconcilement ;  of  which  fort  he 
would  not  that  any  difference  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  divorce,  except  fornication. 
And  that  we  may  learn  better  how  to  value  a  grave  and  prudent  law  of  Mofes,  and 
how  unadvifedly  we  fmatter  with  our  lips,  when  we  talk  of  Cnrift’s  abolifhing  any  judi¬ 
cial  law  of  his  great  father,  except  in  fome  circumftances  which  are  judaical  rather  than 
judicial,  and  need  no  abolifhing,  but  ceafe  of  themfelves  •,  I  fay  again,  that  this  recited 
Law  of  Mofes  contains  a  caufe  of  divorce  greater  beyond  compare  than  that  for  adultery : 
and  whofo  cannot  fo  conceive  it,  errs  and  wrongs  exceedingly  a  law  of  deep  wifdom  for 
want  of  well  fathoming.  For  let  him  mark,  no  man  urges  the  juft  divorcing  of  adul¬ 
tery  as  it  is  a  fin,  but  as  it  is  an  injury  to  marriage  •,  and  though  it  be  but  once  com¬ 
mitted,  and  that  without  malice,  whether  through  importunity  or  opportunity,  the  gof- 
pel  does  not  therefore  diffuade  him  who  would  therefore  divorce  ;  but  that  natural  hatred, 
whenever  it  arifes,  is  a  greater  evil  in  marriage  than  the  accident  of  adultery,  a  greater 
defrauding,  a  greater  injuftice,  and  yet  not  blameable,  he  who  underftands  not  after  all 
this  representing,  I  doubt  his  will  like  a  hard  fpleen  draws  fafter  than  his  underftanding 
can  well  fanguify  :  Nor  did  that  man  ever  know  or  feel  what  it  is  to  love  truly,  nor 
ever  yet  comprehended  in  his  thoughts  what  the  true  intent  of  marriage  is.  And  this  alfo 
will  be  fomewhat  above  his  reach,  but  yet  no  lefs  a  truth  for  lack  of  his  perfpedtive, 
that  as  no  man  apprehends  what  vice  is  fo  well  as  he  who  is  truly  virtuous,  no  man 
knows  Hell  like  him  wffo  converfes  moft  in  Heaven ;  fo  there  is  none  that  can  eftimate 
the  evil  and  the  affii&ion  of  a  natural  hatred  in  matrimony,  unlefs  he  have  a  foul  gentle 
enough  and  fpacious  enough  to  contemplate  what  is  true  love. 

And  the  reafon  why  men  fo  difefteem  this  wife -judging  law  of  God,  and  count  hate, 
or  4  the  not  finding  of  favour,’  as  it  is  there  termed,  a  humorous,  a  difhoneft,  and  flight 
caufe  of  divorce,  is  becaufe  themfelves  apprehend  fo  little  of  what  true  concord  means  : 
for  if  they  did,  they  would  be  jufter  in  their  balancing  between  natural  hatred  and  cafual 
adultery;  this  being  but  a  tranfient  injury,  and  foon  amended,  I  mean  as  to  the  party 
againft  whom  the  trefpafs  is :  but  that  other  being  an  unfpeakable  and  unremitting  forrow 
and  offence,  whereof  no  amends  can  be  made,  no  cure,  no  ceafing  but  by  divorce,  which 
‘like  a  divine  touch  in  one  moment  heals  all,  and  (like  the  word  of  God)  in  one  inftant 
hulhes  outrageous  tempefts  into  a  fudden  ftillnefs  and  peaceful  calm.  Yet  all  this  fo 
4  great 
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great  a  good  of  God’s  own  enlarging  to  us,  is  by  the  hard  reins  of  them  that  /It  us, 
wholly  diverted  and  imbezelled  from  us.  Maligners  of  mankind  !  But  who  hath  taught 
you  to  mangle  thus,  and  make  more  gafhes  in  the  miferies  of  a  blamelefs  creature,  with 
the  leaden  daggers  of  your  literal  decrees,  to  whofe  eafe  you  cannot  add  the  tithe  of  one 
fmall  atom,  but  by  letting  alone  your  unhelpful  furgery.  As  for  fuch  as  think  wandring 
concupifcence  to  be  here  newly  and  more  precifely  forbidden  than  it  was  before  ;  it  the 
apoftle  can  convince  them,  we  know  that  we  are  to  ‘  know  luft  by  the  law,’  and  not 
by  any  new  difcovery  of  the  gofpel.  The  law  of  Mofes  knew  what  it  permitted,  and 
the  gofpel  knew  what  it  forbid  •,  he  that  under  a  peevifh  conceit  of  debarring  concupif¬ 
cence,  fhall  go  about  to  make  a  novice  of  Mofes,  (not  to  fay  a  worfe  thing,  tor  reve¬ 
rence  fake)  and  fuch  a  one  of  God  himfelf  as  is  a  horror  to  think,  to  bind  our  Saviour 
in  the  default  of  a  downright  promife-breaking,  and  to  bind  the  difunions  of  complain¬ 
ing  nature,  in  chains  together,  and  curb  them  with  a  canon  bit  •,  it  is  he  that  commits 
all  the  whoredom  and  adultery  which  himfelf  adjudges,  befides  the  former  guilt  fo  ma¬ 
nifold  that  lies  upon  him.  And  if  none  of  thefe  confiderations,  with  all  their  weight 
and  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  difpofieffing  him  of  his  precious  literalifm,.  let  fome  one 
or  other  entreat  him  but  to  read  on  in  the  fame  xixth  of  Matth.  till  he  come  to  that 
place  that  fays,  ‘  Some  make  themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven’s  fake.’ 
And  if  then  he  pleafe  to  make  ufe  of  Origen’s  knife,  he  may  do  well  to  be  his  own 
carver. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Whether  the  words  of  our  Saviour  be  rightly  expounded  only  of 
adtual  fornication  to  be  the  caufe  of  Divorce.  The  opinion  of 
Grotius,  with  other  reafons. 

BUT  becaufe  we  know  that  Chrift  never  gave  a  judicial  law,  and  that  the  word 
Fornication  is  varioufly  fignificant  in  fcripture,  it  will  be  much  right  done  to  our 
Saviour’s  words,  to  confider  diligently  whether  it  be  meant  here  that  nothing  but  actual 
fornication  proved  by  witnefs  can  warrant  a  divorce  ;  for  fo  our  canon  law  judges.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  I  find  that  Grotius  on  this  place  hath  obferved  the  Chriftian  emperors, 
Theodofius  the  lid  and  Juftinian,  men  of  high  wifdom  and  reputed  piety,  decreed  it  to 
be  a  divorcive  fornication,  if  the  wife  attempted  either  againft  the  knowledge,  or  obfti- 
nately  againft  the  will  of  her  hufband,  fuch  things  as  gave  open  fufpicion  of  adulteriz¬ 
ing,  as  the  wilful  haunting  of  feafts,  and  invitations  with  men  not  of  her  near  kindred, 
the  lying  forth  of  her  houfe,  without  probable  caufe,  the  frequenting  of  theatres  againft 
her  hufband’s  mind,  her  endeavour  to  prevent  or  deftroy  conception.  Hence  that  of 
jerom,  ‘  where  fornication  is  fufpedted,  the  wife  may  lawfully  be  divorced  not  that 
every  motion  of  a  jealous  mind  flhould  be  regarded,  but  that  it  fhould  not  be  exacted 
to  prove  all  things  by  the  vifibility  of  law  witnefiing,  or  elfe  to  hood-wink  the  mind  : 
for  the  law  is  not  able  to  judge  of  thefe  things  but  by  the  rule  of  equity,  and.  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  wife  man  to  walk  the  middle  way  of  prudent  circumfpedtion,  neither  wretch¬ 
edly  jealous,  nor.  ftupidly  and  tamely  patient.  To  this  purpofe  hath  Grotius  in  his 
notes.  He  fhews  aifo  that  fornication  is  taken  in  fcripture  for  fuch  a  continual  head- 
ftrong  behaviour,  as  tends  to.  plain  contempt  of  the  hufband,  and  proves  it  out  of 
Judges  xix.  2.  where  the  Levite’s  wife  is  faid  to  have  played  the  whore  againft  him;, 
which  Jofephu:  and  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Chaldean,  interpret  only  of  ftubbornnefs*. 
and  rebellion  againft  her  hufband  :  and  to  this  I  add,  that  Kimchi,  .and  the  two  other.- 
rabbies  who  glois  the  text,  are  in  tne  fame  opinion.  Ben  Gerfom  reafons, .  that  had  it 

been 
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been  whoredom,  a  Jew  and  a  Levite  would  have  difdained  to  fetch  her  again.  And 
this  I  fhall  contribute,  that  had  it  been  whoredom,  (he  would  have  chofen  any  other 
place  to  run  to  than  to  her  father’s  houfe,  it  being  fo  infamous  for  an  Hebrew  woman  to 
play  the  harlot,  and  fo  opprobrious  to  the  parents.  Fornication  then  an  this  place  of  the 
Judges  is  underftood  for  ftubborn  difobedience  againft  the  hufband,  and  not  for  adultery* 
A  fin  of  that  fudden  adtivity,  as  to  be  already  committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but 
only  looked  unchaftely  :  which  yet  I  fhould  be  loth  to  judge  worthy  a  divorce,  though  in 
our  Saviour’s  language  it  be  called  adultery.  Neverthelefs  when  palpable  and  frequent 
figns  are  given,  the  law  of  God,  Numb.  v.  fo  far  gave  way  to  the  jealoufy  of  a  man, 
as  that  the  woman,  let  before  the  lanftuary  with  her  head  uncovered,  was  adjured  by  the 
pried:  to  fwear  whether  fhe  were  falfe  or  no,  and  conftrained  to  drink  that  4  bitter  water* 
with  an  undoubted  4  curfe  of  rottennefs  and  tympany*  to  follow,  unlefs  fhe  were  innocent. 
And  the  jealous  man  had  not  been  guiltlefs  before  God,  as  feems  by  the  laft  verfe,  if 
having  fuch  a  fufpicion  in  his  head,  he  fhould  negledt  his  trial ;  which  if  to  this  day  it 
be  net  to  be  ufed,  or  be  thought  as  uncertain  of  effedt  as  our  antiquated  law  of  Ordalium, 
yet  all  equity  will  judge  that  many  adulterous  demeanours,  which  are  of  lewd  fufpicion 
and  example,  may  be  held  fufficient  to  incur  a  divorce,  though  the  act  itfelf  hath  not 
been  proved.  And  feeing  the  generofity  of  our  nation  is  fo,  as  to  account  no  reproach 
more  abominable  than  to  be  nick-named  the  hufband  of  an  adulterefs ;  that  our  law 
fhould  not  be  as  ample  as  the  law  of  God,  to  vindicate  a  man  from  that  ignoble  fuffe- 
rance,  is  our  barbarous  unfkilfulnefs,  not  confidering  that  the  law  fhould  be'-exafperated 
according  to  our  eftimadon  of  the  injury.  And  if  it  muft  be  fuffered  till,  the  adt  be 
vifibly  proved,  Solomon  himfelf,  whole  judgment  will  be  granted  to  furpafs  the  acute- 
nefs  of  any  qanonifl,  confefies,  Prov.  xxx.  19,  20.  that  for  the  adl  of  adultery  it  is  as 
difficult  to  be  found  as  the  4  track  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  or  the  way  of  a  fhip  in  the  fea 
fb  that  a  man  may  be  put  to  unmanly  indignities  ere  it  be  found  out.  This  therefore  may 
be  enough  to  inform  us,  that  divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour  to  the 
utmoft  adl,  and  that  to  be  attefted  always  by  eye-witnefs,  but  may  be  extended  alfo  to 
divers  obvious  adtions,  which  either  plainly  lead  to  adultery,  or  give  fuch  preemption 
v/hereby  fenffble  men  may  fufpedt  the  deed  to  be  already  done.  And  this  the  rather 
may  be  thought,  in  that  our  Saviour  chofe  to  ufe  the  word  Fornication,  which  word  is 
found  to  fignify  other  matrimonial  tranfgreffions  of  main  breach  to  that  covenant  befides 
adtual  adultery.  For  that  fin  needed  not  the  riddance  of  divorce,  but  of  death  by  the 
law,  which  was  adtive  even  till  then  by  the  example  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ; 
or  if  the  law  had  been  dormant,  our  Saviour  was  more  likely  to  have  told  them  of  their 
negledt,  than  to  have  let  a  capital  crime  filently  fcape  into  a  divorce  :  or  if  it  be  faid, 
his  bufinefs  was  not  to  tell  them  what  was  criminal  in  the  civil  courts,  but  what  was 
finful  at  the  bar  of  confcience,  how  dare  they  then,  having  no  other  ground  than  thefe 
our  Saviour’s  words,  draw  that  into  the  trial  of  law,  which  both  by  Mofes  and  our  Savi¬ 
our  was  left  to  the jurifdidtion  of  confcience?  But  we  take  from  our  Saviour,  fay  they, 
only  that  it  was  adultery,  and  our  law  of  itfelf  applies  the  puniffiment.  But  by  their 
leave  that  fo  argue,  the  great  Law-giver  of  all  the  world,  who  knew  beft  what  was 
adultery,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile,  appointed  no  luch  applying,  and  never 
likes  when  mortal  men  will  be  vainly  prefuming  to  outftrip  his  juftice. 
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Chcift's  manner  of  teaching.  St;  Paul  adds  to  this  matter  of  di¬ 
vorce  without  command,  to  fliew  the  matter  to  be  of  equity,  not 
of  rigour.  That  the  bondage  of  a  Chriftian  may  be  as  much, 
and  his  peace  as  little,  in  fome  other  marriages  belldes  idola¬ 
trous.  If  thofe  arguments  therefore  be  good  in  that  one  cafe, 
why  not  in  thofe  other  ?  Therefore  the  Apoftle  himfelf  adds 

TOtg  TCliSTOig. 

THUS  at  length  we  fee  both  by  this  and  other  places,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  one 
faying  in  the  gofpel  but  muft  be  read  with  limitations  and  diftindlions  to  be  rightly 
underftood  ;  for  Chrift  gives  no  full  comments  or  continued  difcourfes,  but  (as  Demetrius 
the  rhetorician  phrafes  it)  fpeaks  oft  irr  monofyllables,  like  a  mailer  fcattering  the  heavenly 
grain  of  his  dodtrine  like  pearls  here  and  there,  -which  requires  a  fkillul  and  laborious 
gatherer,  who  muft  compare  the  words  he  finds  with  other  precepts,  with  the  end  of 
every  ordinance,  and  with  the  general  analogy  of  evangelic  dodtrine :  otherwife  many 
particular  fayings  would  be  but  ftrange  repugnant  riddles,  and  the  Church  would  offend 
in  granting  divorce  for  frigidity,  which  is  not  here  excepted  with  adultery,  but  by  them 
added.  And  this  was  it  undoubtedly,  which  gave  reafon  to  St.  Paul  of  his  own  authority, 
as  he  profeffes,  and  without  command  from  the  lord,  to  enlarge  the  feeming  conftrudtion 
of  thofe  places,  in  the  gofpel,  by  adding  a  cafe  wherein  a  perfon  deferted,  (which  is 
fomething  lefs  than  divorced5)  may  lawfully  marry  again.  And  having  declared  his 
opinion  in  one  cafe,  he  leaves  a  further  liberty  for  Chriffian  prudence  to  determine  in 
cafes  of  like  importance,  ufing  words  fo  plain  as  not  to  be  Ihifted  off,  *  that  a  brother  or 
a  filler  is  not  under  bondage  in  fuch  cafes  /  adding  alfo,  that  4  God  hath  called  us  to 
peace’  in  marriage. 

Now  if  it  be  plain  that  a  Chriftian  may  be  brought  into  unworthy  bondage,  and  his 
religious  peace  not  only  interrupted  now  and  then,  but  perpetually  and  finally  hindred  in 
wedlock,  by  mif-yoking.  with  a  diverfity  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  reafons  of 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  made  fpecial  to- that  one  cafe  of  infidelity,  but  are  of  equal  moment 
to  a  divorce,  wherever  Chriftian  liberty  and  peace  are  without  fault  equally  obftrufted  : 
That  the  ordinance  which  God  gave  to  our  comfort  may  not  be  pinned  upon  us  to  our 
undeferved  thraldom,  to  be  cooped  up  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  wedloc,  to  a  perpetual 
betrothed  lonelinefs  and  difcontent,  if  nothing  worfe  enfue.  There  being  nought  elfe  of 
marriage  left  between  fuch,  but  a  difpleafing  and  forced  remedy  againlt  the  fling  of  a 
brute  defire  :  which  flelhly  accuftoming  without  the  foul’s  union  and  commixture  of  in- 
telledlual  delight,  as  it  is  rather  a  foiling  than  a  fulfilling  of  marriage-rites,  fo  is  it  enough 
to  abafe  the  mettle  of  a  generous  fpirit,  and  finks  him  to  a  low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  en¬ 
deavour  in  all  his  a<ftions  j  or,  (which  is  worfe)  leaves  him  in  a  deipairing  plight  of  ab- 
je<ft  and  hardened  thoughts  :  which  condition  rather  than  a  good  man  ftiould  fall  into,  a 
man  ufeful  in  the  fervice  of  God  and  mankind,  Chrift  himfelf  hath  taught  us  to  difpenfe 
with  the  moft  facred  ordinance  of  his  worlhip,  even  for  a  bodily  healing  to  difpenfe  with 
that  holy  and  fpeculative  reft  of  fabbath,  much  more  then  with  the  erroneous  obfervanee 
of  an  ill-knotted  marriage,  for  the  fuftaining  of  an  overcharged  faith  and  perfeverance. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

The  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  that  4  charity  believeth  all  things.5 
What  is  to  be  faid  to  the  licence  which  is  vainly  feared  will  grow 
hereby.  What  to  thofe  who  never  have  done  prefcribing  pati¬ 
ence  in  this  cafe.  The  Papift  moft  fevere  againft  divorce,  yet 
moil  eafy  to  all  licence.  Of  all  the  miferies  in  marriage  God  is 
to  be  cleared,  and  the  faults  to  be  laid  on  man’s  unjuft  laws. 

AND  tho’  bad  caufes  would  take  licence  by  this  pretext,  if  that  cannot  be  remedied, 
upon  their  confcience  be  it  who  {hall  fo  do.  This  was  that  hardnefs  of  heart,  and 
a'bufe  of  a  good  law,  which  Mofes  was  content  to  fuffer,  rather  than  good  men  Ihould 
not  have  it  at  all  to  ufe  needfully.  And  he  who  to  run  after  one  loft  Iheep  left  ninety  nine 
of  his  own  flock  at  random  in  the  wildernefs,  would  little  perplex  his  thoughts  for  the 
obduring  of  nine  hundred  and  .ninety  fuch  as  will  daily  take  worfe  liberties,  whether  they 
have  permiftion  or  not.  To  conclude,  as  without  charity  God  hath  given  no  command¬ 
ment  to  men,  fo  without  it  neither  can  men  rightly  believe  any  commandment  given. 
For  every  ad  of  true  faith,  as  well  that  whereby  we  believe  the  law,  as  that  whereby  we 
endeavour  the  law,  is  wrought  in  us  by  charity,  according  to  that  in  the  divine  hymn  of 
St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  13.  4  Charity  believeth  all  things-,’  not  as  if  fhe  were  fo  credulous, 
which  is  the  expofition  hitherto  current,  for  that  were  a  trivial  praife,  but  to  teach  us 
that  charity  is  the  high  governefs  of  our  belief,  and  that  we  cannot  fafely  affent  to  any 
precept  written  in  the  Bible,  but  as  charity  commends  it  to  us.  Which  agrees  with  that 
of  the  fame  Apoftle  to  the  Eph.  iv.  14,  15.  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  get  a  fure 
undoubted  knowledge  of  things,  is  to  hold  that  for  truth  which  accords  moft  with  charity. 
Whofe  unerring  guidance  and  condud  having  followed  as  a  load-ftar,  with  all  diligence 
and  fidelity,  in  this  queftion  I  truft  (through  the  help  of  that  illuminating  fpirit  which 
hath  favoured  me}  to  have  done  no  every  day’s  work,  in  afferting  after  many  the  words 
of  Chrift,  with  other  Scriptures  of  great  concernment,  from  burdenfome  and  remorfelefs 
obfcurity,  tangled  with  manifold  repugnancies,  to  their  native  luftre  and  confent  between 
each  other  ;  hereby  alfo  diflolving  tedious  and  Gordian  difficulties,  which  have  hitherto 
molefted  the  Church  of  God,  and  are  now  decided  not  with  the  fword  of  Alexander,  but 
with  the  immaculate  hands  of  charity,  to  the  unfpeakable  good  of  Chriftendom.  And 
let  the  extreme  literalift  fit  down  now,  and  revolve  whether  this  in  all  neceffity  be  not  the 
due  refult  of  our  Saviour’s  words,  or  if  he  perfift  to  be  otherwife  opinioned,  let  him  well 
advife,  left  thinking  to  gripe  fall  the  gofpel,  he  be  found  inftead  with  the  canon  law  in 
his  fift  :  whofe  boifterous  edidts  tyrannizing  the  bleffed  ordinance  of  marriage  into  the 
quality  of  a  moft  unnatural  and  unchriftianly  yoke,  have  given  the  flefh  this  advantage 
to  hate  it,  and  turn  afide,  oft-times  unwillingly,  to  all  difiolute  uncleannefs,  even  till  pu- 
nifhment  itfelf  is  weary  of  and  overcome  by  the  incredible  frequency  of  trading  luft  and 
uncontrolled  adulteries.  Yet  men  whofe  creed  is  cuftom,  I  doubt  not  will  be  ftill  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hide  the  floth  of  their  own  timorous  capacities  with  this  pretext,  that  for 
all  this  it  is  better  to  endure  with  patience  and  filence  this  afflidtion  which  God  hath  fent. 
And  I  agree  it  is  true,  if  this  be  exhorted  and  not  enjoined  but  withal  it  will  be  wifely 
done  to  be  as  fure  as  may  be,  that  what  man’s  iniquity  hath  laid  on  be  not  imputed  to 
God’s  fending,  left  under  the  colour  of  an  affedted  patience  we  detain  ourfelves  at  the 
gulph’s  mouth  of  many  hideous  temptations,  not  to  be  withftood  without  proper  gifts, 
which  (as  Perkins  well  notes)  God  gives  not  ordinarily,  no  not  to  moft  earned  prayers. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  we  pray,  ‘  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;*  a  vain  prayer,  if  having  led  ourfelves 
thither,  we  love  to  ftay  in  that  perilous  condition.  God  fends  remedies  as  well  as  evils, 
under  which  he  who  lies  and  groans,  that  may  lawfully  acquit  himfelf,  is  acceflory  to  his 
own  ruin  ;  nor  will  it  excufe  him  tho5  he  fuffer  through  a  fluggifh  fearfulnefs  to  fearch 
thoroughly  what  is  lawful,  for’  fear  of  difquieting  the  fecure  falfity  of  an  old  opinion. 
Who  doubts  not  but  that  it  may  be  pioufly  faid,  to  him  who  would  difmifs  his  frigidity, 
Bear  your  trial,  take  it  as  if  God  would  have  you  live  this  life  of  continence  ?  if  he  exhort 
this,  I  hear  him  as  an  angel,  tho’  he  fpeak  without  warrant ;  but  if  he  would  compel  me, 

I  know  him  for  Satan.  To  him  who  divorces  an  adulterefs,  piety  might  fay,  pardon  her  •, 
you  may  fhew  much  mercy,  you  may  win  a  foul :  yet  the  law  both  of  God  and  man  leaves 
it  freely  to  him  •,  for  God  loves  not  to  plow  out  the  heart  of  our  endeavours  with  over-hard 
and  fad  tafks.  God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whofe  actions  muft  be  all 
elective  and  unconftrained.  Forced  virtue  is  as  a  bolt  over-fhot,  it  goes  neither  forward 
nor  backward,  and  does  no  good  as  it  ftands.  Seeing  therefore  that  neither  Scripture  nor 
reafon  hath  laid  this  unjuft  aufterity  upon  divorce,  we  may  refolve  that  nothing  elfe  hath 
wrought  it  but  that  letter-bound  lervility  of  the  canon  doctors,  fuppofing  marriage  to  be  a 
facrament,  and  out  of  the  art  they  have  to  lay  unnecefiary  burdens  upon  all  men,  to  make 
a  fair  fhew  in  the  flelhly  obfervance  of  matrimony,  though  peace  and  love  with  all  other 
conjugal  refpefts  fare  never  fo  ill.  And  indeed  the  papifts,  who  are  the  ft’ridleft  for- 
bidders  of  divorce,  are  the  eafieft  libertines  to  admit  of  grolfeft  uncleannefs ;  as  if  they 
had  a  defign  by  making  wedloc  a  fupportlefs  yoke,  to  violate  it  moft,  under  colour  of 
preferving  it  moft  inviolable  •,  and  withal  delighting  (as  their  myftery  is)  to  make  men 
the  day-labourers  of  their  own  afflictions,  as  if  there  were  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  miferies  from 
abroad,  that  we  fhould  be  made  to  melt  our  choiceft  home  bleffings,  and  coin  them  into 
crofies,  for  want  whereby  to  hold  commerce  with  patience.  If  any  therefore  who  fflall  hap 
to  read  this  difcourfe,  hath  been  through  mifad venture  ill  engaged  in  this  contracted  evil ' 
here  complained  of,  and  finds  the  fits  and  workings  of  a  high  impatience  frequently  upon 
him  ;  of  all  thofe  wild  words  which  men  in  mifery  think  to  eafe  themfelves  by  uttering, 
let  him  not  open  his  lips  againft  the  providence  of  heaven,  or  tax  the  ways  of  God  and  his 
divine  truth  :  for  they  are  equal,  eafy,  and  not  burdenfome  :  nor  do  they  ever  crofs  the 
juft  and  reafonable  defires  of  men,  nor  involve  this  our  portion  of  mortal  life  into  a 
necefflty  of  fadnefs  and  malecontent,  by  laws  commanding  over  the  unreducible  anti¬ 
pathies  of  nature,  fooner  or  later  found,  but  allow  us  to  remedy  and  fhake  off  thofe  evils 
into  which  human  error  hath  led  us  through  the  midft  of  our  beft  intentions,  and  to  fup- 
port  our  incident  extremities  by  that  authentic  precept  of  fovereign  charity,  whofe  grand 
commiffion  is  to  do  and  to  difpofe  over  all  the  ordinances  of  God  to  man,  that  love  and 
truth  may  advance  each  other  to  everlafting.  While  we,  literally  fuperftitious,  through 
cuftomary  faintnefs  of  heart,  not  venturing  to  pierce  with  our  free  thoughts  into  the  full 
latitude  of  nature  and  religion,  abandon  ourfelves  to  ferve  under  the  tyranny  of  ufurped 
opinions ;  fuffering  thofe  ordinances  which  were  allotted  to  our  folace  and  reviving,  to 
trample  over  us,  and  hale  us  into  a  multitude  of  forrows,  which  God  never  meant  us. 
And  where  he  lets  us  in  a  fair  allowance  of  way,  with  honeft  liberty  and  prudence  to  our 
guard,  we  never  leave  fubtilizing  and  cafuifting  till  we  have  ftraitned  and  pared  that  li¬ 
beral  path  into  a  razor’s  edge  to  walk  on,  between  a  precipice  of  unnecefiary  mifchief  on 
either  fide  ;  and  ftarting  at  every  falfe  alarm,  we  do  not  know  which  way  to  fet  a  foot  for¬ 
ward  with  manly  confidence  and  Chriftian  refolution,  thro’  the  confufed  ringing  in  our 
ears  of  panic  fcruples  and  amazements. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

That  the  matter  of  divorce  is  not  to  be  tried  by  law,  but  by  con- 
fcience,  as  many  other  fins  are.  The  magiftrate  can  only  fee 
that  the  condition  of  divorce  be  juft  and  equal.  The  opinion  of 
Fagius,  and  the  reafons  of  this  aflertion. 

A  IN other  aft  of  papal  encroachment  it  was,  to  pluck  the  power  and  arbitrement  of 
divorce  from  the  mailer  of  the  family,  into  whofe  hands  God  and  the  law  of  all  na¬ 
tions  had  put  it,  and  Chrifb  fo  left  it,  preaching  only  to  the  confcience,  and  not  autho¬ 
rizing  a  judicial  court  to  tofs  about  and  divulge  the  unaccountable  and  fecret  reafon  of 
difaffeftion  between  man  and  wife,  as  a  thing  moll  improperly  anfwerable  to  any  fuch 
kind  of  trial.  But  the  Popes  of  Rome,  perceiving  the  great  revenue  and  high  authority 
it  would  give  them  even  over  princes,  to  have  the  judging  and  deciding  of  fuch  a 
main  confequence  in  the  life  of  man  as  was  divorce  j  wrought  fo  upon  the  fuperftition  of 
thofe  ages,  as  to  dived  them  of  that  right  which  God  from  the  beginning  had  entruded 
to  the  hufband  :  by  which  means  they  fubjebled  that  ancient  and  naturally  domedic  pre¬ 
rogative  to  an  external  and  unbefitting  judicature.  For  although  differences  in  divorce 
about  dowries,  jointures,  and  the  like,  befides  the  punifhing  of  adultery,  ought  not  to 
pafs  without  referring,  if  need  be,  to  the  magidrate  •,  yet  that  the  abfolute  and  final 
hindring  of  divorce  cannot  belong  to  any  civil  or  earthly  power,  againd  the  will  and  con- 
fent  of  both  parties,  or  of  the  hufband  alone,  fome  reafons  will  be  here  urged  as  fhall  not 
need  to  decline  the  touch.  But  fird  I  fhall  recite  what  hath  been  already  yielded  by  others 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Grotius  and  many  more  agree,  that  notwithdanding  what 
Chrid  ipake  therein  to  the  confcience,  the  magidrate  is  not  thereby  enjoined  aught  againd 
the  prefervation  of  civil  peace,  of  equity,  and  of  convenience.  And  among  thefe  Fagius 
is  mod  remarkable,  and  gives  the  fame  liberty  of  pronouncing  divorce  to  the  Chriftian 
magidrate  as  the  Mofaic  had.  “  For  whatever  (faith  he)  Chrid  fpake  to  the  regenerate, 
the  judge  hath  to  deal  with  the  vulgar  :  if  therefore  any  through  hardnefs  of  heart  will 
not  be  a  tolerable  wife  to  her  hufband,  it  will  be  lawful  as  well  now  as  of  old  to  pafs  the 
bill  of  divorce,  not  by  private,  but  by  public  authority.  Nor  doth  man  feparate  them 
then,  but  God  by  his  law  of  divorce  given  by  Mofes.  What  can  hinder  the  magidrate 
from  fo  doing,  to  whofe  government  all  outward  things  are  fubjecd,  to  feparate  and  re¬ 
move  from  perpetual  vexation,  and  no  fmall  danger,  thofe  bodies  whofe  minds  are  al¬ 
ready  feparate  ;  it  being  his  office  to  procure  peaceable  and  convenient  living  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  being  as  certain  alfo,  that  they  fo  necefiarily  feparated  cannot  all  receive 
a  fingle  life  And  this  I  obferve,  that  our  divines  do  generally  condemn  feparation  of  bed 
and  board,  without  the  liberty  of  fecond  choice  :  if  that  therefore  in  fome  cafes  be  mod 
purely  necefiary,  fas  who  fo  blockifh  to  deny  ?)  then  is  this  alfo  as  needful.  Thus  far 
by  others  is  already  well  ftept,  to  inform  us  that  divorce  is  not  a  matter  of  law,  but  of 
charity  :  if  there  remain  a  furlong  yet  to  end  the  quedion,  thefe  following  reafons  may 
ferve  to  gain  it  wirh  any  apprehenlion  not  too  unlearned  or  too  wayward.  Fird,  be- 
caufe  oft-times  the  caufes  of  feeding  divorce  refide  fo  deeply  in  the  radical  and  inno¬ 
cent  affedtions  of  nature,  as  is  not  within  the  diocefe  of  law  to  tamper  with.  Other  re¬ 
lations  may  aptly  enough  be  held  together  by  a  civil  and  virtuous  love  :  but  the  duties  of 
man  and  wife  are  fuch  as  are  chiefly  converfant  in  that  love,  which  is  mod  ancient  and 
meeriy  natural,  whofe  two  prime  ftatutes  are  to  join  itfelf  to  that  which  is  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  friendly  ;  and  to  turn  afide  and  depart  from  what  is  difagreeable,  dif- 
pleafing,  and  unlike  :  of  the  two  this  latter  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  equal  to  be  re¬ 
garded  : 
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garded  :  for  although  a  man  may  often  be  unjuft  in  feeking  that  which  he  loves,  yet  he 
can  never  be  unjuft  or  blameable  in  retiring  from  his  endlefs  trouble  and  diftafte,  whenas 
his  tarrying  can  redound  to  no  true  content  on  either  fide.  Hate  is  of  all  things  the 
mightieft  divider,  nay  is  divifion  itfelf.  To  couple  hatred  therefore,  though  wedlock  try 
all  her  golden  links,  and  borrow  to  her  aid  all  the  iron  manacles  and  fetters  of  law,  it 
does  but  feek  to  twift  a  rope  of  fand,  which  was  a  tafk  they  fay  that  pofed  the  devil :  and 
that  fluggifh  fiend  in  hell,  Ocnus,  whom  the  poems  tell  of,  brought  his  idle  cordage  to  as 
good  eft'edl,  which  never  ferved  to  bind  with,  but  to  feed  the  afs  that  flood  at  his  elbow. 
And  that  the  reftriclive  law  againft  divorce  attains  as  little  to  bind  any  thing  truly  in  a 
disjointed  marriage,  or  to  keep  it  bound,  but  ferves  only  to  feed  the  ignorance  and  defini¬ 
tive  impertinence  of  a  doltifh  canon,  were  no  abfurd  allufion.  To  hinder  therefore  thole 
deep  and  ferious  regrefles  of  nature  in  a  reafonable  foul,  parting  from  that  miftaken  help 
which  he  juftly  feeks  in  a  perfon  created  for  him,  recolledling  himfelf  from  an  unmeet 
help  which  was  never  meant,  and  to  detain  him  by  compulfion  in  fuch  an  unpredeftined 
mifery  as  this,  is  in  diameter  againft  both  nature  and  inftitution  :  but  to  interpofe  a  ju- 
rifdiciive  power  over  the  inward  and  irremediable  difpofition  of  man,  to  command  love 
and  fympathy,  to  forbid  diflike  againft  the  guiltlefs  inftincl  of  nature,  is  not  within  the 
province  of  any  law  to  reach  •,  and  were  indeed  an  uncommodious  rudenefs,  not  a  juft 
power :  for  that  law  may  bandy  with  nature,  and  traverfe  her  fage  motions,  was  an  error 
in  Callicles  the  rhetorician,  whom  Socrates  from  high  principles  confutes  in  Plato’s 
Gorgias.  If  therefore  divorce  may  be  fo  natural,  and  that  law  and  nature  are  not  to  go 
contrary ;  then  to  forbid  divorce  compulfively,  is  not  only  againft  nature,  but  againft 
law. 

Next,  it  muft  be  remembred  that  all  law  is  for  fome  good  that  may  be  frequently  at¬ 
tained  without  the  admixture  of  a  worfe  inconvenience  ;  and  therefore  many  gi  ofs  faults, 
as  ingratitude  and  the  like,  which  are  too  far  within  the  foul  to  be  cured  by  conftraint  of 
law,  are  left  only  to  be  wrought  on  by  confcience  and  perfuafion.  Which  made  Ariftotle, 
in  the  10th  of  his  Ethics  to  Nicomachus,  aim  at  a  kind  of  divifion  of  law  into  private 
or  perfuafive,  and  public  or  compulfive.  Hence  it  is  that  the  law  forbidding  divorce, 
never  attains  to  any  good  end  of  fuch  prohibition,  but  rather  multiplies  evil.  For  if  na¬ 
ture’s  refiftlefs  fway  in  love  or  hate  be  once  compelled,  it  grows  carelefs  of  itfelf,  vi¬ 
cious,  ufelefs  to  friends,  unferviceable  and  fpiritlefs  to  the  commonwealth.  Which  Mofes 
rightly  forefaw,  and  all  wife  lawgivers  that  ever  knew  man,  what  kind  of  creature  he 
was.  The  Parliament  alfo  and  clergy  of  England  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  when  they 
confented  that  Harry  the  VIII.  might  put  away  his  Queen  Anne  of  Cleve,  whom  he  could 
not  like  after  he  had  been  wedded  half  a  year ;  unlefs  it  were  that,  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  they  made  a  neceffity  of  that  which  might  have  been  a  virtue  in  them  to  do  :  for 
even  the  freedom  and  eminence  of  man’s  creation  gives  him  to  be  a  law  in  this  matter  to 
himfelf,  being  the  head  of  the  other  fex  which  was  made  for  him  ;  whom  therefore 
•  though  he  ought  not  to  injure,  yet  neither  fhould  he  be  forced  to  retain  in  fociety  to  his 
own  overthrow,  nor  to  hear  any  Judge  therein  above  himfelf.  It  being  alfo  an  unfeemly 
affront  to  the  fequeftred  and  veiled  modefty  of  that  fex,  to  have  her  unpleafingnefs  and 
other  concealments  bandied  up  and  down,  and  aggravated  in  open  court  by  thofe 
hired  mafters  ot  tongue-fence.  Such  uncomely  exigencies  it  befel  no  lefs  a  majefty  than 
Henry  the  VIII.  to  be  reduced  to,  who  finding  juft  reafon  in  his  confcience  to  forego  his 
brother’s  wife,  after  many  indignities  of  being  deluded,  and  made  a  boy  of  by  thofe  his 
two  cardinal  judges,  was  conftrained  at  laft,  for  want  of  other  proof,  that  fire  had  been 
carnally  known  by  Prince  Arthur,  even  to  uncover  the  nakednefs  of  that  virtuous  lady, 
and  to  recite  openly  the  obfcene  evidence  of  his  brother’s  chamberlain.  Yet  it  pleafed 
God  to  make  him  fee  all  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  difcovering  this  which  they  exercifed 
over  divorce,  and  to  make  him  the  beginner  of  a  reformation  to  this  whole  kingdom,  by 
firft  afierting  into  his  familiary  power  the  right  of  juft  divorce.  ’Tis  true,  an  adulte- 
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refs  cannot  be  fharned  enough  by  any  public  proceeding  •,  but  the  woman  whofe  honour 
is  not  appeached,  is  lefs  injured  by  a  filent  difmiffion,  being  otherwife  not  illiberally  dealt 
with,  than  to  endure  a  clamouring  debate  of  utterlefs  things,  in  a  bufinefs  of  that  civil 
fecrecy  and  difficult  difcerning,  as  not  to  be  over-much  queftioned  by  neareft  friends. 
"Which  drew  that  anfwer  from  the  greateft  and  worthieft  Roman  of  his  time,  Paulus 
Emilius,  being  demanded  why  he  would  put  away  his  wife  for  no  vifible  reafon  ?  ‘  This 
fhoe  (faid  he,  and  held  it  out  on  his  foot)  ‘  is  a  neat  ffioe,  a  new  lhoe,  and  yet  none  of 
you  know  where  it  wrings  me  :*  much  lefs  by  the  unfamiliar  cognizance  of  a  fee’d  game- 
iter  can  fuch  a  private  difference  be  examined,  neither  ought  it. 

Again,  if  law  aim  at  the  firm  eftablifhment  and  prefervation  of  matrimonial  faith,  we 
know  that  cannot  thrive  under  violent  means,  but  is  the  more  violated.  It  is  not  when 
two  unfortunately  met,  are  by  the  canon  forced  to  draw  in  that  yoke  an  unmerciful  day’s 
work  of  forrow  till  death  unharnefs  them,  that  then  the  law  keeps  marriage  molt  unvio¬ 
lated  and  unbroken  but  when  the  law  takes  order  that  marriage  be  accountant  and  re- 
fponfible  to  perform  that  fociety,  whether  it  be  religious,  civil,  or  corporal,  which  may 
be  confcionably  required  and  claimed  therein,  or  elfe  to  be  diffolved  if  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
dergone.  This  is  to  make  marriage  moil  indiffoluble,  by  making  it  a  juft  and  equal 
dealer,  a  performer  of  thofe  due  helps  which  inftituted  the  covenant ;  being  otherwife  a 
moft  unjuft  contract,  and  no  more  to  be  maintained  under  tuition  of  law  than  the  vileft 
fraud,  or  cheat,  or  theft  that  may  be  committed.  But  becaufe  this  is  fuch  a  fecret  kind 
of  fraud  or  theft,  as  cannot  be  difcerned  by  law,  but  only  by  the  plaintiff  himfelf ; 
therefore  to  divorce  was  never  counted  a  political  or  civil  offence  neither  to  Jew  nor  Gen¬ 
tile,  nor  by  any  judicial  intendment  of  Chrift,  further  than  could  be  difcerned  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  allowance  of  Mofes,  which  was  of  neceffity  fo  large,  that  it  doth  all  one  as  if 
it  fent  back  the  matter  undeterminable  at  law,  and  intradtable  by  rough  dealing,  to  have 
inftrutftions  and  admonitions  beftowed  about  it  by  them  whofe  fpiritual  office  is  to  adjure 
and  to  denounce,  and  fo  left  to  the  confcience.  The  law  can  only  appoint  the  juft  and 
equal  conditions  of  divorce,  and  is  to  look  how  it  is  an  injury  to  the  divorced,  which  in 
truth  it  can  be  none,  as  a  mere  feparation  ;  for  if  fhe  confent,  wherein  has  the  law  to  right 
her  ?  or  confent  not,  then  is  it  either  juft,  and  fo  deferved  ;  or  if  unjuft,  fuch  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  was  the  divorcer  :  and  to  part  from  an  unjuft  man  is  a  happinefs,  and  no  injury  to  be 
lamented.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  an  injury,  the  law  is  not  able  to  amend  it,  unlefs  fhe 
think  it  other  than  a  miferable  redrefs  to  return  back  from  whence  fhe  was  expelled,  or 
but  intreated  to  be  gone,  or  elfe  to  live  apart  ftill  married  without  marriage,  a  married 
widow.  Laft,  if  it  be  to  chaften  the  divorcer,  what  law  punilhes  a  deed  which  is  not  mo¬ 
ral  but  natural,  a  deed  which  cannot  certainly  be  found  to  be  an  injury  ?  or  how  can  it  be 
puni fired  by  prohibiting  the  divorce,  but  that  the  innocent  muft  equally  partake  both  in 
the  firame  and  in  the  fmart  ?  So  that  which  way  foever  we  look,  the  law  can  to  no  rational 
purpofe  forbid  divorce,  it  can  only  take  care  that  the  conditions  of  divorce  be  not  injuri¬ 
ous.  Thus  then  we  fee  the  trial  of  law  how  impertinent  it  is  to  this  queftion  of  divorce, 
how  helplefs  next,  and  then,  how  hurtful. 
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The  laft  reafon  why  divorce  is  not  to  be  reftrained  by  law,  it. 
being  againft  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  The  larger 
proof  whereof  referred  to  Mr.  Selden’s  book,  “  De  Jure  Natu- 
rali  &  Gentium.”  An  obje&ion  ©f  Paraeus  anfwered.  How  it 
ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  Church.  That  this  will  not  breed 
any  worfe  inconvenience,  nor  fo  bad  as  is  now  fullered. 

THerefore  the  laft  reafon  why  it  ftiould  not  be,  is  the  example  we  have,  not  only 
from  the  nobleft  and  wifeft  commonwealths,  guided  by  the  cleared:  light  of  human 
knowledge,  but  alfo  from  the  divine  teftimonies  of  God  himfelf,  lawgiving  in  perfon 
to  a  fandtified  people.  That  all  this  is  true,  whofo  defires  to  know  at  large  with  lead: 
pains,  and  expedts  not  here  over-long  rehearfals  of  that  which  is  by  others  already  fo  ju- 
dicioudy  gathered ;  let  him  haften  to  be  acquainted  with  that  noble  volume  written  by 
our  learned  Selden,  ‘  Of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,’  a  work  more  ufeful  and  more 
worthy  to  be  perufed  by  whofoever  ftudies  to  be  a  great  man  in  wifdom,  equity,,  and 
juftice,  than  all  thofe  ‘  decretals  and  fumlefs  fums,’  which  the  Pontifical  Clerks  have 
doted  on,  ever  fince  that  unfortunate  mother  famoudy  finned  thrice,  and  died  impenitent 
of  her  bringing  into  the  world  thofe  two  mifbegotten  infants,  and  for  ever  infants, 
Lombard  and  Gratian,  him  the  compiler  of  canon  iniquity,  t’other  the  Tubal cain  of 
fcholaftic  fophiftry,  whofe  overfpreading  barbarifm  hath  not  only  infufed  their  own 
baftardy  upon  the  fruitfulleft  part  of  human  learning,  not  only  diffipated  and  dejedted 
the  clear  light  of  nature  in  us,  and  of  nations,  but  hath  tainted  alfo  the  fountains  of  divine 
dodtrine,  and  rendered  the  pure  and  folid  law  of  God  unbeneficial  to  us  by  their  calumni¬ 
ous  dunceries.  Yet  this  law  which  their  unfkilfulnefs  hath  made  liable  to  all  ignominy, 
the  purity  and  wifdom  of  this  law  fhall  be  the  buckler  of  our  difpute.  Liberty  of  divorce 
we  claim  not,  we  think  not  but  from  this  law  •,  the  dignity,  the  faith,  the  authority 
thereof  is  now  grown  among  Chriftians,  O  aftoniffiment !  a  labour  of  no  mean  difficulty 
and  envy  to  defend.  That  it  fhould  not  be  counted  a  faltring  difpenfe,  a  flattering  per- 
miffion  of  fin,  the  bill  of  adultery,  a  fnare,  is  the  expence  of  all  this  apology.  And  all 
that  we  follicit  is,  that  it  may  be  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  place  where  God  fet  it,  amidft  the 
firmament  of  his  holy  laws,  to  fhine,  as  it  was  wont,  upon  the  weakneffes  and  errors  of 
men,  perifhing  elfe  in  the  fincerity  of  their  honeft  purpofes  :  for  certain  there  is  no  me¬ 
mory  of  whoredoms  and  adulteries  left  among  us  now,  when  this  warranted  freedom  of 
God’s  own  giving  is  made  dangerous  and  difcarded  for  a  fcrole  of  licence.  It  tnuft  be 
your  fuffrages  and  votes,  O  Engliffimen,  that  this  exploded  decree  of  God  and  Mofes 
may  fcape  and  come  off  fair,  without  the  cenfure  of  a  fhameful  abrogating  :  which,  if 
yonder  fun  ride  fure,  and  means  not  to  break  word  with  us  to-morrow,  was  never  yet 
abrogated  by  our  Saviour.  Give  fentence  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  frivolous  canon  may 
reverfe  the  infallible  judgment  of  Mofes  and  his  great  director.  Or  if  jt  be  the  reformed 
writers  whofe  dodtrine  perfuades  this  rather,  their  reafons  I  dare  affirm  are -all  filenced, . 
unlefs  it  be  only  this.  Paraeus  on  the  Corinthians  would  prove  that  hardnefs  of  heart  in 
divorce  is  no  more  now  to  be  permitted,  but  to  be  amerced  with  fine  and  imprifonment. 

I  am  not  willing  to  difcover  the  forgettings  of  reverend  men,  yet  here  I  muft  :  What 
article  or  claufe  of  the  whole  new  covenant  can  Paraeus  bring  to  exafperate  the  judicial 
law,  upon  any  infirmity  under  the  gofpel  ?  I  fay  infirmity,  for  if  it  were  the  high  hand ' 
of  fin,  the  law  as  little  would  have  endured  it  as  the  gofpel  •,  it  would  not  ftretch  to  the 
1  dividing ; 
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dividing  of  an  inheritance  •, .  it  refufed  to  condemn  adultery,  not  that  thefe  things  fhould 
not  be. done  at  law,,  but  to  fhew  that  the  gofpel  hath  net  the  lead:  influence  upon  judicial 
courts,  much  lefs  to  make  them  fliarper  and  more  heavy,  leaft  of  all  to  arraign  before  a 
temporal  judge  that  which  the- law  without  fummons  acquitted.  ‘  But  (faith  he)  the  law 
was  the  time  of  youth,  under  violent  affections ;  the  gofpel  in  us  is  mature  age,  and  ought 
to  fubdue  affections.’  .True,  and  fo  ought  the  law  too,  if  they  be  found  inordinate,  and 
not  meerly  natural  and  blamelefs.  Next  I  diftinguifh,  that  the  time  of  the  law  is  com¬ 
pared  to  youth  and  pupillage  in  refpect  of  the  ceremonial  part,  which  led  the  Jews  as 
children  through  corporal  and  garifli  rudiments,  until  the  fulnefs  of  time  fnould  reveal  to 
them  the  higher  leffons  of  faith  and  redemption.  This  is  not  meant  of  the  moral  part, 
therein  it  foberly  concerned  them  not  to  be  babies,  but  to  be  men  in  good  earneft :  the 
fad  and  awful  majeffy  of  that  law  was  not  to  be  jefted  with  :  to  bring  a  bearded  nonage 
with  lafcivious  difpenfations  before  that  throne,  had  been  a  lewd  affront,  as  it  is  now  a 
groft  miftake.  But  what  difcipline  is  this,  Parteus,  to  nourifli  violent  affedlions  in  youth, 
by  cockering  and  wanton  indulgences,  and  to  chaftife  them  in  mature  age  with  a  boyifli 
rod  of  correction  ?  How  much  more  coherent  is  it  to  Scripture,  that  the  law  as  a  ftridt 
fchoolmafter  fhould  have  punifhed  every  trefpafs  without  indulgence  fo  baneful  to  youth, 
and  that  the  gofpel  fhould  now  correct  that  by  admonition  and  reproof  only,  in  free  and 
mature  age,  which  was  punifhed  with  ftripes  in  the  childhood  and  bondage  of  the  lawr  ? 
What  therefore  it  allowed  then  fo  fairly,  much  lefs  is  to  be  whipped  now,  efpecially  in 
penal  courts :  and  if  it  ought  now  to  trouble  the  confcience,  why  did  that  angry  accufer 
and  condemner  law  reprieve  it  ?  So  then,  neither  from  Mofes  nor  from  (Thrift  hath  the 
magiftrate  any  authority  to  proceed  againft  it.  But  what,  fhall  then  the  difpofal  of  that 
power  return  again  to  the  mafter  of  a  family  ?  Wherefore  not,  fince  God  there  put  it, 
and  the  prefumptuous  canon  thence  bereft  it  ?  This  only  muft  be  provided,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  manner  be  cbferved  in  the  prefence  of  the  minifter  and  other  grave  feledted  elders, 
who  after  they  fhall  have  admonifhed  and  preffed  upon  him  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
and  he  fhall  have  protefted  in  the  faith  of  the  eternal  gofpel,  and  the  hope  he  has  of  happy 
refurredlion,  that  otherwife  than  thus  he  cannot  do,  and  thinks  himfelf  and  this  his  cafe 
not  contained  in  that  prohibition  of  divorce  which  Chrift  pronounced,  the  matter  not 
being  of  malice,  but  of  nature,  and  fo  not  capable  of  reconciling  •,  to  conftrain  him 
further  wrere  to  unchriften  him,  to  unman  him,  to  throw  the  mountain  of  Sinai  upon 
him,  with  the  weight  of  the  wffole  law  to  boot,  flat  againft  the  liberty  and  effence  of  the 
gofpel ;  and  yet  nothing  available  either  to  the  fandbity  of  marriage,  the  good  of  hufband, 
wife,  or  children,  nothing  profitable  either  to  church  or  commonwealth,  but  hurtful 
and  pernicious  in  all  thefe  refpedls.  But  this  will  bring  in  confufion  :  yet  thefe  cautious 
miftrufters  might  confider,  that  what  they  thus  object  lights  not  upon  this  book,  but  upon 
that  which  I  engage  againft  them,  the  book  of  God  and  Mofes,  with  all  the  wifdom  and 
providence  which  had  forecaft  the  worft  of  confufion  that  could  fucceed,  and  yet  thought 
lit  of  fuch  a  permiflion.  But  let  them  be  of  good  chear,  it  wrought  fo  little  diforder 
among  the  Jews,  that  from  Mofes  till  after  the  captivity,  not  one  of  the  prophets 
thought  it  worth  the  rebuking  •,  for  that  of  Malachy  well  looked  into  will  appear  to  be 
not  againft  divorcing,  but  rather  againft  keeping  Arrange  concubines,  to  the  vexation  of 
their  Hebrew  wives.  If  therefore  we  chriftians  may  be  thought  as  good  and  tractable  as 
the  Jews  were,  (and  certainly  the  prohibitors  of  divorce  prefume  us  to  be  better,)  then 
lefs  confufion  is  to  be  feared  for  this  among  us  than  was  among  them.  If  we  be  worfe, 
or  but  as  bad,  which  lamentable  examples  confirm  we  are,  then  have  we  more,  or  at  leaft 
as  much,  need  of  this  permitted  law,  as  they  to  whom  God  therefore  gave  it  (as  they  fay) 
under  a  harfher  covenant.  Let  not  therefore  the  frailty  of  man  go  on  thus  inventing 
needlefs  troubles  to  itfelf,  to  groan  under  the  falfe  imagination  of  a  ftribtnefs  never  im- 
pofed  from  above ;  enjoining  that  for  duty  which  is  an  impoflible  and  vain  lupererogating. 
*  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  is  the  counfel  of  Ecclefiaftes  ;  why  Ihouldft  thou  deftroy 
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thyfelff’  Let  us  not  be  thus  over-curious  to  ftrain  at  atoms,  and  yet  to  flop  every  vent 
and  cranny  of  permifiive  liberty,  left  nature  wanting  thofe  needful  pores  and  breathing- 
places  which  God  hath  not  debarred  our  weaknefs,  either  fuddenly  break  out  into  fome 
wide  rupture  of  open  vice  and  frantic  Herefy,  or  elfe  inwardly  fefter  with  repining  and 
blafphemous  thoughts,  under  an  unreafonable  and  fruitlefs  rigour  of  unwarranted  law. 
Ao-ainft  which  evils  nothing  can  more  befeem  the  religion  of  the  church,  or  the  wifdom 
of° the  ftate,  than  to  confider  timely  and  provide.  And  in  fo  doing  let  them  not  doubt 
but  they  fhall  vindicate  the  mifreputed  honour  of  God  and  his  great  law-giver,  by  fuf- 
fering  him  to  give  his  own  laws  according  to  the  condition  of  man’s  nature  beft  known 
•v  to  him,  without  the  unfufferable  imputation  of  difpenfing  legally  with  many  ages  of 
ratified  adultery.  They  fhall  recover  the  mifattended  words  of  Chrift  to  the  fincerity 
of  their  true  fenfe  from  manifold  contradictions,  and  fhall  open  them  with  the  key  of 
charity.  Many  helplefs  chriftians  they  fhall  raife  from  the  depth  of  fadnefs  and  diftrefs, 
utterly  unfitted  as  they  are  to  ferve  God  or  man :  many  they  fhall  reclaim  from  obfcure 
and  o-iddy  feCts,  many  regain  from  diftolute  and  brutifh  licence,  many  from  defperate 
hardnefs,  if  ever  that  were  juftly  pleaded.  They  fhall  fet  free  many  daughters  of  Ifrael, 
not  wanting  much  of  her  fad  plight  whom  ‘  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years.’  Man 
they  fhall  reftore  to  his  juft  dignity  and  prerogative  in  nature,  preferring  the  foul’s  free 
peace  before  the  promifcuous  draining  of  a  carnal  rage.  Marriage  from  a  perilous  ha¬ 
zard  and  fnare,  they  fhall  reduce  to  be  a  more  certain  haven  and  retirement  of  happy 
fociety  ;  when  they  fhall  judge  according  to  God  and  Moles,  (and  how  not  then  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chrift)  when  they  fhall  judge  it  more  wifdom  and  goodnels  to  break  that  cove¬ 
nant  feemingly,  and  keep  it  really,  than  by  compulfion  of  law  to  keep  it  feemingly, 
and  by  compulfion  of  blamelefs  nature  to  break  it  really,  at  leaft  if  it  were  ever  truly 
joined.  The  vigour  of  difcipline  they  may  then  turn  with  better  fuccefs  upon  the  pro- 
ftitute  loofenefs  of  the  times,  when  men  finding  in  themfelves  the  infirmities  of  former 
ages,  fhall  not  be  conftrained  above  the  gift  of  God  in  them,  to  unprofitable  and  impof- 
fible  obfervances,  never  required  from  the  civileft,  the  wifeft,  the  holieft  nations,  whofe 
other  excellencies  in  moral  virtue  they  never  yet  could  equal.  Laft  of  all,  to  thofe 
whofe  mind  is  ftill  to  maintain  textual  reftrictions,  whereof  the  bare  found  cannot  con- 
fift  fometimes  with  humanity,  much  lefs  with  charity  •,  I  would  ever  anfwer,  by  putting 
them  in  remembrance  of  a  command  above  all  commands,  which  they  feem  to  have  for- 
o-ot,  and  who  fpake  it :  in  comparifon  whereof,  this  which  they  fo  exalt  is  but  a  petty 
and  fubordinate  precept.  ‘  Let  them  go’  therefore  with  whom  I  am  loth  to  couple  them, 
yet  they  will  needs  run  into  the  fame  blindnefs  with  the  Pharifees  ;  44  let  them  go  there¬ 
fore”  and  confider  well  what  this  leiTon  means,  1  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  facrifiee 
for  on  that  4  faying  all  the  law  and  prophets  depend,’  much  more  the  gofpel  ;  whofe 
end  and  excellence  is  mercy  and  peace.  Or  if  they  cannot  learn  that,  how  will  they 
hear  this  ?  which  yet  I  fhall  not  doubt  to  leave  with  them  as  a  conclufion,  That  God 
the  Son  hath  put  all  other  things  under  his  own  feet,  but  his  commandments  he  hath 
left  all  under  the  feet  of  charity. 
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the  Sixth,  in  his  Second  Book  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ. 

And  now  Englished. 

Wherein  a  late  Book,  restoring  the  c  Dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  Divorce,’  is  here 
confirmed  and  juftified  by  the  authority  of  Martin  Bucer, 

To  the  Parliament  of  England. 

John  iii.  10.  ‘  Art  thou  a  Teacher  of  Ifrael,  and  knoweft  not  thefe  Things  ?* 

Publilhed  by  Authority, 

Teftimonies  of  the  high  approbation  which  learned  men  have  given 

of  Martin  Bucer. 

Simon  Grinaeus,  1533. 

Mong  all  the  Germans,  I  give  the  palm  to  Bucer  for  excellence  in  the  feriptures. 
Melanchton  in  human  learning  is  wondrous  fluent  *,  but  greater  knowledge  in  the 
feripture,  I  attribute  to  Bucer,  and  fpeak  it  unfeignedly, 

John  Calvin  1539. 

Martin  Bucer,  a  molt  faithful  dodtor  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  befides  his  rare  learning, 
and  copious  knowledge  of  many  things,  befides  his  clearnefs  of  wit,  much  reading,  and 
other  many  and  various  virtues,  wherein  he  is  almoft  by  none  now  living  excelled,  hath 
few  equals,  and  excels  moll ;  hath  this  praife  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  none  in  this  age 
hath  ufed  exadter  diligence  in  the  expofition  of  feripture. 

And  a  little  beneath. 

Bucer  is  more  large  than  to  be  read  by  over-bufied  men,  and  too  high  to  be  eafily 
underftood  by  unattentive  men,  and  of  a  low  capacity. 
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Sir  John  Cheek,  Tutor  to  King  Edward  VI.  1 551. 

We  have  loft  our  mafter,  than  whom  the  world  fcarce  held  a  greater,  whether  we  con- 
fider  his  knowledge  of  true  religion,  or  his  integrity  and  innocence  of  life,  or  his  incef- 
fant  ftudy  of  holy  things,  or  his  matchlefs  labour  of  promoting  piety,  or  his  authority 
and  amplitude  of  teaching,  or  whatever  elfe  was  praife-worthy  and  glorious  in  him.  Script. 
Anglican,  pag.  864. 

# 

John  Sturmius  of  Strafburgh. 

No  man  can  be  ignorant  what  a  great  and  conftant  opinion  and  eftimation  of  Bucer 
there  is  in  Italy,  France  and  England.  Whence  the  faying  of  Quintilian  hath  oft  come 
to  my  mind,  that  he  hath  well  profited  in  eloquence  whom  Cicero  pleafes.  The  fame 
fay  I  of  Bucer,  that  he  hath  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  divinity,  whom  Bucer  pleafes ; 
for  in  his  volumes,  which  he  wrote  very  many,  there  is  the  plain  impreftion  to  be  dif- 
cerned  of  many  great  virtues,  of  diligence,  of  charity,  of  truth,  of  acutenefs,  of  judg¬ 
ment,  of  learning.  Wherein  he  hath  a  certain  proper  kind  of  writing,  whereby  he  doth 
not  only  teach  the  reader,  but  aflfedts  him  with  the  fweetnefs  of  his  fentences,  and  with 
the  manner  of  his  arguing,  which  is  fo  teaching,  and  fo  logical,  that  it  may  be  perceived 
how  learnedly  he  feparates  probable  reafons  from  necefiary,  how  forcibly  he  confirms 
what  he  has  to  prove,  how  fubtilely  he  refutes,  not  with  (harpnefs,  but  with  truth. 

Theodore  Beza,  on  the  Portraiture  of  M.  Bucer. 

This  is  that  countenance  of  Bucer,  the  mirror  of  mildnefs  tempered  with  gravity  ;  to 
whom  the  city  of  Strafburgh  owes  the  reformation  of  her  church.  Whofe  fingular  learn¬ 
ing,  and  eminent  zeal,  joined  with  excellent  wifdom,  both  his  learned  books,  and  public  de¬ 
putations  in  the  general  diets  of  the  empire,  fhall  witnefs  to  all  ages.  Him  the  Ger¬ 
man  perfecution  drove  into  England  ;  where  honourably  entertained  by  Edward  the  Vith, 
he  was  for  two  years  chief  Profeftbr  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  with  greateft  frequency 
and  applaufe  of  all  learned  and  pious  men  until  his  death,  1551.  Bezse  leones. 

Mr.  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  7ol.  III.  p.  763. 

Bucer,  what  by  writing,  but  chiefly  by  reading  and  preaching  openly,  wherein  being 
painful  in  the  word  of  God,  he  never  fpared  himfelf,  nor  regarded  his  health,  brought 
all  men  into  fuch  an  admiration  of  him,  that  neither  his  friends  could  fufficiently  praife 
him,  nor  his  enemies  in  any  point  find  fault  with  his  Angular  life,  and  fincere  dodtrine. 
A  moft  certain  token  whereof  may  be  his  fumptuous  burial  at  Cambridge,  folemnized 
with  fo  great  an  afliftance  of  all  the  univerfity,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  devife'more 
to  the  fetting  out  and  amplifying  of  the  fame. 

Dr.  Pern,  the  Popifh  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  his  Adverfary. 

Cardinal  Pool,  about  the  fourth  year  of  queen  Mary,  intending  to  reduce  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Cambridge  to  Popery  again,  thought  no  way  fo  effedtual,  as  to  caufe  the  bones 
of  Martin  Bucer  and  Paulus  Fagius,  which  had  been  four  years  in  the  grave,  to  be 
taken  up  and  burnt  openly  with  their  books,  as  knowing  that  thofe  two  worthy  men 
had  bpen  of  greateft  moment  to  the  reformation  of  that  place  from  popery,  and  had  left 
fuch  powerful  feeds  of  their  dodtrine  behind  them,  as  would  never  die,  unlefs  the  men 
themfelves  were  digged  up,  and  openly  condemned  for  heretics  by  the  univerfity  itfelf. 
This  was  put  in  execution,  and  Dodtor  Pern,  Vice-chancellor,  appointed  to  preach  againft 
Bucer :  who  among  other  things,  laid  to  his  charge  the  opinions  which  he  held  of  the 
marriage  of  priefts,  of  divorcement,  and  of  ul'ury.  But  immediately  after  his  fermon, 
Vol.  I.  H  I y.  o 
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or  fomewhat  before,  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs  for  a  truth  relates,  Vol.  III.  p.  770.  the 
-  laid  Dodtor  Pern  finking  himfelf  on  the  break,  and  in  manner  weeping,  wifhed  with  all 
his  heart,  that  God  would  grant  his  foul  might  then  prefently  depart,  and  remain  with 
Bucer’s  *,  for  he  knew  his  life  was  fuch,  that  if  any  man’s  foul  were  worthy  of  Heaven, 
he  thought  Bucer’s  in  fpecial  to  be  moil  worthy.  Hikor.  de  Combuft.  Buceri  &  Fagii. 

Acworth  the  Univerfity-Orator. 

Soon  after  that  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  this  condemnation  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius  by  the  cardinal  and  his  dodtors,  was  folemnly  repealed  by  the  univerfity ;  and  the 
memory  of  thofe  two  famous  men  celebrated  in  an  oration  by  Acworth  the  Univerfity- 
orator,  which  is  yet  extant  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  Yol.  III.  p.  773.  and  in  Latin, 
Scripta  Anglican,  p.  936. 

Nicholas  Carre,  a  learned  man  •,  Walter  Haddon,  Maker  of  the  requeks  to  queen 
Elizabeth ;  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  primate  of  England,  with  other  eminent  men, 
in  their  funeral  orations  and  fermons,  exprefs  abundantly  how  great  a  man  Martin  Bucer 
was ;  what  an  incredible  lofs  England  fukained  in  his  death  j  and  that  with  him  died  the 
hope  of  a  perfedt  reformation  for  that  age.  Ibid. 

Jacobus  Verheiden  of  Grave,  in  his  elogies  of  famous  divines. 

Though  the  Name  of  Martin  Luther  be  famous,  yet  thou  Martin  Bucer,  for  piety, 
learning,  labour,  care,  vigilance,  and  writing,  art  not  to  be  held  inferior  to  Luther. 
Bucer  was  a  fingular  inkrument  of  God,  fo  was  Luther.  By  the  death  of  this  mok 
learned  and  mok  faithful  man,  the  church  of  Chrik  fukained  a  heavy  lofs,  as  Calvin 
witnefleth  •,  and  they  who  are  kudious  of  Calvin,  are  not  ignorant  how  much  he  afcribes 
to  Bucer  ;  for  thus  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Viretus  :  ce  What  a  manifold  lofs  befel  the 
church  of  God  in  the  death  of  Bucer,  as  oft  as  I  call  to  mind,  I  feel  my  heart  almok 
rent  afunder.” 

Peter  Martyr  Epik.  to  Conradus  Hubertus. 

He  is  dead,  who  hath  overcome  in  many  battles  of  the  Lord.  God  lent  us  for  a  time 
this  our  father,  and  our  teacher,  never  enough  praifed.  Death  hath  divided  me  from 
a  mok  unanimous  friend,  one  truly  according  to  mine  own  heart.  My  mind  is  over- 
preffed  with  grief,  infomuch  that  1  have  not  power  to  write  more.  I  bid  thee  in  Chrik 
farewel,  and  wifh  thou  mayk  be  able  to  bear  the  lofs  of  Bucer,  better  than  I  can 
bear  it. 

Tekimonies  given  by  learned  men  to  Paulas  Fagius,  who  held  the  fame  opinion  with 

Martin  Bucer,  concerning  divorce. 

Paulus  Fagius,  born  in  the  Palatinate,  became  mok  fkilful  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Being  called  to  the  minikry  at  Ifna,  he  publiihed  many  ancient  and  profitable  Hebrew 
books,  being  aided  in  the  expences  by  a  fenator  of  that  city,  as  Origen  fometime  was  by 
a  certain  rich  man  called  Ambrofius.  At  length  invited  to  Strafburgh,  he  there  famoully 
difcl  arged  the  office  of  a  teacher  •,  until  the  fame  perfecution  drove  him  and  Bucer  into 
Eng’ and,  where  he  was  preferred  to  a  profefior’s  place  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after 
died.  Bezae  leones. 

Melchior  Adamus  writes  his  life  among  the  famous  German  Divines. 

Sleidan  and  Thuanus  mention  him  with  honour  in  their  hikory  :  And  Yerheiden  in  his 

Elogies. 
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T o  the  Parliament.  . 

THE  Book  which,  among  other  great  and  high  points  of  reformation,  contains 
as  a  principal  part  thereof,  this  treatife  here  prefented,  fupreme  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  !  was  by  the  famous  author  Martin  Bucer,  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Vlth :  whofe 
incomparable  youth  doubtlefs  had  brought  forth  to  the  church  of  England,  fuch  a  glo¬ 
rious  manhood,  had  his  life  reached  it,  as  would  have  left  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  'no¬ 
thing  without  an  excellent  pattern  for  us  now  to  follow.  But  fince  the  fecret  purpofe  of 
divine  appointment  hath  referved  no  lefs  perhaps  than  the  juft  half  of  fuch  a  facred 
work  to  be  accompliflied  in  this  age,  and  principally,  as  we  truft,  by  your  fuccefsful 
wiidom  and  authority,  religious  Lords  and  Commons  !  what  wonder  if  I  feek  no  other 
to  whofe  exadeft  judgment  and  review  I  may  commend  thefe  laft  and  worthieft  labours 
of  this  renowned  teacher;  whom  living,  all  the  pious  nobility  of  thofe  reforming  times, 
your  trueft  and  beft-imitated  anceftors,  reverenced  and  admired.  Nor  was  he  wantino- 
to  a  lecompence  as  great  as  was  himfelf;  when  both  at  many  times  before,  and  efpecially 
among  his  lalt  fighs  and  prayers,  teftifying  his  dear  and  fatherly  affedion  to  the  church 
and  realrn  of  England,  he  fincerely  wifhed  in  the  hearing  of  many  devout  men,  *  “  that 
what  he  had  in  his  laft  book  written  to  king  Edward  concerning  difcipline,  mio-ht  have 
place  in  this  kingdom.  His  hope  was  then,  that  no  calamity,  no  confufion,  or  defor¬ 
mity  would  happen  to  the  commonwealth  ;  but  otherwife  he  feared,  left  in  the  midft  of 
all  this  ardency  to  know  God,  yet  by  the  negled  of  difcipline,  our  good  endeavours 
would  not  fucceed.  Thele  remarkable  words  of  fo  godly  and  fo  eminent  a  man  at  his 
death,  as  they  are  related  by  a  fufficient  and  well-known  witnefs,  who  heard  them,  and 
inferted  by  Thuanus  into  his  grave  and  ferious  hiftory ;  fo  ought  they  to  be  chiefly  con- 
iidered  by  that  nation  for  whofe  fake  they  were  uttered,  and  more  efpecially  by  that 
general  council  which  reprefents  the  body  of  that  nation.  If  therefore  the  book, 
or  this  part  thereof,  for  neceflary  caufes,  be  now  revived  and  recommended  to  the  ufe 
ot  this  undifciphned  age ;  it  hence  appears,  that  thefe  reafons  have  not  erred  in  the 
choice  of  a  fit  patronage  for  a  difcourle  of  fuch  importance.  But  why  the  whole  traftate 
is  not  here  brought  entire,  but  this  matter  of  divorcement  feletfted  in  particular,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  full  fpeed  of  feme  mif-interpreter,  I  haften  to  difclofe.  Firft,  it  will  be  foon 
mam  felt  to  them  who  know  what  wife  men  fhould  know,  that  the  conftitution  and  re¬ 
formation  of  a  commonwealth,  if  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  not  mif-reform,  is,  like  a 
building,  to  begin  orderly  from  the  foundation  thereof,  which  is  marriage  and  the  fa¬ 
mily,  to  let  right  firft  whatever  is  amifs  therein.  How  can  there  elfe  grow  up  a  race  of 
wairantable  men,  while  the  houfe  and  home  that  breeds  them,  is  troubled  and  difquiet- 
.  ,under  ?  bondage  not  of  God’s  conftraining  with  a  naturelefs  conftraint  (if  his  moft 
ngiteous  judgments  may  be  our  rule)  but  laid  upon  us  imperioufly  in  the  worft  and 
weaken;  ages  of  knowledge,  by  a  canonical  tyranny  of  ftupid  and  malicious  monks  ? 
who  having  rafhly  vowed  themfelves  to  a  Angle  life,  which  they  could  not  undergo,  in¬ 
vented  new  fetters  to  throw  on  matrimony,  that  the  world  thereby  waxing  more  diffolute, 
they  alio  in  a  general  loofenefs  might  fin  with  more  favour.  Next,  there  beino-  yet 
among  many  fuch  a  Arrange  iniquity  and  perverfenefs  againft  all  neceflary  divorce, 
whfle  they  will  needs  expound  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  not  duly  by  comparing  other 
places,  as  they  muft  do  in  the  refolving  of  a  hundred  other  feriptures,  but  by  perfifting 
deafly  in  the  abrupt  and  papiftical  way  of  a  literal  apprehenfion  againft  the  direct  Ana- 
ogy  of  jenfe,  real  on,  law,  and  gofpel  ;  it  therefore  may  well  idem  more  than  time  to 
app  y  the  found  and  holy  perfuafions  of  this  apoftolic  man,  to  that  part  in  us,  which  is 
not  yet  fully  difpoffeft  of  an  error  as  abfurd,  as  moft  that  we  deplore  in  our  blindeft  ad- 
vei  lanes  •,  and  to  let  his  authority  and  unanfwerable  reafons  be  vulgarly  known,  that 
either  his  name,  or  the  force  of  his  dodtrine  may  work  a  wholefome  efledt.  Laftly,  I 
land  it  clear  to  be  the  author’s  intention,  that  this  point  of  divorcement  fliould  be  held 
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and  received  as  a  moft  neceffary  and  prime  part  of  difcipline  in  every  Chriftian  government 
And  therefore  having  reduced  his  model  of  reformation  to  fourteen  heads,  he  bellows 
alrnoll  as  much  time  about  .this  one  point  of  divorce,  as  about  all  the  reft  •,  which  alfo 
was  the  judgment  of  his  heirs  and  learned  friends  in  Germany,  bell  acquainted  with  his 
meaning  •,  who  firft  publifhing  this  his  book  by  Oporinus  at  Bafil,  (a  city  for  learning 
and  conftancy  in  the  true  faith,  honourable  among  the  firft)  added  a  lpecial  note  in  the 
title,  “  that  there  the  reader  fhould  find  the  doflrine  of  divorce  handled  fo  folidly,  and  fo 
fully,  as  fcarce  the  like  in  any  writer  of  that  age  and  with  this  particular  commenda¬ 
tion  they  doubted  not  to  dedicate  the  book,  as  a  moft  profitable  and  exquifite  difcourfe, 
to  Chriftian  the  Illd.  a  worthy  and  pious  king  of  Denmark,  as  the  author  himfelf  had 
done  before  to  our  Edward  the  YIth.  Yet  did  not  Bucer  in  that  volume  only  declare 
what  his  conftant  opinion  was  herein,  but  alfo  in  his  comment  upon  Matthew,  written 
at  Strafburgh  divers  years  before,  he  treats  diftindtly  and  copioufly  the  fame  argument 
in  three  feveral  places ;  touches  it  aifo  upon  the  viith  to  the  Romans,  and  promifes  the 
fame  folution  more  largely  upon  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  omitting  no  occafion  to 
weed  out  this  laft  and  deepeft  mifchief  of  the  canon-law,  fown  into  the  opinions  of 
modern  men,  againft  the  laws  and  praftice  both  of  God’s  chofen  people,  and  the  beft 
primitive  times.  Wherein  his  faithfulnefs  and  powerful  evidence  prevailed  fo  far  with  all 
the  church  of  Strafburgh,  that  they  publifhed  this  dodtrine  of  divorce,  as  an  article  of 
their  confeflion,  after  they  had  taught  fo  eight  and  twenty  years,  through  all  thofe  times, 
when  that  city  fiourifhed,  and  excelled  moft,  both  in  religion,  learning,  and  government, 
under  thofe  firft  reftorers  of  the  gofpel  there,  Zelius,  Hedio,  Capito,  Fagius,  and  thofe 
who  incomparably  then  governed  the  commonwealth,  Farrerus  and  Sturmius.  If  there¬ 
fore  God  in  the  former  age  found  out  a  fervant,  and  by  whom  he  had  converted  and 
reformed  many  a  city,  by  him  thought  good  to  reftore  the  moft  needful  dodlrine  of  di¬ 
vorce  from  rigorous  and  harmful  miftakes  on  the  right  hand  ;  it  can  be  no  ftrange  thing, 
if  in  this  age  he  fcir  up  by  whatfoever  means  whom  it  pleafes  him,  to  take  in  hand 
and  maintain  the  fame  affertion.  Certainly  if  it  be  in  man’s  difcerning  to  fever  provi¬ 
dence  from  chance,  I  could  alledge  many  inftances,  wherein  there  would  appear  caufe 
to  efteem  of  me  no  other  than  a  paffive  inftrument  under  fome  power  and  counfel  higher 
and  better  than  can  be  human,  working  to  a  general  good  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
matter.  For  that  I  owe  no  light,  or  leading  received  from  any  man  in  the  difcovery  of 
this  truth,  what  time  I  firft  undertook  it  ‘  in  the  dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  divorce,’  and 
had  only  the  infallible  grounds  of  fcripture  to  be  my  guide  ;  he  who  tries  the  inmoft 
heart,  and  fa w  with  what  fevere  induftry  and  examination  of  myfe-f,  I  fet  down  every 
period,  v/ill  be  my  witnefs.  When  I  had  almoft  finifhed  the  firft  eel  ;on,  I  chanced  to 
read  in  the  notes  of  Hugo  Grotius  upon  the  vth  of  Matth.  v'hom  rait  underftood 
inclining  to  reafonable  terms  in  this  controverfy :  and  fomething  he  wnnpered  rather  than 
difputed  about  the  law  of  charity,  and  the  true  end  of  wedloc.  Glad  therefore  of  fuch 
an  able  affiftant,  however  at  much  diftance,  I  refol'ved  at  length  to  put  off  into  this 
wild  and  calumnious  world.  For  God,  it  feems,  intended  to  prove  me,  whether  I  durft 
alone  take  up  a  rightful  caufe  againft  a  world  of  dilefteem,  and  found  I  durft.  My 
name  I  did  not  publifh,  as  not  willing  it  fhould  fway  the  reader  either  for  me  or  againft 
me.  But  when  1  was  told,  that  the  ftile,  which  what  it  ails  to  be  fo  foon  diftinguifh- 
able,  I  cannot  tell,  was  known  by  moft  men,  and  that  fome  of  the  clergy  began  to  in¬ 
veigh  and  exclaim  on  what  I  was  credibly  informed  they  had  not  read ;  I  took  it  then 
for  my  proper  feafon,  both  to  fhew  them  a  name  that  could  eafily  contemn  fuch  an  indif- 
creet  kind  of  cenfure,  and  to  reinforce  the  queftion  with  a  more  accurate  diligence  : 
that  if  any  of  them  would  be  fo  good  as  to  leave  railing,  and  to  let  us  hear  fo  much  of 
his  learning  and  chriftian  wifdom,  as  v/ill  be  ftridlly  demanded  of  him  in  his  anfwering 
to  this  problem,  care  wras  had  he  fhould  not  fpend  his  preparations  againft  a  namelefs 
pamphlet.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  Paulus  Fagius,  one  of  the  chief  divines  in 
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Germany,  fent  for  by  Frederic  the  Palatine,  to  reform  his’ dominion,  and  after  that  in¬ 
vited  hither  in  king  Edward’s  days,  to  be  a  Profcffor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  was  of 
the  fame  opinion  touching  divorce,  which  thefe  men  fo  lavifhly  traduced  in  me.  What 
I  found,  I  inferred  where  fitteft  place  .was,  thinking  fure  they  would  refpedt  fo  grave  an 
author,  at  leaft  to  the  moderating  of  their  odious  inferences.  And  having  now  perfected 
a  fecond  edition,  I  referred  the  judging  thereof  to  your  high  and  impartial  fentence,  ho¬ 
noured  Lords  and  Commons !  For  I  was  confident,  if  any  thing  generous,  any  thing  no¬ 
ble,  and  above  the  multitude,  were  left  yet  in  the  fpirit  of  England  ;  it  could  be  no 
where  fooner  found,  and  no  where  fooner  underftood,  than  in  that  houfe  of  juftice  and 
true  liberty  where  ye  fit  in  council.  Nor  doth  the  event  hitherto,  for  fome  reafons 
which  I  fhall  not  here  deliver,  fail  me  of  what  I  conceived  fo  highly.  Neverthelefs,  be¬ 
ing  far  otherwife  dealt  with  by  fome,  of  whofe  profefiion  and  fuppofed  knowledge  I  had 
better  hope,  and  efteemed  the  devifer  of  a  new  and  pernicious  paradox  ;  I  felt  no  diffe¬ 
rence  within  me  from  that  peace  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  of  neareft  kin  to  pati¬ 
ence  and  contentment :  both  for  that  I  knew  I  had  divulged  a  truth  linked  infeparably 
with  the  moil  fundamental  rules  of  Chriftianity,  to  ftand  or  fall  together,  and  was  not 
un-informed  that  divers  learned  and  judicious  men,  teftified  their  daily  approbation  of 
the  book.  Yet  at  length  it  hath  pleafed  God,  who  had  already  given  me  fatisfadtion  in 
myfelf,  to  afford  me  now  a  means  whereby  I  may  be  fully  juftified  all'o  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  When  the  book  had  been  now  the  fecond  time  fet  forth  well-nigh  three  months, 
as  I  belt  remember,  I  then  firft  came  to  hear  that  Martin  Bucer  had  written  much  con¬ 
cerning  divorce  :  whom  earneftly  turning  over,  I  foon  perceived,  but  not  without  amaze¬ 
ment,  in  the  fame  opinion,  confirmed  with  the  fame  reafons  which  in  that  publilhed 
book,  without  the  help  or  imitation  of  any  precedent  writer,  I  had  laboured  out,  and 
laid  together.  Not  but  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  handling,  in  the  order,  and 
the  number  of  arguments,  but  dill  agreeing  in  the  fame  conclufion.  So  as  I  may  juftly 
gratulate  mine  own  mind  with  due  acknowledgment  of  afiiftance  from  above,  which  led 
me,  not  as  a  learner,  but  as  a  collateral  teacher,  to  a  fympathy  of  judgment  with  no  lei's 
a  man  than  Martin  Bucer.  And  he,  if  our  things  here  below  arrive  him  where  he  is, 
does  not  repent  him  to  fee  that  point  of  knowledge  which  he  firft,  and  with  an  unchecked 
freedom  preached  to  thole  more  knowing  times  of  England,  now  found  fo  neceflary, 
though  what  he  admoniihed  were  loft:  out  of  our  memory  •,  yet  that  God  doth  now 
again  create  the  fame  dodtrine  in  another  unwritten  table,  and  raifes  it  up  immediately 
out  of  his  pure  oracle  to  the  convincement  of  a  perverfe  age,  eager  in  the  reformation, 
of  names  and  ceremonies,  but  in  realities  as  traditional  and  as  ignorant  as  their  forefa- 
thers.  I  would  afk  now  the  foremoft  of  my  profound  accufers,  whether  they  dare  af¬ 
firm  that  to  be  licentious,  new,  and  dangerous,  which  Martin  Bucer  fo  often,  and  fo  ur¬ 
gently  avouched  to  be  moil  lawful,  moft  necefiary,  and  molt  chriftian,  without  the  leaft 
blemifh  to  his  good  name,  among  all  the  worthy  men  of  that  age,  and  fince,  who  tef- 
tify  fo  highly  of  him  ?  if  they  dare,  they  mufc  then  fet  up  an  arrogance  of  their 
own  againfl  all  thofe  churches  and  faints  who  honoured  him  without  this  exception  : 
if  they  dare  not,  how  can  they  now  make  that,  licentious  dodtrine  in  another, 
which  was  never  blamed  or  confuted  in  Bucer,  or  in  Fagius  ?  The  truth  is,  there 
will  be  due  to  them  for  this  their  unadvifed  ralhnefs,  the  beft  donative  that  can 
be  given  them ;  I  mean,  around  reproof;  now  that  where  they  thought  to  be  moft 
magifterial,  they  have  difplayed  their  own  want,  both  of  reading,  and  ol  judgment. 
Firft,  to  be  fo  unacquainted  in  the  writings  of  Bucer,  which  are  fo  obvious  and  lo  ufe- 
ful  in  their  own  faculty;  next,  to  be  fo  caught  in  a  prejudicating  weaknefs,  as  to  con¬ 
demn  that  for  lewd,  which  (whether  they  knew  or  not)  thefe  eledt  fervrnts  of  Chrift: 
commended  for  lawful ;  and  for  new,  that  which  was  taught  by  thefe  almoft  the 
firft  and  greateft  authors  of  reformation,  who  were  never  taxed  for  1b  teaching ;  and  de¬ 
dicated  without  fcruple  to  a  royal  pair  of  the  firft  reforming  kings  in  Chriftendom,  and 
confeft  in  the  public  confeffion  of  a  moft  Orthodoxal  church  and  ft  ate  in  Germany.  This 
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is  alfo  another  fault  which  I  muft  tell  them  •,  that  they  have  flood  no w  almoft  this 
whole  year  clamouring  afar  off,  while  the  book  hath  been  twice  printed,  twice  bought 
up,  and  never  once  vouchfaftd  a  friendly  conference  with  the  author,  who  would  be 
glad  and  thankfui  to  be  fhewn  an  error,  either  by  private  difpute,  or  public  anfwer,  and 
could  retradl,  as  well  as  wife  men  before  him  •,  might  alfo  be  worth  the  gaining,  as  one 
who  heretofore  hath  done  good  fervice  to  the  church  by  their  own  confeffion.  Or  if  he  be 
obftinate,  their  confutation  would  have  rendered  him  without  excufe,  and  reclaimed 
others  of  no  mean  parts,  who  incline  to  his  opinion.  But  now  their  work  is  more  than 
doubled  •,  and  how  they  will  hold  up  their  heads  againft  the  fudden  afpedt  of  thefe  two 
great  and  reverend  faints  whom  they  have  defamed,  how  they  will  make  good  the  cen- 
luring  of  that,  for  a  novelty  of  licence,  which  Bucer  conflantly  taught  to  be  a  pure  and 
holy  law  of  C  hr  ill’s  kingdom,  let  them  advife.  For  againfl  thefe  my  adverfaries,  who 
before  the  examining  of  a  propounded  truth  in  a  fit  time  of  reformation,  have  had  the 
confidence  to  oppofe  naught  elfe  but  their  blind  reproaches  and  furmifes,  that  a  fingle  in¬ 
nocence  might  not  be  oppreffcd  and  overborn  by  a  crew  of  mouths,  for  the  refloring  of  a 
law  and  dodtrine  falfly  and  unlearnedly  reputed  new  and  fcandalous  •,  God,  that  I  may 
-ever  magnify  and  record  this  his  goodnefs,  hath  unexpectedly  railed  up  as  it  were  from 
the  dead,  more  than  one  famous  light  of  the  firft:  reformation  to  bear  witnefs  with  me, 
and  to  do  me  honour  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  thefe  men  thought  to  have  blotted  me  : 
And  hath  given  them  the  proof  of  a  capacity  which  they  defpifed,  running  equal,  and  au¬ 
thentic  with  fome  of  their  chiefeft  mailers  unthought  of,  and  in  a  point  of  fageft  moment. 
However,  if  we  know  at  all  when  to  aferibe  the  occurrences  of  this  life  to  the  work  of  a 
fpecial  Providence,  as  nothing  is  more  ufual  in  the  talk  of  good  men,  what  can  be  more 
like  to  a  fpecial  Providence  of  God,  than  in  the  firft  reformation  of  England,  that  this 
queftion -of  divorce,  as  a  main 'thing  to  be  reftored  to  juft  freedom,  was  written,  and  fe- 
.rioufiy  commended  to  Edward  the  Vlth.  by  a  man  called  from  another  country  to  be 

this  prefent  renewing  of  the  church  and  com- 
lafting,  that  the  fame  queftion  fhould  be  again 
by  one  enabled  to  ufe  the  fame  reafons  without 
done  before  ?  It  were  no  trefpafs,  Lords  and 
Commons  !  “though  fomething  of  lefts  note  were  attributed  to  the  ordering  of  a  heavenly 
power  •,  this  queftion  therefore  of  futh  prime  concernment  both  to  chriftian  and  civil 
welfare,  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  not  recovered,  but  plainly  twice  born  to  thefe 
latter  ages,  as  from  a  divine  hand  I  tender  to  your  acceptance,  and  mod  conftderate 
thoughts.  Think  not  that  God  raifed  up  in  vain  a  man  of  greateft  authority  in  the 
■church,  to  tell  a  trivial  and  licentious  tale  in  the  ears  of  that  good  prince,  and  to  be¬ 
queath  it  as  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  nay  rather  as  the  teftament  and  royal  law  of 
Thrift  to  this  nation  ;  or  that  it  fhould  of  itfelf  after  fo  many  years,  as  it  were  in  a 
new  field  where  it  was  never  fown,  grow  up  again  as  a  vicious  plant  in  the  mind  of 
-another,  who  had  fpoke  honefteft  things  to  the  nation-,  though  he  knew  not  that  what 
his  youth  then  reafoned  without  a  pattern,  had  been  heard  already,  and  well  allowed 
from  the  gravity  and  worth  of  Martin  Bucer  :  tiil  meeting  with  the  envy  of  men  igno¬ 
rant  in  their  own  undertaken  calling,  God  directed  him  to  the  forgotten  writings  of  this 
faithful  evangeiift,  to  be  his  defence  and  warrant  againft  the  grofs  imputation  of  broach¬ 
ing  licence.  Ye  are  -now  in  the  glorious  way  to  high  virtue,  and  matchlefs  deeds,  truft- 
ed  with  a  moft  ineftimable  truft,  the  afferting  of  our  juft  liberties.  Ye  have  a  nation 
that  expedls  now,  and  from  mighty  bufferings  afpires  to  be  the  example  of  all  Chriften- 
dom  to  a  perfedleft  reforming.  Dare  to  be  as  great,  as  ample,  and  as  eminent  in  the 
fair  progrefs  of  your  noble  defigns,  as  the  full  and  goodly  flature  of  truth  and  excellence 
itfelf ;  as  unlimited  by  petty  precedents  and  copies,  as  your  unaueflionable  calling  from 
]  leaven  gives  ye  power  to  be.  What  are  all  our  public  immunities  and  privileges  worth, 
and  how"fhall  it  be  judged  that  we  fight  for  them  with  minds  worthy  to  enjoy  them,  if 
we  fuffier  ourfelves  in  the  mean  while  not  to  underftand  the  moft  important  freedom  that 

God 


the  inftrudtor  of  our  nation  and  now  in 
.■mon wealth,  -  which- we  pray  may  be  more 
■treated  and  prefented  to  this  parliament, 


the 


leaft  fight  or  knowledge-of  -what  was 
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God  and  nature  hath  given  us  in  the  family  ;  which  no  wife  nation  ever  wanted,  till  the 
popery  and  fuperftition  of  fome  former  ages  attempted  to  remove  and  alter  divine  and 
moil  prudent  laws  for  human  and  moft  imprudent  canons :  whereby  good  men  in  the 
beft  portion  of  their  lives,  and  in  that  ordinance  of  God,  which  entitles  them  from  the 
beginning  to  moft  juft  and  requifite  contentments,  are  compelled  to  civil  indignities 
which  by  the  law  of  Moles  bad  men  were  not  compelled  to?  Be  not  bound  about,  and' 
ftraitened  in  the  fpacious  wifdcm  of  your  freefpirits,  by  the  fcanty  and  unadequate  and  in- 
confident  principles  of  fuch  as  condemn  others  for  adhering  to  traditions,  and  are  them- 
lelves  the  proftrate  worlhippers  of  cuftom  ;  and  of  fuch  a  tradition  as  they  can  deduce 
from  no  antiquity,  but  from  the  rudeft,  and  thickeft  barbarifm  of  antichriftian  times. 
But  why  do  I  anticipate  the  more  acceptable,  and  prevailing  voice  of  learned  Bucer  him- 
ielf,  the  paftor  of  nations  ?  And  O  that  I  could  fet  him  living  before  ye  in  that  doctoral' 
chair,  where  once  the  learnedeft  of  England,  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  fit  at  his 
feet .  He  would  be  fuch  a  pilot,  and  fuch  a  father  to  ye,  as  ye  would  foon  find  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  his  hand  and  {kill  upon  the  helm  of  reformation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  faith¬ 
ful  affociate  of  his  labours,  Pauhis  Fagius ;  for  thefe  their  great  names  and  merits,  how 
precious  foever,  God  hath  now  joined  with- me  neceffarily,  in  the  good  or  evil  report  of 
this  doctrine  which  I  leave  with  you.  It  was  written  to  a  religious  kin?-  of  this  land  :, 
written  earneftly,  as  a  main  matter  wherein  this  kingdom  needed  a  reform^  if  it  purpofcd 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  :  Written  by  him,  who  if  any,  fince  the  days  of  Luther 
merits  to  be  counted  the  Apoftle  of  our  Church  :  whofe  unwearied  pains  and  watching 
for  our  fakes,  as  they  lpent  him  quickly  here  among  us,  fo  did  they,  during  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  his  life,  incredibly  promote  the  gofpel  throughout  this  realm.  The  authority 
the  learning,  the  godlinefs  of  this  man  confulted  with,  is  able  to  out-ballance  all  that  the 
lightnefs  of  a  vulgar  oppofition  can  bring  to  counterpoife.  I  leave  him  alfo  as  my  corn- 
pleat  lurety  and  tefbmonial,  if  truth  be  not  the  beft  witnefs  to  itfelf,  that  what  I  formerlv 
prefented  to  your  reading  on  this  fubjeft,  was  good,  and  juft,  and  honeft,  not  licentious. 
Not  that  I  have  now  more  confidence  by  the  addition  of  thefe  great  authors  to  my  party  • 
for  what  I  wrote  was  not  my  opinion,  but  my  knowledge;  even  then  when  I  could  trace’ 
no  footftep  in  the  way  I  went :  nor  that  I  think  to  win  upon  your  apprehenfions ■  with/ 
numbers  and  with  names,  rather  than  with  reafons ;  yet  certainly  the  worft  of  mv  de¬ 
tractors  will  not  except  againft  fo  good  a  bail  of  my  integrity  and  judgment;  as  now 
appears  for  me.  They  muft  elfe  put  in  the  fame  of  Bucer  and  of  Fagius,  as  rnv  ac¬ 
complices  and  confederates,  into  the  fame  indictment ;  they  muft  dig  up  the  good  name 
of  thefe  prime  .worthies  (if  their  names  could  be  ever  buried)  they  muft  dig  them  up  and 
brand  them  as  the  papifts  did  their  bodies  ;  and  thofe  their  pure  unblameable  fpirits,  which 
live  not  only  m  heaven,  but  in  their  writings,  they  muft  attaint  with  new  attaintures, 
wh,ch  no  proteftant  ever  before  afperfed  them  with.  Or  if  perhaps  we  may  obtain  to 
our  appeachment  new  drawn  a  writ  of  error,  not  of  libertinifm,  that  thofe  two  prind- 
pal  leaders  of  reformation  may  not  now  come  to  be  fued  in  a  bill  of  licence,  to  the  idandal 
of  our  Church  ;  the  brief  refult  will  be,  that  for  the  error,  if  their  own  works  be  not 

^0-l?ht1fUmrieIr  t0  defend  j1?6111’  there  Jives  Yet>  who  will  be  ready,  in  a  fair  and 
chriftiardy  difcuffive  way,  to  debate  and  fift  this  matter  to  the  utmoft  ounce  of  learnino- 

and  rehgion,  in  him  that  fhall  lay  it  as  an  error,  either  upon  Martin  Bucer,  or  any  other 
of  his  opinion.  If  this  be  not  enough  to  qualify  my  trad ucers,  and  that  they  think  it 
more  for  the  wifdom  of  their  virulence,  not  to  recant  the  injuries  they  have  befpoke  me 
nf  not  for  much  more  difturbance  than  they  can  bring  me,  intermit  the  profecution 
of  thofe  thoughts  which  may  render  me  beft  ferviceable,  either  to  this  acre,  or- if  it  fo- 

wJen,^°  P  ent>; ;  Rowing  the  fair  path  which  your  illuftrious  exploits,,  honoured ■ 
lords  and  commons  !  againft  the  breaft  of  tyranny  have  opened  ;  and  depending  f0  on 
your  happy  fucceftes  in  the  hopes  that  I  have  conceived  either  of  myfelf,  or  of  th^natiem 
a_muft  needs  concluae  me  one  who  moft  affectionately  wilbes  and  awaits  the  profperous 
iffue  of  your  noble  and  valorous  counfels.  jOHN  Hilton 
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Taken  out  of  the  fecond  book  entitled, ic  Of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift 
written  by  Martin  Bucer  to  Edward  the  Sixth  King  of 
England. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  feventh  law  of  the  fah&ifying  and  ordering  of  marriage.  That  the  ordering 
of  marriage  belongs  to  the  civil  power.  That  the  Popes  have  invaded  by  fraud 
and  force,  the  ordering  of  marriage. 

B Elides  thefe  things,  Chrift  our  king,  and  his  churches  require  from  your  facred 
majelly,  that  you  would  take  upon  you  the  juft  care  of  marriages.  For  it  is  un- 
fpeakable  how  many  good  confciences  are  hereby  entangled,  afflidied,  and  in  dan¬ 
ger,  becaufe  there  are  no  juft  laws,  no  fpeedy  way  conftituted  according  to  God’s  word, 
touching  this  holy  fociety  and  fountain  of  mankind.  For  feeing  matrimony  is  a  civil  thing, 
men,  that  they  may  rightly  contradt,  inviolably  keep,  and  not  without  extreme  neceffity 
diffolve  marriage,  are  not  only  to  be  taught  by  the  dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  the  Church, 
but  alfo  are  to  be  acquitted,  aided,  and  compelled  by  laws  and  judicature  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Which  thing  pious  emperors  acknowledging,  and  therein  framing  themfelves 
to  the  law  of  nations,  gave  laws  both  of  contracting  and  preferving,  and  alfo  where 
an  unhappy  need  required,  of  divorcing  marriages.  As  may  be  feen  in  the  Code  of 
Juftinian,  the  5th  book,  from  the  beginning  through  twenty-four  titles.  And  in  the 
authentic  of  Juftinian  the  2  2d,  and  fome  others. 

But  the  antichrifts  of  Rome,  to  get  the  imperial  power  into  their  own  hands,  firft  by 
Fraudulent  perfuafion,  afterwards  by  force  drew  to  themfelves  the  whole  authority  of 
determining  and  judging  as  well  in  matrimonial  caufes,  as  in  moft  other  matters.  There¬ 
fore  it  hath  been  long  believed,  that  the  care  and  government  thereof  doth  not  belong  to 
the  civil  magiftrate.  Yet  where  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  is  received,  the  laws  of  antichrift 
ihould  be  rejedted.  If  therefore  kings  and  governors  take  not  this  care,  by  the  power  of 
law  and  juftice  to  provide  that  marriages  be  pioufly  contracted,  religioufly  kept,  and  law¬ 
fully  diffolved,  if  need  require,  who  fees  not  what  confufion  and  trouble  is  brought  upon 
this  holy  fociety  •,  and  what  a  rack  is  prepared,  even  for  many  of  the  beft  confciences,  while 
they  have  no  certain  laws  to  follow,  no  juftice  to  implore,  if  any  intolerable  thing  happen  ? 
And  how  much  it  concerns  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  that  marriages, 
according  to  the  will  of  Chrift,  be  made,  maintained,  and  not  without  juft  caufe  diffolved, 
who  underftands  not  ?  For  unlefs  that  firft  and  holielt  fociety  of  man  and  woman  be  purely 
conftituted,  that  houlhold  difcipline  may  be  upheld  by  them  according  to  God’s  law,  how 
can  we  expedt  a  race  of  good  men?  Let  your  majefty  therefore  know  that  this  is  your 
duty,-  and  in  the  firft  place,  to  reaffume  to  yourfelf  the  juft  ordering  of  matrimony,  and 
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by  firm  laws  to  eftablifh  and  defend  the  religion  of  this  firft  and  divine  fociety  among  men, 
as  all  wife  law-givers  of  old,  and  chriftian  emperors  have  carefully  done. 

The  two  next  chapters,  becaufe  they  chiefly  treat  about  the  degrees  of  confanguinitv 
and  affinity,  I  omit ;  only  fetting  down  a  paflfage  or  two  concerning  the  judicial  laws  of 
Mofes,  how  fit  they  be  for  chriftians  to  imitate  rather  than  any  other. 

CHAP.  XVII.  toward  the  end. 

IConfefs  that  we  being  free  in  Chrift,  are  not  bound  to  the  civil  laws  ol  Mofes  in  every 
circumftance  •,  yet  feeing  no  laws  can  be  more  honeft,  juft,  and  wholefome,  than  thole 
which  God  himfelf  gave,  who  is  eternal  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  I  fee  not  why  chriftians, 
in  things  which  no  lefs  appertain  to  them,  ought  not  to  follow  the  laws  of  God,  rather 
than  of  any  men.  We  are  not  to  ufe  circumcifion,  facrifice,  and  thofe  bodily  wafhings 
prefcribed  to  the  Jews ;  yet  by  thefe  things  we  may  rightly  learn,  with  what  purity  and 
devotion  both  Baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  fhould  be  adminiftered  and  received.  How 
much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  obferve  diligently  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and 
taught  by  the  examples  of  his  people  concerning  marriage,  whereof  we  have  the  ufe  no 
lefs  than  they  ? 

And  becaufe  this  fame  worthy  author  hath  another  paflage  to  this  purpofe,  in  his  com¬ 
ment  upon  Matthew,  Chap.  v.  19.  I  here  infertitfrom  p.  46. 

Since  we  have  need  of  civil  laws,  and  the  power  of  punifliing,  it  will  be  wifeft  not  to 
contemn  thofe  given  by  Mofes ;  but  feriouflv  rather  to  confider  what  the  meaning  of  God 
was  in  them,  what  he  chiefly  required,  and  how  much  it  might  be  to  the  good  of  every 
nation,  if  they  would  borrow  thence  their  manner  of  governing  the  commonwealth  •,  yet 
freely  all  things  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Chrift.  For  what  Solon,  or  Plato,  or  Ariftotle,  what 
lawyers  or  Ctefars  could  make  better  laws  than  God  ?  And  it  is  no  light  argument,  that 
many  magiftrates  at  this  day,  do  not  enough  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  though 
they  would  feem  moft  Chriftian,  in  that  they  govern  their  ftates  by  laws  fo  diverfe  from 
thofe  of  Mofes. 

The  18th  chapter  I  only  mention  as  determining  a  thing  not  here  in  queftion,  that 
marriage  without  confent  of  parents  ought  not  to  be  held  good  ;  yet  with  this  qualifi¬ 
cation  fit  to  be  known. 

That  if  parents  admit  not  the  honeft  defires  of  their  children,  but  fnall  perfift  to  abide 
the  power  they  have  over  them  ;  they  are  to  be  mollifyed  by  admonitions,  entreaties 
and  perfuafions,  firlt  ol  their  friends  and  kindred,  next  of  the  Church-elders.  Whom  if 
ftill  the  hard  parents  refufe  to  hear,  then  ought  the  magiftrate  to  interpofe  his  power  : 
left  any  by  the  evil  mind  of  their  parents  be  detained  from  marriage  longer  than  is  meet, 
or  forced  to  an  unworthy  match  :  in  which  cafe  the  Roman  laws  alfo  provided.  -  C.  de 
nupt.  1.  1  j  ,  13,  26. 

C  II  A  P.  XIX. 

Whether  it  may  be  permitted  to  revoke  the  promile  of  marriage.  - 

fjf  ERE  arifeth  another  queftion  concerning  contrails,  when  they  ought  to  be  un- 
changeable  ?  for  religious  emperors-decreed  that  the  contract  was  not  indifloluble, 
until  the  fpoufe  were  brought  home,  and  the  folemnities  performed.  They  thought  it  a 
thing  unworthy  of  divine  and  human  equity,  and  the  due  confideratiop  of  man’s  infirmity 
in  deliberating  and  determining,  when  fpace  is  given  to  renounce  other  contracts  of  much 
lefs  moment,  which  are  not  yet  confirmed  before  the  magiftrate,  to  deny  .that  to  the  moft 
weighty'  contradt  of  marriage,  which  requires  the  greateft  care  and  confultation.  Yet 
Vql.  J.  I  i  left 
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left  fuch  a  covenant  fhould  be  broken  for  no  juft  caufe,  and  to  the  injury  of  that  perfon 
to  whom  marriage  was  promifed,  they  decreed  a  fine,  that  he  who  denied  marriage  to 
whom  he  had  promifed,  and  for  fome  caufe  not  approved  by  the  judges,  fhould  pay  the 
double  of  that  pledge  which  was  given  at  making  fure,  or  as  much  as  the  judge  fhould 
pronounce  might  fatisfy  the  damage,  or  the  hindrance  of  either  party.  It  being  moft 
certain,  that  oft-times  after  contrabf,  juft  and  honeft  caufes  of  departing  from  promife, 
come  to  be  known  and  found  out,  it  cannot  be  other  than  the  duty  of  pious  princes  to 
give  men  the  fame  liberty  of  unpromifing  in  thefe  cafes,  as  pious  emperors  granted  : 
efpecially  where  there  is  only  a  promife,  and  not  carnal  knowledge.  And  as  there  is  no 
true  marriage  between  them,  who  agree  not  in  true  confent  of  mind  ;  fo  it  will  be  the 
part  of  godly  magiftrates  to  procure  that  no  matrimony  be  among  their  fubjebts,  but  what 
is  knit  with  love  and  confent.  And  tho’  your  majefty  be  not  bound  to  the  imperial  laws, 
yet  it  is  the  duty  of  a  chriftian  king  to  embrace  and  follow  whatever  he  knows  to  be  any 
where  pioufly  andjuftly  conftituted,  and  to  be  honeft,  juft,  and  well-pleafing  to  his  people. 
But  why  in  God’s  law  and  the  examples  of  his  faints,  nothing  hereof  is  read,  no  marvel ; 
feeing  his  ancient  people  had  power,  yea  a  precept,  that  whofo  could  not  bend  his  mind 
to  the  true  love  of  his  wife,  fhould  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  fend  her  from  him, 
though  after  carnal  knowledge  and  long  dwelling  together.  This  is  enough  to  authorize 
a  godly  prince  in  that  indulgence  which  he  gives  to  the  changing  of  a  contrabt  •,  both 
becaufe  it  is  certainly  the  invention  of  antichrift,  that  the  promife  of  marriage  de  prasfenti, 
as  they  call  it,  fhould  be  indiflbluble,  and  becaufe  it  fhould  be  a  prince’s  care  that  ma¬ 
trimony  be  fo  joined,  as  God  ordained;  which  is,  that  every  one  fhould  love  his  wife 
with  fuch  a  love  as  Adam  exprefs’d  to  Eve :  So  as  we  may  hope  that  they  who  marry 
may  become  one  flefh,  and  one  alfo  in  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Concerns  only  the  celebration  of  marriage. 


CHAP.  XXL 

The  means  of  preferving  marriage  holy  and  pure. 

OW  fince  there  ought  not  to  be  lefs  care  that  marriage  be  religioufty  kept,  than 
that  it  be  pioufly  and  deliberately  contrabfed,  it  will  be  meet  that  to  every  Church 
be  ordained  certain  grave  and  godly  men,  who  may  have  this  care  upon  them,  to  obferve 
whether  the  hufband  bear  himfelf  wifely  toward  the  wife,  loving,  and  inciting  her  to 
all  piety,  and  the  other  duties  of  this  life  ;  and  whether  the  wife  be  fubiebt  to  her  hufband, 
and  ftudy  to  be  truly  a  meet  help  to  him,  as  firft  to  all  godlinefs,  fo  to  every  other  life  of 
life.  And  if  they  fhali  find  each  to  other  failing  of  their  duty,  or  the  one  long  abfent  from 
the  other  without  juft  and  urgent  caufe,  or  giving  fufpicion  of  irreligious  and  impure 
life,  or  of  living  in  manifeft  wickednefs,  let  it  be  admonifhed  them  in  time.  And  if  their 
authority  be  contemned,  let  the  names  of  fuch  contemners  be  brought  to  the  magiftrate, 
who  may  ufe  punifhment  to  compel  fuch  violators  of  marriage  to  their  duty,  that  they 
may  abftain  from  all  probable  fufpicion  of  tranfgrefiing  ;  and  if  they  admit  of  fufpebted 
company,  the  magiftrate  is  to  forbid  them ;  whom  they  not  therein  obeying,  are  to  be 
punifhed  as  adulterers,  according  to  the  law  of  Juftinian,  Authent.  ny.  For  if  holy 
wedloc,  the  fountain  and  feminary  of  good  fubjebts,  be  not  vigilantly  preferved  from  all 
blots  and  difturbances,  what  can  be  hoped,  as  I  faid  before,  of  the  fpringing  up  of  good 
men,  and  a  right  reformation  of  the  commonwealth  ?  We  know  it  is  not  enough  for 
Chriftians  to  abftain  from  foul  deeds,  but  from  the  appearance  and  fufpicion  thereof. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  lawful  Divorce,  what  the  ancient  Churches  have  thought. 

NOW  we  fhall  fpeak  about  that  difiolving  of  matrimony  which  may  be  approved 
in  the  fight  of  God,  if  any  grievous  neceflity  require.  In  which  thing  the  Roman 
antichrifts  have  knit  many  a  pernicious  entanglement  to  diftrefied  confciences  :  tor  that 
they  might  here  alfo  exalt  themfelves  above  God,  as  if  they  would  be  wifer  and  charter 
than  God  himfelf  is ;  for  no  caufe,  honeft  or  necefiary,  will  they  permit  a  final  divorce  : 
in  the  mean  while,  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  and  worfe  things  than  thefe,  not  only 
tolerating  in  themfelves  and  others,  but  cherifhing  and  throwing  men  headlong  into  thefe 
evils.  For  although  they  alfo  disjoin  married  perfons  from  board  and  bed,  that  is,  from 
all  conjugal  fociety  and  communion,  and  this  not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  ill  ufage, 
and  matrimonial  duties  denied  •,  yet  they  forbid  thofe  thus  parted,  to  join  in  wedloc 
with  others ;  but,  as  I  faid  before,  any  difhoneft  affociating  they  permit.  And  they 
pronounce  the  bond  of  marriage  to  remain  between  thofe  whom  they  have  thus  fepa- 
rated.  As  if  the  bond  of  marriage,  God  fo  teaching  and  pronouncing,  were  not  fuch  a 
league  as  binds  the  married  couple  to  all  fociety  of  life,  and  communion  in  divine  and 
human  things  ;  and  fo  aflociated  keeps  them.  Something  indeed  out  of  the  later  fathers 
they  may  pretend  for  this  their  tyranny,  efpecially  out  of  Auftin  and  fome  others,  who 
were  much  taken  with  a  prepofterous  admiration  of  fingle  life ;  yet  though  thefe  fathers, 
from  the  words  of  Chrift  not  rightly  underftood,  taught  that  it  was  unlawful  to  marry 
again,  while  the  former  wife  lived,  whatever  caufe  there  had  been  either  of  defertion  or 
divorce  ;  yet  if  we  mark  the  cuftom  of  the  church,  and  the  common  judgment  which 
both  in  their  times  and  afterward  prevailed,  v/e  fhall  perceive  that  neither  thefe  fathers 
did  ever  cart  out  of  the  church  any  one  for  marrying  after  a  divorce,  approved  by  the 
imperial  laws. 

Nor  only  the  firft  chriftian  emperors,  but  the  latter  alfo,  even  to  Juftinian,  and  after 
him,  did  grant  for  certain  caufes  approved  by  judges,  to  make  a  true  divorce;  which 
made  and  confirmed  by  law,  it  might  be  lawful  to  marry  again  :  which  if  it  could  not 
.have  been  clone  without  difpleafing  Chrift  and  his  church,  furely  it  would  not  have  been 
granted  by  chriftian  emperors,  nor  had  the  fathers  then  winked  at  thofe  doings  in  the  em¬ 
perors.  Hence  ye  may  fee  that  Jerom  alfo,  though  zealous  of  fingle  life  more  than 
enough,  and  fuch  a  condemner  of  fecond  marriage,  though  after  the  death  of  either  party, 
yet  forced  by  plain  equity,  defended  Fabiola,  a  noble  matron  of  Rome,  who  having  re¬ 
filled  her  hufband  for  juft  caufes,  was  married  to  another.  For  that  the  fending  of  a  di¬ 
vorce  to  her  hufband  was  not  blame- worthy,  he  affirms,  becaufe  the  man  was  heinoufly 
vitious  ;  and  that  if  an  adulterous  wife  may  be  difcarded,  an  adulterous  hufband  is  not 
to  be  kept.  But  that  fine  married  again,  while  yet  her  hufband  was  alive  ;  he  defends  in 
that  the  Apoftle  hath  faid,  “  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum  and  that  young  widows 
fhould  marry,  for  fuch  was  Fabiola,  and  could  not  remain  in  widowhood. 

But  fome  one  will  objedt  that  Jerome  there  adds,  “  Neither  did  fhe  know  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  gofpel,  wherein  all  caufe  of  marrying  is  debarred  from  women,  while  their 
hufbands  live  ;  and  again,  while  fhe  avoided  many  wounds  of  Satan,  fine  received  one  ere 
fhe  was  aware.”  But  let  the  equal  reader  mind  alfo  what  went  before  ;  “  Becaufe,”  faith 
he,  foon  after  the  beginning,  “  there  is  a  rock  andftorm  of  flanderers  oppofed  againft  her, 
I  will  not  praife  her  converted,  unlefs  I  firft  abfolve  her  guilty.”  For  v/hy  does  he  call 
them  flanderers  who  accufed  Fabiola  of  marrying  again,  if  he  did  not  judge  it  a  matter  of 
chriftian  equity  and  charity,  to  pafs  by  and  pardon  that  fadt,  though  in  his  own  opinion 
he  held  it  a  fault  ?  And  what  can  this  mean,  “  I  will  not  praife  her,  unlefs  I  firft  abfolve 
her?  ”  For  how  could  he  abfolve  her,  but  by  proving  that  Fabiola,  neither  in  rejedting 
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her  vitious  hufband,  nor  in  marrying  another,  had  committed  fuch  a  fin,  as  could  bejuft'- 
ly  condemned  ?  Nay,  he  proves  both  by  evident  reafon,  and  clear  teftimonies  of  ferip- 
tnre,  that  ilie  avoided  fin. 

This  alfo  is  hence  underftood,  that  Jerome  by  the  vigour  of  the  gofpel,  meant  that 
height  and  perfection  of  our  Saviour’s  precept,  which  might  be  remitted  to  thofe  that 
burn  ;  for  he  adds,  ‘e  But  if  fine  be  accufed  in  that  fhe  remained  not  unmarried,  I  fiha.ll 
confefs  the  fault,  fo  I  may  relate  the  necefiity.”  If  then  he  acknowledged  a  necefiity,  as 
he  did,  becaufe  Hie  was  young,  and  could  not  live  in  widowhood,  certainly,  he  could  not 
impute  her  fecond  marriage  to  her  much  blame  :  but  when  he  excufes  her  out  of  the  word 
of  God,  does  he  not  openly  declare  his  thoughts,  that  the  fecond  marriage  of  Fabiola  was 
permitted  her  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  himfelf,  for  the  necefiity  which  he  fuffered,  and  toftiun 
the  danger  of  fornication,  though  fhe  went  fomewhat  afide  from  the  vigour  of  the  gofpel  h 
But  if  any  urge  that  Fabiola  did  public  penance  for  her  fecond  marriage,  which  was  not 
impofed  but  for  great  faults ;  it  is  anfwered,  fhe  was  not  enjoined  to  this  penance,  but 
did  it  of  her  own  accord,  “  and  not  till  after  her  fecond  hufoand’s  death.”  As  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  we  read  that  many  were  wont  to  do. voluntary,  penance  for  fmall  faults, 
which  were  not  liable  to  excommunication. 

CHAP.  xxur. 

That  marriage  was  granted  by  the  ancient  fathers,  even  after  the  vow  of  nngle  life. 

I  omit  his  teftimonies  out  of  Cyprian,  Gelafius,  Epiphanius,  contented  only  to  relate 

what  he  thence  collects  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

SOME  will  fay  perhaps.  Wherefore  all  this  concerning  marriage  after  vow  of  fingle 
life,  when  as  the  queftion  was  of  marriage  after  divorce  P  For  this  reafon,  that  they 
whom  it  fo  much  moves,  becaufe  feme  of  the  fathers  thought  marriage  after  any  kind  of 
divorce,  to  be  condemned  of  our  Saviour,  may  fee  that  this  conclufion  follows  not.  The 
fathers  thought  all  marriage  after  divorce  to  be  forbidden  of  our  Saviour,  therefore  they 
thought  fuch  marriage  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Chriftian.  For  the  fame  fathers  judged 
it  forbidden  to  marry  after  vow  ;  yet  fuch  marriages  they  neither  difiolved  nor  excommu¬ 
nicated  :  for  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  flood  in  their  way  •, 
“  All  cannot  receive  this  faying,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  given.  Every,  one  hath  his  pro¬ 
per  gift  from  God,  one  after  this  manner,  another  after  that:  It  is  better  to  marry  than  • 
to  burn.  I  will  that  younger  widows  marry.;”  and  the  like. 

So  there  are  many  canons  and  laws  extant;  whereby  priefts,- if  they  married,'  were  re¬ 
moved  from  their  office,  yet  is  it  not  read  that  their  marriage  was  difiolved,  as  the  pa- 
pifts  now-a-days  do,  or  that  they  were  excommunicated,  nay  exprefly  they  might  com¬ 
municate  as  laymen.  If  the  consideration  of  human  infirmity,  and  thofe  teftimonies  of 
divine  feripture  which  grant  marriage  to  every  one  that  wants  it,  perfuaded  thofe  fathers  to 
bear  themfelves  fo  humanely  toward  them  who  had  married  with  breach  of  vow  to  God, 
as  they  believed,  and  with  divorce  of  that  marriage  wherein  they  were  in  a  manner  joined 
to  God  ;  who  doubts  but  that  the  fame  fathers  held  the  like  humanity  was  to  be  afforded 
to  thofe  who  after  divorce  and  faith  broken  with  men,  as  they  thought,  entered  into  a  fe- 
c.cnd  marriage  ?  For  among  fuch  are  alfo  found  no  lefs  weak,  and  no  lefs  burning. 


CHAP., 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Who  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  granted  marriage  after  divorce. 

f"Y"A  H  I  S  is  clear  both  by  what  hath  been  faid,  and  by  that  which  Origen  relates  of  cer- 
tain  bifhops  in  his  time,  Homil.  7.  in  Matth.  “  I  know  fome,”  faith  he,  “  which  are 
over  churches,  who  without  fcripture  have  permitted  the  wife  to  marry  while  her  former 
hufband  lived.  And  did  this  againft  fcripture,  which  faith,  the  wife  is  bound  to  her 
hufband  fo  long  as  he  lives  ;  and  fhe  lhall  be  called  an  adultrefs,  if,  her  hufband  living, 
fhe  take  another  man  yet  did  they  not  permit  this  without  caufe,  perhaps  for  the  infir¬ 
mity  of  fuch  as  had  not  continence,  they  permitted  evil  to  avoid  worfe.”  Ye  fee  Origen 
and  the  dodtors  of  his  age,  not  without  all  caufe,  permitted  women  after  divorce  to 
marry,  though  their  former  husbands  were  living  ;  yet  writes  that  they  permitted  againft 
fcripture.  But- what  caufe  could  they  have  to  do  fo,  unlefs  they  thought  our  Saviour  in  his 
precepts  of  divorce  had  fo  forbidden,  as  willing  to  remit  fuch  perfection  to  his  weaker 
ones,  caft  into  danger  of  worfe  faults  ? 

The  fame  thought  Leo,  Bifhop  of  Rome,  Ep.  85.  to  the  African  Bifhops  of  Mauri¬ 
tania  Cmfarienfis,  wherein  complaining  of  a  certain  prieft,  who  divorcing  his  wife,  or 
being  divorced  by  her,  as  other  copies  have  it,  had  married  another,  neither  diffolves 
the  matrimony,  nor  excommunicates  him,  only  unpriefts  him.  The  fathers  therefore, 
ns  we  fee,  did  not  fimply  and  wholly  condemn  marriage  after  divorce. 

But  as  for  me,  this  remitting  of  our  SaviouPs  precepts,  which  thefe  ancients  allow 
to  the  infirm  in  marrying  after  vow  and  divorce,  I  can  in  noways  admit-,  for  whatfo- 
ever  plainly  confents  not  with  the  commandment,  cannot,  I  am  certain,  be  permitted,  or 
Buffered  in  any  Chriftian  :  for  Heaven  and  earth  fhall  pafs  away,  but  not  a  tittle  from 
the  commands  of  God  among  them  who  expedt  life  eternal.  Let  us  therefore  confider, 
and  weigh  the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  marriage  and  divorce,  which  he  pronounced 
both  by  himfelf,  and  by  his  apoftle,  and  let  us  compare  them  with  other  oracles  of  God  ; 
for  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  thefe,  I  fhall  not  perfuade  the  leaft  tolerating  thereof.  But 
if  it  can  be  taught  to  agree  with  the  word  of  God,  yea  to  be  commanded  that  moft 
men  may  have  permiffion  given  them  to  divorce  and  marry  again,  I  muft  prefer  the 
authority  of  God’s  word  before  the  opinion  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  they  themfelves 
teach. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the  Apoftle  Paul  concern  • 
ing  Divorce,  are  explained.  The  ift  axiom  that  Chrift  could  not  condemn  of 
Adultery,  that  which  he  once  commanded. 

'HUT  the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  out  of  which  Auftin  and' 
.D  fome  others  of  the  fathers  think  it  concluded  that  our  Saviour  forbids  marriage  af¬ 
ter  any  divorce,  are  thefe;  Mat.  v.  31,  32.  “  it  hath  been  faid,  &c.  And  Matt.  xix.  7. 
They  fay  unto  him,  why  did  Mofes  then  command,”  &c.  And  Mark  x.  and  Luke  xvi. 
Rom.  vii.  1,  2,  3.  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11.  Hence  therefore  they  conclude  that  all  marriage 
after  divorce  is  called  adultery ;  which  to  commit,  being  no  ways  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
chriftian,  they  think  it  follows  that  fecond  marriage  is  in  no  cafe  to  be  permitted  either  to 
the  divorce,  or  to  the  divorced. 

But  that  it  may  be  more  fully  and  plainly  perceived  what  force  is  in  this  kind  of 
reafoning,  it  will  be  the  beft  courfe  to  lay  down  certain  grounds  whereof  no  Chriftian 
can  doubt  the  truth.  Firft,  it  is  a  wickednefs  to  fufpedt  that  our  Saviour  branded 

that* 
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that  for  adultery,  which  himfelf,  in  his  own  law  which  he  came  to  fulfil,  and  not  to 
diflolve,  did  not  only  permit,  but  alfo  command  •,  for  by  him  the  only  mediator,  was 
the  whole  law  of  God  given.  But  that  by  this  law  of  God,  marriage  was  permitted 
after  any  divorce,  is  certain  by  Deut.  xxiv.  i . 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

That  God  in  his  law  did  not  only  grant,  but  alfo  command  divorce  to  certain 

men. 

DEUT.  xxiv.  i.  “  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,”  &c.  But  in  Mai.  ii.  15,  16. 

is  read  the  Lord’s  command  to  put  her  away  whom  a  man  hates,  in  thefe  words : 
“  Take  heed  to  your  fpirit,  and  let  none  deal  injurioufly  againft  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
If  he  hate,  let  him  put  away,  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael.  And  he  lhall  hide  thy  vio¬ 
lence  with  his  garment,”  that  marries  her  divorced  by  thee,  “  faith  the  Lord  of  Hofts  j 
but  take  heed  to  your  fpirit,  and  do  no  injury.”  By  thefe  teftimonies  of  the  divine 
law,  we  fee  that  the  Lord  did  not  only  permit,  but  alfo  exprefly  and  earneftly  com¬ 
manded  his  people,  by  whom  he  would  that  all  holinefs  and  faith  of  marriage-covenant 
Ihould  be  obferved,  that  he  who  could  not  induce  his  mind  to  love  his  wife  with  a  true 
conjugal  love,  might  difmifs  her  that  fhe  might  marry  to  another. 

C  H  A  P.  XXVII. 

That  what  the  Lord  permitted  and  commanded  to  his  ancient  people  concern¬ 
ing  Divorce  belongs  alfo  to  Chriftians. 

NOW  what  the  Lord  permitted  to  his  firfl:  born  people,  that  certainly  he  could 
not  forbid  to  his  own  among  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  made  coheirs,  and  into  one 
body  with  his  people  •,  nor  could  he  ever  permit,  much  lefs  command  aught  that  was 
not  good  for  them,  at  leaf:  fo  ufed  as  he  commanded.  For  being  God,  he  is  not 
changed  as  man.  Which  thing  who  ferioufly  confiders,  how  can  he  imagine  that  God 
would  make  that  wicked  to  them  that  believe,  and  ferve  him  under  grace,  which  he 
granted  and  commanded  to  them  that  ferved  him  under  the  law  ?  Whenas  the  fame 
caufes  require  the  fame  permiflion.  And  who  that  knows  but  human  matters,  and  loves 
the  truth,  will  deny  that  many  marriages  hang  as  ill  together  now,  as  ever  they  did  among 
the  Jews  ?  So  that  fuch  marriages  are  liker  to  torments  than  true  marriages.  As  there¬ 
fore  the  Lord  doth  always  fuccour  and  help  the  opprefied,  fo  he  would  ever  have  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  injured  hufbanas  and  wives,  that  under  pretence  of  the  marriage  bond,  they 
be  not  fold  to  perpetual  vexations,  inftead  of  the  loving  and  comfortable  marriage-duties. 
And  laftly,  as  God  doth  always  deteft  hypocrify  and  fraud,  fo  neither  doth  he  approve 
that  among  his  people,  that  fhould  be  counted  marriage,  wherein  none  of  thofe  duties 
remain,  whereby  the  league  of  wedloc  is  chiefly  preferved.  What  inconfiderate  negledt 
then  of  God’s  law  is  this,  that  I  may  not  call  it  worle,  to  hold  that  Chrifi:  our  Lord 
would  not  grant  the  fame  remedies  both  of  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  to  the  weak,  or 
to  the  evil,  if  they  will  needs  have  it  fo,  but  efpecially  to  the  innocent  and  wronged  ; 
whenas  the  fame  urgent  caufes  remain  as  before,  when  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  and 
Magiftrate  hath  tried  what  may  be  tried  ? 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

That  our  Lord  Chrift  intended  not  to  make  new  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  or 

of  any  civil  matters.  Axiom  2.  • 

IT  is  agreed  by  all  who  determine  of  the  kingdom  and  offices  of  Chrift  by  the  holy 
fcriptures,  as  all  godly  men  ought  to  do,  that  our  Saviour  upon  earth  took  not  on 
him  either  to  give  new  laws  in  civil  affairs,  or  to  change  the  old.  But  it  is  certain  that 
matrimony  and  divorce  are  civil  things.  Which  the  chriftian  emperors  knowing,  gave 
conjugal  laws,  and  referved  the  adminiftration  of  them  to  their  own  courts  ;  which  no 
true  ancient  biffiop  ever  condemned. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  preach  repentance  and  remiffion  :  feeing  therefore  thofe  who  put 
away  their  wives  without  any  juft  caufe,  were  not  touched  with  confcience  of  the  fin, 
through  mifunderftanding  of  the  law,  he  recalled  them  to  a  right  interpretation,  and 
taught  that  the  woman  in  the  beginning  was  fo  joined  to  the  man,  that  there  ffiould  be 
a  perpetual  union  both  in  body  and  fpirit :  where  this  is  not,  the  matrimony  is  already 
broke,  before  there  be  yet  any  divorce  made,  or  fecond  marriage. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

That  it  is  wicked  to  ftrain  the  words  of  Chrift  beyond  their  purpofe. 

1 

This  is  his  third  Axiom,  whereof  there  needs  no  explication  here. 

C  H  A  P.  XXX. 

That  all  places  of  Scripture  about  the  fame  thing  are  to  be  joined,  and  compared, 

to  avoid  contradictions.  Axiom  4. 

This  he  demonftrates  at  large  out  of  fundry  places  in  the  gofpel,  and  principally  by  that 
*  precept  againft  fwearing,  which  compared  with  many  places  of  the  law  and  prophets, 
is  a  flat  contradiction  of  them  all,  if  we  follow  fuperftitioufly  the  letter.  Then  hav¬ 
ing  repeated  briefly  his  four  axioms,  he  thus  proceeds. 

’  •  ; .  '  .  t 

Thefe  things  thus  pre-admoniffied,  let  us  enquire  what  the  undoubted  meaning  is  of 
our  Saviour’s  words,  and  enquire  according  to  the  rule  which  is  obferved  by  all  learned 
and  good  men  in  their  expofitions  ;  that  praying  firft  to  God,  who  is  the  only  opener  of 
our  hearts,  we  may  firft  with  fear- and  reverence  confider  well  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
touching  this  queftion.  Next,  that  we  may  compare  them  with  all  other  places  of  fcrip- 
ture  treating  of  this  matter,  to  fee  how  they  confent  with  our  Saviour’s  words,  and 
thofe  of  his  apoftle. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

This  Chapter  difputes  againft  Auftin  and  the  Papifts,  who  deny  fecond  marriage  even 
to  them  who  divorce  in  cafe  of  adultery ;  which  becaufe  it  is  not  controverted  among 
true  proteftants,  but  that  the  innocent  perfon  is  eafily  allowed  to  marry,  I  fpare  the 
tranflating. 


*  Matthew  v.  34; 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

That  a  manifeft  Adultrefs  ought  to  be  divorced,  and  cannot  lawfully  be  retained  in 
•  marriage  by  any  true  chrift  ian. 

This  though  he  prove  fufficiently,  yet  I  let  pafs,  becaufe  this  queftion  was  not  hand¬ 
led  in  the  do&rine  and  difcipline  of  divorce  j  to  which  book  I  bring  fo  much  of  this 
treatife  as  runs  parallel. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

That  Adultery  is  to  be  punifhed  with  Death. 

This  Chapter  alfo  I  omit  for  the  reafon  laft  alledged. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

T  hat  it  is  lawful  for  a  wife  to  leave  an  Adulterer,  and  to  marry  another  hulband. 
This  is  generally  granted,  and  therefore  excufes  me  the  writing  out. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

Places  in  the  writings  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  touching  divorce  explained. 

LET  us  confider  the  anfwers  of  the  Lord  given  by  the  apoftle  feverally.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  firft,  which  is  Rom.  vii.  1.  “  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  for  I  fpeak  to  them 
that  know  the  law,  &c.  Ver.  2.  The  woman  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  hulband  fo  long 
as  he  liveth.”  Here  it  is  certain  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  no  purpofe  to  determine  aught 
of  marriage,  or  divorce,  but  only  to  bring  an  example  from  the  common  and  ordinary 
law  of  wedloc,  to  fhew  that  as  no  covenant  holds  either  party  being  dead,  fo  now  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  the  law,  but  to  Chrift:  our  Lord,  feeing  that  through  him  we  are 
cread  to  fin,  and  to  the  law  ;  and  fo  joined  to  Chrift  that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  in 
him  from  a  willing  godlinefs,  and  not  by  the  compulfion  of  law,  whereby  our  fins  are 
more  excited,  and  become  more  violent.  What-  therefore  the  holy  fpirit  here  fpeaks  of 
matrimony,  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  general  rule. 

Befides  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  apoftle  did  alledge  the  law  of  wedlock,  as  it  was  delivered 
to  the,  Jews  •,  for,  faith  he,  I  fpeak  to  them  that  know  the  lawn  They  knew  no  law  of 
God  but  that  by  Mofes,  which  plainly  grants  divorce  for  feveral  reafons.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  faid  that  the  apoftle  cited  this  general  example  out  of  the  law,  to  abolifh  the 
feveral  exceptions  of  that  law,  which  God  himfelf  granted  by  giving  authority  to  divorce. 

Next,  when  the  apoftle  brings  an  example  out  of  God’s  law  concerning  man  and  wife, 
it  m u ft  be  neceiTary.  that  we  underftand  fuch  for  man  and  wife,  as  are  fo  indeed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  law  of  God  j  that  is,  who  are  fo  difpofed  as  that  they  are  both  willing 
and  .able  to  perform  .the  neceiTary  duties  of  marriage  ;  not  thofe  who  under  a  falfe  title 
of  marriage,  keep  themfelves  mutually  bound  to  injuries  and  difgraces  j  for  fuch  twain 
are  nothing  lefs  than  lawful  man  and  wife. 

The  like  anfwer  is  to  be  given  to  all  the  other  places  both  of  the  gofpel  and  the  apof¬ 
tle,  that  whatever  exception  may  be  proved  out  of  God’s  law,  be  not  excluded  from 
thofe  places.  For  the  fpirit  of  God  doth  not  condemn  things  formerly  granted  and  al¬ 
lowed. 
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lowed,  where  there  is  like  caufe  and  reafon.  Hence  Ambrofe,  upon  that  place,  i  Cor* 
vii.  15.  “A  brother  or  a  filler  is  not  under  bondage  in  fuch  cafes,  thus  expounds  ; 
The  reverence  of  marriage  is  not  due  to  him  who  abhors  the  author  of  marriage  •,  nor 
is  that  marriage  ratified  which  is  without  devotion  to  God  :  he  fins  not  therefore  who  is 
put  away  for  God’s  caufe,  though  he  join  himfelf  to  another.  For  the  difhonour  of  the 
Creator  difiblves  the  right  of  matrimony  to  him  who  is  deferted,  that  he  be  not  accufed, 
though  marrying  to  another.  The  faith  of  wedloc  is  not  to  be  kept  with  him  who  de¬ 
parts,  that  he  might  not  hear  the  God  of  Chriftians  to  be  the  author  of  wedloc.  For 
if  Ezra  caufed  the  mifbelieving  wives  and  hufibands  to  be  divorced,  that  God  might  be 
appeafed,  and  not  offended,  though  they  took  others  of  their  own  faith,  how  much 
more  (hall  it  be  free,  if  the  mifbeliever  depart,  to  marry  one  of  our  own  religion.  For 
this  is  not  to  be  counted  matrimony,  which  is  againfl  the  law  of  God.” 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  obferved  toward  the  following  difcourfe,  which  truth  itfelf, 
and  the  force  of  God’s  word  hath  drawn  from  this  holy  man.  For  thofe  words  are 
very  large,  “  Matrimony  is  not  ratified,  without  devotion  to  God.”  And  the  difho¬ 
nour  of  the  Creator  diffolves  the  right  of  matrimony.”  For  devotion  is  far  off,  and  dif¬ 
honour  is  done  to  God  by  all  who  perfifl  in  any  wickednels  and  heinous  crime. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

That  although  it  feem  in  the  Gofpel,  as  if  our  Saviour  granted  Divorce  only  for 
Adultery,  yet  in  very  deed  he  granted  it  for  other  caufes  alfo. 

NOW  is  to  be  dealt  with  this  queftion,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  divorce  and  marry 
again  for  other  caufes  befides  adultery,  fince  our  Saviour  exprefied  that  only  ?  To 
this  queftion,  if  we  retain  our  principles  already  laid,  and  muft  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  curfed  blafphemy,  if  we  fay  that  the  words  of  God  do  contradict  one  another,  of  ne- 
ceflity  we  muft  confefs  that  our  Lord  did  grant  divorce,  and  marriage  after  that,  for 
other  caufes  befides  adultery,  notwithftanding  what  he  faid  in  Matthew.  For  firft,  they 
who  confider  but  only  that  place,  i  Cor.  vii.  which  treats  of  believers  and  milbelievers 
matched  together,  muft  of  force  confefs,  That  our  Lord  granted  juft  divorce,  and  fe- 
cond  marriage  in  the  caufe  of  defertion,  which  is  other  than  the  caufe  of  fornication. 
And  if  there  be  one  other  caufe  found  lawful,  then  is  it  moil  true,  that  divorce  was 
granted  not  only  for  fornication.  4} 

Next,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  as  I  fihewed  before,  by  them  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know 
God  and  his  judgments  out  of  his  own  word,  but  that,  what  means  of  peace  and  fafety 
God  ever  granted  and  ordained  to  his  eleCled  people,  the  fame  he  grants  and  ordains  to 
men  of  all  ages  who  have  equally  need  of  the  fame  remedies.  And  who,  that  is  but  a 
knowing  man,  dares  fay  there  be  not  hulbands  and  wives  now  to  be  found  in  fueh  a  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  that  they  will  not  perform  either  conjugal  affe&ion,  or  any  requifite  duty 
thereof,  though  it  be  moft  deferved  at  their  hands  ? 

Neither  can  any  one  defer  to  confefs,  but  that  God  whofe  property  it  is  to  judge  the 
caufe  of  them  that  fuller  injury,  hath  provided  for  innocent  and  honeft  perlbns  wedded, 
how  they  might  free  themfelves  by  lawful  means  of  divorce,  from  the  bondage  and  ini¬ 
quity  of  thofe  who  are  falfly  termed  their  hulbands  or  their  wives.  This  is  clear  out 
of  Deut.  xxiv.  i.  Malach.  ii.  Matth.  xix.  i  Cor.  vii.  and  out  of  thofe  principles  which 
the  fcripture  every  where  teaches,  that  God  changes  not  his  mind,  difients  not  from 
himfelf,  is  no  accepter  of  perfons  *,  but  allows  the  fame  remedies  to  all  men  opprefied 
with  the  fame  necefiities  and  infirmities  ;  yea,  requires  that  we  fhould  ufe  them.  This 
he  will  eafily  perceive,  who  confiders  thefe  things  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord. 

Laftly,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  Lord  hath  commapded  us  to  obey  the  civil  laws 
every  one  of  his  own  commonwealth,  if  they  be  not  aga?nft  the  laws  of  God. 

•-  Vol.  I.  K  k  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

For  what  caufes  Divorce  is  permitted  by  the  civil  law  ex  1.  Confenfu  Codic.  de 

Repudiis. 

IT  is  alfo  manifeft  that  the  law  of  Theodofius  and  Valentinian,  which  begins  “  Con¬ 
fenfu,”  &c.  touching  divorce,  and  many  other  decrees  of  pious  emperors  agreeing 
herewith,  are  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  •,  and  therefore  may  be  recalled  into  ufe 
by  any  chriftian  prince  or  commonwealth ;  nay,  ought  to  be  with  due  refpedt  had  to 
every  nation  :  For  whatfoever  is  equal  and  juft,  that  in  every  thing  is  to  be  fought  and 
ufed  by  chriftians.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  divorce  is  granted  by  divine  approbation,  both 
to  husbands  and  to  wives,  if  either  party  can  convidt  the  other  of  thefe  following  offences 
before  the  magiflrate. 

If  the  husband  can  prove  the  wife  to  be  an  adultrefs,  a  witch,  a  murdrefs ;  to  have 
bought  or  fold  to  flavery  any  one  free-born,  to  have  violated  fepulchres,  committed 
facrilege,  favoured  thieves  and  robbers,  defirous  of  feafting  with  ftrangers,  the  husband 
not  knowing,  or  not  willing,  if  fhe  lodge  forth  without  a  juft  and  probable  caufe,  or 
frequent  theatres  and  fights,  he  forbidding  •,  if  fhe  be  privy  with  thofe  that  plot  againft 
the  ftate,  or  if  fhe  deal  talfly,  or  offer  blows.  And  if  the  wife  can  prove  her  husband 
guilty  of  any  thofe  forenamed  crimes,  and  frequent  the  company  of  lewd  women  in  her 
light  •,  or  if  he  beat  her,  fhe  had  the  like  liberty  to  quit  herfelf ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  man  after  divorce  might  forthwith  marry  again  *  the  woman  not  till  a  year  af¬ 
ter,  left  fhe  might  chance  to  have  conceived. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

An  exposition  of  thofe  places  wherein  God  declares  the  nature  of  holy  wedloc. 

N'GW  to  the  end  it  may  be  feen  that  this  agrees  with  the  divine  law,  the  firft  infti- 
tution  of  marriage  is  to  be  confidered,  and  thofe  texts  in  which  God  eftablifhed 
the  joining  of  male  and  female,  and  defcribed  the  duties  of  them  both.  When  God 
had  determined  to  make  woman,  and  give  her  as  a  wife  to  man,  he  fpake  thus,  Gen. 
ii.  18.  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him. 
And  Adam  Paid,”  but  in  the  lpii it  of  God,  v.  23,  24.  “  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flefh  of  my  flefh  :  Therefore  fhall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  fhall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  fhall  be  one  flefh.” 

To  this  firft  inftitution  did  Chrift  recall  his  own  when  anfwering  the  Pharifees,  he 
condemned  the  licence  of  unlawful  divorce.  He  taught  therefore  by  his  example,  that 
we,  according  to  this  firft  inftitution,  and  what  God  hath  fpoken  thereof,  ought  to  de¬ 
termine  what  kind  of  covenant  marriage  is,  how  to  be  kept,  and  how  far  •,  and  laftly, 
for  what  caufes  to  be  diffolved.  To  which  decrees  of  God  thefe  alfo  are  to  be  joined, 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  taught  by  his  apoftle,  that  neither  the  hufband  nor  the  wife 
hath  power  of  their  own  body,  but  mutually  each  of  either’s.”  That  “  the  hufband 
fhall  love  the  wife  as  his  own  body,  yea  as  Chrift  loves  his  church ;  and  that  the  wife  ought 
to  be  fubjedt  to  her  hufband,  as  the  church  is  to  Chrift.” 

By  thefe  things  the  nature  of  holy  wedloc  is  certainly  known ;  whereof  if  only  one 
be  wanting  in  both  or  either  party,  and  that  either  by  obftinate  malevolence,  or  too 
deep  inbred  weaknefs  of  mind,  or  laftly,  through  incurable  impotence  of  Body,  it  can¬ 
not  then  be  faid  that  the  covenant  of  matrimony  holds  good  between  fuch  ;  if  we 
meant  that  covenant  which  God  inftituted  and  called  marriage,  and  that  whereof  only 
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it  mult  be  underftood  that  our  Saviour  faid,  “  Thofe  whom  God  hath  joined,  let  no 
man  feparate.”  v 

And  hence  is  concluded,  that  matrimony  requires  continual  cohabitation  and  living 
together,  unlefs  the  calling  of  God  be  otherwife  evident ;  which  union  it  the  parties 
themfelves  disjoin  either  by  mutual  confent,  or  one  againft  the  other’s  will  depart,  the 
marriage  is  then  broken.  Wherein  the  Papifts,  as  in  other  things,  oppofe  themfelves 
againft  God  ;  while  they  feparate  for  many  caufes  from  bed  and  board,  and  yet  will  have 
the  bond  of  matrimony  remain,  as  if  this  covenant  could  be  other  than  the  conjunction 
and  communion  not  only  of  bed  and  board,  but  of  all  other  loving  and  helpful  duties. 
This  we  may  fee  in  thefe  words ;  “  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him  •,  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  fiefh  of  his  flefti :  for  this  caufe  (hall  he  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  fhall  be  one  fleffi.”  By  which  words  who  difcerns  not,  that 
God  requires  of  them  both  fo  to  live  together,  and  to  be  united  not  only  in  body  but  in 
mind  alfo,  with  fuch  an  affeCtion  as  none  may  be  dearer  and  more  ardent  among  all  the 
relations  of  mankind,  nor  of  more  efficacy  to  the  mutual  offices  of  love  and  loyalty. 
They  muft  communicate  and  confent  in  all  things  both  divine  and  human,  which  have 
any  moment  to  well  and  happy  living.  The  wife  muft  honour  and  obey  her  husband, 
as  the  church  honours  and  obeys  Chrift  her  head.  The  husband  muft  love  and  cherifh 
his  wife,  as  Chrift  his  church.  Thus  they  muft  be  to  each  other,  if  they  will  be  true 
man  and  wife  in  the  fight  of  God,  whom  certainly  the  churches  ought  to  follow  in  their 
judgment.  Now  the  proper  and  ultimate  end  of  marriage  is  not  copulation,  or  children, 
for  then  there  was  not  true  matrimony  between  Jofeph  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Chrift, 
nor  between  many  holy  perfons  more ;  but  the  full  and  proper  and  main  end  of  marri¬ 
age,  is  the  communicating  of  all  duties,  both  divine  and  human,  each  to  other  with 
utmoft  benevolence  and  affedtion. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  Properties  of  a  true  and  chriftian  marriage,  more  diftindtly  repeated. 

BY  which  definition  we  may  know  that  God  efteems  and  reckons  upon  thefe  four 
necefiary  properties  to  be  in  every  true  marriage,  i .  That  they  ffiould  live  to¬ 
gether,  unlefs  the  calling  of  God  require  otherwife  for  a  time.  2.  That  they  fhould 
love  one  another  to  the  height  of  dearnefs,  and  that  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  true  religion.  3.  That  the  husband  bear  himfelf  as  the  head  and  prefer ver  of 
his  wife,  inftrudting  her  to  all  godlinefs  and  integrity  of  life  •,  that  the  wife  alfo  be  to  her 
husband  a  help,  according  to  her  place,  efpecially  furthering  him  in  the  true  worfhip  of 
God,  and  next  in  all  the  occafions  of  civil  life.  And  4.  That  they  defraud  not  each 
other  of  conjugal  benevolence,  as  the  apoftle  commands,  1  Cor.  vii.  Hence  it  follows, 
according  to  the  fentence  of  God,  which  all  Chriftians  ought  to  be  ruled  by,  that  between 
thofe  who  either  through  obftinacy,  or  helplefs  inability,  cannot  or  will  not  perform  thefe 
repeated  duties,  between  thofe  there  can  be  no  true  matrimony,  nor  ought  they  to  be 
counted  man  and  wife. 
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CHAP.  XL. 


Whether  thofe  crimes  recited  chap,  xxxvii.  out  of  the  civil  law,  diffolve  matri¬ 
mony  in  God’s  account. 

T  O  W  if  a'hufband  or  wife  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  thofe  crimes,  which  by  the  law 
“  confenfu”  are  made  caufes  of  divorce,  it  is  manifeft  that  fuch  a  man  cannot  be- 
the  head  and  preferver  of  his  wife,  nor  fuch  a  woman  be  a  meet  help  to  her  hufband,  as 
the  divine  law  in  true  wedloc  requires ;  for  thefe  faults  are  punifhed  either  by  death,  or 
deportation,  or  extreme  infamy,  which  are  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  covenant  of  marriage. 
If  they  deferve  death,  as  adultery  and  the  like,  doubtlefs  God  would  not  that  any  fhould 
live  in  wedloc  with  diem  whom  he  would  not  have  to  live  at  all.  Or  if  it  be  not  death, 
but  the  incurring  of  notorious  infamy,  certain  it  is  neither  juft,  nor  expedient,  nor  meet, 
that  an  Jiprieft  man  fhould  be  coupled- with  an  infamous  woman,  nor  an  honeft  matron 
with'  an  infamous  man.  The  wife  Roman  princes  had  lb  great  regard  to  the  equal 
honour „of  either  wedded  perfon,  that  they  counted  thofe  marriages  of  no  force  which 
were  made  between  the  cne  of  good  repute,  and  the  other  of  evil  note.  How  much  more 
will  all  honeft  regard  of  chriftian  expedience  and  comelinefs  befeem  and  concern  thofe 
who  are  fet  free  and  dignified  in  Chrift,  than  it  could  the  Roman  fenate,.  or  their  fons, 
for  whom  that  law  was  provided  ? 

And  this  all  godly  men  will  foon  apprehend,  that  he  who  ought  to  be  the  head  and 
preferver  not  only  of  his  wife,  but  alfo  of  his  children  and  family,  as  Chrift  is  of  his 
Church,  had  need  be  one  of  honeft  name :  fo  likewife  the  wife,  which  is  to  be  the  meet 
help  of  an  honeft  and  good  man,  the  mother  of  an  honeft  offspring  and  family,  the 
glory  of  the  man,  even  as  the  man  is  the  glory  of  Chrift,  Ihould  not  be  tainted  with  ig¬ 
nominy  ;  as  neither  of  them  can  avoid  to  be,  having  been  juftly  appeached  of  thofe 
forenamed  crimes ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  worthy  to  hold  their  place  in  a  chriftian  fa¬ 
mily  :  yea,  they  themfelves  turn  out  themfelves  and  dilfolve  that  holy  covenant.  And 
they  who  are  true  brethren  and  fillers  in  the  lord,  are  no  more  in  bondage  to  fuch  vio- 
laters  of  marriage. 

But  here  the  patrons  of  wickednefs  and  dilfolvers  of  chriftian  difcipline  will  objecft, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  man  and  wife  to  bear  one  another’s  crofs,  whether  in  calamity  or  in¬ 
famy,  that  they  might  gain  each  other,  if  not  to  a  good  name,  yet  to  repentance  and 
amendment.  But  they  who  thus  objedt,  feek  the  impunity  of  wickednefs,  and  the  favour 
of  wicked  men,  not  the  duties  of  true  charity ;  which  prefers  public  honefty  before  pri¬ 
vate  intereft,  and  had  rather  the  remedies  of  wholefome  punifhment  appointed  by  God 
fhould  be  in  ufe,  than  that  by  remilTnefs,  the  licence  of  evil  doing  ihould  encreafe.  For 
if  they  who,  by  committing  fuch  offences,  have  made  void  the  holy  knot  of  marriage, 
be  capable  of  repentance,  they  will  be  fooner  moved  when  due  punilhment  is  executed  on 
them,  than  when  it  is  remitted. 

We  mull  ever  beware,  left,  in  contriving  what  will  be  bell  for  the  foul’s  health  of  de¬ 
linquents,  we  make  ourfelves  wifer  and  dilcreeter  than  God.  Fie  that  religioufly  weighs 
his  oracles  concerning  marriage,  cannot  doubt  that  they  who  have  committed  the  fore- 
faid  tranfgreffions,  have  loft  the  right  of  matrimony,  and  are  unworthy  to  hold  their  dig¬ 
nity  in  an  honeft  and  chriftian  family. 

But  if  any  hufband  or  wife  fee  fuch  figns  of  repentance  in  their  tranfgrelfor,  as  that 
they  doubt  not  to  regain  them  by  continuing  with  them,  and  partaking  of  their  miferies  , 
and  attaintures,  they  may  be  left  to  their  own  hopes,  and  their  own  mind  •,  faving  ever 
I  he  right  of  Church  and  commonwealth,  that  it  receive  no  fcandal  by  the  neglett  of  due 
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ieverity,  and  their  children  no  harm  by  this  invitation  to  licence,  and  want  of  good 

education.. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  if  they  be  thought  on,  as  in  the  prefence  of  God,  and 
out  of  his  word,  any  one  may  perceive,  who  defires  to  determine  oi  thefe  things  by  the 
fcrlpture,  that  thofe  caufes  of  lawful  divorce,  which  the  molt  religious  emperors  Theo- 
dofius  and  Valentinian  fet  forth  in  the  forecited  place,  are  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  prime  inftitution  of  marriage  ;  and  were  Fill  more  and  more  ftraitened,  as  the 
Church  and  Fate  of  the  empire  Fill  more  and  more  corrupted  and  degenerated.  There¬ 
fore  pious  princes  and  commonwealths  both  may  and  ought  eFablilh  them  again,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  refiore  the  honour,  fandlity,  and  religion  of  holy  wedloc  to  their 
people,  and  difentangle  many  confciences  from  a  miferable  and  perilous  condition,  to  a 
chafte  and  honeF  life. 

To  thofe  recited  caufes  wherefore  a  wife  might  fend  a  divorce  to  her  hufband,  Juftiniari 
added  four  more,  ConFit.  117.  And  four  more,  for  which  a  man  might  put  away  his 
wife.  Three  other  caufes  were  added  in  the  Code  “  de  repud i is,  1.  Jubemus.”  All 
which  caules  are  fo  clearly  contrary  to  the  firft  intent  of  marriage,  that  they  plainly  dif- 
folve  it-  I  fet  them  not  down,  being  eafy  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  civil  law. 

'  It  was  permitted  alfo  by  chriFian  emperors,  that  they  who  would  divorce  by  mutual 
confent,  might  without  impediment.  Or  if  there  were  any  difficulty  at  all  in  it,  the  law  ex'* 
preFes  the  reafon,  that  it  was  only  in  favour  of  the  children  fo  that  if  there  were  none,  the 
law  of  thofe  godly  emperors  made  no  other  difficulty  of  a  divorce  by  confent.  Or  if  any  were 
minded  without  confent  of  the  other  to  divorce,  and  without  thofe  caufes  which  have  been 
named,  the  ChriFian  emperors  laid  no  other  puniffiment  upon  them,  than  that  the  huf¬ 
band  wrongfully  divorcing  his  wife,  Fiould  give  back  her  dowry,  and  the  ufe  of  that  which 
was  called  “  Donatio  propter  nuptias  or  if  there  were  no  dowry  nor  no  donation,  that 
he  Fiould  then  give  her  the  fourth  part  of  his  goods.  The  like  penalty  was  infli&ed  on 
the  wife  departing  without  juF  caufe.  But  that  they  who  were  once  married,  fhould  be 
compelled  to  remain  fo  ever  againft  their  wills,  was  not  exacted.  Wherein  thofe  pious 
princes  followed  the  lav/  of  God  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  and  his  exprefs  charge  by  the  prophet 
Malachi  to  difmifs  from  him  the  wife  whom  he  hates.  For  God  never  meant  in  marriage 
to  give  to  man  a  perpetual  torment  inFead  of  a  meet-help.  Neither  can  God  approve, 
that  to  the  violation  of  this  holy  league  (which  is  violated  as  foon  as  true  affedion  ceafes 
and  is  loF)  fhould  be  added  murder,  which  is  already  committed  by  either  of  them  who 
refolvedly  hates  the  other,  as  I  Ihewed  out  of  1  John  xv.  “  Whofo  hateth  his  brother, 
is  a  murderer.” 

CHAP.  XLI. 

Whether  the  hufband  or  wife  deferted,  may  marry  to  another. 

THE  wife’s  defertion  of  her  hufband,  the  chriFian  emperors  plainly  decreed  to  be  a 
juft  caufe  of  divorce,  whenas  they  granted  him  the  right  thereof,  if  Fie  had  but 
lain  out  one  night  againF  his  will  without  probable  caufe.  But  of  the  man  defecting  his 
wife,  they  did  not  fo  determine  :  Yet  if  we  look  into  the  word  of  God,  we  Fiall  find, 
that  he  who  though  but  for  a  year  without  juft  caufe  forfakes  his  wife,  and  neither  provides 
for  her  maintenance,  nor  fignific-s  his  purpofe  of  returning,  and  good-will  towards  her, 
whenas  he  may,  hath  forfeited  his  right  in  her  fo  forfaken.  For  the  fpirit  of  God  fpeaks 
plainly,  that  both  man  and  wife  have  fuch  power  over  one  another’s  perfon,  as  that  they 
cannot  deprive  each  other  of  living  together,  but  by  confent,  and  for  a  time. 

Hither  may  be  added,  that  the  holy  fpirit  grants  defertion  to  be  a  caufe  of  divorce, 
ia  thofe  anfwers  given  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  a  brother  or  filter  deferted  by  a 
milbeliever.  “  If  he  depart,  let  him  depart,  a  brother  or  a  filter  is  not  under  bondage 
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1n  fuch  cafes.”  In  which  words,  who  fees  not  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  openly  pronounced, 
that  the  party  without  caufe  defected,  is  not  bound  for  another’s  wilful  defection,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  marriage,  if  he  have  need  thereof? 

But  fome  will  fay,  that  this  is  fpoken  of  a  mifbeliever  departing.  But  I  befeech  ye, 
doth  not  he  rejecft  the  faith  of  Chrift  in  his  deeds,  who  rafhly  breaks  the  holy  covenant  of 
wedloc  inftituted  by  God  ?  And  befides  this,  the  holy  fpirit  does  not  make  the  mifbeliev- 
ing  of  him  who  departs,  but  the  departing  of  him  who  mifbelieves,  to  be  the  juft  caufe 
of  freedom  to  the  brother  or  filler. 

Since  therefore  it  will  be  agreed  among  Chriftians,  that  they  who  depart  from  wedloc 
without  juft  caufe,  do  not  only  deny  the  faith  of  matrimony,  but  of  Chrift  alfo,  whatever 
they  profefs  with  their  mouths  ;  it  is  but  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  party  deferted  is  not 
bound  in  cafe  of  caufelefs  defertion,  but  that  he  may  lawfully  feek  another  confort,  if  it  be 
needful  to  him,  toward  a  pure  and  blamelefs  converfation. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

That  impotence  of  body,  leprofy,  madnefs,  See.  are  juft  caufes  of  divorce. 

OF  this,  becaufe  it  was  not  difputed  in  the  dotftrine  and  difeipline  of  divorce,  him  that 
would  know  further,  I  commend  to  the  Latin  original. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

That  to  grant  divorce  for  all  the  caufes  which  have  been  hitherto  brought,  difagrees 
not  from  the  words  of  Chrift,  naming  only  the  caufe  of  adultery. 

NOW  we  muft  fee  how  thefe  things  can  ftand  with  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  who 
feems  direftly  to  forbid  all  divorce  except  it  be  for  adultery.  To  the  underftand- 
ing  whereof,  we  muft  ever  remember  this :  That  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour  there 
can  be  no  contrariety  :  That  his  words  and  anfwers  are  not  to  be  ftretched  beyond  the 
queftion  propofed  :  That  our  Saviour  did  not  there  purpofe  to  treat  of  all  the  caufes  for 
which  it  might  be  lawful  to  divorce  and  marry  again  •,  for  then  that  in  the  Corinthians  of 
marrying  again,  without  guilt  of  adultery  could  not  be  added.  That  it  is  not  good  for 
that  man  to  be  alone,  who  hath  not  the  fpecial  gift  from  above.  That  it  is  good  for 
every  fuch  one  to  be  married,  that  he  may  ftiun  fornication. 

With  regard  to  thefe  principles,  let  us  fee  what  our  Lord  anfwered  to  the  tempting 
Pharilees  about  divorce,  and  fecond  marriage,  and  how  far  his  anfwerdoth  extend. 

Firft,  no  man  who  is  not  very  contentious,  will  deny  that  the  Pharifees  afked  our  Lord 
whether  it  were  lawful  to  put  away  fuch  a  wife,  as  was  truly,  and  according  to  God’s 
Jaw,  to  be  counted  a  wife  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  one  as  would  dwell  with  her  hufband,  and  both 
would  and  could  perform  the  neceffary  duties  of  wedloc  tolerably.  But  fhe  who  will  not 
dwell  with  her  hufband,  is  not  put  away  by  him,  but  goes  of  herfelf :  and  fhe  who  denies 
to  be  a  meet-help,  or  to  be  fo  hath  made  herfelf  unfit  by  open  mifdemeanors,  or  through 
incurable  impotencies  cannot  be  able,  is  not  by  the  law  of  God  to  be  efteemed  a  wife  •,  as 
diath  been  fnewn  both  from  the  firft  inftitution,  and  other  places  of  Scripture.  Neither 
certainly  would  the  Pharifees  propound  a  queftion  concerning  fuch  an  unconjugal  wife  ; 
for  their  depravation  of  the  law  had  brought  them  to  that  pafs,  as  to  think  a  man  had 
right  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  caufe,  though  never  fo  flight.  Since  therefore  it  is 
manifeft  that  Chrift  anfwered  the  Pharifees  concerning  a  fit  and  meet  wife  according  to 
the  law  of  God,  whom  he  forbid  to  divorce  for  any  caufe  but  fornication  ;  who  fees  not 
(that  jt  is  a  wickednefs  fo  to  wreft  and  extend  that  anfwer  of  his,  as  if  it  forbad  to  divorce 

her 
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her  who  hath  already  forfaken,  or  hath  loft  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  wife,  by  defervcd 
infamy,  or  hath  undertaken  to  be  that  which  ftie  hath  not  natural  ability  to  be  P 

This  truth  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  hath  moved  the  Papifts  to  grant  their  kind  of  divorce 
for  other  caufes  befides  adultery,  as  for  ill  ufage,  and  the  not  performing  of  conjugal  duty  •, 
and  to  feparate  from  bed  and  board  for  thefe  caufes,  which  is  as  much  divorce  as  they  graat 
for  adultery. 

But  fome  perhaps  will  objeCt,  that  though  it  be  yielded  that  our  Lord  granted  divorce  not 
only  for  adultery,  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  permitted  marriage  after  divorce,  unlefs  for 
that  only  caufe.  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  the  fentence  of  divorce,  and  fecond  marriage,  is  one  and 
the  fame.  So  that  when  the  right  of  divorce  is  evinced  to  belong  not  only  to  the  caufe  of 
fornication,  the  power  of  fecond  marriage  is  alfo  proved  to  be  not  limited  to  that  caufe 
only;  and  that  moft  evidently,  whenas  the  Holy  Ghoft,  i  Cor.  vii.  fo  frees  the  deferted 
party  from  bondage,  as  that  he  may  not  only  fend  a  juft  divorce  in  cafe  of  defertion,  but 
may  feek  another  marriage. 

Laftly,  feeing  God  will  not  that  any  fhould  live  in  danger  of  fornication  and  utter  ruin 
for  the  default  of  another,  and  hath  commanded  the  hufband  to  fend  away  with  a  bill  of 
divorce  her  whom  he  could  not  love  ;  it  is  impoftible  that  the  charge  of  adultery  fhould 
belong  to  him  who  for  lawful  caufes  divorces  and  marries,  or  to  her  who  marries  after  fhe 
hath  been  unjuftly  rejected,  or  to  him  who  receives  her  without  all  fraud  to  the  former 
wedloc.  For  this  were  a  horrid  blafphemy  againft  God,  fo  to  interpret  his  words,  as 
to  make  him  diftent  from  himfelf ;  for  who  fees  not  a  flat  contradiction  in  this,  to  enthral 
blamelefs  men  and  women  to  miferies  and  injuries,  under  a  falfe  and  Toothing  title  of 
marriage,  and  yet  to  declare  by  his  Apoftle,  that  a  brother  or  After  is  not  under  bondage 
in  fuch  cafes  ?  No  lefs  do  thefe  two  things  conflict  with  themfelves,  to  enforce  the  innocent 
and  faultlefs  to  endure  the  pain  and  mifery  of  another’s  perverfenels,  or  elfe  to  live  in  un¬ 
avoidable  temptation ;  and  to  affirm  elfewhere  that  he  lays  on  no  man  the  burden  of 
another  man’s  An,  nor  doth  conftrain  any  man  to  the  endangering  of  his  foul. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

That  to  thofe  alfo  who  are  juftly  divorced,  fecond  marriage  ought  to  be  permitted. 

THIS  although  it  be  well  proved,  yet  becaufe  it  concerns  only  the  offender,  I  kave 
him  to  fearch  out  his  own  charter  himfelf  in  the  author. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

That  fome  perfons  are  fo  ordained  to  marriage,  as  that  they  cannot  obtain  the  gift 
of  continence,  no  not  by  earneft  prayer  ;  and  that  therein  every  one  is  to  be 
left  to  his  own  judgment  and  confcience,  and  not  to  have  a  burden  laid  upon 
him  by  any  other. 

C  H  A  P.  XL VI. 

The  words  of  the  Apoftle  concerning  the  praife  of  Angle  life  unfolded. 

THESE  two  chapters  not  fo  immediately  debating  the  right  of  divorce,  I  choofera* 
ther  not  to  infert. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL  VII. 

The  conclufion  of  this  treatife. 

THESE  things,  mod  renowned  king,  I  have  brought  together,  both  to  explain 
for  what  caufes  the  unhappy,  but  fometimes  mod  necefiary  help  of  divorce  ought 
to  be  granted,  according  to  God’s  word,  by  princes  and  rulers  :  as  alfo  to  explain  how 
the  words  of  Chrid  do  confent  with  fuch  a  grant.  I  have  been  large  indeed  both  in  hand¬ 
ling  thole  oracles  of  God,  and  in  laying  down  thofe  certain  principles,  which  he  who 
will  know  what  the  mind  of  God  is  in  this  matter,  mud  ever  think  on  and  remember. 
But  if  we  confider  what  mift  and  obfcurity  hath  been  poured  out  by  antichrift  upon  this 
queftion,  and  how  deep  this  pernicious  contempt  of  wedloc,  and  admiration  of  fmgle  life, 
even  in  thofe  who  are  not  called  thereto,  hath  funk  into  many  men’s  perfuafions  •,  I  fear 
left  all  that  hath  been  faid,  be  hardly  enough  toperfuade  fuch  that  they  would  ceafe  at 
length  to  make  themfelves  wifer  and  holier  than  God  himfelf,  in  being  fo  fevere  to  grant 
lawful  marriage,  and  fo  eafy  to  connive  at  all,  not  only  whoredoms  but  deflowerings  and 
adulteries:  Whenas,  among  the  people  of  God,  no  whoredom  was  to  be  tolerated. 

Our  Lord  Jefus  Chrilt,  who  came  to  dedroy  the  works  of  Satan,  fend  down  his 
fpirit  upon  all  chridians,  and  principally  upon  chridian  governors  both  in  Church 
and  commonwealth  (for  of  the  clear  judgment  of  your  royal  majedy  I  nothing  doubt, 
revolving  the  fcripture  fo  often  as  ye  do)  that  they  may  acknowledge  how  much  they 
provoke  the  anger  of  God  againd  us,  whenas  all  kind  of  unchadity  is  tolerated,  fornica¬ 
tions  and  adulteries  winked  at  ;  but  holy  and  honourable  wedloc  is  oft  with-held  by  the 
mere  perfuafion  of  antichrift,  from  fuch  as  without  this  remedy,  cannot  preferve  them- 
felves  from  damnation  !  For  none  who  hath  but  a  fpark  of  honedy  will  deny  that  princes 
and  dates  ought  to  ufe  diligence  toward  the  maintaining  of  pure  and  honed  life  among  all 
men,  without  which  all  judice,  all  fear  of  God,  and  true  religion  decays. 

And  who  knows  not,  that  chadity  and  purenefs  of  life  can  never  be  reftored,  or  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  commonwealth,  unlefs  itbefirft  eftablifhed  in  private  houfes,  from  whence 
the  whole  breed  of  men  is  to  come  forth  ?  To  effeift  this,  no  wife  man  can  doubt  that  it 
h  necefiary  for  princes  and  magidrates  firft  with  feverity  to  punifh  whoredom  and  adultery; 
next  to  fee  that  marriages  be  lawfully  contracted,  and  in  the  Lord ;  then  that  they  be 
faithfully  kept ;  and  laftly,  when  that  unhappinefs  urges,  that  they  be  lawfully  difiolved, 
and  other  marriage  granted,  according  as  the  law  of  God,  and  of  nature,  and  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  pious  princes  have  decreed  ;  as  I  have  fhewn  both  by  evident  authorities  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  together  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  other  teftimonies.  Only  the 
Lord  grant  that  we  may  learn  to  prefer  his  ever  juft  and  faving  word,  before  the  comments 
stf  antichrift,  too  deeply  rooted  in  many,  and  the  fa  lit  and  blafphemous  expofition  of  our 
Saviour’s  words.  Amen. 

A  Postscript. 

THUS  far  Martin  Bucer :  Whom,  where  I  might  without  injury  to  either  part  of 
the  caufe,  I  deny  not  to  have  epitomized  ;  in  the  reft:  obferving  a  well-warranted 
rule,  not  to  give  an  inventory  of  fo  many  words,  but  to  weigh  their  force.  I  could  have 
added  that  eloquent  and  right  chriftian  difcourfe,  written  by  Eralmus  on  this  argument, 
not  disagreeing  in  eflfedt  from  Bucer.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  excufe  me  with 
the  mere  Englifhman,  to  be  no  forger,  of  new  and  loofe  opinions.  Others  may  read  him  in 
his  own  phrafe  on  the  firft:  to  the  Corinthians,  and  eafe  me  who  never  could  delight  in  long 
.citations,  much  lefs  in  whole  traducftions ;  whether  it  be  natural  difpofition  or  educa- 
i#  me,  or  that  my  mother  bore  me  a  fpcaker  of  what  God  made  mine  own,  and  not 
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a  translator.  There  be  others  alio  whom  I  could  reckon  up,  of  no  mean  account  in  the 
church  (and  Peter  Martyr  among  the  fird)  who  are  more  than  half  our  own  in  this  con- 
troverfy.  But  this  is  a  providence  not  to  be  flighted,  that  as  Bucer  wrote  this  tractate  of 
divorce  in  England  and  for  England,  fo  Erafmus  profefles  he  begun  here  among  us  the 
fame  fubje<d,efpecially  out  of  companion,  for  the  need  he  faw  this  nation  had  of  fome  chai  i- 
table  redrefs  herein  ;  and  ferioufly  exhorts  others  to  ufe  their  bed  mdudry  in  the  clearing  of 
this  point, wherein  cudom  hath  a  greater  fway  than  verity.  That  therefore  which  came  into 
the  mind  of  thefe  two  admired  drangers  to  do  for  England,  and  in  a  touch  of  highed  pru¬ 
dence  which  they  took  to  be  not  yet  recovered  from  monadic  fuperdition,  if  I  a  native  am 
found  to  have  done  for  mine  own  country,  altogether  fuitably  and  conformly  to  their  fo 
large  and  clear  underdanding,  yet  without  the  lead  help  of  theirs  •,  I  fuppofe  that  hence¬ 
forward  among  confcionable  and  judicious  perfons,  it  will  no  more  be  thought  to  my  dif- 
credit,  or  at  all  to  this  nation’s  difhonour.  And  if  thefe  their  books,  the  one  frail  be 
printed  often  with  bed  allowance  in  mod  religious  cities,  the  other  with  exprefs  authority 
of  L«eo  the  Tenth,  a  pope,  fhall,  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  be  publifhed  and  repub- 
lifhed,  though  againft  the  received  opinion  of  that  church,  and  mine  containing  but  the 
fame  thing,  lhall  in  a  time  of  reformation,  a  time  of  free  fpeaking,  free  writing,  not 
find  a  permiffion  to  the  prefs  j  I  refer  me  to  wifed  men,  whether  truth  be  fufFered  to  be 
truth,  or  liberty  to  be  liberty  now  among  us,  and  be  not  again  in  danger  of  new  fetters 
and  captivity  alter  all  our  hopes  and  labours  lod  :  and  whether  learning  be  not  (which  our 
enemies  too  prophetically  feared)  in  the  way  to  be  trodden  down  again  by  ignorance. 
Whereof  while  time  is,  out  of  the  faith  owing  to  God  and  my  country,  I  bid  this  king¬ 
dom  beware  ;  and  doubt  not  but  God  who  hath  dignified  this  parliament  already  to  fo 
many  glorious  degrees,  will  alfo  give  them  (which  is  a  Angular  blelfing)  to  inform  them- 
felves  rightly  in  the  midd  of  an  unprincipled  age  ;  and  to  prevent  this  working  mydery  of 
ignorance  and  ecclefiadical  thraldom,  which  under  new  fhapes  and  difguifes  begins  afrefh. 
to  grow  upon  us. 
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Wherein  the  dobtrine  and  difcipline  of  Divorce,  as  was  lately  published,  is  confirmed  by 
explanation  of  fcripture,  by  teftimony  of  ancient  fathers,  of  civil  laws  in  the  primitive 
church,  of  famoufeft  reformed  divines  4  and  laftly,  by  an  intended  abt  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  church  of  England  in  the  laft  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 


T,zcceo7mxouva,  Tzrpoirfpep'ar  troQu. 
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KpePrcrccv  voftioSeig  Iv  vroXei,  Xu'zzrpoV  (poevy.  Euripid.  Medea. 

To  the  Parliament. 

f  h  "A  HAT  which  I  knew  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  magiflrate,  aiming  at  true  liberty 
•g  through  the  right  information  of  religious  and  civil  life,  and  that  which  I  faw, 
JL  and  was  partaker  of,  your  vows  and  lolemn  covenants,  parliament  of  England! 
your  abtions  alfo  manifeftly  tending  to  exalt  the  truth,  and  to  deprels  the  tyranny  of  error 
and  ill  cuftom,  with  more  conftancy  and  prowefs  than  ever  yet  any,  fince  that  parliament 
which  put  the  firfc  feeptre  of  this  kingdom  into  his  hand  whom  God  and  extraordinary 
virtue  made  their  monarch  ;  were  the  caufes  that  moved  me,  one  elfe  not  placing  much  in 
the  eminence  or  a  dedication,  to  prefent  your  high  notice  with  a  difeourfe,  confcious  to  it- 
feh  ot  nothing  more  than  of  diligence,  and  firm  affebtion  to  the  public  good.  And  that 
ye  took  it  To  as  wife  and  impartial  men,  obtaining  fo  great  power  and  dignity,  are  wont  to 
accept,  in  matters  both  doubtful  and  important,  what  they  think  offeree!  them  well  meant, 
anti  from  a  rational  ability,  1  had  no  lefs  than  to  perfuade  me.  And  on  that  perfuaficn 
am  returned,  as  to  a  famous  and  free  port,  my  fell  alfo  bound  by  more  than  a  maritime 
law,  to  expofe  as  freely  what  fraughtage  I  conceive  to  bring  of  no  trifles.  For  although 
it  be  generally  known,  how  and  by  whom  ye  have  been  inftigated  to  a  hard  cenfure  of 
that  former  book,  entitled,  “  The  Dobtrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce,”  an  opinion  held  by 
Tome  of  the  beft  among  reformed  writers  wdthout  lcandal  or  confinement,  tho’  now  thought 
new  and  dangerous  bv  fume  of  our  lbvere  Gnoflics,  whole  little  reading,  and  lels  meditat- 
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ing,  holds  ever  with  hardeft  obftinacy  that  which  it  took  up  with  eafieft  credulity,  I  d° 
not  find  yet  that  aught,  for  the  furious  incitements  which  have  been  ufed,  hath  ifilied  by 
your  appointment,  that  might  give  the  lead  interruption  or  difrepute  either  to  the  author, 
or  to  the  book.  Which  he  who  will  be  better  advifed  than  to  call  your  negledt,  or  con¬ 
nivance  at  a  thing  imagined  fo  perilous,  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  more  juffly,  than  to 
the  deep  and  quiet  dream  of  your  dire<d  and  calm  deliberations,  that  gave  not  way  either  to 
the  fervent  ramnefs,  or  the  immaterial  gravity  of  thole  who  ceafed  not  to  exasperate 
without  caufe.  For  which  uprightnefs  and  incorrupt  refufal  of  what  ye  were  incenfed  to, 
lords  and  commons !  (though  it  were  done  to  judice,  not  to  me,  and  was  a  peculiar  de- 
mondration  how  far  your  ways  are  different  from  the  rafh  vulgar)  befides  thofe  allegiances 
of  oath  and  duty,  which  are  my  public  debt  to  your  public  labours,  I  have  yet  a  dore  of 
gratitude  laid  up,  which  cannot  be  exhauded;  and  fuch  thanks  perhaps  they  may  live  to- 
be,  as  fhall  more  than  whifper  to  the  next  ages.  Yet  that  the  author  may  be  known  to 
ground  himfelf  upon  his  own  innocence,  and  the  merit  of  his  caufe,  not  upon  the  favour 
of  a  diverffon,  or  a  delay  to  any  jud  cenfure,  but  wifhes  rather  he  might  fee  thofe  his  de- 
tradlers  at  any  fair  meeting,  as  learned  debatements  are  privileged  with  a  due  freedom]  un¬ 
der  equal  moderators  •,  I  fhall  here  briefly  fingle  one  of  them  (becaufe  he  hath  obliged  me 
to  it)  who  I  perfwade  me  having  fcarce  read  the  book,  nor  knowing  him  who  writ  it,  or 
at  lead  feigning  the  latter,  hath  not  forborn  to  fcandalize  him,  unconferred  with,  unad- 
monifhed,  undealt  with  by  any  padorly  or  brotherly  convincement,  in  the  mod  open  and 
invedlive  manner,  and  at  the  mod  bitter  opportunity  that  drift  or  fet  defign  could  have 
invented.  And  this,  whenas  the  canon  law,  though  commonly  mod  favouring  the 
boldnefs  of  their  prieds,  punifhes  the  naming  or  traducing  of  any  perfon  in  the  pulpit,  was 
by  him  made  no  fcruple.  If  I  fhall  therefore  take  licence  by  the  right  of  nature,  and  that 
liberty  .wherein  I  was  born,  to  defend  myfelf  publicly  againd  a  printed  calumny,  and  do. 
willingly  appeal  to  thofe  judges  to  whom  I  am  accufed,  it  can  be  no  immoderate,  or  un¬ 
allowable  courfe  of  feeking  fo  jud  and  needful  reparations.  Which  I  had  done  long  fince, 
had  not  thofe  employments,  which  are  now  vifible,  deferred  me.  It  was  preached  before 
ye,  lords  and  commons  !  in  Augud  lad  upon  a  fpecial  day  of  humiliation,  that  ‘  there, 
was  a  wicked  book  abroad,’  and  ye  were  taxed  of  fin  that  it  was  yet  ‘  uncenfured,  the. 
book  deferving  to  be  burnt ;  and  4  Impudence  ’  alfo  was  charged  upon  the  author,  who 
durd  “  fet  his  name  to  it,  and  dedicate  it  to  yourfelves !’  Firfl,  lords  and  commons !  I 
pray  to  that  God,  before  whom  ye  then  were  proftrate,  fo  to  forgive  ye  thofe.  omifiions  and 
trefpafles,  which  ye  defire  mod  fhould  find  forgivenefs,  as  I  fhall  foon  fhew  to  the  world 
how  eafily  ye  abfolve  yourfelves  of  that  which  this  man  calls  your  fin,  and  is  indeed  your 
wifdom,  and  your  noblenefs,  whereof  to  this  day  ye  have  done  well  not  to  repent.  He 
terms  it  ‘  a  wicked  book,’  and  why  but  4  for  allowing  other  caufesof  divorce,  than  Chrifl 
and  his  apoftles  mention  ?’  and  with  the  fame  cenfure  condemns  of  wickednefs  not  only 
Martin  Bucer,  that  eledt  indrument  of  reformation,  highly  honoured,  and  had  in  reve¬ 
rence  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  his  whole  parliament,  whom  alfo  I  had  publiihed  in  Eng- 
lifh  by  a  good  providence,  about  a  week  before  this  calumnious  digreflion  was  preached  j 
fo  that  if  he  knew  not  Bucer  then,  as  he  ought  to  have  known,  he  might  at  lead  have 
known  him  fome  months  after,  ere  the  fermon.  came  in  print ;  wherein  notwithflanding 
he  perfids  in  his  former  fentence,  and  condemns  again  of  wickednefs,  either  ignorantly  or 
wilfully,  not  only  Martin  Bucer,  and  all  the  choiced  and  holied  ol  our  reformers,  but  the 
whole  parliament  and  church  of  England  in  thofe  bed  and  pured  times  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  All  which  I  fhall  prove  with  good  evidence,  at  the  end  of  thefe  explanations. 
And  then  let  it  be  judged  and  feriouffy  confidered  with  what  hope  the  affairs  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  are  committed  to  one  among  others,  who  hath  now  only  left  him  which  of  the  twain 
he  will  choofe,  whether  this  fhall  be  his  palpable  ignorance,  or  the  fame  wickednefs  of  his- 
own  book,  which  he  fo  lavilhly  imputes  to  the  writings  of  other  men  :  and  whether  this 
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'  of  his,  that  thus  peremptorily  defames  and  attaints  of  wickednefs  unfpotted  churches, 
unblemifhed  parliaments,  and  the  mod  eminent  reftorers  of  chriftian  dodbrine,  deferve 
not  to  be  burnt  firft.  And  if  his  heat  had  burft  out  only  againft  the  opinion,  his  wonted 
paffion  had  no  doubt  been  filently  borne  with  wonted  patience.  But  fince,  againft  the 
charity  of  that  folemn  place  and  meeting,  it  ferved  him  further  to  inveigh  opprobrioufly 
againft  the  perfon,  branding  him  with  no  lefs  than  impudence,  only  for  fetting  his  name 
to  what  he  had  written  •,  I  muft  be  excufed  not  to  be  fo  wanting  to  the  defence  of  an  ho- 
neft  name,  or  to  the  reputation  of  thofe  good  men  who  afford  me  their  fociety,  but  to  be 
fenfible  of  fuch  a  foul  endeavoured  difgrace  :  not  knowing  aught  either  in  mine  own  de- 
ferts,  or  the  laws  of  this  land,  why  1  fhould  be  fubjedt,  in  fuch  a  notorious  and  illegal 
manner,  to  the  intemperances  of  this  man’s  preaching  choler.  And  indeed  to  be  fo  prompt 
and  ready  in  the  midft  ol  his  humblenefs,  to  tofs  reproaches  of  this  bulk  and  ftze, argues  as  if 
they  were  the  weapons  of  his  exercife,  I  am  fure  not  of  his  miniftry,  or  of  that  day’s  work. 
Certainly  to  fubfcribe  my  name  at  what  I  was  to  own,  was  what  the  ftate  had  ordered  and 
requires.  And  he  who  lifts  not  to  be  malicious,  would  call  it  ingenuity,  clear  confcience, 
willingnefs  to  avouch  what  might  be  queftioned,  or  to  be  better  inftrudted.  And  if  God 
were  fo  difpleafed  with  thofe,  Ifa.  lviii.  who  4  on  the  folemn  faft  were  wont  to  fmite  with 
the  lift  of  wickednefs,’  it  could  be  no  fign  of  his  own  humiliation  accepted,  which  difpofed 
him  to  fmite  fo  keenly  with  a  reviling  tongue.  But  if  only  to  have  writ  my  name  muft 
be  counted  4  impudence,’  how  doth  this  but  juftify  another,  who  might  affirm  with  as 
good  warrant,  that  the  late  difcourfe  of  4  Scripture  and  Reafon,’  which  is  certain  to  be 
chiefly  his  own  draught,  was  publifhed  without  a  name,  out  of  bafe  fear,  and  the  fly 
avoidance  of  -what  might  follow  to  his  detriment,  if  the  party  at  court  fftould  hap  to  reach 
him  ?  And  I,  to  have  fet  my  name,  where  he  accufes  me  to  have  fet  it,  am  fo  far  from  re¬ 
canting,  that  I  offer  my  hand  alfo  if  need  be,  to  make  good  the  fame  opinion  which  I 
there  maintain,  by  inevitable  confequences  drawn  parallel  from  his  own  principal  argu¬ 
ments  in  that  of  4  Scripture  and  Reafon  :’  which  I  fhall  pardon  him,  if  he  can  deny,  with¬ 
out  fhaking  his  own  compofition  to  pieces.  The  4  impudence’  therefore,  fince  he  weigh¬ 
ed  fo  littie  what  a  grofs  revile  that  was  to  give  his  equal,  I  fend  him  back  again  for  a 
phylactery  to  ftitch  upon  his  arrogance,  that  cenfures  not  only  before  conVidtion,  fo  bit¬ 
terly  without  fo  much  as  one  reafon  given,  but  cenfures  the  congregation  of  his  gover¬ 
nors  to  their  faces,  for  not  being  fo  hafty  as  himfelf  to  cenfure. 

And  whereas  my  other  crime  is,  that  I  addreffed  the  dedication  of  what  I  had  ftudied, 
to  the  parliament  •,  how  could  I  better  declare  the  loyalty  which  I  owe  to  that  fupreme 
and  majeftic  tribunal,  and  the  opinion  which  I  have  of  the  high  entrufted  judgment, 
and  perfonal  worth  affernbled  in  that  .place?  With  the  fame  affedlions  therefore,  and  the 
fame  addidted' fidelity,  parliament  of  England  !  I  here  again  have  brought  to  your  perufal 
on  the  fame  argument- thefe  following  expofitions  of  fcripture.  The  former  book,  as 
pleafed  fome  to  think,  who  were  thought  judicious,  had  of  reafon  in  it  to  afufficiency; 
what  they  required,  was  that  the  fcriptures  there  alledged  might  be  difcuffed  more  fully. 
To  their  defires,  thus  much  further  hath  been  laboured  in  the  fcriptures.  Another  fort 
.  alfo  who  wanted  more  authorities,  and  citations,  have  not  been  here  unthought  of.  If 
all  this  attain  not  to  fatisfy  them,  as  I  am  confident  that  none  of  thofe  our  great  controver- 
fies  at  this  day  hath  had  a  more  demonftrative  explaining,  I  muft  confefs  to  admire  what 
it  is  :  for  doubtlefs  it  is  not  reafon  now-a-days  that  fatisfies,  orfuborns  the  common  cre¬ 
dence  of  men,  to  yield  fo  eafily,  and  grow  fo  vehement  in  matters  much  more  difputable, 
and  far  left  conducing  to  the  daily  good  and  peace  of  life.  Some  whofe  neceffary  fliifts 
have  long  enured  them  lo  cloak  the  defedts  of  their  unftudied  years,  and  hatred  now  to 
learn,  under  the  appearance  of  a  grave  folidity  (which  eftimation  they  have  gained  among 
weak  perceivers,)  find  the  eafe  of  flighting  what  they  cannot  refute,  and  are  determined, 
as  I  hear,  to  hold  it  not  worth  the  anfwering.  In  which  number  I  muft  be  forced  to  reckon 
that  dpdtor,  who  in  a  late  equivocating  treatife  plaufibly  fet  afloat  againft  the  Dippers, 
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diving  the  while  himfelf  with  a  more  deep  prelatical  malignance  againft  the  prefent  ftate 
and  church-government,  mentions  with  ignominy  4  the  Tradate  of  Divorce;’  yet  an- 
fwers  nothing,  but  inftead  thereof  (for  which  I  do  not  commend  his  marlhalling)  fcts 
.Mofes  alfo  among  the  crew  of  his  Anabaptifts ;  as  one  who  to  a  holy  nation,  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Ifrael,  gave  laws  4  breaking  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  inordinate  luff.  ’Thefe 
are  no  mean  furges  of  blafphemy,  not  only  dipping  Mofes  the  divine  lawgiver,  but  dafh- 
ing  with  a  high  hand  againft  the  juftice  and  purity  of  God  himfelf  :  as  thefe  enfuing  fcrip- 
tures  plainly  and  freely  handled,  lhall  verify  to  the  launching  of  that  old  apoftemated  er¬ 
ror.  Him  therefore  I  leave  now  to  his  repentance. 

Others,  which  is  their  courtefy,  confefs  that  wit  and  parts  may  do  much  to  make  that 
feem  true  which  is  not ;  (as  was  objeded  to  Socrates  by  them  who  could  not  refill:  his  ef¬ 
ficacy,  that  he  ever  made  the  worft  caufe  feem  the  better)  and  thus  thinking  themfelves 
difcharged  of  the  difficulty,  love  not  to  wade  further  into  the  fear  of  a  convincement. 
Thefe  will  be  their  excufes  to  decline  the  full  examining  of  this  ferious  point.  So  much 
the  more  I  prefs  it  and  repeat  it,  lords  and  commons !  that  ye  beware  while  time  is,  ere 
this  grand  fecret,  and  only  art  of  ignorance  affeding  tyranny,  grow  powerful,  and  rule 
among  us.  For  if  found  argument  and  reafon  ffiallbe  thus  put  off,  either  by  an  under¬ 
valuing  filence,  or  the  mafterly  cenfure  of  a  railing  word  or  two  in  the  pulpit,  or  by  re- 
jeding  the  force  of  truth,  as  the  meer  cunning  of  eloquence  and  fophiftry ;  what  can  be 
the  end  of  this,  but  that  all  good  learning  and  knowledge  will  fuddenly  decay  ?  Ignorance, 
and  illiterate  prefumption,  which  is  yet  but  our  difeafe,  will  turn  at  length  into  our  very 
conftitution,  and  prove  the  hedic  evil  of  this  age  :  worfe  to  be  feared,  if  it  get  once  to  reign 
over  us,  than  any  fifth  monarchy.  If  this  ffiall  be  the  courfe,  that  what  was  wont  to  be  a 
chief  commendation,  and  the  ground  of  other  men’s  confidence  in  an  author,  his  diligence, 
his  learning,  his  elocution  whether  by  right,  or  by  ill  meaning  granted  him,  fhall  be  turn¬ 
ed  now  to  a  difadvantage  and  fufpicion  againft  him,  that  what  he  writes,  though  uncon¬ 
futed,  muft  therefore  be  miftrufted,  therefore  not  received  for  the  induftry,  the  exadnefs, 
the  labour  in  it,  confeffed  to  be  more  than  ordinary ;  as  if  wifdom  had  now  forfaken  the 
thirfty  and  laborious  enquirer  to  dwell  againft  her  nature  with  the  arrogant  and  fhallow 
babler  ;  to  what  purpofe  all  thofe  pains  and  that  continual  fearching  required  of  us  by 
Solomon  to  the  attainment  of  underftanding  ?  Why  are  men  bred  up  with  fuch  care  and 
expence  to  a  life  of  perpetual  ftudies  ?  Why  do  yourfelves  with  fuch  endeavour  feek  to 
wipe  off  the  imputation  of  intending  to  difcourage  the  progrefs  and  advance  of  learning  ? 
He  therefore  whofe  heart  can  bear  him  to  the  high  pitch  of  your  noble  enterprizes, 
may  eafily  affure  himfelf  that  the  prudence  and  far-judging  circumfpednefs  of  fo  grave 
a  magiftracy  fitting  in  parliament,  who  have  before  them  the  prepared  and  purpofed  ad 
of  their  moft  religious  predeceffors  to  imitate  in  this  queftion,  cannot  rejed  the  clearnefs 
of  thefe  realons,  and  thefe  allegations  both  here  and  formerly  offered  them  ;  nor  can 
over-look  the  neceffity  of  ordaining  more  wholfomly  and  more  humanly  in  the  cafual- 
ties  of  divorce,  than  our  laws  have  yet  eftablilhed,  if  the  moft  urgent  and  exceffive 
grievances  happening  in  domeftic  life,  be  worth  the  laying  to  heart ;  which,  unlefs  cha¬ 
rity  be  far  from  us,  cannot  be  negleded.  And  that  thefe  things  both  in  the  right  con¬ 
ftitution,  and  in  the  right  reformation  of  a  commonwealth  call  lor  fpeedieft  redrefs,  and 
ought  to  be  the  firft  confidered,  enough  was  urged  in  what  was  prefaced  to  that  monu¬ 
ment  of  Bucer  which  I  brought  to  your  remembrance,  and  the  other  time  before. 
Henceforth,  except  new  caufe  be  given,  I  lhall  fay  lefs  and  lefs.  For  if  the  law  make 
not  timely  provifion,  let  the  law,  as  reafon  is,  bear  the  cenfure  of  thofe  confequences, 
which  her  own  default  now  more  evidently  produces.  And  if  men  want  maniinefs  to 
expoftulate  the  right  of  their  due  ranfom,  and  to  fecond  their  own  occafions,  they  may 
fit  hereafter  and  bemoan  themfelves  to  have  negleded  through  faintnefs  the  only  remedy 
of  their  fufferings,  which  a  feafonable  and  well-grounded  fpeaking  might  have  purchafecl 

them. 
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them.  And  perhaps  in  time  to  come,  others  will  know  how  to  efteem  what  is  not 
every  day  put  into  their  hands,  when  they  have  marked  events,  and  better  weighed 
how  hurtful  and  unwife  it  is,  to  hide  a  fecret  and  pernicious  rupture  under  the  ill 
counfel  of  a  bafhful  filence.  But  who  would  diftruft  aught,  or  not  be  ample  in  his 
hopes  of  your  wife  and  chriflian  determinations  ?  who  have  the  prudence  to  confider, 
and  fhould  have  the  goodnefs,  like  Gods,  as  ye  are  called,  to  find  out  readily,  and  by 
iuft  law  to  adminifter  thofe  redreffes  which  have  of  old,  not  without  God  ordaining, 
been  granted  to  the  adverfities  of  mankind,  ere  they  who  needed,  were  put  to  afk.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  any  other  have  enlarged  his  thoughts  to  expedt  from  this  government,  fo 
juftly  undertaken,  and  by  frequent  affiftances  from  Heaven  fo  apparently  upheld,  glori¬ 
ous  changes  and  renovations  both  in  church  and  flate,  he  among  the  foremoft  might  be 
named,  who  prays  that  the  fate  of  England  may  tarry  for  no  other  deliverers. 

JOHN  MILTON, 
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The  four  chief  places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage,  or 

nullities  in  marriage. 


Genefis  I.  27. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them. 

28.  And  God  bleffed  them,  and  God  faid  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  &c. 


Gen.  II.  18. 

And  the  Lord  God  faid,  It  is  not  good  that  Man  fhould  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a 
help-meet  for  him. 

23.  And  Adam  faid,  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flefh  of  my  flefh  •,  (he  fhall  be 
called  woman,  becaufe  Ihe  was  taken  out  of  man. 

24.  Therefore  fhall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  fhall  cleave  unto  his 
wife,  and  they  fhall  be  one  flefh. 

Gen.  I.  27. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.’]  To  be  informed  aright  in  the  whole 
Hiftory  of  marriage,  that  we  may  know  for  certain,  not  by  a  forced  yoke,  but 
by  an  impartial  definition,  what  marriage  is,  and  what  is  not  marriage  :  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  fafeft,  faireft,  and  moft  with  our  obedience,  to  enquire,  as  our  Saviour’s 
direction  is,  how  it  was  in  the  beginning.  And  that  we  begin  fo  high  as  man  created  after 
God’s  own  image,  there  want  not  earned:  caufes.  For  nothing  now  a-days  is  more  de¬ 
generately  forgotten,  than  the  true  dignity  of  man,  almoft  in  every  refped:,  but  efpecially 
in  this  prime  inftitution  of  matrimony,  wherein  his  native  pre-eminence  ought  mod:  to 
fhine.  Although  if  we  condder  that  juft  and  natural  privileges  men  neither  can  rightly 
feek,  nor  dare  fully  claim,  unlefs  they  be  allied  to  inward  goodnels  and  ftedfaft  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  the  want  of  this  quells  them  to  a  fervile  fenfe  of  their  own  confcious 
unworthinefs  ;  it  may  fave  the  wondring  why  in  this  age  many  are  fo  oppodte  both  to 
human  and  to  chriftian  liberty,  either  while  they  underftand  not,  or  envy  others  that  do ; 
contenting,  or  rather  priding  themfelves  in  a  fpecious  humility  and  ftridtnefs  bred  out 
of  low  ignorance,  that  never  yet  conceived  the  freedom  of  the  gofpel  •,  and  is  therefore 
by  the  apoftle  to  the  Coloflians  ranked  with  no  better  company,  than  will-worfhip  and 
the  meer  fhew  of  wifdom.  And  how  injurious  herein  they  are,  if  not  to  themfelves, 
yet  to  their  neighbours,  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  the  all-wife  and  bounteous  grace 
offered  us  in  our  redemption,  will  orderly  appear. 

‘  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.]  It  is  enough  determined,  that  this  image  of 
God  wherein  man  was  created,  is  meant  wifdom,  purity,  juftice,  and  rule  over  all  crea¬ 
tures.  All  which  being  loft  in  Adam,  was  recovered  with  gain  by  the  merits  of  Chrift. 
For  albeit  our  firft  parent  had  lordfhip  over  fea,  and  land,  and  air,  yet  there  was  a  law 
without  him,  as  a  guard  fet  over  him.  But  (Thrift  having  cancelled  the  hand-writing 
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of  ordinances  which  was  againft  us,  Coloff.  ii.  14.  and  interpreted  the  fulfilling  of  all 
through  charity,  hath  in  that  refpedt  fi  t  us  over  law,  in  the  free  cuftody  of  his  love,  and 
left  us  vi&orious  under  the  guidance  of  his  living  lpirit,  not  under  the  dead  letter  •,  to 
follow  that  which  molt  edifies,  moft  aids  and  furthers  a  religious  life,  makes  us  holieft 
and  likeft  to  his  immortal  image,  not  that  which  makes  us  moft  conformable  and  cap¬ 
tive  to  civil  and  fubordinate  precepts ;  whereof  the  ftricfeft  obfervance  may  oft-times 
prove  the  deftrudtion  not  only  of  many  innocent  perions  and  families,  but  of  whole  na¬ 
tions.  Although  indeed  no  ordinance  human  or  from  heaven  can  bind  againft  the  good 
of  man  •,  fo  that  to  keep  them  ftridlly  againft  that  end,  is  all  one  with  to  break  them. 
Men  of  moft  renowned  virtue  have  fometimes  by  tranfgrdTmg,  moft  truly  kept  the  law, 
and  wifeft  magiftrates  have  permitted  and  difpenfed  it ;  while  they  looked  not  peevifhly 
at  the  letter,  but  with  a  greater  fpirit  at  the  good  of  mankind,  if  always  not  written  in 
the  characters  of  law,  yet  engraven  in  the  heart  of  man  by  a  divine  impreftion.  This 
Heathens  could  fee,  as  the  well-read  in  ftory  can  recount  of  Solon  and  Epaminondas, 
whom  Cicero  in  his  firft  book  of  4  Invention5  nobly  defends.  4  All  law’  faith  he,  ‘  we 
ought  to  refer  to  the  common  good,  and  interpret  by  that,  not  by  the  fcrowl  of  letters. 
No  man  obferves  law  for  law’s  fake,  but  for  the  good  of  them  for  whom  it  was  made. 
The  reft  might  ferve  well  to  lecfture  thefe  times,  deluded  through  belly  docftrines  into  a 
devout  flavery.  The  fcripture  alfo  affords  us  David  in  the  fhew-bread,  Hezekiah  in 
the  paffover,  found  and  fafe  tranfgreffors  of  the  literal  command,  which  alfo  difpenfed  not 
feldom  with  itfelf ;  and  taught  us  on  what  juft  occafions  to  do  fo  :  until  our  Saviour,  for 
whom  that  great  and  god-like  work  was  referved,  redeemed  us  to  a  ftate  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  by  diffolving  the  whole  law  into  charity.  And  have  we  not  the  foul  to  un¬ 
derhand  this,  and  muft  we  againft  this  glory  of  God’s  tranfcendent  love  towards  us  be 
ftill  the  fervants  of  a  literal  indicftment  ? 

‘  Created  he  him.’]  It  might  be  doubted  why  he  faith,  4  In  the  image  of  God  crea¬ 
ted  he  him,’  not  them,  as  well  as  4  male  and  female’  them  j  efpecially  fince  that  image 
might  be  common  to  them  both,  but  male  and  female  could  not,  however  the  Jews 
fable,  and  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  accidental  concurrence  of  Plato’s  wit,  as  if  man  at 
firft  had  been  created  Hermaphrodite  :  but  then  it  muft  have  been  male  and  female  creat¬ 
ed  he  him.  So  had  the  image  of  God  been  equally  common  to  them  both,  it  had  no 
doubt  been  faid,  in  the  image  of  God  created  be  them.  But  St.  Paul  ends  the  contro- 
verfy,  by  explaining  that  the  woman  is  not  primarily  and  immediately  the  image  of 
God,  but  in  reference  to  the  man.  4  The  head  of  the  woman,’  faith  he,  1  Cor.  jj.  4  is 
the  man  4  he  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  fhe  the  glory  of  the  man  he  not  for  her, 
but  Ihe  for  him.  Therefore  his  precept  is,  4  wives  be  fubjedt  to  your  hufbands  as  is  fit 
in  the  Lord,’  Coloff.  iii.  18.  4  In  every  thing,’  Eph.  v.  24.  Neverthelefs  man  is  not  to 

hold  her  as  a  fervant,  but  receives  her  into  a  part  of  that  empire  which  Gods  proclaims 
him  to,  though  not  equally,  yet  largely,  as  his  own  image  and  glory  :  for  it  is  no  fmall 
glory  to  him,  that  a  creature  fo  like  him,  fhould  be  made  fubjedt  to  him.  Not  but  that 
particular  exceptions  may  have  place,  if  fire  exceed  her  husband  in  prudence  and  dexte¬ 
rity,  and  he  contentedly  yield  :  for  then  a  fuperior  and  more  natural  law  comes  in,  that 
the  wifer  fhould  govern  the  lefs  wife,  whether  male  or  female.  But  that  which  far  more 
eafily  and  obediently  follows  from  this  verfe,  is  that,  feeing  woman  was  purpofely  made 
for  man,  and  he  her  head,  it  cannot  ftand  before  the  breath  of  this  divine  utterance, 
that  man  the  portraiture  of  God,  joining  to  himfelf  for  his  intended  good  and  folace  an 
inferior  fex,  fhould  fo  become  her  thrall,  whofe  wilfulnefs  or  inability  to  be  a  wife 
fruftrates  the  occafional  end  of  her  creation  •,  but  that  he  may  acquit  himfelf  to  freedom 
by  his  natural  birth-right,  and  that  indelible  charadter  of  priority  which  God  crowned 
him  with.  If  it  be  urged  that  fin  hath  loft  him  this,  the  anfwer  is  not  far  to  feek,  that 
from  her  the  fin  firft  proceeded,  which  keeps  her  juftly  in  the  fame  proportion  ftill  be¬ 
neath.  She  is  not  to  gain  by  being  firft  in  the  tranfgreffion,  that  man  fhould  further 
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lofe  to  her,  becaufe  already  he  hath  loft  by  her  means.  Oft  it  happens  that  in  this 
matter  he  is  without  fault ;  l'o  that  his  punifhment  herein  is  caufelefs  :  and  God  hath  the 
praife  in  our  fpeeches  of  him,  to  fort  his  punifhment  in  the  fame  kind  with  the  offence. 
Suppofe  he  erred  ;  it  is  not  the  intent  of  God  or  man,  to  hunt  an  error  fo  to  the  death 
with  a  revenge  beyond  all  meafure  and  proportion.  But  if  we  argue  thus,  this  affliction 
is  befaln  him  for  his  fin,  therefore  he  muft  bear  it,  without  feeking  the  only  remedy  : 
firft,  it  will  be  falfe  that  all  affliction  comes  for  fin,  as  in  the  cafe  ol  Job,  and  of  the 
man  born  blind,  Joh.  ix.  3.  was  evident :  next,  by  that  reafon,  all  miferies  coming  for 
fin,  we  muft  let  them  all  lie  upon  us  like  the  vermin  of  an  Indian  Catharift,  which  his 
fond  religion  forbids  him  to  moleft.  Were  it  a  particular  punifhment  inflicted  through 
the  anger  of  God  upon  a  perfon,  or  upon  a  land,  no  law  hinders  11s  in  that  regard,  no 
law  but  bids  us  remove  it  if  we  can  ;  much  more  if  it  be  a  dangerous  temptation  withal ; 
much  more  yet,  if  it  be  certainly  a  temptation,  and  not  certainly  a  punifhment,  though 
a  pain.  As  for  what  they  fay  we  muft  bear  with  patience  ;  to  bear  with  patience,  and 
to  feek  effectual  remedies,  implies  no  contradiction.  It  may  no  lefs  be  for  our  difobedi- 
ence,  our  unfaithfulnefs,  and  other  fins  againft  God,  that  wives  become  adulterous  to 
the  bed  ;  and  queftionlefs  we  ought  to  take  the  affliction  as  patiently  as  Chriftian  prudence 
would  wifh :  yet  hereby  is  not  loft  the  right  of  divorcing  for  adultery.  No,  you  fay, 
becaufe  our  Saviour  excepted  that  only.  But  why,  if  he  were  fo  bent  to  punifh  our  fins, 
and  try  our  patience  in  binding  on  us  a  difaftrous  marriage,  why  did  he  except  adul¬ 
tery  ?  Certainly  to  have  been  bound  from  divorce  in  that  cafe  alfo  had  been  as  plentiful 
a  punifhment  to  our  fins,  and  not  too  little  work  for  the  patienteft.  Nay,  perhaps  they 
will  fay  it  was  too  great  a  fufferance  •,  and  with  as  flight  a  reafon,  for  no  wife  man  but 
would  fooner  pardon  the  aCt  of  adultery  once  and  again  committed  by  a  perfon  worth 
pity  and  forgivenefs,  than  to  lead  a  wearifome  life  of  unloving  and  unquiet  converfation 
with  one  who  neither  affeCts  nor  is  affeCted,  much  lefs  with  one  who  exercifes  all  bitter- 
nefs,  and  would  commit  adultery  too,  but  for  envy  left  the  perfecuted  condition 
fhould  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  his  freedom.  ’Tis  plain  therefore,  that  God  enjoins 
not  this  fuppofed  ftriCtnefs  of  not  divorcing  either  to  punifh  us,  or  to  try  our  pa¬ 
tience. 

Moreover,  if  man  be  the  image  of  God,  which  confifts  in  holinefs,  and  woman  ought 
in  the  fame  refpeCt  to  be  the  image  and  companion  of  man,  in  fuch  wife  to  be  loved 
as  the  church  is  beloved  of  Chrift  •,  and  if,  as  God  is  the  head  of  Chrift,  and  Chrift  the 
head  of  man,  fo  man  is  the  head  of  woman ;  I  cannot  fee  by  this  golden  dependance 
of  headfhip  and  fubjeCtion,  but  that  piety  and  religion  is  the  main  tie  of  Chriftian  ma¬ 
trimony  :  fo  as  if  there  be  found  between  the  pair  a  notorious  difparity  either  of  wick- 
ednefs  or  herefy,  the  husband  by  all  manner  of  right  is  difingaged  from  a  creature, 
not  made  and  infliCled  on  him  to  the  vexation  of  his  righteoufnels :  the  wife  alfo,  as 
her  fubjeCtion  is  terminated  in  the  Lord,  being  herfelf  the  redeemed  of  Chrift,  is  not 
ftill  bound  to  be  the  vaffal  of  him,  who  is  the  bond-flave  of  Satan  :  fhe  being  now  nei¬ 
ther  the  image  nor  the  glory  of  fuch  a  perfon,  nor  made  for  him,  nor  left  in  bondage  to 
him  •,  but  hath  recourfe  to  the  wing  of  charity,  and  protection  of  the  church,  uniefs 
there  be  a  hope  on  either  fide  :  yet  fuch  a  hope  muft  be  meant,  as  may  be  a  rational 
hope,  and  not  an  endlefs  fervitude.  Of  which  hereafter. 

But  ufually  it  is  objected,  that  if  it  be  thus,  then  there  can  be  no  true  marriage  be¬ 
tween  mifbelievers  and  irreligious  perfons.  I  might  anfwer,  let  them  fee  to  that  who 
are  fuch  •,  the  church  hath  no  commiffion  to  judge  thofe  without,  1  Cor.  v.  But  this 
they  will  fay  perhaps,  is  but  penurioufly  to  refolve  a  doubt.  I  anfwer  therefore,  that 
where  they  are  both  irreligious,  the  marriage  may  be  yet  true  enough  to  them  in  a  civil 
relation.  For  there  are  left  fome  remains  of  God’s  image  in  man,  as  he  is  merely  man  ; 
which  reafon  God  gives  againft  the  fhedding  of  man’s  blood,  Gen  ix.  as  being  made  in 
Cod’s  image,  without  exprelfing  whether  he  were  a  good  man  or  a  bad,  to  exempt  the 
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fiayer  from  punifhment.  So  that  in  thofe  marriages  where  the  parties  are  alike  void  of 
religion,  the  wife  owes  a  civil  homage  and  fubjedlion,  the  hufband  owes  a  civil  loyalty. 
But  where  the  yoke  is  mif-yoked,  heretic  with  faithful,  godly  with  ungodly,  to  the  griev¬ 
ance  and  manifeft  endangering  of  a  brother  or  filler,  reafons  of  a  higher  drain  than  ma¬ 
trimonial  bear  fway  ;  unlefs  the  gofpel  inftead  of  freeing  us,  debafe  itfelf  to  make  us  bond- 
men,  and  fuffer  evil  to  controul  good. 

‘  Male  and  female  created  he  them.’]  This  contains  another  end  of  matching  man  and 
woman,  being  the  right  and  lawfulnefs  of  the  marriage-bed  ;  though  much  inferior  to  the 
former  end  of  her  being  his  image  and  help  in  religious  fociety.  And  who  of  weakell  in¬ 
light  may  not  fee  that  this  creating  of  them  male  and  female,  cannot  in  any  order  of  rea- 
fon,  or  chrillianity,  be  of  fuch  moment  againll  the  better  and  higher  purpofes  of  their 
creation,  as  to  enthral  hufband  or  wife  to  duties  or  to  bufferings,  unworthy  and  unbe- 
feeming  the  image  of  God  in  them  ?  Now  whenas  not  only  men,  but  good  men,  do  Hand 
upon  their  right,  their  eftimation,  their  dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deportments, 
with  warrant  enough  and  good  confcience,  as  having  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unfeemly  for  a  man  to  do  or  fuffer  in 
wedloc  :  and  the  like  proportionally  may  be  found  for  woman,  if  we  love  not  to  Hand 
difputing  below  the  principles  of  humanity.  He  that  faid,  ‘  Male  and  female  created  he 
them,’  immediately  before  that  faid  alfo  in  the  fame  verfe,  ‘  In  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him,’  and  redoubled  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  not  be  fo  full  of  dregs  as  to  urge  this 
poor  confideration  of  male  and  female,  without  remembring  the  noblenefs  of  that  former 
repetition  •,  left  when  God  fends  a  wife  eye  to  examine  our  trivial  gloffes,  they  be  found 
extremely  to  creep  upon  the  ground  :  efpecially  fince  they  confefs  that  what  here  concerns 
marriage  is  but  a  brief  touch,  only  preparative  to  the  inftitution  which  follows  more 
exprefty  in  the  next  chapter ;  and  that  Chrift  fo  took  it,  as  defiring  to  be  briefeft  with 
them  who  came  to  tempt  him,  account  fhall  be  given  in  due  place. 

Ver.  28.  ‘  And  God  bleffed  them,  and  God  faid  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenifti  the  earth,’  &c. 

This  declares  another  end  of  matrimony,  the  propagation  of  mankind  •,  and  is  again 
repeated  to  Noah  and  his  fons.  Many  things  might  be  noted  on  this  place  not  ordinary, 
nor  unworth  the  noting ;  but  I  undertook  not  a  general  comment.  Hence  therefore  we 
fee  the  defire  of  children  is  honeft  and  pious ;  if  we  be  not  lefs  zealous  in  our  ehriftianity 
than  Plato  was  in  his  heathenifm  •,  who  in  the  fixth  ‘  of  his  laws,’  counts  off-fpring  there¬ 
fore  defirable,  that  we  may  leave  in  our  ftead  fons  of  our  fons,  continual  fervants  of  God  : 
a  religious  and  prudent  defire,  if  people  knew  as  well  what  were  required  to  breeding  as 
to  begetting  •,  which  defire  perhaps  was  a  caufe  why  the  Jews  hardly  could  endure  a  bar¬ 
ren  wedloc  :  and  Philo,  in  his  book  of  fpecial  laws,  efteems  him  only  worth  pardon  that 
fends  not  barrennefs  away.  Carvilius,  the  firft  recorded  in  Rome  to  have  fought  divorce, 
had  it  granted  him  for  the  barrennefs  of  his  wife,  upon  his  oath  that  he  married  to  the 
end  he  might  have  children  •,  as  Dionyfius  and  Gellius  are  authors.  But  to  difmifs  a  wife 
only  for  barrennefs,  is  hard  :  and  yet  in  fome  the  defire  of  children  is  fo  great,  and  fo  juft, 
yea  fometime  fo  neceffary,  that  to  condemn  fuch  a  one  to  a  childlefs  age,  the  fault  ap¬ 
parently  not  being  in  him,  might  feem  perhaps  more  ftridt  than  needed.  Sometimes  in¬ 
heritances,  crowns,  and  dignities  are  fo  interefted  and  annexed  in  their  common  peace  and 
good  to  fuch  or  fuch  lineal  defeent,  that  it  may  prove  of  great  moment  both  in  the  affairs 
of  men  and  of  religion,  to  confider  thoroughly  what  might  be  done  herein,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  waywardnefs  of  our  fchool  doctors. 

*  Gem 
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Gen.  II.  18. 

s  And  the  Lord  faid.  It  is  not  good  that  man  Ihould  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  a  help¬ 
meet  for  him.’ 

Ver.  23.  ‘  And  Adam  faid,  &c.’  Ver.  24.  ‘  Therefore  fhall  a  man  leave,  &c.* 

THIS  fecond  chapter  is  granted  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  firft,  and  thefe  verfes 
granted  to  be  anexpofition  of  that  former  verfe,  ‘  Male  and  female  created  he  them 
and  yet  when  this  male  and  female  is  by  the  explicite  words  of  God  himfelf  here  declared 
to  be  not  meant  other  than  a  fit  help,  and  meet  fociety  •,  fome  who  would  ingrofs  to  them- 
felves  the  whole  trade  of  interpreting,  will  not  fuffer  the  clear  text  of  God  to  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  explaining  itfelf. 

‘  And  the  Lord  God  faid,  it  is  not  good.]’  A  man  would  think  that  the  confideration 
of  who  fpake,  fhould  raife  up  the  intention  of  our  minds  to  enquire  better,  and  obey  the 
purpofe  of  fo  great  a  fpeaker  :  for  as  we  order  the  bufinefs  of  marriage,  that  which 
he  here  fpeaks  is  all  made  vain  ;  and  in  the  decifion  of  matrimony,  or  not  matrimony, 
nothing  at  all  regarded.  Our  prefumption  hath  utterly  changed  the  date  and  condition 
of  this  ordinance  :  God  ordained  it  in  love  and  helpfulnefs  to  be  indiffoluble,  and  v/e  in 
outward  aft  and  formality  to  be  a  forced  bondage ;  fo  that  being-fubjedt  to  a  thoufand 
errors  in  the  beft  men,  if  it  prove  a  bleffing  to  any,  it  is  of  mere  accident,  as  man’s  law  hath 
handled  it,  and  not  of  inftitution. 

4  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.]’  Hitherto  all  things  that  have  been  named,  were 
approved  of  God  to  be  very  good  :  lonelinefs  is  the  firft  thing  which  God’s  eye  named 
not  good  :  whether  it  be  a  thing,  or  the  want  of  fbmething,  I  labour  not ;  let  it  be  their 
tendance,  who  have  the  art  to  be  induftrioufly  idle.  And  here  ‘  alone’  is  meant  alone 
without  woman  •,  otherwife  Adam  had  the  company  of  God  himfelf,  and  angels  to  con- 
verfe  with ;  all  creatures  to  delight  him  ferioufly,  or  to  make  him  fport.  God  could 
have  created  him  out  of  the  fame  mould  a  thoufand  friends  and  brother  Adams  to  have 
been  his  conforts ;  yet  for  all  this  till  Eve  was  given  him,  God  reckoned  him  to  be 
alone. 

‘  It  is  not  good.’]  God  here  prefents  himfelf  like  to  a  man  deliberating  •,  both  to  fliew 
us  that  the  matter  is  of  high  confequence,  and  that  he  intended  to  found  it  according  to 
natural  reafon,  not  impulfive  command  ;  but  that  the  duty  fhould  arife  from  the  reafon  of 
it,  not  the  reafon  be  fwallowed  up  in  a  reafonlefs  duty.  ‘  Not  good,’  was  as  much  to  Adam 
before  his  fall,  as  not  pleafing,  not  expedient ;  but  fince  the  coming  of  fin  into  the  world* 
to  him  who  hath  not  received  the  continence,  it  is  not  only  not  expedient  to  be  alone,  but 
plainly  finful.  And  therefore  he  who  willfully  abftains  from  marriage,  not  being  fuper- 
naturally  gifted,  and  he  who  by  making  the  yoke  of  marriage  unjuft  and  intolerable, 
caufes  men  to  abhor  it,  are  both  in  a  diabolical  fin,  equal  to  that  of  antichrift,  who  forbids 
to  marry.  For  what  difference  at  all  whether  he  abftain  men  from  marrying,  or  reftrain 
them  in  a  marriage  happening  totally  difcommodious,  diftafteful,  difhoneft  and  pernicious 
to  him  without  the  appearance  of  his  fault  ?  For  God  does  not  here  precifely  fay,  I  make 
a  female  to  this  male,  as  he  did  before ;  but  expounding  himfelf  here  on  purpofe,  he  faith, 
becaufe  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  make  him  therefore  a  meet  help.  God  fup- 
plies  the  privation  of  not  good,  with  the  perfect  gift  of  a  real  and  pofitive  good:  it  is 
man’s  perverfe  cooking  who  hath  turned  this  bounty  of  God  into  a  fcorpion,  either  by 
weak  and  fhallow  conftrudtions,  or  by  proud  arrogance  and  cruelty  to  them  who  neither 
in  their  purpofes  nor  in  their  adtions  have  offended  againft  the  due  honour  of  wedlock. 

Now  whereas  the  Apoftle’s  fpeaking  in  the  fpirit,  1  Cor.  vii.  pronounces  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  this  word  of  God,  ‘  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman,’  and  God  can¬ 
not  contradidt  himfelf ;  it  inftrudts  us  that  his  commands  and  words,  efpecially  fuch  as 
bear  the  manifeft  title  of  fome  good  to  man,  are  not  to  be  fo  ftridtly  wrung,  as  to  com- 
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mand  without  regard  to  the  moft  natural  and  miferable  neceflities  of  mankind.  Therefore 
the  Apcftle  adds  a  limitation  in  the  26th  verfe  of  that  chapter,  for  the  prefent  necefiity 
it  is  good  ;  which  he  gives  us  doubtlefs  as  a  pattern  how  to  reconcile  other  places  by  the 
general  rule  of  charity. 

‘  For  man  to  be  alone.’]  Some  would  have  the  fenfe  hereof  to  be  in  refpeCt  of  procrea  ¬ 
tion  only  :  and  Auffcin  contefts  that  manly  friendfhip  in  all  other  regards  had  been  a  more 
becoming  folace  for  Adam,  than  to  fpend  fo  many  fecret  years  in  an  empty  world  with- 
one  woman.  But  our  writers  defervedly  rejeCt  this  crabbed  opinion ;  and  defend  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  comfort  in  the  married  ftate  befide  the  genial  bed,  which  no  other  fo- 
ciety.  affords.  No  mortal  nature  can  endure  either  in  the  aCtions  of  religion,  or  ftudy  of 
wifdom,  without  fometime  flackening  the  cords  of  intenfe  thought  and  labour  :  which 
left  we  fhould  think  faulty,  God  himfelf  conceals  us  not  his  own  recreations  before  the 
world  was  built;  ‘  I  was,’  faith  the  eternal  wifdom,  *  daily  his  delight,  playing  always 
before  him.’  And  to  him  indeed  wifdom  is  as  a  high  tower  of  pleafure,  but  to  us  a  fteep 
hill,  and  we  toiling  ever  about  the  bottom  :  he  executes  with  eafe  the  exploits  of  his  om¬ 
nipotence,  as  eafy  as  with  us  it  is  to  will :  but  no  worthy  enterprize  can  be  done  by  us 
without  continual  plodding  and  wearifomenefs  to  our  faint  and  fenfitive  abilities.  We 
cannot  therefore  always  be  contemplative,  or  pragmatical  abroad,  but  have  need  of  fome 
delightful  intermiflions,  wherein  the  enlarged  foul  may  leave  off  a  while  her  fevere  fchool- 
ing  ;  and  like  a  glad  youth  in  wandring  vacancy,  may  keep  her  holidays  to  joy  and  harm- 
lefs  paftime  :  which  as  fhe  cannot  well  do  without  company,  fo  in  no  company  fo  well  as 
where  the  different  fex  in  moft  refembling  unlikenefs,  and  moft  unlike  refemblance,  can¬ 
not  but  pleafe  beft,  and  be  pleafed  in  the  aptitude  of  that  variety.  Whereof  left  we 
fhould  be  too  timorous,  in  the  awe  that  our  flat  fages  would  form  us  and  drefs  us,  wifeft 
Solomon  among  his  graved:  Proverbs  countenances  a  kind  of  ravifhment  and  erring  fond- 
nefs  in  the  entertainment  of  wedded  leifures ;  and  in  the  fong  of  fongs,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  even  in  the  jollieft  expreflions,  to  figure  the  fpoufals  of  the  Church  with 
Chrift,  fings  of  a  thoufand  raptures  between  thofe  two  lovely  ones  far  on  the  hither  fide 
of  carnal  enjoyment.  By  thefe  inftances,  and  more  which  might  be  brought,  we  may 
imagine  how  indulgently  God  provided  againft  man’s  lonelinefs ;  that  he  approved  it  not, 
as  by  himfelf  declared  not  good  ;  that  he  approved  the  remedy  thereof,  as  of  his  own  or¬ 
daining,  confequently  good  :  and  as  he  ordained  it,  fo  doubtlefs  proportionably  to  our 
fallen  eftate  he  gives  it ;  elfe  were  his  ordinance  at  leaft  in  vain,  .and  we  for  all  his  gifts 
full  empty  handed.  Nay,  fuch  an  unbounteous  giver  we  fhould  make  him,  as  in  the 
fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion,  giving  him  a  cloud  inftead  of  Juno,  giving  him  a  monftrous 
ijfue  by  her,  the  breed  of  Centaurs,  a  negle&ed  and  unloved  race,  the  fruits  of  a  delufive 
marriage  ;  and  laftly,  giving  him  her  with  a  damnation  to  that  wheel  in  hell,  from  a  life 
thrown  into  the  midft  of  temptations  and  diforders.  But  God  is  no  deceitful  giver,  to 
bellow  that  on  us  for  a  remedy  of  lonelinefs,  which  if  it  bring  not  a  fociable  mind  as  well 
as  a  conjunctive  body,  leaves  us  no  lefs  alone  than  before ;  and  if  it  bring  a  mind  perpetu¬ 
ally  averfe  and  difagreeable,  betrays  us  to  a  worfe  condition  than  the  moft  deferted  lone- 
linefs.  God  cannot  in  the  juftice  of  his  own  promife  and  inftitution  fo  unexpectedly  mock 
11s,  by  forcing  that  upon  us  as  the  remedy  of  folitude,  which  wraps  us  in  a  mifery  worfe 
than  any  wildernefs,  as  the  fpirit  of  God  himfelf  judges,  Prov.  xix.  efpec'ially  knowing 
that  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  amidft  the  fincere  and  moft  cordial  defigns  of  their  heart,  do 
daily  err  in  choofing.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  feeing  orthodoxal  expofitors  con- 
fefs  to  our  hands,  that  by  lonelinefs  is  not  only  meant  the  want  of  copulation,  and  that 
man  is  not  lefs  alone  by  turning  in  a  body  to  him,  unlefs  there  be  within  it  a  mind 
anfwerable ;  that  it  is  a  work  more  worthy  the  care  and  confultation  of  God  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  worthieft  part  of  man  which  is  his  mind,  and  not  unnaturally  to  fet  it 
beneath  the  formalities  and  refpeCls  of  the  body,  to  make  it  a  fervant  of  its  own  vaftal  ; 
I  fay,  we  may  conclude  that  fuch  a  marriage,  wherein  the  mind  is  fo  difgraced  and  vili- 
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fied  below  the  body’s  intereft,  and  can  have  no  juft  or  tolerable  contentment,  is  not  of 
God’s  inftitution,  and  therefore  no  marriage.  Kay,  in  concluding  this,  I  fay  we  conclude 
no  more  than  what  the  common  expofitors  themfelves  give  us,  both  in  that  which  I 
have  recited,  and  much  more  hereafter.  But  the  truth  is,  they  give  us,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  they  who  leave  their  own  mature  pofitions  like  the  eggs  ot  an  oftrich  in  the  dull ; 

I  do  but  lay  them  in  the  fun  •,  their  own  pregnancies  hatch  the  truth  •,  and  1  am  taxed 
of  novelties  and  ftrange  producements,  while  they,  like  that  inconfiderate  bird,  know  not 
that  thefe  are  their  own  natural  breed. 

‘  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him.’]  Here  the  heavenly  inftitutor,  as  if  he  laboured 
not  to  be  miftaken  by  the  fupercilious  hypocrify  of  thofe  that  love  to  mafter  their  brethren, 
and  to  make  us  fure  that  he  gave  us  not  now  a  fervile  yoke,  but  an  amiable  knot,  con¬ 
tents  not  himfelf  to  fay,  I  will  make  him  a  wife  •,  but  refolving  to  give  us  firft  the  mean¬ 
ing  before  the  name  of  a  wife,  faith  gracioufly,  ‘  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him/ 
And  here  again,  as  before,  I  do  not  require  more  full  and  fair  deductions  than  the  whole' 
confent  of  our  divines  ufually  raile  from  this  text,  that  in  matrimony  there  muft  be  firft  a 
mutual  help  to  piety,  next  to  civil  fellowfhip  of  love  and  amity,  then  to  generation,  fo 
to  houfhold  affairs,  laftly  the  remedy  of  incontinence.  And  commonly  they  reckon  them 
in  fuch  order,  as  leaves  generation  and  incontinence  to  be  laft  confidered.  This  I  amaze 
me  at,  that  though  all  the  fuperior  and  nobler  ends  both  of  marriage  and  of  the  married 
perfons  be  abfolutely  fruftrate,  the  matrimony  ftirs  not,  lofes  no  hold,  remains  as  rooted 
as  the  center  :  but  if  the  body  bring  but  in  a  complaint  of  frigidity,  by  that  cold  applica¬ 
tion  only,  this  adamantine  Alpe  of  wedloc  has  leave  to  diffolve  ;  which  elfe  all  the 
machinations  of  religious  or  civil  reafon  at  the  fuit  of  a  diftreffed  mind,  either  for  divine 
worfhip  or  human  converfation  violated,  cannot  unfaften.  What  court's  of  concupifcence 
are  thefe,  wherein  fiefhly  appetite  is  heard  before  right  reafon,  luft  before  love  or  devotion  ? 
They  may  be  pious  chriftians  together,  they  may  be  loving  and  friendly,  they  may  be 
helpful  to  each  other  in  the  family,  but  they  cannot  couple ;  that  fhall  divorce  them, 
tho’  either  party  would  not.  They  can  neither  ferve  God  together,  nor  one  be  at  peace 
with  the  other,  nor  be  good  in  the  family  one  to  other,  but  live  as  they  were  dead,  or 
live  as  they  were  deadly  enemies  in  a  cage  together  ;  it  is  all  one,  they  can  couple,  they 
fhall  not  divorce  till  death,  no  though  this  fentence  be  their  death.  What  is  this,  befides 
tyranny,  but  to  turn  nature  upfide  down,  to  make  both  religion,  and  the  mind  of  man 
wait  upon  the  flavifh  errands  of  the  body,  and  not  the  body  to  follow  either  the  fanclity, 
or  the  fovereignty  of  the  mind,  unfpeakably  wronged,  and  with  all  equity  complaining  ? 
What  is  this  but  to  abufe  the  facred  and  myfterious  bed  of  marriage  to  be  the  compulfive 
ftye  of  an  ingrateful  and  malignant  luft,  ftirred  up  only  from  a  carnal  acrimony,  without 
either  love  or  peace,  or  regard  to  any  other  thing  holy  or  human.  1  his  I  admire  how 
poftibly  it  fhould  inhabit  thus  long  in  the  fenfe  of  fo  many  difputing  Theologians,  unlefs 
it  be  the  lowed  lees  of  a  canonical  infection  liver-grown  to  their  fides  which  perhaps  will 
never  uncling,  without  the  ftrong  abfterfive  of  forne  heroic  magiftrate,  whofe  mind,  equal 
to  his  high  office,  dares  lead  him  both  to  know  and  to  do  without  their  frivolous  cafe¬ 
putting.  For. certain  he  fhall  have  God  and  this  inftitution  plainly  on  his  fide.  And  if  it 
be  true  both  in  divinity  and  law,  that  confent  alone,  though  copulation  never  follow, 
makes  a  marriage  ;  how  can  they  diffolve  it  for  the  want  of  that  which  made  it  not,  and 
not  diffolve  it  for  that  not  continuing  which  made  it,  and  fhould  preferve  it  in  love  and 
reafon,  and  difference  it  from  a  brute  conjugality  ? 

‘  Meet  for  him.’]  The  original  here  is  more  expreflive  than  other  languages  word  for 
word  can  render  it ;  but  all  agree  effedtual  conformity  of  difpofition  and  affedlion  to  be 
hereby  fignified  •,  which  God  as  it  were,  not  fatisfied  with  the  naming  of  a  help,  goes  on 
defcri'oing  another  felf,  a  fecond  felf,  a  very  fell  itfelf.  Yet  now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
life  of  man,  through  our  mifeonftrubtion,  made  more  uncertain,  more  hazardous  and  full 
of  chance  than  this  divine  bleffing  with  fuch  favourable  fignificance  here  conferred  upon 
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vis  •,  which  if  we  do  but  err  in  our  choice,  the  moft  unblameable  error  that  can  be,  err  but 
one  minute,  one  moment  after  thcfe  mighty  fyllables  pronounced,  which  take  upon  them 
to  join  heaven  and  hell  together  unpardonably  till  death  pardon  :  this  divine  bleffing  that 
looked  but  now  with  fuch  a  humane  fmile  upon  us,  and  fpolce  fuch  gentle  reafon,  ftrait 
vanifhes  like  a  fair  fky,  and  brings  on  fuch  a  fcene  of  cloud  and  tempeft,  as  turns  all 
to  fhipwreck  without  haven  or  fhore,  but  to  a  ranfomlefs  captivity.  And  then  they  tell 
us  it  is  our  fin  :  but  let  them  be  told  again,  that  fin  through  the  mercy  of  God  hath  not 
made  fuch  wafte  upon  us,  as  to  make  utterly  void  to  our  ufe  any  temporal  benefit,  much 
lefs  any  fo  much  availing  to  a  peaceful  and  fanbtified  life,  merely  for  a  moft  incident  error 
which  no  warinefs  can  certainly  fhun.  And  wherefore  ferves  our  happy  redemption,  and 
the  liberty  we  have  in  Chrift,  but  to  deliver  us  from  calamitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived 
under  without  the  endangerment  of  our  fouls,  and  to  reftore  us  in  fome  competent  mea- 
fure  to  a  right  in  every  good  thing  both  of  this  life,  and  the  other  ?  Thus  we  fee  how 
treatably  and  diftinbtly  God  hath  here  taught  11s  what  the  prime  ends  of  marriage  are  ; 
mutual  folace  and  help.  That  we  are  now,  upon  the  moft  irreprehenfible  miftake  in 
chufing,  defeated  and  defrauded  of  all  this  original  benignity,  was  begun  firft  through 
the  fnare  of  antichriftian  canons  long  fince  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  yet 
fcoured  off  by  reformation,  out  of  a  lingring  vain-glory  that  abides  among  us  to  make 
fair  fhews  in  formal  ordinances,  and  to  enjoin  continence  and  bearing  of  crofles  in  fuch  a 
garb  as  no  Scripture  binds  11s,  under  the  thickeft  arrows  of  temptation,  where  we  need 
not  ftand.  Now  we  fhall  fee  with  what  acknowledgment  and  affent  Adam  received  this 
new  affociate  which  God  brought  him. 

Ver.  23.  ‘  And  Adam  faid,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flefh  of  my  flefh  ;  fhe 
fhall  be  called  woman,  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of  man.’ 

That  there  was  a  nearer  alliance  between  Adam  and  Eve,  than  could  be  ever  after  be¬ 
tween  man  and  wife,  is  vifible  to  any.  For  no  other  woman  was  ever  moulded  out  of 
her  hufband’s  rib,  but  of  mere  ftrangers  for  the  moft  part  they  come  to  have  that  con- 
fanguinity  which  they  have  by  wedlock.  And  if  we  look  nearly  upon  the  matter,  though 
marriage  be  moft  agreeable  to  holinefs,  to  purity  and  juftice,  yet  is  it  not  a  natural,  but 
a  civil  and  ordained  relation.  For  if  it  were  in  nature,  no  law  or  crime  could  difannul  it, 
to  make  a  wife,  or  hufband,  otherwife  than  ftill  a  wife  or  hufband,  but  only  death  ;  as 
nothing  but  that  can  make  a  father  no  father,  or  a  fon  no  fon.  But  divorce  for  adultery 
or  defertion,  as  all  our  Churches  agree  but  England,  not  only  feparates,  but  nullifies, 
and  extinguifines  the  relation  itfelf  of  matrimony,  fo  that  they  are  no  more  man  and 
wife  •,  otherwife  the  innocent  party  could  not  marry  elfewhere,  without  the  guilt  of  adul¬ 
tery.  Next,  were  it  merely  natural,  why  was  it  here  ordained  more  than  the  reft  of  moral 
law  to  man  in  his  original  re&itude,  in  whofe  breaft  all  that  was  natural  or  moral  was 
engraven  without  external  conftitutions  and  edidts  ?  A.dam  therefore  in  thefe  words 
does  not  eftablifh  an  indiftoluble  bond  of  marriage  in  the  carnal  ligaments  of  fiefh  and 
bones-,  for  if  he  did,  it  would  belong  only  to  himfelf  in  the  literal  fenfe,  every  one  of  us 
being  nearer  in  fiefh  of  flefh,  and  bone  of  bones  to  our  parents  than  to  a  wife ;  they  there¬ 
fore  were  not  to  be  left  for  her  in  that  refpedt.  But  Adam,  who  had  the  wifdom  given 
him  to  know  all  creatures,  and  to  name  them  according  to  their  properties,  no  doubt  but 
had  the  gift  to  difcern  perfectly  that  which  concerned  him  much  more  ;  and  to  apprehend 
at  firft  fight  the  true  fitnefs  of  that  conlbrt  which  God  provided  him.  And  therefore  fpake 
in  reference  to  thofe  words  which  God  pronounced  before  ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  this  is  fire 
by  whofe  meet  help  and  fociety  I  fhall  no  more  be  alone  ;  this  is  fhe  who  was  made  my 
image,  even  as  I  the  image  of  God  ;  not  lb  much  in  body,  as  in  unity  of  mind  and  heart. 
And  he  might  aseafily  know  what  were  the  words  of  God,  as  he  knew  fo  readily  what 
had  been  done  with  his  rib,  while  he  flept  fo  foundly.  He  might  well  know,  if  God  took 
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a  rib  out  of  his  infide,  to  form  of  it  a  double  good  to  him,  he  would  far  fooner  disjoin 
it  from  his  outfide,  to  prevent  a  treble  mifchief  to  him ;  and  far  fooner  cut  it  quite  off 
from  all  relation  for  his  undoubted  eafe,  than  nail  it  into  his  body  again,  to  (lick  for 
ever  there  a  thorn  in  his  heart.  Whenas  nature  teaches  us  to  divide  any  limb  from  the 
body  to  the  faving  of  its  fellows,  though  it  be  the  maiming  and  deformity  of  the  whole 
how  much  more  is  it  her  do&rine  to  fever  by  incifion,  not  a  true  limb  fo  much,  though 
that  be  lawful,  but  an  adherent,  a  fore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb,  to  the  recovery  of  a 
whole  man  ?  But  if  in  thefe  words  we  fhall  make  Adam  to  ereCt  a  new  eftablifhment  of 
marriage  in  the  meer  flefh,  which  God  fo  lately  had  inftituted,  and  founded  in  the  fweet 
and  mild  familiarity  of  love  and  folace,  and  mutual  fitnefs  •,  what  do  we  but  ufe  the 
mouth  of  our  general  parent,  the  firft  time  it  opens,  to  an  arrogant  oppofition  and  cor¬ 
recting  of  God’s  wifer  ordinance  ?  Thefe  words  therefore  cannot  import  any  thing  new 
in  marriage,  but  either  that  which  belongs  to  Adam  only,  or  to  us  in  reference  only  to 
the  inftituting  words  of  God,  which  made  a  meet  help  againft  lonelinefs.  Adam  lpake 
like  Adam  the  words  of  flefh  and  bones,  the  fhell  and  rind  of  matrimony  ;  but  God 
fpake  like  God,  of  love  and  folace  and  meet  help,  the  foul  both  of  Adam’s  words  and 
of  matrimony. 

V.  24.  Therefore  fhall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  fhall  cleave  unto 

his  wife  ;  and  they  fhall  be  one  flefh. 

This  verfe,  as  our  common  herd  expounds  it,  is  the  great  knot-tier,  which  hath  un¬ 
done  by  tying,  and  by  tangling,  millions  of  guiltlefs  confciences :  this  is  that  grifly  por¬ 
ter,  who  having  drawn  men  and  wifefl  men  by  fubtle  allurement  within  the  train  of  an 
unhappy  matrimony,  claps  the  dungeon-gate  upon  them,  as  irrecoverable  as  the  grave. 
But  if  we  view  him  well,  and  hear  him  with  not  too  hafly  and  prejudicant  ears,  we 
fhall  find  no  fuch  terror  in  him.  For  firft,  it  is  not  here  faid  abfolutely  without  all  rea- 
fon  he  fhall  cleave  to  his  wife,  be  it  to  his  weal  or  to  his  deftruCtion  as  it  happens, 
but  he  fhall  do  this  upon  the  premifes  and  confiderations  of  that  meet  help  and  fociety 
before  mentioned.  ‘  Therefore  he  fhall  cleave  to  his  wife,’  no  otherwife  a  wife  than  a 
fit  help.  He  is  not  bid  to  leave  the  dear  cohabitation  of  his  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  lifters,  to  link  himfelf  infeparably  with  the  mere  carcafs  of  a  marriage,  perhaps  an 
enemy.  This  joining  particle  ‘  Therefore’ is  in  all  equity,  nay  in  all  neceflity  of  con- 
ftru&ion  to  comprehend  firft  and  moft  principally  what  God  fpake  concerning  the  in¬ 
ward  eflenee  of  mariage  in  his  inftitution,  that  we  may  learn  how  far  to  attend  what 
Adam  fpake  of  the  outward  materials  thereof  in  his  approbation.  For  if  we  fhall  bind 
thefe  words  of  Adam  only  to  a  corporal  meaning,  and  that  the  force  of  this  injunction 
upon  all  us  his  fons  to  live  individually  with  any  woman  which  hath  befallen  us  in  the 
moft  miftaken  wedlock,  fhall  confift  not  in  thofe  noral  and  relative  caufes  of  Eve’s  crea¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  meer  anatomy  of  a  rib,  and  that  Adam’s  infight  concerning  wedloc 
reached  no  further,  we  fhall  make  him  as  very  an  idiot  as  theSocinians  make  him  ;  which 
would  not  be  reverently  done  of  us.  Let  us  be  content  to  allow  our  great  forefather  fo 
much  wifdom,  as  to  take  the  inftituting  words  of  God  along  with  him  into  this  fentence, 
which  if  they  be  well  minded,  will  allure  us  that  flefh  and  ribs  are  but  of  a  weak  and 
dead  efficacy  to  keep  marriage  united  where  there  is  no  other  fitnefs.  The  rib  of  mar¬ 
riage,  to  all  fince  Adam,  is  a  relation  much  rather  than  a  bone  ■,  the  nerves  and  finews 
thereof  are  love  and  meet  help,  they  knit  not  ever  couple  that  marries,  and  where  they 
knit  they  feldom  break  ;  but  where  they  break,  which  for  the  moft  part  is  where  they  were 
never  truly  joined,  to  fuch  at  the  fame  inftant  both  riefh  and  rib  ceafe  to  be  in  common  : 
fo  that  here  they  argue  nothing  to  the  continuance  of  a  falfe  or  violated  marriage,  but 
muft  be  led  back  again  to  receive  their  meaning  from  thofe  inftitutive  words  of  God 
which  give  them  all  the  life  and,  vigour  they  have. 
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‘  Therefore  fharll  a  man  leave  his  father,  &c.’]  What  to  a  man’s  thinking  more  plain 
by  this  appointment,  that  the  fatherly  power  fhould  give  place  to  conjugal  prerogative  ? 
Yet  it  is  generally  held  by  reformed  writers  againft  the  papift,  that  though  in  perfons 
at  difcretion  the  marriage  in  itfelf  be  never  fo  fit,  though  it  be  fully  accomplifhed  with 
benediction,  board  and  bed,  yet  the  father  not  confenting,  his  main  will  without  dilpute 
fhall  difiolve  all.  And  this  they  affirm  only  from  collective  reafon,  not  any  direCt  law  •, 
for  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  17.  which  is  molt  particular,  fpeaks  that  a  father  may  refufe  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  one  who  hath  defloured  her,  not  that  he  may  take  her  away  from 
one  who  hath  foberly  married  her.  Yet  becaufe  the  general  honour  due  to  parents  is 
great,  they  hold  he  may,  and  perhaps  hold  not  amifs.  But  again,  when  the  queftion  is 
of  harfh  and  rugged  parents,  who  defer  to  bellow  their  children  feafonably,  they  agree 
jointly  that  the  church  or  magillrate  may  bellow  them,  though  without  the  father’s 
confent :  and  lor  this  they  have  no  exprefs  authority  in  fcripture.  So  that  they  may  fee 
by  their  own  handling  ol  this  very  place,  that  it  is  not  the  llubborn  letter  mull  govern 
us,  but  the  divine  and  foftening  breath  of  charity  which  turns  and  winds  the  dictate  of 
every  pofitive  command,  and  lhapes  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Shall  the  outward  ac- 
cefiory  of  a  father’s  will  wanting,  rend  the  fittell  and  moll  affectionate  marriage  in 
twain,  after  all  nuptial  confummations ;  and  fhall  not  the  want  of  love  and  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  all  civil  and  religious  concord,  which  is  the  inward  effence  of  wedlock,  do  as 
much  to  part  thofe  who  were  never  truly  wedded  ?  Shall  a  father  have  this  power  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  own  wilful  honour  and  authority  to  the  utter  breach  of  a  moll  dearly- united 
marriage,  and  fhall  not  a  man  in  his  own  power  have  the  permiffion  to  free  his  foul, 
his  life,  and  all  his  comfort  of  life  from  the  difaller  of  a  no-marriage  ?  Shall  fatherhood, 
which  is  but  man,  for  his  own  pleafure  difiolve  matrimony ;  and  fhall  not  matrimony, 
which  is  God’s  ordinance,  for  its  own  honour  and  better  confervation,  difiolve  itfelf, 
when  it  is  wrong,  and  not  fitted  to  any  of  the  chief  ends  which  it  owes  us  ? 

4  And  they  fhall  be  one  flefii.’]  Thefe  words  alfo  infer  that  there  ought  to  be  an  indi¬ 
viduality  in  marriage  ;  but  without  all  queftion  prefuppofe  the  joining  caufes.  Not  a 
rule  yet  that  we  have  met  with,  fo  univerfal  in  this  whole  inftitution,  but  hath  admit- 
ed  limitations  and  conditions  according  to  human  necefiity.  The  very  foundation  of 
matrimony,  though  God  laid  it  deliberately,  ‘  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,’ 
holds  not  always,  if  the  apoftle  can  fecure  us.  Soon  after  we  are  bid  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  a  wife,  but  muft  underftand  the  father’s  confent  withal,  elfe  not. 

‘  Cleave  to  a  wife,’  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  be  a  meet  help,  a  folace,  not  a  nothing,  not  an 
adverfary,  not  a  defertrice  ;  can  any  law  or  command  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  make  men 
cleave  to  calamity,  to  ruin,  to  perdition  ?  In  like  manner  here,  ‘  they  fhall  be  one  fiefh  f  but 
let  the  caufes  hold,  and  be  made  really  good,  which  only  have  the  pofiibility  to  make  them 
one  fiefli.  We  know  that  flefh  can  neither  join,  nor  keep  together  two  bodies  of  itfelf ; 
what  is  it  then  muft  make  them  one  fiefh,  but  likenefs,  but  fitnefs  of  mind  and  difpo- 
fition,  which  may  breed  the  lpirit  of  concord,  and  union  between  them  ?  If  that  be  not 
in  the  nature  of  either,  and  that  there  has  been  a  remedilefs  miftake,  as  vain  we  go 
about  to  compel  them  into  one  flefh,  as  if  we  undertook  to  weave  a  garment  of  dry  fand. 
It  were  more  eafy  to  compel  the  vegetable  and  nutritive  power  of  nature  to  afiimilations 
and  mixtures  which  are  not  alterable  each  by  other  ;  or  force  the  concoblive  ftomach  to 
turn  that  into  flefn  which  is  fo  totally  unlike  that  fubftance,  as  not  to  be  wrought  on. 
For  as  the  unity  of  mind  is  nearer  and  greater  than  the  union  of  bodies,  fo  doubtlefs  is 
the  diflimilitude  greater  and  more  dividual,  as  that  which  makes  between  bodies  all  diffe¬ 
rence  and  diftinbtion.  Efpecially  whenas  befides  the  Angular  and  fubftantial  differences 
of  every  foul,  there  is  an  intimate  quality  of  good  or  evil,  through  the  whole  progeny 
of  Adam,  which  like  a  radical  heat,  or  mortal  chillnefs,  joins  them,  or  disjoins  them 
irrefiftibly.  In  whom  therefore  either  the  will,  or  the  faculty  is  found  to  have  never 
joined,  or  now  not  to  continue  fo,  ’tis  not  to  fay,  they  ftrall  be  one  flefh,  for  they  can¬ 
not 
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ftot  be  one  flefh.  God  commands  not  impofiibilities  ;  and  all  the  ecclefiaftical  glue, 
that  liturgy  or  laymen  can  compound,  is  not  able  to  fodder  up  two  fuch  incongruous 
natures  into  the  one  flelh  of  a  true  befeeming  marriage.  Why  did  Moles  then  fct  down 
their  uniting  into  one  flelh  ?  And  I  again  alk,  why  the  gofpel  fo  oft  repeats  the  eating 
of  our  Saviour’s  flefh,  the  drinking  of  his  blood  ?  ‘  That  we  are  one  body  with  him, 
the  members  of  his  body,  flelh  of  his  flelh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.’  Ephef.  v.  Yet  left 
■we  Ihould  be  Capernaitans,  as  we  are  told  there,  that  the  flelh  profiteth  nothing  fo  we 
are  told  here,  if  we  be  not  as  deaf  as  adders,  that  this  union  of  the  flelh  proceeds  from 
the  union  of  a  fit  help  and  folace.  We  know  that  there  was  never  a  more  fpiritual 
myftery  than  this  gofpel  taught  us  under  the  terms  of  body  and  flelh  *,  yet  nothing  lefs 
intended  than  that  we  Ihould  ftick  there.  What  a  ftupidnefs  then  is  it,  that  in  marriage, 
which  is  the  neareft  relemblance  of  our  union  with  Chrift,  we  Ihould  dejeCt  ourfelves  to 
fuch  a  fluggilh  and  underfoot  philofophy,  as  to  efteem  the  validity  of  marriage  meerly 
by  the  flelh,  though  never  fo  broken  and  disjointed  from  love  and  peace,  which  only 
can  give  a  human  qualification  to  that  a6t  of  the  flelh,  and  diftinguilh  it  from  beftial. 
The  text  therefore  ufes  this  phrafe,  that  *  they  lhall  be  one  flelh,’  to  juftify  and  make 
.legitimate  the  rites  of  marriage-bed  j  which  was  not  unneedful,  if  for  all  this  warrant 
they  were  fufpeCted  of  pollution  by  fome  feCts  of  philofophy,  and  religions  of  old,  and 
latelier  among  the  papifts,  and  other  heretics  elder  than  they.  Some  think  there  is  a  high 
myftery  in  thofe  words,  from  that  which  Paul  faith  of  them,  Ephef.  v.  1  This  is  a  great 
myftery,  but  I  fpeak  of  Chrift  and  the  Church  :*  and  thence  they  would  conclude  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  infeparable.  For  me  I  difpute  not  now  whether  matrimony  be  a  myftery  or 
no ;  if  it  be  of  Chrift  and  his  church,  certainly  it  is  not  meant  of  every  ungodly  and 
mifwedded  marriage,  but  then  only  myfterious,  when  it  is  a  holy,  happy,  and  peaceful 
match.  But  when  a  faint  is  joined  with  a  reprobate,  or  both  alike  wicked  with  wicked, 
fool  with  fool,  a  he-drunkard  with  a  lhe  •,  when  the  bed  hath  been  nothing  elfe  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  but  an  old  haunt  of  luft  and  malice  mixt  together,  no  love,  no 
goodnefs,  no  loyalty,  but  counterplotting,  and  fecret  wilhing  one  another’s  diflolution 
this  is  to  me  the  greateft  myftery  in  the  world,  if  fuch  a  marriage  as  this  can  be  the 
myftery  of  aught,  unlefs  it  be  the  myftery  of  iniquity  :  According  to  that  which  Paraeus 
cites  out  of  Chryfoftom,  that  a  bad  wife  is  a  help  for  the  devil,  and  the  like  may  be  faid 
of  a  bad  hulband.  Since  therefore  none  but  a  fit  and  pious  matrimony  can  fignify  the 
union  of  Chrift  and  his  church,  there  cannot  hence  be  any  hindrance  of  divorce  to  that 
wedlock  wherein  there  can  be  no  good  myftery.  Rather  it  might  to  a  chriftian  confid¬ 
ence  be  matter  of  finding  it  felf  fo  much  lefs  iatisfied  than  before,  in  the  continuance  of 
an  unhappy  yoke,  wherein  there  can  be  no  reprefentation  either  of  Chrift,  or  of  his 
church. 

Thus  having  enquired  the  inftitution  how  it  was  in  the  beginning,  both  from  the  i  chap, 
of  Gen.  where  it  was  only  mentioned  in  part,  and  from  the  fecond,  where  it  was  plainly  and 
evidently  inftituted ;  and  having  attended  each  claufe  and  word  necefiary  with  a  diligence  not 
droufy,  we  (hall  now  fix  with  fome  advantage,  and  by  a  Ihort  view  backward  gather  up  the 
ground  we  have  gone,  and  fum  up  the  ftrength  we  have,  into  one  argumentative  head, 
with  that  organic  force  that  Logic  proffers  us.  All  arts  acknowledge  that  then  only  we 
know  certainly,  when  we  can  define  •,  for  definition  is  that  which  refines  the  pure  effence 
of  things  from  the  circumftance.  If  therefore  we  can  attain  in  this  our  controverfy  to 
define  exaCtly  what  marriage  is,  we  lhall  foon  learn  when  there  is  a  nullity  thereof,  and 
when  a  divorce. 

The  part  therefore  of  this  chapter  which  hath  been  here  treated,  doth  orderly  and 
readily  refolve  itfelf  into  a  definition  of  marriage,  and  a  confeCtary  from  thence.  To  the 
definition  thefe  words  chiefly  contribute*,  ‘  It  is  not  good,’  &c.  ‘  I  will  make,  &c.’ 
Where  the  confeCtary  begins  this  connection,  ‘  Therefore’  informs  us,  ‘  Therefore  lhall 
a  man,  &c.’  Definition  is  decreed  by  logicians  to  confift  only  of  caufes  conftituting  tfie 
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efience  of  a  thing.  What  is  not  therefore  among  the  eaufes  conftituting  marriage,  muft 
not  flay  in  the  definition.  Thofe  eaufes  are  concluded  to  be  matter,  and,  as  the  artift 
calls  it,  Form.  But  inafmuch  as  the  fame  thing  may  be  a  caufe  more  ways  than  one, 
and  that  in  relations  and  inftitutions  which  have  no  corporal  fubfiftence,  but  only  a  rel- 
pedlive  being,  the  Form  by  which  the  thing  is  what  it  is,  is  oft  fo  (lender  and  undif- 
tinguilhable,  that  it  would  foon  confufe,  were  it  not  fuftained  by  the  efficient  and  final 
eaufes,  which  concur  to  make  up  the  form  invalid  otherwife  of  itfelf,  it  will  be  needful 
to  take  in  all  the  four  eaufes  into  the  definition.  Firft  therefore  the  material  caufe  of 
matrimony  is  man  and  woman •,  the  author  and  efficient,  God  and  their  confent ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  Form  and  Soul  of  this  relation,  is  conjugal  love  arifing  from  a  mutual  fitnefs  to 
the  final  eaufes  of  wedlock,  help  and  fociety  in  religious,  civil  and  domeftic  converfa^- 
tion,  which  includes  as  an  inferior  end  the  fulfilling  of  natural  defire,  and  fpecifical  in- 
creafe  ;  thefe  are  the  final  eaufes  both  moving  the  Efficient,  and  perfecting  the  Form. 
And  although  copulation  be  confidered  among  the  ends  of  marriage,  yet  the  adl  thereof 
in  a  right  eiteem  can  no  longer  be  matrimonial,  than  it  is  an  effedt  of  conjugal  love. 
When  love  finds  itfelf  utterly  unmatched,  and  juftly  vaniffies,  nay  rather  cannot  but  va- 
niffi,  the  fleffily  adt  indeed  may  continue,  but  not  holy,  not  pure,  not  befeeming  the  fa- 
cred  bond  of  marriage  ;  being  at  bed  but  an  animal  excretion,  but  more  truly  worfe  and 
more  ignoble  than  that  mute  kindlinefs  among  the  herds  and  flocks  :  in  that  proceeding 
as  it  ought  from  intellective  principles,  it  participates  of  nothing  rational,  but  that  which 
the  field  and  the  fold  equals.  For  in  human  adtions  the  foul  is  the  agent,  the  body  in 
a  manner  paffive.  If  then  the  body  do  out  of  fenfitive  force,  what  the  foul  com¬ 
plies  not  with,  how  can  man,  and  not  rather  fomething  beneath  man,  be  thought  the 
doer  ? 

But  to  proceed  in  the  purfuit  of  an  accurate  definition,  it  will  avail  us  fomething,  and 
whet  our  thoughts,  to  examine  what  fabric  hereof  others  have  already  reared.  Paraeus 
on  Gen.  defines  marriage  to  be  ‘  an  indifloluble  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
to  an  individual  and  intimate  converfation,  and  mutual  benevolence,*  &c.  Wherein  is  to 
be  marked  his  placing  of  intimate  converfation  before  bodily  benevolence  ;  for  bodily  is 
meant,  though  indeed  ‘  benevolence*  rather  founds  will  than  body.  Why  then  (hall  di¬ 
vorce  be  granted  for  want  of  bodily  performance,  and  not  for  want  of  fitnefs  to  intimate 
converfation,  whenas  corporal  benevolence  cannot  in  any  human  faJhion  be  without  this  ? 
Thus  his  definition  places  the  ends  of  marriage  in  one  order,  and  efteems  them  in  ano¬ 
ther.  His  Tautology  alfo  of  indifloluble  and  individual  is  not  to  be  imitated  •,  efpe- 
cially  fince  neither  indifloluble  nor  individual  hath  aught  to  do  in  the  exadt  defi¬ 
nition,  being  but  a  confedlary  flowing  from  thence,  as  appears  by  plain  feripture, 

‘  Therefore  (hall  a  man  leave,  &c.fe For  marriage  is  not  true  marriage  by  being  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  therefore  individual,  if  it  be  true  marriage.  No  argument  but  eaufes  enter  the 
definition  :  a  confedlary  is  but  the  effedt  of  thofe  eaufes.  Befides,  that  marriage  is  indif- 
foluble,  is  not  Catholicly  true ;  we  know  it  difibluble  for  adultery,  and  for  defertion  by 
the  verdidt  of  all  reformed  churches.  Dr.  Ames  defines  it  *  an  individual  conjunction 
of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  communion  of  body  and  mutual  fociety  of  life  But 
this  perverts  the  order  of  God,  who  in  the  inftitution  places  meet  help  and  fociety  of 
life  before  communion  of  body.  And  vulgar  eftimation  undervalues  beyond  compari- 
fon  all  fociety  of  life  and  communion  of  mind  beneath  the  communion  of  body  ;  grant¬ 
ing  no  divorce,  but  to  the  want,  or  mifcommunicating  of  that.  Hemingius,  an  ap¬ 
proved  author,  Melanchton’s  fcholar,  and  who,  next  to  Bucer  and  Erafmus,  writes  of 
divorce  mod  like  a  divine,  thus  comprifes.  Marriage  is  a  conjunction  of  one  man  and 
one  woman  lawfully  confenting,  into  one  fleffi,  for  mutual  help’s  fake,  ordained  of  God'.’ 
And  in  his  explanation  (lands  punctually  upon  the  conditions  of  confent,  that  it  be  not 
in  any  main  matter  deluded,  as  being  the  life  of  wedlock  and  no  true  marriage  without 
a  true  confent.  4  Into  one  flefli’  he  expounds  into  one  mind,  as  well  as  one  body,  and 
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makes  it  the  formal  caufe :  Herein  only  miffing,  while  he  puts  the  effeCt  into  his  defi¬ 
nition  inftead  of  the  caufe  which  the  text  affords  him.  For  ‘  one  fleffi’  is  not  the  formal 
effence  of  wedlock,  but  one  end,  or  one  effect  of  4  a  meet  help The  end  oft-times  be¬ 
ing  the  effeCt  and  fruit  of  the  form,  as  logic  teaches  :  Elfe  many  aged  and  holy  matri¬ 
monies,  and  more  eminently  that  of  Jofeph  and  Mary,  would  be  no  true  marriage.  And 
that  maxim  generally  received,  would  be  falfe,  that  4  confent  alone,  though  copu¬ 
lation  never  follow,  makes  the  marriage.*  Therefore  to  confent  lawfully  into  one  fldh, 
is  not  the  formal  caufe  of  matrimony,  but  only  one  of  the  effeCts.  The  civil  lawyers, 
and  firft  Juftinian  or  Tribonian  defines  matrimony  a  4  conjunction  of  man  and  woman 
containing  individual  accuftom  of  life.’  Wherein  firff,  individual  is  not  fo  bad  as  indif- 
foluble  put  in  by  others  :  And  altho’  much  cavil  might  be  made  in  the  diftinguifhing 
between  indivifible  and  individual,  yet  the  one  taken  for  poffible,  the  other  for  aCtual, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  belong  to  the  efience  of  marriage  ;  efpecially  when  a 
civilian  defines,  by  which  law  marriage  is  actually  divorced  for  many  caufes,  and  with 
good  leave,  by  mutual  confent.  Therefore  where  ‘  conjunction’  is  faid,  they  who  com¬ 
ment  the  Inftitutes,  agree  that  conjunction  of  mind  is  by  the  law  meant,  not  necefia- 
rily  conjunction  of  body.  That  law  then  had  good  reafon  attending  to  its  own  definition, 
that  divorce  fhould  be  granted  for  the  breaking  of  that  conjunction  which  it  holds 
neceffary,  fooner  than  for  the  want  of  that  conjunction  which  it  holds  not  neceffary. 
And  whereas  Tuningus  a  famous  lawyer  excufes  individual  as  the  purpofe  of  marriage, 
,jiot  always  the  fuccefs,  it  fuffices  not.  Purpofe  is  not  able  to  conftitute  the  effence  of  a 
thing.  Nature  herfelf,  the  univerfal  mother,  intends  nothing  but  her  own  perfection  and 
prefervation  ;  yet  is  not  the  more  indiffoluble  for  that.  The  PandeCts  out  of  Modefti- 
nus,  though  not  define,  yet  well  defcribe  marriage,  4  the  conjunction  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  the  fociety  of  all  life,  the  communion  of  divine  and  human  right  :*  which  Bucer 
alfo  imitates  on  the  fifth  to  the  Ephefians.  But  it  feems  rather  to  comprehend  the 
feveral  ends  of  marriage  than  to  contain  the  more  conftituting  caufe  that  makes  it 
what  it  is. 

That  I  therefore  among  others  (for  who  fings  not  Hylas  ?)  may  give  as  well  as  take 
matter  to  be  judged  on,  it  will  be  looked  I  ftiould  produce  another  definition  than  thefe 
which  have  not  flood  the  trial.  Thus  then  I  fuppofe  that  marriage  by  the  natural  and 
plain  order  of  God’s  inftitution  in  the  text  may  be  more  demonftratively  and  effentialjy 
defined.  4  Marriage  is  a  divine  inftitution,  joining  man  and  woman  in  a  love  fitly  dif- 
pofed  to  the  helps  and  comforts  of  domeftic  life.  A  divine  inftitution.*  This  con¬ 
tains  the  prime  efficient  caufe  of  marriage :  as  for  confent  of  parents  and  guardians,  it 
feems  rather  a  concurrence  than  a  caufe  ;  for  as  many  that  marry  are  in  their  own  power 
as  not ;  and  where  they  are  not  their  own,  yet  are  they  not  fubjeCted  beyond  reafon. 
Now  though  efficient  caufes  are  not  requifite  in  a  definition,  yet  divine  inftitution  hath 
fuch  influence  upon  the  Form,  and  is  fo  a  conferving  caufe  of  it,  that  without  it  the 
Form  is  not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  matrimony  from  other  conjunctions  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  which  are  not  to  be  counted  marriage.  4  Joining  man  and  woman  in  a  love, 
&c.  This  brings  in  the  parties  confent ;  until  which  be,  the  marriage  hath  no  true  be¬ 
ing.  When  I  fay  4  confent,’  I  mean  not  error,  for  error  is  not  properly  confent :  And 
why  fhould  not  confent  be  here  underftood  with  equity  and  good  to  either  part,  as  in  ali 
other  friendly  covenants,  and  not  be  {trained  and  cruelly  urged  to  the  mifchief  and  de- 
ftruCtion  of  both  ?  Neither  do  I  mean  that  Angular  aCt  of  confent  which  made  the  con¬ 
tract,  for  that  may  remain,  and  yet  the  marriage  not  true  nor  lawful  •,  and  that  m^y 
ceafe,  and  yet  the  marriage  both  true  and  lawful,  to  their  fin  that  break  it.  So  that 
either  as  no  efficient  at  all,  or  but  a  tranfitory,  it  comes  not  into  the  definition.  Thar 
confent  I  mean  which  is  a  love  fitly  difpofed  to  mutual  help  and  comfort  of  life :  this  is 
that  happy  Form  of  Marriage  naturally  arifing  from  the  very  heart  of  divine  inftitution 
in  the  text,  in  all  the  former  definitions  either  obfcurely,  and  under  miftaken  terms  ex- 
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preft,  or  not  at  all.  This  gives  marriage  all  her  due,  all  her  benefits,  all  her  being,  ali 
her  diftinct  and  proper  being.  This  makes  a  marriage  not  a  bondage,  a  bleffing  not  a 
curfe,  a  gift  of  God  not  a  fnare.  Unlefs  there  be  a  love,  and  that  love  born  of 
fitneis,  how  can  it  laft  ?  unlefs  it  laft,  how  can  the  belt  and  fweeteft  purpofes  of  marri¬ 
age  be  attained  ?  And  they  not  attained,  which  are  the  chief  ends,  and  with  a  lawful 
love  conftitute  the  formal  caufe  itfelf  of  marriage,  how  can  the  efience  thereof  fubfift  ? 
How  can  it  be  indeed  what  it  goes  for  ?  Conclude  therefore  by  all  the  power  of  reafon, 
that  where  this  efience  of  marriage  is  not,  there  can  be  no  true  marriage  and  the  par¬ 
ties  either  one  of  them  or  both,  are  free,  and  without  fault,  rather  by  a  nullity  than  by  a 
divorce,  may  betake  them  to  a  fecond  choice,  if  their  prefent  condition  be  not  tolerable 
to  them.  If  any  fhall  afk,  why  Domeftic  in  the  definition  ?  I  anfwer,  that  becaufe  both 
In  the  fcriptures,  and  in  the  graved  poets  and  philofophers,  I  find  the  properties  and  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  a  wife  fet  out  only  from  domeftic  virtues ;  if  they  extend  further,  it  diffufes 
them  into  the  notion  of  fome  more  common  duty  than  matrimonial. 

Thus  far  of  the  definition ;  the  confeftary  which  flows  from  thence,  altogether  de¬ 
pends  thereon,  is  manifeftly  brought  in  by  this  connexive  particle  ‘  Therefore  ;*  and 
branches  itfelf  into  a  double  confequence  •,  Firft  individual  fociety,  4  therefore  fhall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother Secondly,  conjugal  benevolence,  4  and  they  fhall  be  one 
fleffi.’  Which,  as  was  fhewn,  is  not  without  caufe  here  mentioned,  to  prevent  and  to 
abolifh  the  fufpedt  of  pollution  in  that  natural  and  undefiled  adl.  Thefe  confequences 
therefore  cannot  either  in  religion,  law,  or  reafon,  be  bound,  and  pofted  upon  mankind 
to  his  forrow  and  mifery,  but  receive  what  force  they  have  from  the  meetneft  of  help 
and  folace,  which  is  the  formal  caufe  and  end  of  that  definition  that  fuftains  them. 
And  although  it  be  not  for  the  majefty  of  fcripture  to  humble  herfelf  in  artificial  Theo¬ 
rems,  and  Definitions,  and  Corollaries,  like  a  profefior  in  the  fchools,  but  looks  to  be 
analyfed,  and  interpreted  by  the  logical  induftry  of  her  difciples  and  followers,  and  to 
be  reduced  by  them  as  oft  as  need  is,  into  thofe  Sciential  rules,  which  are  the  implements 
of  inftrudtion;  yet  Mofes,  as  if  forefeeing  the  miferable  work  that  man’s  ignorance  and 
pufillanimity  would  make  in  this  matrimonious  bufinefs,  and  endeavouring  his  utmoft 
to  prevent  it,  condefcends  in  this  place  to  fuch  a  methodical  and  fchool-like  way  of  de¬ 
fining  and  confequencing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law  more. 

Thus  vve  have  feen,  and  if  we  be  not  contentious,  may  know  what  was  marriage  in 
the  beginning,  to  which  in  the  gofpel  we  are  referred ;  and  what  from  hence  to  judge 
of  nullity,  or  divorce.  Here  I  efteem  the  work  done  ;  in  this  field  the  controverfy  de¬ 
cided  •,  but  becaufe  other  places  of  Scripture  feem  to  look  averfly  upon  this  our  deci- 
fion,  (although  indeed  they  keep  all  harmony  with  it,)  and  becaufe  it  is  a  better 
work  to  reconcile  the  feeming  diverfities  of  fcripture,  than  the  real  difienfions  of 
neareft  friends  ;  I  fhall  afiay  in  three  following  difcourfes  to  perform  that  Office.. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1,  2. 

j.  1  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pafs  that  ffie  find 
no  favour  in  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  hath  found  fome  uncleannefs  in  her,  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  fend  her  out  of  his  houfe. 

2.  And  when  fhe  is  departed  out  of  his  houfe,.  ffie  may  go  and  be  another  man’s  wife.’ 

THAT  which  is  the  only  difcommodity  of  fpeaking  in  a  clear  matter,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  argument  that  prefies  to  be  uttered,  and  the  fulpence  of  judgment  what  to 
choofe,  and  how  in  the  multitude  of  reafon  to  be  not  tedious,  is  the  greateft  difficulty 
which  I  expeft  here  to  meet  with.  Yet  much  hath  been  faid  formerly  concerning  this 
law  in  4  the  Dodtrine  of  Divorce.’  Whereof  I  fhall  repeat  no  more  than  what  is  neceflary. 
Two  things  are  here  doubted.-  Firft,  and  that  but  of  late,  whether  this  be  a  law  or  no  ; 
iiext,  what  this  reafon  of  4  uncleannefs’  might  mean,  for  which  the  law  is  granted.  That 
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it  is  a  plain  law  no  man  ever  queftioned,  till  Vatablus  within  thefe  hundred  years  profeffed 
Hebrew  at  Paris,  a  man  of  no  religion,  as  Be^a  decyphers  him.  Yet  fome  there  be  who 
follow  him,  not  only  againft  the  current  of  all  antiquity  both  Jewilh  and  Chriftian,  but  the 
evidence  of  fcripture  alfo,  Malach.  ii.  1 6.  ‘  Let  him  who  hateth  put  away,  faith  the  Lord 
God  of  Ifrael.*  Although  this  place  alfo  hath  been  tampered  with,  as  if  it  were  to  be  thus 
rendered,  ‘  The  Lord  God  faith,  that  he  hateth  putting  away.*  But  this  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  refts  only  in  the  authority  of  Junius  •,  for  neither  Calvin,  nor  Vatablus  himfelf,  nor 
any  other  known  divine  fo  interpreted  before.  And  they  of  beft  note  who  have  tran- 
flated  the  fcripture  fince,  and  Diodati  for  one,  follow  not  his  reading.  And  perhaps  they 
might  rejedt  it,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  for  thefe  two  reafons  :  firft,  it  introduces  in  a  new 
manner  the  perfon  of  God  fpeaking  lefs  majeftic  than  he  is  ever  wont :  when  God  fpeaks 
by  his  prophet,  he  ever  fpeaks  in  the  firft  perfon,  thereby  fignifying  his  majefty  and 
omniprefence.  He  would  have  faid,  I  hate  putting  away,  faith  the  Lord  ;  and  not  fent 
word  by  Malachi  in  a  fuddcn  fallen  ftile,  ‘  The  Lord  God  faith  that  he  hateth  putting 
away  :*  that  were  a  phrafe  to  fhrink  the  glorious  omniprefence  of  God  fpeaking,  into  a 
kind  of  circumfcriptive  abfence.  And  were  as  if  a  herald  in  the  Achievement  of  a  king, 
fhould  commit  the  indecorum  to  fet  his  helmet  fideways  and  clofe,  not  full-faced  and 
open  in  the  pofture  of  direction  and  command.  We  cannot  think  therefore  that  this  laft 
prophet  would  thus  in  a  new  fafhion  abfent  the  perfon  of  God  from  his  own  words,  as  if 
he  came  not  along  with  them.  For  it  would  alfo  be  wide  from  the  proper  fcope  of  this 
place  :  he  that  reads  attentively  will  foon  perceive,  that  God  blames  not  here  the  Jews  for 
putting  away  their  wives,  but  for  keeping  ftrange  concubines,  to  the  ‘  profaning  of  Ju- 
da’s  holinefs,*  and  the  vexation  of  their  Hebrew  wives,  v.  n,  and  14.  ‘  Judah  hath  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  ftrange  God  And  exhorts  them  rather  to  put  their  wives  away 
whom  they  hate,  as  the  law  permitted,  than  to  keep  them  under  fuch  affronts.  And  it  is 
received  that  this  prophet  lived  in  thofe  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (nay  by  fome  is 
thought  to  be  Ezra  himfelf)  when  the  people  were  forced  by  thefe  two  worthies  to  put  their 
ftrange  wives  away.  So  that  what  the  ftory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  plain  context  of  the 
eleventh  verfe,  from  whence  this  rebuke  begins,  can  give  us  to  conjecture  of  the  obfcure 
and  curt  Ebraifms  that  follow,  this  prophet  does  not  forbid  putting  away,  but  forbids 
keeping,  and  commands  putting  away  according  to  God’s  law,  which  is  the  plaineft  in¬ 
terpreter  both  of  what  God  will,  and  what  he  can  beft  fuffer.  Thus  much  evinces  that 
God  there  commanded  divorce  by  Malachi,  and  this  confirms  that  he  commands  it  alfo 
here  by  Mofes. 

I  may  the  lefs  doubt  to  mention  by  the  way  an  author,  though  counted  apocryphal,  yet 
of  no  fmall  account  for  piety  and  wifdom,  the  author  of  Ecclefiafticus.  Which  book,  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Grandfather  of  that  Jefus  who  is  called  the  Son  of  Sirach,  might  have  been* 
written  in  part,  not  much  after  the  time  when  Malachi  lived;  if  we  compute  by  the  reign 
of  Ptolemasus  Euergetes.  It  profeffes  to  explain  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and  yet  ex¬ 
horts  us  to  divorce  for  incurable  caufes,  and  to  cut  off  from  the  flefh  thofe  whom  it  there 
defcribes,  Ecclefiaftic.  xxv.  26.  Which  doubtlefs  that  wife  and  ancient  writer  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  advifed,  had  either  Malachi  fo  lately  forbidden  it,  or  the  law  by  a  full  precept, 
not  left  it  lawful.  But  I  urge  not  this  for  want  of  better  proof ;  our  Saviour  himfelf  al¬ 
lows  divorce  to  he  a  command,  Mark  x.  5.  Neither  do  they  weaken,  this  affertion, 
who  fay  it  was  only  a  fufferance,  aslhall  be  proved  at  large  in. that  place  of  Mark.  But 
fuppofe  it  were  not  a  written  law,  they  never  can  deny  it  was  a  cuftom,  and  fo  effect  no¬ 
thing.  For  the  fame  reafons  that  induce  them  why  it  fhould  not  be  a  law,,  will  ftraiten 
them  as  hard  why  it  fhould  be  allowed  a  cuftom.  All  cuftom  is  either  evil  or.  not  evil ;  if 
it  be  evil,  this  is  the  very  end  of  lawgiving,  to  abolifti  evil  cuftoms  by  wholefome  laws  5., 
unlefs  we  imagine  Mofes  weaker  than  every  negligent  and  ftartling  politician.  If  ic 
be,  as  they  make  this  of  divorce  to  be,  a  cuftom  againft  nature,  againft  juftice,, 
againft  charity,  how,  upon  this  moft  impure  cuftom  tolerated,  could  the  God  of 
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purenefs  ereft  a  nice  and  precife  law,  that  the  wife  married  after  divorce  could  not  return 
to  her  former  hufband,  as  being  defiled  ?  What  was  all  this  following  nicenefs  worth, 
built  upon  the  lewd  foundation  of  a  wicked  thing  allowed  ?  In  few  words  then,  this  .cuf- 
tom  of  divorce  either  was  allowable  or  not  allowable ;  if  not  allowable,  how  could  it  be 
allowed  ?  if  it  were  allowable,  all  who  underftand  law  will  confent,  that  a  -tolerated  cuf- 
tom  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  is  indeed  no  other  but  an  unwritten  law,  as  Juftinian 
calls  it,  and  is  as  prevalent  as  any  written  ftatute.  So  that  their  fhift  of  turning  this  law 
into  a  cuftom  wheels  about,  and  gives  the  onfet  upon  their  own  flanks  •,  not  difproving, 
but  concluding  it  to  be  the  more  firm  law,  becaufe  it  was  without  controverfy  a  granted 
cuftom;  as  clear  in  the  reafon  of  common  life,  as  thofe  given  rules  whereon  Euclides  builds 
his  propofttions. 

Thus  being  every  way  a  law  of  God,  who  can  without  blafphemy  doubt  it  to  be  a  juft 
and  pure  law  ?  Mofes  continually  difavows  the  giving  them  any  ftatute,  or  judgment, 
but  what  he  learnt  of  God  ;  of  whom  alfo  in  his  fong  he  faith,  Deut.  xxxii.  *  He  is  the 
rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  all  his  ways  are  judgment,  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity, 
juft  and  right  is  he.’  And  David  teftiftes,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  c  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.’  Not  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  much  lefs  wrong  altogether, 
as  divines  of  now-a-days  dare  cenfure  them.  Mofes  again,  of  that  people  to  whom  he 
gave  this  law,  faith,  Deut.  xiv.  ‘  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God,  the  Lord 
hath  chofen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  himfelf  above  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth, 
that  thou  fhouldeft  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  be  high  in  praife,  in  name,  and  in 
honour,  holy  to  the  Lord !’  chap.  xxvi.  And  in  the  fourth,  1  Behold  I  have  taught  you 
ftatutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  keep  therefore  and 
do  them.  For  this  is  your  wifdom  and  your  underftanding  in  the  fight  of  nations  that 
fhall  hear  all  thefe  ftatutes,  and  fay,  furely  this  great  nation  is  a  wife  and  underftanding 
people.  For  what  nation  is  there  fo  great,  who  hath  God  fo  nigh  to  them?  and  what 
nation  that  hath  ftatutes  and  judgments  fo  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  fet  before  you 
this  day  ?’  Thus  whether  we  look  at  the  purity  and  juftice  of  God  himfelf,  the  jealoufy 
of  his  honour  among  other  nations,  the  holinefs  and  moral  perfection  which  he  intended 
by  his  law  to  teach  this  people,  we  cannot  poflibly  think  how  he  could  indure  to  let  them 
flug  and  grow  inveterately  wicked,  under  bafe  allowances,  and  whole  adulterous  lives  by 
difpenfation.  They  might  not  eat,  they  might  not  touch  an  unclean  thing ;  to  what  hy- 
pocrify  then  were  they  trained  up,  if  by  prefcription  of  the  fame  law,  they  might  be  unjuft, 
they  might  be  adulterous  for  term  of  life  ?  forbid  to  foil  their  garments  with  a  coy  ima¬ 
ginary  pollution,  but  not  forbid,  but  countenanced  and  animated  by  law  to  foil  their  fouls 
with  deepeft  defilements.  What  more  unlike  to  God,  what  more  like  that  God  fhould 
hate,  than  that  his  law  fhould  be  fo  curious  to  wafh  vefiels,  and  veftures,  and  fo  carelefs 
to  leave  unwalhed,  unregarded,  fo  foul  a  fcab  of  Egypt  in  their  fouls  ?  What  would  we 
more  ?  The  ftatutes  of  the  Lord  are  all  pure  and  juft  :  and  if  all,  then  this  of  divorce. 

‘  Becaufe  he  hath  found  fome  uncleannefs  in  her.’]  That  we  may  not  efteem  this  law  to 
be  a  mere  authorizing  of  licence,  as  the  Pharifees  took  it,  Mofes  adds  the  reafon,  for 
f  fome  uncleannefs  found.’  Some  heretofore  have  been  fo  ignorant,  as  to  have  thought, 
that  this  uncleannefs  means  adultery.  But  Erafmus,  who  for  having  writ  an  excellent 
treatife  of  divorce,  was  wrote  againft  by  fome  burly  ftandard  divine  perhaps  of  Cullen, 
or  of  Lovain,  who  calls  himfelf  Phimoftomus,  fhews  learnedly  out  of  the  fathers,  with 
other  teftimonies  and  reafons,  that  uncleannefs  is  not  here  fo  underftood ;  defends  his 
former  work,  though  new  to  that  age,  and  perhaps  counted  licentious,  and  fears  not  to 
ingage  all  his  fame  on  the  argument.  Afterward,  when  expofitors  began  to  under¬ 
ftand  the  Hebrew  text,  which  they  had  not  done  of  many  ages  before,  they  tranflated 
word  for  word  not  ‘  uncleannefs,’  but  ‘  the  nakednefs  of  any  thing;’  and  considering  that 
nakednefs  is  .ufually  referred  in  Scripture  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body,  they  con¬ 
stantly  expound  it  any  defeat,  annoyance,  or  ill  quality  in  nature,  which  to  be  joined 
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with,  makes  life  tedious,  and  fuch  company  worfe  than  folitude.  So  that  here  will  be  no 
caufe  to  vary  from  the  general  confent  of  expofition,  which  gives  us  freely  that  God  per¬ 
mitted  divorce,  for  whatever  was  unalterably  diftafteful,  whether  in  body  or  mind.  But 
with  this  admonifhment,  that  if  the  Roman  law,  efpecially  in  contracts  and  dowries,, 
left  many  things  to  equity  with  thefe  cautions,  ‘  ex  fide  bona,  quod  aequius  melius  eric,, 
ut  inter  bonos  bene  agitur  ;  we  will  not  grudge  to  think  that  God  intended  not  licence, 
here  to  every  humour,  but  to  fuch  remedilefs  grievances  as  might  move  a  good  and  honeft 
and  faithful  man  then  to  divorce,  when  it  can  no  more  be  peace  or  comfort  to  either  of 
them  continuing  thus  joiaed.  And  although  it  could  not  be  avoided,  but  that  men  of 
hard  hearts  would  abufe  this  liberty,  yet  doubtlefs  it  was  intended,  as  all  other  privileges 
in  law  are,  to  good  men  principally,  to  bad  only  by  accident.  So  that  the  fin  was  not  in 
the  permiifion,  nor  limply  in  the  action  of  divorce  (for  then  the  permitting  alfo  had  been 
fin)  but  only  in  the  abufe.  But  that  this  law  Ihouldj  as  it  were,  be  wrung  from  God  and 
Mofes,  only  to  ferve  the  hardheartednefs,  and  the  luft  of  injurious  men,  how  remote  it  is 
from  all  fenfe,  and  law,  and  honefty,  and  therefore  furcly  from  the  meaning  of  Chrift,. 
lhall  abundantly  be  manifeft  in  due  order. 

Now  although  Mofes  needed  not  to  add  other  reafon  of  this  law  than  that  one  thers 
expreft,  yet  to  thefe  ages  wherein  canons,  and  Scotifms,  and  Lumbard  laws,  have  dulledy 
and  almoft  obliterated  the  lively  Iculpture  of  ancient  reafon,  and  humanity ;  it  will  be 
requifite  to  heap  reafon  upon  reafon,  and  all  little  enough  to  vindicate  the  whitenefs  and 
the  innocence  of  this  divine  law,  from  the  calumny  it  finds  at  this  day,  of  being  a  door, 
to  licence  and  confufion.  Whenas  indeed  there  is  not  a  judicial  point  in  all  Mofes,  con¬ 
fining  of  more  true  equity,  high  wifdom,  and  godlike  pity  than  this  law  ;  not  derogating,., 
but  preferving  the  honour  and  peace  of  marriage,  and  exactly  agreeing  with  the  fenfe  and 
mind  of  that  inftitution  in  Genefis. 

For  firft,  if  marriage  be  but  an  ordained  relation,  as  it  feems  not  more,  it  cannot  taka 
place  above  the  prime  dictates  of  nature  :  and  if  it  be  of  natural  right,  yet  it  muft  yield 
to  that  which  is  more  natural,  and  before  it  by  elderfhip  and  precedence  in  nature.  Nova 
it  is  not  natural  that  Hugh  marries  Beatrice,  or  Thomas  Rebecca,,  being  only  a  civil 
contradl,  and  full  of  many  chances  ;  but  that  thefe  men  feek  them  meet  helps,  that  only 
is  natural,  and  that  they  efpoufe  them  fuch,  that  only  is  marriage.  But  if  they  find  them 
neither  fit  helps  nor  tolerable  fociety,  what  thing  more  natural,  more  original  and  firft  in 
nature  than  to  depart  from  that  which  is  irkfome,  grievous,  actively  hateful,  and  injurious- 
even  to  hoftility,  efpecially  in  a  conjugal  refpedt,  wherein  antipathies  are  invincible,  and 
where  the  forced  abiding  of  the  one  can  be  no  true  good,  no  real  comfort  to  the  other  ?.- 
For  if  he  find  no  contentment  from  the  other,  how  can  he  return  it  from  himfelf  ?  or. 
no  acceptance,  how  can  he  mutually  accept  ?  What  more  equal,  more  pious  than  to 
untie  a  civil  knot  for  a  natural  enmity  held  by  violence  from  parting,  to  diffolve  an  ac¬ 
cidental  conjunction  of  this  or  that  man  and  woman,  for  the  moft  natural  and  molt 
neceffary  difagreement  of  meet  from  unmeeet,  guilty  from  guiltlefs,  contrary  from  con¬ 
trary  ?  It  being  certain  that  the  myftical  and  bleffed  unity  of  marriage  can  be  no  way 
more  unhallowed  and  profaned,  than  by  the  forcible  uniting  of  fuch  difunions  and  fepa- 
rations.  Which  if  we  fee  oft-times  they  cannot  join  or  piece  up  to  a  common  friendfhip, 
or  to  a  willing  converfation  in  the  fame  houfe,  how  Ihould  they  poftibly  agree  to  the  molt 
familiar  and  united  amity  of  wedlock  ?  Abraham  and  Lot,  though  dear  friends  and  bre¬ 
thren  in.  a  ftrange  country,  chofe  rather  to  part  afunder,  than  to  infeCt  their  friendfhip 
with  the  ftrife  of  their  fervants  :  Paul  and  Barnabas,  joined  together  by  the  Ploly  Ghoft 
to  a  fpiritual  work,  thought  it  better  to  feparate  when  once  they  grew  at  variance.  It 
thefe  great  faints,  joined  by  nature,  friendfhip,  religion,  high  providence,  and  revela  ¬ 
tion,  could  not  fo  govern  a  cafual  difference,  a  fudden  paffion,  but  muft  in  wifdom  di  - 
vide  from  the  outward  duties  of  a  friendfhip,  or  a  colleguefhip  in  the  fame  family,  or  in 
the-  fame  journey,  left'  it  Ihould  grow  to  a  worfe  divifion  ■,  can  any  thing  be  more  abilmi 
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and  barbarous,  than  that  they  whom  only  error,  cafualty,  art,  or  plot,  hath  joined, 
fhould  be  compelled,  not  againft  a  fudden  paffion,  but  againft  the  permanent  and  radical 
difcords  of  nature,  to  the  moft  intimate  and  incorporating  duties  of  love  and  imbracement, 
therein  only  rational  and  human,  as  they  are  free  and  voluntary  j  being  elfe  an  abjedt  and 
fervile  yoke,  fcarce  not  brutifli  ?  And  that  there  is  in  man  fuch  a  peculiar  fway  of  liking 
or  difliking  in  the  affairs  of  matrimony,  is  evidently  feen  before  marriage  among  thofe 
who  can  be  friendly,  can  refpedt  each  other,  yet  to  marry  each  other  would  not  for  any 
perfuafion.  If  then  this  unfitnefs  and  difparity  be  not  till  after  marriage  difcovered, 
through  many  caufes,  and  colours,  and  concealments,  that  may  overfhadow  •,  undoubted¬ 
ly  it  will  produce  the  fame  effedts,  and  perhaps  with  more  vehemence,  that  fuch  a  mi- 
ftaken  pair  would  give  the  world  to  be  unmarried  again.  And  their  condition  Solomon 
to  the  plain  juftification  of  divorce  expreffes,  Prov.  xxx.  21,  23.  where  he  tells  us  of  his 
own  accord,  that  a  1  hated,  or  a  hateful  woman,  when  fhe  is  married,  is  a  thing  for 
which  the  earth  is  difquieted,  and  cannot  bear  it  :*  Thus  giving  divine  teftimony  to  this 
divine  law,  which  bids  us  nothing  more  than  is  the  firft  and  moft  innocent  leffon  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  turn  away  peaceably  from  what  afflidts,  and  hazards  our  deftrudtion  j  elpecially 
when  our  ftayingcan  do  no  good,  and  isexpofed  to  all  evil. 

Secondly,  It  is  unjuft  that  any  ordinance,  ordained  to  the  good  and  comfort  of  man, 
where  that  end  is  miffing,  without  his  fault,  fhould  be  forced  upon  him  to  an  unfufferable 
mifery  and  difcomfort,  if  not  commonly  ruin.  All  ordinances  are  eftablilhed  in  their 
end  ;  the  end  of  law  is  the  virtue,  is  the  righteoufnefs  of  law  :  and  therefore  him  we  count 
an  ill  expounder,  who  urges  law  againft  the  intention  thereof.  The  general  end  of  every 
ordinance,  of  every  fevereft,  every  divineft,  even  of  Sabbath,  is  the  good  of  man  ;  yea 
his  temporal  good  not  excluded.  But  marriage  is  one  of  the  benigneft  ordinances  of  God 
to  man,  whereof  both  the  general  and  particular  end  is  the  peace  and  contentment  of 
man’s  mind,  as  the  inftitution  declares.  Contentment  of  body  they  grant,  which  if  it 
be  defrauded,  the  plea  of  frigidity  lhall  divorce  :  But  here  lies  the  fathomlefs  abfurdity, 
that  granting  this  for  bodily  defeat,  they  will  not  grant  it  for  any  defeft  of  the  mind, 
any  violation  of  religious  or  civil  fociety.  Whenas,  if  the  argument  of  Chrift  be  firm 
.againft  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogue,  Luke  xiii.  ‘  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each  of 
you  on  the  Sabbath-day  loofen  his  ox  or  his  afs  from  the  ftall,  and  lead  him  to 
watering,  and  fhould  not  I  unbind  a  daughter  of  Abraham  from  this  bond  of 
Satan  ?’  It  ftands  as  good  here ;  ye  have  regard  in  marriage  to  the  grievance  of  body, 
fhould  you  not  regard  more  the  grievances  of  the  mind,  feeing  the  foul  as  much  excels 
the  body,  as  the  outward  man  excels  the  afs,  and  more  ?  for  that  animal  is  yet  a  living 
creature,  perfect  in  itfelf ;  but  the  body  without  the  foul  is  a  mere  fenfelefs  trunk.  No 
ordinance  therefore  given  particularly  to  the  good  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  of  man, 
can  be  urged  upon  him  to  his  mifchief :  and  if  they  yield  this  to  the  unworthier  part,  the 
body,  whereabout  are  they  in  their  principles,  that  they  yield  it  not  to  the  more  worthy, 
the  mind  of  a  good  man  ? 

Thirdly,  As  no  ordinance,  fo  no  covenant,  no  not  between  God  and  man,  much  lefs 
between  man  and  man,  being,  as  all  are,  intended  to  the  good  of  both  parties,  can  hold 
to  the  deluding  or  making  miferable  of  them  both.  For  equity  is  underftood  in  every 
covenant,  even  between  enemies,  tho’  the  terms  be  not  exprefled.  If  equity  therefore 
made  it,  extremity  may  diffolve  it.  But  marriage,  they  ufe  to  fay,  is  the  covenant  of 
God.  Undoubted  :  and  fo  is  any  covenant  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  wherein  God 
is  called  to  witnefs  :  The  covenant  of  friendfhip  between  David  and  Jonathan,  is  called 
the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  xx.  The  covenant  of  Zedekiah  with  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
bel,  a  covenant  to  be  doubted  whether  lawful  or  no,  yet  in  refpedtof  God  invoked  thereto, 
is  called  ‘  the  oath,  and  the  covenant  of  God,’  Ezek.  xvii.  Marriage  alfo  is  called  ‘  the 
Covenant  of  God,’  Prov.  ii.  1 7.  Why,  but  as  before,  becaufe  God  is  the  witnefs  thereof, 
Mai.  ii.  14.  So  that  this  denomination  adds  nothing  to  the  covenant  of  marriage,  above 
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arty  other'  civil  and  fblemn  cohtraft  :  nor  isit  more  indiffoluble  for  this  reafon  than  any 
other  againft  the  end  of  its  own  ordinition  ; 1  nor  is  any  vow  or  oath  to  God  exadted  with 
fuch  a  rigour,  where  fuperftition  reigns  not.  For  look  how  much  divine  the  covenant  is, 
fo  much  the  more  equal,  fo  much  the  more  to  be  expedted  that  every  article  thereof  fhoukl 
be  fairly  made  good  ;  no  falfe  dealing,  or  unperforming  fhould  be  thruft  upon  men  with¬ 
out  redrefs,  if  the  covenant  be  fo  divine.  But  faith,  they  fay,  muft  be  kept  in  covenant, 
tho’  to  our  damage.  I  anfwer,  that  only  holds  true,  where  the  other  fide  performs  •, 
which  failing,  he  is  no  longer  bound.  Again,  this  is  true,  when  the  keeping  of  faith 
can  be  of  any  ufe  or  benefit  to  the  other.  But  in  marriage,  a  league  of  love  and  willing- 
nefs,  if  faith  be  not  willingly  kept,  it  fcarce  is  worth  the  keeping  •,  nor  can  be  any  delight 
to  a  generous  mind,  with  whom  it  is  forcibly  kept :  and  the  queftion  ftill  fuppofes  the  one 
brought  to  an  impoffibility  of  keeping  it  as  he  ought,  by  the  other’s  default ;  and  to  keep 
it  formally,  not  only  with  a  thoufand  fhifts  and  diffimulations,  but  with  open  anguifh, 
perpetual  fadnefs  and  difturbance,  no  willingnefs,  no  cheerfulnefs,  no  contentment  •,  can¬ 
not  be  any  good  to  a  mind  not  bafely  poor  and  fhallow,  with  whom  the  contradf  of  love 
is  fo  kept.  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pafs,  is  on  the  unfaulty  fide  without  in¬ 
jury  diffolved. 

Fourthly,  The  law  is  not  to  negledl  men  under  greateft  fufferances,  but  to  fee  covenants 
of  greateft  moment  faithfulleft  performed.  And  what  injury  comparable  to  that  fuftained 
in  a  fruftrate  and  falfe-dealing  marriage,  to  lofe,  for  another’s  fault  againft  him,  the  beft 
portion  of  his  temporal  comforts,  and  of  his  fpiritual  too,  as  it  may  fall  out  ?  It  was  the 
law,  that  for  man’s  good  and  quiet,  reduced  things  to  propriety,  which  were  at  firft  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  how  much  more  law-like  were  it  to  aflift  nature  in  difappropriating  that  evil  which 
by  continuing  proper  becomes  deftrudtive  ?  But  he  might  have  bewared.  So  he  might 
in  any  other  covenant,  wherein  the  law  does  not  conftrain  error  to  fo  dear  a  forfeit.  And 
yet  in  thefe  matters  wherein  the  wifeft  are  apt  to  err,  all  the  warinefs  that  can  be,  oft- 
times  nothing  avails.  But  the  law  can  compel  the  offending  party  to  be  more  duteous. 
Yes,  if  all  thefe  kind  of  offences  were  fit  in  public  to  be  complained  of,  or  being  com¬ 
pelled  were  any  fatisfadtion  to  a  mate  not  fottifh,  or  malicious.  And  thefe  injuries  work 
fo  vehemently,  that  if  the  law  remedy  them  not,  by  leparating  the  caufe  when  no  way  elfe 
will  pacify,  the  perfon  not  relieved  betakes  him  either  to  fuch  diforderly  courfes,  or  to 
fuch  a  dull  dejedlion  as  renders  him  either  infamous,  or  ufelefs  to  the  fervice  of  God  and 
his  country.  Which  the  law  ought  to  prevent  as  a  thing  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  $ 
and  what  better  prevention  than  this  which  Mofes  ufed  ? 

Fifthly,  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  the  human  dignity  of  them  that  live  under 
the  law,  whether  it  be  the  man’s  right  above  the  woman,  or  the  woman’s  juft  appeal 
againft  wrong  and  fervitude.  But  the  duties  of  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  bene¬ 
volence,  which  to  do  by  compulfion  againft  the  foul,  where  there  can  be  neither  peace, 
nor  joy,  nor  love,  but  an  enthralment  to  one  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not  be  mutual 
in  the  godlieft  and  the  civileft  ends  of  that  fociety,  is  the  ignobleft,  and  the  loweft  flavery 
that  a  human  fhape  can  be  put  to.  This  law  therefore  juftly  and  pioufiy  provides  againft 
fuch  an  unmanly  tafk  of  bondage  as  this.  The  civil  law,  tho’  it  favoured  the  fetting  free 
of  a  Have,  yet  if  he  proved  ungrateful  to  his  patron,  reduced  him  to  a  lervile  condition. 
If  that  law  did  well  to  reduce  from  liberty  to  bondage  for  an  ingratitude  not  the  greateft, 
much  more  became  it  the  law  of  God  to  enaft  the  reftorement  of  a  free-born  man  from 
an  unpurpofed,  and  unworthy  bondage,  to  a  rightful  liberty,  for  the  moft  unnatural 
fraud  and  ingratitude  that  can  be  committed  againft  him.  And  if  that  civilian  emperor 
in  his  title  of  *  Donations,’  permit  the  giver  to  recall  his  gift  from  him  who  proves  un¬ 
thankful  towards  him  ;  yea,  tho’  he  had  fubfcribed  and  figned  in  the  deed  of  his  gift,  not 
to  recall  it,  though  for  this  very  caufe  of  ingratitude;  with  much  more  equity  doth  Mofes 
permit  here  the  giver  to  recall  no  petty  gift,  but  the  gift  of  himfelf  from  one  who  moft 
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iniurioufly  and  deceitfully  ufes  him  againfi  the  main  ends  and  conditions  of  his  giving  him- 
fclf,  expreffed  in  God’s  infiitution. 

Sixthly,  Aitho’  there  be  nothing  in  the  plain  words  of  this  law,  that  feems  to  regard 
the  afflictions  of  a  wife,  how  great  foever  ;  yet  expofitors  determine,  and  doubtlefs  deter¬ 
mine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncompaffionate  of  them  alfo  in  the  framing  of  this  law. 
For  thou  Id  the  refcript  of  Antoninus  in  the' civil  law  give  releafe  to  fervants  flying  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  emperor’s  fiatue,  by  giving  leave  to  change  their  cruel  mailers  ;  and  fhould 
God,  who  in  his  law  alfo  is  good  to  injured  fervants,  by  granting  them  their  freedom  in 
divers  cafes,  not  confider  the  wrongs  and  naileries  of  a  wife,  which  is  no  fervant  ?  Tho’ 
herein  the  counter-lenfe  of  our  divines,  to  me,  I  mull  confefs  feems  admirable ;  who  teach 
that  God  gave  this  as  a  merciful  law,  not  for  man  whom  he  here  names,  and  to  whom  by 
name  he  gives  this  power ;  but  for  the  wife,  whom  he  names  not,  and  to  whom  by  name 
he  gives  no  power  at  all.  For  certainly  if  man  be  liable  to  injuries  in  marriage,  as  well 
as  woman,  and  man  be  the  worthier  perfon,  it  were  a  prepoAerous  law  to  refpect  only 
the  lels  worthy  ;  her  whom  God  made  for  marriage,  and  not  him  at  all  for  whom  mar¬ 
riage  was  made. 

Seventhly,  The  law  of  marriage  gives  place  to  the  power  of  parents :  for  we  hold,  that 
confent  of  parents  not  had,  may  break  the  wedlock,  tho’  elfe  accomplilhed.  It  gives 
place  to  mallerly  power,  for  the  mailer  might  take  away  from  an  Hebrew  fervant  the 
wife  which  he  gave  him,  Exod.  xxi.  If  it  be  anfwered,  that  the  marriage  of  fervants  is 
no  matrimony  :  it  is  replied,  that  this  in  the  ancient  Roman  law  is  true,  not  in  the  Mo- 
faic.  If  it  be  added,  fhe  was  a  llranger,  not  an  Hebrew,  therefore  eafily  divorced  ;  it 
will  be  anfwered,  that  Arrangers  not  being  Canaanites,  and  they  alfo  being  converts, 
might  be  lawfully  married,  as  Rahab  was.  And  her  converfion  is  here  fuppofed  ;  for  an 
Hebrew  maAer  could  not  lawfully  give  an  Heathen  wife  to  an  Hebrew  fervant.  PIow- 
ever,  the  divorcing  of  an  Ifraelitifh  woman  was  as  eafy  by  the  law,  as  the  divorcing  of  a 
Aranger,  and  almoA  in  the  fame  words  permitted,  Deut.  xxiv.  and  Deut.  xxi.  LaAly  it 
gives  place  to  the  right  of  war,  for  a  captive  woman  lawfully  married,  and  afterwards 
not  beloved,  might  be  difmified,  only  without  ranfom,  Deut.  xxi.  If  marriage  be  dif- 
folved  by  fo  many  exterior  powers,  not  fuperior,  as  we  think,  why  may  not  the  power  of 
marriage  iifelf,  lor  its  own  peace  and  honour,  difiolve  itfelf,  where  the  perfons  wedded 
be  free  perfons  ?  Why  may  not  a  greater  and  more  natural  power  complaining  difiolve 
marriage  ?  For  the  ends  why  matrimony  was  ordained,  are  certainly  and  by  all  logic 
above  the  ordinance  itfelf;  why  may  not  that  difiolve  marriage,  without  which  that  in¬ 
ftitution  hath  no  force  at  all  ?  For  the  prime  ends  of  marriage,  are  the  whole  Arength  and 
validity  thereof,  without  which  matrimony  is  like  an  idol,  nothing  in  the  world.  But 
thole  former  allowances  were  all  for  hardnefs  of  heart.  Be  that  granted,  until  we  come 
where  to  underAand  it  better  :  if  the  law  fuffer  thus  far  the  obAinacy  of  a  bad  man,  is  it 
not  more  righteous  here,  to  do  willingly  what  is  but  equal,  to  remove  in  feafon  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  a  good  man  ? 

Eighthly,  If  a  man  had  deflowered  a  virgin,  or  brought  an  ill  name  on  his  wife  that 
flie  came  not  a  virgin  to  him,  he  was  amerced  in  certain  fhekels  of  filver,  and  bound  never 
to  divorce  her  all  his  days,  Deut.  xxii.  which  fhews  that  the  law  gave  no  liberty  to  di¬ 
vorce,  v/ here  the  injury  was  palpable ;  and  that  the  abfolute  forbidding  to  divorce,  was 
in  part  the  punifhrnent  of  a  deflowerer,  and  a  defamer.  Yet  not  fo  but  that  the  wife 
quefiionlefs  might  depart  when  Are  pleafed.  Otherwife  this  courfe  had  not  fo  much 
righted  her,  as  delivered  her  up  to  more  lpight  and  cruel  ufage.  This  law  therefore  doth 
juAly  difiinguifh  the  privilege  of  an  honeA  and  blamelefs  man  in  the  matter  of  divorce, 
from  the  punifhrnent  of  a  notorious  offender. 

Ninthly,  Suppofe  it  fhould  be  imputed  to  a  man  that  he  was  too  rafh  in  his  choice, 
and  why  he  took  not  better  heed,  let  him  now  fmart,  and  bear  his  folly  as  he  may  ; 
aitho’  the  law  of  God,  that  terrible  law,  do  not  thus  upbraid  the  infirmities  and  unwilling 
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miftakes  of  man  in  his  integrity  :  but  fuppofe  thefe  and  the  like  proud  aggravations  of 
fome  ftern  hypocrite,  more  mercilefs  in  his  mercies,  than  any  literal  law  in  the  rigour  of 
feverity,  muft  be  patiently  heard  ;  yet  all  law,  and  God’s  law  efpecially  grants  every¬ 
where  to  error  eafy  remitments,  even  where  the  utmoft  penalty  exacted  were  no  undo¬ 
ing.  With  great  reafon  therefore  and  mercy  doth  it  here  not  torment  an  error,  if  it  be 
fo,  with  the  indurance  of  a  whole  life  loft  to  all  houfhold  comfort  and  fociety,  a  punifh- 
ment  of  too  vaft  and  huge  dimenfion  for  an  error,  and  the  more  unrealonable  for  that 
the  like  objection  may  be  oppofed  againft  the  plea  of  divorcing  for  adultery  :  he  might 
have  looked  better  before  to  her  breeding  under  religious  parents  :  why  did  he  not  more 
diligently  inquire  into  her  manners,  into  what  company  fhe  kept  ?  every  glance  of  her 
eye,  every  ftep  of  her  gait  would  have  prophefied  adultery,  it  the  quick  lcent  ol  thefe 
difcerners  had  been  took  along  ;  they  had  the  divination  to  have  foretold  you  all  this,  as 
they  have  now  the  divinity  to  punifh  an  error  inhumanly.  As  good  reafon  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  and  forced  to  be  content  with  your  adultrefs  •,  if  thefe  objedters  might  be  the 
judges  of  human  frailty.  But  God,  more  mild  and  good  to  man,  than  man  to  his 
brother,  in  all  this  liberty  given  to  divorcement,  mentions  not  a  word  of  our  paft  er¬ 
rors  and  miftakes,  if  any  were ;  which  thefe  men  objecting  from  their  own  inventions, 
profecute  with  all  violence  and  iniquity.  For  if  the  one  be  to  look  fo  narrowly  what 
he  takes,  at  the  peril  of  ever  keeping,  why  Ihould  not  the  other  be  made  as  wary  what 
is  promifed,  by  the  peril  of  lofing  ?  for  without  thofe  promiles  the  treaty  ol  marriage 
had  not  proceeded.  Why  Ihould  his  own  error  bind  him,  rather  than  the  other’s  fraud 
acquit  him  ?  Let  the  buyer  beware,  faith  the  old  law-beaten  termer.  Belike  then  there 
is  no  more  honefty,  nor  ingenuity  in  the  bargain  of  a  wedloc,  than  in  the  buying  of  a 
colt :  we  muft  it  feems  drive  it  on  as  craftily  with  thofe  whofe  affinity  we  feek,  as  if 
they  were  a  pack  of  fale-men  and  complotters.  But  the  deceiver  deceives  himfelf  in  the 
unprofperous  marriage,  and  therein  is  fufficiently  punilhed.  I  anfwer,  that  the  moft  of 
thofe  who  deceive,  are  fuch  as  either  underftand  not,  or  value  not  the  true  purpofes  of 
marriage  they  have  the  prey  they  feek,  not  the  punifh ment :  yet  fay  it  prove  to  them 
fome  crofs,  it  is  not  equal  that  error  and  fraud  fhould  be  linked  in  the  fame  degree  of 
forfeiture,  but  rather  that  error  fhould  be  acquitted,  and  fraud  bereaved  his  morfel,  if 
the  miftake  were  not  on  both  fides  for  then  on  both  fides  the  acquitment  will  be  reafon- 
able,  if  the  bondage  be  intolerable  •,  which  this  law  gracioufly  determines,  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  wife,  as  was  granted  willingly  to  the  common  expofitors,  though  beyond  the 
letter  of  this  law,  yet  not  beyond  the  fpirit  of  charity. 

Tenthly,  marriage  is  a  folemn  thing,  fome  fay  a  holy,  the  refemblance  of  Chrift  and 
his  church  :  and  fo  indeed  it  is  where  the  perfons  are  truly  religious  •,  and  we  know  all 
facred  things  not  performed  fincerely  as  they  ought,  are  no  way  acceptable  to  God  in 
their  outward  formality.  And  that  wherein  it  differs  from  perfonal  duties,  if  they  be 
not  truly  done,  the  fault  is  in  ourfelves ;  but  marriage  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage 
is  not  in  the  fingle  power  of  any  perfon ;  the  effence  whereof  as  of  all  other  covenants, 
is  in  relation  to  another,  the  making  and  maintaining  caufes  thereof  arc  all  mutual,  and 
muft'be  a  communion  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  comforts.  If  then  either  of  them  can¬ 
not,  or  obftinately  will  not  be  anfwerable  in  thefe  duties,  fo  as  that  the  other  can  have 
no  peaceful  living,  or  endure  the  want  of  what  he  juftly  feeks,  and  fees  no  hope,  then 
ftrait  from  that  dwelling,  love,  which  is  the  foul  of  wedloc,  takes  his  flight,  leaving 
only  fome  cold  performances  of  civil  and  common  refpedts  •,  but  the  true  bond  of  mar¬ 
riage,  if  there  were  ever  any  there,  is  already  burft  like  a  rotten  thread.  Then  follows 
diflimulation,  fufpicion,  falfe  colours,  falfe  pretences,  and  worfe  than  thefe,  difturbance, 
annoyance,  vexation,  forrow,  temptation  even  in  the  faultlefs  perfon,  weary  of  himfelf, 
and  of  all  adtions  public  or  domeftic  ;  then  comes  diforder,  neglect,  hatred,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  ftrife,  all  thefe  the  enemies  of  holinels  and  chriftianity,  and  every  one  \  erftfted  in, 
a  remediiefs  violation  of  matrimony.  Therefore  God  who  hates  all  feigning  and  forma- 
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lity,  where  there  fhould  be. all  .faith. and  fincerenefs,  and  abhors  the  inevitable  difcord, 
where  there  fhould  be  greater  concord  ;  when  through  another’s  default,  faith  and  con- 
.cord  cannot  be,  counts  it  neither  juft  to  punifh  the  innocent  with  the  tranfgreffor,  nor 
holy,  nor  Honourable  lor  the  fandtity  of  marriage,  that  fhould  be  the  union  of  peace  and 
love  to  be  made  the  commitment,  and  clofe  fight  of  enmity  and  hate.  And  therefore 
doth  in  this  law,  what  belt  agrees  with  his  goodnefs,  loofening  a  facred  thing  to  peace  and 
charity,  rather  than  binding  it  to  hatred  and  contention ;  loofening  only  the  outward  and  for¬ 
mal  tie  of  that  which  is  already  inwardly  and  really  broken,  or  elfe  was  really  never  joined. 

Eleventhly,  one  of  the  chief  matrimonial  ends  is  faid  to  feek  a  holy  feed  ;  but  where 
an  unfit  marriage  adminifters  continual  caufe  of  hatred  and  diftemper,  there,  as  was 
heard  before,  cannot  choofe  but  much  unholinefs  abide.  Nothing  more  unhallows  a  man, 
more  unprepares  him  to  the  fervice  of  God  in  any  duty,  than  a  habit  of  wrath  and  per¬ 
turbation,  arifing  from  the  importunity  of  troublous  caufes  never  abfent.  And  where 
the  houftiold  Hands  in  this  plight,  what  love  can  there  be  to  the  unfortunate  ifiue,  what 
care  of  their  breeding,  which  is  of  main  conducement  to  their  being  holy  ?  God  there¬ 
fore  knowing  how  unhappy  it  would  be  for  children  to  be  born  in  fuch  a  family,  gives 
this  law  as  a  prevention,  that  being  an  unhappy  pair,  they  fhould  not  add  to  be  unhappy 
parents,  or  elfe  as  a  remedy  that  if  there  be  children,  while  they  are  feweft,  they  may 
follow  either  parent,  as  fhall  be  agreed,  or  judged,  from  the  houfe  of  hatred  and  difcord 
to  a  place  of  more  holy  and  peaceable  education. 

Twelfthly,  All  law  is  available  to  fome  good  end,  but  the  final  prohibition  of  di¬ 
vorce  avails  to  no  good  end,  caufing  only  the  endlefs  aggravation  of  evil,-  and  therefore 
this  permiftion  of  divorce  was  given  to  the  Jews  by  the  wifdom  and  fatherly  providence 
of  God  •,  who  knew  that  law  cannot  command  love,  without  which  matrimony  hath  no 
true  being,  no  good,  no  folace,  nothing  of  God’s  inftituting,  nothing  but  fo  fordid  and 
fo  low,  as  to  be  difdained  of  any  generous  perfon.  Law  cannot  enable  natural  inabi¬ 
lity  either  of  body,  or  mind,  which  gives  the  grievance  *,  it  cannot  make  equal  thofe  in¬ 
equalities,  it  cannot  make  fit  thofe  unfitneffes ;  and  where  there  is  malice  more  than  de¬ 
fied  of  nature,  it  cannot  hinder  ten  thoufand  injuries,  and  bitter  adlions  of  defpight,  too 
fubtle  and  too  unapparent  for  law  to  deal  with.  And  while  it  feeks  to  remedy  more 
outward  wrongs,  it  expofes  the  injured  perfon  to  other  more  inward  and  more  cutting. 
All  thefe  evils  unavoidably  will  redound  upon  the  children,  if  any  be,  and  upon  the 
whole  family.  It  degenerates  and  diforders  the  beft  fpirits,  leaves  them  to  unfettled 
imaginations,  and  degraded  hopes,  carelefs  of  themfelves,  their  houfholds  and  their 
friends,  unadive  to  all  public  fervice,  dead  to  the  commonwealth  ;  wherein  they  are 
by  one  mifhap,  and  no  willing  trefpafs  of  theirs,  outlawed  from  all  the  benefits  and  com¬ 
forts  of  married  life  and  pofterity.  It  confers  as  little  to  the  honour  and  inviolable  keep¬ 
ing  of  matrimony,  but  fooner  ftirs  up  temptations  and  occafions  to  fecret  adulteries  and 
unchafte  roving.  But  it  maintains  public  honefty.  Public  folly  rather;  who  fhall 
judge  of  public  honefty  ?  The  law  of  God  and  of  ancienteft  Chriftians,  and  all  civil 
nations,  or  the  illegitimate  law  of  monks  and  canonifts,  the  molt  malevolent,  molt  un¬ 
experienced,  molt  incompetent  judges  of  matrimony  ? 

Thefe  reafons,  and  many  more  that  might  be  alledged,  afford  us  plainly  to  perceive, 
both  what  good  caufe  this  law  had  to  do  for  good  men  in  mifchances,  and  what  necef- 
fity  it  had  to  fuffer  accidentally  the  hard-heartednefs  of  bad  men,  which  it  could  not  cer¬ 
tainly  difcover,  or  difcovering,  could  not  fubdue,  no  nor  endeavour  to  reftrain  without 
multiplying  borrow  to  them,  for  whom  all  was  endeavoured.  The  guiltlefs  therefore 
were  not  deprived  their  needful  redreffes,  and  the  hard  hearts  of  others  unchaftifeable  in, 
thofe  judicial  courts,  were  fo  remitted  there,  as  bound  over  to  the  higher  feflion  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

Motwithftanding  all  this,  there  is  a  loud  exception  againft  this  law  of  God,  nor  can 
the  holy  author  fave  his  law  from  this  exception,  that  it  opens  a  door  to  all  licence  and 
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confufion.  But  this  is  the  rudeft,  I  was  almoft  faying  the  moft  gracelefs  obje&ion,  and 
with  the  lead  reverence  to  God  and  Mofes,  that  could  be  devifed  :  This  is  to  cite  God 
before  man’s  tribunal,  to  arrogate  a  wifdom  and  holinefs  above  him.  Did  not  God 
then  forefee  what  event  of  licence  or  confufion  could  follow  ?  Did  not  he  know  how  to 
ponder  thefe  abufes  with  more  prevailing  refpedts,  in  the  moft  even  balance  of  his  juf- 
tice  and  purenefs,  till  thefe  correctors  came  up  to  fhew  him  better  ?  The  law  is,  if  it 
ftir  up  fin  any  way,  to  ftir  it  up  by  forbidding,  as  one  contrary  excites  another,  Rom.  vii. 
but  if  it  once  come  to  provoke  fin,  by  granting  licence  to  fin,  according  to  laws  that 
have  no  other  honeft  end,  but  only  to  permit  the  fulfilling  of  obftinate  luft,  how  ia 
God  not  made  the  contradiCter  of  himfelf  ?  No  man  denies  that  beft  things  may  be 
abufed :  but  it  is  a  rule  refulting  from  many  pregnant  experiences,  that  what  doth  moft 
harm  in  the  abufing,  ufed  rightly  doth  moft  good.  And  fuch  a  good  to  take  away 
from  honeft  men,  for  being  abufed  by  fuch  as  abufe  all  things,  is  the  greateft  abufe  of 
all.  That  the  whole  law  is  no  further  ufeful,  than  as  a  man  ufes  it  lawfully,  St.  Paul 
teaches  i  Tim.  i.  And  that  chriftian  liberty  may  be  ufed  for  an  occafion  to  the  flefh, 
the  fame  apoftle  confefles.  Gal.  v.  yet  thinks  not  of  removing  it  for  that,  but  bids  ua 
rather  ‘  ftand  faft  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrift  hath  freed  us,  and  not  be  held  again  in 
the  yoke  of  bondage.’  The  very  permifiion  which  Chrift  gave  to  divorce  for  adultery, 
may  be  foully  abufed,  by  any  whofe  hardnefs  of  heart  can  either  feign  adultery,  or 
dares  commit,  that  he  may  divorce.  And  for  this  caufe  the  pope,  and  hitherto  tha 
church  of  England,  forbid  all  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage,  though  for  openeft 
adultery.  If  then  it  be  righteous  to  hinder  for  the  fear  of  abufe,  that  which  God’s  law,  not- 
wichftanding  that  caution,  hath  warranted  to  be  done,  doth  not  our  righteoufnefs  come 
fhort  of  antichrift  ?  or  do  we  not  rather  herein  conform  ourfelves  to  his  unrighteoufnefs 
in  this  undue  and  unwife  fear  ?  For  God  regards  more  to  relieve  by  this  law  the  juft 
complaints  of  good  men,  than  to  curb  the  licence  of  wicked  men,  to  the  crufhing  withal, 
and  the  overwhelming  of  his  affiidted  fervants.  He  loves  more  that  his  law  Ihould  look 
with  pity  upon  the  difficulties  of  his  own,  than  with  rigour  upon  the  boundlefs  riots  of 
them  who  ferve  another  mafter,  and  hindered  here  by  ftridtnefs,  will  break  another  way 
to  worfe  enormities.  If  this  law  therefore  have  many  good  reafons  for  which  God  gave 
it,  and  no  intention  of  giving  fcope  to  lewdnefs,  but  as  abufe  by  accident  comes  in  with 
every  good  law,  and  every  good  thing  ;  it  cannot  be  wifdom  in  us,  while  we  can  con¬ 
tent  us  with  God’s  wifdom,  nor  can  be  purity,  if  his  purity  will  fuffice  us,  to  except 
againft  this  law,  as  if  it  foftered  licence.  But  if  they  affirm  this  law  had  no  other  end, 
but  to  permit  obdurate  luft,  becaufe  it  would  be  obdurate,  making  the  law  of  God  inten¬ 
tionally  to  proclaim  and  enadt  fin  lawful,  as  if  the  will  of  God  were  become  finful,  or 
fin  ftronger  than  his  direct  and  law-giving  will ;  the  men  would  be  admonilhed  to  look 
well  to  it,  that  while  they  are  fo  eager  to  fhut  the  door  againft  licence,  they  do  not 
open  a  worfe  door  to  blafphemy.  And  yet  they  fhall  be  here  further  fhewn  their  ini¬ 
quity :  what  more  foul  common  fin  among  us  than  drunkennefs  ?  And  who  can  be  ig¬ 
norant,  that  if  the  importation  of  wine,  and  the  ufe  of  all  ftrong  drink,  were  forbid,  it 
would  both  clean  rid  the  pofiibility  of  committing  that  odious  vice,  and  men  might  af¬ 
terwards  live  happily  and  healthfully  without  the  ufe  of  thofe  intoxicating  liquors.  Yet 
who  is  there  the  fevereft  of  them  all,  that  ever  propounded  to  lofe  his  fack,  his  ale,  to¬ 
ward  the  certain  abolifhing  of  fo  great  a  fin  ?  who  is  there  of  them,  the  holieft,  that  lefs 
loves  his  rich  canary  at  meals,  though  it  be  fetched  from  places  that  hazard  the  religion 
of  them  who  fetch  it,  and  though  it  make  his  neighbour  drunk  out  of  the  fame  tun  ? 
While  they  forbid  not  therefore  the  ufe  of  that  liquid  merchandize,  which  forbidden 
would  utterly  remove  a  moft  loathfome  fir.,  and  not  impair  either  the  health  or  the  re- 
frelhment  of  mankind,  fupplied  many  other  ways ;  why  do  they  forbid  a  law  of  God, 
the  forbidding  whereof  brings  into  exceffive  bondage  oftimes  the  beft  of  men,  and  bet¬ 
ters  not  the  worfe  ?  He  to  remove  a  national  vice,  will  not  pardon  his  cups,  nor  think 
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it  concerns  him  to  forbear  the  quaffing  of  that  outiandiffi  grape,  in  his  unneceffary  fulnefs* 
tho’  other  men  abufe  it  never  fo  much  •,  nor  is  he  fo  abftemious  as  to  intercede  with  the 
magiftrate  that  all  matter  of  drunkennefs  be  banilhed  the  commonwealth  ;  and  yet  for  the 
fear  of  a  lefs  inconvenience  unpardonably  requires  of  his  brethren,  in  their  extreme  ne- 
ceffity,  to  debar  themfelves  the  ufe  of  God’s  permifiive  law,  though  it  might  be  their 
faving,  and  no  man’s  indangering  the  more.  Thus  this  peremptory  ftrictnefs  we  may 
difeern  of  what  fort  it  is,  how  unequal,  and  how  unjuft. 

But  it  will  breed  confufion.  What  confufion  it  would  breed,  God  himfelf  took  the 
care  to  prevent  in  the  fourth  verfe  of  this  chapter,  that  the  divorced  being  married  to 
another,  might  not  return  to  her  former  hufband.  And  Juftinian’s  law  counfels  the  fame 
jin  his  title  of  ‘  nuptials.”  And  what  confufion  elfe  can  there  be  in  feparation,  to  feparate 
upon  extreme  urgency,  the  religious  from  the  irreligious,  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the 
willing  from  the  wilful,  the  abufed  from  the  abufer  ?  Such  a  feparation  is  quite  contrary 
to  confufion.  But  to  bind  and  mix  together  holy  with  atheill,  heavenly  with  hellifh, 
fitnefs  with  unfitnefs,  light  with  darknefs,  antipathy  with  antipathy,  the  injured  with 
jthe  injurer,  and  force  them  into  the  moll  inward  nearnefs  of  a  detefted  union  ;  this  doubt- 
defs  is  the  mold;  horrid,  the  moll  unnatural  mixture,  the  greateft  confufion  that  can  be 
confufed. 

Thus  by  this  plain  and  Chriftian  Talmud,  vindicating  the  law  of  God  from  irreverent 
and  unwary  expofitions,  I  truft,  where  it  fhall  meet  with  intelligible  perufers,  fome  flay  at 
leaf;  of  men’s  thoughts  will  be  obtained,  to  confider  thefe  many  prudent  and  righteous 
ends  of  this  divorcing  permiffion  :  That  it  may  have,  for  the  great  author’s  fake,  here¬ 
after  fome  competent  allowance  to  be  counted  a  little  purer  than  the  prerogative  of  a  legal 
and  public  ribaldry,  granted  to  that  holy  feed.  So  that  from  hence,  we  fhall  hope  to  find 
the  way  Hill  more  open  to  the  reconciling  of  thofe  places  which  treat  this  matter  in  the 
■gofpel.  And  thither  now  without  interruption  the  courfe  of  method  brings  us. 


T  E  T  R  A- 


T  E  TRACHORDON: 

Matth.  V.  31,  32. 

31.  “It  hath  been  faid,  whofoever  (hall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of 

divorcement.” 

32.  “  But  I  fay  unto  you,  that  whofoever  (hall  put  away  his  wife,”  &c. 

Matth.  XIX.  3,  4,  &c. 

3.  “  And  the  Pharifees  alio  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,”  &c.- 

“  TT  hath  been  faid.”]  What  hitherto  hath  been  fpoke  upon  the  law  of  God  touch' 
8  ing  matrimony  or  divorce,  he  who  will  deny  to  have  been  argued  according  to 
JL  reafon  and  all  equity  of  Scripture,  I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  pro¬ 
portion  that  man’s  virtue  calculates,  what  his  elements  are,  nor  what  his  analytics.  Con¬ 
fidently  to  thofe  who  have  read  good  books,  and  to  thole  whofe  reafon  is  not  an  illiterate 
book  to  themfelves,  I  appeal,  whether  they  v/ould  not  confefs  all  this  to  be  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  truth  and  juftice,  were  it  not  for  thefe  recited  words  of  our  Saviour.  And  if 
they  take  not  back  that  which  they  thus  grant,  nothing:  fooner  might  perfuade  them  that 
Chrift  here  teaches  no  new  precept,  and  nothing  fooner  might  diredt  them  to  find  his 
meaning,  than  to  compare  and  meafure  it  by  the  rules  of  nature  and  eternal  righteouf- 
nefs,  which  no  written  law  extyiguifhes,  and  the  gofpel  lead  of  all.  For*  what  can  be 
more  oppofite  and  difparaging  to  the  covenant  of  love,  of  freedom,  and  of  our  manhood 
in  grace,  than  to  be  made  the  yoking  pedagogue  of  new  feverities,  the  fcribe  of  fyllables 
and  rigid  letters,  not  only  grievous  to  the  belt  of  men,  but  different  and  ftrange  from  the 
light  of  reafon  in  them,  fave  only  as  they  are  fain  to  ftretch  and  diftort  their  apprehen- 
fions,  for  fear  of  difpleafing  the  verbal  ftraitnefs  of  a  text,  which  our  own  fervile  fear 
gives  us  not  the  leifureto  underftand  aright  ?  If  the  law  of  Chrift  (hall  be  written  in  our 
hearts,  as  was  promifed  to  the  gofpel,  Jer.  xxxi.  how  can  this  in  the  vulgar  and  fuper- 
ficial  fenfe  be  a  law  of  Chrift,  fo  far  from  being  written  in  our  hearts,  that  it  injures  and 
difallows  not  only  the  free  didfates  of  nature  and  moral  law,  but  of  charity  alfo  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  our  hearts  ?  Our  Saviour’s  doftrine  is,  that  the  end,  and  the  fulfilling  of  every 
command  is  charity  ;  no  faith  without  it,  no  truth  without  it,  no  worfhip,  no  works 
plcafing  to  God  but  as  they  partake  of  charity.  He  himfelf  fets  us  an  example,  breaking 
the  folemneft  and  ftribteft  ordinance  of  religious  reft,  and  juftified  the  breaking,  not  to 
cure  a  dying  man,  but  ftich  whofe  cure  might  without  danger  have  been  deferred.  And 
wherefore  needs  muft  the  fick  man’s  bed  be  carried  on  that  day  by  his  appointment  ?  And. 
why  were  the  difciples,  who  could  not  forbear  on  that  day  to  pluck  the  corn,  fo  indiiftri- 
oufly  defended,  but  to  (hew  us  that  if  he  preferred  the  (lighted  occafions  of  man’s  good 
before  the  obferving  of  higheft  and  fevereft  ordinances,  he  gave  us  much  more  eafy  leave 
to  break  the  intolerable  yoke  of  a  never  well-joined  wedloc  for  the  removing,  of  our 
heavieft  afflictions?  Therefore  it  is  that  the  moft  of  evangelic  precepts  are  given  us  in 
proverbial  forms,  to  drive  us  from  the  letter,  tho’  we  love  ever  to  be  (ticking  there. 
For  no  other  caufe  did  Chrift  afllire  us'  that  whatfoever  things  we  bind,  or  (lacken  on 
earth,  are  fo  in  heaven,  but  to  fignify  that  the  chriftian  arbitrement  of  charity  is  fupreme 
decider  of  all  controverfy,  and  fupreme  refolver  of  all  Scripture  ;•  not  as  the  Pope  deter¬ 
mines  for  his  own  tyranny,  but  as  the  church  ought  to  determine  for  its  own  true  liberty. 
Hence  Eufebius,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  compares  the  date  of  chriftians 
to  that  of  Noah  and  the  patriarchs  before  the  law.  And  this  indeed  was  the  reafon  why- 
Apoftolic  tradition  in  the  ancient  Church  was  counted  nigh  equal  to  the  written  word,, 
tho’  it  carried  them  at  length  awry, .  for  wantofeonfidering  that  tradition  was  not  left  to 
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be  impofed  as  law,  but  to  be  a  pattern  of  that  chriftian  prudence,  and  liberty  which  holy 
men  by  right  afiumed  of  old  *,  which  truth  was  fo  evident,  that  it  found  entrance  even 
into  the  council  of  Trent,  when  the  point  of  tradition  came  to  be  difcufled.  And  Mari- 
naro,  a  learned  Carmelite,  for  approaching  too  near  the  true  caufe  that  gave  efteem  to 
tradition,  that  is  to  fay,  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  the.  one 
punctually  prefcribing  written  law,  the  other  guiding  by  the  inward  fpirit,  was  repre¬ 
hended  by  cardinal  Pool  as  one  that  had  fpoken  more  worthy  a  German  Colloquy,  than  a 
general  council.  I  omit  many  inftances,  many  proofs  and  arguments  of  this  kind,  which 
alone  would  compile  a  juft  volume,  and  fhall  content  me  here  to  have  fhewn  briefly  that 
the  great  and  almoft  only  commandment  of  the  gofpel,  is  to  command  nothing  againft 
the  good  of  man,  and  much  more  no  civil  command  againft  his  civil  good.  If  we  un- 
derftand  not  this,  we  are  but  cracked  cimbals,  we  do  but  tinkle,  we  know  nothing,  we 
do  nothing,  all  the  fweat  of  our  toilfomeft  obedience  will  but  mock  us.  And  what  we 
fuffer  fuperftitioufly,  returns  us  no  thanks.  Thus  medecining  our  eyes,  we  need  not 
doubt  to  fee  more  into  the  meaning  of  thefe  our  Saviour’s  words,  than  many  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

“  It  hath  been  faid,  whofoever  fhall  put  away  his  wife.”]  Our  Saviour  was  by  the 
doftors  of  his  time  fufpected  of  intending  to  diffolve  the  law.  In  this  chapter  he  wipes 
off  this  afperfion  upon  his  accufers,  and  fhews,  how  they  were  the  law-breakers.  In 
every  commonwealth,  when  it  decays,  corruption  makes  two  main  fteps ;  firft,  when 
men  ceafe  to  do  according  to  the  inward  and  uncompelled  aCtions  of  virtue,  caring  only 
to  live  by  the  outward  conftraint  of  law,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  real  good  into  the 
craft  of  feeming  fo  by  law.  To  this  hypocritical  honefty  was  Rome  declined  in  that  age 
wherein  Horace  lived,  and  dilcovered  it  to  Quintius. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man,  whom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  Senate  ? 

Who  judges  in  great  fuits  and  controverfies, 

W.hofe  witnefs  and  opinion  wins  the  caufe  ? 

But  his  own  houfe,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
Sees  his  foul  infide  through  his  whited  fkin. 

The  next  declining  is,  when  law  becomes  now  too  ftrait  for  the  fecular  manners,  and 
•thofe  too  loofe  for  the  cinCture  of  law.  This  brings  in  falfe  and  crooked  interpretations 
to  eke  out  law,  and  invents  the  futtle  encroachment  of  obfcure  traditions  hard  to  be  dis¬ 
proved.  To  both  thefe  defcents  the  Pharifees  themfelves  were  fallen.  Our  Saviour  there¬ 
fore  fhews  them  both  where  they  broke  the  law,  in  not  marking  the  divine  intent  thereof, 
but  only  the  letter  •,  and  where  they  depraved  the  letter  alfo  with  fophiftical  expofitions. 
This  law  of  divorce  they  had  depraved  both  ways :  firft,  by  teaching  that  to  give  a  bill 
of  divorce  was  all  the  duty  which  that  law  required,  whatever  the  caufe  were  ;  next  by 
running  to  divorce  for  any  trivia1,  accidental  caufe  •,  whenas  the  law  evidently  ftays  in  the 
grave  caufes  of  natural  and  immutable  diflike.  “  It  hath  been  faid,  faith  he.  Chrift  doth 
not  put  any  contempt  or  difefteem  upon  the  law  of  Mofes,  by  citing  it  fo  briefly  ;  for  in 
the  fame  manner  God  himfelf  cites  a  law  of  greateft  caution,  Jer.  iii.  “  They  fay  if  a  man 
put  away  his  wife,  fhall  he  return  to  her  again  ?”  &c.  Nor  doth  he  more  abolifli  it  than  the 
law  of  Swearing,  cited  next  with  the  fame  brevity,  and  more  appearance  of  contradicting  : 
for  divorce  hath  an  exception  left  it  •,  but  we  are  charged  there,  as  abfolutely  as  words  can 
charge  us,  “  not  to  fwear  at  all yet  who  denies  the  lawfulnefs  of  an  oath,  tho’  here  it 
be  in  no  cafe  permitted  ?  .  And  what  fhall  become  of  his  folemn  proteftation  not  to 
abolifli  one  law,  or  one  tittle  of  any  law,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  he  mentions  in 
this  chapter  ?  And  that  he  meant  more  particularly  the  not  a'oolifhing  of  Mofaic  divorce, 
is  beyond  all  cavil  manifeft  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  18.  where  this  claufe  againft  abrogating  is 
inferted  immediately  before  the  fentence  againft  divorce,  as  if  it  were  called  thither  on 

purpofe 
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purpofe  to  defend  the  equity  of  this  particular  law  againft  the  forefeen  rafhnefs  of  common 
textuaries,  who  abolifli  laws,  as  the  rabble  demolifh  images,  in  the  zeal  of  their  hammers  oft 
violating  the  fepulchres  of  good  men  :  like  Pentheus  in  the  tragedies,  they  fee  that  for 
Th(?bes  which  is  not,  and  take  that  for  fuperftition,  as  thefe  men  in  the  heat  of  their  an¬ 
nulling  perceive  not  how  they  abolilh  right,  and  equal,  and  juftice,  under  the  appearance 
of  judicial.  And  yet  are  confelTing  all  the  while,  that  thefe  fayings  of  Chrift  ftand  not 
in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  to  the  falfe  doctrine  of  the  Pharifees  raifed  from 
thence.;  that  the  law  of  God  is  perfect,  not  liable  to  additions  or  diminutions :  and  Parne¬ 
lls  accufes  the  Jefuit  Maldonatus  of  greateft  falfity  for  limiting  the  perfection  of  that  law 
only  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  Jews.  He  adds,  “  That  the  law  promifeth  life  to  the  per¬ 
formers  thereof,  therefore  needs  not  perfecter  precepts  than  fuch  as  bring  to  life  ;  that  if 
the  corrections  of  Chrift  ftand  oppofite,  not  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Pharifees,  but  to 
the  law  itfelf  of  God,  the  herefy  of  Manes  would  follow,  one  God  of  the  QldTeftament, 
and  another  of  the  New.  That  Chrift  faith  not  here,  except  your  righteoufnefs  exceed 
the  righteoufnefs  of  Mofes  law,  but  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees.”  That  all  this  may  be 
true  :  whither  is  common  fenfe  flown  afquint,  if  we  can  maintain  that  Chrift  forbid  the 
Mofaic  divorce  utterly,  and  yet  abolifhed  not  the  law  that  permits  it  ?  For  if  the  con- 
fcience  only  were  checked,  and  the  law  not  repealed,  what  means  the  Fanatic  boldnefs 
of  this  age,  that  dares  tutor  Chrift  to  be  more  ftricft  than  he  thought  fit  ?  Ye  fhall  have 
the  evafion,  it  was  a  judicial  lav/.  What  could  infancy  and  dumber  have  invented  more 
cHlldifh  ?  Judicial  or  not  judicial,  it  was  one  of  thofe  laws  exprefly  which  he  forewarned 
us  with  proteftation,  that  his  mind  was,  not  to  abrogate  :  and  if  we  mark  the  fteerage  of 
his  words,  what  courfe  they  hold,  we  may  perceive  that  what  he  protefted  not  to  diflolve 
(that  he  might  faithfully  and  not  deceitfully  remove  a  fufpicion  from  himfelf)  was  princi¬ 
pally  concerning  the  judicial  law;  for  of  that  fort  are  all  thefe  here  which  he  vindicates, 
except  the  laft.  Of  the  ceremonial  law  he  told  them  true,  that  nothing  of  it  fliould  pafs 
“  until  all  were  fulfilled.”  Of  the  moral  law  he  knew  the  Pharifees  did  not  fufpedfc 
he  meant  to  nullify  that  :  for  fo  doing  would  foon  have  undone  his  authority,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  theirs.  Of  the  judicial  law  therefore  chiefly  this  apology  was  meant :  For  how 
is  that  fulfilled  longer  than  the  common  equity  thereof  remains  in  force  ?  And  how  is  this 
our  Saviour’s  defence  of  himfelf  not  made  fallacious,  if  the  Pharifees  chief  fear  be  left 
he  fhould  abolifli  the  judicial  law,  and  he  to  fatisfy  them,  protefts  his  good  intention  to 
the  moral  law  ?  It  is  the  general  grant  of  divines  that  what  in  the  judicial  law  is  not 
merely  judaical  *,  but  reaches  to  human  equity  in  common,  was  never  in  the  thought  of 
being  abrogated.  If  our  Saviour  took  away  aught  of  law,  it  was  the  burthenfome  of  it, 
not  the  eafe  of  burden  ;  it  was  the  bondage,  not  the  liberty  of  any  divine  law,  that  he 
removed  :  this  he  often  profefied  to  be  the  end  of  his  coming.  But  what  if  the  law  of  di¬ 
vorce  be  a  moral  law,  as  moft  certainly  it  is  fundamentally,  and  hath  been  fo  proved  in  the 
reafons  thereof  ?  For  tho’  the  giving  of  a  bill  may  be  judicial,  yet  the  act  of  divorce  is 
altogether  converfant  in  good  and  evil,  and  fo  abfolutely  moral.  So  far  as  it  is  good,  it 
never  can  be  abolifhed,  being  moral ;  and  fo  far  as  it  is  Amply  evil,  it  never  could 
be  judicial,  as  hath  been  fhewn  at  large  “  in  the  do&rine  of  divorce,”  and  will  be  reaffumed 
anon.  Whence  one  of  thefe  two  neccflities  follow,  that  either  it  was  never  eftablifhed,  or 
never  abolifhed.  Thus  much  maybe  enough  to  have  faid  on  this  place.  The  following 
verfe  will  be  better  unfolded  in  thexix.  chapter,  where  it  meets  us  again,  after  a  large  de- 
batement  on  the  queftion  between  our  Saviour  and  his  adverfaries. 

*  The  firfi:  edition  has  judicial,  but  as  that  word  may  not  be  fo  univerfally  underftood  in  this  place,  as  ju¬ 
daical,  (tho’  the  meaning  of  both  be  here  the  fame)  we  have  therefore  inferted  the  latter  word  in  the  text. 
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Ver.  3.  “  And  the  pharifees  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  faying  unto  him.” 

^  I  ^Erupting  him.”]  The  manner  of  thefe  men  coming  to  our  Saviour,  not  to  learn, 
X  but  to  tempt  him,  may  give  us  to  expeCl  that  their  anfwer  will  be  fuch  as  is  fitteft 
for  them  ;  not  fo  much  a  teaching,  as  an  intangling.  No  man,  though  never  fo  willing 
or  fo  well  enabled  to  inftru6b,  but  if  he  difcern  his- willingnefs  and  candor  made  ufe  of  to 
intrap  him,  will  fuddenly  draw  in  himfelf,  and  laying  afide  the  facil  vein  of  perfpicuity, 
will  l-cnow  his  time  to  utter  clouds  and  riddles  ;  if  he  be  not  lefs  wife  than  that  noted  fifh, 
whenas  he  fhould  be  not  unwifer  than  the  ferpent.  Our  Saviour  at  no  time  exprelfed  any 
great  defire,  to  teach  the  obftinate  and  unteachable  pharifees ;  but  when  they  came  to 
tempt  him,  then  lead;  of  all.  As  now  about  the  liberty  of  divorce,  fo  another  time  about 
the  punifhment  of  adultery,  they  came  to  found  him  ;  and  what  fatisfaCfion  got  they  from 
his  anfwer,  either  to  themfelves,  or  to  us,  that  might  direCt  a  law  under  the  Gofpel,  new 
from  that  of  Mofes,  unlefs  we  draw  his  abfolution  of  adultery  into  an  ediCt  P  So  about 
the  tribute,  who  is  there  can  pick  out  a  full  folution,  what  and  when  we  muft  give  to 
CaTar,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  gave  the  pharifees  ?  If  we  muft  give  to  Casfar  that 
which  is  Casfar’s,  and  all  be  Caefar’s  which  hath  his  image,  we  muft  either  new 
flamp  our  coin,  or  we  may  go  new  ftamp  our  foreheads  with  the  fuperfcription  of 
flaves  inftead  of  freemen.  Befldes,  it  is  a  general  precept  not  only  of  Chrift,  but  of  all 
other  fages,  not  to  inftrudt  the  unworthy  and  the  conceited,  who  love  tradition  more  than 
truth,  but  to  perplex  and  ftumble  them  purpofely  with  contrived  obfcurities.  No  wonder 
then  if  they  who  would  determine  of  divorce  by  this  place,  have  ever  found  it  difficult, 
and  unsatisfying  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  as  Auftin  himfelf  and  other  great  wri¬ 
ters  confefs.  Laftly,  it  is  manifeft  to  be  the  principal  fcope  of  our  Saviour,  both  here, 
and  in  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  to  convince  the  pharifees  of  what  they  being  evil  did  licen- 
tioufly,  not  to  explain  what  others  being  good  and  blamelefs  men  might  be  permitted  to- 
do  in  cafe  of  extremity.  Neither  was  it  feafonable  to  talk  of  honeft  and  confcientious  li¬ 
berty  among  them,  who  had  abufed  legal  and  civil  liberty  to  uncivil  licence.  We  do  not 
fay  to  a  fervant  what  we  fay  to  a  fon  ;  nor  was  it  expedient  to  preach  freedom  to  thofe  who 
had  tranfgrefted  in  wantonnefs.  When  we  rebuke  a  prodigal,  we  admoniffi  him  of  thrift,, 
not  of  magnificence,  or  bounty.  And  to  fchool  a  proud  man,  we  labour  to  make  him 
humble,  not  magnanimous.  So  Chrift  to  retort  thefe  arrogant  inquifitors  their  own,  took 
the  courfe  to  lay  their  haughtinefs  under  a  feverity  which  they  deferved  ;  not  to  acquaint 
them,  or  to  make  them  judges  either  of  the  juft  man’s  right  and  privilege,  or  of  the  af¬ 
flicted  man’s  neceffity.  And  if  we  may  have  leave  to  conjecture,  there  is  a  likelihood  of¬ 
fered  us  by  Tertullian  in  his  fourth  againft  Marcion,  whereby  it  may  feem  very  probable 
that  the  pharifees  had  a  private  drift  of  malice  againft  our  Saviour’s  life  in  proposing  this 
queftion  ;  and  our  Saviour  had  a  peculiar  aim  in  the  rigour  of  his  anfwer,  both  to  let  them 
know  the  freedom  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  ffiarpnefs  of  his  difcerning.  a  This  I  muft  now 
fhew,”  faith  Tertullian,  “  whence  our  Lord  deduced  this  fentence,  and  which  way  he  di¬ 
rected  it,  whereby  it  will  more  fully  appear  that  he  intended  not  to  diftolve  Mofes.”  And 
thereupon  tells  us,  that  the  vehemence  of  this  our  Saviour’s  fpeechwas  chiefly  darted  againft 
Herod  and  Herodias.  The  ftory  is  out  of  Jofephus;  Herod  had  been  a  long  time  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Petra,  till  happening  on  his  journey  towards  Rome  to  be 
entertained  at  his  brother  Philip’s  houfe,  he  call  his  eye  unlawfully  and  ungueftlike  upon 
Herodias  there,  the  wife  of  Philip,  but  daughter  to  Ariftobulus  their  common  brother, 
and  durft  make  words  of  marrying  her  his  niece  from  his  brother’s  bed.  She  aftented,  up¬ 
on  agreement  he  fhould  expel  his  former  wife.  •  All  was  accomplifhed,  and  by  the  Bap- 
tift  rebuked  with  the  lofs  of  his  head.  Though  doubtlefs  that  ftayed  not  the  various  dif- 
courfes  of  men  upon  the  faCt,  which  while  the  Herodian  flatterers,  and  not  a  few  perhaps 
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among  the  pharifees,  endeavoured  to  defend  by  wrefting  the  law,  it  might  be  a  means  to 
bringthe  quefti  on  of  divorce  into  a  hot  agitation  among  the  people,  how  far  Mofes  gave 
allowance.  The  pharifees  therefore  knowing  our  Saviour  to  be  a  friend  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  no  doubt  but  having  heard  much  of  his  fermon  on  the  mount,  wherein  he  fpake 
rigidly  againft  the  licence  of  divorce,  they  put  him  this  queftion,  both  in  hope  to  find  him 
a  contradidter  of  Mofes,  and  a  condemner  of  Herod  ;  fo  to  infnare  him  within  compafs  of 
the  fame  accufation  which  had  ended  his  friend  ;  and  our  Saviour  fo  orders  his  anfvver,  as 
that  they  might  perceive  Herod  and  his  adulterefs,  only  not  named  :  fo  lively  it  concerned 
them  both  what  he  fpake.  No  wonder  then  if  the  fentence  of  our  Saviour  founded  drifter 
than  his  cuftom  was  •,  which  his  confciouS  attempters  doubtlefs  apprehended  fooner  than 
his  other  auditors.  Thus  much  we  gain  from  hence  to  inform  us,  that  what  Chrift  in¬ 
tends  to  fpeak  here  of  divorce,  will  be  rather  the  forbidding  of  what  we  may  not  do  herein 
paftionately  and  abufively,  as  Herod  and  Herodias  did*  than  the  difcuffing  of  what  herein 
we  may  do  reafonably  and  neceffarily. 

“  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  Wife  ?”]  It  might  be  rendered  more  exadtly  from 
the  Greek,  “  to  loolen  or  to  fet  free which  tho’  it  feem  to  have  a  milder  fignification 
than  the  two  Hebrew  words  commonly  ufed  for  divorce,  yet  interpreters  have  noted, 
that  the  Greek  alfo  is  read  in  the  Septuagint,  for  an  adl  which  is  not  without  con- 
ftraint.  As  when  Achifh  drove  from  his  prefence  David,  counterfeiting  madnefs.  Pfah 
xxxiv.  the  Greek  word  is  the  fame  with  this  here,  to  put  away.  And  Erafmus  quotes 
Hilary  rendering  it  by  an  expreflion  not  fo  foft.  Whence  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
pharifees  did  not  date  this  queftion  in  the  ftridf  right  of  the  man,  not  tarrying  for  the  wife’s 
confent.  And  if  our  Saviour  anfwered  diredtly  according  to  what  was  afked  in  the  term  of 
putting  away,  it  will  be  queftionable,  whether  the  rigour  of  his  fentence  did  not  forbid  on¬ 
ly  fuch  putting  away  as  is  without  mutual  confent,  in  a  violent  and  harfh  manner,  or  with¬ 
out  any  reafon  but  will,  as  the  Tetrarch  did.  Which  might  be  the  caufe  that  thofe  chri- 
ftian  emperors  feared  not  in  their  conftitutions  to  dilfolve  marriage  by  mutual  confent ;  in 
that  our  Saviour  feems  here,  as  the  cafe  is  moft  likely,  not  to  condemn  all  divorce,  but  all 
injury  and  violence  in  divorce.  But  no  injury  can  be  done  to  them,  who  feek  it,  as  the 
Ethics  of  Ariftotle  fufficiently  prove.  True  it  is, that  an  unjuft  thing  may  be  done  to  one  tho* 
willing,  and  fo  may  juftly  be  forbidden  :  but  divorce  being  in  itfelf  no  unjuft  or  evil  thing, 
but  only  as  it  is  joined  with  injury  or  lull;  injury  it  cannot  be  at  law,  if  confent  be,  and  Ari¬ 
ftotle  err  not.  And  luft  it  may  as  frequently  not  be,  while  charity  hath  the  judging  of  fo 
many  private  grievances  in  a  misfortuned  wedlock,  which  may  pardonably  feek  a  redemp¬ 
tion.  But  whether  it  be  or  not,  the  law  cannot  difcern,  or  examine  luft,  fo  long  as  it 
walks  from  one  lawful  term  to  another,  from  divorce  to  marriage,  both  in  themfelves  in* 
different.  For  if  the  law  cannot  take  hold  to  punifh  many  adtions  apparently  covetous, 
ambitious,  ingrateful,  proud,  how  can  it  forbid  and  punifh  that  for  luft,  which  is  but 
only  furmifed  fo,  and  can  no  more  be  certainly  proved  in  the  divorcing  now,  than  before 
in  the  marrying  ?  Whence  if  divorce  be  no  unjuft  thing,  but  through  luft,  a  caufe  not 
'difcernable  by  law,  as  law  is  wont  to  difcern  in  other  cafes,  and  can  be  no  injury,  where 
confent  is  ■,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  equity  of  law,  why  divorce  by  confent  may  not  be 
lawful:  leaving  fecrecies  to  confcience,  the  thing  which  our  Saviour  here  aims  to  redtify, 
not  to  revoke  the  ftatutes  of  Mofes.  In  the  mean  while  the  word  “  to  put  away,”  being 
in  the  Greek  to  loofen  or  diffolve,  utterly  takes  away  that  vain  papiftical  diftindtion  of  di¬ 
vorce  from  bed,  and  divorce  from  bond,  evincing  plainly,  that  Chrift  and  the  pharifees 
mean  here  that  divorce  which  finally  diffolves  the  bond,  and  frees  both  parties  to  a  fecond 
marriage. 

“  For  every  caufe.”]  This  the  pharifees  held,  that  for  every  caufe  they  might  divorce, 
for  every  accidental  caufe,  any  quarrel  or  difference  that  might  happen.  So  both  Jofephus 
and  Philo,  men  who  lived  in  the  fame  age,  explain  ;  and  the  Syriac  tranflator,  whole  an¬ 
tiquity  is  thought  parallel  to  the  Evangelifts  themfelves,  reads  it  conformably,  “  upon 
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any  occafion  or  pretence.”  Divines  alfo  generally  agree  that  thus  the  pharifees  meant.  Ca¬ 
meron,  a  late  writer,  much  applauded,  commenting  this  place  not  undiligently,  affirms- 
that  the  Greek  prepofitian  vara  tranflated  unufually  (for)  hath  a  force  in  it  implying  the 
iuddennefs  ofthofe  pharifaic  divorces  •,  and  that  their  queftion  was  to  this  effebt,  “  whe¬ 
ther  for  any  caufe  whatever  it  chanced  to  be,  ftraight  as  it  rofe,  the  divorce  might  be  law¬ 
ful.”  T  his  he  freely  gives,  whatever  moved  him,  and  I  as  freely  take,  nor  can  deny  his 
obfervation  to  be  acute  and  learned.  If  therefore  we  infill  upon  the  word  of  “  putting 
away  that  it  imports  a  conftraint  without  confent,  as  might  be  infifted,  and  may  enjoy 
what  Cameron  bellows  on  us,  that  “  for  every  caufe”  is  to  be  underflood,  “  according  as 
any  caufe  may  happen,”  with  a  relation  to  the  fpeedinefs  of  thofe  divorces,  and  that  He- 
rodian  a 61  especially,  as  is  already  brought  us ;  the  fentence  of  our  Saviour  will  appear 
nothing  fo  ft  rift  a  prohibition  as  hath  been  long  conceived,  forbidding  only'to  divorce  for 
cafual  and  temporary  caufes,  that  may  be  foon  ended,  or  foon  remedied  :  and  likewife 
forbidding  to  divorce  rafhly,  and  on  the  fudden  heat,  except  it  be  for  adultery.  If  thefe 
qualifications  may  be  admitted,,  as  partly  we  offer  them,  partly  are  offered  them  by  fome 
of  their  own  opinion, and  that  where  nothing  is  repugnant  why  they  fhould  notbe  admitted* 
nothing  can  wrefl  them  from  us  •,  the  fevere  fentence  of  our  Saviour  will  ftraight  unbend 
the  feeming  frown  into  that, gfentlenefs  and  companion  which  was  fo  abundant  in  all  his 
actions,  his  office  and  his  doblrine,  from  all  which  otherwife  it  Hands  off  at  no  mean  di- 
ftance. 

Ver.  4.  cc  And  he  anfwered  and  faid  unto  them,  have  ye  not  read  that  he  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?” 

Ver.  5.  “  And  faid,  for  this  caufe  fhall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  fFiall  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  fhall  be  one  flefh.” 

Ver.  6.  “  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  fiefh  :  what  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  afunder.” 

4,  and  5.  “  Made  them  male  and  female  and  faid,  for  this  caufe,  &c.”]  We  fee  it 
here  undeniably,  that  the  law  which  our  Saviour  cites  to  prove  that  divorce  was  forbidden, 
is  not  an  abfolute  and  tyrannical  command  without  reafon,  as  now-a-days  we  make  it  little 
better,  but  is  grounded  upon  fome  rational  caufe  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  being 
in  a  matter  which  equally  concerns  the  mcaneft  and  the  plaineft  fort  of  perfons  in  a  houf- 
hold  life.  Our  next  way  then  will  be  to  enquire  if  there  be  not  more  reafons  than  one  ; 
and  if  there  be,  whether  this  be  the  beff  and  chiefell.  That  we  fhall  find  by  turning  to  the 
firfit  inflitution,  to  which  Chrifl  refers  our  own  reading :  he  himfelf  having  to  deal  with 
treacherous  affailants,  ufeth  brevity,  and  lighting  on  the  firfl  place  in  Genefis  that  mentions 
any  thing  tending  to  marriage  in  the  firll  chapter,  joins  it  immediately  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  verfe  of  the  fecond  chapter,  omitting  all  the  prime  words  between,  which  create- 
the  inflitution,  and  contain  the  noblefl  and  pureft  ends  of  matrimony  -T  without  which  at¬ 
tained,  that  conjunbtion  hath  nothing  in  it  above  what  is  common  to  us  with  beafls.  So 
likewife  beneath  in  this  very  chapter,  to  the  young  man  who  came  not  tempting  him,  but 
to  learn  of  him,  afking  him  which  commandments  he  fhould  keep  j  he  neither  repeats  the 
firfl  table,  nor  all  the  fecond,  nor  that  in  order  which  he  repeats.  If  here  then  being 
tempted,  he  defire  to  be  the  fhorter,  and  the  darker  in  his  conference,  and  omit  to  cite 
that  from  the  fecond  of  Genefis,  which  all  divines  confefs  is  a  commentary  to  what  he 
cites  out  of  the  firft,  the  16  making  them  male  and  female  what  are  we  to  do,  but  to 
fearch  the  inflitution  ourfelves  ?  And  we  fhall  find  there  his  own  authority,  giving  other 
manner  of  reafons  why  fuch  firm  union  is  to  be  in  matrimony  •,  without  which  reafons, 
their  being  male  and  female  can  be  no  caufe  of  joining  them  unfeparably  :  for  if  it  be, 
then  no  adultery  can  fever.  Therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  depends  not  upon  this 
reafon  here  expreffed  to  the  pharifees,  but  upon  the  plainer  and  more  eminent  caufes  omit- 
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fed  here,  and  referred  to  the  inflitution  ;  which  caufes  not  being  found  in  a  particular  and 
cafualmatrimony,thisfenfitiveand  materiouscaufe  alone  can  no  more  hinder  a  divorce  againft 
thofe  higher  and  more  human  reafons  urging  it,  than  it  can  alone  without  them  to  warrant 
a  copulation,  but  leaves  it  arbitrary  to  thofe  who  in  their  chance  of  marriage  find  not  why 
divorce  is  forbid  them,  but  why  it  is  permitted  them  ;  and  find  both  here  and  in  Genefis, 
tharthe  forbidding  is  not  abfolute,  but  according  to  the  reafons  there  taught  us,  not  here. 
And  that  our  Saviour  taught  them  no  better,  but  ufes  the  moft  vulgar,  moll  animal  and 
corporal  argument  to  convince  them,  is  firft  to  fhew  us,  that  as  thro’  their  licentious  di¬ 
vorces  they  made  no  more  of  marriage,  than  as  if  to  marry,  were  no  more  than  to  be 
male  and  female,  fo  he  goes  no  higher  in  his  confutation  •,  deeming  them  unworthy  to 
be  talked  with  in  a  higher  ftrain,  but  to  be  tied  in  marriage  by  the  meer  material  caufe 
thereof,  fince  their  own  licence  teftified  that  nothing  matrimonial  was  in  their  thought,  but 
to  be  male  and  female.  Next,  it  might  be  done  to  difcover  the  brute  ignorance  of  theie  carnal 
dodtors,  who  taking  on  them  to  dilpute  of  marriage  and  divorce,  were  put  to  filence  with 
fuch  aflender  oppofition  as  this,  and  outed  from  their  hold  with  fcarce  one  quarter  of  an 
argument.  That  we  may  believe  this,  his  entertainment  of  the  young  man  foon  after  may 
perfuade  us.  Whom,  though  he  came  to  preach  eternal  life  by  faith  only,  he  difmifies 
with  a  falvation  taught  him  by  works  only.  On  which  place  Parseus  notes,  “  That  this  man 
was  to  be  convinced  by  a  falfe  perfuafion  ;  and  that  Chrift  is  wont  otherwife  to  anfwer 
hypocrites,  otherwife  thofe  that  are  docible.”  Much  rather  then  may  we  think  that  in 
handling  thefe  tempters,  he  forgot  not  fo  to  frame  his  prudent  ambiguities  and  conceal¬ 
ments,  as  was  to  the  troubling  of  thofe  peremptory  difputants  moft  wholefome.  When 
therefore  we  would  know  what  right  there  may  be,  in  ill  accidents,  to  divorce,  we  muff 
repair  thither  where  God  profefles  to  teach  his  fervants  by  the  prime  inflitution,  and  not 
where  we  fee  him  intending  to  dazle  fophifters  :  we  muft  not  read,  “  he  made  them  male 
and  female,”  and  not  underftand  he  made  them  more  intendedly  “  a  meet  help”  to  re¬ 
move  the  evil  of  being  “  alone.”  We  muft  take  both  thefe  together,  and  then  we  may  in¬ 
fer  compleatly,  as  from  the  whole  caufe,  why  a  man  fhall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  fhall  be  one  flefh  :  but  if  the  full  and  chief  caufe  why  we  may  not  divorce  be  want¬ 
ing  here,  this  place  may  fkirmifh  with  the  rabbies  while  it  will,  but  to  the  true  Chriftian 
it  prohibits  nothing  beyond  the  full  reafon  of  its  own  prohibiting,  which  is  beft  known  by 
the  inflitution. 

Ver.  6.  “  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flefh.”]  This  is  true  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  right  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the  chance-medley  of  every  particular  match.  For  if 
they  who  were  once  undoubtedly  one  flelh,  yet  become  twain  by  adultery,  then  fure  they 
who  were  never  one  flefh  rightly,  never  helps  meet  for  each  other  according  to  the  plain 
prefcript  of  God,  may  with  lefs  ado  than  a  volume  be  concluded  ftill  twain.  And  fo  long 
as  we  account  a  magiftrate  no  magiftrate,  if  there  be  but  a  flaw  in  his  elcdlion,  why  fhould 
we  not  much  rather  count  a  matrimony  no  matrimony,  if  it  cannot  be  in  any  reafonable 
manner  according  to  the  words  of  God’s  inflitution? 

“  What  therefore  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  afunder.”]  But  here  the  chriftian 
prudence  lies  to  confider  what  God  hath  joined  ;  fhall  we  fay  that  God  hath  joined  error, 
fraud,  unfitnefs,  wrath,  contention,  perpetual  lonelinefs,  perpetual  difcord  •,  whatever 
luft,  or  wine,  or  witchery,  threat,  or  inticement,  avarice,  or  ambition  hath  joined  together, 
faithful  and  unfaithful,  chriftian  with  antichriftian,  hate  with  hate,  or  hate  with  love  ; 
fhall  we  fay  this  is  God’s  joining  ? 

“  Let  not  man  put  afunder.”]  That  is  to  fay,  what  God  hath  joined  •,  for  if 
it  be,  as  how  oft  we  fee  it  may  be,  not  of  God’s  joining,  and  his  law  tells  us 
he  joins  not  unmatchable  things,  but  hates  to  join  them,  as  an  abominable  con- 
fufion,  then  the  divine  law  of  Mofes  puts  them  afunder,  his  own  divine  will  in  the 
inflitution  puts  them  afunder,  as  oft  as  the  reafons  be  not  extant,  for  which  only  God  or¬ 
dained  their  joining.  Man  only  puts  afunder  when  his  inordinate  defires,  his  paflion,  his 

violence. 
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violence,  his  injury  makes  the  breach  :  not  when  the  utter  want  of  that  which  lawfully 
was  the  end  of  his  joining,  when  wrongs  and  extremities  and  unfupportable  grievances 
compel  him  to  disjoin:  when  fuch  as  Herod  and  the  pharifees  divorce  befide  law,  or  againft 
law,  then  only  man  feparates,  and  to  fuch  only  this  prohibition  belongs.  In  a  word,  if 
it  be  unlawful  for  man  to  put  afunder  that  which  God  hath  joined,  let  man  take  heed  it  be 
not  deteftable  to  join  that  by  compulfion  which  God  hath  put  afunder. 

Ver.  7.  ct  They  fay  unto  him,  Why  did  Mofes  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of  di¬ 
vorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?” 


Ver.  8.  ec  He  faith  unto  them,  Mofes  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  your  ^hearts  fuffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives  j  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  fod* 

“  Mofes  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  your  hearts  fuffered  you.”]  Hence  the  divinity  now 
current,  argues  that  this  judicial  law  of  Mofes  is  abolifhed.  But  fuppofe  it  were  fo,  tho’  it 
hath  been  proved  otherwife,  the  firmnefs  of  fuch  right  to  divorce  as  here  pleads  is  fetched 
from  the  prime  inftitution,  does  not  ftand  or  fall  with  the  judicial  Jew,  but  is  as  moral  as 
what  is  moraleft.  Yet  as  I  have  fhewn  pofitively  that  this  law  cannot  be  abrogated,  both 
by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  pronouncing  the  contrary,  and  by  that  unabolifhable  equity 
which  it  conveys  to  us  •,  fo  I  fhall  now  bring  to  View  thofe  appearances  of  ftrength  which 
are  levied  from  this  text  to  maintain  the  mod  grofs  and  maffy  paradox  that  ever  did  vio¬ 
lence  to  reafon  and  religion*  bred  only  under  the  fhadow  of  thefe  words,  to  all  other  piety 
or  philofophy  ftrange  and  infolent,  that  God  by  a£t  of  law  drew  out  a  line  of  adultery  al- 
moft  two  thoufand  years  long  :  although  to  detect  the  prodigy  of  this  furmife,  the  former 
book  fet  forth  on  this  argument  hath  already  been  copious  I  fhall  not  repeat  much,  tho* 
I  might  borrow  of  mine  own  but  fhall  endeavour  to  add  fbftiething  either  yet  untouched, 
or  not  largely  enough  explained.  Firft,  it  fhall  be  manifeft  that  the  common  expofition 
cannot  poffiblv  confift  with  chriftian  dodbrine  :  nekt,  a  truer  meaning  of  this  our  Saviour’s 
reply  fhall  be  left  in  the  room;  The  received  expofition  is*  that  God,  though  not  ap¬ 
proving,  did  enadt  a  law  to  permit  adultery  by  divorcement  Amply  unlawful.  And  this 
conceit  they  feed  with  fond  fuppofals  that  have  not  the  leaft  footing  in  fcripture  :  as  that 
the  Jews  learned  this  cuflom  of  divorce  in  Egypt*  and  therefore  God  would  not  unteach  it 
them  till  Chrift  came,  but  let  it  flick  as  a  notorious  botch  of  deformity  in  the  midft  of  his 
moft  perfedt  and  fevere  law.  And  yet  he  faith,  Levit.  the  xviiith,  “  After  the  doings  of 
Egypt  ye  fhall  not  do.”  Another  while  they  invent  a  flander  (as  what  thing  more  bold  than 
teaching  ignorance  when  hefhiftsto  hide  his  nakednefs?)  that  thejews  were  naturally  to  their 
wives  the  cruelleft  men  in  the  world  •,  would  poifon,  brain,  and  do  I  know  not  what  if 
they  might  not  divorce.  Certain,  if  it  were  a  fault  heavily  punifhed,  to  bring  an  evil  re¬ 
port  upon  the  land  which  God  gave,  what  is  it  to  raife  a  groundlefs  calumny  againft  the 
people  which  God  made  choice  of?  But  that  this  bold  interpretament,  how  commonly  fo- 
ever  Tided  with,  cannot  ftand  a  minute  with  any  competent  reverence  to  God,  or  his  law, 
or  his  people*  nor  with  any  other  maxim  of  religion,  or  good  manners,  might  be  proved 
through  all  the  heads  and  Topics  of  argumentation  •,  but  I  fhall  willingly  be  as  concife  as 
poffible.  Firft  the  law,  not  only  the  moral,  but  the  judicial,  given  by  Mofes,  is  juft  and 
pure  j  for  fuch  is  God  who  gave  it.  “  Hearken  O  Ifrael,”  faith  Mofes,  Deut.  iv.  “  unto 
the  ftatutes  and  the  judgments  which  1  teach  you,  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live,  &c.  Ye 
fhall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  fhall  ye  diminifh  aught  from 
it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.” 
And  onward  in  the  chapter,  “  Behold,  I  haVe  taught  you  ftatutes  and  judgments,  even  as 
the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me.  Keep  therefore  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wif- 
dom  and  your  underftanding.  For  what  nation  hath  God  fo  nigh  unto  them,  and  what 
naticn  hath  ftatutes  and  judgments  fo  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I  fet  before  ye  this 
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day  ?”  Is  it  imaginable  there  Ihould  be  among  thefe  a  law  which  God  allowed  not,  a  law 
giving  permiffions  laxative  to  unmarry  a  wife  and  marry  a  luff,  a  law  to  fuffer  a  kind  of 
tribunal  adultery  ?  Many  other  fcriptyres  might  be  brought  to  afiert  the  purity  of  this  ju¬ 
dicial  law,  and  many  I  have  alledged  before-,  this  law  therefore  is  pure  and  juft.  But  if 
it  permit,  if  it  teach,  if  it  defend  that  which  is  both  unjuft  and  impure,  as  by  the  com¬ 
mon  doCtrine  it  doth,  what  think  we  ?  The  three  general  doCtrines  of  Juftinian’s  law,  are 
“  To  live  in  honefty.  To  hurt  no  man.  To  give  every  one  his  due.”  Shall  the  Roman 
Civil  law  obferve  thefe  three  things,  as  the  only  end  of  law,  and  (hall  a  ftatute  be  found  in 
the  civil  law  of  God,  enadted  firnply  and  totally  againft  all  thefe  three  precepts  of  nature 
and  morality  ? 

Secondly,  The  gifts  of  God  are  all  perfedt,  and  certainly  the  law  is  of  all  his  other 
gifts  one  of  the  perfedtefl.  But  if  it  give  that  outwardly  which  it  takes  away  really,  and 
give  that  feemingly,  which,  if  a  man  take  it,  wraps  him  into  fin  and  damns  him  ;  what 
gift  of  an  enemy  can  be  more  dangerous  and  deftroying  than  this  ? 

Thirdly,  Mofes  every-where  commends  his  laws,  prefers  them  before  all  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  warrants  them  to  be  the  way  of  life  and  fafety  to  all  that  walk  therein,  Lev. 
xviii.  But  if  they  contain  ftatutes  which  God  approves  not,  and  train  men  unweeting 
to  commit  injuftice  and  adultery  under  the  fhelter  of  law  j  if  thofe  things  be  fin,  and 
death  fin’s  wages,  what  is  this  law  but  the  fnare  of  death  P 

Fourthly,  The  ftatutes  and  judgments  of  the  Lord,  which,  without  exception,  are 
often  told  us  to  be  fuch,  as  doing  we  may  live  by  them,  are  doubtlefs  to  be  counted  the 
rule  of  knowledge  and  of  confidence.  “  For  I  had  not  known  luft,”  faith  the  apoftle, 
“  but  by  the  law.”  But  if  the  law  come  down  from  the  ftate  of  her  incorruptible  ma- 
jefty  to  grant  luft  his  boon,  palpably  it  darkens  and  confounds  both  knowledge  and 
confidence ;  it  goes  againft  the  common  office  of  all  goodnefs  and  friendlinefs,  which  is 
at  leaft  to  counfel  and  admoniffi  ;  it  fubverts  the  rules  of  all  fober  education,  and  is  itfelf 
a  moft  negligent  and  debauching  tutor. 

Fifthly,  If  the  law  permits  a  thing  unlawful,  it  permits  that  which  elfewhere  it  hath 
forbid ;  fo  that  hereby  it  contradicts  itfelf,  and  tranfgrefies  itfelf.  But  if  the  law  be¬ 
come  a  tranfgreflbr,  it  ftands  guilty  to  itfelf,  and  how  then  fhall  it  fave  another  ?  It 
makes  a  confederacy  with  fin,  how  then  can  it  juftly  condemn  a  finner  ?  And  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  itfelf  to  the  ftate  of  neither  faving  nor  condemning,  it  will  not  fail  to  expire  fo- 
lemnly  ridiculous. 

Sixthly,  The  prophets  in  fcripture  declare  feverely  againft  the  decreeing  of  that  which 
is  unjuft,  Pfal.  xciv.  20.  Ifaiah  x.  But  it  was  done,  they  fay,  for  hardnefs  of  heart : 
To  which  objection  the  apoftle’s  rule,  “  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  thereby,” 
gives  an  invincible  repulfe  ;  and  here  efpecially,  where  it  cannot  be  ffiewn  how  any  good 
came  by  doing  this  evil,  how  rather  more  evil  did  not  hereon  abound  ;  for  the  giving 
tvay  to  hardnefs  of  heart  hardens  the  more,  and  adds  more  to  the  number.  God  to  an 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  would  not  “  grant  a  fign  much  lefs  would  he  for  their 
hardnefs  of  heart  pollute  his  law  with  adulterous  permiffion.  Yea,  but  to  permit  evil, 
is  not  to  do  evil.  Yes,  it  is  in  a  moft  eminent  manner  to  do  evil :  where  elfe  are  all 
our  grave  and  faithful  fayings,  that  he  whole  office  is  to  forbid  and  forbids  not,  bids, 
exhorts,  encourages  ?  Why  hath  God  denounced  his  anger  againft  parents,  mafters, 
friends,  magiftrates,  neglectful  of  forbidding  what  they  ought,  if  law,  the  common  fa¬ 
ther,  mafter,  friend,  and  perpetual  magiftrate  fhall  not  only  not  forbid,  but  enaCt,  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  uphold  with  countenance  and  protection,  a  deed  every  way  difhoneft,  what¬ 
ever  the  pretence  be  ?  If  it  were  of  thofe  inward  vices,  which  the  law  cannot  by  out¬ 
ward  conftraint  remedy,  but  leaves  to  confcience  and  perfuafion,  it  had  been  guiltlefs  in 
being  filent :  but  to  write  a  decree  of  that  which  can  be  no  way  lawful,  and  might 
with  eafe  be  hindered,  makes  law  by  the  doom  of  law  itfelf  acceftbry  in  the  higheft 
degree. 


Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  it  makes  God  the  direft  author  of  fin  :  For  although  he  be  not  made  the 
author  of  what  he  filently  permits  in  his  providence,  yet  in  his  law,  the  image  of  his 
will,  when  in  plain  expreffion  he  conftitutes  and  ordains  a  fadt  utterly  unlawful ;  what 
wants  he  to  authorize  it,  and  what  wants  that  to  be  the  author  ? 

Eighthly,  to  eftablifh  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlawful  and  difhoneft,  is  an  affirmation 
was  never  heard  of  before  in  any  law,  reafon,  philofophy,  or  religion,  till  it  was  railed 
by  inconfiderate  glofiifts  from  the  miftake  of  this  text.  And  though  the  civilians  have 
been  contented  to  chew  this  opinion,  after  the  canon  had  fubdued  them,  yet  they  never 
could  bring  example  or  authority  either  from  divine  writ,  or  human  learning,  or  human 
practice  in  any  nation,  or  well-formed  republic,  but  only  from  the  cuftomary  abufe  of 
this  text.  Uiually  they  aliedge  the  epiftle  of  Cicero  to  Atticus ;  wherein  Cato  is  blamed 
for  giving  fentence  to  the  fcum  of  Romulus,  as  if  he  were  in  Plato’s  commonwealth-. 
Cato  would  have  called  fome  great  one  into  judgment  for  bribery  ;  Cicero,  as  the  time: 
Hood,  advifed  againft  it.  Cato,  not  to  endamage  the  publick  treafury,  would  not  grant 
to  the  Roman  knight?,  that  the  Afian  taxes  might  be  farmed  them  at  a  lefs  rate.  Ci¬ 
cero  wifhed  it  granted.  Nothing  in  all  this  will  be  like  the  eftablifhing  of  a  law  to  fin  : 
Here  are  no  laws  made,  here  only  the  execution  of  law  is  craved  might  be  fufpended  : 
between  which  and  our  queftion  is  a  broad  difference.  And  what  if  human  lawgivers 
have  confeft  they  could  not  frame  their  laws  to  that  perfection  which  they  defired  ?  We 
hear  of  no  fuch  confefilon  from  Mofes  concerning  the  laws  of  God,  but  rather  all  praife 
and  high  teftimony  of  perfedtion  given  them.  And  although  man’s  nature  cannot  bear 
exadfeft  laws,  yet  ftill  within  the  confines  of  good  it  may  and  muff,  fo  long  as  lefs  good 
is  far  enough  from  altogether  evil.  As  for  what  they  inftance  of  ufury,  let  them  firft 
prove  ufury  to  be  wholly  unlawful,  as  the  law  allows  it ;  which  learned  men  as  nume¬ 
rous  on  the  other  fide  will  deny  them.  Or  if  it  be  altogether  unlawful,  why  is  it  tole¬ 
rated  more  than  divorce  ?  He  who  faid,  divorce  not,  faid  alfo,  “  Lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again,”  Luke  vi.  35.  But  then  they  put  in,  that  trade  could  not  Hand,  and  fo  to 
lerve  the  commodity  of  infatiable  trading,  ufury  fhall  be  permitted  :  but  divorce,  the 
only  means  oft-times  to  right  the  innocent  and  outragioufly  wronged,  fhall  be  utterly  for¬ 
bid.  This  is  egregious  dodlrine,  and  for  which  one  day  charity  will  much  thank  them. 
Beza  not  finding  how  to  falve  this  perplexity,  and  Cameron  fince  him,  would  fecure  us ; 
although  the  latter  confeffes,  that  to  “  permit  a  wicked  thing  by  law,  is  a  wickednefs 
which  God  abhors ;  yet  to  limit  fin,  and  prefcribe  it  a  certain  meafure,  is  good.”  Firft, 
this  evafion  will  not  help  here  ;  for  this  law  bounded  no  man  ;  he  might  put  away  what¬ 
ever  found  not  favour  in  his  eyes.  And  how  could  it  lorbid  to  divorce,  whom  it  could 
not  forbid  to  diflike,  or  command  to  love  ?  II  thefe  be  the  limits  of  law  to  reftrain  fin, 
who  fo  lame  a  finner  but  may  hop  over  them  more  eafily  than  over  thofe  Romuiean  cir- 
cumfcriptions,  not  as  Remus  did  with  hard  fuccefs,  but  with  all  indemnity  ?  Such  a 
limiting  as  this  were  not  worth  the  mifchief  that  accompanies  it.  This  law  therefore  not 
bounding  the  fuppofed  fin,  by  permitting  enlarges  it,  gives  it  enfranchifement.  And 
never  greater  contufion,  than  when  law  and  fin  move  their  landmarks,  mix  their  territo¬ 
ries,  and  correfpond,  have  intercourfe  and  traffic  together.  When  law  contracts  a  kin¬ 
dred  and  hofpitality  with  tranfgreffion,  becomes  the  godfather  of  fin,  and  names  it  law¬ 
ful  ;  when  fin  revels,  and  goffips  within  the  arfenal  of  law,  plays  and  dandles  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  juftice  that  fhould  be  bent  againft  her,  this  is  affair  limitation  indeed.  Befid.es, 
it  is  an  abftirdity  to  fay  that  law  can  meafure  fin,  or  moderate  fin  j  fin  is  not  in  a  predi¬ 
cament,  to  be  meafured  and  modified,  but  is  always  an  excefs.  The  leaft  fin  that  is, 
exceeds  the  meafure  of  the  largeft  law  that  can  be  good ;  and  is  as  boundlefs  as  that  va¬ 
cuity  beyond  the  world.  If  once  it  fauare  to  the  meafure  of  jaw,  it  ceafes  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cefs,  and  confequently  ceafes  to  be  a  fin  •,  or  elfe  law  conforming  itfelf  to  the  obliquity 
of  fin,  betrays  itfelf  to  be  not  ftreight,  but  crooked,  and  fo  immediately  no  law.  And 
the  improper  conceit  of  moderating  fin  by  law,  will  appear,  if  we  can  imagine  any  law- 

6  giver 
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giver  To  fenflefs  as  to  decree  that  fo  far  a  man  may  fteal,  and  thus  far  be  drunk,  that 
moderately  he  may  cozen,  and  moderately  commit  adultery.  To  the  fame  extent  it 
would  be  as  pithily  abfurd  to  publifh  that  a  man  may  moderately  divorce,  if  to  do  that 
be  entirely  naught.  But  to  end  this  moot ;  the  law  of  Mofes  is  manifeft  to  fix  no  limit 
therein  at  all,  or  fuch  at  leaft  as  impeaches  the  fraudulent  abufer  no  more  than  if  it  were 
not  fet ;  only  requires  the  difmiflive  writing  without  other  caution,  leaves  that  to  the 
inner  man,  and  the  bar  of  confcience.  But  it  ftopt  other  fins.  This  is  as  vain  as  the 
reft,  and  dangeroufly  uncertain  :  the  contrary  to  be  feared  rather,  that  one  fin  admitted 
courteoufly  by  law,  opened  the  gate  to  another.  However,  evil  rnuft  not  be  done  for 
good.  And  it  were  a  fall  to  be  lamented,  and  indignity  unfpeakable,  if  law  fhould  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  fin  her  flave,  and  forced  to  yield  up  into  his  hands  her  awful  minifter, 
punifhment ;  fhould  buy  out  her  peace  with  fin  for  fin,  paying  as  it  were  her  fo  many 
Philiftian  forefkins  to  the  proud  demand  of  tranfgreffion.  But  fuppofe  it  any  way  pofli- 
ble  to  limit  fin,  to  put  a  girdle  about  that  Chaos,  fuppofe  it  alfo  good  ;  yet  if  to  permit 
fin  by  law  be  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  Cameron  acknowledges,  the  evil  of 
permitting  will  eat  out  the  good  of  limiting.  For  though  fin  be  not  limited,  there  can 
but  evil  come  out  of  evil;  but  if  it  be  permitted  and  decreed  lawful  by  divine  law,  of 
force  then  fin  rnuft  proceed  from  the  infinite  good,  which  is  a  dreadful  thought.  But 
if  the  reftraining  of  fin  by  this  permiflion  being  good,  as  this  author  teftifies,  be  more 
good  than  the  permiflion  of  more  fin  by  the  reftraint  of  divorce,  and  that  God  weighing 
both  thefe  like  two  ingots,  in  the  perfect  fcales  of  his  juftice  and  providence,  found  them 
fo,  and  others  coming  without  authority  from  God,  fhall  change  this  counterpoife,  and 
judge  it  better  to  let  fin  multiply  by  fetting  a  judicial  reftraint  upon  divorce,  which  Chrift 
never  fet;  then  to  limit  fin  by  this  permiflion,  as  God  himfelf  thought  beft  to  permit  it, 
it  will  behove  them  to  confult  betimes  whether  thefe  their  ballances  be  not  falfe  and 
abominable ;  and  this  their  limiting  that  which  God  loofened,  and  their  loofening  the 
fins  that  he  limited,  which  they  confefs  was  good  to  do  :  and  were  it  poflible  to  do  by¬ 
law,  doubtlefs  it  would  be  moft  morally  good ;  and  they  fo  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do, 
and  yet  abolifhing  a  law  fo  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  fin,  what  are  they  elfe  but  con¬ 
trary  to  themfelves  ?  For  they  can  never  bring  us  to  that  time  wherein  it  will  not  be  good 
to  limit  fin,  and  they  can  never  limit  it  better  than  fo  as  God  prefcribed  in  his  law. 

Others  conceive  it  a  more  defencible  retirement  to  fay,  this  permiflion  to  divorce  fin- 
fully  for  hardnefs  of  heart  was  a  difpenfation.  But  furely  they  either  know  not,  or  at¬ 
tended  not  to  what  a  difpenfation  means.  A  difpenfation  is  for  no  long  time,  is  parti¬ 
cular  to  fome  perfons,  rather  than  general  to  a  whole  people ;  always  hath  charity  the 
end,  is  granted  to  neceflities  and  infirmities,  not  to  obftinate  Juft.  This  permiflion  is 
another  creature,  hath  all  thofe  evils  and  abfuraities  following  the  name  of  a  difpenfation, 
as  when  it  was  named  a  law  ;  and  is  the  very  antardlic  pole  againft  charity,  nothing  more 
adverfe,  enfnaring  and  ruining  thofe  that  truft  in  it,  or  ufe  it ;  fo  leud  and  criminous  as 
never  durft  enter  into  the  head  of  any  Politician,  Jew,  or  Profelyte,  till  they  became 
the  apt  fcholars  of  this  canoniftic  expofition.  Aught  in  it,  that  can  allude  in  the  leaft 
manner  to  charity,  or  goodnefs,  belongs  with  more  full  right  to  the  Chriftian  under 
grace  and  liberty,  than  to  the  Jew  under  law  and  bondage.  To  Jewifh  ignorance  it 
could  not  be  difpenfed,  without  a  horrid  imputation  laid  upon  the  law,  to  difpenfe  foully, 
inftead  of  teaching  fairly;  like  that  difpenfation  that  firft  polluted  Chriftendom  with 
idolatry,  permitting  to  laymen  images  inftead  of  books  and  preaching.  Sloth  or  malice  in 
the  law  would  they  have  this  called  ?  But  what  ignorance  can  be  pretended  for  the  Jews, 
who  had  all  the  fame  precepts  about  marriage,  that  we  now  ?  for  Chrift  refers  all  to  the 
inftitution.  It  was  as  reafonable  for  them  to  know  then  as  for  us  now,  and  concerned 
them  alike  :  for  wherein  hath  the  gofpel  altered  the  nature  of  matrimony  ?  All  thefe  con¬ 
federations,  or  many  of  them,  have  been  further  amplified  in  “  the  Doftrine  of  Divorce.” 
And  what  Rivetus  and  Paneus  have  objected,  or  given  over  as  paft  cure,  hath  been 
Vol.  I.  Q^q  there 
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there  difcuffed.  Whereby  it  may  be  plain  enough  to  men  of  eyes,  that  the  vulgar  ex- 
poficion  of  a  permittance  by  law  to  an  intire  fin,  whatever  the  colour  may  be,  is  an  opi  ¬ 
nion  both  ungodly,  unpolitic,  unvirtuous,  and  void  of  all  honefty  and  civil  fenfe.  It 
appertains  therefore  to  every  zealous  chriftian  both  for  the  honour  of  God’s  law,  and 
the  vindication  of  our  Saviour’s  words,  that  fuch  an  irreligious  depravement  no  longer 
may  be  foothed  and  flattered  through  cuftom,  but  with  all  diligence  and  fpeed  folidly 
refuted,  and  in  the  room  a  better  explanation  given  •,  which  is  now  our  next  endeavour, 

“  Mofes  buffered  you  to  put  away,”  &c.]  Not  commanded  you,  fays  the  common 
obferver,  and  therefore  cared  not  how  foon  it  were  abolifned,  being  but  buffered  herein 
declaring  his  annotation  to  be  flight,  and  nothing  law-prudent.  For  in  this  place  ‘  com¬ 
manded”  and  “  fuffered”  are  interchangeably  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  both  by  our  Saviour 
and  the  Pharifees.  Our  Saviour,  who  here  faith,  “  Mofes  fuffered  you,”  in  the  10th 
of  Mark  faith,  “  Mofes  wrote  you  this  command.”  And  the  Pharifees  who  here  fay, 
tc  Mofes  commanded,”  and  would  mainly  have  it  a  command,  in  that  place  of  Mark 
fay,  “  Mofes  fuffered,”  which  had  made  againft  them  in  their  own  mouths,  if  the  word 
of  “  buffering”  had  weakened  the  command.  So  that  fuffered  and  commanded  is  here 
taken  for  the  fame  thing  on  both  fldes  of  the  controverfy :  as  Cameron  alfo  and  others 
on  this  place  acknowledge.  And  lawyers  know  that  all  the  precepts  of  law  are  divided 
into  obligatory  and  permiffive,  containing  either  what  we  muff  do,  or  what  we  may 
do  ;  and  of  this  latter  fort  are  as  many  precepts  as  of  the  former,  and  all  as  lawful. 
Tutelage,  an  ordainment  than  which  nothing  more  juft,  being  for  the  defence  of  orphans, 
the  Inftitutes  of  Juftinian  fay  “  is  given  and  permitted  by  the  civil  law  :  and  “  to  parents 
it  is  permitted  to  chufe  and  appoint  by  will  the  guardians  of  their  Children.”  What 
more  equal,  and  yet  the  civil  law  calls  this  “  permiffion.”  So  likewife  to  “  manumife,” 
to  adopt,  to  make  a  will,  and  to  be  made  an  heir,  is  called  “  permiffion”  by 
law.  Marriage  itfelf,  and  this  which  is  already  granted,  to  divorce  for  adulter}', 
obliges  no  man,  is  but  a  permiffion  by  law,  is  but  fuffered.  By  this  we  may  fee 
how  weakly  it  hath  been  thought  that  all  divorce  is  utterly  unlawful,  becaufe  the  law  is 
laid  to  buffer  it  :  whenas  to  “  buffer”  is  but  the  legal  phrafe  denoting  what  by  law  a 
man  may  do  or  not  do. 

“  becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  your  hearts.”]  Hence  they  argue  that  therefore  he  allow¬ 
ed  it  not  and  therefore  it  rnuft  be  abolifhed  But  the  contrary  to  this  will  fooner  follow, 
that  becaufe  he  fuffered  it  for  a  caufe,  therefore  in  relation  to  that  caufe  he  allowed  it. 
Next,  if  he  in  his  wifdom,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  feverity  allowed  it  for  hardnefs  of  heart, 
it  can  be  nothing  better  than  arrogance  and  prefumption  to  take  ftrifter  courfes  againft 
hardnefs  of  heart,  than  God  ever  fet  an  example  ;  and  that  under  the  gofpel,  which 
warrants  them  to  no  judicial  a£t  of  compulfion  in  this  matter,  much  lefs  to  be  more  fe- 
vere  againft  hardnefs  of  extremity,  than  God  thought  good  to  be  againft  hardnefs  of 
heart  He  fuffered  it,  rather  than  worfe  inconveniences  thefe  men  wifer,  as  they  make 
themfelves,  will  fuffer  the  worft  and  heinoufeft  inconveniences  to  follow,  rather  than 
they  will  fuffer  what  God  fuffered.  Although  they  can  know  when  they  pleafe,  that 
Chrift  fpake  only  to  the  confcience,  did  not  judge  on  the  civil  bench,  but  always  dila- 
vowed  it.  What  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  ways  of  God,  than  thefe  their  doings  ? 
If  they  be  fuch  enemies  to  hardnefs  of  heart,  although  this  groundlels  rigor  proclaims  it 
to  be  in  themfelves,  they  may  yet  learn,  or  confider  that  hardnefs  of  heart  hath  a  two¬ 
fold  acceptation  in  the  Gofpel.  One,  when  it  is  in  a  good  man  taken  for  infirmity,  and 
imperfection,  which  was  in  all  the  apoftles,  whofe  weaknefs  only,  not  utter  want  of  be¬ 
lief,  is  called  hardnefs  of  heart,  Mark  xvi.  Partly  for  this  hardnefs  ot  heart,  the  im¬ 
perfection  and  decay  of  man  from  original  righteoufnefs,  it  was  that  God  fuffered  not 
divorce  only,  but  all  that  which  by  Civilians  is  termed  the  “  fecondary  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations.”  He  fuffered  his  own  people  to  wafte  and  fpoil  and  flay  by  war,  to  lead  cap¬ 
tives,  to  be  lome  matters,  borne  Servants,  fome  to  be  princes,  others  to  be  fubjects ;  he 

fuffered 
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fuffered  propriety  to  divide  all  things  by  feveral  poffeffion,  trade  and  commerce,  not 
without  ufury  ;  in  his  commonwealth  fome  to  be  undefervedly  rich,  others  to  be  undc- 
fervingly  poor.  All  which,  till  hardnefs  of  heart  came  in,  was  moft  unjuft  •,  whcnas 
prime  nature  made  us  all  equal,  made  us  equal  coheirs  by  common  right  and  dominion 
over  all  creatures.  In  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  caufe  he  fuffered  divorce  as 
well  as  marriage,  our  imperfedt  and  degenerate  condition  of  neceftity  requiring  this  law 
among  the  reft,  as  a  remedy  againft  intolerable  wrong  and  fervitude  above  the  patience 
of  man  to  bear.  Nor  was  it  given  only  becaufe  our  infirmity,  or  if  it  rnuft  be  l'o  called, 
hardnefs  of  heart  could  not  endure  all  things  •,  but  becaufe  the  hardnefs  of  another’s 
heart  might  not  inflidt  all  things  upon  an  innocent  perfon,  whom  far  other  ends  brought 
inte-a  league  of  love,  and  not  of  bondage  and  indignity.”  If  therefore  we  abolifh  di¬ 
vorce  as  only  fuffered  for  hardnefs  of  heart,  we  may  as  well  abolilh  the  whole  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  only  fuffered  for  the  fame  caufe  *,  it  being  fhewn  us  by  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  vi.  that 
the  very  feeking  of  a  man’s  right  by  law,  and  at  the  hands  of  a  worldly  magiftrate,  is 
not  without  the  hardnefs  of  our  hearts.  “  For  why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong.”  faith 
he,  “  why  fuffer  ye  not  rather  yourfelves  to  be  defrauded  ?  If  nothing  now  muft  be  fuf¬ 
fered  for  hardnefs  of  heart,  I  fay  the  very  profecution  of  our  right  by  way  of  civil  juf- 
tice  can  no  more  be  fuffered  among  Chriftians,  for  the  hardnefs  of  heart  wherewith  moft 
men  purfue  it.  And  that  would  next  remove  all  our  judicial  laws,  and  this  reftraint 
of  divorce  alfo  in  the  number;  which  would  more  than  half  end  the  controverfy.  But 
if  it  be  plain  that  the  whole  juridical  law  and  civil  power  is  only  fuffered  under  the  gof- 
pel,  for  the  hardnefs  of  our  hearts,  then  wherefore  Ihould  not  that  which  Mofes  fuffered, 
be  fuffered  ftill  by  the  fame  reafon  ? 

In  a  fecond  fignification,  hardnefs  of  heart  is  taken  for  a  ftubborn  refolution  to  do 
evil.  And  that  God  ever  makes  any  law  purpofely  to  fuch,  I  deny  ;  for  he  vouchfafes 
not  to  enter  covenant  with  them,  but  as  they  fortune  to  be  mixt  with  good  men,  and 
pafs  undifcovered  •,  much  lefs  that  he  fhould  decree  an  unlawful  thing  only  to  ferve  their 
iicentioufnefs.  But  that  God  “  fuffers”  this  reprobate  hardnefs  of  heart  I  affirm,  not 
only  in  this  law  of  divorce,  but  throughout  all  his  beft  and  pureft  commandments. 
He  commands  all  to  worfhip  in  ffnglenefs  of  heart  according  to  all  his  ordinances  •,  and 
yet  fuffers  the  wicked  man  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  religion  hypocritically,  and  in  the 
hardnefs  of  his  heart.  *  He  gives  us  general  ftatutes  and  privileges  in  all  civil  matters, 
juft  and  good  of  themfelves,  yet  fuffers  unworthieft  men  to  ufe  them,  and  by  them  to 
profecute  their  own  right,  or  any  colour  of  right,  though  for  the  moft  part  malicioufly,  cove- 
touffy,  rigoroufly,  revengefully.  He  allowed  by  law  the  difcreet  father  and  hufband  to  for¬ 
bid,  if  he  thought  fit','  the  religious  vows  of  his  wife  or  daughter.  Numb.  xxx.  and  in  the 
fame  law  fuffered  the  hardheartednefs  of  impious  and  covetous  fathers  or  hufbands  abu- 
fing  this  law  to  forbid  their  wives  or  daughters  in  their  offerings  and  devotions  of  great- 
eft  zeal.  If  then  God  fuffer  hardnefs  of  heart  equally  in  the  beft  laws,  as  in  this  of  di¬ 
vorce,  there  can  be  no  reafon  that  for  this  caufe  this  law  Ihould  be  aboliihed.  But 
other  laws,  they  objedt,  may  be  well  ufed,  this  never.  How  often  fhall  I  anfwer,  both 
from  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  and  from  other  general  rules  in  fcripture,  that  this 
law  of  divorce  hath  many  wife  and  charitable  ends  befides  the  being  fuffered  for  hardnefs 
of  heart,  which  is  indeed  no  end,  but  an  accident  happening  through  the  whole  law  -, 
which  gives  to  good  men  right,  and  to  bad  men,  who  abufe  right  under  falfe  pretences, 
gives  only  fufferance.  Now  although  Chrift  exprefs  no  other  reafons  here,  but  only 
what  was  fuffered,  it  nothing  follows  that  this  law  had  no  other  reafon  to  be  permitted 
but  for  hardnefs  of  heart.  The  fcripture  feldom  or  never  in  one  place  lets  down  all  the 
reafons  of  what  it  grants  or  commands,  efpecially  when  it  talks  to  enemies  and  tempters. 
St.  Paul  permitting  marriage,  i  Cor.  vii.  leems  to  peimit  even  that  alfo  for  hardnefs  of 
heart  only,  left  we  fhould  run  in-to  fornication  ;  yet  no  intelligent  man  thence  concludes 
marriage  allowed  in  the  gofpel  only  to  avoid  an  evil,  becaufe  no  other  end  is  there  ex 
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expreft.  Thus  Mofes  of  neceffity  fuffered  many  to  put  away  their  wives  for  hardnefs  of 
heart ;  but  enabled  the  law  of  divorce  doubtlefs  for  other  good  caufes,  not  for  this  only 
fufferance.  He  permitted  not  divorce  by  lav/  as  an  evil,  for  that  was  impoffible  to  di- 
vine  law,  but  permitted  by  accident  the  evil  of  them  who  divorced  againft  the  law’s  in¬ 
tention  undifcoverably.  This  alfo  may  be  thought  not  improbably,  that  Chrifl,  ftirred 
up  in  his  fpirit  againft  thefe  tempting  Pharifees,  anfwered  them  in  a  certain  form  of  in¬ 
dignation  ufual  among  good  authors  •,  whereby  the  queftion,  or  the  truth  is  not  direblly 
anfwered,  but  fomething  which  is  fitter  for  them,  who  afk,  to  hear.  So  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  ftories,  one  demanding  how  God  employed  himfelf  before  the  world  was  made  ? 
had  anfwer,  that  he  was  making  hell  for  curious  queftioners.  Another  (and  Libanius  the 
Sophift,  as  I  remember)  afking  in  derifion  fome  Chriftian,  What  the  Carpenter,  mean¬ 
ing  our  Saviour,  was  doing,  now  that  Julian  fo  prevailed  ?  had  it  returned  him,  that 
the  Carpenter  was  making  a  coffin  for  the  Apoftate.  So  Chrift  being  demanded  malici- 
oufly  why  Mofes  made  the  law  of  divorce,  anfwers  them  in  a  vehement  Scheme,  not  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  caufe  why  he  made  it,  but  what  was  fitted:  to  be  told  them,  that  “  for  the 
hardnefs  of  their  hearts”  he  fuffered  them  to  abufe  it.  And  albeit  Mark  fay  not  “  he 
fuffered”  you,  but  “•  to  you  he  wrote  this  precept j”  Mark  may  be  warrantably  expound¬ 
ed  by  Matthew  the  larger.  And  whether  he  fuffered,  or  gave  precept,  being  all  one  as 
was  heard,  it  changes  not  the  trope  of  indignation,  fitteft  account  for  fuch  afkers.  Next, 
for  the  hardnefs  of  “  your  hearts,  to  you  he  wrote  this  precept,  infers  not  therefore  for 
this  caufe  only  he  wrote  it,  as  was  parallelled  by  other  feriptures.  Laftly,  it  may  be  worth 
the  obferving,  that  Chrift  fpeaking  to  the  Pharifees,  does  not  fay  in  general  that  for 
hardnefs  of  heart  he  gave  this  precept,  but  “  you  he  fuffered  and  to  you  he  gave  this 
precept  for  your  hardnefs  of  heart.”  It  cannot  be  eafily  thought  that  Chrift  here  inclu¬ 
ded  all  the  children  of  Ifrael  under  the  perfon  of  thefe  tempting  Pharifees,  but  that  he 
conceals  wherefore  he  gave  the  better  fort  of  them  this  law,  and  expreffes  by  faying  em¬ 
phatically  “  To  you”  how  he  gave  it  to  the  worfer,  ftich  as  the  Pharifees  beft  reprefent- 
ed,  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  hardnefs  of  your  hearts  :  as  indeed  to  wicked  men  and  hardned 
hearts  he  gives  the  whole  law  and  the  gofpel  alfo,  to  harden  them  the  more.  Thus 
many  ways  it  may  orthodoxally  be  underftood  how  God  or  Mofes  fuffered  fuch  as  the 
demanders  were,  to  divorce  for  hardnefs  of  heart.  Whereas  the  vulgar  expofitor,  befet 
with  contradictions  and  abfurdities  round,  and  refolving  at  any  peril  to  make  an  expofi- 
tion  of  it,  (as  there  is  nothing  more  violent  and  boifterous  than  a  reverend  ignorance  in 
fear  to  be  convifted)  rufnes  brutely  and  impetuofly  againft  all  the  principles  both  of  na¬ 
ture,  piety,  and  moral  goodnefs ;  and  in  the  fury  of  his  literal  expounding  overturns 
them  all. 

“  Bat  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  fo.”]  Not  how  from  the  beginning  ?  Do  they 
fuppofe  that  men  might  not  divorce  at  all,  not  neceffarily,  not  deliberately,  except  for 
adultery,  but  that  fome  law,  like  canon  law,  prefently  attached  them  both  before  and 
after  the  flood,  till  ftricler  Mofes  came,  and  with  law  brought  licence  into  the  world  ?  that 
were  a  fancy  indeed  to  fmile  at.  Undoubtedly  as  to  point  of  judicial  law,  divorce  was 
mere  permiffive  from  the  beginning  before  Mofes  than  under  Mofes.  But  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  inftitution  in  paradife,  it  was  not  intended  that  matri¬ 
mony  fhould  diffolve  for  every  trivial  caufe,  as  you  Pharifees  accuftom.  But  that  it 
was  not  thus  fuffered  from  the  beginning  ever  fince  the  race  of  men  corrupted,  and 
laws  were  made,  he  who  will  affirm,  muft  have  found  out  other  antiquities  than  are  yet 
known.  Befides,  we  muft  confider  now,  what  can  be  fo  as  from  the  beginning,  not 
only  what  fhould  be  fo.  In  the  beginning,  had  men  continued  perfect,  it  had  been  juft 
that  all  things  ffiould  have  remained,  as  they  began  to  Adam  and  Eve.  But  after  that 
the  fons  of  men  grew  violent  and  injurious,  it  altered  the  lore  of  juftice,  and  put  the 
government  of  things  into  a  new  frame.  While  man  and  woman  were  both  perfeCl  each 
to  other,  there  needed  no  divorce ;  but  when  they  both  degenerated  to  imperfeClion,  and 
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oft-times  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  evil  each  to  other,  then  law  more  juftly  did  permit  the 
alienating  of  that  evil  which  miftake  made  proper,  than  it  did  the  appropriating  of  that 
good  which  nature  at  firft  made  common.  For  if  the  abfence  of  outward  good  be  not 
lo  bad  as  the  prefence  of  a  clofe  evil,  and  that  propriety,  whether  by  covenant  or  pof- 
feffion,  be  but  the  attainment  of  feme  outward  good,  it  is  more  natural  and  righteous 
that  the  law  fhould  fever  us  from  an  intimate  evil,  than  appropriate  any  outward  good 
to  us  from  the  community  of  nature.  The  gofpel  indeed  tending  ever  to  that  which  is  per- 
fedleft,  aimed  at  the  reftorement  of  all  things  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  j  and  therefore 
all  things  were  in  common  to  thofe  primitive  chriftians  in  the  adts,  which  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  dearly  felt.  That  cuftom  alfo  continued  more  or  lefs  till  the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr, 
as  may  be  read  in  his  fecond  Apology,  which  might  be  writ  after  that  adt  of  communion 
perhaps  fome  forty  years  above  a  hundred.  But  who  will  be  the  man  that  fhall  introduce 
this  kind  of  commonwealth,  as  chrifiianity  now  goes  ?  If  then  marriage  muff  be  as  in 
the  beginning,  the  perfons  that  marry  mult  be  luch  as  then  were  •,  the  inflitution  mud 
make  good,  in  fome  tolerable  fort,  what  it  promifes  to  either  party.  If  not,  it  is  but 
madneis  to  drag  this  one  ordinance  back  to  the  beginning,  and  draw  down  all  other  to 
the  prefent  neceffity  and  condition,  far  from  the  beginning,  even  to  the  tolerating  of  ex¬ 
tortions  and  oppreffions.  Chrift  only  told  us  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  fo  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  not  fo  as  the  Pharifecs  manured  the  bufinefs  ;  did  not  command  us  that  it  fhould 
be  forcibly  fo  again  in  all  points,  as  at  the  beginning  ;  or  fo  at  leaft  in  our  intentions  and 
defires,  but  fo  in  execution,  as  reafon  and  prefent  nature  can  bear.  Although  we  are  not 
to  feek,  that  the  inftitution  itfelf  from  the  firft  beginning  was  never  but  conditional,  as  all 
covenants  are  :  becaufe  thus  and  thus,  therefore  fo  and  fo  •,  if  not  thus,  then  not  fo. 
Then  moreover  was  perfedteft  to  fulfil  each  law  in  itfelf ;  now  is  perfedteft  in  this  eftate  of 
things,  to  afk  of  charity  how  much  law  may  be  fulfilled  :  elfe  the  fulfilling,  oft-times  is 
the  greateft  breaking.  If  any  therefore  demand,  which  is  now  mod  perfedtion,  to  eafe 
an  extremity  by  divorce,  or  to  enrage  and  fefter  it  by  the  grievous  obfervance  of  a  mi- 
ferable  wedloc,  I  am  not  deftitute  to  fay  which  is  moft  perfection,  (although  fome  who 
believe  they  think  favourably  of  divorce,  efteem  it  only  venial  to  infirmity.)  Him  I  hold 
more  in  the  way  to  perfedtion,  who  forgoes  an  unfit,  ungodly,  and  difeordant  wedloc,  to 
live  according  to  peace  and  love,  and  God’s  inftitution  in  a  fitter  choice,  than  he  who  de¬ 
bars  himfelf  the  happy  experience  of  all  godly,  which  is  peaceful  converfation  in  his  fa¬ 
mily,  to  live  a  contentious,  and  unchriftian  life  not  to  be  avoided,  in  temptations  not  to  be 
lived  in,  only  for  the  falfe  keeping  of  a  moft  unreal  nullity,  a  marriage  that  hath  no  affinity 
with  God’s  intention,  a  daring  phantafm,  a  mere  toy  of  terror  awing  weak  fenfes,  to  the 
lamentable  fuperftition  of  ruining  themfelves  ;  the  remedy  whereof  God  in  his  law  vouch- 
fafes  us.  Which  not  to  dare  ufe,  he  warranting,  is  not  our  perfedtion,  is  our  infirmity, 
cur  little  faith,  our  timorous  and  low  conceit  of  charity  :  and  in  them  who  force  us,  it  is 
their  mafking  pride  and  vanity,  to  feem  holier  and  more  circumfpedt  than  God.  So  far 
is  it  that  we  need  impute  to  him  infirmity,  who  thus  divorces :  fince  the  rule  of  per¬ 
fedtion  is  not  fo  much  that  which  was  done  in  the  beginning,  as  that  which  is  now  neareft 
to  the  rule  of  charity.  This  is  the  greateft,  the  perfedteft,  the  higheft  commandment. 

Ver.  9.  “  And  I  fay  unto  you,  whofo  fhall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornica¬ 
tion,  and  fhall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery  ;  and  whofo  marrieth  her  which  is 
put  away,  doth  commit  adultery.” 

“  And  I  fay  unto  you.”]  That  this  reftridtive  denouncement  of  (Thrift  contradidts  and 
refutes  that  permiffive  precept  of  Mofes,  common  expofitors  themfelves  difclaim  :  and 
that  it  does  not  traverfe  from  the  clofet  of  confcience  to  the  courts  of  civil  or  canon  law, 
with  any  chriftian  rightly  commenced,  requires  not  long  evincing.  If  (Thrift  then  did 
not  here  check  permiffive  Mofes,  nor  did  reduce  matrimony  to  the  beginning  more  than 
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all  other  things,  as  the  reafon  of  man’s  condition  could  bear  ;  we  would  know  precifely 
what  it  was  which  he  did,  and  what  the  end  was  of  his  declaring  thus  aufterely  againft 
divorce.  For  this  is  a  confeft  oracle  in  law,  that  he  who  looks  not  at  the  intention  of  a 
precept,  the  more  fuperftitious  he  is  of  the  letter,  the  more  he  mifmterprets.  Was  it  to 
fhame  Mofes  ?  that  had  been  monftrous :  or  all  thofe  pureft  ages  of  Ifrael,  to  whom  the 
permifiion  was  granted  ?  that  were  as  incredible.  Or  was  it  that  he  who  came  to  abrogate 
the  burden  of  law,  not  the  equity,  fhould  put  this  yoke  upon  a  blamelefs  perfon,  to 
league  himfelf  in  chains  with  a  begirting  mifchief,  not  to  feparate  till  death  ?  He  who 
taught  us  that  no  man  puts  a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  nor  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  that  he  fhould  few  this  patch  of  ftridtnefs  upon  the  old  apparel  of 
our  frailty,  to  make  a  rent  more  incurable,  whenas  in  all  other  amendments  his  doffrine 
Hill  charges,  that  regard  be  had  to  the  garment,  and  to  the  veffel,  what  it  can  endure  ; 
this  were  an  irregular  and  fingle  piece  of  rigour,  not  only  founding  difproportion  to  the 
whole  gofpel,  but  outftretching  the  mold  rigorous  nerves  of  law  and  rigour  itfelf.  No  other 
end  therelore  can  be  left  imaginable  of  this  exceffive  reftraint,  but  to  bridle  thofe  erroneous 
and  licentious  polbillers  the  pharifees ;  not  by  telling  them  what  may  be  done  in  ne- 
celfity,  but  what  cenfure  they  deferve  who  divorce  abufively,  which  their  Tetrarch  had 
done.  And  as  the  offence  was  in  one  extreme,  fo  the  rebuke,  to  bring  more  efficacioufly 
to  a  reftitude  and  mediocrity,  Hands  not  in  the  middle  way  of  duty,  but  in  the  other 
extreme.  Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming,  wifeff  men  have  alfo  taught  in  their 
ethical  precepts  and  Gnomologies,  refembling  it,  as  when  we  bend  a  crooked  wand  the 
contrary  way  ;  not  that  it  fliould  Hand  fo  bent,  but  that  the  overbending  might  reduce 
it  to  a  Hraitnefs  by  its  own  reludtance.  And  as  the  phyfician  cures  him  who  hath  taken 
down  poifon,  not  by  the  middling  temper  of  nourifhment,  but  by  the  other  extreme  of 
Antidote,  fo  Chriff  adminiffers  here  a  (harp  and  corrofive  fentence  againff  a  foul  and  pu¬ 
trid  licence  •,  not  to  eat  into  the  flefh,  but  into  the  fore.  And  knowing  that  our  divines 
through  all  their  comments  make  no  fcruple,  where  they  pleafe,  to  foften  the  high  and 
vehement  fpeeches  of  our  Saviour,  which  they  call  Hyperboles ;  why  in  this  one  text 
fhould  they  be  fuch  crabbed  Maforites  of  the  letter,  as  not  to  mollify  a  tranfcendance  of 
literal  rigidity,  which  they  confefs  to  find  often  elfewhere  in  his  manner  of  delivery,  but 
muff  make  their  expofition  here  fuch  an  obdurate  Cyclops,  to  have  but  one  eye  for  this 
text,  and  that  only  open  to  cruelty  and  enthralment,  fuch  as  no  divine  or  human  law  before 
ever  heard  of?  No,  let  the  foppifh  canoniff,  with  his  fardel  of  matrimonial  cafes,  go 
and  be  vendible  where  men  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  cheapen  him  :  the  words  of  Chriff  fhall 
be  afferted  from  fuch  elemental  notaries,  and  refolved  by  the  now-only  lawgiving  mouth 
of  charity which  may  be  done  undoubtedly  by  underftanding  them  as  follows. 

“  Wnofever  fhall  put  away  his  wife.”]  That  is  to  fay,  fhall  fo  put  away  as  the  pro¬ 
pounders  of  this  queftion,  the  pharifees,  were  wont  to  do,  and  covertly  defended  Herod 
for  fo  doing  •,  whom  to  rebuke,  our  Saviour  here  mainly  intends,  and  not  to  determine 
all  the  cafes  of  divorce,  as  appears  bv  St.  Paul.  Whofoever  fhall  put  away,  either  vio¬ 
lently  without  mutual  confent  for  urgent  reafons,  or  confpiringly  by  plot  of  luff,  or  cun¬ 
ning  malice,  fhall  put  away  for  any  Hidden  mood,  or  contingency  of  difagreement, "which 
is  not  daily  practice,  but  may  blow  foon  over,  and  be  reconciled,  except  it  be  fornication  ; 
whofoever  fhall  put  away  rafhly,  as  his  choler  prompts  him,  without  due  time  of  deli¬ 
berating,  and  think  his  confcience  difcharged  only  by  the  bill  of  divorce  given,  and  the 
■  outward  law  fatisfied  •,  whofoever,  laftly,  fhall  put  away  his  wife,  that  is  a  wife  indeed,  and 
not  in  name  only,  fuch  a  one  who  both  can  and  is  willing  to  be  a  meet  help  toward  the 
chief  ends  of  marriage  both  civil  and  fandiified,  except  fornication  be  the  caufe,  that  man, 
or  that  pair,  commit  adultery.  Not  he  who  puts  away  by  mutual  confent,  with  all  the 
confiderations  and  Tefpedts  of  humanity  and  gentlenefs,  without  malicious  or  luftful 
drift.  Not  he  who  after  fober  and  cool  experience,  and  long  debate  within  himfelf, 
puts  away,  whom  though  he  cannot  love  or  fuffer  as  a  wife,  with  that  fincere  affection  that 
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marriage  requires,  yet  loves  at  leaft  with  that  civility  and  goodnefs,  as  not  to  keep  her 
under  a  neglefted  and  unwelcome  refidence,  where  nothing  can  be  hearty,  and  not  being, 
it  mull  needs  be  both  unjoyous,  and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  perfon  fo  detained,  and 
more  injurious  than  to  be  freely,  and  upon  good  terms  difmift.  Nor  doth  he  put  away 
adulteroully  who  complains  of  caufes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unfitnefs,  utter 
difconformity,  not  conciliable,  becaufe  not  to  be  amended  without  a  miracle.  Nor  he  who 
puts  away  an  unquenchable  vexation  from  his  bofom,  and  flies  an  evil,  than  which  a 
greater  cannot  befal  human  fociety.  Nor  he  who  puts  away  with  the  full  fuffrage  and 
applaufe  of  his  conference,  not  relying  on  the  written  bill  of  law,  but  claiming  by  faith  and 
fulnefs  of  perluafion  the  rights  and  promiles  of  God’s  inftitution,  of  which  he  finds  him- 
felf  in  a  miftaken  wedloc  defrauded.  Doubtlefs  this  man  hath  bail  enough  to  be  no  adul¬ 
terer,  giving  divorce  for  thefe  caufes. 

“  His  wife.”]  This  word  is  not  to  be  idle  here,  a  mere  word  without  a  fenfe,  much  lefs 
a  fallacious  word  fignifying  contrary  to  what  it  pretends  ;  but  faithfully  fignifies  a  wife, 
that  is,  a  comfortable  help  and  fociety,  as  God  inftituted  ;  does  not  fignify  deceitfully 
under  this  name,  an  intolerable  adverfary,  not  a  helplefs,  un affectionate  and  fulien 
mafs,  whofe  very  company  reprefents  the  vifible  and  exadteft  figure  of  lonelinefs  itfelf. 
Such  an  affociate  he  who  puts  away,  divorces  not  a  wife,  but  disjoins  a  nullity  which  God 
never  joined,  if  fhe  be  neither  willing,  nor  to  her  proper  and  requifite  duties  fufficient,  as 
the  words  of  God  inftitute  her.  And  this  alfo  is  Bucer’s  explication  of  this  place. 

“  Except  it  be  for  fornication,”  or  “  faving  for  the  caufe  of  fornication,”  as  Matt,  v.] 
This  declares  wThat  kind  of  caufes  our  Saviour  meant ;  fornication  being  no  natural  and 
perpetual  caufe,  but  only  accidental  and  temporary  therefore  fhews  that  head  of  caufes 
from  whence  it  is  excepted,  to  be  meant  of  the  fame  fort.  For  exceptions  are  not  logi¬ 
cally  deduced  from  a  diverfe  kind,  as  to  fay  whofo  puts  away  for  any  natural  caufe  except 
fornication,  the  exception  would  want  fait.  And  if  they  underftand  it,  whofo  for  any 
caufe  whatever,  they  caft  themfelves ;  granting  divorce  for  frigidity  a  natural  caufe  of 
their  own  allowing,  though  not  here  expreft,  and  for  defertion  without  infidelity,  whenas 
he  who  marries,  as  they  allow  him  for  defertion,  deferts  as  well  as  is  deferted,  and  finally 
puts  away  for  another  caufe  befides  adultery.  It  will  with  all  due  reafon  therefore  be  thus 
better  underftood,  whofo  puts  away  for  any  accidental  and  temporary  caufes,  except  one 
of  them,  which  is  fornication.  Thus  this  exception  finds  out  the  caufes  from  whence  it 
is  excepted,  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is  cafual,  not  continual. 

“  Saving  for  the  caufe  of  fornication.”  The  New  Teftament,  though  it  be  faid  origi¬ 
nally  writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothing  near  fo  many  Atticifms  as  Hebraifms,  and  Syria- 
cifms,  which  was  the  majefty  of  God,  not  filing  the  tongue  of  Scripture  to  a  gentilifh 
Idiom,  but  in  a  princely  manner  offering  to  them  as  to  Gentiles  and  foreigners  grace  and 
mercy,  though  not  in  foreign  words,  yet  in  a  foreign  File  that  might  induce  them  to  the 
fountains  ;  and  though  their  calling  were  high  and  happy,  yet  ftill  to  acknowledge  God’s 
ancient  people  their  betters,  and  that  language  the  M:tropolitan  language.  He  therefore 
who  thinks  to  fcholiaze  upon  the  gofpel,  though  Greek,  according  to  his  Greek  Analo- 
oies,  and  hath  not  been  auditor  to  the  oriental  diale&s,  fhall  want  in  the  heat  of  his 
Analyfis  no  accommodation  to  Fumble.  In  this  place,  as  the  v.  of  Matth.  reads  it, 
“  Saving  for  the  caufe  of  fornication,”  the  Greek,  fuch  as  it  is,  founds  it,  except  for  the 
“  word,  report,  fpeech,  or  proportion”  of  fornication.  In  which  regard,  with  other  in¬ 
ducements,  many  ancient  and  learned  writers  have  underftood  this  exception,  as  compre¬ 
hending  any  fault  equivalent  and  proportional  to  fornication.  But  truth  is,  the  evange- 
lift  here  hebraizes,  taking  “  word  or  fpeech  for  caufe  or  matter”  in  the  ccmmcn 
Eaftern  phrafe,  meaning  perhaps  no  more  than  if  he  had  faid  for  fornication,  as  in  this 
xix.  chapter.  And  yet  the  word  is  found  in  the  v.  of  Exodus  alfo  fignifying  “  propor¬ 
tion  ;  where  the  Ifraelties  are  commanded  to  do  their  talks,  “  the  matter  of  each  day  in 
his  day.”  A  talk  we  know  is  a  proportion  of  w'ork,  not  doing  the  fame  thing  abfolutely 
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every  day,  but  fo  much.  Whereby  it  may  be  doubtful  yet,  whether  here  be  not  excepted 
not  only  fornication  itfelf,  but  other  caufes  equipollent,  and  proportional  to  fornication. 
Which  very  word  alfo  to  underftand  rightly,  we  mull  of  neceffity  have  recourfe  again  to 
the  Hebrew.  For  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fenfe  by  fornication  is  meant  the  common  pro- 
ftitution  of  body  for  fale.  So  that  they  who  are  fo  exadt  for  the  letter  lhall  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Lexicon,  and  the  Etymologicon  too  if  they  pleafe,  and  mult  be  bound  to  forbid 
divorce  for  adultery  alfo,  until  it  come  to  open  whoredom  and  trade,  like  that  for  which 
Claudius  divorced  Mefialina.  Since  therefore  they  take  not  here  the  word  fornication  in 
the  common  fignificance,  for  an  open  exercife  in  the  flews,  but  grant  divorce  for  one 
fmgle  aft  oi  privateft  adultery,  notwithftanding  that  the  word  fpeaks  a  public  and  notorious 
frequency  of  faft,  not  without  price  ;  we  may  reafon  with  as  good  leave,  and  as  little 
{training  to  the  text,  that  our  Saviour  on  fet  purpofe  chofe  this  word  Fornication,  im¬ 
properly  applied  to  the  lapfe  of  adultery,  that  we  might  not  think  ourfelves  bound  from 
all  divorce,  except  when  that  fault  hath  been  aftually  committed.  For  the  language  of 
Scripture  fignifies  by  fornication  (and  others  befides  St.  Auftin  fo  expounded  it)  not  only 
the  trefpals  oi  body,  nor  perhaps  that  between  married  perfons,  unlefs  in  a  degree  or  qua¬ 
lity  as  ihamelefs  as  the  Bordello  ;  but  fignifies  alfo  any  notable  difobedience,  or  intradlable 
carriage  of  the  wife  to  the  hufband,  as  Judg.  xix.  2.  whereof  at  large  in  “  the  dodlrine 
of  divorce,5’  1.  2.  c.  18.  Secondly,  fignifies  the  apparent  alienation  of  mind  not  to  idolatry, 
(which  may  feem  to  anfwer  the  aft  oi  adultery)  but  far  on  this  fide,  to  any  point  of  will- 
worfhip,  though  to  the  true  God  ;  fometimes  it  notes  the  love  of  earthly  things,  or  worldly 
pleafures,  though  in  a  right  believer,  fometimes  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  unwitting  idolatry. 
As  Numb.  xv.  39.  wilful  difobedience  to  any  the  leaft  of  God’s  commandment  is  called 
fornication,  Pfal.  lxxiii.  26,  27.  A  diftruft  only  in  God,  and  withdrawing  from  that 
nearnefs  of  zeal  and  confidence  which  ought  to  be,  is  called  fornication.  We  may 
be  fure  it  could  not  import  thus  much  lefs  than  idolatry  in  the  borrowed  metaphor 
between  God  and  man,  unlefs  it  fignified  as  much  lefs  than  adultery  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  acceptation  between  man  and  wife.  Add  alfo,  that  there  was  no  need  our 
Saviour  fliould  grant  divorce  for  adultery,  it  being  death  by  law,  and  law  then  in  force. 
Which  was  the  caufe  why  Jofeph  fought  to  put  away  his  betrothed  wife  privately,  left  he 
fhould  make  her  an  example  of  capital  punifhment,  as  learnedeft  expounders  affirm. 
Herod  being  a  great  zealot  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the  Pharifees  great  mailers  of  the  text, 
as  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  doubtlefs  had  caufe  to  fear.  Or  if  they  can  prove  it  was 
neglected,  which  they  cannot  do,  why  did  our  Saviour  lhape  his  anfwer  to  the  corruption 
of  that  age,  and  not  rather  tell  them  of  their  negledb  ?  If  they  fay  he  came  not  to  meddle 
with  their  judicatures,  much  lefs  then  was  it  in  his  thought  to  make  them  new  ones,  or 
that  divorce  fhould  be  judicially  reflrained  in  a  ftridter  manner  by  thefe  his  words,  more 
-than  adultery  judicially  acquitted  by  thofe  his  words  to  the  adultrefs.  His  fentence  doth 
jp.o  more  by  law  forbid  divorce  here,  than  by  law  it  doth  abfolve  adultery  there.  To 
them  therefore  who  have  drawn  this  yoke  upon  chriftians  from  his  words  thus  wrefled, 
.nothing  remains  but  the  guilt  of  aprefumption  and  perverfenefs,  which  will  be  hard  for 
them  to  anfwer.  Thus  much  that  the  word  fornication  is  to  be  underflood  as  the  language 
of  Chrifl  underftands  it  for  a  conftant  alienation  and  difaffeclion  of  mind,  or  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  practice  of  difobedience  and  croflnefs  from  the  duties  of  love  and  peace  •,  that  is  in 
flim,  when  to  be  a  tolerable  wife  is  either  naturally  not  in  their  power,  or  obllinately  not 
in  their  will :  and  this  opinion  alfo  is  St.  Auflin’s,  left  it  fhould  hap  to  be  fufpedted  of 
novelty.  Yet  grant  the  thing  here  meant  were  only  adultery,  the  reafon  of  things  will 
afford-  more  to  our  afiertion,  than  did  the  reafon  of  words.  For  why  is  divorce  unlaw¬ 
ful  but  only  for  adultery  ?  becaufe,  fay  they,  that  crime  only  breaks  the  matrimony. 
.But  this,  I  reply,  the  inftitution,  itfelf  gainfays  :  for  that  which  is  moft  contrary  to  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  inftitution,  that  moft  breaks  the  matrimony  •,  but  a  perpetual 
unnreetnefs  and  unwillingnefs  to  all  the  duties  of  help,  of  love,  and  tranquillity,  is. moft 
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contrary  to  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  inftitution  ;  that  therefore  much  more  breaks 
matrimony  than  the  aCt  of  adultery,  though  repeated.  For  this,  as  it  is  not  felt,  nor 
troubles  him  who  perceives  it  not,  fo  being  perceived,  may  be  foon  repented,  foon  amended, 
foon,  if  it  can  be  pardoned,  may  be  redeemed  with  the  more  ardent  love  and  duty  in  her 
who  hath  the  pardon.  But  this  natural  unmeetnefs  both  cannot  be  unknown  long,  and 
ever  after  cannot  be  amended,  if  it  be  natural,  and  will  not,  if  it  be  far  gone  obftinate. 
So  that  wanting  aught  in  the  inftant  to  be  as  great  a  breach  as  adultery,  it  gains  it  in  the 
perpetuity  to  be  greater.  Next,  adultery  does  not  exclude  her  other  fitnefs,  her  other 
pleafingnefs ;  (he  may  be  otherwife  both  loving  and  prevalent,  as  many  adulterefies  be  ; 
but  in  this  general  unfitnefs  or  alienation  Hie  can  be  nothing  to  him  that  can  pleafe.  In 
adultery  nothing  is  given  from  the  hufband,  which  he  miffes,  or  enjoys  the  lefs,  as  it 
may  be  fubtly  given  :  but  this  unfitnefs  defrauds  him  of  the  whole  contentment  which  is 
fought  in  wedloc.  And  what  benefit  to  him,  though  nothing  be  given  by  the  Health  of 
adultery  to  another,  if  that  which  there  is  to  give,  whether  it  be  folace,  or  fociety,  be 
not  fuch  as  may  juftly  content  him  ?  and  fo  not  only  deprives  him  of  what  it  fhould  give 
him,  but  gives  him  forrow  and  affliction,  which  it  did  not  owe  him.  Befides,  is  adultery 
the  greateft  breach  of  matrimony  in  refpeCt  of  the  offence  to  God,  or  of  the  inju  y  to  man  ? 
If  in  the  former,  then  other  fins  may  offend  God  more,  and  fooner  caufe  him  to  difunite 
his  fervant  from  being  one  flefh  with  fuch  an  offender.  If  in  refpeCt  of  the  latter,  other 
injuries  are  demonftrated  therein  more  heavy  to  man’s  nature  than  the  iterated  act  of 
adultery.  God  therefore,  in  his  wifdom,  would  not  fo  difpofe  his  remedies,  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  for  the  lefs  injuries,  and  not  allow  them  for  the  greater.  Thus  is  won  both 
from  the  word  fornication,  and  the  reafon  of  adultery,  that  the  exception  of  divorce  is 
not  limited  to  that  aCt,  but  enlarged  to  the  caufes  ab6ve  fpecified. 

“  And  whofo  marrieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery.”]  By  this  claufe, 
alone,  if  by  nothing  elfe,  we  may  affure  us,  that  Chrift  intended  not  to  deliver  here  the 
whole  doCtrine  of  divorce,  but  only  to  condemn  abufes.  Otherwife  to  marry  after  defec¬ 
tion,  which  the  apoftle,  and  the  reformed  churches  at  this  day  permit,  is  here  forbid,  as 
adultery.  Be  fhe  never  fo  wrongfully  deferted,  or  put  away,  as  the  law  then  fullered, if  thus 
forfaken  and  expulfed,  fhe  accept  the  refuge  and  protection  of  any  honefter  man  who  would 
love  her  better,  and  give  herfelf  in  marriage  to  him  ;  by  what  the  letter  guides  us,  it  fhall 
be  prefent  adultery  to  them  both.  This  is  either  harfh  and  cruel,  or  all  the  churches  teach¬ 
ing  as  they  do  to  the  contrary,  are  loofe  and  remifs  befides  that  the  apoftle  himfelf  Hands 
deeply  fined  in  a  contradiction  againft  our  Saviour.  What  fhall  we  make  of  this  ?  what 
rather  the  common  interpreter  can  make  of  it,  for  they  be  his  own  markets,  let  him  now- 
try  •,  let  him  try  which  way  he  can  wind  in  his  Yirtumnian  diftinCtions  and  evafions,  if 
his  canonical  gabardine  of  text  and  letter  do  not  now  fit  too  dole  about  him,  and  pinch 
his  activity  ;  which  if  I  err  not,  hath  here  hampered  itfelf  in  a  fpring  fit  for  thofe  who 
put  their  confidence  in  alphabets.  Spanheim  a  writer  of  “  Evangelic  Doubts,”  comes 
now  and  confeffes  that  our  Saviour’s  words  are  “  to  be  limited  beyond  the  limitation  there 
expreffed,  and  excepted  beyond  their  own  exception,”  as  not  fpeaking  of  what  happened 
rarely,  but  what  moft  commonly.  Is  it  fo  rare,  Spanheim,  to  be  deferted?  or  was  it 
then  fo  rare  to  put  away  injurioufly,  that  a  perfon  fo  hatefully  expelled,  fliould  to  the 
heaping  of  more  injury  be  turned  like  an  infectious  thing  out  of  all  marriage-fruition  upon 
pain  of  adultery,  as  not  confiderable  to  the  brevity  of  this  half  fentence  ?  Of  what  then 
lpeaks  our  Saviour  ?  “  of  that  collufion,”  faith  he,  “  which  was  then  moft  frequent  among 
the  Jews,  of  changing  wives  and  hulbands  through  inconftancy  and  unchafte  defires.’* 
Colluders  yourfelves,  as  violent  to  this  law  of  God  by  your  unmerciful  binding,  as  the 
pharifees  by  their  unbounded  loofening  !  Have  thoufands  ol  chriftian  fouls  perifhed  as  to 
this  life,  and  God  knows  what  hath  betided  their  confciences,  for  want  of  this  healing  ex¬ 
planation  •,  and  is  it  now  at  laft  obfeurely  drawn  forth,  only  to  cure  a  lcratch,  and  leave 
the  main  wound  fpouting  ?  “  Whofoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  except  for  fornication, 
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committeth  adultery.”  That  (hall  be  fpoke  of  all  ages,  and  all  men,  though  never  fcr 
juftly  ot’nerwife  moved  to  divorce  :  in  the  very  next  breath,  “  And  whofo  marrieth  her1 
which  is  put  away,  committeth  adultery  the  men  are  new  and  miraculous,  they  tell 
you  now,  “  you  are  to  limit  it  to  that  age,  when  it  was  in  fafhion  to  chop  matrimonies  ; 
and  mult  be  meant  of  him  who  puts  away  with  his  wife’s  confent  through  the  lightnefs  and 
leudnefs  of  them  both.”  But  by  what  rule  of  logic,  or  indeed  of  reafon,  is  our  corn- 
million  to  underhand  tire  Antecedent  one  way  and  the  Confequent  another  ?  for  in  that 
habitude  this  whole  verfe  may  be  confidered  :  or  at  leaft  to  take  the  parts  of  a  copulate  ax¬ 
iom,  both  abfolutely  affirmative,  and  to  fay,  the  firft  is  abfolutely  true,  the  other  not,  but 
muft  be  limited  to  a  certain  time  and  cuftom  ;  which  is  no  lefs  than  to  fay  they  are  both 
falfe  ?  For  in  this  compound  axiom,  be  the  parts  never  fo  many,  if  one  of  them  do  but 
falter,  and  be  not  equally  abfolute  and  general,  the  reft  are  all  falfe.  If  therefore,  that 
“  he  who  marries  her  which  is  put  away  commits  adultery,”  be  not  generally  true,  neither 
is  it  generally  true  that  tc  he  commits  adultery  who  puts  away  for  other  caufe  than  forni¬ 
cation.”  And  if  the  marrying  her  which  is  put  away,  muft  be  underftood  limited,  which 
they  cannot  but  yield  it  muft,  with  the  fame  limitation  muft  be  underftood  the  putting 
away.  Thus  doth  the  common  expofition  confound  itfelf,  and  juftify  this  which  is  here 
brought ;  that  our  Saviour  as  well  in  the  firft  part  of  this  fentence  as  in  the  fecond,  prohi¬ 
bited  only  fuch  divorces  as  the  Jews  then  made  through  malice  or  through  plotted  licence, 
not  thofe  which  are  for  neceflary  and  juft  caufes  ;  where  charity  and  wifdom  disjoins,  that 
which  not  God,  but  error  and  difafter  joined. 

And  there  is  yet  to  this  our  expofition,  a  ftronger  fiding  friend,  than  any  can  be  an  ad- 
verfary,  unlefs  St.  Paul  be  doubted,  who  repeating  a  command  concerning  divorce,  1  Cor. 
vii.  which  is  agreed  by  writers  to  be  the  fame  with  this  of  our  Saviour,-  and  appointing 
that  the  “  wile  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  hufband,”  leaves  it  infallible 
that  our  Saviour  fpake  chiefly  againft  putting  away  for  cafual  and  choleric  difagreements, 
or  any  other  caufe  which  may  with  human  patience  and  wifdom  be  reconciled ;  not  here¬ 
by  meaning  to  hale  and  dafh  together  the  irreconcileable  averfations  of  nature,  nor  to  tie 
up  a  faultlefs  perfon  like  a  parricide,  as  it  were  into  one  fack  with  an  enemy,  to  be  his 
caufelefs  tormenter  and  executioner  the  length  of  a  long  life.  Laftly,  let  this  fentence  of 
Chrift  be  underftood  how  it  will,  yet  that  it  was  never  intended  for  a  judicial  law,  to  be 
enforced  by  the  magiftrate,  befides  that  the  office  of  our  Saviour  had  no  fuch  purpofe  in 
the  gofpel,  this  latter  part  of  the  fentence  may  allure  us,  “  And  whofo  marrieth  her  which 
is  put  away,  commits  adultery.”  Shall  the  exception  for  adultery  belong  to  this  claufe  or 
not  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  ftrange,  that  he  who  marries  a  woman  really  divorced  for  adul¬ 
tery,  as  Chrift  permitted,  fhould  become  an  adulterer  by  marrying  one  who  is  now  no 
other  man’s  wife,  himfelf  being  alfo  free,  who  might  by  this  means  reclaim  her  from 
common  whoredom.  And  if  the  exception  muft  belong  hither,  then  it  follows  that  he 
who  marries  an  adulterefs  divorced  commits  no  adultery  ;  which  would  foon  difcover  to 
us  what  an  abfurd  and  fenfelefs  piece  of  injuftice  this  would  be,  to  make  a  civil  ftatute  of 
in  penal  courts :  whereby  the  adultrefs  put  away  may  marry  another  fafely,  and  without  a 
crime  to  him  that  marries  her;  but  the  innocent  and  wrongfully  divorced  fhall  not  marry 
again  without  the  guilt  of  adultery  both  to  herfelf  and  to  her  fecond  hufband.  This  faying 
of  Chrift  therefore  cannot  be  made  a  temporal  law,  were  it  but  for  this  reafon.  Nor  is  it 
eafy  to  fay  what  coherence  there  is  at  all  in  it  from  the  letter,  to  any  perfeft  fenfe  not  ob¬ 
noxious  to  fome  abfurdity,  and  leems  much  lefs  agreeable  to  whatever  elfe  of  the  gofpel  fj 
left  us  written  doubtlefs  by  our  Saviour  fpoken  in  that  fiercenefs  and  abftrufe  intricacy, 
firft  to  amufe  his  tempters,  and  admonifh  in  general  the  abufers  of  that  Mofaic  law ;  next, 
to  let  Herod  know  a  fecond  knower  of  his  unlawful  aft,  though  the  baptift  were  beheaded ; 
laft,  that  his  difciples  and  all  good  men  might  learn  to  expound  him  in  this  place,  as  in 
all  other  his  precepts,  not  by  the  written  letter,  but  by  that  unerring  paraphrafe  of  chri- 
ftian  love  and  charity,  which  is  the  fum  of  all  commands,  and  the  perfection. 
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Yer.  10.  “  His  difciples  fay  unto  him,  If  the  cafe  of  the  man  be  fo  with  his  wife,  it  is 
not  good  to  marry.” 

This  verfe  I  add,  to  leave  no  objection  behind  unanfwered :  for  fome  may  think,  if  this  our 
Saviour’s  fentence  be  fo  fair,  as  not  commanding  aught  that  patience  or  nature  cannot 
brook,  why  then  did  the  difciples  murmur  and  fay,  “  it  is  not  good  to  marry  ?”  I  an- 
fwer,  that  the  difciples  had  been  longer  bred  up  under  the  pharifean  doCtrine,  than  under 
that  of  Chrift,  and  fo  no  marvel  though  they  yet  retained  the  infection  of  loving  old  li¬ 
centious  cuftoms  ;  no  marvel  though  they  thought  it  hard  they  might  not  for  any  offence 
that  thoroughly  angered  them,  divorce  a  wife,  as  well  as  put  away  a  fervant,  fince  it  was 
but  giving  her  a  bill,  as  they  were  taught.  Secondly,  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  with 
them  not  to  underftand  our  Saviour  in  matters  far  eafier.  So  that  be  it  granted  their  con¬ 
ceit  of  this  text  was  the  fame  which  is  now  commonly  conceived,  according  to  the  ufual 
rate  of  their  capacity  then,  it  will  not  hurt  a  better  interpretation.  But  why  did  not  Chrift, 
feeing  their  error,  inform  them  ?  for  good  caufe,  it  was  his  profeifed  method  not  to  teach 
them  all  things  at  all  times,  but  each  thing  in  due  place  and  feafon.  Chrift  faid,  Luke 
xxii.  that  “  he  who  had  no  fword,  fhould  fell  his  garment  and 'buy  one:”  the  difciples 
took  it  in  a  manifeft  wrong  fenfe,  yet  our  Saviour  did  not  there  inform  them  better.  He 
told  them,  “  it  was  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle’s  eye,”  than  a  rich  man  in 
at  heaven-gate.  They  were  “  amazed  exceedingly he  explained  himfelf  to  mean  of 
thofe  “  who  truft  in  riches,”  Mark  x.  “  They  were  amazed  then  out  of  meafure,”  for  fo 
Mark  relates  it.;  as  if  his  explaining  had  increafed  their  amazement  in  fuch  a  plain  cafe, 
and  which  ^concerned  fo  nearly  their  callingto  be  informed  in.  Good  reafon  therefore,  if 
Chrift  at  that  time  did  not  ftand  amplifying,  to  the  thick  prejudice  and  tradition  wherein 
they  were,  this  queftion  of  more  difficulty,  and  lefs  concernment  to  any  perhaps  of  them 
in  particular.  Yet  did  he  not  omit  to  fow  within  them  the  feeds  of  a  fufficient  determin¬ 
ing,  againft  the  time  that  his  promifed  fpirit  ffiould  bring  all  things  to  their  memory.  He 
had  declared  in  their  hearing  not  long  before,  how  diftant  he  was  from  aboliffiing  the  law 
itfelf  of  divorce  ;  he  had  referred  them  to  the  inftitution  ;  and  after  all  this,  gives  them  a 
let  anfwer,  from  which  they  might  colled  what  was  clear  enough,  that  “  all  men  can¬ 
not  receive  allfayings,”  ver.  11.  If  fuch  regard  be  had  to  each  man’s  receiving  of  mar¬ 
riage  or  fingle  life,  what  can  arife,  that  the  fame  chriftian  regard  ffiould  not  be  had  in 
Jmoft  necelfary  divorce  ?  All  which  inftruCted  both  them  and  us,  that  it  befeemed  his  dif¬ 
ciples  to  learn  the  deciding  of  this  queftion,  which  hath  nothing  new  in  it,  firft  by  the  in¬ 
ftitution,  then  by  the  general  grounds  of  religion,  not  by  a  particular  faying  here  and 
there,  tempered  and  levelled  only  to  an  incident  occafion,  the  riddance  of  a  tempting  af- 
fault.  For  what  can  this  be  but  weak  and  ffiallow  apprehenfion,  to  forfake  the  ftandard 
principles  of  inftitution,  faith,  and  charity  ;  then  to  be  blank  and  various  at  every  occur¬ 
rence  in  fcripture,  and  in  a  cold  Spafm  of  fcruple,  to  rear  peculiar  docfrines  upon  the 
place,  that  ffiall  bid  the  gray  authority  of  moft  unchangeable  and  fovereign  rules  to  ftand 
by  and  be  contradicted  ?  Thus  to  this  evangelic  precept  of  famous  difficulty,  which  for 
thefe  many  ages  weakly  underftood,  and  violently  put  in  practice,  hath  made  a  ffiambles 
rather  than  an  ordinance  of  matrimony,  I  am  firm  a  truer  expofition  cannot 'be  given.  If 
this  or  that  argument  here  ufed,  pleafe  not  every  one,  there  is  no  fcarcity  of  arguments, 
any  half  of  them  will  fuffice.  Gr  ffiould  they  .ail  fail,  as  truth  itfelf  can  fail  as  loon,  I 
ftiould  content  me  with  the  inftitution  alone  to  wage  this  controverfv,  and  not  diftruft  to 
evince.  If  any  meed  it  not,  the  happier  ;  yet  chriftians  ought  to  ftudy  earneftly  what  may 
be  another’s  need..  But  if,  as  mortal  mifchances  are,  fome  hap  to  need  it,  let  them  be 
lure  they  abufe  not,  and  give  God  his  thanks,  who  hath  revived  this  remedy,  not  too 
late  for  them,  and  fcowered  off  an  inveterate  milexpofition  from  the  gofpel :  a  work  not 
to  periffi  by  the  vain  breath  or  doom  of  this  age.  Our  next  induftry  ffiall  be,  under  the 
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fame  guidance,  to  try  with  what  fidelity  that  remaining  paflage  in  the  Epiftles  touching 
this  matter,  hath  been  commented. 

i  Cor.  vii.  10,  &c. 

10.  “  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  &c.” 

1 1.  “  And  let  not  the  hufband  put  away  his  wife.” 

THIS  intimates  but  what  our  Saviour  taught  before,  that  divorce  is  not  rafhly  to  be 
made,  but  reconcilement  to  be  perfuaded  and  endeavoured,  as  oft  as  the  caufe  can 
have  to  do  with  reconcilement,  and  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  blamelefs  nature  •,  which 
may  have  reafon  to  depart,  though  feldomeft  and  laft  from  charitable  love,  yet  fometimes 
from  friendly,  and  familiar,  and  fomething  oftner  from  conjugal  love,  which  requires 
not  only  moral,  but  natural  caufes  to  the  making  and  maintaining-,  and  may  be  warrant- 
ably  excufed  to  retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  juftly  feeks,  and  the  ill  requitals 
which  unjuftly  it  finds.  For  nature  hath  her  Zodiac  alfo,  keeps  her  great  annual  circuit 
over  human  things,  as  truly  as  the  fun  and  planets  in  the  firmament ;  hath  her  anomalies, 
hath  her  obliquities  in  alcenfions  and  declinations,  acceffes  and  recefTes,  as  blamelefly  as 
they  in  heaven.  And  fitting  in  her  planetary  orb  with  two  reins  in  each  hand,  one  ftrait, 
the  other  loofe,  tempers  the  courfe  of  minds  as  well  as  bodies  to  feveral  conj unCtions  and 
oppofitions,  friendly  or  unfriendly  afpeCfs,  confenting  ofteft  with  reafon,  but  never  con¬ 
trary.  This  in  the  effeCt  no  man  of  meaneft  reach  but  daily  fees  and  though  to  every 
one  it  appear  not  in  the  caufe,  yet  to  a  clear  capacity,  well  nurtured  with  good  reading  and 
oblervation,  it  cannot  but  be  plain  and  vifible.  Other  expofition  therefore  than  hath  been 
given  to  former  places  that  give  light  to  thefe  two  fummary  verfes,  will  not  be  needful : 
fave  only  that  thefe  precepts  are  meant  to  thofe  married  who  differ  not  in  religion. 

“  But  to  the  reft  fpeak  I,  not  the  Lord  ■,  if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not, 
and  fhe  be  pleafed  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.” 

Now  follows  what  is  to  be  done,  if  the  perfons  wedded  be  of  a  different  faith.  The 
common  belief  is,  that  a  chriftian  is  here  commanded  not  to  divorce,  if  the  infidel  pleafe 
to  flay,  though  it  be  but  to  vex,  or  to  deride,  or  to  feduce  the  chriftian.  This  doftrine 
will  be  the  eafy  work  of  a  refutation.  The  other  opinion  is,  that  a  chriftian  is  here  con¬ 
ditionally  permitted  to  hold  wedlock  with  a  mifbeliever  only,  upon  hopes  limited  by  chri¬ 
ftian  prudence,  which  without  much  difficulty  fhall  be  defended.  That  this  here  fpoken 
by  Paul,  not  by  the  Lord,  cannot  be  a  command,  thefe  reafons  avouch.  Firft,  the  law 
of  Mofes,  Exod.  xxxiv.  16.  Deut.  vii.  3,  6.  interpreted  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
two  infallible  authors,  commands  to  divorce  an  infidel  not  for  the  fear  only  of  a  ceremo¬ 
nious  defilement,  but  of  an  irreligious  feducement,  feared  both  in  refpeCl  of  the  believer 
himfelf,  and  of  his  children  in  danger  to  be  perverted  by  the  mifbelievir.g  parent,  Nehem. 
xiii.  24,  26.  And  Peter  Martyr  thought  this  a  convincing  reafon.  If  therefore  the 
legal  pollution  vanifhing,  have  abrogated  the  ceremony  of  this  law,  fo  that  a  chriftian 
may  be  permitted  to  retain  an  infidel  without  uncleannefs,  yet  the  moral  reafon  of  divor¬ 
cing  ftands  to  eternity,  which  neither  apoftle  nor  angel  from  heaven  can  countermand. 
All  that  they  reply  to  this,  is  their  human  warrant,  that  God  will  preferve  us  in  our  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  command  againft  the  danger  of  feducement.  And  fo  undoubtedly  he  will, 
it  we  underftand  his  commands  aright ;  if  we  turn  not  this  evangelic  permiflion  into  a 
legal,  and  yet  illegal  command  ;  if  we  turn  not  hope  into  bondage,  the  charitable  and 
free  hope  of  gaining  another,  into  the  forced  and  fervile  temptation  of  lofing  our  felves : 
but  more  of  this  beneath.  Thus  thefe  words  of  Paul  by  common  dodhine  made  a  com¬ 
mand,  are  made  a  contradiction  to  the  moral  law. 

Secondly,  Not  the  law  only,  but  the  gofpel  from  the  law,  and  from  itfelf,  requires 
even  iflrthe  fame  chapter,  where  divorce  between  them  of  one  religion  is  fo  narrowly  for¬ 
bid. 
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bid,  rather  than  our  chriftian  love  fliould  come  into  danger  of  backfliding,  to  forfake  all 
relations  how  near  foever,  and  the  wife  exprefly,  with  promife  of  a  high  reward,  Mat. 
xix.  And  he  who  hates  not  father  or  mother,  wile  or  children,  hindering  his  chriftian 
courfe,  much  more  if  they  defpife  or  afiault  it,  cannot  be  a  dilciple,  Luke  xiv.  How 
can  the  apoftle  then  command  us  to  love  and  continue  in  that  matrimony,  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  bids  us  hate,  and  forfake  ?  They  can  as  foon  teach  our  faculty  of  refpiration  to  con¬ 
tract  and  to  dilate  itlelf  at  once,  to  breathe  and  to  fetch  breath  in  the  fame  inftant,  as  teach 
our  minds  how  to  do  fuch  contrary  ads  as  thefe  towards  the  fame  objeCt,  and  as  they 
mult  be  done  in  the  fame  moment.  For  either  the  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  her  hatred  to 
our  religion  will  work  powerfully  againft  the  love  of  her  fociety,  or  the  love  of  that  v.  ill 
by  degrees  flatter  out  all  our  zealous  hatred  and  forfaiting,  and  foon  enfnare  us  to  unchri* 
ftianly  compliances. 

Thirdly,  In  marriage  there  ought  not  only  to  be  a  civil  love,  but  fuch  a  love  as  Chrift 
loves  his  church ;  but  where  the  religion  is  contrary  without  hope  of  converfion,  there 
can  be  no  love,  no  faith,  no  peaceful  fociety,  (they  of  the  other  opinion  confefs  it)  nay 
there  ought  not  to  be,  further  than  in  expedation  of  gaining  a  foul ;  when  that  ceafes, 
we  know  God  hath  put  an  enmity  between  the  feed  of  the  woman,  and  the  feed  of  the 
ferpent.  Neither  fliould  we  “  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord,”  as  the  prophet  told  Jehcfaphat, 
2  Chron.  xix.  And  this  apoftle  himfelf  in  another  place  warns  us  that  we  be  not  une¬ 
qually  yoked  with  infidels,”  2  Cor.  vi.  for  that  there  can  be  no  fellowfhip,  no  communion,  no 
concord  between  fuch.  Outward  commerce  and  civil  intercourfe  cannot  perhaps  be  avoided; 
but  true  friendfhip  and  familiarity  there  can  be  none.  How  vainly  therefore,  not  to  fay  how 
impioufly  would  the  moft  inward  and  dear  alliance  of  marriage  or  continuance  in  marriage 
be  commanded,  where  true  friendlhip  is  confefled  impoffible  ?  For  fay  they,  we  are  forbid 
here  to  marry  with  an  infidel,  not  bid  to  divorce.  But  to  rob  the  words  thus  of  their 
full  fenfe,  will  not  be  allowed  them  :  it  is  not  faid,  enter  not  into  yoke,  but  “  be  not  une¬ 
qually  yoked which  plainly  forbids  the  thing  in  prefent  aft,  as  well  as  in  purpofe  :  and 
his  manifeft  conclufion  is,  not  only  that  “  we  fliould  not  touch,”  but  that  having  touched, 
“  we  fliould  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  feparate  with  the  promife  of  a  blefling 
thereupon,  that  “  God  will  receive  us,  will  be  our  father,  and  we  his  fons  and  daughters,” 
ver.  17,  18.  Why  we  fliould  ftay  with  an  infidel  after  the  expence  of  all  our  hopes,  can  be 
but  for  a  civil  relation  ;  but  why  we  fhould  depart  from  a  feducer,  fetting  afide  the  mif- 
conftruftion  of  this  place,  is  from  a  religious  neceflity  of  departing.  The  worfe  caufe 
therefore  of  flaying  (if  it  be  any  caufe  at  all,  for  civil  government  forces  it  not)  muftnot 
overtop  the  religious  caufe  of  feparating,  executed  with  fuch  an  urgent  zeal,  and  luch  a 
proftrate  humiliation  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  What  God  hates  to  join,  certainly  he  can¬ 
not  love  fliould  continue  joined  :  it  being  all  one  in  matter  of  ill  confequence,  to  marry, 
or  to  continue  married  with  an  infidel,  fave  only  fo  long  as  we  wait  willingly,  and  with  a 
fafe  hope.  St.  Paul  therefore  citing  here  a  command  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  for  fo  he 
terms  it,  that  we  fliould  feparate,  cannot  have  bound  us  with  that  which  he  calls  his  own, 
whether  command  or  counfel,  that  we  fliould  not  feparate. 

Which  is  the  fourth  reafon,  for  he  himfelf  takes  care  left  we  fliould  miftake  him,  “  but 
to  the  reft  fpeak  I,  not  the  Lord.”  If  the  Lord  fpake  not,  then  man  fpake  it,  and  man 
hath  no  lordfhip  to  command  the  confcience  :  yet  modern  interpreters  will  have  it  a  com¬ 
mand,  maugre  St.  Paul  himfelf,  they  will  make  him  a  prophet  like  Caiaphas,  to  fpeak  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  not  thinking,  nay  denying  to  think ;  though  he  difavow  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  Lord,  his  word  fliall  not  be  taken  ;  -though  an  apoftle,  he  fha’l  be 
borne  down  in  his  own  epiftle,  by  a  race  of  expofitors  who  prefume  to  know  from  whom 
he  fpake,  better  than  he  himfelf.  Paul  depofes  that  the  Lord  fpeaks  not  this ;  they,  that 
the  Lord  fpeaks  it:  can  this  be  lefs  than  to  brave  him  with  a  full-faced  contradiction  ? 
Certainly  to  fuch  a  violence  as  this,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  expounding,  what  a  man  fliould 
anfwer  I  know  not,  unlefs  that  if  it  be  their  pleafure  next  to  put  a  gag  into  the  apoftle’s 
mouth,  they  are  already  furnifhed  with  a  commodious  audacity  toward  the  attempt. 
Beza  would  feem  to  Ihun  the  contradictory,  by  telling  us  that  the  Lord  fpake  it  not  in 

perfon. 
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perfon,  as  he  did  the  former  precept.  But  how  many  other  do&rines  doth  St.  Paul 
deliver,  which  the  Lord  fpake  not  In  perfon,  and  yet  never  ufes  this  preamble  but 
in  things  indifferent  ?  So  long  as  we  receive  him  for  a  meffenger  of  God,  for 
him  to  ftand  forting  fentences,  what  the  Lord  fpake  in  perfon,  and  what  he, 
not  the  Lord  in  perfon,  would  be  but  a  chill  trifling,  and  his  readers  might 
catch  an  ague  the  while.  But  if  we  fhall  fupply  the  grammatical  Ellipfis  regu  • 
larly,  and  as  we  muft  in  the  fame  tenfe,  all  will  be  then  clear,  for  we  cannot  fupply 
it  thus,  to  the  reft  I  fpeak,  the  Lord  fpake  not ;  but  I  fpeak,  the  Lord  fpeaks  not.  If 
then  the  Lord  neither  fpake  in  perfon,  nor  fpeaks  it  now,  the  apoftle  teftifying  both,  it 
follows  duly,  that  this  can  be  no  command.  Forfooth  the  fear  is,  left  this  not  being  a 
command,  would  prove  an  evangelic  counfel,  and  fo  make  way  for  fupererogations.  As 
if  the  apoftle  could  not  fpeak  his  mind  in  things  indifferent,  as  he  doth  in  four  or  five  fe- 
veral  places  of  this  chapter  with  the  like  preface  of  not  commanding,  but  that  the  doubted 
inconvenience  of  fupererogating  mufFneeds  rufh  in.  And  how  adds  it  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  (for  this  alfo  they  object)-  whenas  the  apoftle  by  his  chriftian  prudence  guides  us  in 
the  liberty  which  God  hath  left  us  to,  without  command  ?  Could  not  the  fpirit  of  God 
inftruct  us  by  him  what  was  free,  as  well  as  what  was  not  ?  But  what  need  I  more,  when 
Cameron  an  ingenuous  writer,  and  in  -high  efteern, '  folidly  confutes  the  furmife  of  a  com¬ 
mand  here,  and  among  other -words  hath  thefe  •,  that  “  when  Paul  fpeaks  as  an  apoftle, 
he  ufes  this  form,”  The  Lord  faith,  not  I,  ver.  io.  44  but  as  a  private  man  he  faith,  I. 
fpeak, ;  not  the  Lord.”  And  thus  alfoall  the  prime  fathers,  Auftin,  Jerom,  and  the  reft 
.  underftood  this  place. 

Fifthly,  The  very  ftating  of  the  que’ftion  declares  this  to  be  no  command ;  “  If  any 
brother  hath, an  unbelieving  wife,  and  (he  be  pleafed  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put 
her  away;”  ;-  For  the  Greek  word  cwevlovitT  does  not  imply  only  her  being  pleafed  to  ftay, 
but  his- being  pleafed  to  let  her  ftay  ;  it  muft  be  a  confent  of  them  both.  Nor  can  the 
force-of  this  word  be  rendered  lefts,  without  either  much  negligence  or  iniquity  of  him  that 
ctherwife .  tranfhites  it.  And  thus  the  Greek  church  alfo  and  their  fynods  underftood  it, 
■who  belt  knew  what  their  own  language  meant,  as  appears  by  Matthseus  Monachus,  an 
author  fet  forth  by  Leunclavius,  and  of  antiquity  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Balfamon,  who 
writes  upon  the  canons  of  the  apoftles :  this  author  in  his  chap.  64  Thatmarriage  is  not  to  be 
i  made  with  heretics, ’’thus  recites  the  fecond  canon  of  the  6th  Synod:  “  As  to  the  Corinthians, 
Paul  determines ;  If  the  believing  wife  chufe  to  live  with  the  unbelieving  hufband,  or  the  be- 
;  lieving  hufband  with  the  unbelievingwife.  Mark, faith  he,  how  the  apoftle  here  condefcends* 
if  the  believer  pleafe  to  dwell  with  the  unbeliever  *,  fo  that  if  he  pleafe  not,  out  of  doubt  the 
marriage  is  difiblved.  And  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  fo  in  the  beginning,  and  thus  preach¬ 
ed.”  And  thereupon  gives  an  example  of  one,  who  though  not  deferted,  yet  by  the  de- 
cree  of  Theodotus  the  patriarch,  divorced  an  unbelieving  wife.  What  therefore  depends 
in  the  plain  ftate  of  this  queftion  on  the  confent  and  well  liking  of  them  both,  muft  not  be 
•a  command.  Lay  next  the  latter  end  of  the  nth  verfe  to  the  12  th  (for  wherefore  elfe  is 
f  logic  taught  us  ?)  in  a  difcreet  axiom,  as  it  can  be  no  other  by  the  phrafe  ;  “  The  Lord 
'faith,  Let  not  the  hufband  put  away  his  wife  :  but  I  fay.  Let  him  not  put  away  a  mifbe- 
lieving  wife.”  This  founds  as  if  by  the  judgment  of  Paul,  a  man  might  put  away  any 
wife  but  the  mifbelieving  •,  or  elfe  the  parts  are  not  difcrete,  or  diflentany,  for  both  con¬ 
clude  not  putting  away,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  form  the  propofition  is  ridiculous.  Of 
necefiity  therefore  the  former  part  of  this  fentence  muft  be  conceived,  as  underftood,  and 
fflently  granted,  that  although  the  Lord  command  to  divorce  an  infidel,  yeti,  not  the 
L.ord  command  you  ?  No,  but  give  my  judgment,  that  for  feme  evangelic  reafons  a  chri¬ 
ftian  may  be  permitted  not  to  divorce  her.  Thus  while  we  reduce  the  brevity  of  St.  Paul 
-to  a  plainer  ferife,  by  the  needful  fupply  of  that  which  was  granted  between  him  and  the 
Corinthians,  the  very  logic  of  his  fpeech  extracts  him  confeffing  that  the  Lord’s  command 
lay  in  a  feeming  contrariety  to  this  his  counfel :  and  that  he  meant  not  to  thruft  out  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Lord  by  a  new  one  of  his  own,  as  one  nail  drives  another,  but  to  releafe  us 
irum  the  rigour  of  it,  by  the  right  of  the  gofpel,  fo  far  forth  as  a  charitable  caufe  ieadsjjs 
-  -  on 
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in  the  hope  of  winning  another  foul  without  the  peril  of  lofing  our  own.  For  this  is  the 
glory  of  the  gofpel,  to  teach  us  that  *  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,’  i  Tim  i. 
not  the  drudging  out  a  poor  and  worthlefs  duty  forced  from  us  by  the  tax  and  tale  of  fo 
many  letters.  This  dodtrine  therefore  can  be  no  command,  but  it  muft  contradict  the 
moral  law,  the  gofpel,  and  the  Apoftle  himfelf,  both  elfewhere  and  here  alfo  even  in  the 
adt  of  fpeaking. 

If  then  it  be  no  command,  it  muft  remain  to  be  a  permiftion,  and  that  not  abfolute,  for 
fo  it  would  be  ftill  contrary  to  the  law,  but  with  fuch  a  caution  as  breaks  not  the  law, 
but  as  the  manner  of  the  gofpel  is,  fulfils  it  through  charity.  The  law  had  two  reafons, 
the  one  was  ceremonial,  the  pollution  that  all  Gentiles  were  to  the  Jews  ;  this  the  vifion 
of  Peter  had  abolifhed,  Adis  x.  and  cleanfed  all  creatures  to  the  ufe  of  a  chriftian.  The 
Corinthians  underftood  not  this,  but  feared  left  dwelling  in  matrimony  with  an  unbeliever, 
they  were  defiled.  The  Apoftle  difeuffes  that  fcruple  with  an  evangelic  reafon,  fhewing 
them  that  although  God  heretofore  under  the  law,  not  intending  the  converfion  of  the 
Gentiles,  except  fome  fpecial  ones,  held  them  as  polluted  things  to  the  Jew,  yet  now 
purpofing  to  call  them  in,  he  hath  purified  them  from  that  legal  uncleanneis  wherein  they 
flood,  to  ufe  and  to  be  ufed  in  a  pure  manner. 

For  faith  he,  “  The  unbelieving  hufband  is  fanclified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving- 
wife  is  fandtified  by  the  hufband,  elfe  were  your  children  unclean;  but  now  they  are  holy.” 
That  is,  they  are  fandlified  to  you,  from  that  legal  impurity  which  you  fo  fear  ;  and  are: 
brought  into  a  near  capacity  to  be  holy,  if  they  believe,  and  to  have  free  accefs  to  holy  things. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  being  God’s  creatures,  a  chriftian  hath  power  to  ufe  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  proper. ufe ;  in  as  much  as  now,  “  all  things  to  the  pure  are  become  pure.” 
In  this  legal  refpedl  therefore  ye  need  not  doubt  to  continue  in  marriage  with  an  unbeliever. 
Thus  others  alfo  expound  this  place,  and  Cameron  efpecially.  This  reafon  warrants  us 
only  what  we  may  do  without  fear  of  pollution,  does  not  bind  us  that  we  muft.  But  the 
other  reafon  of  the  law  to  divorce  an  infidel  was  moral,  the  avoiding  of  enticement  from 
the  true  faith.  This  cannot  lhrink  ;  but  remains  in  as  full  force  as  ever,  to  fave  the  adluai 
chriftian  from  the  fnare  of  a  mifbeliever.  Yet  if  a  chriftian  full  of  grace  and  fpiri  ual  gifts, 
finding  the  mifbeliever  not  frowardly  affedted,  fears  not  a  feducing,but  hopes  rather  a  gain¬ 
ing,  who  fees  not  that  this  moral  reafon  is  not  violated  by  not  divorcing,  which  the  law 
commanded  to  do,  but  better  fulfilled  by  the  excellence  of  the  gofpel. working  through  cha¬ 
rity  ?  For  neither  the  faithful  is  feduced,  and  the  unfaithful  is  either  faved,  or  with  all 
difeharge  of  love  and  evangelic  duty,  fought  to  be  faved.  But  contrary-wife  if  the  infirm 
chriftian  fhall  be  commanded  here  againft  his  mind,  againft  his  hope,  and  againft  his 
ftrength,  to  dwell  with  all  the  fcandals,  the  houfhold  perlecutions,  or  alluring  temptations 
of  an  infidel,  how  is  not  the  gofpel  by  this  made  harfher  than  the  law,  and  more  yoking  ? 
Therefore  the  Apoftle  ere  he  deliver  this  other  reafon  why  we  need  not  in  all  hafte  put 
away  an  infidel,  his  mind  mifgiving  him,  left  he  ftiould  feem  to  be  the  impofer  of  a  new 
command,  flays  not  for  method,  but  with  an  abrupt  fpeed  inferts  the  declaration  cf 
their  liberty  in  this  matter. 

“  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart  *,  a  brother  or  a  filler  is  not  under 
bondage  in  fuch  cafes :  but  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.” 

But  if  the  unbelieving  depart.”]  This  cannot  be  reftrained  to  local  departure  only  ;  for 
who  knows  not  that  an  offenfive  fociety  is  worfe  than  a  forfaking.  If  his  purpofe  of  co¬ 
habitation  be  to  endanger  the  life,  or  the  confcience,  Beza  himfelf  is  half  perfuaded,  that 
this  may  purchafe  to  the  faithful  perfon  the  fame  freedom  that  a  defertion  may  ;  and  lb 
Gerard  and  others  whom  he  cites.  If  therefore  he  depart  in  affection  ;  if  he  depart 
from  giving  hope  of  his  converfion  ;  if  he  diflurb,  or  feoff  at  religion,  feduce,  or  tempt ; 
if  he  rage,  doubtlefs  not  the  weak  only,  but  the  flrong  may  leave  him  :  if  not  for  fear, 
yet  for  the  dignity’s  fake  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  liable  to  all  bafe  affronts,  merely 
for  the  worfhipping  of  a  civil  marriage.  I  take  therefore  “  departing”  to  be  as  large  as 
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the  negative  of  being  well  pleafed :  that  is,  if  he  be  not  pleafed  for  the  prefent  to  live 
lovingly,  quietly,  inoffenfively,  fo  as  may  give  good  hope  •,  which  appears  well  by  that 
which  follows. 

“  A  brother  or  a  filler  is  not  under  bondage  in  fuch  cafes.”]  If  St.  Paul  provide  ferioufly 
againft  the  bondage  of  a  chriftian,  it  is  not  the  only  bondage  to  live  unmarried  for  a  de¬ 
ferring  infidel,  but  to  endure  his  prefence  intolerably,  to  bear  indignities  againft  his  re¬ 
ligion  in  words  or  deeds,  to  be  wearied  with  feducements,  to  have  idolatries  and  fuper- 
ftitions  ever  before  his  eyes,  to  be  tormented  with  impure  and  prophane  converfation  ; 
this  mull  needs  be  bondage  to  a  chriftian  :  is  this  left  all  unprovided  for,  without  remedy, 
or  freedom  granted  ?  Undoubtedly  no  •,  for  the  Apoftle  leaves  it  further  to  be  confidered 
with  prudence,  what  bondage  a  brother  or  filler  is  not  under,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but 
as  he  fpeaks  himfelf  plurally,  “  in  fuch  cafes.” 

“  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.”]  To  peace,  not  to  bondage,  not  to  brabbles  and 
contentions  with  him  who  is  not  pleafed  to  live  peaceably,  as  marriage  and  chriftianity  re¬ 
quire.  And  where  ftrife  arifes  from  a  caufe  hopelefs  to  be  allayed,  what  better  way  to 
peace  than  by  feparating  that  which  is  ill  joined  ?  It  is  not  divorce  that  firft  breaks  the 
peace  of  a  family,  as  fome  fondly  comment  on  this  place,  but  it  is  peace  already  broken, 
which,  when  other  cures  fail,  can  only  be  reftored  to  the  faultlefs  perfon  by  a  neceffary 
divorce.  And  St.  Paul  here  warrants  us  to  feek  peace,  rather  than  to  remain  in  bondage4 
If  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,  why  fhould  we  not  follow  him  ?  why  fliould  we  mifer- 
ably  flay  in  perpetual  difcord  under  a  fervitude  not  required  ? 

“  For  what  knoweft  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  fhalt  fave  thy  hufband,”  &c.]  St. 
Paul  having  thus  cleared  himlelf,  not  to  go  about  the  mining  of  our  chriftian  liberty,  not 
to  cafb  a  lnare  upon  us,  which  to  do  he  fo  much  hated,  returns  now  to  the  fecond  reafon 
of  that  law,  to  put  away  an  infidel  for  fear  of  feducement,  which  he  does  not  here  con¬ 
tradict  with  a  command  now  to  venture  that  •,  but  if  neither  the  infirmity  of  the  chriftian, 
nor  the  ftrength  of  the  unbeliever  be  feared,  but  hopes  appearing  that  he  may  be  won, 
he  judges  it  no  breaking  of  that  law,  though  the  believer  be  permitted  to  forbear  di¬ 
vorce,  and  can  abide,  without  the  peril  of  feducement,  to  offer  the  charity  of  a  falvation 
to  wife  or  hufband,  which  is  the  fulfilling,  not  the  tranfgreffmg  of  that  law  j  and  well 
worth  the  undertaking  with  much  hazard  and  patience.  For  what  knoweft  thou  whether 
thou  fhalt  fave  thy  wife,  that  is,  till  all  means  convenient  and  poflible  with  difcretion 
and  probability,  as  human  things  are,  have  been  ufed.  For  Chrift  himfelf  fends  not 
our  hope  on  pilgrimage  to  the  world’s  end ;  but  fets  it  bounds,  beyond  which  we  need 
not  wait  on  a  brother,  much  lefs  on  an  infidel.  If  after  fuch  a  time  we  may  count  a  pro- 
fefling  chriftian  no  better  than  a  Heathen,  after  lefs  time  perhaps  we  may  ceafe  to  hope 
of  a  heathen,  that  he  will  turn  chriftian.  Otherwife,  to  bind  us  harder  than  the  law,  and 
tell  us  we  are  not  under  bondage,  is  mere  mockery.  If  till  the  unbeliever  pleafe  to  part, 
we  may  not  ftir  from  the  houfe  of  our  bondage,  then  certain  this  our  liberty  is  not 
grounded  in  the  purchafe  of  Chrift,  but  in  the  pleafure  of  a  mifcreant.  What  knows 
the  loyal  hufband,  whether  he  may  not  fave  the  adultrefs  ?  he  is  not  therefore  bound 
to  receive  her.  What  knows  the  wife,  but  fhe  may  reclaim  her  hufband  who  hath  deferted 
her  ?  Yet  the  reformed  churches  do  not  enjoin  her  to  wait  longer  than  after  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fummons.  Beza  himfelf  here  befriends  us  with  a  remarkable 
fpeech,  “  What  could  be  firmly  conftituted  in  human  matters,  if  under  pretence  of  ex¬ 
pediting  grace  from  above,  it  fhould  be  never  lawful  for  us  to  leek  our  right  ?”  And  yet 
in  other  cafes  not  lefs  reafonable  to  obtain  a  m oft  juft  and  needful  remedy  by  divorce,  he 
turns  the  innocent  party  to  a  talk  of  prayers  beyond  the  multitude  of  beads  and  rofaries, 
to  beg  the  gift  of  chaftity  in  recompence  of  an  injurious  marriage.  But  the  Apoftle  is 
evident  enough,  “we  are  not  under  bondage  ;”  milling  that  he  writes  to  thofe  who  are 
not  ignorant  what  bondage  is,  to  let  fupercilious  determiners  cheat  them  of  their  freedom. 

God 
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God  hath  called  us  to  peace,  and  fo  doubtlefs  hath  left  in  our  hands  how  to  obtain  it  fea- 
fonably  •,  if  it  be  not  our  own  choice  to  fit  ever  like  novices  wretchedly  fervile. 

Thus  much  the  Apoftle  in  this  queftion  between  chriftian  and  pagan,  to  us  now  of 
little  ufe  ;  yet  fuppoling  it  written  for  our  inftrublion,  as  it  may  be  rightly  applied,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  difference  between  a  true  believer  and  a  heretic,  or  any  one  truly 
religious  either  deferted  or  feeking  divorce  from  any  one  grofly  erroneous  or  prophane,  may 
be  referred  hither.  For  St.  Paul  leaves  us  here  the  folution  not  of  this  cafe  only,  which 
little  concerns  us,  but  of  fuch  like  cafes,  which  may  occur  to  us.  For  where  the  reafons 
directly  fquare,  who  can  forbid  why  the  verdibt  fhould  not  be  the  fame  ?  But  this  the  com¬ 
mon  writers  allow  us  not.  And  yet  from  this  text,  which  in  plain  words  give  liberty  to 
none,  unlefs  deferted  by  an  infidel,  they  collect  the  fame  freedom,  though  the  defertior 
be  not  for  religion,  which,  as  I  conceive,  they  need  not  do  •,  but  may,  without  draining, 
reduce  it  to  the  caufe  of  fornication.  For  firft,  they  confefs  that  defertion  is  feldom  with¬ 
out  a  juft  fufpicion  of  adultery  :  next,  it  is  a  breach  of  marriage  in  the  fame  kind,  and 
in  fome  fort  worfe  :  for  adultery,  though  it  give  to  another,  yet  it  bereaves  not  all  ;  but 
the  deferter  wholly  denies  all  right,  and  makes  one  flefh  twain,  which  is  counted  the  ab- 
foluteft  breach  of  matrimony,  and  caufes  the  other,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  commit 
fin,  by  being  fo  left.  Neverthelefs,  thofe  reafons  which  they  bring  of  eftablifhing  by  this 
place  the  like  liberty  from  any  defertion,  are  fair  and  folid  :  and  if  the  thing  be  lawful, 
and  can  be  proved  fo,  more  ways  than  one,  fo  much  the  fafer.  Their  arguments  I  fhall 
here  recite,  and  that  they  may  not  come  idle,  fhall  ufe  them  to  make  good  the  like  free¬ 
dom  to  divorce  for  other  caufes  ;  and  that  we  are  no  more  under  bondage  to  any  heinous 
default  againft  the  main  ends  of  matrimony,  than  to  a  defertion  :  .Firft  they  alledge  that 
to  1  Tim.  v.  8.  “  If  any  provide  not  for  thofe  of  his  own  houfe,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worfe  than  an  infidel.”  But  a  deferter,  fay  they,  “  can  have  no  care  of  them  who  are 
moft  his  own  •,  therefore  the  deferted  party  is  not  lefs  to  be  righted  againft  fuch  a  one, 
than  againft  an  infidel.”  With  the  fame  evidence  I  argue,  that  man  or  wife  who  hates  in 
wedloc,  is  perpetually  unfociable,  unpeaceful,  or  unduteous,  either  not  being  able,  or 
not  willing  to  perform  what  the  main  ends  of  marriage  demand  in  help  and  folace,  cannot 
be  faid  to  care  for  who  fhould  be  deareft  in  the  houfe  ;  therefore  is  worfe  than  an  infidel 
in  both  regards,  either  in  undertaking  a  duty  which  he  cannot  perform,  to  the  unde- 
ferved  and  unfpeakable  injury  of  the  other  party  fo  defrauded  and  betrayed,  or  not  per¬ 
forming  what  he  hath  undertaken,  whenas  he  may  or  might  have,  to  the  perjury  of  him- 
felf,  more  irreligious  than  heathenifm.  The  blamelefs  perfon  therefore  hath  as  good  a 
plea  to  fue  out  his  delivery  from  this  bondage,  as  from  the  defertion  of  an  infidel.  Since 
moft  writers  cannot  but  grant  that  defertion  is  not  only  a  local  abfence,  but  an  intolerable 
lociety;  or  if  they  grant  it  not,  the  reafons  of  St.  Paul  grant  it,  with  as  much  leave  as 
they  grant  to  enlarge  a  particular  freedom  from  paganifm,  into  a  general  freedom  from 
any  defertion.  Secondly,  they  reafon  from  the  likenefs  of  either  faft,  ‘  che  fame  lofs  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  deferted  by  a  chriftian,  as  by  an  infidel,  the  fame  peril  of  temptation.’ 
And  I  in  like  manner  affirm,  that  if  honeft  and  free  perfons  may  be  allowed  to  know  w  hat 
is  moft  to  their  own  lofs,  the  fame  lofs  and  difcontent,  but  worfe  difquiet,  with  continual 
mifery  and  temptation,  refides  in  the  company,  or  better  called  the  perfecution  of  an  unfit, 
or  an  unpeaceable  confort,  than  by  his  defertion.  For  then  the  deferted  may  enjoy  himfelf 
at  leaft.  And  he  who  deferts  is  more  favourable  to  the  party  whom  his  prefence  afflibh, 
than  that  importunate  thing  which  is  and  will  be  ever  converfant  before  the  eyes,  a  loyal 
and  individual  vexation.  As  for  thofe  who  ftill  rudely  urge  it  no  lofs  to  marriage,  no 
defertion,  fo  long  as  the  fleffi  is  prefent,  and  offers  a  benevolence  that  hates,  or  is  juftly 
hated  ;  I  am  not  of  that  vulgar  and  low  perfuafion,  to  think  fuch  forced  embracements 
as  thefe  worth  the  honour,  or  the  humanity  of  marriage,  but  far  beneath  the  foul  of  a 
rational  and  free-born  man.  Thirdly,  they  fay  ‘It  is  not  the  infidelity  of  the  deferter, 
but  the  defertion  of  the  infidel,  from  which  the  Apoftle  gives  this  freedom  •/  and  I  join, 
Vol.  I.  S  f  that 
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that  the  apoftle  could  as  little  require  our  fubjedtion  to  an  unfit  and  injurious  bondage 
prefent,  as  to  an  infidel  abfenti  To  free  us  from  that  which  is  an  evil  by  being  diftant, 
and  not  from  that  which  is  an  inmate,  and  in  the  bofom  evil,  argues  an  improvident  and 
carelefs  deliverer.  And  thus  all  occafions,  which  way  foever  they  turn,  are  not  unoffi- 
cious  to  adminifter  fomething  which  may  conduce  to  explain,  or  to  defend  the  aflertion 
of  this  book  touching  divorce.  I  complain  of  nothing,  but  that  it  is  indeed  too  copi¬ 
ous  to  be  the  matter  of  a  difpute,  or  a  defence,  rather  to  be  yielded,  as  in  the  beft  ages, 
a  thing  of  common  reafon,  not  of  controverfy.  What  have  I  left  to  fay  ?  I  fear  to  be 
more  elaborate  in  fuch  a  perfpicuity  as  this  ;  left  I  fhould  feem  not  to  teach,  but  to  up¬ 
braid  the  dulnefs  of  an  age;  not  to  commune  with  reafon  in  men,  but  to  deplore  the 
lofs  of  reafon  from  among  mear  this  only,  and  not  the  want  of  more  to  fay,  is  the 
limit  of  my  difcourfe. 

Who  among  the  Fathers  have  interpreted  the  words  of  Chrift  concerning  divorce,  as 
is  here  interpreted  -,  and  what  the  civil  law  of  chriftian  emperors  in  the  primitive 
church  determined. 

Although  teftimony  be  in  logic  an  argument  rightly  called  <c  inartificial,’*  and  doth 
not  folidly  fetch  the  truth  by  multiplicity  of  authors,  nor  argue  a  thing  falfe  by  the  few 
that  hold  fo  ;  yet  feeing  moft  men  from  their  youth  fo  accuftom,  as  not  to  fcan  reafon, 
nor  clearly  to  apprehend  it,  but  to  truft  for  that  the  names  and  numbers  of  fuch,  as 
have  got,  and  many  times  undefervedly,  the  reputation  among  them  to  know  much  ; 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  vulgar  alfo  of  teachers,  who  are  as  blindly  by  whom  they  fancy- 
led,  as  they  lead  the  people,  it  will  not  be  amifs  for  them  who  had  rather  lift  themfelves 
under  this  weaker  fort,  and  follow  authorities,  to  take  notice  that  this  opinion  which  I 
bring,  hath  been  favoured,  and  by  fome  of  thofe  affirmed,  who  in  their  time  were  able 
to  carry  what  they  taught,  had  they  urged-  it,  through  all  Chriftendom  -,  or  to  have  left 
it  fuch  a  credit  with  all  good  men,  as  they  who  could  not  boldly  ufe  the  opinion,  would 
have  feared  to  cenfure  it.  But  fince  by  his  appointment  on  whom  the  times  and  feafons 
wait,  every  point  of  doctrine  is  not  fatal  to  be  thoroughly  fifted  out  in  every  age  ;  it  will 
be  enough  for  me  to  find,  that  the  thoughts  of  wifeft  heads  heretofore,  and  hearts  no 
lefs  reverenced  for  devotion  have  tended  this  way,  and  contributed  their  lot  in  fome 
good  meafure  towards  this  which  hath  been  here  attained.  Others  of  them,  and  modern 
efpecially,  have  been  as  full  in  the  aflertion,  though  not  fo  full  in  the  reafon  ;  fo  that 
either  in  this  regard,  or  in  the  former,  I  fhall  be  manifeft  in  a  middle  fortune  to  meet  the 
praife  or  difpraife  of  being  fomething  firft. 

But  I  defer  not  what  I  undertook  to  fhew,  that  in  the  church  both  primitive  and 
reformed,  the  words  of  Chrift  have  been  underftood  to  grant  divorce  for  other  caufes 
than  adultery  •,  and  that  the  word  Fornication  in  marriage  hath  a  larger  fenfe  than  that 
commonly  fuppofed. 

Juftin  Martyr  in  his  firft  apology,  written  within  fifty  years  after  St.  John  died,  relates 
a  ftory  which  Eufebius  tranfcribes,  that  a  certain  matron  of  Rome,  the  wife  of  a  vicious 
hufband,  herfelf  alfo  formerly  vicious,  but  converted  to  the  faith,  and  perfuading  the 
fame  to  her  hufband,  at  leaft  the  amendment  of  his  wicked  life  ;  upon  his  not  yielding 
to  her  daily  entreaties  and  perfuafions  in  this  behalf,  procured  by  law  tc  be  divorced 
from  him.  This  was  neither  for  adultery,  nor  defertion,  but  as  the  relation  fays, 
“  efteeming  it  an  ungodly  thing  to  be  the  confort  of  bed  with  him,  who  againft  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  right  fought  out  voluptuous  ways.”  Suppofe  he  endeavoured  fome  un¬ 
natural  abufe,  as  the  Greek  admits  that  meaning,  it  cannot  yet  be  called  adultery  ;  it 
therefore  could  be  thought  worthy  of  divorce  no  otherwife  than  as  equivalent,  or  worfe  ; 
and  other  vices  will  appear  in  other  refpedts  as  much  divorcive.  Next,  it  is  faid  her 
friends  advifed  her  to  ftay  a  while ;  and  what  reafon  gave  they  ?  not  becaufe  ■  they 
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held  unlawful  what  (he  purpofed,  but  becaufe  they  thought  fhe  might  longer  yet  hope 
his  repentance.  She  obeyed,  till  the  man  going  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  re¬ 
ported  to  grow  (till  more  impenitent,  not  for  any  adultery  or  defertion,  whereof  neither 
can  be  gathered,  but  faith  the  Martyr,  and  fpeaks  it  like  one  approving,  ‘  left  (he  fliould 
be  partaker  of  his  unrighteous  and  ungodly  deeds,  remaining  in  wedloc,  the  communion  of 
bed  and  board  with  fuch  a  perfon,  (lie  left  him  by  a  lawful  divorce.  This  cannot  but 
give  us  the  judgment  of  the  church  in  thofe  pure  and  next  to  apoftolic  times.  For 
how  elfe  could  the  woman  have  been  permitted,  or  here  not  reprehended  ?  and  if  a 
wife  might  then  do  this  without  reproof,  a  hufband  certainly  might  no  lefs,  if  not 
more. 

Tertullian  in  the  fame  age,  writing  his  fourth  Book  againft  Marcion,  witnefies  “  that 
Chrift  by  his  anfwer  to  the  Pharifees,  protected  the  conftitution  of  Mofes  as  his  own, 
and  directed  the  inftitution  of  the  Creator,”  for  I  alter  not  his  Carthaginian  phrafe  ; 
<c  he  excufed  rather  than  deftroyed  the  conftitution  of  Mofes  ;  I  fay,  he  forbid  condi¬ 
tionally,  if  any  one  therefore  put  away,  that  he  may  marry  another :  fo  that  if  he  pro¬ 
hibited  conditionally,  then  not  wholly  ;  and  what  he  forbad  not  wholly,  he  permitted 
otherwife,  where  the  caufe  ceafes  for  which  he  prohibited  that  is,  when  a  man  makes 
it  not  the  caufe  of  his  putting  away,  meerly  that  he  may  marry  again.”  Chrift  teaches 
not  contrary  to  Mofes,  the  juftice  of  divorce  hath  Chrift  the  afferter  :  he  would  not  have 
marriage  feparate,  nor  kept  with  ignominy,  permitting  then  a  divorce  ;”  and  gueffes 
that  this  vehemence  of  our  Saviour’s  fentence  was  chiefly  bent  againft  Herod,  as  was 
cited  before.  Which  leaves  it  evident  how  Tertullian  interpreted  this  prohibition  of  our 
Saviour :  for  whereas  the  text  is,  ‘  Whofoever  putteth  away,  and  marrieth  another  -,y 
wherefore  (hould  Tertullian  explain  it,  “  Whofoever  putteth  away  that  he  may  marry 
another,”  but  to  flgnify  his  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  forbid  divorce  from  an  un¬ 
worthy  yoke,  but  forbid  the  malice  or  the  luft  of  a  needlefs  change,  and  chiefly  thofe 
plotted  divorces  then  in  ufe  ? 

Origen  in  the  next  century  teftifies  to  have  known  certain  who  had  the  government  of 
Churches  in  his  time,  who  permitted  fome  to  marry,  while  yet  their  former  hufbands 
lived,  and  excufes  the  deed,  as  done  “  not  without  caufe,  though  without  feripture,” 
which  confirms  that  caufe  not  to  be  adultery ;  for  how  then  was  it  againft  feripture  that 
they  married  again  ?  And  a  little  beneath,  for  I  cite  his  feventh  homily  on  Matthew, 
faith  he,  “  To  endure  faults  worfe  than  adultery  and  fornication,  feems  a  thing  unrea- 
fonable  ;”  and  difputes  therefore  that  Chrift  did  not  fpeak  by  “  way  of  precept,  but  as  it 
were  expounding.”  By  which  and  the  like  fpeeches,  Origen  declares  his  mind,  far  from 
thinking  that  our  Saviour  confined  all  the  caufes  of  divorce  to  adtual  adultery. 

Laftantius  of  the  age  that  fucceeded,  fpeaking  of  this  matter  in  the  6th  of  his  c  Infti- 
tutions,5  hath  thefe  words  :  “  But  left  any  think  he  may  circumfcribe  divine  precepts, 
let  this  be  added,  that  all  mifinterpreting,  and  occafion  of  fraud  or  death  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  he  commits  adultery  who  marries  the  divorced  wife -/and,  befides  the  crime  of 
adultery,  divorces  a  wife  that  he  may  marry  another.”  To  divorce  and  marry  another, 
and  to  divorce  that  he  may  marry  another,  are  two  different  things ;  and  imply  that 
Ladlantius  thought  not  this  place  the  forbidding  of  all  necefiary  divorce,  but  fuch  only 
as  proceeded  from  the  wanton  defire  of  a  future  choice,  not  from  the  burden  of  a  pre- 
fent  afHidtion. 

About  this  time  the  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain  decreed  the  hufband  excommunicate, 
“  if  he  kept  his  wife  being  an  adultrefs ;  but  if  he  left  her,  he  might  after  ten  years  be 
received  into  communion,  if  he  retained  her  any  while  in  his  houle  after  the  adultery 
known.”  The  council  of  Neocaefaria  in  the  year  314,  decreed.  That  if  the  wife  of  any 
Laic  were  convidled  of  adultery,  that  man  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  miniftry  :  if 
after  ordination  it  were  committed,  he  was  to  divorce  her  ;  if  not,  he  could  not  hold  his 
miniftry.  The  council  of  Nantes  condemned  in  feven  years  penance  the  hufband  that 
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would  reconcile  with  an  adultrefs.  But  how  proves  this  that  other  caufes  may  divorce  ? 
It  proves  thus  :  There  can  be  but  two  caufes  why  thefe  councils  enjoined  fo  ftridtly  the 
divorcing  of  an  adultrefs,  either  as  an  offender  againft  God,  or  againft  the  hufband ;  in 
the  latter  refpect  they  could  not  impofe  on  him  to  divorce  ;  for  every  man  is  the  mafter 
of  his  own  torgivenefs ;  who  fhall  hinder  him  to  pardon  the  injuries  done  againft  him- 
ielf  ?  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  divorce  of  an  adultrefs  was  commanded  by  thefe  three 
councils,  as  it  was  a  fin  againft  God  •,  and  by  all  confequence  they  could  not  but  believe 
that  other  fins  as  heinous  might  with  equal  juftice  be  the  ground  of  a  divorce. 

Bafil  in  his  73d  rule,  as  Chamier  numbers  it,  thus  determines ;  “  That  divorce  ought 
not  to  be,  unlefs  for  adultery,  or  the  hindrance  to  a  godly  life.”  What  doth  this 
but  proclaim  aloud  more  caufes  of  divorce  than  adultery,  if  by  other  fins  befides  this, 
in  wife  or  hufband,  the  godlinefs  of  the  better  perfon  may  be  certainly  hindered  and 
endangered  ? 

Epiphanius  no  lefs  ancient,  writing  againft  heretics,  and  therefore  fhould  him- 
felf  be  orthodoxal  above  others,  acquaints  us  in  his  fecond  book,  Tom.  i.  not  that  his 
private  perfuafion  was,  but  that  the  whole  church  in  his  time  generally  thought  other 
caufes  of  divorce  lawful  befides  adultery,  as  comprehended  under  that  name :  “  If”  faith 
he,  “  a  divorce  happen  tor  any  caufe,  either  fornication,  or  adultery,  or  any  hei¬ 
nous  fault,  the  word  of  God  blames  not  either  the  man  or  wife  marrying  again, 
nor  cuts  them  off  from  the  congregation,  or  from  life,  but  bears  with  the  infirmity  ; 
not  that  he  may  keep  both  wives,  but  that  leaving  the  former  he  may  be  lawfully  joined 
to  the  latter  :  the  holy  word,  and  the  holy  church  of  God  commiferates  this  man,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  be  otherwife  of  good  converfation,  and  live  according  to  God’s  law.”'  This 
place  is  clearer  than  expofition,  and  needs  no  comment. 

Ambrofe  on  the  16th  of  Luke,  teaches  “  that  all  wedloc  is  not  God’s  joining”  :  and 
to  the  xixth  of  Prov.  That  a  “  wife  is  prepared  of  the  Lord,”  as  the  old  Latin  tranflates 
it,  he  anfwers,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  it,  “  a  wife  is  fitted  by  the  Lord,  and  tem¬ 
pered  to  a  kind  of  harmony  •,  and  where  that  harmony  is,  there  God  joins ;  where  it  is 
not,  there  diffenfion  reigns,  which  is  not  from  God,  for  God  is  love.”  This  he  brings  to 
prove  the  marrying  of  Chriftian  with  Gentile  to  be  no  marriage,  and  confequently  di¬ 
vorced  without  fin :  but  he  who  fees  not  this  argument  how  plainly  it  ferves  to  divorce 
any  untunable,  or  unatonable  matrimony,  fees  little.  On  the  firft  to  the  Cor.  vii.  he 
grants  a  woman  may  leave  her  hufband  not  for  only  fornication,  “  but  for  apoftacy,  and 
inverting  nature,  though  not  marry  again  5  but  the  man  may  :”  here  are  caufes  of  di¬ 
vorce  affigned  other  than  adultery.  And  going  on,  he  affirms,  “  that  the  caufe  of  God 
is  greater  than  the  caufe  of  matrimony ;  that  the  reverence  of  wedloc  is  not  due  to  him 
who  hates  the  author  thereof ;  that  no  matrimony  is  firm  without  devotion  to  God  ;  that 
difhonour  done  to  God  acquits  the  other  being  deferted  from  the  bond  of  matrimony ; 
that  the  faith  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  kept  with  fuch.”  If  thefe  contorted  fentences  be 
aught  worth,  it  is  not  the  defection  that  breaks  what  is  broken,  but  the  impiety  ;  and  who 
then  may  not  for  that  caufe  better  divorce,  than  tarry  to  be  deferted  ?  or  thefe  grave  fay- 
ings  of  St.  Ambrofe  are  but  knacks. 

Jerom  on  the  19th  of  Matthew  explains,  that  for  the  caufe  of  fornication,  or  the 
“  fufpicion  thereof,  a  man  may  freely  divorce.”  What  can  breed  that  fufpicion,  but 
fundry  faults  leading  that  way  ?  By  Jerom’s  confent  therefore  divorce  is  free  not  only  for 
aftual  adultery,  but  for  any  caufe  that  may  incline  a  wife  man  to  the  juft  fufpicion 
thereof. 

Auftin  alfo  muft  be  remembered  among  thofe  who  hold  that  this  inftance  of  fornication 
gives  equal  inference  to  other  faults  equally  hateful,  for  which  to  divorce  :  and  therefore  in 
his  books  to  Pollentius  he  difputes  “  that  Infidelity,  as  being  a  greater  fin  than  adultery, 
ought  fo  much  the  rather  caufe  a  divorce.”  And  on  the  Sermon  on  the  mount,  under 
the  name  of  fornication  will  have  “idolatry,  or  any  harmful  fuperftition”  contained, 
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which  are  not  thought  to  difturb  matrimony  To  diredtly  as  Tome  other  obiimacies  and 
dilaffe&ions,  more  againft  the  daily  duties  of  that  covenant,  and  in  the  Eaftern  tongues 
not  unfrequently  called  fornication,  as  hath  been  fhewn.  “  Hence  is  underftood,”  faith 
he,  “  that  not  only  for  bodily  fornication,  but  for  that  which  draws  the  mind  from 
God’s  law,  and  foully  corrupts  it,  a  man  may  without  fault  put  away  his  wile,  and  a 
wife  her  hufband  ;  becaufe  the  Lord  excepts  the  caufe  of  fornication,  which  fornication 
we  are  conftrained  to  interpret  in  a  general  fenfe.”  And  in  the  firft  book  of  his  “  Re¬ 
tractations,”  chap  1 6.  he  retradts  not  this  his  opinion,  but  commends  it  to  ferious  con- 
fideration  •,  and  explains  that  he  counted  not  there  all  fin  to  be  fornication,  but  the 
more  deteftable  fort  of  fins.  The  caufe  of  fornication  therefore  is  not  in  this  dif- 
courfe  newly  interpreted  to  fignify  other  faults  infringing  the  duties  of  wedlock,  befides 
adultery. 

Laftly,  the  council  of  Agatha  in  the  year  506,  Can.  25.  decreed,  that  “  if  laymen 
who  divorced  without  fome  great  fault,  or  giving  no  probable  caufe,  therefore  divorced, 
that  they  might  marry  fome  unlawful  perl'on,  or  fome  other  man’s,  if  before  the  pro¬ 
vincial  bifhops  were  made  acquainted,  or  judgment  paft,  they  prefumed  this,  Excommu¬ 
nication  was  the  penalty.”  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the  caufe  of  divorce  were  fome 
great  offence,  or  that  they  gave  probable  caules  for  what  they  did,  and  did  not  therefore 
divorce  that  they  might  prelume  with  fome  unlawful  perfon,  or  what  was  another  man’s, 
the  cenfure  of  church  in  thofe  days  did  not  touch  them. 

Thus  having  alledged  enough  to  fhew,  after  what  manner  the  primitive  church  for 
above  500  years  underftood  our  Saviour’s  words  touching  divorce,  I  fhall  now,  with  a 
labour  left  difperft,  and  fooner  dilpatched,  bring  under  view  what  the  civil  law  of  thofe 
times  conftituted  about  this  matter  :  I  fay  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  honour  of  every 
true  civilian  to  ftand  for,'  rather  than  to  count  that  for  law,  which  the  Pontifical  canon 
had  enthralled  them  to,  and  inftead  of  interpreting  a  generous  and  elegant  law,  made 
them  the  drudges  of  a  blockifh  Rubric. 

Theodofius  and  Valendnian,  pious  emperors  both,  ordained  that  “  as  by  confent 
lawful  marriages  were  made,  fo  by  confent,  but  not  without  the  bill  of  divorce,  they 
might  be  diffolved  ;  and  to  diftolve  was  the  more  difficult,  only  in  favour  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.”  We  fee  the  wifdom  and  piety  of  that  age,  one  of  the  pureft  and  learnedeft  fince 
Chrift,  conceived  no  hindrance  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  but  that  a  divorce  mutually 
confented,  might  be  buffered  by  the  law,  efpecially  if  there  were  no  children,  or  if  there 
were,  careful  provifion  was  made.  And  further  faith  that  law  (fuppofing  there  wanted 
the  confent  of  either,)  “  We  defign  the  caufes  of  divorce  by  this  moft  wholefome  law; 
for  as  we  forbid  the  diftolving  of  marriage  without  juft  caufe,  fo  we  defire  that  a  hufband 
or  a  wife  diftreft  by  fome  adverfe  neceffity,  fhould  be  freed  though  by  an  unhappy,  yet 
a  neceflary  relief.”  What  dram  of  wifdom  or  religion  (for  charity  is  trueft  religion) 
could  there  be  in  that  knowing  age,  which  is  not  virtually  fummed  up  in  this  moft  juft 
law  ?  As  for  thofe  other  Chriftian  emperors,  from  Conftantine  the  firft  of  them,  finding 
the  Roman  law  in  this  point  fo  anfwerable  to  the  Mofaic,  it  might  be  the  likelieft  caufe 
why  they  altered  nothing  to  reftraint ;  but  if  aught,  rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and 
confideraticn  of  the  weaker  fex,  according  as  the  gofpel  feems  to  make  the  wife  more 
equal  to  her  hufband  in  thefe  conjugal  refpedts  than  the  law  of  Mofes  doth.  Therefore 
*  if  a  man  were  abfent  from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  fpace  not  heard  of,  though 
gone  to  war  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire,’  Ihe  might  divorce,  and  marry  another  by 
the  edidt  of  Conftantine  to  Dalmatius,  Co.  1.  5.  tit.  17.  And  this  was  an  age  of  the 
church,  both  ancient  and  cried  up  ftill  for  the  moft  flourifhing  in  knowledge  and  pious 
government  fince  the  apoftles.  But  to  return  to  this  Jaw  of  Theodofius,  with  this  ob- 
fervation  by  the  way,  that  ftill  as  the  church  corrupted,  as  the  clergy  grew  more  igno¬ 
rant,  and  yet  more  ufurping  on  the  magiftrate,  who  alfo  now  declined,  fo  ftill  divorce 
grew  more  reftrained  ;  though  certainly  if  better  times  permitted  the  thing  that  worfe 
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times  retrained,  it  would  not  weakly  argue  that  the  permiffion  was  better,  and  the  re- 
ftraint  worfe.  This  law  therefore  of  Theodofius,  wifer  in  this  than  the  mod  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  though  not  wifer  than  God  and  Mofes,  reduced  the  caufes  of  divorce  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number,  which  by  the  judicial  law  of  God,  and  all  recorded  humanity,  were  left 
before  to  the  bread  of  each  hufoand,  provided  that  the  difmifs  was  not  without  reafon- 
able  conditions  to  the  wife.  But  this  v/as  a  redraint  not  yet  come  to  extremes.  For  be- 
fides  adultery,  and  that  not  only  aCtual,  but  fufpeCted  by  many  figns  there  fet  down, 
any  fault  equally  punifhable  with  adultery,  or  equally  infamous,  might  be  the  caufe  of 
a  divorce.  Which  informs  us  how  the  wifed  of  thofe  ages  underdood  that  place  in 
the  gofpel,  whereby  not  the  pilfering  of  a  benevolence  was  confidered  as  the  main  and 
only  breach  of  wedloc,  as  is  now  thought,  but  the  breach  of  love  and  peace,  a  more 
holy  union  than  that  of  the  defh ;  and  the  dignity  of  an  honed  perfon  was  regarded, 
not  to  be  held  in  bondage  with  one  whofe  ignominy  was  infectious.  To  this  purpofe 
was  condituted  Cod.  1.  5.  tit.  17.  and  Authent.  collat.  4.  tit.  i.  Novell,  22.  where  Judi- 
nian  added  three  caufes  more.  In  the  1 17  Novell,  mod  of  the  fame  caufes  are  allowed, 
but  the  liberty  of  divorcing  by  confent  is  repealed  :  but  by  whom  ?  by  Judinian,  not  a 
wifer,  not  a  more  religious  emperor  than  either  of  the  former,  but  noted  by  judicious 
Writers  for  his  fickle  head  in  making  and  unmaking  laws  •,  and  how  Procopius,  a  good 
hidorian,  and  a  counfellor  of  date  then  living,  decyphers  him  in  his  other  actions,  I 
willingly  omit.  Nor  was  the  church  then  in  better  cafe,  but  had  the  corruption  of  a 
hundred  declining  years  fwept  on  it,  when  the  datute  of  “  Confent”  was  called  in  ;  which, 
as  I  faid,  gives  us  every  way  more  reafon  to  fufpeCt  this  redraint,  more  than  that 
liberty  :  which  therefore  in  the  reign  of  Judin,  the  fucceeding  emperor,  was  recalled, 
Novell.  140,  and  edablifhed  with  a  preface  more  wife  and  chridianly  than  for  thofe 
times,  declaring  the  necelfity  to  redore  that  Theodofian  law,  if  no  other  means  of  recon¬ 
cilement  could  be  found.  And  by  whom  this  law  was  abrogated,  or  how  long  after,  I 
do  not  find ;  but  that  thofe  other  caufes  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the  Greek  empire 
fubfided,  and  were  affented  to  by  that  church,  is  to  be  read  in  the  canons  and  ediCts 
compared  by  Photius  the  patriarch,  with  the  avertiments  of  Balfamon  and  Matthaeus 
Monachus  thereon. 

But  long  before  thofe  days,  Leo,  the  Son  of  Bafilius  Macedo,  reigning  about  the 
year  886,  and  for  his  excellent  wifdom  furnamed  the  “  Philofopher,”  condituted,  “  that 
in  cafe  of  madnefs,  the  hufband  might  divorce  after  three  years,  the  wife  after  five. 
Conditut.  Leon.  1 1 1,  112.  This  declares  how  he  expounded  our  Saviour,  and  derived 
his  reafons  from  the  inditution,  which  in  his  preface  with  great  eloquence  are  fet  down  ; 
whereof  a  paffage  or  two  may  give  fome  proof,  though  better  not  divided  from  the  red. 
“  There  is  not,”  faith  he,  “  a  thing  more  neceffary  to  preferve  mankind,  than  the  help 
given  him  from  his  own  rib  ;  both  God  and  nature  fo  teaching  us  :  which  being  fo,  it 
v/as  requifite  that  the  providence  of  law,  or  if  any  other  care  be  to  the  good  of  man, 
fnould  teach  and  ordain  thofe  things  which  are  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  married  per- 
fons,  and  confirm -the  end  of  marriage  purpofed  in  the  beginning,  not  thofe  things 
which  affiiCt  and  bring  perpetual  mifery  to  them.”  Then  anfwers  the  objection,  that 
they  are  one  fledi ;  “  If  matrimony  had  held  fo  as  God  ordained  it,  he  were-4  wicked 
that  would  didblve  it.  But  if  we  refpeCt  this  in  matrimony,  that  it  be  contracted  to  the 
good  of  both,  how  fhall  he,  who  for  fome  great  evil  feared,  perfuades  not  to  marry 
though  contracted,  not  perfuade  to  unmarry,  if  after  marriage  a  calamity  befall  P  Should 
we  bid  beware  left  any  fall  into  an  evil,  and  leave  him  helplefs  who  by  human  error ’is 
fallen  therein  ?  This  were  as  if  we  fhould  ufe  remedies  to  prevent  a  difeafe,  but  let  the 
fick  die  without  remedy.  The  reft  will  be  worth  reading  in  the  author. 

And  thus  we  have  the  judgment  firft  of  primitive  fathers;  next  of  the  imperial  law 
not  difallowed  by  the  univerfal  church  in  ages  of  her  belt  authority  *,  and  laftly,  of  the 
whole  Greek  church  and  civil  ftate,  incorporating  their  canons  and  edicts  together,  that 
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divorce  was  lawful  for  other  caufes  equivalent  to  adultery,  contained  under  the  word 
Fornication.  So  that  the  expofition  of  our  Saviour’s  fentence  here  alledged  hath  all 
thefe  ancient  and  great  afierters  j  is  therefore  neither  new  nor  licentious,  as  fome  would 
perfuade  the  commonalty  :  although  it  be  nearer  truth  that  nothing  is  more  new  than 
thofe  teachers,  themfelves,  and  nothing  more  licentious  than  fome  known  to  be,  whofe 
hypocrify  yet  fhames  not  to  take  offence  at  this  dodlrine  for  licence  i  whenas  indeed  they 
fear  it  would  remove  licence,  and  leave  them  but  few  companions. 

That  the  Pope’s  canon  law  encroaching  upon  civil  magidracy,  abolifhed  all  divorce  even 
for  adultery.  What  the  reformed  divines  have  recovered  ;  and  that  the  famoufed  of 
them  have  taught  according  to  the  affertion  of  this  book. 

But  in  thefe  Weftern  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  appear  almoft  unquedionable  that  the 
cited  law  of  Theodofius  and  Valentinian  flood  in  force  until  the  blinded:  and  corrupted  times 
of  popedom  difplaced  it.  For,  that  the  volumes  of  Judinian  never  came  into  Italy,  or 
beyond  lllyricum,  is  the  opinion  of  good  antiquaries.  And  that  only  manufcript  thereof 
found  in  Apulia,  by  Lotharius  the  Saxon,  and  given  to  the  dates  of  Pifa,  for  their  aid 
at  fea  againd  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  was  received  as  a  rarity  not  to  be  matched.  And 
although  the  Goths,  and  after  them  the  Lombards  and  Franks,  who  over-run  the  mod 
of  Europe,  except  this  ifland,  (unlefs  we  make  our  Saxons  and  Normans  a  limb  of  them) 
brought  in  their  own  cudoms,  yet  that  they  followed  the  Roman  laws  in  their  contracts 
and  marriages,  Agathias  the  Hidorian  is  alledged.  And  other  tedimonies  relate  that 
Alaricus  and  Theodoric  their  kings,  writ  their  datutes  out  of  this  Theodofian  Code, 
which  hath  the  recited  law  of  divorce.  Neverthelefs,  while  the  monarchs  of  Chriden- 
dom  were  yet  barbarous,  and  but  half-chridian,  the  popes  took  this  advantage  of  their 
weak  fuperdition,  to  raife  a  corpulent  law  out  of  the  canons  and  decretals  of  audacious 
prieds  j  and  prefumed  alfo  to  fet  this  in  the  front :  “  That  the  Conditutions  of  princes 
are  not  above  the  conditutions  of  Clergy,  but  beneath  them.”  Ufing  this  very  indance 
of  divorce  as  the  fird  prop  of  their  tyranny ;  by  a  falfe  confequence  drawn  from  a  paf- 
fage  of  Ambrofe  upon  Luke,  where  he  faith,  though  “  Man’s  law  grant  it,  yet  God’s 
law  prohibits  it :  whence  Gregory  the  pope,  writing  to  Theodlida,  infers  that  ecclefiadi- 
cal  courts  cannot  be  difib’ved  by  the  magidrate.  A  fair  conclufion  from  a  double  error. 
Fird,  in  faying  that  the  divine  law  prohibited  divorce  :  (for  what  will  he  make  of  Mo- 
fes  ?)  Next,  fuppofing  that  it  did,  how  will  it  follow,  that  whatever  Chrid  forbids  in  his 
evangelic  precepts,  fhould  be  haled  into  a  judicial  condraint  againd  the  pattern  of  a  di¬ 
vine  law  ?  Certainly  the  gofpel  came  not  to  enadl  fuch  compulfions.  In  the  mean  while 
we  may  note  here,  that  the  redraint  of  divorce  was  one  of  the  fird  fair  feeming  pleas 
which  the  Pope  had,  to  dep  into  fecular  authority,  and  with  his  antichridian  rigour  to 
abolifh  the  permiffive  law  of  Chridiart  Princes  conforming  to  a  facred  law-giver.  Which 
if  we  confider,  this  papal  and  unjuft  redridtion  of  divorce  need  not  be  fo  dear  to  us, 
fince  the  plaufible  redraining  of  that  was  in  a  manner  the  fird  loofening  of  antichriit, 
and  as  it  were,  the  fubftance  of  his  eldeft  horn.  Nor  do  wre  lefs  remarkably  owe  the 
fird  means  of  his  tall  here  in  England,  to  the  contemning  of  that  redraint  by  Henry  the 
Vlllth,  whofe  divorce  he  oppofed.  Yet  was  not  that  rigour  executed  anciently  in  fpiritual 
courts,  until  Alexander  the  Hid,  who  trod  upon  the  neck  of  Frederic  Barbarofla  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  fummoned  our  Henry  lid.  into  Normandy,  about  the  death  of  Becket.  Fie  it  was, 
that  the  worthy  author  may  be  known,  who  fird  actually  repealed  the  imperial  law  of 
divorce,  and  decreed  this  tyrannous  decree,  that  matrimony  for  no  caufe  lbould  be  dif- 
folved,  though  for  many  caufes  it  might  feparate  •,  as  may  be  feen  Decret.  Gregor.  1.  4. 
tit.  1 9.  and  in  other  places  of  the  canonical  tomes.  The  main  good  of  which  invention, 
wherein  it  confids,  who  can  tell  ?  but  that  it  hath  one  virtue  incomparable,  to  fill  all  Chrif- 
tendom  with  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  beyond  the  art  of  Balaams,  or  ot  devils.  Yet 

neither 
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neither  can  thefe,  though  fo  perverfe,  but  acknowledge  that  the  words  of  Chrift,  under 
the  name  of  fornication,  allow  putting  away  for  other  caufes  than  adultery,  both  from 
“  Bed  and  Board,”  but  not  from  the  “  Bond” ;  their  only  reafon  is,  becaufe  marriage 
they  believe  to  be  a  “  Sacrament.”  But  our  divines,  who  would  feem  long  fince  to  have 
renounced  that  reafon,  have  fo  forgot  themfelves,  as  yet  to  hold  the  abfurdity,  which 
but  for  that  reafon,  unlefs  there  be  fome  myftery  of  Satan  in  it,  perhaps  the  papift 
would  not  hold.  ’Tis  true,  we  grant  divorce  for  adtual  and  proved  adultery,  and  not 
for  iefs  than  many  tedious  and  unrepairable  years  of  defertion,  wherein  a  man  fhall  lofe 
all  his  hope  of  pofterity,  which  great  and  holy  men  have  bewailed,  ere  he  can  be  righted  ; 
and  then  perhaps  on  the  confines  of  his  old  age,  when  all  is  not  worth  the  while.  But 
grant  this  were  feafonably  done  ;  what  are  thefe  two  cafes  to  many  other,  which  afflict 
the  ftate  of  marriage  as  bad,  and  yet  find  no  redrefs  ?  What  hath  the  foul  of  man  de- 
ferved,  if  it  be  in  the  way  of  falvation,  that  it  fhould  be  mortgaged  thus,  and  may  not 
redeem  itfelf  according  to  confcience,  out  of  the  hands  of  fuch  ignorant  and  flothful 
teachers  as  thefe,  who  are  neither  able  nor  mindful  to  give  due  tendance  to  that  precious 
cure  which  they  raflily  undertake  ;  nor  have  in  them  the  noble  goodnefs  to  confider 
thefe  diftreffes  and  accidents  of  man’s  life,  but  are  bent  rather  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
tithe  and  oblation  ?  Yet  if  they  can  learn  to  follow,  as  well  as  they  can  feek  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  fhall  diredt  them  to  a  fair  number  of  renowned  men,  worthy  to  be  their  leaders, 
who  will  commend  to  them  a  doctrine  in  this  point  wifer  than  their  own  ;  and  if  they 
be  not  impatient,  it  will  be  the  fame  dodtrine  which  this  treatife  hath  defended. 

Wicklef,  that  Englifhman  honoured  of  God  to  be  the  firft  preacher  of  a  general  re¬ 
formation  to  all  Europe,  was  not  in  this  thing  better  taught  of  God,  than  to  teach 
among  his  chiefeft  recoveries  of  truth,  “  that  divorce  is  lawful  to  the  Chriftian  for 
many  other  caufes  equal  to  adultery.”  This  book  indeed,  through  the  poverty  of  our 
libraries,  I  am  forced  to  cite  from  “  Arnifeus  of  Halberftad  on  the  Rite  of  marriage,” 
who  cites  it  from  Corafius  of  Touloufe,  c.  4.  Cent.  Sect,  and  he  from  Wicklef, 
1.  4.  Dial.  c.  2  1.  So  much  the  forrier,  for  that  I  never  looked  into  an  author  cited  by 
his  adverfary  upon  this  occafion,  but  found  him  more  conducible  to  the  queftion  than  his 
quotation  rendered  him. 

Next,  Luther,  how  great  a  fervant  of  God  1  in  his  book  of  “  conjugal  Life”  quoted 
by  Gerard  out  of  the  Dutch,  allows  divorce  for  the  obftinate  denial  of  conjugal  duty  ; 
and  “  that  a  man  may  fend  away  a  proud  Vafhti,  and  marry  an  Either  in  herltead.”  It 
feems,  if  this  example  fhall  not  be  impertinent,  that  Luther  meant  not  only  the  refu- 
fal  of  benevolence,  but  a  ftubborn  denial  of  any  main  conjugal  duty  •,  or  if  he  did  not, 
it  will  be  evinced  from  what  he  allows.  For  out  of  queftion,  with  men  that  are  not  bar¬ 
barous,  love  and  peace,  and  fitnefs,  will  be  yielded  as  elfential  to  marriage,  as  corporal 
benevolence.  “  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,  faith  St.  Paul,  and  have  not  cha¬ 
rity,  it  profits  me  nothing.”  So  though  the  body  proftitute  itfelf  to  whom  the  mind 
affords  no  other  love  or  peace,  but  conftant  malice  and  vexation,  can  this  bodily  bene¬ 
volence  deferve  to  be  called  a  marriage  between  Chriftians  and  rational  Creatures  ? 

Melanfton,  the  third  great  luminary  of  reformation,  in  his  book  “  concerning  mar¬ 
riage,”  grants  divorce  for  cruel  ufage,  and  danger  of  life,  urging  the  authority  of  that 
Theodofian  law,  which  he  efteems  written  with  the  grave  deliberation  of  godly  men  ; 
“  and  that  they  who  rejedl  this  law,  and  think  it  difagreeing  from  the  gofpel,  under- 
ftand  not  the  difference  of  law  and  gofpel  ;  that  the  magiftrate  ought  not  only  to  defend 
life,  but  to  fuccour  the  weak  confcience  ;  left  broke  with  grief  and  indignation,  it  re- 
linquifh  prayer,  and  turn  to  fome  unlawful  thing.”  What  if  this  heavy  plight  of  def- 
pair  arife  from  other  difcontents  in  wedloc,  which  may  go  to  the  foul  of  a  good  man 
more  than  the  danger  of  his  life,  or  cruel  ufing,  which  a  man  cannot  be  liable  to  ?  l'up- 
pofe  it  be  ingrateful  ufage,  fuppofe  it  be  perpetual  fpight,  and  difobedience,  fuppofe 
a  hatred  i  fhall  not  the  magiftrate  free  him  from  this  difquiet  which  interrupts  his  pray¬ 
ers. 
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ers,  and  difturbs  the  courfe  of  his  fervice  to  God  and  his  country  all  as  much,  and  brings 
him  fuch  a  mifery,  as  that  he  more  defires  to  leave  his  life,  than  fears  to  lofe  it  ?  Shall 
not  this  equally  concern  the  office  of  civil  protection,  and  much  more  the  charity  of  a 
true  church  to  remedy  ? 

Erafmus,  who  for  learning  was  the  wonder  of  his  age,  both  in  his  Notes  on  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  on  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  in  a  large  and  eloquent  difcourfe,  and  in  his 
anfwer  to  Phimoftomus,  a  papift,  maintains  (and  no  proteftant  then  living  contradicted 
him)  that  the  words  of  Chrift  comprehend  many  other  caufes  of  divorce  under  the  name 
of  fornication. 

Bucer,  (whom  our  famous  Dr.  Rainolds  was  wont  to  prefer  before  Calvin)  in  his  com¬ 
ment  on  Matthew,  and  in  his  fecond  book  “  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,”  treats  of  di¬ 
vorce  at  large,  to  the  fame  effeCt  as  is  written  in  “  the  DoCtrine  and  Diicipline  of  divorce” 
lately  publiffied,  and  the  tranflation  is  extant :  whom,  left  I  fhould  be  thought  to  have 
wrefted  to  mine  own  purpofe,  take  fomething  more  out  of  his  49th  chapter,  which  I 
then  for  brevity  omitted.  “  It  will  be  the  duty  of  pious  princes,  and  all  who  govern 
church  or  commonwealth,  if  any,  whether  husband  or  wife,  fhall  affirm  their  want  of 
fuch  who  either  will,  or  can  tolerably  perform  the  neceffary  duties  of  married  life,  to 
grant  that  they  may  feek  them  fuch,  and  marry  them  ;  if  they  make  it  appear  that  fuch 
they  have  not.”  This  book  he  wrote  here  in  England,  where  he  lived  the  greateft  ad¬ 
mired  man ;  and  this  he  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Vlth. 

Fagius,  ranked  among  the  famous  divines  of  Germany,  whom  Frederic,  at  that  time 
the  Palatine,  fent  for  to  be  the  reformer  of  his  dominion,  and  whom  afterwards  Eng¬ 
land  fought  to,  and  obtained  of  him  to  come  and  teach  her,  differs  not  in  this  opinion 
from  Bucer,  as  his  notes  on  the  Chaldee  Paraphraft  well  teflify. 

The  whole  Church  of  Strasburgh  in  her  moft  flourifhing  time,  when  Zellius,  Hedio, 
Capito,  and  other  great  divines  taught  there,  and  thofe  two  renowned  magiftrates,  Far- 
rerus  and  Sturmius  governed  that  commonwealth  and  academy  to  the  admiration  of  all 
Germany,  hath  thus  in  the  2 1  ft  article :  “  We  teach,  that  if  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  yea,  or  againft  it,  divorces  happen,  to  do  according  to  God’s  word,  Dent.  xxiv.  1. 
Mat.  xix.  1  Cor.  vii.  and  the  obfervation  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  chriftian  con- 
ftitution  of  pious  Caefars.” 

Peter  Martyr  feems  in  word  our  eafy  adverfary,  but  is  indeed  for  us :  toward 
which,  though  it  be  fomething  when  he  faith  of  this  opinion,  “  that  it  is  not  wicked, 
and  can  hardly  be  refuted,”  this  which  follows  is  much  more  ;  “  I  fpeak  not  here,  faith 
he,  of  natural  impediments,  which  may  fo  happen,  that  the  matrimony  can  no  longer 
hold :  but  adding,  that  he  often  wondered,  how  the  ancient  and  moft  Chriftian  empe¬ 
rors  eftablifhed  thofe  laws  of  divorce,  and  neither  Ambrofe,  who  had  fuch  influence  up¬ 
on  the  laws  of  Theodofius,  nor  any  of  thofe  holy  fathers  found  fault,  nor  any  of  the 
churches,  why  the  magiftrates  of  this  day  fliould  be  fo  loth  to  conftitute  the  fame. 
Perhaps  they  fear  an  inundation  of  divorces,  which  is  not  likely  whenas  we  read  not 
either  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  that  they  were  much  frequent  where 
they  were  moft  permitted.  If  they  judge  chriftian  men,  worfe  than  Jews  or  Pagans, 
they  both  injure  that  name,  and  by  this  reafon  will  be  conftrained  to  grant  divorces 
the  rather ;  becaufe  it  was  permitted  as  a  remedy  of  evil,  for  who  would  remove  the 
medicine,  while  the  difeafe  is  yet  fo  rife  ?”  This  being  read  both  in  “  his  common  places,” 
and  on  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  with  what  we  fhall  relate  more  of  him  yet  ere  the 
end,  fets  him  abfolutely  on  this  fide.  Not  to  infift  that  in  both  thefe,  and  other  places 
of  his  commentaries,  he  grants  divorce  not  only  for  defertion,  but  for  the  feducement 
and  fcandalous  demeanour  of  a  heretical  confort. 

Mufculus,  a  divine  of  no  obfcure  fame,  diftinguifhes  between  the  religious  and  the 
civil  determination  of  divorce  •,  and  leaving  the  civil  wholly  to  the  lawyers,  pronounces 
a  confcionable  divorce  for  impotence  not  only  natural,  but  accidental,  if  it  be  durable. 

Vol.  L  T  t  His 
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His  equity,  it  feems,  can  enlarge  the  words  of  Chrift,  to  one  caufe  more  than  adultery  5 
why  may  not  the  realon  of  another  man  as  wife,  enlarge  them  to  another  caufe  ? 

Gualter  of  Zuric,  a  well-known  judicious  commentator,  in  his  homilies  on  Matthew, 
allows  divorce  for  “  Leprofy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  renders  unfit  for  wedloc,” 
and  calls  this  rather  “  a  nullity  of  marriage  than  a  divorce.5’  And  who,  that  is  not 
himfelf  a  mere  body,  can  reftrain  all  the  unfitnefs  of  marriage,  only  to  a  corporeal  defect  ? 

Hemingius,  an  author  highly  efteemed,  and  his  works  printed  at  Geneva,  writing  of 
;divo.rce,  confeffes  that  learned  men  “  vary  in  this  queftion,  fome  granting  three  caufes- 
thereof,  fome  five,  others  many  more”  ;  he  himfelf  -gives  us  fix,  Adultery,  Defection, 
Inability,  Error,  Evil-ufage,  and  Impiety,  ufing  argument  that  Chrift  under  one  fpecial 
contains  the  whole  kind,  and  under  the  name  and  example  of  fornication,  he  includes 
other  caufes  equipollent.”  This  difcourfe  he  wrote  at  the  requeft  of  many  who  had  the 
judging  of  thefe  caufes  in  Denmark,  and  Norway,  who  by  all  likelihood  followed  his 
advice. 

Hunnius,  a  doctor  of  Wittenberg,  well  known  both  in  divinity,  and  other  arts,  on  the 
xixth  of  Matth.  affirms,  “  That  the  exception  of  fornication  expreffed  by  our  Saviour, 
excludes  not  other  caufes  equalling  adultery,  or  deftrudtive  to  the  fubftantials  of  ma¬ 
trimony  ;  but  was  oppofed  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  who  made  divorce  for  every 
light  caufe.” 

Felix  Bidenbachius,  an  eminent  divine  in  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg,  affirms,  “  That 
the  obftinate  refufal  of  conjugal  due,  is  a  lawful  caufe  of  divorce ;  and  gives  an  infiance,, 
that  the  confiftory  of  that  ftate  fo  judged.” 

Gerard  cites  Harbardus,  an  author  not  unknown,  and  Arnifeus  cites  Wigandus, 
both  yielding  divorce  in  cafe  of  cruel  ufageg  and  another  author,  who  teftifies  to 
“  have  feen  in  a  dukedom  of  Germany,  Marriages  disjoined  for  fome  implacable  enmi¬ 
ties  arifing.” 

Beza,  one  of  the  ftridtefi  againft  divorce,  denies  it  not  “  for  danger  of  life  from  a? 
heretic,  or  importunate  folicitation  to  do  aught  againft  religion  :  and  counts  it  “  all  one 
whether  the  heretic  defert,  or  would  ftay  upon  intolerable  conditions.”  But  this  deci- 
fion  well  examined,  will  be  found  of  no  folidity.  For  Beza  would  be  afked  why,  if  God 
fo  ftriftly  exacft  our  ftay  in  any  kind  of  wedlock,  we  had  not  better  ftay  and  hazard  a 
murdering  for  religion  at  the  hand  of  a  wife  or  hufband,  as  he  and  others  enjoin  us  to 
ftay  and  venture  it  for  all  other  caufes  but  that  ?  and  why  a  man’s  life  is  not  as  well  and 
warrantably  faved  by  divorcing  from  an  orthodox  murderer,  as  a  heretical  ?  Again,  if 
defertion  be  confeffied  by  him  to  confift  not  only  in  the  forfaking,  but  in  the  unfufferable 
conditions  of  flaying,  a  man  may  as  well  deduce  the  lawfulnefs  of  divorcing  from  any 
intolerable  conditions  (if  his  grant  be  good,  that  we  may  divorce  thereupon  from  a  heretic) 
as  he  can  deduce  it  lawful  to  divorce  from  any  deferter,  by  finding  it  lawful  to  divorce  from 
a  deferring  infidel.  For  this  is  plain,  if  St.  Paul’s  permiffion  to  divorce  an  infidel  deferter, 
infer  it  lawful  for  any  malicious  defertion,  then  doth  Beza’s  definition  of  a  deferter,  transfer 
itfelf  with  like  facility  from  the  caufe  of  religion,  to  the  caufe  of  malice,  and  proves  it 
as  good  to  divorce  from  him  who  intolerably  ftays,  as  from  him  who  purpofely  departs  , 
and  leaves  it  as  lawful  to  depart  from  him  who  urgently  requires  a  wicked  thing,  though 
profeffing  the  fame  religion,  as  from  him  who  urges  a  heatheniffi  or  fuperftitious 
compliance  in  a  different  faith.  For  if  there  be  fuch  neceffity  of  our  abiding,  we  ought 
rather  to  abide  the  utmoft  for  religion,  than  for  any  other  caufe  ■,  feeing  both  the  caufe 
of  our  ftay  is  pretended  our  religion  to  marriage,  and  the  caufe  of  our  fuffering  is  fup- 
pofed  our  conftant  marriage  to  religion.  Beza  therefore,  by  his  own  definition  of  a  de¬ 
ferter,  juftifies  a  divorce  from  any  wicked  or  intolerable  conditions  rather  in  the  fame 
religion  than  in  a  different. 

Aretius,  a  famous  divine  of  Bern,  approves  many  caufes  of  divorce  in  his  “  Problems,” 
and  adds,  “  that  the  laws  and  confiftories  of  Switzerland  approve  them  alfo.  As  firft, 

2  adultery, 
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adultery,  and  that  not  atftual  only,  but  intentional ;  alledging  Matthew  v.  Whofoevet 
looketh  to  luft,  hath  committed  adultery  already  in  his  heart.  Whereby,  faith  he,  our 
Saviour  (hews  that  the  breach  of  matrimony  may  be  not  only  by  outward  a£t,  but  by  the 
heart  and  defire ;  when  that  hath  once  poffeffed,  it  renders  the  converfation  intolerable, 
and  commonly  the  fatft  follows.”  Other  caufes  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  confenting 
in  moil  with  the  imperial  laws,  may  be  read  in  the  author  himfelf,  who  avers  them  “  to 
be  grave  and  weighty.”  All  thefe  are  men  of  name  in  divinity ;  and  to  thefe,  if  need 
were,  might  be  added  more.  Nor  have  the  Civilians  been  all  fo  blinded  by  the  canon,  as 
not  to  avouch  the  juftice  of  thofe  old  permiftions  touching  divorce. 

Alciat  of  Milain,  a  man  of  extraordinary  wifdomand  learning,  in  thefixth  book  of  his 
cc  Parerga,”  defends  thofe  imperial  laws,  “  not  repugnant  to  the  go  (pel,  as  the  church 
then  interpreted.  For,  faith  he,  the  ancients  underftood  him  feparate  by  man,  whom 
paffions  and  corrupt  affedtions  divorced,  not  if  the  provincial  bifhops  firft  heard  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  judged,  as  the  council  of  Agatha  declares  :”  and  on  fome  part  of  the  Code  he 
names  Ifidorus  Hifpalenfis,  the  firft  computer  of  canons,  “  to  be  in  the  fame  mind.”  And 
in  the  former  place  gives  his  opinion  “  that  divorce  might  be  more  lawfully  permitted 
than  ufury.” 

Corafius,  recorded  by  Helvicus  among  the  famous  lawyer,  hath  been  already  cited 
of  the  fame  judgment. 

Wefembechius,  a  much-named  Civilian,  in  his  comment  on  this  law  defends  it,  and 
affirms,  “  That  our  Saviour  excluded  not  other  faults  equal  to  adultery  ;  and  that  the 
word  fornication  figniftes  larger  among  the  Hebrews  than  with  us,  comprehending  every 
fault  which  alienates  from  him  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  and  that  the  primitive  church 
interpreted  fo.” 

Grotius,  yet  living,  and  of  prime  note  among  learned  men,  retires  plainly  from  the 
canon  to  the  ancient  civility,  yea,  to. the  Mofaic  law,  “  as  being  moft  juft  and  undeceiv- 
able.”  On  the  5th  of  Matth.  he  faith,  “  That  Chrift  made  no  civil  laws,  but  taught  us 
how  to  ufe  law  :  that  the  law  fent  not  a  hufband  to  the  judge  about  this  matter  of  divorce, 
but  left  him  to  his  own  confcience  •,  that  Chrift  therefore  cannot  be  thought  to  fend  him  ; 
that  adultery  may  be  judged  by  a  vehement  fufpicion ;  that  the  exception  of  adultery  feems 
an  example  of  other  like  offences  proves  it  from  the  manner  of  fpeech,  the  maxims  of 
law,  the  reafon  of  charity,  and  common  equity.” 

Thefe  authorities,  without  long  fearch,  I  had  to  produce,  all  excellent  men,  fome  of 
them  fuch  as  many  ages  had  brought  forth  none  greater :  almoft  the  meaneft  of  them 
might  deferve  to  obtain  credit  in  a  Angularity  ;  what  might  not  then  all  of  them  joined  in 
an  opinion  fo  confonant  to  reafon  ?  For  although  fome  fpeak  of  this  caufe,  others  of  that, 
why  divorce  may  be,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  neceffary  enlargement  of  that  textual  ftrait- 
nefs,  leave  the  matter  to  equity,  not  to  literal  bondage  ;  and  fo  the  opinion  clofes.  Nor 
could  I  have  wanted  more  teftimonies,  had  the  caufe  needed  a  more  folicitous  enquiry. 
But  herein  the  fatisfadfion  of  others  hath  been  ftudied,  not  the  gaining  of  more  affurance 
to  mine  own  perfuafion  :  although  authorities  contributing  reafon  withal,  be  a  good  con¬ 
firmation  and  a  welcome.  But  God  (I  folemnly  atteft  him  !)  with-held  from  my  know¬ 
ledge  the  confenting  judgment  of  thefe  men  fo  late,  until  they  could  not  be  my  inftruc- 
tors,  but  only  my  unexpected  witneftes  to  partial  men,  that  in  this  work  I  had  not  given  the 
worft  experiment  of  an  induftry  joined  with  integrity,  and  the  free  utterance,  tho’  of  an 
unpopular  truth.  Which  yet  to  the  people  of  England  may,  if  God  fo  pleafe,  prove  a 
■memorable  informing  ;  certainly  a  benefit  which  was  intended  them  long  fince  by  men  of 
higheft  repute  for  wifdom  and  piety,  Bucer  and  Erafmus.  Only  this  one  authority  more, 
whether  in  place  or  out  of  place,  I  am  not  to  omit ;  which  if  any  can  think  a  fmall  one, 

I  muft  be  patient,  it  is  no  fmaller  than  the  whole  afiembled  authority  of  England  both 
church  and  ftate  ;  and  in  thofe  times  which  are  on  record  for  the  pureft  and  fincereft  that 
ever  Pnone  yet  on  the  reformation  of  this  ifland,  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  That 
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worthy  prince,  having  utterly  abolifhed  the  canon  law  out  of  his  dominions,  as  his  father 
did  before  him,  appointed  by  full  vote  of  parliament,  a  committee  of  two  and  thirty 
chofen  men,  divines  and  lawyers,  of  whom  Cranmer  the  archbifhop,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
Walter  Haddon  ("not  without  the  afiiftance  of  Sir  John  Cheeke  the  king’s  tutor,  a  man  at 
that  time  counted  the  Iearnedeft  of  Englifhmen,  and  for  piety  not  inferior)  were  the  chief, 
to  frame  a-new  fome  ecclefiaftical  laws  that  might  be  inftead  of  what  was  abrogated.  The 
work  with  great  diligence  was  finifhed,  and  with  as  great  approbation  of  that  reforming  age 
was  received  ;  and  had  been  doubtlefs,  as  the  learned  preface  thereof  teftifies,  eftablifhed. 
by  ad  of  parliament,  had  not  the  good  king’s  death  fo  foon  enfuing,  arrefted  the  further 
growth  of  religion  alfo,  from  that  feafon  to  this.  Thofe  laws,  thus  founded  on  the  me¬ 
morable  wifdom  and  piety  of  that  religious  parliament  and  fynod,  allow  divorce  and  fe- 
cond  marriage,  “  not  only  for  adultery  or  defertion,  but  for  any  capital  enmity  or  plot 
laid  againft  the  other’s  life,  and  likewife  for  evil  and  fierce  ufage  nay  the  twelfth  chap¬ 
ter  of  that  title  by  plain  confequence  declares,  “  that  lefler  contentions,  if  they  be  perpe¬ 
tual,  may  obtain  divorce  which  is  all  one  really  with  the  pofition  by  me  held  in  the 
former  treatife  publifhed  on  this  argument,  herein  only  differing,  that  there  the  caufe  of 
perpetual  ftrife  was  put  for  example  in  the  unchangeable  difcord  of  fome  natures  •,  but  in 
thefe  laws  intended  us  by  the  beft  of  our  anceftors,  the  effiedt  of  continual  ftrife  is  deter¬ 
mined  no  unjuft  plea  of  divorce,  whether  the  caufe  be  natural  or  wilful.  Whereby  the 
warinefs  and  deliberation  from  which  that  difcourfe  proceeded,  will  appear,  and  that  God 
hath  aided  us  to  make  no  bad  conclufion  of  this  point ;  feeing  the  opinion  which  of  late 
hath  undergone  ill  cenfures  among  the  vulgar,  hath  now  proved  to  have  done  no  vio¬ 
lence  to  fcripture,  unlefs  all  thefe  famous  authors  alledged  have  done  the  like  ;  nor  hath 
affirmed  aught  more  than  what  indeed  the  moft  nominated  fathers  of  the  church,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  are  unexpectedly  found  affirming  ;  the  laws  of  God’s  peculiar  people, 
and  of  primitive  Chriftendom  found  to  have  pradtifed,  reformed  churches  and  ftates  to 
have  imitated,  and  efpecially  the  moft  pious  church-times  of  this  kingdom  to  have  framed 
and  publifhed,  and  but  for  fad  hindrances  in  the  fudden  change  of  religion,  had  enadted 
by  the  parliament.  Henceforth  let  them  who  condemn  the  afiertion  of  this  book  for  new 
and  licentious,  be  forry  ;  left,  while  they  think  to  be  of  the  graver  fort,  and  take  on  them 
to  be  teachers,  they  expofe  themfelves  rather  to  be  pledged  up  and  down  by  men  who  inti¬ 
mately  know  them,  to  the  difcovery  and  contempt  of  their  ignorance  and  prefumption. 
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C  O  LAS  T  E  R  ION: 

A  Reply  to  a  namelefs  Answer  agamft  the. 
Do&rine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce. 


Wherein  the  trivial  author  of  that  Anfwer  is  difcovered,  the  licen— 
fer  conferred  with,  and  the  opinion  which  they  traduce,  de¬ 
fended. 

PRO  V.  xxvi.  5. 

«  Anfwer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  left  he  be  wife  in  hk  own  conceit/' 

AFTER  many  rumours  of  confutations  and  convictions,  forth-coming  againft  the  - 
DoCtrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce,  and  now  and  then  a  by-blow  from  the  pulpit, 
feathered  with  a  cenfure  ftrift  indeed,  but  how  true,  more  beholden  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  that  devout  place  which  it  borrowed  to  be  uttered  in,  than  to  any  found  reafon  which 
it  could  oracle  j  while  I  ftill  hoped  as  for  a  bleffmg  to  fee  fdrne  piece  of  diligence,. or  learn¬ 
ed  difcretion  come  from  them,  it  was  my  hap  at  length,  lighting  on  a  certain  parcel  of 
queries,  that  feek  and  find  not,  to  find  not  Peeking,  at  the  tail  of  Anabaptiftical,  Anti- 
nomian.  Heretical.  Atheifticai  epithets,  a  jolly  flander,  called  “  Divorce  at  pleafure.”  I 
ftood.a- while  and  wondered,  what  we  might  do  to  a  man’s  heart,1;  or  what  anatomy  ufe,  to 
find  in  it  fincerity  ;  for  all  our  wonted  marks  every  day  fail  us,  and  where  we  thought  it 
was,  we  fee  it  is  not,  for  alter  and  change  refidence  it  cannot  fure.  And  yet  I  fee  no  good 
of  body  or  of  mind  fecure  to  a  man  for  all  his  pafc  labours,  without  perpetual  watchful- 
nefs  and  perfeverance  :  whenas  one  above  others,  who  hath  fuffered  much  and  long  in 
the  defence  of  truth,  fhall  after  all  this,  give  her  caufe  to  leave  him  fo  deftitute  and  lb  va¬ 
cant  of  her  defence,  as  to  yield  his  mouth  to  be  the  common  road  of  truth  and  falihood, 
and  fuch  falfhood  as  is  joined  with  arafh  and  heedlefs  calumny  of  his  neighbour.  For 
what  book  hath  he  ever  met  with,  as  his  complaint  is,  “  Printed  in  the  City,”  maintain¬ 
ing  either  in  the  title,  or  in  the  whole  purfuance,  “  Divorce  at  pleafure  ?”  ’Tis  true,  that 
to  divorce  upon  extreme  neceflity,  when  through  the  perverfenefs,  or  the  apparent  unfk- 
nefs  of  either,  the  continuance  can  be  to  both  no  good  at  all,  but  an  intolerable  injury  and 
temptation  to  the  wronged  and  the  defrauded  •,  to  divorce  then,  there  is  a  book  that  writes 
it' lawful.  And  that  this  law  is  a  pure  and  wholefome  national  law,  not  to  be  with- held 
from  good  men,  becaufe  others  likely  enough  may  abufe  it  to  their  pleafure,  cannot  be 
charged  upon  that  book,  but  muft  be  entred  a  bold  and  impious  accuiation  againft  God 
himfelf ;  who  did  not  for  this  abule  with-hold  it  from  his  own  people.  It  will  be  juft 
therefore,  and  bell  for  the  reputation  of  him  who  in  his  Subitanes  hath  thus  cenfured,  to 
recall  his  fentenee.  And  if,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  volumes,  and  the  readinefs  of  his 
quill,  and  the  vaftnefs  of  his  other  employments,  efpecially  in  the  great  audit  for  accounts, 
he  can  fpare  us  aught  to  the  better  underftanding  of  this  point,  he  fhall  be  thanked  in 
public  ;  and  what  hath  offended  in  the  book,  fhall  willingly  fubmit  to  his  correction. 
Provided  he  be  fure  not  to  come  with  thofe  old  and  ftale  fuppofitions,  unlefs  he  can  take 
away  clearly  what  that  difcourle  hath  urged  againft  them,  by  one  who  will  expeCl  .other 
arguments  to  be  perfuaded  the  good  health  of  a  found  anfwer,  thanthe  gout  -  and  dropfy 
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of  a  big  margent,  littered  and  overlaid  with  crude  and  huddled  quotations.  But  as  I  ftill 
was  waiting,  when  thefe  light-armed  refuters  would  have  done  pelting  at  their  three  lines 
uttered  with  a  fage  delivery  of  no  reafon,  but  an  impotent  and  worfe  than  Bonner-like 
cenfure,  to  burn  that  which  provokes  them  to  a  fair  difpute  ;  at  length  a  book  was  brought 
to  my  hands,  entitled,  “  An  Anfwer  to  the  Dodtrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce.”  Gladly 
I  received  it,  and  very  attentively  compofed  myfelf  to  read  ;  hoping  that  now  fome  good 
man  had  vouchfafed  the  pains  to  inftrudt  me  better,  than  I  could  yet  learn  out  of  all  the 
volumes  which  for  this  purpofe  I  had  vifited.  Only  this  I  marvelled,  and  other  men  have 
fince,  whenas  I,  in  a  fubjedt  fo  new  to  this  age,  and  fo  hazardous  to  pleafe,  concealed  not 
my  name,  why  this  author,  defending  that  part  which  is  fo  creeded  by  the  people,  would" 
conceal  his.  But  ere  I  could  enter  three  leave?  into  the  pamphlet,  (for  I  defer  the  peafantly 
rudenefs,  which  by  the  licenfer’s  leave  I  met  with  afterwards)  my  fatisfadtion  came  in  abun¬ 
dantly,  that  it  could  be  nothing  why  he  durft  not  name  himfelf,  but  the  guilt  of  his  own 
wretchednefs.  For  firft,  not  to  fpeak  of  his  abrupt  and  bald  beginning,  his  very  firft  page 
notorioufly  bewrays  him  an  illiterate  and  arrogant  prefumer  in  that  which  he  underftands 
not,  bearing  us  in  hand  as  if  he  knew  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  is  not  able  to  fpell  it; 
which  had  he  been,  it  had  been  either  written  as  it  ought,  or  fcored  upon  the  printer.  If 
it  be  excufed  as  the  careleftnefs  of  his  deputy,  be  it  known,  the  learned  author  himfelf  is 
inventoried,  and  fummed  up  to  the  utmoft  value  of  his  livery-cloak.  Whoever  he  be, 
though  this  to  fome  may  feem  a  flight  conteft,  I  fhall  yet  continue  to  think  that  man  full  of 
other  fecret  injuftice,  and  deceitful  pride,  who  fhall  offer  in  public  to  aflfume  the  fkill,  tho5 
it  be  but  of  a  tongue  which  he  hath  not,  and  would  catch  his  readers  to  believe  of  his 
ability,  that  which  is  not  in  him.  i  he  Licenfer  indeed,  as  his  authority  now  ftands,  may 
licenfe  much  ;  but  if  thefe  Greek  orthographies  were  of  his  licenfing,  the  boys  at  fchool 
might  reckon  with  him  at  his  grammar.  Nor  did  I  find  this  his  want  of  the  pretended 
languages  alone,  but  accompanied  with  fuch  a  low  and  home  fpun  expreflion  of  his  Mo- 
ther-Englifh  all  along,  without  joint  or  frame,  as  made  me,  ere  I  knew  further  of  him, 
often  flop  and  conclude,  that  this  author  could  for  certain  be  no  other  than  fome  me¬ 
chanic.  Nor  was  the  ftile  flat  and  rude,  and  the  matter  grave  and  folid,  for  then  there 
had  been  pardon  •,  but  fo  (hallow  and  fo  unwary  was  that  alfo,  as  gave  fumciently  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  grofs  and  fluggifh,  yet  a  contentious  and  over-weening  pretender.  For  firft, 
it  behoving  him  to  fhew,  as  he  promifes,  what  divorce  is,  and  what  the  true  Doctrine  and 
Difcipline  thereof,  and  this  being  to  do  by  fuch  principles  and  proofs  as  are  received  on 
both  fides,  he  performs  neither  of  thefe;  but  fhews  it  firft  from  thejudaical  practice, 
which  he  himfelf  difallows,  and  next  from  the  practice  of  canon  law,  which  the  book 
he  would  confute  utterly  rejects,  and  all  laws  depending  thereon;  which  this  puny  clerk 
cads  “  the  Laws  of  England,”  and  yet  pronounceth  them  by  an  ecclefiaftical  judge  :  as 
if  that  were  to  be  accounted  the  law  of  England,  which  dependeth  on  the  popery  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  or  if  it  were,  this  parliament  he  might  know  hath  .now  damned  that  judicature  So 
that  whether  his  meaning  were  to  inform  his  own  party,  .or  to  confute  his  adverfary,  in- 
fteacl  of  (hewing  us  the  true  Dodlrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce,  he  fhews  us  nothing  but 
his  own  contemptible  ignorance.  For  what  is  the  mofaic  law  to  his  opinion  ?  And  what 
is  the  canon,  now  utterly  antiquated,  either  to  that,  or  to  mine  ?  Ye  fee  already  what  a  faith¬ 
ful  definer  we  have  him.  From  fuch  a  wind-egg  of  definition  as  this,  they  who  expedt 
any  of  his  other  arguments  to  be  well  hatched,  let  them  enjoy  the  virtue  of  their  worthy 
champion.  But  one  thing  more  I  obferved,  a  Angular  note  of  his  ftupidity,  and  that  his 
trade  is  not  to  meddle  with  books,  much  lefs  with  confutations ;  whenas  the  “  Doctrine 
of  Divorce”  had  now  a  whole  year  been  publifhed  the  fecond  time,  with  many  arguments 
added,  and  the  former  ones  bettered  and  confirmed,  this  idle  pamphlet  comes  reeling 
forth  againft  the  firft  edition  only;  as  may  appear  to  any  by  the  pages  quoted:  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  what  by  chance  I  had  notice  of  to  this  purpofe  the  laft  fummer,  as  no¬ 
thing  fo  ferious  but  happens  oft-times  to  be  attended  with  a  ridiculous  accident :  it  was 
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then  told  me  that  the  “  Dodtrine  of  Divorce”  was  anfwercd,  and  the  anfwer  half  printed 
againft  the  firft  edition,  not  by  one,  but  by  a  pack  of  heads ;  of  whom  the  chief,  by  cir- 
cumftance,  was  intimated  to  me,  and  fince  ratified  to  be  no  other,  if  any  can  hold  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  I  am  fure  none  will  guefs  him  lower  than  an  adluel  ferving-man.  1  his  creature, 
for  the  ftory  mud  on, (and  what  tho’  he  be  the  loweft  perfon  of  an  interlude,  he  may  deferve 
a  canvafling)  tranfplanted  himlelf,  and  to  the  improvement  ol  his  wages,  and  your  better 
notice  of  his  capacity,  turned  folicitor.  And  having  converfed  much  with  a  {tripling 
divine  or  two  of  thofe  newly-fledged  probationers,  that  ufually  come  fcouting  from  the 
univerfity,  and  lie  here  no  lame  legers  to  pop  into  theBethefda  of  fome  knight’s  chaplain- 
fhip,  where  they  bring  grace  to  his  good  cheer,  but  no  peace  or  benedidlion  elfe  to  his- 
houfe  ;  thefe  made  the  cham-party,  he  contributed  the  law,  and  both  joined  in  the  divi¬ 
nity.  Which  made  me  intend,  following  the  advice  alfo  of  friends,  to  lay  afide  the 
thought  of  mifpending  a  reply  to  the  buz  of.  fuch  a  drone’s  neft.  But  finding  that  it  lay, 
whatever  was  the  matter,  half  a  year  after  unfinifhed  in  the  prefs,  and  hearing  for  certain 
that  a  divine  of  note,  out  of  his  good-will  to  the  opinion,  had  taken  it  into  his  revife,  and 
fomething  had  put  out,  fomething  putin,  and  (tuck  it  here  and  there  with  a  clove  of  his 
own  calligraphy,  to  keep  it  from  tainting  :  and  farther,  when  I  faw  the  fluff,  though  very 
coarfe  and  threadbare,  garnifhed  and  trimly  faced  with  the  commendations  of  a  licenfer, 
I  refolved,  fo  foon  as  lei  fure  granted  me  the  recreation,  that  my  man  of  law  fhould  not 
altogether  lofe  his  foliciting.  Although  I  impute  a  fhare  of  the  making  to  him  whofe 
name  I  find  in  the  approbation,  who  may  take,  as  his  mind  ferves  him,  this  reply.  In  the 
mean  while  it  fhall  be  feen,  I  refufe  no  occafion,  and  avoid  no  adverfary,  either  to  main¬ 
tain  what  I  have  begun,  or  to  give  it  up  for  better  reafon. 

To  begin  then  with  the  licenfer  and  his  cenfure.  For  a  licenfer  is  not  contented  now  to 
give  his  Angle  Imprimatur,  but  brings  his  chair  into  the  title-leaf  j  there  fits  and  judges 
up,  or  judges  down  what  book  he  plealts  :  if  this  be  buffered,  what  worthlefs  author,  or 
what  cunning  printer  will  not  be  ambitious  of  fuch  a  ftale  to  put  off  the  heavieft  gear  ; 
which  may  in  time  bring  in  round  fees  to  the  licenfer,  and  wretched  mifleading  to  the 
people  ?  But  to  the  matter  :  he  “  approves  the  publifhing  of  this  book,  to  preferve  the 
ftrength  and  honour  of  marriage  againft:  thofe  fad  breaches  and  dangerous  abufes  of  it.”' 
Belike  then  the  wrongful  fuffering  of  all  thofe  fad  breaches  and  abufes  in  marriage  to  a  re- 
medilefs  thraldom,  is  the  ftrength  and  honour  of  marriage  ;  a  boifterous  and  beftial 
ftrength,  a  diftionourable  honour,  an  infatuated  dodtrine,  worfe  than  the  Salvo  jure  of 
tyrannizing,  which  we  all  fight  againft.  Next  he  faith,  that  “  common  difcontents 
make  thefe  breaches  in  unftaid  minds,  and  men  given  to  change.”  His  words  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  as  if  they  ^fallowed  only  to  divorce  for  common  difcontents,  in  unftaid  m'nds, 
having  no  caufe,  but  a  defire  of  change,  and  then  we  agree.  But  if  he  take  all  difcon¬ 
tents  on  this  fide  adultery,  to  be  common,  that  is  to  fay,  net  difficult  to  endure,  and 
to  affedl  only  unftaid  minds,  it  might  adminifter  juft  caufe  to  think  him  the  unfitted: 
man  that  could  be,  to  offer  at  a  *  comment  upon  Job  ;  as  leaning  by  this  to  have  no 
more  true  fenfe  of  a  good  man  in  his  afflidlions,  than  thofe  Edomitifh  friends  had,  of 
whom  Job  complains,  and  againft  whom  God  teftifies  his  anger.  Shall  a  man  of  your  own 
coat,  who  hath  efpoufed  his  flock  ;  and  reprefents  Chi  ift  more,  in  being  the  true  hufband 
of  his  congregation,  than  an  ordinary  man  doth  in  being  the  hufband  of  his  wife,  (and 
yet  this  reprefentment  is  thought  a  chief  caufe  why  marriage  muft  be  infeparable)  fhall 
this  fpiritual  man  ordinarily  for  the  increafe  of  his  maintenance,  or  any  flight  caufe,  for- 
fake  that  wedded  cure  of  fouls,  that  fhould  be  deareft  to  him,  and  marry  another  and 
another  ?  And  fhall  not  a  perfon  wrongfully  affiidted,  and  perfecuted  even  to  extremity, 
forfake  an  unfit,  injurious,  and  peftilent  mate,  tied  only  by  a  civil  and  fkfhly  covenant  ? 

If  you  be  a  man  fo  much  hating  change,  hate  that  other  change  ;  if  yourfelf  be  not 
guilty,  counfel  your  brethren  to  hate  it  and  leave  to  be  the  fupercilious  judge  of  other 
*  Mr.  Caryl. 
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men’s  miferies  and  changes,  that  your  own  be  not  judged.  “  The  reafons  of  your  iicenfcd 
•pamphlet,”  you  fay  44  are  good*,”  they  mull  be  better  than  your  own  then;  I  fhaU 
wonder  elfe  how  fuch  a  trivial  fellow  was  accepted  and  commended,  to  be  the  confuter  of 
fo  dangerous  an  opinion  as  ye  give  out  mine. 

Now  therefore  to  your  attorney,  fince  no  worthier  an  adverfary  makes  his  appearance, 
nor  this  neither  his  appearance,  but  lurking  under  the  fafety  of  his  namelefs  obfcurity  ; 
fuch  as  ye  turn  him  forth  at  the  poftern,  I  miift  accept  him  ;  and  in  a  better  temper  than 
-Ajax,  do  mean  to  fcourge  this  ram  for  ye,  till  I  meet  with  his  Ulyfies. 

He  begins  with  law,  and  we  have  it  of  him  as  good  cheap  as  any  huckfter  at  law, 
newly  fet  up,  can  pofilbly  afford,  and  as  impertinent;  but  for  that  he  hath  received  his 
'hanfel.  He  prefumes  alfo  'to  cite  the  civil  lav/,  which  I  perceive,  by  his  citing,  never 
came  within  his  dormitory  ;  yet  what  he  cites,  makes  but  againlt  himfelf. 

His  fecond  thing  therefore,  is  to  refute  the  adverfe  polition,  and  very  methodically, 
three  pages  before  he  fets  it  down  ;  and  fets  his  own  in  the  place,  44  that  difagreement  of 
rnind  or  difpofition,  though  fhewing  itfelf  in  much  fharpnefs,  is  not  by  the  law  of  God 
or  man  a  juft  caufe  of  divorce.” 

To  this  pofition  I  anfwer ;  That  it  lays  no  battery  againft  mine,  no  nor  fo  much  as  faces 
it,  but  tacks  about,  long  ere  it  come  near,  like  a  harmlefs  and  refpedlful  confutement. 
Tor  I  confefs  that  difagreement  of  mind  or  difpofition,  though  in  much  fharpnefs,  is  not 
always  a  juft  caufe  of  divorce ;  for  much  may  be  endured.  But  what  if  the  fharpnefs  be 
much  more  than  his  much  ?  To  that  point  it  is  our  milhap  we  have  not  here  his  grave 
decifion.  He  that  will  contradict  the  pofition  which  I  alledged,  mull  hold  that  no  dif¬ 
agreement  of  mind  or  difpofition  can  divorce,  though  fhewn  in  moft  fharpnefs;  other- 
wife  he  leaves  a  place  for  equity  to  appoint  limits,  and  fo  his  following  arguments  will 
either  not  prove  his  own  pofition,  or  not  difprove  mine. 

His  firft  argument,  all  but  what  hobbles  to  no  purpofe  is  this  ;  44  Where  the  Scripture 
commands  a  thing  to  be  done,  it  appoints  when,  how,  and  for  what,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
death,  or  excommunication.  But  the  Scripture  directs  not  what  meafure  of  difagree- 
rnent  or  contrariety  may  divorce  ;  therefore  the  Scripture  allows  not  any  divorce  for  dif¬ 
agreement.” 

Anfw.  Firft,  I  deny  your  major  *,  the  Scripture  appoints  many  things,  and  yet  leaves 
the  circumftance  to  man’s  difcretion,  particularly  in  your  own  examples  ;  excommunica¬ 
tion  is  not  taught  when,  and  for  what  to  be,  but  left  to  the  Church.  How  could  the 
licenfer  let  pafs  this  childifh  ignorance,  and  call  it  44  good  ?”  Next,  in  matters  of  death, 
the  laws  of  England,  whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an  opiniaftrous  fub-advocate,  and 
are  bound  to  defend  them,  conceive  it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when  or  for  what  caufe 
they  fhall  put  to  death,  as  in  adultery,  theft,  and  the  like.  Your  minor  alfo  isfalfe,  for 
the  Scripture  plainly  fets  down  for  what  meafure  of  difagreement  a  man  may  divorce. 
Dent.  xxiv.  i.  Learn  better  what  that  phrafe  means,  44  if  fhe  find  no  favour  in  his 
eyes” 

Your  fecond  argument,  without  more  tedious  fumbling,  is  briefly  thus :  44  If  diverfity 
in  religion,  which  breeds  a  greater  diflike  than  any  natural  difagreement,  may  not  caufe 
a  divorce,  then  may  not  the  lefier  difagreement :  But  diverfity  of  religion  may  not ; 
Ergo” 

Anfw.  Firft,  I  deny  in  the  major,  that  diverfity  of  religion  breeds  a  greater  diflike  to 
marriage-duties,  than  natural  difagreement.  For  between  Ifraelite,  or  chriftian  and  in¬ 
fidel,  more  often  hath  been  feen  too  much  love  :  but  between  them  who  perpetually  clafh 
in  natural  contrarieties,  it  is  repugnant  that  there  Ihould  be  ever  any  married  love  or  con¬ 
cord.  Next,  I  deny  your  minor,  that  it  is  commanded  not  to  divorce  in  diverfity  of  re¬ 
ligion,  if  the  infidel  will  ftay  :  for  that  place  in  St.  Paul  commands  nothing,  as  that  book 
-at  large  affirmed,  though  you  over-ikipt  it. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  If  it  do  command,  it  is  but  with  condition  that  the  infidel  be  content,  and 
well-pleafed  to  ftay,  which  cuts  off  the  fuppofal  of  any  great  hatred  or  diiquiet  between 
them,  feeing  the  infidel  had  liberty  to  depart  at  pleafure  ;  and  fo  this  comparifon  avails 
nothing. 

Your  third  argument  is  from  Deut.  xxii.  “  If  a  man  hate  his  wife,  and  raife  an  ill 
report,  that  he  found  her  no  virgin  j”  if  this  were  falfe,  “  he  might  not  put  her  away,’* 
though  hated  never  fo  much. 

Anfwer.  This  was  a  malicious  hatred,  bent  againft  her  life,  or  to  fend  her  out  of  doors 
without  her  portion.  Such  a  hater  lofes  by  due  punifhment  that  privilege,  Deut.  xxiv.  i . 
to  divorce  for  a  natural  diflike;  which  though  it  could  not  love  conjugally,  yet  fent 
away  civilly,  and  with  juft  conditions.  But  doubtlefs  the  wife  in  that  former  cafe  had 
liberty  to  depart  from  her  falfe  accufer,  left  his  hatred  fhould  prove  mortal ;  elfe  that 
law  peculiarly  made  to  right  the  woman,  had  turned  to  her  greateft  mifchief. 

Your  fourth  argument  is ;  “  One  chriftian  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  another, 
but  chiefly  of  his  wife.” 

Anfwer.  I  grant  infirmities,  but  not  outrages,  not  perpetual  defraudments  of  trueft 
conjugal  fociety,  not  injuries  and  vexations  as  importunate  as  fire.  Yet  to  endure  very 
much,  might  do  well  an  exhortation,  but  not  a  compulfive  law.  For  the  fpirit  of  God 
himfelf,  by  Solomon,  declares  that  fuch  a  confort  “  the  earth  cannot  bear,  and  better 
dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  houfe-top,  or  in  the  wildernefs.”  Burthens  may  be  borne,  but 
ftill  with  confideration  to  the  ftrength  of  an  honeft  man  complaining.  Charity  indeed 
bids  us  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  doth  not  force  us  to  continue  friendfhip  and  familiarity 
with  thofe  friends  who  have  been  falfe  or  unworthy  towards  us  ;  but  is  contented  in  our 
peace  with  them,  at  a  fair  diftance.  Charity  commands  not  the  hufband  to  receive  again 
into  his  bofom  the  adulterous  wife,  but  thinks  it  enough,  if  he  difmifs  her  with  a  bene¬ 
ficent  and  peaceful  difmifiion.  No  more  doth  charity  command  ;  nor  can  her  rule  com¬ 
pel,  to  retain  in  neareft  union  of  wedloc,  one  whofe  other  grofleft  faults,  or  difabilities 
to  perform  what  was  covenanted,  are  the  juft  caufes  of  as  much  grievance  and  diflenfion 
in  a  family,  as  the  private  adt  of  adultery.  Let  not  therefore,  under  the  name  of  ful¬ 
filling  charity,  fuch  an  unmerciful  and  more  than  legal  yoke,  be  padlocked  upon  the 
neck  of  any  chriftian. 

Your  fifth  argument :  “  If  the  hufband  ought  to  love  his  wife,  as  Chrift  his  Church, 
then  ought  fhe  not  to  be  put  away  for  contrariety  of  mind.” 

Anfwer.  This  fimilitude  turns  againft  him  :  For  if  the  hufband  muft  be  as  Chrift  to 
the  wife,  then  muft  the  wife  be  as  the  Church  to  her  hufband.  If  there  be  a  perpetual 
contrariety  of  mind  in  the  Church  toward  Chrift,  Chrift  himfelf  threatens  to  divorce  fuch 
a  fpoufe,  and  hath  often  done  it.  If  they  urge,  this  was  no  true  Church,  I  urge  again 
that  was  no  true  wife. 

His  fixth  argument  is  from  Matth.  v.  32.  which  he  expounds  after  the  old  fafliion,  and 
never  takes  notice  of  what  I  brought  againft  that  expofition  ;  let  him  therefore  feek  his 
anfwer  there.  Yet  can  he  not  leave  this  argument,  but  he  muft  needs  firft  fhew  us  a 
curvet  of  his  madnefs,  holding  out  an  objection,  and  running  himfelf  upon  the  point. 
44  For,”  faith  he,  “  if  Chrift  except  no  caufe  but  adultery,  then  all  other  caufes,  as  fri¬ 
gidity,  inceftuous  marriage,  &c.  are  no  caufes  of  divorce and  anfwers,  44  that  the 
l'peech  of  Chrift  holds  univerfally,  as  he  intended  it  *,  namely,  to  condemn  fuch  divorce 
as  was  groundlefly  pradtifed  among  the  Jews,  for  every  caufe  which  they  thought  fuffici- 
ent  *,  not  checking  the  law  of  confanguinities  or  affinities,  or  forbidding  other  caufe 
which  makes  marriage  void,  ipfo  facto.” 

Anfw.  Look  to  it  now,  you  be  not  found  taking  fees  on  both  fides ;  for  if  you  once 
bring  limitations  to  the  univerfal  words  of  Chrift,  another  will  do  as  much  with  as  good 
authority,  and  affirm,  that  neither  did  he  check  the  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  nor  forbid  the 
caufes  that  make  marriage  void  adtually  ;  which  if  any  thing  in  the  world  doth,  unfitnels 
Yql.  I.  U  u  doth. 
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doth,  and  contrariety  of  mind ;  yea,  more  than  adultery,,  for  that  makes  not  the  mar¬ 
riage  void,  nor  much  more  unfit,  but  for  the  time,  if  the  offended  party  forgive :  But 
unfitnefs  and  contrariety  fruftrates  and  nullifies  for  ever,,  unlefs  it  be  a  rare  chance,  all  the 
good  and  peace  of  wedded  converfation  •,  and  leaves  nothing  between  them  enjoyable,, 
but  a  prone  and  favage  necefiity,  not  worth  the  name  of  marriage,  unaccompanied  with 
love.  Thus  much  his  own  objection  hath  done  againft  himfelf. 

Argument  7th.  He  infifts,  “  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flelh,  therefore  muft  not  fe- 
parate.”  But  muft  be  fent  to  look  again  upon  the  *  35th  page  of  that  book,  where  he 
might  read  an  anfwer,  which  he  ftirs  not.  Yet  can  he  not  abftain,  but  he  muft  do  us 
another  pleafure  ere  he  goes ;  although  I  call  the  common  pleas  to  witnefs,  I  have  not 
hired  his  tongue,  whatever  men  may  think  by  his  arguing.  For  befides  adultery,  he 
excepts  other  caufes  which  diffolve  the  union  of  being  one  flelh,  either  direCtly,  or  by 
confequence.  If  only  adultery  be  excepted  by  our  Saviour,  and  he  voluntarily  can  add 
other  exceptions  that  diffolve  that  union,  both  direCtly  and  by  confequence ;  thefe  words 
of  Chrift,  the  main  obftacle  of  divorce,  are  open  to  us  by  his  own  invitation,  to  include 
whatever  caufes  diffolve  that  union  of  flefli,  either  direCtly  or  by  confequence.  Which, 
till  he  name  other  caufes  more  likely,  I  affirm  to  be  done  fooneft  by  unfitnefs  and  con¬ 
trariety  of  mind  ;  for  that  induces  hatred,  which  is  the  greateft  diffolver.  both  of  fpiritual 
and  corporal  union,  turning  the  mind,  and  confequently  the  body,  to  other  objects.. 
Thus  our  doughty  adverfary,  either  direCtly  or  by  confequence,  yields  us  the  queftion  with 
his  own  mouth  ;  and  the  next  thing  he  does,  recants  it  again. 

His  8  th  argument  drivers  in  the  uttering,  and  he  confeffeth  to  be  “  not  over  confident 
of  it  but  ot  the  reft  it  may  be  fworn  he  is.  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  faith,  that  the  “  married 
have  trouble  in  the  fieffi,”  therefore  we  muft  bear  it,  though  never  fo  intolerable. 

I  anfwer,  if  this  be  a  true  confequence,  why  are  r.ot  all  troubles  to  be  borne  alike  7 
Why  are  we  differed  to  divorce  adulteries,  defertions,  or  frigidities  ?  Who  knows  not 
that  trouble  and  affliction  is  the  decree  of  God  upon  every  ftate  of  life  ?  Follows  it  there¬ 
fore,  that  though  they  grow  exceffive  and  infupportable,  we  muft  not  avoid  them  ?  If 
we  may  in  all  other  conditions,  and  not  in  marriage,  the  doom  of  our  fuffering  ties  us 
not  by  the  trouble,  but  by  the  bond  of  marriage  •,  and  that  muft  be  proved  infeparable 
from  other  reafons,  not  from  this  place.  And  his  own  confeffion  declares  the  wea'knefs  of 
this  argument,  yet  his  ungoverned  arrogance  could  not  be  diffuaded  from  venting  it. 

His  9th  argument  is,  “  that  a  hufband  muft  love  his  wife  as  himfelf ;  therefore  he  may 
not  divorce  for  any  difagreement,  no  more  than  he  may  feparate  his  foul  from  his  body.” 

I  anfwer :  if  he  love  his  wife  as  himfelf,  he  muft  love  her  fo  far  as  he  may  preferve  him 
to  her  in  a  chearful  and  comfortable  manner,  and  not  fo  as  to  ruin  himfelf  by  anguiffi  and 
forrow,  without  any  benefit  to  her.  Next,  if  the  hufband  muft  love  his  wife  as  himfelf,. 
fhe  muft  be  underftood  a  wife  in  fome  reafonable  meafure,  willing  and  fufficient  to  perform 
the  chief  duties  of  her  covenant,  elfe  by  the  hold  of  this  argument,  it  would  be  his  great 
fin  to  divorce  either  for  adultery  or  defertion.  The  reft  of  this  will  run  circuit  with  the 
union  of  one  flefh,  which  was  anfwered  before.  And  that  to  divorce  a  relative  and  me¬ 
taphorical  union  of  tv/o  bodies  into  one  flelh,  cannot  be  likened  in  all  things  to  the  di¬ 
viding  of  that  natural  union  of  foul  and  body  into  one  perfon,  is  apparent  of  itfelf. 

His  laft  argument  he  fetches  “  from  the  inconvenience  that  would  follow  upon  this 
freedom  of  divorce,  to  the  corrupting  of  men’s  minds,  and  the  overturning  of  all  human 
fociety.” 

But  for  me,  let  God  and  Mofes  anfwer  this  blafphemer,  who  dares  bring  in  fuch  a  foul 
indictment  againft  the  divine  law.  Why  did  God  permit  this  to  his  people  the  Jews, 
but  that  the  right  and  good  which  camedireCtly  thereby,  was  more  in  his  efteem,  than  the 
wrong  and  evil  which  came  by  accident  ?  And  for  thofe  weak  fuppoles  of  infants  that  would 
be  left  in  their  mothers  belly  (which  muft  needs  be  good  news  for  chamber-maids,  to  hear  a 
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ferving-man  grown  fo  provident  for  great  bellies)  and  portions  and  jointures  likely  to  in¬ 
cur  imbezlement  hereby,  the  ancient  civil  law  inllrudls  us  plentifully  how  to  award,  which 
our  profound  oppofite  knew  not,  for  it  was  not  in  his  tenures. 

His  arguments  are  fpun  ;  now  follows  the  chaplain  with  his  antiquities,  wifer  if  he  had 
refrained,  for  his  very  touching  ought  that  is  learned,  foils  it,  and  lays  him  ftill  more  and 
more  open,  a  confpicuous  gull.  There  being  both  fathers  and  councils  more  ancient, 
wherewith  to  have  ferved  his  purpofe  better  than  with  what  he  cites,  how  may  we  do  to 
know  the  fubtle  drift  that  moved  him  to  begin  firft  with  the  “  twelfth  council  of  Toledo  ?” 
I  would  not  undervalue  the  depth  of  his  notion  ;  but  perhaps  he  had  heard  that  the  men 
of  Toledo  had  ftore  of  good  blade-mettle,  and  were  excellent  at  cuttling  :  Who  can  tell 
but  it  might  be  the  reach  of  his  policy,  that  thefe  able  men  of  decifion  would  do  belt  to 
have  the  prime  llroke  .among  his  teftimonies  in  deciding  this  caufe  ?  But  all  this  craft 
avails  him  not ;  for  feeing  they  allow  no  caufe  of  divorce  but  fornication,  what  do  thefe 
keen  dodtors  here,  but  cut  him  over  the  finews  with  their  Toledo’s,  for  holding  in  the 
precedent  page  other  caufes  of  divorce  befides,  both  diredlly  and  by  confequence  ?  As  evil 
doth  that  Saxon  council,  next  quoted,  beftead  him.  For  if  it  allow  divorce  precifely 
for  no  caufe  but  fornication,  it  thwarts  his  own  expofition  :  and  if  it  underfland  fornica¬ 
tion  largely,  it  fides  with  whom  he  would  confute.  However,  the  authority  of  that  fy- 
nod  can  be  but  fmall,  being  under  Theodorus,  the  Canterbury  bifhop,  a  Grecian  monk 
of  Tarfus,  revolted  from  his  own  Church  to  the  Pope.  What  have  we  next  ?  The  civil 
law  fluffed  in  between  two  councils,  as  if  the  Code  had  been  fome  fynod  •,  for  that  he  un¬ 
derflood  himfelf  in  this  quotation,  is  incredible  *,  where  the  law,  Cod.  1.  3.  tit.  38.  leg.  1  r. 
ipeaks  not  of  divorce,  but  againft  the  dividing  of  poffeftions  to  divers  heirs,  whereby  the 
married  fervants  of  a  great  family  were  divided,  perhaps  into  diflant  countries  and  co¬ 
lonies  *,  father  from  fon,  wife  from  hufband,  fore  againft  their  will.  Somewhat  lower  he 
confeffeth,  that  the  civil  law  allows  many  reafons  of  divorce,  but  the  canon  law  decrees 
otherwife  ;  a  fair  credit  to  his  caufe !  And  I  amaze  me,  though  the  fancy  of  this  doult 
be  as  obtufe  and  fad  as  any  mallet,  how  the  licenfer  could  fleep  out  all  this,  and  fuffer 
him  to  uphold  his  opinion  by  canons  and  Gregorial  decretals  •,  a  law  which  not  only  his 
adverfary,  but  the  whole  reformation  of  this  Church  and  ftate  hath  branded  and  rejected. 
As  ignorantly,  and  too  ignorantly  to  deceive  any  reader  but  an  unlearned,  he  talks  of 
Juflin  Martyr’s  apology,  not  telling  us  which  of  the  twain  ;  for  that  paffage  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  firft,  which  I  have  cited  elfewhere,  plainly  makes  againft  him  :  So  doth 
Tertullian,  cited  next,  and  next  Erafmus,  the  one  againft  Marcion,  the  other  in  his  an¬ 
notations  on  Matthew,  and  to  the  Corinthians.  And  thus  ye  have  the  lift  of  his  choice 
antiquities,  as  pleafantly  chofen  as  ye  would  wifh  from  a  man  of  his  handy  vocation,  puffed 
up  with  no  luck  at  all,  above  the  flint  of  his  capacity. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  pofition,  which  I  fet  down  whole ;  and  like  an  able  textman, 
flits  it  into  four,  that  he  may  the  better  come  at  it  with  his  barber- furgery,  and  his  fleeves 
turned  up.  Wherein  firft,  he  denies  “  that  any  difpofition,  imfitnefs,  or  contrariety  of 
mind,  is  unchangeable  in  nature,  but  that  by  the  help  of  diet  and  phyfic  it  may  be  altered.” 

I  mean  not  to  difpute  philofophy  with  this  pork,  who  never  read  any.  But  I  appeal  to 
all  experience,  though  there  be  many  drugs  to  purge  thefe  redundant  humours  and  cir¬ 
culations,  that  commonly  impair  health,  and  are  not  natural,  whether  any  man  can  with 
the  fafety  of  his  life  bring  a  healthy  conftitution  into  phyfic  with  this  defign,  to  alter  his 
natural  temperament  and  difpofition  of  mind.  How  much  more  vain  and  ridiculous 
would  it  be,  by  altering  and  rooting  up  the  grounds  of  nature,  which  is  moft  likely  to 
produce  death  or  madnefs,  to  hope  the  reducing  of  a  mind  to  this  or  that  fitnefs,  or  two 
difagreeing  minds  to  a  mutual  fympathy  ?  Suppofe  they  might,  and  that  with  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  lives  and  right  fenfes,  alter  one  temperature,  how  can  they  know  that  the 
fucceeding  difpofition  will  not  be  as  far  from  fitnefs  and  agreement  ?  They  would  perhaps 
change  melancholy  into  fanguine  j  but  what  if  phlegm  and  choler  in  as  great  a  meafure 
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come  inftead,  the  unfitnefs  will  be  ftill  as  difficult  and  troublefome  ?  But  laftly,  whether 
thefe  things  be  changeable  or  not,  experience  teaches  us,  and  our  pofition  fuppofes  that 
they  feldom  do  change  in  any  time  commenfurable  to  the  neceffities  of  man,  or  convenient 
to  the  ends  of  marriage  :  and  if  the  fault  be  in  the  one,  fhall  the  other  live  all  his  days  in 
bondage  and  mifery  for  another’s  perverfenefs,  or  immedicable  difaffedtion  ?  To  my  friends, 
of  which  may  feweft  be  fo  unhappy,  I  have  a  remedy,  as  they  know,  more  wife  and 
manly  to  prefcribe  :  but  for  his  friends  and  followers  (of  which  many  may  deferve  juftly 
to  feel  themfeives  the  unhappinefs  which  they  confider  not  in  others)  I  fend  them  by  his 
advice  to  fit  upon  the  {tool  and  ftrain,  till  their  crofs  difpofitions  and  contrarities  of  mind 
fhall  change  to  a  better  correfpondence,  and  to  a  quicker  apprehenfion  of  common  fenfe, 
and  their  own  good. 

His  fecond  reafon  is  as  heedlefs ;  “  becaufe  that  grace  may  change  the  difpofition, 
therefore  no  indifpolition  may  caufe  divorce.” 

Anfw.  Firft,  it  will  not  be  deniable  that  many  perfons,  gracious  both,  may  yet  happen 
to  be  very  unfitly  married,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  either.  Secondly,  What  if  one 
have  grace,  the  other  not,  and  will  not  alter,  as  the  Scriptures  teftify  there  be  of  thofe, 
in  whom  we  may  expedt  a  change,  when  “  the  black-a-moor  changes  his  colour,  or  the 
leopard  his  fpots,”  Jer.  xiii.  23.  Shall  the  gracious  therefore  dwell  in  torment  all  his  life, 
for  the  ungracious  ?  We  fee  that  holieft  precepts,  than  which  there  can  no  better  phyfic 
be  adminiftred  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  fet  on  with  powerful  preaching,  cannot 
work  this  cure,  no  not  in  the  family,  not  in  the  wife  of  him  that  preaches  day  and  night 
to.  her.  What  an  unreafonable  thing  is  it,  that  men,  and  clergymen  efpecially,  fhould  exadt 
fuch  wondrous.  changes  in  another  man’s  houfe,  and  are  feen  to  work  fo  little  in  their  own  ? 

To  the  fecond  point  of  the  pofition,  that  this  unfitnefs  hinders  the  main  ends  and  be¬ 
nefits  of  marriage  •,  he  anfwers,  “  if  I  mean  the  unfitnefs  of  choler,  or  fullen  difpofition, 
that  foft  words,  according  to  Solomon,  pacify  wrath.” 

But  I  reply,  that  the  faying  of  Solomon  is  a  proverb,  frequently  true,  not  univerfalfy, 
as  both  the  event  lhews,  and  many  other  fentences  written  by  the  fame  author,  particularly 
of  an  evil,  woman,  Prov.  xxi.  9,  19.  and  in  other  chapters,  that  fhe  is  better  fhunned 
than  dwelt  with,  and  a  defert  is  preferred  before  her  fociety.  What  need  the  fpirit  of 
God  put  this  choice  into  our  heads,  if  foft  words  could  always  take  effedt  with  her  ?  How 
frivolous  is  not  only  this  difputer,  but  he  that  taught  him  thus,  and  let  him  come  abroad  ? 

To  his  fecond  anfwer  I  return  this,  that  although  there  be  not  eafily  found  fuch  an  anti-- 
pathy,  as  to  hate  one  another  like  a  toad  or  poilon  ;  yet  that  there  is  oft  fuch  a  diflike  in 
both,,  or  either,  to  conjugal  love,  as.  hinders  all  the  comfort  of  matrimony,  fcarce  any 
can  be  fo  fimple  as  not  to  apprehend.  And  what  can  be  that  favour,  found  or  not  found  j. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  hufband,  but  a  natural  liking  or  difliking  ;  whereof  the  law  of  God, 
Deut.  xxiv.  bears  witnefs,  as  of  an  ordinary  accident,  and  determines  wifely  and  divinely 
thereafter.  And  this  difaffedtion  happening  to  be  in  the  one,  not  without  the  unfpeakable 
difcomfort  of  the  other,  muft  he  be  left  like  a  thing  confecrated  to  calamity  and  defpair,r 
without  redemption  ? 

Againft  the  third  branch  of  the  pofition,  he  denies  that  <c  folace  and  peace,  which  is 
contrary  t.o  difcord  and  variance,  is  the  main  end  of  marriage.”  What  then  P  He  will 
have  it  “  the  folace  of  male  and  female.”  Came  this  dodtrine  out  of  fome  fchool,  or 
fome  ftv  ?,  Who  but  one  forfaken  of  all  fenfe  and  civil  nature,  and  chiefly  of  chriftianity, 
will  deny  that  peace,  contrary  to  difcord,  is  the  calling  and  the  general  end  of  every 
chriftian,  and  of  all  his  adtions,  and  more  efpecially  of  marriage,  which  is  the  deareft 
league  of  love,  and  the  deareft  refemblance  of  that  love  which  in  Chrift  is  deareft  to  his 
Church  ?  How  then  cap  peace  and  comfort,  as  it  is  contrary  to  difcord,  which  God  hates 
to  dwell  with,  not  be  the  main  end  of  marriage  ?  Difcord  then  we  ought  to  fly,  and  to 
purfue  peace,  far  above  the  ohfervanco  of  a.  civil  covenant  already  broken,  and  the 
breaking  daily  iterated,  on  the  other  fide..  And,  what  better,  teftimony  than  the  words  of- 
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the  inftitution  itfelf,  to  prove  that  a  converfing  folace  and  peaceful  fociety,  is  the  prims 
end  of  marriage,  without  which  no  other  help  or  office  can  be  mutual,  befeeming  the 
dignity  of  reafonable  creatures,  that  fuch  as  they  ffiould  be  coupled  in  the  rites  of  nature 
by  the  mere  compulfion  of  luft,  without  love  or  peace,  worfe  than  wild  beads  ?  Nor  was 
it  half  fo  wifely  fpoken  as  fome  deem,  though  Auftin  fpake  it,  that  if  God  had  intended 
other  than  copulation  in  marriage,  he  would  for  Adam  have  created  a  friend,  rather  than 
a  wife,  to  converfe  with  •,  and  our  own  writers  blame  him  for  this  opinion  :  for  which  and 
the  like  pafiages,  concerning  marriage,  he  might  be  juftly  taxed  of  rufticity  in  thefe- 
affairs.  For  this  cannot  but  be  with  eafe  conceived,  that  there  is  one  fociety  of  grave: 
friendffiip,  and  another  amiable  and  attradfive  fociety  of  conjugal  love,  befides  the  deed1 
of  procreation,  which  of  itfelf  foon  cloys,  and  is  defpifed,  unlefs  it  be  cherifhcd  and  re¬ 
incited  with  a  pleafing  converfation.  Which  if  ignoble  and  fwinifh  minds  cannot  ap¬ 
prehend,  fhall  fuch  merit  therefore  to  be  the  cenfures  of  more  generous  and  vertuou3 
fpirits  ? 

Againfl  the  laft  point  of  the  pofition,  to  prove  that  contrariety,  of  mind  is  not  a  greater, 
caufe  of  divorce  than  corporal  frigidity,  he  enters  into  fuch  a  tedious  and  drawling  tale 
“  of  burning,  and  burning,  and  luft  and  burning,”  that  the  dull  argument  itfelf  burns 
too  for  want  of  ftirring  ;  and  yet  all*  this  burning  is  not  able  to  expel  the  frigidity  of  his 
brain.  So  long  therefore  as  that  caufe  in  the  pofition  fhall  be  proved  a  fufficient  caufe  of 
divorce,  rather  than  fpend  words  with  this  fleamy  clod  of  an  antagonift,  more  than  of 
neceffity  and  a  little  merriment,  I  will  not  now  contend  whether  it  be  a  greater  caufe  than 
frigidity  or  no. 

His  next  attempt  is  upon  the  arguments  which  I  brought  to  prove  the  pofition.  And. 
for  the  firft,  not  finding  it  of  that  ftrudture  as  to  be  fcaled  with  his  fhort  ladder,  he  retreats 
with  a  bravado,  that  it  deferves  no  anfwer.  And  I  as  much  wonder  what  the  whole 
book  deferved,  to  be  thus  troubled  and  folicited  by  fuch  a  paltry,  folicitor.  I  would  he 
had  not  caft  the  gracious  eye  of  his  duncery  upon  the  fmall  deferts  of  a  pamphlet, 
whofe  every  line  meddled  with,  uncafes  him  to  fcorn  and  laughter. 

That  which  he  takes  for  the  fecond'  argument,  if  he  look  better,  is  no  argument,  but 
an  induction  to  thofe  that  follow.  Then  he  {tumbles  that  I  fhould  fay,  “  the  gentleft. 
ends  of  marriage,”  confeffing  that  he  underftands  it  not.  And  I  believe  him  heartily 
For  how  fhould  he,  a  ferving-man  both  by  nature  and  by  fun&ion,  an  Idiot  by  breeding,, 
and  a  folicitor  by  prefumption,  ever  come  to  know  or  feel  within  himfelf  what  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  of  “  gentle  ?”  He  blames  it  for  “  a  neat  phrafe,”  for  nothing  angyrs  him  more 
than  his  own  proper  contrary.  Yet  altogether  without  art  fure  he  is  not ;  for  who  could-’, 
have  devifed  to  give  us  more  briefly  a  better  defcription  of  his  own  fervility  ? 

But  what  will  become  now  of  the  bufinefs  I  know  not ;  for  the  man  is  fuddenly  taken  > 
with  a  lunacy  of  law,  and  fpeaks  revelations  out  of  the  attorney’s  academy  only,  from  a 
lying  fpirit :  For  he  fays,  “  that  where  a  thing  is  void  ipl'o  facto,  there  needs  no  legal . 
proceeding  to  make  it  void  which  is  falfe,  for  marriage  is.. void  by  adultery  or  frigidity, 
yet  not  made  void  without  legal  proceeding.  Then  afks  my  opinion  of  John-a-Noaks 
and  John  a-Stiles  :  And  I  anfwer  him,  that  I,  for  my  part,  think  John  Dory  was  a  better 
man  than  both  of  them  ;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greateft-  wranglers  that  ever  lived* - 
and  have  filled  all  our  law-books  with  the  obtunding  ftory  of  their  fuits  and.,  trials. 

After  this  he  tells  a  miraculous  piece  of  antiquity,  how  “two  Romans,  Titus  and 
Sempronius,  made  Feoffments,”  at  Rome  fure,  and  levied  fines  by  the  common  law.  But 
now  his  fit  of  law  paft,  yet  hardly  come  to  himfelf,  he  maintains.,,  that  if  marriage  be 
void,  as  being  neither  of  God  nor  nature,.  “  there  needs  no  legal  proceeding  to  part  it,” 
and  I  tell  him  that  offends  not  me:  Then,  quoth  he,  “  this  is  nothing  to  your  book, 
being  the  Dodlrine  and  Difcipline  of  Divorce.”  But  that  I  deny  him  •,  for  all  difcipline  is 
not  legal,  that  is  to  fay,  juridical,  but  feme  is  personal,,  feme  ceconomical,  and  fome 
ecclefiaftical, 
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Laftly,  If  I  prove  that  contrary  difpofitions  are  joined  neither  of  God  nor  nature,  and 
-fo  the  marriage  void,  “  he  will  give  me  the  eontroverfy.”  I  have  proved  it  in  that  book 
i:o  any  wife  man,  and  without  more  ado  the  inftitution  proves  it. 

Where  I  anfwer  an  objection  ufually  made,  that  “  the  difpofition  ought  to  be  known 
before  marriage,”  and  fhew  how  difficult  it  is  to  chufe  a  fit  confort,  and  how  eafy  to 
miflake  •,  the  fervitor  would  know  “  what  I  mean  by  converfation,”  declaring  his  capa¬ 
city  nothing  refined  fince  his  law-puddering,  but  ftill  the  fame  it  was  in  the  pantry,  and 
at  the  dreffer.  Shall  1  argue  of  converfation  with  this  hoyden,  to  go  and  prablife  at  his 
opportunities  in  the  larder?  To  men  of  quality  I  have  faid  enough;  and  experience 
confirms  by  daily  example  that  wifeft,  fobereft,  jufteft  men  are  fometimes  miferably 
miftaken  in  their  choice.  Whom  to  leave  thus  without  remedy,  toft  and  tempefted 
in  a  moft  unquiet  fea  of  affiibtions  and  temptations,  I  fay  is  moft  unchriftianly. 

But  he  goes  on  to  untrufs  my  arguments,  imagining  them  his  mailer’s  points.  Only 
an  the  paffage  following,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripenefs,  and  the  pregnance  of  his  na¬ 
tive  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be  more  a  fox  than  his  wit  will  fuffer  him.  Whereas 
3  briefly  mentioned  certain  heads  of  difcourfe,  which  I  referred  to  a  place  more  proper 
according  to  my  method,  to  be  treated  there  at  full  with  all  their  reafons  about  them,  this 
ibraki-worm  againfl  all  the  laws  of  difpute,  will  needs  deal  with  them  here.  And  as  a 
country  hind,  fometimes  ambitious  to  fhew  his  betters  that  he  is  not  fo  fimple  as  you 
take  him,  and  that  he  knows  his  advantages,  will  teach  us  a  new  trick  to  confute  by. 
And  would  you  think  to  what  a  pride  he  fwells  in  the  contemplation  of  his  rare  ftrata- 
gem,  offering  to  carp  at  the  language  of  a  book,  which  yet  he  confeffes  to  be  generally 
commended  •,  while  himfelf  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  read  him,  the  bafeft  and 
the  hungrieft  inditer,  that  could  take  the  boldnefs  to  look  abroad.  Obferve  now  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  a  groom,  how  it  will  mount.  I  had  written  that  common  adultery  is  a  thing 
which  the  ranked  politician  would  think  it  fham'e  and  difworfhip,  that  his  law  fhould 
countenance.  Firft,  it  offends  him,  that  “  ranked”  fhould  fignify  ought  but  his  own 
-jmell :  who  that  knows  Engliffi  would  not  underftand  me,  when  I  fay  a  rank  ferving-man, 
a  rank  pettifogger,  to  mean  a  mere  ferving-man,  a  mere  and  arrant  pettifogger,  who 
lately  was  fo  hardy,  as  to  lay  afide  his  buckram-wallet,  and'make  himfelf  a  fool  in  print, 
with  confuting  books  which  are  above  him  ?  Next,  the  word  “  Politician”  is  not  ufed 
to  his  maw,  and  thereupon  he  plays  the  m  ft  notorious  hobby- horle,  jefting  and  frifk> 
ing  in  the  luxury  of  his  non  fenfe  with  fuch  poor  fetches  to  cog  a  laughter  from  us,  that 
n©  antic  hob-nail  at  a  morris,  but  is  more  handfomely  facetious. 

Concerning  that  place  Deut.  xxiv.  i.  which  he  faith  to  be  “  the  main  pillar  of  my 
opinion,”  though  I  rely  more  on  the  inftitution  than  on  that :  Thefe  two  pillars  I  do 
-indeed  confefs  are  to  me  as  thofe  two  in  the  porch  of  the  temple,  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
which  names  import  eftablifhment  and  ftrength  ;  nor  do  I  fear  who  can  fhake  them. 
The  expofition  of  Deut.  which  I  brought,  is  the  received  expofition,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  by  all  learned  men,  unlefs  it  be  a  moiikiffi  papift  here  and  there  :  and  the  glofs 
which  he  and  his  obfcure  affiftant  would  perfuade  us  to,  is  merely  new  and  abfurd,  pre¬ 
fuming  out  of  his  utter  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew,  to  interpret  thofe  words  of  the  text  ; 
firft,  in  a  miftaken  fenfe  of  uncleannefs,  againfl  all  approved  writers.  Secondly,  in  a 
limited  fenfe,  whenas  the  original  fpeaks  without  limitation,  “  fome  uncleannefs,  or  any 
and  it  had  been  a  wife  law  indeed  to  mean  itfelf  particular,  and  not  to  exprefs  the 
cafe  which  this  acute  Rabbi  hath  all  this  while  been  hooking  for;  whereby  they  who  are 
moft  partial  to  him  may  guefs  that  fomething  is  in  this  dobtrine  which  I  a  ledge,  that 
forces  the  adverfary  to  fuch  a  new  and  ftrained  expofition  :  Wherein  he  does  nothing  for 
above  four  pages,  but  founder  himfelf  to  and  fro  in  his  own  objebtions ;  one  while  de¬ 
nying  that  divorce  was  permitted,  another  while  affirming  that  it  was  permitted  for  the 
wife’s  fake,  and  after  all,  diftrufts  himfelf.  And  for  his  fureft  retirement,  betakes  him 
so  thofe  old  fuppofitions,  “  that  Qirifc  aboliffied  the  mofaic  law  of  divorce ;  that  the 
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Jews  had  not  fufficient  knowledge  in  this  point,  through  the  darknefs  of  the  difpenfa' 
fion  of  heavenly  things ;  that  under  the  plenteous  grace  of  the  gofpel,  we  are  tied  by 
cruelled  compulfion  to  live  in  marriage  till  death  with  the  wickedeft,  the  word,  the  mod: 
perfecting  mate.  Thefe  ignorant  and  doting  furmifes  he  might  have  read  confuted  at 
large,  even  in  the  fird  edition  ;  but  found  it  fafer  to  pafs  that  part  over  in  filence.  So  that 
they  who  fee  not  the  fottifhnefs  of  this  his  new  and  tedious  expofition,  are  worthy  to  love 
it  dearly. 

His  explanation  done,  he  charges  me  with  a  wicked  glofs,  and  almod  blafphemy,  for 
faying  that  Chrid  in  teaching,  meant  not  always  to  be  taken  word  for  word ;  but  like  a 
wife  phyfician,  adminidring  one  excefs  againd  another,  to  reduce  us  to  a  perfect  mean. 
Certainly  to  teach  us,  were  no  dirhoneft  method  :  Chrift  himfelf  hath  often  ufed  hyper¬ 
boles  in  his  teaching ;  and  graved  authors,  both  Aridotle  in  the  fecond  of  his  “  Ethics 
to  Nichomachus,”  and  Seneca  in  his  feventh  “  de  Beneficiis,”  advife  us  to  dretch  out  the 
line  of  precept  oft-times  beyond  meafure,  that  while  we  tend  further,  the  mean  might 
be  the  eafier  attained.  And  whoever  comments  that  vth  of  Matthew,  when  he  comes 
to  the  turning  of  cheek  after  cheek  to  blows,  and  the  parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,, 
if  any  pleafe  to  be  the  rider,  will  be  forced  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  fame  expofition, 
though  this  chattering  law-monger  be  bold  to  call  it  wicked.  Now  note  another  preci¬ 
ous  piece  of  him  •,  Chrid,  faith  he,  “  doth  not  fay  that  an  unchade  look  is  adultery, 
but  the  hiding  after  her ;  as  if  the  looking  unchadely  could  be  without  hiding.  This 
gear  is  licenfed  for  good  reafon  ;  “  Imprimatur.” 

Next  he  would  prove  that  the  fpeech  of  Chrid  is  not  uttered  in  excefs  againd  the 
Pharifees,  fird,  “  becaufe  he  fpeaks  it  to  his  difciples,”  Matth.  v.  which  is  falle,  for  he 
fpake  it  to  the  multitude,  as  by  the  fird  verfe  is  evident,  among  which  in  all  likelihood' 
were  many  Pharifees,  but  out  of  doubt,  all  of  them  Pharifean  difciples,  and  bred  up 
in  their  doctrine  ;  from  which  extremes  of  error  and  faldty,  Chrid  throughout  his  whole 
fermon  labours  to  reclaim  the  people.  Secondly,  faith  he,”  becaufe  Chrift  forbids  not 
only  putting  away,  but  marrying  her  who  is  put  away.”  Acutely,  as  if  the  Pharifees 
might  not  have  offended  as  much  in  marrying  the  divorced,  as  in  divorcing  the  married. 
The  precept  may  bind  all,  rightly  underftood ;  and  yet  the  vehement  manner  of  giving 
it,  may  be  occafioned  only  by  the  Pharifees, 

Finally,  he  winds  up  his  text  with  much  doubt  and  trepidation  ;  for  it  may  be  his 
trenchers  were  not  fcraped,  and  that  which  never  yet  afforded  corn  of  favour  to  his  nod¬ 
dle,  the  fait- feller  was  not  rubbed:  and  therefore  in  this  hade  eafily  granting,  that  his 
anfwers  fall  foul  upon  each  other,  and  praying,  you  would  not  think  he  writes  as  a  pro¬ 
phet,  but  as  a  man,  he  runs  to  the  black  jack,  fills  his  daggon,  fpreads  the  table,  and 
ferves  up  dinner. 

After  waiting  and  voiding,  he  thinks  to  void  my  fecond  argument,  and  the  contra¬ 
dictions  that  will  follow  both  in  the  law  and  gofpel,  if  the  Mofaic  law  were  abrogated  by 
our  Saviour,  and  a  compulfive  prohibition  fixed  indead  :  and  fings  his  old  fong,  “  that 
the  gofpel  counts  unlawful  that  which  the  law  allowed,”  indancing  in  circumcifion,  fa- 
crifices,  wafhings.  But  what  are  thefe  ceremonial  things  to  the  changing  of  a  moral 
point  in  houlhold  duty,  equally  belonging  to  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  Divorce  was  then  right, 
now  wrong;  then  permitted  in  the  rigorous  time  of  law,  now  forbidden  by  law,  even 
to  the  mod  extremely  affiiCted,  in  the  favourable  time  of  grace  and  freedom.  But  this 
is  not  for  an  unbuttoned  fellow  to  difcufs  in  the  garret  at  his  tresfle,  and  dimenfion  of 
candle  by  the  fnuff ;  which  brought  forth  his  fcullionly  paraphrafe  on  St.  Paul,  whom  he 
brings  in,  difcourfing  fuch  idle  duff  to  the  maids  and  widows,  as  his  own  fervile  inur¬ 
banity  forbears  not  to  put  into  the  apodle’s  mouth,  “  of  the  foul’s  converfing  :”  and  this 
he  prefumes  to  do,  being  a  bayard,,  who  never  had  the  foul  to  know  what  converfing. 
means,  but  as  his  provender,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  kitchen  fchooled  his  concep¬ 
tions. 

He: 
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He  paffes  to  the  third  argument,  like  a  boar  in  a  vineyard,  doing  naught  elfe,  but 
Still  as  he  goes  champing  and  chewing  over,  what  I  could  mean  by  this  chimaera  of  a 

fit  converfing  foul,”  notions  and  v/ords  never  made  for  thofe  chops  •,  but  like  a  gene- 
'fous  wine,  only  by  over-working  the  fettled  mud  of  his  fancy,  to  make  him  drunk,  and 
ciifgorge  his  vilenels  the  more  openly.  All  perfons  of  gentle  breeding  (I  fay  “  gentle,” 
•though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  word)  I  know  will  apprehend,  and  be  fatisfied  in  what 
J  fpake,  how  unpleaiing  and  difcontenting  the  fociety  of  body  mult  needs  be  between  thofe 
whole  minds  cannot  be  fociable.  But  what  fhould  a  man  fay  more  to  a  fnout  in  this 
pickle  ?  What  language  can  be  low  and  degenerate  enough  ? 

The  fourth  argument  which  I  had,  was,  that  marriage  being  a  covenant,  the  very  be¬ 
ing  whereof  confifts  in  the  performance  of  unfeigned  love  and  peace :  if  that  were  not 
tolerably  performed,  the  covenant  became  broke  and  revocable.  Which  how  can  any, 
in  whole  mind  the  principles  of  right  reafon  and  juftice  are  not  cancelled,  deny  ?  For 
how  can  a  thing  fubfift,  when  the  true  eflence  thereof  is  diflolved  ?  Yet  this  he  denies, 
and  yet  in  fuch  a  manner  as  alters  my  affertion  ;  for  he  puts  in,  “  though  the  main  end  be 
Rot  attained  in  full  meafure  but  my  pofition  is,  if  it  be  not  tolerably  attained,  as 
throughout  the  whole  difcourfe  is  apparent. 

Now  for  his  reafons  •,  “  Heman  found  not  that  peace  and  folace  which  is  the  main 
end  of  communion  with  God,  fhould  he  therefore  break  off  that  communion  ?” 

I  anfwer,  that  if  Heman  found  it  not,  the  fault  was  certainly  his  own  :  but  in  marri¬ 
age  it  happens  far  otherwife  :  fometimes  the  fault  is  plainly  not  his  who  feeks  divorce  : 
Yometimes  it  cannot  be  difcerned  whofe  fault  it  is ;  and  therefore  cannot  in  reafon  or  equity 
be  the  matter  of  an  abfolute  prohibition. 

His  other  inftance  declares,  what  a  right  handy-crafts  man  he  is  of  petty  cafes,  and 
bow  unfit  to  be  aught  elfe  at  higheft,  but  a  hackney  of  the  law.  “  I  change  houfes 
with  a  man  •,  it  is  fuppofed  I  do  it  for  my  own  ends ;  I  attain  them  not  in  this  houfe  ; 
I  fhall  not  therefore  go  from  my  bargain.”  How  without  fear  might  the  young  Chari- 
nus  in  Andria  now  cry  out,  “  What  likenefs  can  be  here  to  a  marriage  ?”  In  this  bar¬ 
gain  was  no  capitulation,  but  the  yielding  of  pofTeffion  to  one  another,  wherein  each  of 
them  had  his  feveral  end  apart.  In  marriage  there  is  a  folemn  vow  of  love  and  fidelity 
each  to  other  :  this  bargain  is  fully  accomplifhed  in  the  change ;  in  marriage  the  covenant 
Itill  is  in  performing.  If  one  of  them  perform  nothing  tolerably,  but  inftead  of  love, 
abound  in  difaffeftion,  difobedience,  fraud,  and  hatred ;  what  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
covenant  fhall  bind  the  other  to  fuch  a  perdurable  mifchief  ?  Keep  to  your  problems  of 
ten  groats,  thefe  matters  are  not  for  pragmatics,  and  folk-mooters  to  babble  in. 

Concerning  the  place  of  Paul,  that  “  God  hath  called  us  to  peace,”  i  Cor.  vii.  and 
therefore,  certainly,  if  any  where  in  this  world,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  it  reafonably  in 
.marriage  ;  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  fenfe  which  I  gave,  and  confeft  by  Paraeus,  and  other 
orthodox  divines,  to  be  a  good  fenfe,  and  this  anfwerer  doth  not  weaken  it.  The  other 
place,  that  “  he  who  hateth,  may  put  away,”  which,  if  I  fhew  him,  he  promifes  to 
yield  the  whole  controverfy,  is,  befides  Deut.  xxiv.  i.  Deut.  xxi.  14.  and  before  this, 
Exod.  xxi.  8.  Of  Malachi  I  have  fpoken  more  in  another  place;  and  fay  again,  that 
the  beft  interpreters,  all  the  ancient,  and  molt  of  the  modern  tranflate  it,  as  I  cite  it,  and 
very  few  otherwife,  whereof  perhaps  Junius  is  the  chief. 

Another  thing  troubles  him,  that  marriage  is  called  “  the  myftery  of  joy.”  Let  it 
ftill  trouble  him  •,  for  what  hath  he  to  do  either  with  joy  or  with  myftery  ?  He  thinks  it 
frantic  divinity  to  fay,  it  is  not  the  outward  continuance  of  marriage  that  keeps  the  co¬ 
venant  of  marriage  whole  ;  but  whofoever  doth  moil  according  to  peace  and  love,  whe¬ 
ther  in  marriage  or  divorce,  he  breaks  marriage  leaft.  If  I  fhall  fpell  it  to  him,  he 
breaks  marriage  leaft,  is  to  fay,  he  difhonours  not  marriage  ;  for  leaft  is  taken  in  the 
bjble,  and  other  good  authors,  for,  not  at  all.  And  a  particular  marriage  a  man  may 
break,  if  for  a  lawful  caufe,  and  yet  not  break,  that  is,  not  violate,  or  difhonour  the 

ordinance 
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ordinance  of  marriage.  Hence  thofe  two  queftions  that  follow,  are  left  ridiculous ;  and 
the  maids  at  Aldgate,  whom  he  flouts,  are  likely  to  have  more  wit  than  the  ferving-man 
-at  Addle-gate. 

Whereas  he  taxes  me  of  adding  to  the  fcripture,  in  that  I  faid  love  only  is  the  fulfilling 
of  every  commandment,  I  cited  no  particular  fcripture,  but  fpake  a  general  fenfe,  which 
might  be  collected  from  many  places.  For  feeing  love  includes  faith,  what  is  there 
that  can  fulfil  every  commandment  but  only  love  ?  and  I  meant,  as  any  intelligent  rea¬ 
der  might  apprehend,  every  pofitive  and  civil  commandment,  whereof  Chrift  hath 
taught  us  that  man  is  the  lord.  It  is  not  the  formal  duty  of  worfhip,  or  the  fitting 
ftill,  that  keeps  the  holy  reft  of  Sabbath  ;  but  whofoever  doth  moft  according  to  cha¬ 
rity,  whether  he  works  or  works  not,  he  breaks  the  holy  reft  of  fabbath  leaft.  So  mar¬ 
riage  being  a  civil  ordinance,  made  for  man,  not  man  for  it :  he  who  doth  that  which 
moft  accords  with  charity,  firft  to  himfelf,  next  to  whom  he  next  owes  it,  whether  in 
marriage  or  divorce,  he  breaks  the  ordinance  of  marriage  leaft.  And  what  in  religious 
prudence  can  be  charity  to  himfelf,  and  what  to  his  wife,  either  in  continuing,  or  in 
difiolving  the  marriage-knot,  hath  been  already  oft  enough  difcourfed.  So  that  what 
St.  Paul  faith  of  circumcifion,  the  fame  I  ftick  not  to  fay  of  a  civil  ordinance,  made 
to  the  good  and  comfort  of  man,  not  to  his  ruin  •,  marriage  is  nothing,  and  divorce 
is  nothing,  “  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.”  And  this  I  truft  none  can  miftake. 

Againft  the  fifth  argument,  that  a  chriftian  in  a  higher  order  of  priefthood  than  that 
levitical,  is  a  perfon  dedicate  to  joy  and  peace  ;  and  therefore  needs  not  in  fubjedtion  to 
a  civil  ordinance,  made  to  no  other  end  but  for  his  good,  ( when  without  his  fault  he 
finds  it  impofiible  to  be  decently  or  tolerably  obferved)  to  plunge  himfelf  into  immeafur- 
able  diftradtions  and  temptations,  above  his  ftrength  ;  againft  this  he  proves  nothing, 
but  gads  into  filly  conjedlures  of  what  abufes  would  follow,  and  with  as  good  reafon  might 
declaim  againft  the  beft  things  that  are. 

Againft  the  fixth  argument,  that  to  force  the  continuance  of  marriage  between  minds 
found  utterly  unfit  and  difproportional,  is  againft  nature,  and  feems  forbid  under  that  al¬ 
legorical  precept  of  Mofes,  “  not  to  fow  a  field  with  divers  feeds,  left  both  be  defiled  ;  not 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  afs  together,  which  I  deduced  by  the  pattern  of  St  Paul’s 
reafoning  what  was  meant  by  not  muzling  the  ox ;  he  rambles  over  a  long  narration,  to 
tell  us  that  “  by  the  oxen  are  meant  the  preachers which  is  not  doubted.  Then  he 
demands,  “  if  this  my  reafoning  be  like  St.  Paul’s.”  And  I  anfwer  him,  yes.  He  re¬ 
plies,  that  fure  St.  Paul  would  be  afhamed  to  reafon  thus.  And  I  tell  him.  No.  He 
grants  that  place  which  I  alledged,  2  Cor.  vi.  of  unequal  yoking,  may  allude  to  that  of 
Mofes,  but  fays,  “  I  cannot  prove  it  makes  to  my  purpofe,”  and  fhews  not  firft  how  he 
can  difprove  it.  Weigh  gentlemen,  and  confider,  whether  my  affirmations,  backed  witli 
reafon,  may  hold  balance  againft  the  bare  denials  of  this  ponderous  confuter,  eledtcd 
by  his  ghoftly  patrons  to  be  my  copes- mate. 

Proceeding  on  to  fpeak  of  myfterious  things  in  nature,  I  had  occafion  to  fit  the 
language  thereafter  *,  matters  not,  for  the  reading  of  this  odious  fool,  who  thus  ever 
when  he  meets  with  aught  above  the  cogitation  of  his  breeding,  leaves  the  noifome  ftench 
of  his  rude  flot  behind  him,  maligning  that  any  thing  fhould  be  lpoke  or  underftood 
above  his  own  genuine  bafenefs ;  and  gives  fentence  that  his  confuting  hath  been  em¬ 
ployed  about  a  frothy,  immeritous,  and  undeferving  difcourfe.  Who  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  fo  much  infolence  durft  vent  itfelf  from  out  the  hide  of  a  varlet,  as  thus  to  cen- 
fure  that  which  men  of  mature  judgment  have  applauded  to  be  writ  with  good  reafon  ? 
But  this  contents  him  not,  he  falls  now  to  rave  in  his  barbarous  abufivenefs  •,  and  why  ?  a 
reafon  befitting  fuch  an  artificer,  becaufe  he  faith  the  book  is  contrary  to  all  human  learn¬ 
ing;  whenas  the  world  knows,  that  all  both  human  and  divine  learning,  till  the  canon-law, 
allowed  divorce  by  confent,  and  tor  many  caufes  without  confent.  Next,  he  dooms  it 
as  contrary  to  truth ;  whenas  it  hath  been  difputable  among  learned  men,  ever  fince  ic 
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was  prohibited  :  and  is  by  Peter  Martyr  thought  an  opinion  not  impious,  but  hard  to  be 
refuted  •,  and  by  Erafmus  deemed  a  doblrine  fo  charitable  and  pious,  as,  if  it  cannot  be 
tiled,  were  to  be  wifhed  it  could  ;  but  is  by  Martin  Bucer,  a  man  of  deared  and  mod; 
religious  memory  in  the  church,  taught  and  maintained  to  be  either  mod:  lawfully  ufed, 
or  mod:  lawfully  permitted.  And  for  this,  for  I  affirm  no  more  than  Bucer,  what  cen- 
fure  do  you  think,  readers,  he  hath  condemned  the  book  to  ?  To  a  death  no  lefs  impi¬ 
ous  than  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Mr.  Licenfer,  (for  I  deal  not  now  with  this 
caitiff,  never  worth  my  earned:,  and  now  not  feafonable  for  my  jed,)  you  are  reputed  a 
man  difcreet  enough,  religious  enough,  honed:  enough,  that  is,  to  an  ordinary  competence 
in  all  thefe.  But  now  your  turn  is,  to  hear  what  your  own  hand  hath  earned  ye ;  that 
when  you  buffered  this  namelefs  hangman  to  cad:  into  public  fuch  a  defpiteful  contumely 
upon  a  name  and  perfon  deferving  of  the  church  and  date  equally  to  yourfelf ;  and  one 
who  hath  done  more  to  the  prefent  advancement  of  your  own  tribe,  than  you  or  many 
of  them  have  done  for  themfelves  ;  you  forgot  to  be  either  honed,  religious,  or  dif¬ 
creet.  Whatever  the  date  might  do  concerning  it,  fuppofed  a  matter  to  expebt  evil 
from,  I  Ihould  not  doubt  to  meet  among  them  with  wife,  and  honourable,  and  know¬ 
ing  men  :  But  as  to  this  brute  libel,  fo  much  the  more  impudent  and  lawlefs  for  the 
abided  authority  which  it  bears  *,  I  fay  again,  that  I  abominate  the  cenfure  of  rafcals  and 
their  licenfers. 

With  difficulty  I  return  to  what  remains  of  this  ignoble  tafk,  for  the  difdain  I  have 
to  change  a  period  more  with  the  filth  and  venom  of  this  gourmand,  fwelled  into  a  con- 
futer ;  yet,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  others,  I  endure  all  this. 

Againd  the  feventh  argument,  that  if  the  canon  law  and  divines  allow  divorce  for 
confpiracy  or  death,  they  may  as  well  allow  it  to  avoid  the  fame  confequence  from  the 
likelihood  of  natural  caufes. 

Fird,  he  denies  that  the  canon  fo  decrees. 

I  anfwer,  that  it  decrees  for  danger  of  life,  as  much  as  for  adultery,  Decret.  Gregor. 
1.  4.  tit.  i  9.  and  in  other  places  :  And  the  bed  Civilians  who  cite  the  canon-law,  fo  col¬ 
lect,  as  Schneidewin  in  Indit.  tit.  10.  p.  4.  de  Divort.  And  indeed,  who  would  have 
denied  it,  but  one  of  a  reprobate  ignorance  in  all  he  meddles  with  ? 

Secondly,  he  faith,  the  cafe  alters  ;  for  there  the  offender,  “  who  feeks  the  life,  doth 
implicitly  at  lead  abt  a  divorce.” 

And  I  anfwer,  that  here  nature,  though  no  offender,  doth  the  fame.  But  if  an  offen¬ 
der  by  adding  a  divorce,  fiiall  releafe  the  offended,  this  is  an  ample  grant  againd  him- 
felf.  He  faith,  nature  teaches  to  fave  life  from  one  who  feeks  it.  And  I  fay,  fhe 
teaches  no  lefs  to  fave  it  from  any  other  caufe  that  endangers  it.  He  faith,  that  here 
they  are  both  actors.  Axdmit  they  were,  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  part  them  ; 
yet  fometimes  they  are  not  both  abtors,  but  the  one  of  them  mod  lamentedly  pafiive. 
So  he  concludes,  we  mud  not  take  advantage  of  our  own  faults  and  corruptions  to  re¬ 
leafe  us  from  our  duties.  But  fhall  we  take  no  advantage  to  fave  ourfelves  from  the 
faults  of  another,  who  hath  annulled  his  right  to  our  duty  ?  No,  fays  he,  “  let  them 
die  of  the  fullens,  and  try  who  will  pity  them.”  Barbarian,  the  fhame  of  all  honed 
Attorneys !  why  do  they  not  hoife  him  over  the  bar  and  blanket  him  ? 

Againd  the  eighth  argument,  that  they  who  are  deditute  of  all  marriageable  gifts,  ex¬ 
cept  a  body  not  plainly  unfit,  have  not  the  calling  to  marry,  and  confequently  married 
and  fo  found,  may  be  divorced  :  this,  he  faith,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  not  fit 
to  be  anfwered.  I  leave  it  therefore  to  the  judgment  of  his  maders. 

Againd  the  ninth  argument,  that  marriage  is  a  human  fociety,  and  fo  chiefly  feated 
in  agreement  and  unity  of  mind  :  If  therefore  the  mind  cannot  have  that  due  fociety  by 
marriage,  that  it  may  reafonably  and  humanly  defire,  it  can  be  no  human  fociety,  and 
fo  not  without  reafon  divorcible  :  here  he  falfifies,  and  turns  what  the  pofition  required 
of  a  reafonable  agreement  in  the  main  matters  of  fociety  into  an  agreement  in  all  things, 
which  makes  the  opinion  not  mine,  and  fo  he  leaves  it.  At 
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At  laft,  and  in  good  hour,  we  are  come  to  his  farewel,  which  is  to  be  a  concluding 
tafte  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the  flafhieft  and  the  fuftieft  that  ever  corrupted  in  fuch  a.i 
■unfwilled  hogfhead. 

Againft  my  tenth  argument,  as  he  calls  it,  but  as  I  intended  it,  my  other  pofition, 
“  That  divorce  is  not  a  thing  determinable  by  a  compulfive  law,  for  that  all  law  is  lor 
fome  good  that  may  be  frequently  attained  without  the  admixture  of  a  worfe  inconveni¬ 
ence:  But  the  law  forbidding  divorce,  never  attains  to  any  good  end  of  fuch  prohibition, 
but  rather  multiplies  evil ;  therefore  the  prohibition  of  divorce  is  no  good  law.”  Now 
for  his  attornies  prize  :  but  firft,  like  a  right  cunning  and  fturdy  logician,  he  denies  my 
argument,  not  mattering  whether  in  the  major  or  minor ;  and  faith,  “  there  are  many 
lav/s  made  for  good,  and  yet  that  good  is  not  attained,  through  the  defaults  of  the  party, 
but  a  greater  inconvenience  follows.” 

But  I  reply,  that  this  anfwer  builds  upon  a  fhallow  foundation,  and  mold  unjuftly  fup- 
pofes  every  one  in  default,  who  feeks  divorce  from  the  moft  injurious  wedloc.  The  de¬ 
fault  therefore  will  be  found  in  the  law  itfelf  *,  which  is  neither  able  to  punifh  the  offen¬ 
der,  but  the  innocent  muff  withal  fuffer  •,  nor  can  right  the  innocent  in  what  is  chiefly 
fought,  the  obtainment  of  love  or  quietnefs.  His  inftances  out  of  the  common  law, 
are  all  fo  quite  befide  the  matter  which  he  would  prove,  as  may  be  a  warning  to  all 
clients  how  they  venture  their  bufinefs  with  fuch  a  cock-brained  folicitor.  For  being  to 
fhew  fome  law  of  England,  attaining  to  no  good  end,  and  yet  through  no  default  of  the 
party,  who  is  thereby  debarred  all  remedy,  he  fhews  us  only  how  fome  do  lofe  the  benefit 
of  good  laws  through  their  own  default.  His  firft  example  faith,  “  it  is  a  juft  law  that 
every  one  fhall  peaceably  enjoy  his  eftate  in  lands  or  otherwife.”  Does  this  law  attain  to 
no  good  end  P  The  bar  will  blufh  at  this  moft  incogitant  woodcock.  But  fee  if  a  draft 
of  Littleton  will  recover  him  to  his  fenfes.  “  If  this  man  having  fee  fimple  in  his  lands, 
yet  will  take  a  leaie  of  his  own  lands  from  another,  this  fhall  be  an  eftopple  to  him  in 
an  afiize  from  the  recovering  of  his  own  land.” 

Mark  now  and  regifter  him  !  How  many  are  there  of  ten  thoufand  who  have  fuch  a 
fee-fimple  in  their  fconce,  as  to  take  a  leafe  of  their  own  lands  from  another?  So  that 
this  inconvenience  lights  upon  fcarce  one  in  an  age,  and  by  his  own  default  and  the 
law  of  enjoying  each  man  his  own,  is  good  to  all  others.  But  on  the  contrary,  this  pro¬ 
hibition  of  divorce  is  good  to  none,  and  brings  inconvenience  to  numbers,  who  lie  under  in¬ 
tolerable  grievances  without  their  own  default,  through  the  wickednefs  or  folly  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  all  this  iniquity  the  law  remedies  not,  but  in  a  manner  maintains.  His  other 
cafes  are  diredly  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  might  have  been  fpared,  but  that  he  is  a 
tradefman  of  the  law,  and  muft  be  borne  with  at  his  firft  fetting  up,  to  lay  forth  his 
beft  ware,  which  is  only  gibberifh. 

I  have  now  done  that,  which  for  many  caufes  I  might  have  thought,  could  not  likely 
have  been  my  fortune,  to  be  put  to  this  under-work  of  fcouring  and  unrubbifhing  the 
low  and  fordid  ignorance  of  fuch  a  prefumptuous  lozel.  Yet  Hercules  had  the  labour 
once  impofed  upon  him  to  carry  dung  out  of  the  Augean  ftable.  At  any  hand 
I  would  be  rid  of  him  :  for  I  had  rather,  fince  the  life  of  man  is  likened  to  a  fcene, 
that  all  my  entrances  and  exits  might  mix  with  fuch  perfons  only,  whofe  worth  ereds 
them  and  their  adions  to  a  grave  and  tragic  deportment,  and  not  to  have  to  do  with 
clowns  and  vices.  But  it  a  man  cannot  peaceably  walk  into  the  world,  but  muft  be  in- 
fefted  ;  fometimes  at  his  face  with  dorrs  and  horfe-flies,  fometimes  beneath  with  bawl¬ 
ing  whippets  and  thin  barkers,  and  thefe  to  be  fet  on  by  plot  and  confultation  with  a 
junto  of  clergymen  and  licenfers,  commended  alfo  and  rejoiced  in  by  thofe  whofe  partia¬ 
lity  cannot  yet  forego  old  papiftical  principles ;  have  I  not  caufe  to  be  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  defenfive,  as  may  procure  me  freedom  to  pafs  more  unmolefted  hereafter  by  thofe 
incumbrances,  not  fo  much  regarded  for  themfelves,  as  for  thofe  who  incite  them  ? 
And  what  defence  can  properly  be  ufed  in  fuch  a  defpicable  encounter  as  this,  but  either 
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the  flap  or  the  fpurn  ?  If  they  can  afford  me  none  but  a  ridiculous  adverfary,  the  blame 
belongs  not  to  me,  though  the  whole  difpute  be  flrewed  and  fcattered  with  ridiculous.. 
And  if  he  have  fuch  an  ambition  to  know  no  better  who  are  his  mates,  but  among  thofe 
needy  thoughts,  which,  though  his  two  faculties  of  ferving-man  and  folicitor  fhould 
compound  into  one  mongrel,  would  be  but  thin  and  meagre,  if  in  this  penury  of  foul  he 
can  be  poflible  to  have  the  luftinefs  to  think  of  fame,  let  him  but  fend  me  how  he  calls  him- 
felf,  and  I  may  chance  not  fail  to  indorfe  him  on  the  backfide  of  pofterity,  not  a  golden,  but 
a  brazen  afs.  Since  my  fate  extorts  from  me  a  talent  of  fport,  which  I  had  thought  to 
hide  in  a  napkin,  he  fhall  be  my  Batrachomuomachia,  my  Bavius,  my  Calandrino,  the 
common  adagy  of  ignorance  and  over- weening :  Nay,  perhaps,  as  the  provocation  may 
be,  I  may  be  driven  to  curl  up  this  gliding  profe  into  a  rough  fotadic,  that  fhall  rhyme 
him  into  fuch  a  condition,  as  inftead  of  judging  good  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  he  fhall  be  readier  to  be  his  own  hangman.  Thus  much  to  this  nufance. 

But  as  for  the  fubjefl  itfelf  which  I  have  writ  and  now  defend,  according  as  the  op- 
pofition  bears  ;  if  any  man  equal  to  the  matter,  fhall  think  it  appertains  him  to  take  in 
hand  this  controverfy,  either  excepting  againft  aught  written,  or  perfuaded  he  can  fhew 
better  how  this  queftion,  of  fuch  moment  to  be  throughly  known,  may  receive  a  true 
determination,  not  leaning  on  the  old  and  rotten  fuggeftions  whereon  it  yet  leans  •,  if  his 
intents  be  flncere  to  the  public,  and  fhall  carry  him  on  without  bitternefs  to  the  opinion, 
or  to  the  perfon  diffenting ;  let  him  not,  I  entreat  him,  guefs  by  the  handling,  which 
meritorioufly  hath  been  bellowed  on  this  objedl  of  contempt  and  laughter,  that  I  account 
it  any  difpleafure  done  me  to  be  contradicted  in  print :  But  as  it  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  any  thing  more  true,  fhall  efteem  it  a  benefit ;  and  fhall  know  how  to  return  his  civi¬ 
lity  and  fair  argument  in  fuch  a  fort,  as  he  fhall  confefs  that  to  do  fo  is  my  choice,  and 
to  have  done  thus  was  my  chance. 
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PROVING 

That  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  fo  through  all  ages,  for  any,, 
who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant,  or  wicked 
King,  and  after  due  convi&ion,  to  depofe,  and  put  him  to 
death  ;  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have  neglected,  or  denied; 
to  do  it. 

And  that  they,  who  of  late  fo  much  blame  Depoffng,  are  the  men  that  did  if 

themfelves.* 

IF  Men  within  themfelves  would  be  governed  by  reafon,  and  not  generally  give  up- 
their  underftanding  to  a  double  tyranny,  of  cuftom  from  without,  and  blind  affecti¬ 
ons  within  ;  they  would  difcern  better  what  it  is  to  favour  and  uphold  the  tyrant  of 
a  nation.  But  being  Haves  within  doors,  no  wonder  that  they  ftrive  fo  much  to  have  the- 
public  ftate  conformably  governed  to  the  inward  vitious  rule,  by  which  they  govern 
themfelves.  For  indeed  none  can  love  freedom  heartily,  but  good  men :  the  reft  love 
not  freedom,  but  licence ;  which  never  hath  more  fcope,  or  more  indulgence  than  un^ 
der  tyrants.  Hence  is  it  that  tyrants  are  not  oft  offended,  nor  ftand  much  indoubt 
of  bad  men,  as  being  all  naturally  fervile.;,  but  in  whom  virtue  and  true  worth  moft  is 
eminent,  them  they  fear  in  earneft,.  as  by  right  their  mafters ;  againft  them  lies  all  their 
hatred  and  fufpicion.  Confequently  neither  do  bad  men  hate  tyrants,  but  have  been  al¬ 
ways  readied:,  with  the  falfified  names  of  Loyalty  and  Obedience,  to  colour  over  their 
bale  compliances.  And  although  fometimes  for  Iharne,  and  when  it  comes  to  their 
own  grievances,  of  purfe  efpecially, .  they  would  feem  good  patriots,  and  fide  with  the 
better  caufe,  yet  when  others  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  endued  with  fortitude. 
and  heroic  virtue,  to  fear  nothing  but  the  curfe  written  againft  thofe  “  that  do  the 
work  of  tKe  Lord  negligently,” -f  would  go  on  to  remove,  not  only  the  calamities  and> 

*  This  traft,  which  was  firft  published  in  February  1648-9,  after  the  execution  of  king  Charles,  and  is  a 
defence  of  that  aftion  againft  the  objeftions  of  the  Presbyterians ;  was  hr  the  year  1650,  republilhed  by 
the  author  with  conli derable  additions,  all  which,  omitted  in  every  former  edition  of  the  author’s  works,  are 
here  carefully  inferted  in  their  proper  places.  The  copy  which  I  ufe,  after  the  above  title,  has  the  following- 
fisntence  ;  “  Publilhed  now  the  fecond  time  with  fome  additions,  and  many  teftimonies  alfo  added  out  of  the 
beft  and  learnedeft  among  proteftant  divines,  afferting  the  pohtion  of  this  book.”  The  palfages  here  reitored, 
are  masked- with  inverted  commas:  -p  Jer.  xlviii.  1. 
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thraldoms  of  a  people,  but  the  roots  and  caufes  whence  they  fpring  ;  ftrait  thefe 
men,  and  fure  helpers  at  need,  as  if  they  hated  only  the  miferies,  but  not  the  mifchiefs, 
after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered  with  the  world,  bandied  and  born  arms  againft  their 
king,  diverted  him,  difanointed  him,  nay  curfed  him  all  over  in  their  pulpits,  and  their 
pamphlets,  to  the  ingaging  of  finccre  and  real  men,  beyond  what  is  portible  or  honeft  to 
retreat  from,  not  only  turn  revolters  from  thofe  principles,  which  only  could  at  firft  move 
them,  but  lay  the  ftain  of  difloyalty,  and  worfe  on  thofe  proceedings,  which  are  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  of  their  own  former  aClions  •,  nor  difliked  by  themfelves,  were  they 
managed  to  the  entire  advantages  of  their  own  faction  •,  not  confidering  the  while  that 
he  toward  whom  they  boafted  their  new  fidelity,  counted  them  accertory ;  and  by  thofe 
ftatutes  and  laws  which  they  fo  impotently  brandifh  againrt  others,  would  have  doomed 
them  to  a  tray  tor’s  death  for  what  they  have  done  already.  ’Tis  true,  that  moft  men 
are  apt  enough  to  civil  wars  and  commotions  as  a  novelty,  and  for  a  flafh  hot  and  aCtive ; 
but  through  doth  or  inconftancy,  and  weaknefs  of  fpirit,  either  fainting  ere  their  own 
pretences,  though  never  fo  juft,  be  half  attained,  or  through  an  inbred  falfehood  and 
wickednefs,  betray  oft-times  to  deftrudtion  with  themfelves,  men  of  nobleft  temper  joined 
with  them  for  caufes,  whereof  they  in  their  rarti  undertakings,  were  not  capable.  If 
God  and  a  good  caufe  give  them  victory,  the  profecution  whereof  for  the  moft  part,  ine¬ 
vitably  draws  after  it  the  alteration  of  laws,  change  of  government,  downfall  of  prin¬ 
ces  with  their  families  ;  then  comes  the  talk  to  thofe  worthies  which  are  the  foul  of 
that  enterprize,  to  be  fvveat  and  laboured  out  amidft  the  throng  and  nofes  of  vulgar  and 
irrational  men.  Some  contefting  for  privileges,  cuftoms,  forms,  and  that  old  entangle¬ 
ment  of  iniquity,  their  gibberifh  laws,  though  the  badge  of  their  ancient  flavery. 
Others  who  have  been  fierceft  againft  their  prince,  under  the  notion  of  a  tyrant, 
and  no  mean  incendiaries  of  the  war  againft  him,  when  God  out  of  ‘his  providence 
and  high  difpofal  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of 'their  brethren,  on  a  fudden  and  in  a 
new  garb  of  allegiance;  which  their  doings  have  long  fince  cancelled ;  they  plead  for  him, 
pity  him,  extol  him,  proteft  againft  thofe  that  talk  of  bringing  him  to  the  trial  of  juftice, 
which  is  the  fword  of  God,  fuperior  to  all  mortal  things,  in  whofe  hand  foever  by  appa¬ 
rent  figns  his  teftified  will  is  to  put  it.  But  certainly,  it  we  confider  who  and  what  they 
are,  on  a  fudden  grown  fo  pitiful,  we  may  conclude  their  pity  can  be  no  true  and  chriflian 
commiferation,  but  either  levity  and  fhallownefs  of  mind,  or  elfe  a  carnal  admiring  of  that 
worldly  pomp  and  greatnefs,  from  whence  they  fee  him  fallen  ;  or  rather,  laftly,  a  diflem- 
bled  and  feditious  pity,  feigned  of  induftry  to  beget  new  difcord.  As  for  mercy,  if  it  be 
to  a  tyrant,  under  which  name  they  themfelves  have  cited  him  fo  oft  in  the  hearing  of 
God,  of  Angels,  and  the  holy  church  aftembled,  and  there  charged  him  with  the  fpilling 
of  more  innocent  blood  by  far,  than  ever  Nero  did,  undoubtedly  the  mercy  which  they 
pretend,  is  the  mercy  of  wicked  men,  and  “  their  mercies  we  read,  “  are  cruelties 
hazarding  the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  to  have  faved  one  whom  they  fo  oft  have  termed 
Agag,  and  vilifying  the  blood  of  many  Jonathans  that  have  faved  Ifrael  ;  infilling  with 
much  nicenefs  on  the  unneceffarieft  claufe  of  their  covenant  wrefted,  wherein  the  fear  of 
■change  and  the  abfurd  contradiction  of  a  flattering  hoftility  had  hampered  them, but  not  fcru- 
pling  to  give  away  for  compliments,  to  an  implacable  revenge,  the  heads  of  many  thou- 
fand  chriftians  more. 

Another  fort  there  is,  who  coming  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  affairs,  to  have  their  fhare  in 
great  aClions  above  the  form  of  law  or  cuftom,  at  leaft  to  give  their  voice  and  approbation  ; 
begin  to  fwerve  and  aim  oft  Oliver  at  the  majefty  and  grandeur  of  fome  noble  deed,  as  if 
they  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  fin  •,  difputing  precedents,  forms,  and  circumftances, 
when  the  commonwealth  nigh  perifties  lor  want  of  deeds  in  fubftance,  done  with  juft  and 
faithful  expedition.  To  thefe  I  wifh  better  inftruClion,  and  virtue  equal  to  their  calling  ; 
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the  former  of  which,  that  is  to  fay  inftrudtion,  I  ffiall  endeavour,  as  my  duty  is,  to  be- 
ftow  on  them ;  and  exhort  them  not  to  ftartle  from  the  juft  and  pious  refolution  of  ad¬ 
hering  with  all  their  ftrength  and  afllftance  to  the  prefent  parliament  and  army,  in  the 
glorious  way  wherein  juftice  and  vidlory  hath  fet  them-,  the  only  warrants  thro’  all  ages,  next 
under  immediate  revelation,  to  exercife  fupreme  power;  in  thofe  proceedings  which  hi¬ 
therto  appear  equal  to  what  hath  been  done  in  any  age  or  nation  heretofore,  juftly  or  mag- 
nanimoufly.  Nor  let  them  be  difcouraged  or  deterred  by  any  new  apoftate  fcare-crows, 
who  under  ffiow  of  giving  counfel,  fend  out  their  barking  monitories  and  memento’s, 
empty  of  aught  elfe  but  the  fpleen  of  a  fruftrated  faction.  For  how  can  that  pretended 
counfel,  be  either  found  or  faithful,  when  they  that  give  it,  fee  not  for  madnefs  and  vex¬ 
ation  of  their  ends  loft,  that  thofe  ftatutes  and  fcriptures  which  both  falfly  and  fcandaloufly 
they  v/reft  againft  their  friends  and  allocates,  would  by  fentence  of  the  common  adverfary, 
fall  firft  and  heavieft  upon  their  own  heads  ?  Neither  let  mild  and  tender  difpofttions  be 
foolilhly  foftened  from  their  duty  and  perfeverance  with  the  unmafculine  rhetoric  of  any 
puling  prieft  or  chaplain,  fent  as  a  friendly  letter  of  advice,  for  fafhion-fake  in  private, 
and  forthwith  publifned  by  the  fender  himfelf,  that  we  may  know  how  much  of  friend 
there  was  in  it,  to  call  an  odious  envy  upon  them  to  whom  it  was  pretended  to  be  fent  in 
charity.  Nor  let  any  man  be  deluded  by  either  the  ignorance,  or  the  notorious  hypo- 
crify  and  felf  repugnance  of  our  dancing  divines,  who  have  the  confcience  and  the  bold- 
nefs  to  come  with  fcripture  in  their  mouths,  glofted  and  fitted  for  their  turns  with  a  double 
contradictory  fenfe,  transforming  the  facred  verity  of  God  to  an  idol  with  two  faces,  look¬ 
ing  at  once  two  feveral  ways  ;  and  with  the  fame  quotations  to  charge  others,  which  in 
the  fame  cafe  they  made  ferve  to  juftify  themfelves.  For  while  the  hope  to  be  made  claf- 
fic  and  provincial  lords  led  them  on,  while  pluralities  greafed  them  thick  and  deep,  to  the 
fhame  and  fcandal  of  religion,  more  than  all  the  fedts  and  herefies  they  exclaim  againft 
then  to  fight  againft  the  king’s  perfon,  and  no  lefs  a  party  of  his  lords  and  commons,  or 
to  put  force  upon  both  the  houfes,  was  good,  was  lawful,  was  no  refifting  of  fuperior  , 
powers  *,  they  only  were  powers  not  to  be  refilled,  who  countenanced  the  good,  and  pun¬ 
ched  the  evil.  But  now  that  their  cenforious  domineering  is  not  fuffered  to  be  univerfal, 
truth  and  confcience  to  be  freed,  tithes  and  pluralities  to  be  no  more,  though  competent 
allowance  provided,  and  the  warm  experience  of  large  gifts,  and  they  fo  good  at  taking 
them  ;  yet  now  to  exclude  and  feize  upon  impeached  members,  to  bring  delinquents  with¬ 
out  exemption  to  a  fair  tribunal  by  the  common  national  law  againft  murder,  is  now  to 
be  no  lefs  than  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  He  who  but  ere-while  in  the  pulpits  was 
a  curfed  tyrant,  an  enemy  to  God  and  faints,  laden  with  all  the  innocent  blood  fpilt  in  three 
kingdoms,  and  fo  to  be  fought  againft  ;  is  now,  though  nothing  penitent  or  altered  from 
his  firft  principles,  a  lawful  magiftrate,  a  fovereign  Lord,  the  Lord’s  anointed,  not  to  be 
touched,  tho’by  themfelves  imprifoned.  As  if  this  only  were  obedience,  to  preferve  the  mere 
ufelefs  bulk  of  his  perfon,  and  that  only  in  prifon,  not  in  the  field,  and  to  difobey  his 
commands,  deny  him  his  dignity  and  office,  everywhere  to  refift  his  power,  but  where 
they  think  it  only  furviving  in  their  own  fadlion. 

But  who  in  particular  is  a  tyrant,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  general  difccurfe,  other- 
wife  than  by  fuppofition  ;  his  particular  charge,  and  the  fufficient  proof  of  it  muft  deter¬ 
mine  that  :  which  I  leave  to  magiftrates,  at  leaft  to  the  uprighter  fort  of  them,  and  of 
the  people,  though  in  number  lefs  by  many,  in  whom  faction  leaft  hath  prevailed  above 
the  law  of  nature  and  right  reafon,  to  judge  as  they  find  caufe.  But  this  I  dare  own  as 
part  of  my  faith,  that  if  fuch  a  one  there  be,  by  whofe  commiffion,  whole  maftacres  have 
been  committed  on  his  faithful  fubjeds,  his  provinces  offered  to  pawn  or  alienation,  as  the 
hire  of  thofe  whom  he  had  lollicited  to  come  in  and  deftroy  whole  cities  and  countries ;  be 
he  king,  or  tyrant,  or  emperor,  thefword  of  juftice  is  above  him  in  whofe  hand  foever 
is  found  fufficient  power  to  avenge  the  effufion,  and  fo  great  a  deluge  of  innocent  blood> 
For  if  all  human  power  to  execute,  not  accidentally  but  intendedly,  the  wrath  of  God  up- 
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on  evil-doers  without  exception,  be  of  God ;  then  that  power,  whether  ordinary,  or  if 
that  fail,  extraordinary,  fo  executing  that  intent  of  God,  is  lawful,  and  not  to  be  refilled.  But 
to  unfold  more  at  large  this  whole  queltion,  tho’  with  all  expedient  brevity,  I  fhall  here  fet 
down,  from  firft  beginning,  the  original  of  kings  ;  how  and  wherefore  exalted  to  that  dignity 
above  their  brethren ;  and  from  thence  fhall  prove,  that  turning  to  tyranny  they  may  be 
as  lawfully  depofed  and  punilhed,  as  they  were  at  firft  eledted  :  this  I  fhall  do  by  autho¬ 
rities  and  reafons,  not  learnt  in  corners  among  fchifms  and  herefies,  as  our  doubling  di¬ 
vines  are  ready  to  calumniate,  but  fetched  out  of  the  midft  of  choiceft  and  moft  authentic 
learning,  and  no  prohibited  authors ;  nor  many  heathen,  but  mofaical,  chriftian,  ortho- 
doxal,  and  which  mull  needs  be  more  convincing  to  our  adverfaries,  prefbyterial. 

No  man  who  knows  aught,  can  be  fo  ftupid  to  deny  that  all  men  naturally  were  born 
free,  being  the  image  and  refemblance  of  God  himfelf,  and  were  by  privilege  above  all 
the  creatures,  born  to  command  and  not  to  obey  :  and  that  they  lived  fo,  till  from  the 
root  of  Adam’s  tranfgrefilon,  falling  among  themfelves  to  do  wrong  and  violence,  and 
forefeeing  that  fuch  courfes  muft  needs  tend  to  the  deftrudlion  of  them  all,  they  agreed  by 
common  league  to  bind  each  other  from  mutual  injury,  and  jointly  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  any  that  gave  difturbance  or  oppofition  to  fuch  agreement.  Hence  came  cities, 
towns,  and  commonwealths.  And  becaufe  no  faith  in  all  was  found  fufficiently  binding, 
they  faw  it  needful  to  ordain  fome  authority,  that  might  reftrain  by  force  and  punifhment 
what  was  violated  againft  peace  and  common  right.  This  authority  and  power  of  felf- 
defence  and  prefervation  being  originally  and  naturally  in  every  one  of  them,  and  unitedly 
in  them  all*,  for  eafe,  for  order,  and  left  each  man  fhould  be  his  own  partial  judge,  they 
communicated  and  derived  either  to  one,  whom  for  the  eminence  of  his  wifdom  and  inte¬ 
grity,  they  chofe  above  the  reft,  or  to  more  than  one  whom  they  thought  of  equal  defer- 
ving :  the  firft  was  called  a  king  •,  the  other,  magiftrates :  not  to  be  their  lords  and  mafters 
(though  afterward  thofe  names  in  fome  places  were  given  voluntarily  to  fuch  as  had  been 
authors  of  ineftimable  good  to  the  people)  but  to  be  their  deputies  and  commiflioners,  to 
execute,  by  virtue  of  their  intruded  power,  that  juftice  which  elfe  every  man  by  the  bond 
of  nature  and  of  covenant  muft  have  executed  for  himfelf,  and  for  one  another.  And  to 
him  that  fhall  confider  well  why  among  free  perfons,  one  man  by  civil  right  fhould  bear 
authority  and  jurifdidtion  over  another,  no  other  end  or  reafon  can  be  imaginable.  Thefe 
for  a  while  governed  well,  and  with  much  equity  decided  all  things  at  their  own  arbitre- 
ment  :  till  the  temptation  of  fuch  a  power  left  abfolute  in  their  hands,  perverted  them  at 
length  to  injuftice  and  partiality.  Then  did  they  who  now  by  trial  had  found  the  danger 
and  inconveniences  of  committing  arbitrary  power  to  any,  invent  laws  either  framed  or 
confented  to  by  all  *,  that  fhould  confine  and  limit  the  authority  of  whom  they  chofe  to 
govern  them  :  that  fo  man,  of  whofe  failing  they  had  proof,  might  no  more  rule  over 
them,  but  law  and  reafon  abftradted  as  much  as  might  be  from  perfonal  errors  and  frailties. 
ct  While  as  the  magiftrate  was  fet  above  the  people,  fo  the  law  was  fet  above  the  ma6i- 
ftrate  When  this  would  not  ferve,  but  that  the  law  was  either  not  executed,  or  mifap- 
piied,  they  were  conftrained  from  that  time,  the  only  remedy  left  them,  to  put  conditions 
and  take  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magiftrates  at  their  firft  inftallment  to  do  impartial  juf¬ 
tice  by  law  :  who  upon  thofe  terms  and  no  other,  received  allegiance  from  the  people,  that 
is  to  fay,  bond  or  covenant  to  obey  them  in  execution  of  thole  laws  which  they  the  people 
had  themfelves  made  or  aftented  to.  And  this  oft-times  with  exprefs  warning,  that  if  the 
king  or  magiftrate  proved  unfaithful  to  his  truft,  the  people  would  be  difengaged.  They 
added  alfo  counfellors  and  parliaments,  nor  to  be  only  at  his  beck,  but  with  him  or  with¬ 
out  hitn,  at  fet  times,  or  at  all  times,  when  any  danger  threatened,  to  have  care  of  the 
public  fafety.  Therefore  faith  Claudius  Sefell,  a  French  ftatefman,  “  The  parliament  w as 
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fat  as  a  bridle  to  the  king-,”  which  I  inftance  rather  “  not  becaule  our  Engliffi  lawyers  have 
not  faid  the  fame  long  before,”  but  *  becaufe  that  French  monarchy  is  granted  by  all  to  be 
a  far  more  abfolute  one  than  ours.  That  this  and  the  reft  of  what  hath  hitherto  been  fpoken 
is  moft  true,  might  be  copioufry  made  appear  throughout  all  ftories  heathen  and  chrirtian  *, 
even  of  thole  nations  where  kings  and  emperors  have  fought  means  to  abolilh  all  ancient 
memory  of  the  people’s  right  by  their  encroachments  and  ufurpations.  But  I  fpare  long 
infertions,  appealing  to  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Arragonian,  Englilh,  and  not  leaft 
the  Scottilh  hiftories :  not  forgetting  this  only  by  the  way,  that  William  the  Norman, 
though  a  conqueror,  and  not  unfworn  at  his  coronation,  was  compelled  a  fecond  time  to 
take  oath  at  St.  Albans,  ere  the  people  would  be  brought  to  yield  obedience. 

It  being  thus  manifeft  that  the  power  of  kings  and  magiftrates  is  nothing  elfe,  but  what 
is  only  de  :vative,  transferred  and  committed  to  them  in  truft  from  the  people  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  o';  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet  remains  fundamentally,  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  without  a  violation  of  their  natural  birthright ;  and  feeing  that  from 
hence  Ariftotie,  and  thebeftof  political  writers  have  defined  a  king,  “  him  who  governs 
to  the  good  and  profit  of  his  people,  and  not  for  his  own  ends it  follows  from  necefiary 
caufes,  that  the  titles  of  fovereign  lord,  natural  lord,  and  the  like,  are  either  arrogan- 
cies,  or  fiatteiies,  not  admitted  by  emperors  and  kings  of  beft  note,  and  difiiked  by  the 
church  both  of  Jews,  (Ifai.  xxvi.  13.)  and  ancient  Chriftians,  as  appears  by  Tertullian 
and  others.  Although  generally  the  people  of  Afia,  and  with  them  the  Jews  allb,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  time  they  chofe  a  king,  againft  the  advice  and  counfel  of  God,  are  noted 
by  wife  authors  much  inclinable  to  flavery. 

Secondly,  that  to  fay,  as  is  ufual,  the  king  hath  as  good  right  to  his  crown  and  dignity, 
as  any  man  to  his  inheritance,  is  to  make  the  fubjedt  no  better  than  the  king’s  fiave,  his 
chattel,  or  his  pofleflion  that  may  be  bought  and  fold  :  and  doubtlefs,  if  hereditary  title 
were  fufficiently  inquired,  the  bell:  foundation  of  it  would  be  found  but  either  in  courtefy 
or  convenience.  But  fuppole  it  to  be  of  right  hereditary,  what  can  be  more  juft  and  le¬ 
gal,  if  a  fubjedt  for  certain  crimes  be  to  forfeit  by  law  from  himfelf  and  pofterity,  all  his 
inheritance  to  the  king,  than  that  a  king  for  crimes  proportional,  fhould  forfeit  all  his 
title  and  inheritance  to  the  people?  Unlefs  the  people  muft  be  thought  created  all 
for  him,  he  not  for  them,  and  they  all  in  one  body  inferior  to  him  fingle  ;  which  were  a 
kind  of  treafon  againft  the  dignity  of  mankind  to  affirm. 

Thirdly,  it  follows,  that  to  fay  kings  are  accountable  to  none  but  God,  is  the  over¬ 
turning  of  all  law  and  government.  For  if  they  may  refufe  to  give  account,  then  all  co¬ 
venants  made  with  them  at  coronation,  all  oaths  are  in  vain,  and  mere  mockeries-,  all 
laws  which  they  fwear  to  keep,  made  to  no  purpofe :  for  if  the  king  fear  not  God, 
(as  how  many  of  them  do  not  ?)  we  hold  then  our  lives  and  eftates  by  the  tenure  of  his 
mere  grace  and  mercy,  as  from  a  God,  not  a  mortal  magiftrate  -,  a  pofition  that  none  but 
court-parafites  or  men  befotted would  maintain  !  “*Ariftotle  therefore,  whom  we  common¬ 
ly  allow  for  one  of  the  beft  interpreters  of  nature,  and  morality,  writes  in  the  fourth  of 
his  politics,  chap.  x.  that  “  monarchy  unaccountable,  is  the  worft  fort  of  tyranny  -,  and 
leaft  of  all  to  be  endured  by  free-born  men.”  And  furely  no  chriftian  prince,  not  drunk 
with  high  mind,  and  prouder  than  thofe  pagan  Csefars  that  deified  themfelves,  would  ar¬ 
rogate  fo  unreafonably  above  human  condition,  or  derogate  fo  bafely  from  a  whole  nation 
of  men  his  brethren,  as  if  for  him  only  fubfifting,  and  to  ferve  his  glory,  valuing  them 
in  comparifon  of  his  own  brute  will  and  pleafure  no  more  than  fo  many  beafts,  or  ver¬ 
min  under  his  feet,  not  to  be  reafoned  with,  but  to  be  trod  on  *,  among  whom  there 
might  be  found  fo  many  thoufand  men  for  wifcbm,  virtue,  noblenefs  of  mind,  and  all 
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other  refpedts  but  the  fortune  of  his  dignity,  far  above  him.  Yet  forne  would  perfuade 
us  that  this  abfurd  opinion  was  king  David’s,  becaufe  in  the  li.  pfalm  he  cries  out  to  God, 
“  Againft  thee  only  have  I  finned  ;”  as  if  David  had  imagined  that  to  murder  Uriah  and 
adulterate  his  wife  had  been  no  fin  againft  his  neighbour,  whenas  that  law  of  Mofes  was 
to  the  king  exprefly,  Deut.  xvii.  not  to  think  fo  highly  of  himfelf  above  his  brethren. 
David  therefore  by  thofe  words  could  mean  no  other,  than  either  that  the  depth  of  his 
guiltinefs  was  known  to  God  only,  or  to  fo  few  as  had  not  the  will  or  power  to  queftion 
him,  or  that  the  fin  againft  God  was  greater  beyond  compare  than  againft  Uriah.  What¬ 
ever  his  meaning  were,  any  wife  man  will  fee  that  the  pathetical  words  of  a  pfalm  can  be 
no  certain  decifion  to  a  point  that  hath  abundantly  more  certain  rules  to  go  by.  How 
much  more  rationally  fpake  the  Heathen  king  Demophoon  in  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
than  thefe  interpreters  would  put  upon  king  David  ?  “  I  rule  not  my  people  by  tyranny, 
as  if  they  were  barbarians,  but  am  myfelf  liable,  if  I  do  unjuftly,  to  fuffer  juftly.” 
Not  unlike  was  the  fpeech  of  Trajan  the  worthy  emperor,  to  one  whom  he  made  general 
of  his  praetorian  forces  :  “  Take  this  drawn  fword,”  faith  he,  “  to  ufe  for  me,  if  I  reign 
well-,  if  not,  to  ufe  againft  me.”  Thus  Dion  relates.  And  not  Trajan  only,  but  Theo- 
dofius  the  younger,  a  chriftian  emperor,  and  one  of  the  belt,  caufed  it  to  be  enadted  as 
a  rule  undeniable  and  fit  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  kings  and  emperors,  that  a  prince  is 
bound  to  the  laws  ;  that  on  the  authority  of  law  the  authority  of  a  prince  depends,  and  to 
the  laws  ought  to  fubmit.  Which  edicft  of  his  remains  yet  unrepealed  in  the  Code  of 
Juftinian,  1.  •.  tit.  24.  as  a  facred  conftitution  to  all  the  fucceeding  emperors.  How 
then  can  any  king  in  Europe  maintain  and  write  himfelf  accountable  to  none  but  God, 
when  emperors  in  their  own  imperial  ftatutes  have  written  and  decreed  themfelves  account¬ 
able  to  law  ?  And  indeed  where  fuch  account  is  not  feared,  he  that  bids  a  man  reign  over 
him  above  law,  may  bid  as  well  a  favage  beaft. 

It  follows,  laftly,  that  fince  the  king  or  magiftrate  holds  his  authority  of  the  people, 
both  originally  and  naturally  for  their  good  in  the  firft  place,  and  not  his  own  ;  then  may 
the  people  as  oft  as  they  fhall  judge  it  for  the  beft,  either  chufe  him  or  rejedl  him,  retain  him 
or  depofe  him  though  no  tyrant,  merely  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  free-born  men  to  be 
governed  as  feems  to  them  beft.  This,  though  it  cannot  but  ftand  with  plain  reafon,  fhall  be 
made  good  alfo  by  Scripture,  Deut.  xvii.  14.  “  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  fhall  fay  I  will  fet  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations 
about  me.”  Thefe  words  confirm  us  that  the  right  of  chufing,  yea  of  changing  their  own 
government,  is  by  the  grant  of  God  himfelf  in  the  people.  And  therefore  when  they 
defired  a  king,  though  then  under  another  form  of  government,  and  though  their 
changing  difpleafed  him,  yet  he  that  was  himfelf  their  king,  and  rejefted  by  them, 
would  not  be  a  hindrance  to  what  they  intended,  further  than  by  perfuafion,  but  that 
they  might  do  therein  as  they  faw  good,  1  Sam.  viii.  only  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  no¬ 
mination  of  who  fhould  reign  over  them.  Neither  did  that  exempt  the  king  as  if  he  were 
to  God  only  accountable,  though  by  his  efpecial  command  anointed.  Therefore  “  David 
firft  made  a  covenant  with  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  and  fo  was  by  them  anointed  king,”  2  Sam. 
v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  And  Jehoiada  the  prieft  making  Jehoafh  king,  made  a  covenant 
between  him  and  the  people,  2  Kings  xi.  1 7  Therefore  when  Roboam  at  his  coming 
to  the  crown,  rejected  thofe  conditions  which  the  Ifraelites  brought  him,  hear  what  they 
anfwer  him,  “What  portion  have  we  in  David,  or  inheritance  in  the  fon  of  Jefle  ?  See 
to  thine  own  noufe  David.”  And  for  the  like  conditions  not  performed,  all  Ifrael  be¬ 
fore  that  time  depofed  Samuel ;  not  for  his  own  default,  but  for  the  mifgovernment  of 
his  fons.  But  fome  will  fay  to  both  thefe  examples,  it  was  evilly  done.  1  anfwer,  that 
not  the  latter,  becaufe  it  was  exprefly  allowed  them  in  the  law  to  fet  up  a  king  if  they 
pleafed  ;  and  God  himfelf  joined  with  them  in  the  work ;  though  in  fome  fort  it  was  at 
that  time  difp leafing  to  him,  in  refpedt  of  old  Samuel  who  had  governed  them  uprightly. 
As  Livy  praifes  the  Romans  who  took  occafion  from  Tarquinius  a  wicked  prince  to  gain 
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their  liberty,  which  to  have  extorted,  faith  he,  from  Numa  or  any  of  the  good  kings 
before,  had  not  been  feafonable.  Nor  was  it  in  the  former  example  done  unlawfully ; 
for  when  Roboam  had  prepared  a  huge  army  to  reduce  the  Ifraelites,  he  was  forbidden 
by  the  prophet,  i  Kings  xii.  24.  “  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  ye  fhall  not  go  up,  nor  fight 
againft  your  brethren,  for  this  thing  is  from  me.5'  He  calls  them  their  brethren,  not 
rebels,  and  forbids  to  be  proceeded  againft  them,  owning  the  thing  himfelf,  not  by  fingle 
providence,  but  by  approbation,  and  that  not  only  of  the  aft,  as  in  the  former  example, 
but  of  the  fit  feafon  alfo ;  he  had  not  otherwife  forbid  to  moleft  them.  And  thofe  grave 
and  wife  counfellors  whom  Rehoboam  firft  advifed  with,  fpake  no  fuch  thing,  as  our  old 
grey-headed  flatterers  now  are  wont,  ftand  upon  your  birth-right,  fcorn  to  capitulate,  you 
hold  of  God,  not  of  them  •,  for  they  knew  no  fuch  matter,  unlefs  conditionally,  but  gave 
him  politic  council,  as  in  a  civil  tranfaftion.  Therefore  kingdom  and  magiftracy,  whether 
fupreme  or  fubordinate,  is  called  “  a  human  ordinance,55  1  Pet.  ii.  1 3,  &c.  which  we  are 
there  taught  is  the  will  of  God  we  fhould  fubmit  to,  fo  far  as  for  the  punifhment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do  well.  “  Submit,  faith  he,  as  free  men.5' 
“  *  But  to  any  civil  power  unaccountable,  unqueftionable,  and  not  to  be  refilled,  no  not  in 
wickednefs,  and  violent  aftions,  how  can  we  fubmit  as  free  men  ?”  “  There  is  no  power 
but  of  God,55  faith  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  as  much  as  to  fay,  God  put  it  into  man’s  heart  to  find 
out  that  way  at  firft  for  common  peace  and  prefervation,  approving  the  exercife  thereof  •, 
elfe  it  contradifts  Peter,  who  calls  the  fame  authority  an  ordinance  of  man.  It  muft  be  alfo 
underftood  of  lawful  and  juft  power,  elfe  we  read  of  great  power  in  the  affairs  and  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  permitted  to  the  devil :  for  faith  he  to  Chrift,  Luke  iv.  6.  all  this  power 
will  I  give  thee  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  it  is  delivered  to  me,  and  to  whomfoever  I  will, 
I  give  it :  neither  did  he  lye,  or  Chrift  gainfay  what  he  affirmed  ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  of 
the  Revelation  we  read  how  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beaft  his  power,  his  feat,  and  great  au¬ 
thority  :  which  beaft  fo  authorized  moft  expound  to  be  the  tyrannical  powers  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  Therefore  Saint  Paul  in  the  forecited  chapter  tells  us,  that  fuch  magiftrates  he 
means,  as  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good  but  to  the  evil,  fuch  as  bear  not  the  fword  in  vain, 
but  to  puniffi  offenders,  and  to  encourage  the  good.  If  fuch  only  be  mentioned  here  as 
powers  to  be  obeyed,  and  our  fubmiffion  to  them  only  required,  then  doubtlefs  thofe 
powers  that  do  the  contrary,  are  no  powers  ordained  of  God  •,  and  by  confequence  no  ob¬ 
ligation  laid  upon  us  to  obey  or  not  to  .refill  them.  And  it  may  be  well  obferved  that 
both  thefe  Apoftles,  whenever  they  give  this  precept,  exprefs  it  in  terms  not  concrete, 
but  abftraft,  as  logicians  are  wont  to  fpeak ;  that  is,  they  mention  the  ordinance,  the 
power,  the  authority,  before  the  perfons  that  execute  it  *,  and  what  that  power  is,  left 
we  ffiould  be  deceived,  they  defcribe  exaftly.  So  that  if  the  power  be  not  fuch,  or  the 
perfon  execute  not  fuch  power,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  God,  but  of  the  devil, 
and  by  confequence  to  be  refilled.  From  this  expofition  Chryfollom  alfo  on  the  fame 
place  diffents  not ;  explaining  that  thefe  words  were  not  written  in  behalf  of  a  tyrant. 
And  this  is  verified  by  David,  himfelf  a  king,  and  likelieft  to  be  the  author  of  the  pfalm 
xciv.  20.  which  faith,  “  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowfhip  with  thee  ?”  And  it 
were  worth  the  knowing,  lince  kings  in  thefe  days,  and  that  by  Scripture,  boaft  the 
juftnefs  of  their  title,  by  holding  it  immediately  of  God,  yet  cannot  fiiow  the  time  when 
God  ever  fet  on  the  throne  them  or  their  forefathers,  but  only  when  the  people  chofe  them  ; 
why  by  the  fame  reafon,  fince  God  afcribes  as  oft  to  himfelf  the  calling  down  of  princes 
from  the  throne,  it  Ihould  not  be  thought  as  lawful,  and  as  much  from  God  when  none 
are  feen  to  do  it  but  the  people,  and  that  for  juft  caufes.  For  if  it  needs  muft  be  a  fin  in 
them  to  depofe,  it  may  as  likely  be  a  fin  to  have  elefted.  And  contrary,  if  the  people’s 
aft  in  eleftion  be  pleaded  by  a  king,  as  the  aft  of  God,  and  the  moft  juft  title  to  enthrone 
him,  why  may  not  the  people’s  aft  of  rejeftion  be  as  well  pleaded  by  the  people  as  the  aft 
of  God,  and  the  moft  juft  reafon  to  depofe  him  ?  So  that  we  fee  the  title  and  juft  right  of 
*  This  interrogation  is  omitted  in  the  laft  edition. 
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reigning  or  depofing  in  reference  to  God,,  is  found  in  Scripture  to  be  all  one  ;  vifrble  only 
in  the  people,  and  depending  merely  upon  juftice  and  demerit.  Thus  far  hath  been  con~ 
fidered  chiefly  the  power  of  kings  and  magiftrates ;  how  it  was,  and  is  originally  the 
people’s,  and  by  them  conferred  in  tru.ft  only  to  be  employed  to  the  common  peace  and 
benefit  •,  with  liberty  therefore  and  right  remaining  in  them  to  reaffume  it  to  themfelves,  if 
by  kings  or  magiftrates  it  be  abufed  ;  or  to  diipofe  of  it  by  any  alteration,  as  they  fhall 
judge  melt  conducing  to  the  public  good. 

We  may  from  hence  with  more  eafe,  and  force  of  argument  determine  what  a  tyrant  is, 
and  what  the  people  may  do  againft  him.  A  tyrant  whether  by  wrong  or  by  right  coming 
to  the  crown,  is  he  who  regarding  neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only  for  him- 
felf  and  his  faction  :  Thus  St.  Bafil  among  others  defines  him.  And  becaufe  his  power 
is  great,  his  will  boundlefs  and  exorbitant,  the  fulfilling  whereof  is  for  the  molt  part  ac¬ 
companied  with  innumerable  wrongs  and  oppreflions  of  the  people,  murders,  maffacres, 
rapes,  adulteries,  defolation,  and  fubverfion  of  cities  and  whole  provinces  *,  look  how 
great  a  good  and  happinefs  a  juft  king  is,  fo  great  a  mifchief  is  a  tyrant ;  as  he  the  pu¬ 
blic  father  of  his  country,  fo  this  the  common  enemy.  Againft  whom  what  the  people 
lawfully  may  do,  as  againft  a  common  peft,  and  deftroyer  of  mankind,  I  fuppofe  no  man 
of  clear  judgment  need  go  further  to  be  guided  than  by  the  very  principles  of  nature  in 
him.  But  becaufe  it  is  the  vulgar  folly  of  men  to  defert  their  own  reafon,  and  fhutting 
their  eyes  to  think  they  fee  belt  with  other  mens,  I  fhall  fhew  by  fuch  examples  as  ought 
to  have  moft  weight  with  us,  what  hath  been  done  in  this  cafe  heretofore.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  their  prime  authors  witnefs,  held  it  not  only  lawful,  but  a  glori¬ 
ous  and  heroic  deed,  rewarded  publicly  with  ftatues  and  garlands,  to  kill  an  infamous 
tyrant  at  any  time  without  trial :  and  but  reafon,  that  he  who  trod  down  all  law,  fhould 
not  be  vouchfafed  the  benefit  of  law.  Infomuch  that  Seneca  the  tragedian  brings  in  Her¬ 
cules,  the  grand  fupprefior  of  tyrants  thus  fpeakingj 

• - — Vidtima  haud  ulla  amplior 

Poteft,  magifque  opima  ma&ari  jovi 

Quam  Rex  iniquus - 

. - There  can  be  (lain 

No  facrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 
Than  an  unjuft  and  wicked  king - — 

But  of  thefe  I  name  no  more,  left  it  be  objedled  they  were  Heathen ;  and  come  to 
produce  another  fort  of  men  that  had  the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  Among  the  Jews 
this  cuftom  of  tyrant-killing  was  not  unufual.  Firft  Ehud,  a  man  whom  God  had  raifed 
to  deliver  Ifrael  from  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  who  had  conquered  and  ruled  over  them 
eighteen  years,  being  fent  to  him  as  an  ambaffador  with  a  preftnt,  flew  him  in  his  own 
houfe.  But  he  was  a  foreign  prince,  an  enemy,  and  Ehud  befides  had  fpecial  warrant 
from  God.  To  the  firft  1  anfwer,  it  imports  not  whether  foreign  or  native  :  hor  no  prince 
fo  native  but  profeffes  to  held  by  law ;  which  when  he  himfelf  overturns,  breaking  all 
the  covenants  and  oaths  that  gave  him  title  to  his  dignity,  and  were  the  bond  and  al¬ 
liance  between  him  and  his  people,  what  differs  he  from  an  outiandifh  king  or  from  an 
enemy  ?  For  look  how  much  right  the  king  of  Spain  hath  to  govern  us  at  all,  fo  much 
right  hath  the  king  of  England  to  govern  us  tyrannically,  if  he,  though  not  bound 
to  us  by  any  league,  coming  hom  Spain  in  perfon  to  fubdue  us,  or  to  deftroy  us,  might 
lawfully  by  the  people  of  Engl  nd  either  be  flain  in  fight,  or  put  to  death  in  captivity, 
v/hat  hath  a  native  king  to  plead,  bound  by  fo  many  covenants,  benefits  and  honours  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people  wh}  he  through  the  contempt  of  all  laws  and  parliaments,  the 
only  tie  of  our  obedience  to  him,  for  his  own  will’s  fake,  and  a  boafted  prerogative  un¬ 
accountable,  after  ieven  years  warring  and  deftroy ing  of  his  beft  fubje&s,  overcome,  and 
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yielded  prifoner,  fnould  think  to  fcape  unqueftionable,  as  a  thing  divine,  in  refpcft  ot 
whom  fo  many  thoufand  chriftians  dcftroyed  ihould  lie  unaccounted  for,  polluting  with 
their  ftaughtered  carcafles  all  the  land  over,  and  crying  for  vengeance  againft  the  living 
that  fhould  have  righted  them  ?  Who  knows  not  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and 
brotherhood  between  man  and  man  over  all  the  world,  neither  is  it  the  Englifh  fea  that  can 
fever  us  from  that  duty  and  relation  :  a  {freighter  bond  yet  there  is  between  fellow-fub- 
jefts,  neighbours,  and  friends.  But  when  any  of  thefe  do  one  to  another  fo  as  hoftility 
could  do  no  worfe,  W'hat  doth  the  law  decree  lefs  againft  them,  than  open  enemies 
and  invaders  ?  or  if  the  law  be  not  prefent  or  too  weak,  what  doth  it  warrant  us  to  lefs 
than  fingle  defence  or  civil  war  ?  and  from  that  time  forward  the  law  of  civil  defenfive 
war  differs  nothing  from  the  law  of  foreign  hoftility.  Nor  is  it  diftance  of  place  that 
makes  enmity,  but  enmity  that  makes  diftance.  He  therefore  that  keeps  peace  with  me, 
near  or  remote,  of  whatfoever  nation,  is  to  me  as  far  as  all  civil  and  human  offices  an 
Englifhman  and  a  neighbour:  but  if  an  Englishman  forgetting  all  laws,  human,  civil 
and  religious,  offend  againft  life  and  liberty,  to  him  offended  and  to  the  law  in  his  behalf, 
though  born  in  the  fame  womb,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Turk,  a  Saracen,  a  Heathen. 
This  is  gofpel,  and  this  was  ever  law  among  equals;  how  much  rather  then  in  force 
againft  any  king  whatever,  who  in  relpeCt  of  the  people  is  confeffed  inferior  and  not 
equal  :  to  diftinguifh  therefore  of  a  tyrant  by  outlandish,  or  domeftic,  is  a  weak  evafiom 
To  the  fecond,  that  he  was  an  enemy  ;  I  anfwer,  what  tyrant  is  not  ?  yet  Eglon  by  the 
Jews  had  been  acknowledged  as  their  fovereign,  they  had  ferved  him  eighteen  years,  as. 
long  almoft  as  we  our  William  the  conqueror,  in  all  which  he  could  not  be  fo  unwife  a 
ftatelman  but  to  have  taken  of  them  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  ;  by  which  they  made 
■themfelves  his  proper  fubje&s,  as  their  homage  and  prefent  fent  by  Ehud  teftified.  To 
the  third,  that  he  had  fpecial  warrant  to  kill  Eglon  in  that  manner,  it  cannot  be  granted, 
becaufe  not  expreffed  y  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  railed  by  God  to  be  a  deliverer,  and  went  on . 
juft  principles,  fuch  as  were  then  and  ever  held  allowable  to  deal  fo  by  a  tyrant  that  could 
no  otherwife  be  dealt  with.  Neither  did  Samuel,  though  a  prophet,  with  his  own  hand1 
abftain  from  Agag ;  a  foreign  enemy,  no  doubt  y  but  mark  the  reafon,  “  As  thy  fword 
hath  made  women  childlefs  a  caufe  that  by  the  fentence  of  law  itfelf  nullifies  all  rela¬ 
tions.  And  as  the  law  is  between  brother  and  brother,  father  and  fon,  mafter  and  fer- 
vant,  wherefore  not  between  king  or  rather  tyrant  and  people?  And  whereas  Jehu  had: 
fpecial  command  to  flay  Jehoram  a  fucceffive  and  hereditary  tyrant,  it  feems  not  the  lefs 
imitable  for  that ;  for  where  a  thing  grounded  fa  much  on  natural  reafon  hath  the  addition 
of  a  command  from  God,  what  does  it  but  eftabliSh  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  an  a<5t  ?  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  God,  who  had  fo  many  ways  oi  punifhing  the  houfe  of  Ahab,  would  have 
fent  a  fubject  againft  his  prince,  if  the  faCt  in  itfelf,  as  done  to  a  tyrant,  had  been  of  bad  i 
example.  And  if  David  retufe.d  to  lift  his  hand  againft  the  Lord’s  anointed,  the  matter  - 
between  them  was  not  tyranny,  but  private  enmity,  and  David  as  a  private  perfon  had 
been  his  own  revenger,  not  fo  much  the  people’s :  but  when  any  tyrant  at  this  day  can 
ffiew  himfelf  to.be  the  Lord’s  anointed,  the  only  mentioned  reafon  why  David  .withheld  ■ 
his  hand,  he  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  prefume  on  the  fame  privilege. 

We  may  pafs  therefore  hence  to  chriftian  times.  And  firft  our  Saviour  himfelf,  how 
much  he  favoured  tyrants,  and  how  much  intended  they  fhould  be  found  or  ho¬ 
noured  among  chriftians,.  declares,  his  mind  not  obfcurely  y  accounting  their  absolute 
authority  no  better  than  Gentilifm,  yea  though  they  flourished  it  over,  with  the 
fplendid  name  of  benefactors ;  charging  thole  that  would.be  his  difciples*  to  ufurp 
no  fuch  dominion.-,  but  that  they  who  were  to  be  of  moft- authority  among  them, . 
fhould  efteem  themfelves  minifters  and  fervants  to.  the  public.  Mat.  xx^  25.  “The 
princes  of  the  gentiles  exercife  lordffiip  over  them,!’  and  Mark  ,x.  42.  “They  that  feem 
to  rule,”  faith  he,  either  flighting  or  accounting  them  n.o  lawful  rulers ;  “  but  ye  Shall  - 
not  be  fo,  but  the  greateft  among  you  fhall  be  your  fervant,”  And  although  he  himfelf  . 
„  were 
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were  the  meekeft,  and  came  on  earth  to  be  fo,  yet  to  a  tyrant  we  hear  him  not  vonchfafe  an 
humble  word  :  but  “  Tell  that  fox,”  Luke  xiii.  *tc  So  far  we  ought  to  be  from  thinking 
that  Chrift  and  his  gofpel  Ihould  be  made  a  fanctuary  for  tyrants  from  juftice,  to  whom 
his  law  before  never  gave  fuch  protection.”  And  wherefore  did  his  mother  the  virgin  Mary 
give  fuch  praife  to  God  in  her  prophetic  fong,  that  he  had  now  by  the  coming  of  Chrift, 
cut  down  Dvnafta’s,  or  proud  monarchs  from  the  throne,  if  the  church,  when  God  mani- 
fefts  his  power  in  them  to  do  fo,  fhould  rather  choofe  all  mifery  and  vafialage  to  ferve 
them,  and  let  them  ftill  fit  on  their  potent  feats  to  be  adored  for  doing  mifchief  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  for  nothing  that  tyrants  by  a  kind  of  natural  inftinft  both  hate  and  fear  none 
more  than  the  true  church  and  faints  of  God,  as  the  moft  dangerous  enemies  and  fub- 
verters  of  monarchy,  though  indeed  of  tyranny  ;  hath  not  this  been  the  perpetual  cry  of 
courtiers,  and  court-prelates  ?  whereof  no  likelier  caufe  can  be  alledged,  but  that  they 
well  difcerned  the  mind  and  principles  of  moft  devout  and  zealous  men,  and  indeed  the 
very  difcipline  of  church,  tending  to  the  diftolution  of  all  tyranny.  No  marvel  then  if 
fince  the  faith  of  Chrift  received,  in  purer  or  impurer  times,  to  depofe  a  king  and  put 
him  to  death  for  tyranny,  hath  been  accounted  fo  juft  and  requifite,  that  neighbour  kings 
have  both  upheld  and  taken  part  with  fubjefts  in  the  adtion.  And  Ludovicus  Pius, 
himfelf  an  emperor,  and  Son  of  Charles  the  Great,  being  made  judge  (Du  Haillan  is  my 
author)  between  Milegaft  king  of  the  Vultzes  and  hisfubje&s  who  had  depofed  him,  gave 
his  verdidl  for  the  fubjects,  and  for  him  whom  they  had  chofen  in  his  room.  Note  here, 
that  the  right  of  elefting  whom  they  pleafe,  is  by  the  impartial  teftimony  of  an  emperor 
in  the  people  :  For,  faid  he,  “  A  juft  prince  ought  to  be  preferred  before  an  unjuft,  and 
the  end  of  government  before  the  prerogative.”  And  Conftantinus  Leo,  another  empe¬ 
ror,  in  the  Byzantine  laws  faith,  “  That  the  end  of  a  king  is  for  the  general  good,  which 
he  not  performing,  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king.”  And  to  prove  that  fome  of  our 
own  monarchs  have  acknowledged  that  their  high  office  exempted  them  not  from  punifh- 
ment,  they  had  the  fword  of  St.  Edward  borne  before  them  by  an  officer  who  was  called 
earl  of  the  palace,  even  at  the  times  of  their  highefl  pomp  and  folemnities ;  to  mind 
them,  faith  Matthew  Paris,  the  beft  of  our  hiftorians,  “  that  if  they  erred,  the  fword  had 
power  to  reftrain  them.”  And  what  reftraint  the  fword  comes  to  at  length,  having  both 
edge  and  point,  if  any  Sceptic  will  doubt,  let  him  feel.  It  is  alfo  affirmed  from  diligent 
fearch  made  in  our  ancient  books  of  law,  that  the  peers  and  barons  of  England  had  a  le¬ 
gal  right  to  judge  the  king  :  which  was  the  caufe  moft  likely,  (for  it  could  be  no  flight 
caufe,)  that  they  were  called  his  peers,  or  equals.  This  however  may  ftand  immovable, 
fo  long  as  man  hath  to  deal  with  no  better  than  man  •,  that  if  our  law  judge  all  men  to  the 
loweft  by  their  peers,  it  fhould  in  all  equity  afcend  alfo,  and  judge  the  higheft.  And  fo 
much  I  find  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  ftory,  that  dukes,  earls,  and  marqueffes  were 
at  firft  not  hereditary,  not  empty  and  vain  titles,  but  names  of  truft  and  office,  and  with 
the  office  ceafing ;  as  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that  every  worthy  man  in  parliament, 
(for  the  word  baron  imports  no  more,)  might  for  the  public  good  be  thought  a  fit  peer  and 
judge  of  the  king  •,  without  regard  had  to  petty  caveats,  and  circumftances,  the  chief  im¬ 
pediment  in  high  affairs,  and  ever  flood  upon  moft  by  circumftantial  men.  Whence 
doubtiefs  our  anceftors,  who  were  not  ignorant  with  what  rights  either  nature  or  ancient 
conftitution  had  endowed  them  ;  when  oaths  both  at  coronation,  and  renewed  in  parlia¬ 
ment  would  not  ferve,  thought  it  no  way  illegal  to  depofe  and  put  to  death  their  ty¬ 
rannous  kings.  Jnfomuch  that  the  parliament  drew  up  a  charge  againft  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  the  commons  requefted  to  havejudgment  decreed  againft  him,  that  the  realm 
might  not  be  endangered.  And  Peter  Martyr,  a  divine  of  foremoft  rank,  on  the  third  of 
Judges  approves  their  doings.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  alfo,  a  proteftant  and  a  ftatefman,  in 
his  commonwealth  of  England,  putting  the  queftion,  “  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rife 
againft  a  tyrant  ?”  aniwers,  “  that  the  vulgar  judge  of  it  according  to  the  event,  and  the 
*  This  fentence  is  omitted  ir.  the  laft  edition. 
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learned  according  to  the  purpofe  of  them  that  doit.”  But  far  before  thofe  days  Gildas, 
the  moil  ancient  of  all  our  hiftorians,  fpeaking  of  thofe  times  wherein  the  Roman  empire 
decaying,  quitted  and  relinquiflied  what  right  they  had  by  conqueft  to  this  ifland,  and  rc- 
figned  it  all  into  the  people’s  hands,  teftifies  that  the  people  thus  re-invefted  with  their 
own  original  right,  about  the  year  446,  both  eleded  them  kings,  whom  they  thought 
bell  (the  firft  chriftian  Britifh  kings  that  ever  reigned  here  fince  the  Romans)  and  by  the 
fame  right,  when  they  apprehended  caufe,  ufually  depofed  and  put  them  to  death.  This 
is  the  moii  fundamental  and  ancient  tenure  that  any  king  of  England  can  produce  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  ;  in  comparifon  of  which,  all  other  titles  and  pleas  are  but  of  yefterday.  If  any 
objed  that  Gildas  condemns  the  Britons  for  fo  doing,  the  anfwer  is  as  ready  ;  that  he  con¬ 
demns  them  no  more  for  fo  doing,  than  he  did  before  for  chufing  fuch  •,  for  faith  he, 
“  They  anointed  them  kings,  not  of  God,  but  fuch  as  were  more  bloody  than  the  reft.” 
Next,  he  condemns  them  not  at  all  for  depofingor  putting  them  to  death,  but  for  doing  it 
over-haftily,  without  trial  or  well  examining  the  caufe,  and  for  electing  others  worfe  in- 
their  room.  Thus  we  have  here  both  domeftic  and  moft  ancient  examples  that  the  people 
of  Britain  have  depofed  and  put  to  death  their  kings  in  thofe  primitive  chriftian  times. 
And  to  couple  reafon  with  example,  if  the  Church  in  all  ages,  primitive,  Romifh,  or 
proteftant,  held  it  ever  no  lefs  their  duty  than  the  power  of  their  keys,  though  without 
exprefs  warrant  of  Scripture,  to  bring  indifferently  both  king  and  peafant  under  the  ut- 
moft  rigour  of  their  canons  and  cenfures  ecclefiaftical,  even  to  the  fmiting  him  with  a  final 
excommunion,  if  he  perfift  impenitent ;  what  hinders  but  that  the  temporal  law  both 
may  and  ought,  though  without  a  fpecial  text  or  precedent,  extend  with  like  indifference 
the  civil  fword,  to  the  cutting  off,  without  exemption,  him  that  capitally  offends,  feeing 
that  juftice  and  religion  are  from  the  fame  God,  and  works  of  juftice  oft-times  more 
acceptable  ?  Yet  becaufe  that  fome  lately  with  the  tongues  and  arguments  of  malignant 
backfliders  have  written  that  the  proceedings  now  in  parliament  againft  the  king,  are 
without  precedent  from  any  proteftant  ftate  or  kingdom,  the  examples  which  follow  fhall 
be  all  proteftant,  and  chiefly  prefbyterian. 

In  the  year  1 546,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  whole  proteftant 
league,  raifed  open  war  againft  Charles  the  Fifth  their  emperor,  fent  him  a  defiance,  re¬ 
nounced  all  faith  and  allegiance  toward  him,  and  debated  long  in  council  whether  they 
flhould  give  him  fo  much  as  the  title  of  Caefar.  Sleidan.  1.  17.  Let  all  men  judge  what 
this  wanted  of  depofing  or  of  killing,  but  the  power  to  do  it. 

In  the  year  1559,  the  Scots  proteftants  claiming  promife  of  their  Queen-regent  for 
liberty  of  confcience,  Ihe  anfwering  that  promifes  were  not  to  be  claimed  of  princes  be¬ 
yond  what  was  commodious  for  them  to  grant,  told  her  to  her  face  in  the  parliament  then 
at  Sterling,  that  if  it  were  fo,  they  renounced  their  obedience ;  and  foon  after  betook 
them  to  arms.  Buchanan  Hift.  1.  16.  Certainly  when  allegiance  is  renounced,  that  very 
hour  the  king  or  queen  is  in  effect  depofed. 

In  the  year  1564,  John  Knox  a  moft  famous  divine,  and  the  reformer  of  Scotland  to 
the  prefbyterian  difeipline,  at  a  general  affembly  maintained  openly  in  a  difpute  againft 
Lethington  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  fubjeds  might  and  ought  to  execute  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  upon  their  king;  that  the  fad  of  Jehu  and  others  againft  their  king,  having  the 
ground  of  God’s  ordinary  command  to  put  fuch  and  fuch  offenders  to  death,  was  not  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  to  be  imitated  of  all  that  preferred  the  honour  of  Goo  to  the  affedion  of 
fielh  and  wicked  princes  •,  that  kings,  if  they  offend,  have  no  privilege  to  be  exempted 
from  the  punifhments  of  law  more  than  any  other  fubjed  :  fo  that  if  the  king  be  a  mur¬ 
derer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  fhould  fuffer,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  an  offender  ;  and  this 
pofition  he  repeats  again  and  again  before  them.  Anfwerable  was  the  opinion  of  John 
Craig  another  learned  divine,  and  that  laws  made  by  the  tyranny  of  princes,  or  the  ne¬ 
gligence  of  people,  their  pofterity  might  abrogate,  and  reform  all  things  according  to  the 
original  inftitution  of  commonwealths.  And  Knox  being  commanded  by  the  nobility  to 
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write  to  Calvin  and  other  learned  men  for  their  judgments  in  that  queftion,  refufed;  aT- 
ledging  that  both  himfelf  was  fully  refolved  in  confcience,  and  had  heard  their  judgments, 
and  had  the  fame  opinion  under  hand-writing  of  many  the  moft  godly  and  moll  learned 
that  he  knew  in  Europe  •,  that  if  he  fhouid  move  the  queftion  to  them  a0ain,  what  fhould 
he  do  but  fhew  his  own  forgetfulnefs  or  inconftancy  ?  All  this  is  far  more  largely  in  the 
ecclefiaftic  hiftory  of  Scotland,  1.  4.  with  many  other  pafiages  to  this  effedt  all  the  book 
over,  fet  out  with  diligence  by  Scotfmen  of  belt  repute  among  them  at  the  beginning  of 
thefe  troubles  ■;  as  if  they  laboured  to  inform  us  what  we  were  to  do,  and  what  they  in¬ 
tended  upon  the  like  occafion. 

And  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  whole  Church  and  proteftant  ftate  of  Scotland  in 
thofe  pureft  times  of  reformation  were  of  the  fame  belief,  three  years  after,  they  met  in 
the  field  Mary  their  lawful  and  hereditary  queen,  took  her  prifoner,  yielding  before  fight, 
kept  her  in  prrfon,  and  the  fame  year  dcpofed  her.  Buchan.  Hift.  1.  1 8. 

And  four  years  after  that,  the  Scots  in  juftihcation  of  their  depofing  queen  Mary,  fent 
embaffadors  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  written  declaration  alledged  that  they  had  ufed 
-towards  her  more  lenity  than  fhe  deferved  ;  that  their  ancefcors  had  heretofore  punifhed 
>their  kings  by  death  or  banifhment ;  that  the  Scots  were  a  free  nation,  made  king  whom 
they  freely  chofe,  and  with  the  fame  freedom  un-kinged  him  if  they  faw  caule,  by  right 
-of  ancient  laws  and  ceremonies  yet  remaining,  and  old  cuftoms  yet  among  the  high¬ 
landers  in  chufing  the  head  of  their  clans,  or  families  ;  all  which,  with  many  other  argu¬ 
ments,  bore  witnefs  that  regal  power  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  mutual  covenant  or  ftipula- 
■fion  between  king  and  people.  Buch.  Hift.  1.  20.  Thefe  were  Scotfmen  and  Prefbyte- 
rians :  but  what  meafure  then  have  they  lately  offered,  to  think  fuch  liberty  lefs  beieeming 
ms  than  themfelves,  prefuming  to  put  hirn  upon  us  for  a  mafter,  whom  their  law 
fcarce  allows  to  be  their  own  equal  ?  If  now  then  we  hear  them  in  another  ftrain  than 
heretofore  in  the  pureft  times  of  their  Church,  we  may  be  confident  it  is  the  voice  of 
fadtion  fpeaking  in  them,  not  of  truth  and  reformation.  *  “  Which  no  lefs  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  by  the  mouths  of  thofe  faithful  witneffes  commonly  called  puritans  and 
mon-conformifts,  fpake  as  clearly  for  the  putting  down,  yea  the  utmoft  punifhing  of  kings, 
as  in  their  feveral  treadles  may  be  read  ;  even  from  the  firft  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  thefe 
times.  Infomuch  that  one  of  them,  whofe  name  was  Gibfon  foretold  king  James,  he 
fhould  be  rooted  out,  and  conclude  his  race,  if  he  perfifted  to  uphold  bilhops.  And  that 
very  infcription,  ftamped  upon  the  firft  coins  at  his  coronation,  a  naked  fword  in  a  hand 
with  thefe  words,  “  Si  mereor,  in  me,”  “  againft  me,  if  I  deferve,”  not  only  manifefted  the 
judgment  of  that  ftate.,  but  feemed  alfo  to  prefage  the  fentence  of  divine  juftice  in  this 
event  upon  his  fon.” 

In  the  year  1581,  the  ftates  of  Holland,  in  a  general  affembly  at  the  Plague,  abjured  all 
obedience  and  fubjedtion  to  Philip  king  of  Spain;  and  in  a  declaration juftify  their  fo 
doing;  for  that  by  his  tyrannous  government,  againft  faith  fo  many  times  given  and 
Eroken,  he  had  loft  his  right  to  all  the  Belgic  provinces ;  that  therefore  they  depofed  him, 
and  declared  it  lawful  to  chufe  another  in  his  ftead.  Thuan.  1.  74.  From  that  time  to 
this,  no  ftate  or  kingdom  in  the  world  hath  equally  profpered  :  But  let  them  remember 
not  to  look  with  an  evil  and  prejudicial  eye  upon  their  neighbours  walking  by  the  fame 
rule. 

But  what  need  thefe  examples  to  prefbyterians,  I  mean  to  thofe  who  now  of  late  would 
feem  fo  much  to  abhor  depofing,  whenas  they  to  all  chriftendom  have  given  die  lateft 
and  the  livelieft  example  of  doing  it  themfelves.  1  queftion  not  the  lawfulnefs  of  raffing 
•war  againft  a  tyrant  in  defence  of  religion,  or  civil  liberty ;  for  no  proteftant  Church  from 
the  firft  Waldenfes  of  Lyons  and  Languedoc  to  this  day,  but  have  done  it  round,  and 
maintained  it  lawful.  But  this  I  doubt  not  to  affirm,  that  the  prefbyterians,  who  now  fo 
much  condemn  depofing,  were  the  men  themfelves  that  depofed  die  king,  and  cannot 

*  All  thh  was  omitted  in  the  LA  edition. 
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with  all  their  fhifting  and  relapfing,  walh  off  the  guiltinefs  from  their  own  hands.  Eor 
they  themfelves,  by  thefe  their  late  doings  have  made  it  guiltinefs,  and  turned  their  own 
warrantable  actions  into  rebellion. 

There  is  nothing  that  fo  actually  makes  a  king  of  England,  as  rightful  poffeflion  and 
fupremacy  in  all  Caufes  both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical :  and  nothing  that  fo  adually  maxes 
a  fubjed  of  England,  as  thofe  two  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  obferved  without 
equivocating,  or  any  mental  refervation.  Out  of  doubt  then  when  the  king  fhall  com¬ 
mand  things  already  conftituted  in  church  or  ftate,  obedience  is  the  true  effence  of  a  fub¬ 
jed,  either  to  do,  if  it  be  lawful,  or  if  he  hold  the  thing  unlawful,  to  fubmit  to  that  pe¬ 
nalty  which  the  law  impofes,  fo  long  as  he  intends  to  remain  a  fubjed.  Therefore  when 
the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  fhall  rife  againft  the  king  and  his  authority,  executing 
the  law  in  any  thing  eftablifhed,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  Ido  not  fay  it  is  rebellion,  if  the 
thing  commanded  though  eftablifhed  be  unlawful,  and  that  they  fought  firft  all  due  means 
of  redrefs  (and  no  man  is  further  bound  to  law)  but  I  fay  it  is  ?  n  abfolute  renouncing  both  of 
fupremacy  and  allegiance,  which  in  one  word  is  an  adual  and  total  depofing  of  the  king, 
and  the  fetting  up  of  another  fupreme  authority  over  them.  And  whether  the  prefbyte- 
rians  have  not  done  all  this  and  much  more,  they  will  not  put  me,  I  fuppofe,  to  reckon  up 
a  feven  years  ftory  frefli  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  Have  they  not  utterly  broke  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  rejeding  the  king’s  command  and  authority  fent  them  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  whether  in  things  lawful  or  unlawful  ?  Have  they  not  abjured  the  oath  of  fupre¬ 
macy,  by  fetting  up  the  parliament  without  the  king,  fupreme  to  all  their  obedience  •,  and 
though  their  vow  and  covenant  bound  them  in  general  to  the  parliament,  yet  fometimes 
adhering  to  the  leffer  part  of  lords  and  commons  that  remained  faithful,  as  they  term  it, 
and  even  of  them,  one  while  to  the  commons  without  the  lords,  another  while  to  the  lords 
without  the  commons  ?  Have  they  not  ftill  declared  their  meaning,  whatever  their  oath 
were,  to  hold  them  only  for  fupreme  whom  they  found  at  any  time  moft  yielding  to  what 
they  petitioned  ?  Both  thefe  oaths,  which  were  the  ftreighteft  bond  of  an  Englifh  fubjed  in 
reference  to  the  king,  being  thus  broke  and  made  void  ;  it  follows  undeniably  that  the 
king  from  that  time  was  by  them  in  fad:  abfolutely  depofed,  and  they  no  longer  in  reality 
to  be  thought  his  fubjeds,  notwithftanding  their  fine  claufe  in  the  covenant  to  preferve  his 
perfon,  crown  and  dignity,  fet  there  by  fome  dodging  cafuift  with  more  craft  than  fin- 
cerity,  to  mitigate  the  matter  in  cafe  of  ill  fuccefs,  and  not  taken  I  fuppofe  by  any  honeft 
man,  but  as  a  condition  fubordinate  to  every  the  leaft  particle  that  might  more  concern 
religion,  liberty,  or  the  public  peace. 

To  prove  it  yet  more  plainly  that  they  are  the  men  who  have  depofed  the  king,  I  thus 
argue.  We  know  that  king  and  fubjed  are  relatives,  and  relatives  have  no  longer  be¬ 
ing  than  in  the  relation ;  the  relation  between  king  and  fubjed  can  be  no  other  than  regal 
authority  and  fubjedion.  Hence  I  infer  paft  their  defending,  that  if  the  fubjed  who  is 
one  relative,  take  away  the  relation,  of  force  he  takes  away  alfo  the  other  relative  :  but 
the  prefbyterians  who  were  one  relative,  that  is  to  fay  fubjeds,  have  for  this  feven  years 
taken  away  the  relation  ;  that  is  to  fay  the  king’s  authority,  and  their  fubjedion  to  it ; 
therefore  the  prefoyterians  for  thefe  feven  years  have  removed  and  extinguiflied  the  other 
relative,  that  is  to  fay  the  king  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  in  brief,  have  depofed  him  ;  not  only 
by  depriving  him  the  execution  of  his  authority,  but  by  conferring  it  upon  others.  If 
then  their  oaths  of  fubjedion  broken,  new  fupremacy  obeyed,  new  oaths  and  covenant 
taken,  ,  notwithftanding  frivolous  evafions,  have  in  plain  terms  unkinged  the  king,  much 
more  then  hath  their  feven  years  war,  not  depofed  him  only,  but  outlawed  him,  and  de¬ 
fied  him  as  an  alien,  a  rebel  to  law,  and  enemy  to  the  ftate.  It  muft  needs  be  clear  to 
any  man  not  averfe  from  reafon,  that  hoftility  and  fubjedion  are  two  dired  and  pofitive 
contraries,  and  can  no  more  in  one  fubjed  ftand  together  in  refped  of  the  fame  king,  than 
one  perfon  at  the  fame  time  can  be  in  two  remote  places.  Againft  whom  therefore  the  fubjed 
is  in  ad  of  hoftility,  we  may  be  confident  that  to  him  he  is  in  no  fubjedion  :  and  in  whom 
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hoftility  takes  place  of  fubjeftion,  for  they  can  by  no  means  confift  together,  to  him  the 
king  can  be  not  only  no  king,  but  an  enemy.  So  that  from  hence  we  fhall  not  need  dif- 
pute  whether  they  have  depoled  him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no 
king,  but  fhew  manifeftly  how  much  they  have  done  toward  the  killing  him.  Have  they 
not  levied  all  thefe  wars  againft  him  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive  (for  defence  in  war 
equally  offends,  and  moil  prudently  before-hand)  and  given  commiflion  to  flay  where 
they  knew  his  perfon  could  not  be  exempt  from  danger?  And  if  chance  or  flight 
had  not  faved  him,  how  often  had  they  killed  him,  directing  their  artillery  without  blame 
or  prohibition,  to  the  very  place  where  they  faw  him  ffand  ?  Have  they  not  fequeftred 
him,  judged  or  unjudged,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other  ufes,  detaining  from  him, 
as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of  livelihood,  fo  that  for  them  long  fince  he  might  have 
perifhed,  or  have  ftarved?  Have  they  not  hunted  and  purfued  him  round  about  the  king¬ 
dom  with  fword  and  fire  ?  Have  they  not  formerly  denied  to  treat  with  him,  and  their 
now  recanting  minifters  preached  againft  him,  as  a  reprobate  incurable,  an  enemy  to  God 
and  his  church,  marked  for  deftrudtion,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  with  ?  Have  they 
not  befieged  him,  and  to  their  power  forbid  him  water  and  fire,  fave  what  they  fhot  againft 
him  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  ?  Yet  while  they  thus  affaulted  and  endangered  it  with  hoftile 
deeds,  they  fwore  in  words  to  defend  it  with  his  crown  and  dignity;  not  in  order,  as  it 
feems  now,  to  a  firm  and  lafting  peace,  or  to  his  repentance  after  all  this  blood;  but 
Amply,  wit  out  regard,  without  remorfe  or  any  comparable  value  of  all  the  miferies  and 
calamities  fuffered  by  the  poor  people,  or  to  fuffer  hereafter  through  his  obftinacy  or  im¬ 
penitence.  No  undei  Handing  man  can  be  ignorant  that  covenants  are  ever  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  perfons  and  of  things ;  and  have  ever  the  more  general  laws  of 
nature  and  of  reafon  included  in  them,  though  not  expreffed.  If  I  make  a  voluntary  co¬ 
venant  as  with  a  man  to  do  him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monfter  to  me,  I  fhould 
conceive  a  difobligement.  If  I  covenant,  not  to  hurt  an  enemy,  in  favour  of  him  and 
forbearance,  and  hope  of  his  amendment,  and  he,  after  that,  fhall  do  me  tenfold  injury 
and  mifchief  to  what  he  had  done  when  I  fo  covenanted,  and  ftill  be  plotting  what  may 
tend  to  my  deftruftion,  I  queftion  not  but  that  his  after- addons  releafe  me  ;  nor  know  I 
covenant  fo  facred  that  withholds  me  from  demanding  juftice  on  him.  Howbeit,  had  n  >t 
their  diftruft  in  a  good  caufe,  and  the  faft  and  loofe  of  our  prevaricating  divines  over- 
fwayed,  it  had  been  doubtlefs  better,  not  to  have  inferted  in  a  covenant  unneceffary  obli¬ 
gations,  and  words,  not  works  of  fupererrogating  allegiance  to  their  enemy  ;  no  way 
advantageous  to  themfelves,  had  the  king  prevailed,  as  to  their  coft  many  would  have 
felt ;  but  full  of  fnare  and  diftraftion  to  our  friends,  ufeful  only,  as  we  now  find,  to 
our  adverfaries,  who  under  fuch  a  latitude  and  fhelter  of  ambiguous  interpretation  have 
ever  fince  been  plotting  and  contriving  new  opportunities  to  trouble  all  again.  How 
much  better  had  it  been,  and  more  becoming  an  undaunted  virtue,  to  have  declared 
openly  and  boldly  whom  and  what  power  the  people  were  to  hold  fupreme,  as  on  the  like 
occafion  proteftants  have  done  before,  and  many  confcientious  men  now  in  thefe  times 
have  more  than  once  befought  the  parliament  to  do,  that  they  might  go  on  upon  a  fure 
foundation,  amh not  with  a  ridling  covenant  in  their  mouths,  feeming  to  fwear  counter, 
ulmoft  in  the  fame  breath,  allegiance  and  no  allegiance ;  which  doubtlefs  had  drawn  off 
all  the  minds  cf  fincere  men  from  Tiding  with  them,  had  they  not  difcerned  their  actions  far 
more  depofing  him  than  their  words  upholding  him  ;  which  words  made  now  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  cavillous  interpretations,  flood  ever  in  the  covenant,  by  judgment  of  the  more 
difcerning  fort,  an  evidence  of  their  fear,  not  of  their  fidelity.  What  fhould  I  return 
to  fpeak  on,  of  thofe  attempts  for  which  the  king  himfelf  hath  often  charged  the  pref- 
byterians  of  feeking  his  life,  whenas  in  the  due  eftimation  of  things  they  might  without 
a  fallacy  be  faid  to  have  done  the  deed  outright  ?  Who  knows  not  that  the  king  is  a 
name  of  dignity  and  office,  not  of  perfon  ?  Who  therefore  kills  a  king,  muft  kill  him 
while  he  is  a  king.  Them  they  certainly  who  by  depofing  him  have  long  fince  taken 
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from  him  the  life  of  a  king,  his  office  and  his  dignity,  they  in  the  trueft  fenfe  may 
be  faid  to  have  killed  the  king  :  not  only  by  their  depofing  and  waging  war  againft 
him,  which  befides  the  danger  to  his  perfonal  life,  let  him  in  the  fartheft  oppofite  point 
from  any  vital  function  of  a  king,  but  by  their  holding  him  in  prifon,  vanquifhed  and 
yielded  into  their  abfolute  and  defpotic  power,  which  brought  him  to  the  lowed  degrade- 
ment  and  incapacity  of  the  regal  name.  I  fay  not,  by  whofe  matchlefs  valour  next  un  ¬ 
der  God,  left  the  ftory  of  their  ingratitude  thereupon  carry  me  from  the  purpofe  in 
hand,  which  is  to  convince  them  that  they,  which  I  repeat  again,  were  the  men  who  in 
the  trueft  fenfe  killed  the  king,  not  only  as  is  proved  before,  but  by  depreffing  him  their 
king  far  below  the  rank  of  a  fubjetft  to  the  condition  of  a  captive,  without  intention  to 
-reftore  him,  as  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  a  fpeech  told  him  plainly  at  Newcaftle, 
unlefs  he  granted  fully  all  their  demands,  which  they  knew  he  never  meant.  Nor  did 
they  treat,  or  think  of  treating  with  him,  till  their  hatred  to  the  army  that  delivered 
them,  not  their  love  or  duty  to  the  king,  joined  them  fecretly  with  men  fentenccd  fo 
oft  for  reprobates  in  their  own  mouths,  by  whofe  futtle  infpiring  they  grew  mad  upon 
a  moft  tardy  and  improper  treaty.  Whereas  it  the  whole  bent  of  their  actions  had  not 
been  againft  the  king  himfelf,  but  only  againft  his  evil  counfellors,  as  they  feigned, 
and  publiffied,  wherefore  did  they  not  reftore  him  all  that  while  to  the  true  life  of  a 
king,  his  office,  crown  and  dignity,  when  he  was  in  their  power,  and  they  themfelves 
his  neareft  counfellors  ?  The  truth  therefore  is,  both  that  they  would  not,  and  that  in¬ 
deed  they  could  not  without  their  own  certain  deftrudlion,  having  reduced  him  to  fuch  a 
final  pafs,  as  was  the  very  death  and  burial  of  all  in  him  that  was  regal,  and  from 
whence  never  king  of  England  yet  revived,  but  by  the  new  re-inforcement  of  his  own 
party,  which  was  a  kind  of  refurredtion  to  him.  Thus  having  quite  extinguifhed  all 
that  could  be  in  him  of  a  king,  and  from  a  total  privation  clad  him  over,  like  another 
fpecifical  thing,  with  forms  and  habitudes  deftrudtive  to  the  former,  they  left  in  his  perfon 
dead  as  to  law  and  all  the  civil  right  either  of  king  or  fubjedt,  the  life  only  of  a  prifoner, 
a  captive  and  a  malefadtor  :  Whom  the  equal  and  impartial  hand  of  juftice  finding,  was 
no  more  to  fpare  than  another  ordinary  man  •,  not  only  made  obnoxious  to  the 
doom  of  law  by  a  charge  more  than  once  drawn  up  againft  him,  and  his  own  confeffion 
to  the  firft  article  at  Newport,  but  fummoned  and  arraigned  in  the  fight  of  God  and 
his  people,  curfed  and  devoted  to  perdition  worfe  than  any  Ahab,  or  Antiochus,  with  ex¬ 
hortation  to  curfe  all  thofe  in  the  name  of  God  that  made  not  war  againft  him,  asbitteriy 
as  Meroz  was  to  be  curfed,  that  went  not  out  againft  a  Canaanitifh  king,  almoft  in  all  the 
fermons,  prayers,  and  Eliminations  that  have  been  uttered  this  (even  years  by  thofe  clo¬ 
ven  tongues  of  falfnood  and  difienfion,  who  now,  to  the  ftirring  up  of  new  difcord,  ac¬ 
quit  him  •,  .and  againft  their  own  difcipline,  which  they  boaft  to  be  the  throne  and  fcep- 
ter  of  (Thrift,  ablblve  him,  unconfound  him,  though  unconverted,  unrepentant,  unfen- 
fible  of  all  their  precious  faints  and  martyrs  whofe  blood  they  have  fo  oft  laid  upon 
his  head  :  and  now  again  with  a  new  fovereign  anointment  can  wadi  it  all  off,  as  if  it 
were  as  vile,  and  no  more  to  be  reckoned  for  than  the  blood  of  fo  many  dogs  in  a  time 
of  peftilence  :  giving  the  moft  opprobrious  lie  to  all  the  aifted  zeal  that  for  thefe  many 
years  hath  filled  their  bellies,  and  fed  them  fat  upon  the  foolifh  people.  Minifters  of  fe- 
dition,  not  of  the  gofpel,  who  while  they  faw  it  manifeftly  tend  to  civil  war  and  blood- 
fned,  never  ceafed  exalperating  the  people  againft  him ;  and  now  that  they  fee  it  likely 
to  breed  new  commotion,  ceafe  not  to  incite  others  againft  the  people  that  have  laved 
them  from  him,  as  if  fedition  were  their  only  aim,  whether  againft  him  or  for  him.  but 
God,  as  we  have  caufe  to  truft,  will  put  other  thoughts  into  the  people,  and  turn  them 
from  giving  ear  or  heed  to  thefe  mercenary  noife-makers,  of  whofe  fury  and  falfe  pro¬ 
phecies,  we  have  enough  experience-,  and  from  the  murmurs  of  new  difcord  will  incline 
them  to  hearken  rather  with  erefled  minds  to  the  voice  of  our  fupreme  magiftracy,  calling 
us  to  liberty,  and  the  flourifhing  deeds  of  a  reformed  commonwealth  with  this  hope, 
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that  as  God  was  heretofore  angry  with  the  Jews  who  rejected  him  and  his  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  chufe  a  king,  fo  that  he  will  bleis  us,  and  be  propitious  to  us  who  reject  a 
king  to  make  him  only  our  leader,  and  fupreme  governor  in  the  conformity  as  near  as 
may  be  of  his  own  ancient  government ;  it  we  have  at  lead  but  fo  much  worth  in  us  to 
entertain  the  fenfe  of  our  future  happinefs,  and  the  courage  to  receive  what  God  vouch- 
fafes  us  :  wherein  we  have  the  honour  to  precede  other  nations,  who  are  now  labouring 
to  be  our  followers.  For  as  to  this  queftion  in  hand,  what  the  people  by  their  juft  right 
may  do  in  change  of  government,  or  of  governor,  we  fee  it  cleared  fufficiently  •,  befides 
other  ample  authority,  even  from  the  mouths  of  princes  themfelves.  And  furely  they 
that  ihail  boaft,  as  we  do,  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  have  in  themfelves  the  power  to 
remove,  or  to  abolifh  any  governor  fupreme,  or  fubordinate,  with  the  government  itlelf 
upon  urgent  caufes,  may  pleafe  their  fancy  with  a  ridiculous  and  painted  freedom,  fit 
to  cozen  babies ;  but  are  indeed  under  tyranny  and  fervitude  ;  as  wanting  that  power, 
which  is  the  root  and  fource  of  all  liberty,  to  dilpofe  and  ceconomize  in  the  land  which 
God  hath  given  them,  as  mafters  of  family  in  their  own  houfe  and  free  inheritance. 
Without  which  natural  and  efientiai  power  of  a  free  nation,  though  bearing  high  their  heads, 
they  can  in  due  efteem  be  thought  no  better  than  Haves  and  vaffals  born,  in  the  tenure  and 
occupation  of  another  inheriting  Lord.  Whofe  government,  though  not  illegal,  or  intolera¬ 
ble,  hangs  over  them  as  a  lordly  fcourge,  not  as  a  free  government ;  and  therefore  to  be  abro¬ 
gated.  How  much  more  juftiy  then  may  they  fling  off  tyranny,  or  tyrants ;  who  being  once 
depofed  can  be  no  more  than  private  men,  as  fubject  to  the  reach  of  juftice  and  arraign¬ 
ment  as  any  other  tranfgreffors  ?  And  certainly  if  men,  not  to  fpeak  of  heathen,  both 
wife  and  religious,  have  done  juftice  upon  tyrants  what  way  they  could  fooneft,  how 
much  more  mild  and  humane  then  is  it,  to  give  them  fair  and  open  trial ;  to  teach 
lawlefs  kings,  and  all  who  fo  much  adore  them,  that  not  mortal  man,  or  his  imperious 
will,  but  juftice  is  the  only  true  fovereign  and  fupreme  majefty  upon  earth?  Let  men 
ceafe  therefore  out  of  faftion  and  hypocrify,  to  make  outcries  2nd  horrid  things  of  things 
fo  juft  and  honourable.  *  “  Though  perhaps  till  now,  no  proteftant  ftate  or  kingdom  can 
be  alledged  to  have  openly  put  to  death  their  king,  which  lately  fome  have  written,  and 
imputed  to  their  great  glory  ;  much  miftaking  the  matter.  It  is  not,  neither  ought  to 
be  the  glory  of  a  proteftant  ftate,  never  to  have  put  their  king  to  death ;  it  is  the  glory 
of  a  proteftant  king  never  to  have  deferved  death.”  And  if  the  parliament  and  military 
council  do  w'hat  they  do  without  precedent,  if  it  appear  their  duty,  it  argues  the  more 
wifdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know  themfelves  able  to  be  a  precedent  to 
others.  Who  perhaps  in  future  ages,  if  they  prove  not  too  degenerate,  will  look  up  with 
honour,  and  afpire  toward  thefe  exemplary  and  match lefs  deeds  of  their  anceftors,  as  to 
the  higheft  top  of  their  civil  glory  and  emulation.  Which  heretofore  in  the  purluance 
of  fame  and  foreign  dominion,  fpent  icfelf  vain-glorioufly  abroad  ;  but  henceforth  may 
learn  a  better  fortitude,  to  dare  execute  higheft  juftice  on  them  that  fhail  by  force  of 
arms  endeavour  the  oppreffmg  and  bereaving  of  religion  and  their  liberty  at  home  :  that 
no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but  to  his  forrow  for  the  future,  may  prefume  fuch  high 
and  irrefponfible  licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upfide-down  whole  kingdoms 
of  men,  as  though  they  were  no  more  in  refpedt  of  his  perverfe  will  than  a  nation  of 
pifmires.  As  for  the  party  called  prefbyterian,  of  whom  I  believe  very  many  to  be 
good  and  faithful  chriftians,  though  milled  by  fome  of  turbulent  fpirit,  I  wifh  them  ear- 
neftly  and  calmly  not  to  fall  off  from  their  firft  principles,  nor  to  affecft  rigour  and  fupe- 
riority  over  men  not  under  them  ;  not  to  compel  unforcible  things,  in  religion  efpecially, 
which  if  not  voluntary,  becomes  a  fin  ;  nor  to  affift  the  clamour  and  malicious  drifts  of 
men  whom  they  themfelves  have  judged  to  be  the  worll:  of  men,  the  obdurate  enemies 
of  God  and  his  church  :  nor  to  dart  againft  the  adlions  of  their  brethren,  for  want  of 
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other  argument,  thofe  wrefted  Iav/s  and  fcriptures  thrown  by  prelates  and  malignancs 
againft  their  own  lides,  which  though  they  hurt  not  otherwife,  yet  taken  t:p  by  them  to 
the  condemnation  of  their  ov/n  doings,  give  fcandal  to  all  men,  and  difeover  in  thern- 
fclves  either  extreme  paflion  or  apoftacy.  Let  them  not  oppofe  their  beft  friends  and 
aii'ociates,  who  moleft  them  not  at  all,  infringe  net  the  lead  of  their  liberties,  i.nld's  tluy 
call  it  their  liberty  to  bind  other  mens  confluences,  but  are  ftill  leeking  to  live  at  peace 
with  them  and  brotherly  accord.  Let  them  beware  an  old  and  per  ft  61  enemy,  who- 
though  he  hope  by  fowing  difeord  to  make  them  his  instruments,  yet  cannot  forbear  a 
minute  the  open  threatning  of  his  deftined  revenge  upon  them,  when  they  have  ferved 
his  purpofes.  Let  them  fear  therefore,  if  they  be  wife,  rather  what  they  have  done  al¬ 
ready,  than  what  remains  to  do,  and  be  warned  in  time  they  put  no  confidence  in  princes 
whom  they  have  provoked,  led  they  be  added  to  the  examples  of  thofe  that  rniferably 
have  tailed  the  event.  Stories  can  inform  them  how  Chridiern  the  lid,  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  not  much  above  a  hundred  years  pad,  driven  out  by  his  fubjedts,  and  received  again 
upon  new  oaths  and  conditions,  broke  through  them  all  to  his  mod  bloody  revenge  ; 
flaying  his  chief  oppofers  when  he  faw  his  time,  both  them  and  their  children  invited  to 
a  feafl  for  that  purpofe.  How  Maximilian  dealt  with  thofe  of  Bruges,  though  by  me¬ 
diation  of  the  German  princes  reconciled  to  them  by  folemn  and  public  writings  drawn 
and  fealed.  How  the  maflacre  at  Paris  was  the  effedt  of  that  credulous  peace  which  the 
French  protedants  made  with  Charles  the  IXth  their  king:  and  that  the  main  viflble 
caufe  which  to  this  day  hath  faved  the  Netherlands  from  utter  ruin,  was  their  final  not 
believing  the  perfidious  cruelty  which  as  a  condant  maxim  of  date  hath  been  ufed  by 
the  Spanifh  kings  on  their  fubjedts  that  have  taken  arms  and  after  truded  them  ;  as  no- 
latter  age  but  can  teftify,.  heretofore  in  Belgia  itfelf,  and  this  very  year  in  Naples.  And 
to  conclude  with  one  pad  exception,  though  far  more  ancient,  David  whole  fandlified 
prudence  might  be  alone  fufficient,  not  to  warrant  us  only,  but  to  indrudt  us,  when  once 
he  had  taken  arms,  never  after  that  truded  Saul,  though  with  tears  and  much  relenting 
he  twice  promifed  not  to  hurt  him.  Thefe  indances,  few  of  many,  might  admonifh 
them,  both  Englifh  and  Scotch,  not  to  let  their  own  ends,  and  the  driving  on  of  a  fadtion, 
betray  them  blindly  into  the  fnare  of  thofe  enemies  whofe  revenge  looks  on  them  as  the 
men  who  firft  begun,  fomented,  and  carried  on  beyond  the  cure  of  any  found  or  fate 
accommodation,  all  the  evil  which  hath  flnee  unavoidably  befallen  them  and  their 
king. 

1  have  fomething  alfo  to  the  divines,  though  brief  to  what  were  needful ;  not  to  be 
didurbers  of  the  civil  affairs,  being  in  hands  better  able  and  more  belonging  to  manage 
them  ;  but  to  dudy  harder,  and  to  attend  the  office  of  good  paftors,  knowing  that  he- 
whofe  flock  is  leaft  among  them,  hath  a  dreadful  charge,  not  performed  by  mounting, 
twice  into  the  chair  with  a  formal  preachment  huddled  up  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  whole 
lazy  week,  but  by  inceffant  pains  and  watching  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  over  the  fouls  of  whom  they  have  to  feed.  Which  if  they  ever  well  confidered> 
how  little  leifure  woufd  they  find  to  be  the  moft  pragmatical  fidefmen  of  every  popular 
tumult  and  fedition  ?  And  all  this  while  are  to  learn  what  the  true  end  and  reafon  is  of 
the  gofpel  which  they  teach ;  and  what  a  world  it  differs  from  the  cenforious  and  fuper- 
cilious  lording  over  confcience.  It  would  be  good  alfo  they  lived  fo  as  might  perfuade 
the  people  they  hated  covetoufnefs,  which  worfe  than  herefy,  is  idolatry  ;  hated  plurali¬ 
ties,  and  all  kind  of  Simony  ;  left  rambling  from  benefice  to  benefice,  like  ravenous 
wolves  feeking  where  they  may  devour  the  biggeft.  Of  which  if  forne,  well  and 
warmly  feated  from  the  beginning,  be  not  guilty,  it  were  good  they  held  not  conven¬ 
tion  with  iuch  as  are  :  let  them  be  forry  that  being  called  to  affemble  about  reforming  the 
church,  they  fell  to  progging  and  foliciting  the  parliament,  though  they  had  renounced 
the  name  of  priefts,  for  a  new  fettling  of  their  tithes  and  oblations ;  and  double  lined 
themfelves  with  fpirituaL  places  of  commodity  beyond  the  poffible  dilcharge  of  their 
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duty.  Let  them  aflemble  in  confiftory  with  their  elders  and  deacons,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  ecclefiaftical  rule,  to  the  preferving  of  church-difcipline,  each  in  his  feveral  charge, 
and  not  a  pack  of  clergymen  by  themfelves  to  belly-chear  in  their  prefumptuous  Sion, 
or  to  promote  defigns,  abufe  and  gull  the  fimple  laity,  and  ftir  up  tumult,  as  the  pre¬ 
lates  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pride  and  avarice.  Thefe  things  if  they  obferve, 
and  wait  with  patience,  no  doubt  but  all  things  will  go  well  without  their  importunities 
or  exclamations :  and  the  printed  letters  which  they  fend  fubfcribed  with  the  often ta- 
tion  of  great  characters  and  little  moment,  would  be  more  confiderable  than  now  they 
are.  But  if  they  be  the  minifters  of  mammon  inftead  of  Chrift,  and  fcandalize  his 
church  with  the  filthy  love  of  gain,  afpiring  alfo  to  fit  the  clofeft  and  the  heavieft  of  all 
tyrants,  upon  the  confcience,  and  fall  notorioufiy  into  the  fame  fins,  whereof  fo  lately 
and  fo  loud  they  accufed  the  prelates  ;  as  God  rooted  out  thofe  wicked  ones  immediately 
before,  fo  will  he  root  out  them  their  imitators  :  and  to  vindicate  his  own  glory  and 
religion,  will  uncover  their  hypocrify  to  the  open  world  ;  and  vifit  upon  their  own  heads 
that  “  curfe  ye  Meroz,”  the  very  Motto  of  their  pulpits,  wherewith  fo  frequently,  not  as 
Meroz,  but  more  like  atheifts,  they  have  blafphemed  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  tra¬ 
duced  the  zeal  of  his  people. 

“  *  And  that  they  be  not  what  they  go  for,  true  minifters  of  the  proteftant  do&rine, 
taught  by  thofe  abroad,  famous  and  religious  men,  who  firft  reformed  the  church,  or  by 
thofe  no  lefs  zealous,  who  withftood  corruption  and  the  bifhops  here  at  home,  branded 
with  the  name  of  puritans  and  nonconformifts,  we  fhall  abound  with  teftimonies  to 
make  appear  :  that  men  may  yet  more  fully  know  the  difference  betv/een  proteftant  di¬ 
vines,  and  thefe  pulpit-firebrands. 

Luther.  Lib.  contra  rufticos  apud  Sleidan.  1.  5. 

Is  eft  hodie  rerum  ftatus,  &c.  “  Such  is  the  ftate  of  things  at  this  day,  that  men  nei¬ 
ther  can,  nor  will,  nor  indeed  ought  to  endure  longer  the  domination  of  you  princes.” 

Neque  vero  Caefarem,  &c.  “  Neither  is  Cmfar  to  make  war  as  head  of  Chriftendom, 
proteCtor  of  the  church,  defender  of  the  faith  ;  thefe  titles  being  falle  and  windy,  and 
mod  kings  being  the  greateft  enemies  to  religion.”  Lib.  de  bello  contra  turcas.  apud  Sleid. 
1.  14.  What  hinders  then,  but  that  we  may  depofe  or  punifh  them  ? 

Thefe  alfo  are  recited  by  Cochlaeus  in  his  Mifcellanies  to  be  the  words  of  Luther, 
or  fome  other  eminent  divine,  then  in  Germany,  when  the  proteftants  there  entred  into 
folemn  covenant  at  Smalcaldia.  Ut  ora  iis  obturem,  &c.  “  That  I  may  flop  their 

mouths,  the  pope  and  emperor  are  not  born  but  eleCled,  and  may  alfo  be  depoftd  as 
hath  been  often  done.”  If  Luther,  or  whoever  elfe  thought  fo,  he  could  not  ftay  there  ; 
for  the  right  of  birth  or  fucceffion  can  be  no  privilege  in  nature  to  let  a  tyrant  fit  irre- 
-movable  over  a  nation  free  born,  without  transforming  that  nation  from  the  nature  and 
-condition  of  men  born  free,  into  natural,  hereditary,  and  fuccefiive  flaves.  Therefore 
Tie  faith  further  ;  “  To  difplace  and  throw  down  this  ExaClor,  this  Phalaris,  this  Nero,  is  a 
work  pleafing  to  God  namely,  for  being  fuch  a  one  :  which  is  a  moral  reafon.  N hall 
then  fo  flight  a  confideration  as  his  hap  to  be  not  eleftive  fimply,  but  by  birth, 
which  was  a  meer  accident,  overthrow  that  which  is  moral,  and  make  uftpleafing  to 
God  that  which  otherwife  had  fo  well  pleafed  him  ?  Certainly  not :  for  if  the  matter  be 
-rightly  argued,  election  much  rather  than  chance,  binds  a  man  to  content  himfeif  with 
what  he  fufters  by  his  own  bad  election.  Though  indeed  neither  the  one  nor  other 
Linds  any  man,  much  lefs  any  people  to  a  neceftary  fufferance  cf  thole  wrongs  and  evils., 
which  they  have  ability  and  ftrength  enough  given  them  to  remove. 

■*  All  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  traft,  imrked  with  inverted  comma’s,  was  left  oat  not  only  in  the  laft 
edition,  printed  in  2  vols.  folio  ;  bat  in  that  of  Mr.  Toland,  who  firft  colledred  the  author’s  works: 

how  this  Qiniffton  aiofe,  the  reader  will  ice  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  f.-aht ,  Page  341. 

4  Zwinglius. 
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Zwinglius.  tom.  i.  articul.  42. 

Quando  vero  perfide,  &c.  “  When  kings  reign  perfidioufly,  and  againft  the  rule 

of  Chrift,  they  may  according  to  the  word  of  God  be  depofed.” 

Mihi  ergo  compertum  non  eft,  &c.  “  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  king! 
reign  by  fucceffion,  unlefs  it  be  with  confent  of  the  whole  people.”  ibid. 

Quum  vero  confenfu,  Sec.  “  But  when  by  fuffrage  and  confent  of  the  whole  people, 
or  the  better  part  of  them,  a  tyrant  is  depofed  or  put  to  death,  God  is  the  chief  leader 
in  that  adtion.”  ibid. 

Nunc  cum  tam  tepidi  fumus,  Sec.  “  Now  that  we  are  fo  lukewarm  in  upholding 
publick  juftice,  we  indure  the  vices  of  tyrants  to  reign  now  a  days  with  impunity  •,  juftly 
therefore  by  them  we  are  trod  underfoot,  and  fhall  at  length  with  them  be  punifhed. 
Yet  ways  are  not  wanting  by  which  tyrants  may  be  removed,  but  there  wants  publick 
juftice.”  ibid. 

Cavete  vobis  6  tyranni.  “  Beware  ye  tyrants !  for  now  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift 
fpreading  far  and  wide,  will  renew  the  lives  of  many  to  love  innocence  and  juftice  ;  which 
if  ye  alfo  fhall  do,  ye  fhall  be  honoured.  But  if  ye  fhall  go  on  to  rage  and  do  vio¬ 
lence,  ye  fhall  be  trampled  on  by  all  men.”  ibid. 

Romanum  imperium  imo  quodque,  Sec.  When  the  Roman  empire  or  any  other  fhall 
begin  to  opprefs  religion,  and  we  negligently  fuffer  it,  we  are  as  much  guilty  of  religion 
fo  violated,  as  the  opprefiors  themfelves.”  Idem  Epift.  ad  Conrad.  Somium. 

Calvin  on  Daniel,  c.  iv.  v.  25. 

Hodie  Monarchae  Temper  in  fuis  titulis.  Sec.  “  Now  a  days  monarchs  pretend  always 
in  their  titles,  to  be  kings  by  the  grace  of  God  :  but  how  many  of  them  to  this  end 
only  pretend  it,  that  they  may  reign  without  controul ;  for  to  what  purpofe  is  the  grace 
of  God  mentioned  in  the  title  of  kings,  but  that  they  may  acknowledge  no  fuperior  ? 
In  the  mean  while  God,  whofe  name  they  ufe,  to  fupport  themfelves,  they  willingly 
would  tread  under  their  feet.  It  is  therefore  a  meer  cheat  when  they  boaft  to  reign  by 
the  grace  of  God  ” 

Abdicant  fe  terreni  principes,  &c.  “  Earthly  princes  depofe  themfelves  while  they  rife 
againft  God,  yea  they  are  unworthy  to  be  numbered  among  men  :  rather  it  behoves  us 
to  fpit  upon  their  heads  than  to  obey  them.”  On  Dan.  c.  vi.  v.  22. 

Bucer  on  Matth.  c.  v. 

Si  princeps  fuperior,  &c.  “  If  a  fovereign  prince  endeavour  by  arms  to  defend 

tranfgreffors,  to  fubvert  thofe  things  which  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  they  who  are 
in  authority  under  him,  ought  firft  to  diffuade  him  j  if  they  prevail  not,  and  that  he 
now  bears  himfelf  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  an  enemy,  and  feeks  to  violate  privileges  and 
rights  granted  to  inferior  magiftrates  or  commonalties,  it  is  the  part  of  pious  magiftrates, 
imploring  firft  the  affiltance  of  God,  rather  to  try  all  ways  and  means,  than  to  betray 
the  flock  of  Chrift,  to  fuch  an  enemy  of  God  :  for  they  alfo  are  to  this  end  ordained, 
that  they  may  defend  the  people  of  God,  and  maintain  thofe  things  which  are  good  and 
juft.  For  to  have  fupreme  power  leflens  not  the  evil  committed  by  that  power,  but 
makes  it  the  lefs  tolerable,  by  how  much  the  more  generally  hurtful.  Then  certainly 
the  lefs  tolerable,  the  more  unpardonably  to  be  punifhed.” 

Of  Peter  Martyr  we  have  fpoke  before. 

Parasus  in  Rom.  xiii. 

Quorum  eft  conftituere  magiftratus,  Sec.  “  They  whofe  part  is  to  fet  up  magiftrates, 
may  reftrain  them  alfo  from  outragious  deeds,  or  pull  them  down  ;  but  all  magiftrates 

are 
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are  fet  up  either  by  parliament  or  by  ele£lors,  or  by  other  magiftrates  ;  they  therefore 
who  exalted  them,  may  lawfully  degrade  and  punifh  them.” 

“Of  the  Scots  divines  I  need  not  mention  others  than  the  famoufeft  among  them,  Knox, 
and  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  reformation  of  Scotland  ;  whofe  large  treatifeson  this  fub- 
•■jeft,  defend  the  fame  opinion.  To  cite  them  fuffkiently,  were  to  infert  their  whole 
books,  written  purpofely  on  this  argument.  “  Knox’s  Appeal  and  to  the  reader 
where  he  promifes  in  a  poftfcript  that  the  book  which  he  intended  to  fet  forth,  called 
“  The  fecond  blaft  of  the  trumpet,”  fhould  maintain  more  at  large,  that  the  fame  men 
moft  juftly  may  depofe,  and  punifh  him  whom  unadvifedly  they  have  ele£ted,  notwith- 
ftanding  birth,  fucceffion,  or  any  oath  of  allegiance.  Among  our  own  divines,  Cart¬ 
wright  and  Fenner,  two  of  the  learnedeft,  may  in  reafon  fatisfy  us  what  was  held  by  the 
reft.  Fenner  in  his  book  of  Theology  maintaining,  that  they  who  have  power,  that  is 
to  fay  a  parliament,  may  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force  depofe  a  tyrant,  whom  he  defines 
to  be  him,  that  wilfully  breaks  all,  or  the  principal  conditions  made  between  him  and  the 
commonwealth.  Fen.  Sac.  Theolog.  c.  13.  and  Cartwright  in  a  prefixed  epiftle  teftifies  his 
approbation  of  the  whole  book. 

Gilby  de  obedientia.  p.  25.  and  105. 

“  Kings  have  their  authority  of  the  people,  who  may  upon  occafion  reafiume  it  to 
themfelves. 

England’s  complaint  againft  the  canons. 

“  The  people  may  kill  wicked  princes  as  monfters  and  cruel  beafts. 

Chriftopher  Goodman  of  obedience. 

“  When  kings  or  rulers  become  blafphemers  of  God,  oppreflors  and  murderers  of  their 
fubjefts,  they  ought  no  more  to  be  accounted  kings  or  lawful  magiftrates,  but  as  private 
men  to  be  examined,  accufed,  and  condemned  and  punifhed  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
being  con vl&ed  and  punifhed  by  that  law,  it  is  not  man’s  but  God’s  doing.”  c.  x.  p.  139. 

“  By  the  civil  laws,  a  fool  or  idiot  born,  and  fo  proved,  fhall  lofe  the  lands  and  inheri¬ 
tance  whereto  he  is  born,  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  ufe  them  aright :  And  efpecially  ought 
in  no  cafe  be  fuffered  to  have  the  government  of  a  whole  nation  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch 
evil  can  come  to  the  commonwealth  by  fools  and  idiots  as  doth  by  the  rage  and  fury  of 
ungodly  rulers ;  fuch  therefore  being  without  God  ought  to  have  no  authority  over  God’s 
people,  who  by  his  word  requireth  the  contrary.”  c.  xi.  p.  143,  144. 

“  No  perfon  is  exempt  by  any  law  of  God  from  this  piinifhment :  be  he  king,  queen, 
•or  emperor,  he  muft  die  the  death,  for  God  hath  not  placed  them  above  others,  to  tranf- 
grefs  his  laws  as  they  lift,  but  to  be  fubjeft:  to  them  as  well  as  others ;  and  if  they  be  fub- 
ject  to  his  laws,  then  to  the  punifhment  alfo,  fo  much  the  more  as  their  example  is  more 
.dangerous.”  c.  xiii.  p.  184. 

“  When  magiftrates  ceafe  to  do  their  duty,  the  people  are  as  it  were  without  magi¬ 
strates,  yea  worfe,  and  then  God  giveth  the  fword  into  the  people’s  hand,  and  he  himfelf 
is  become  immediately  their  head.”  p.  1 8 5. 

“  If  princes  do  right  and  keep  promife  with  you,  then  do  you  owe  to  them  all  humble 
obedience  •,  if  not,  ye  are  difeharged,  and  your  ftudy  ought  to  be  in  this  cafe  how  ye  may 
.depofe  and  punifh  according  to  the  law  fuch  rebels  againft  God  and  oppreffors  of  their 
.country!”  p.  190. 

This  Goodman  was  a  minifter  of  the  Englifh  Church  at  Geneva,  as  Dudley  Fenner 
-was  at  Middleburrough,  or  fome  other  place  in  that  country.  Thefe  were  the  pallors  of 
thofe  faints  and  confeffors  who  flying  from  the  bloody  perfecution  of  queen  Mary,  gather¬ 
ed  up  at  length  their  fcattered  members  into  many  congregations  ;  whereof  fome  in  upper, 
fome  in  lower  Germany,  part  of  them  fettled  at  Geneva;  where  this  author  having 
preached  on  this  iubject  to  the  great  liking  of  certain  learned  and  godly  men  who  heard 
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him,  was  by  them  fundry  times  and  with  much  inftance  required  to  write  more  fully  on 
that  point.  Who  thereupon  took  it  in  hand,  and  conferring  with  the  belt  learned  if 
thofe  parts  (among  whom  Calvin  was  then  living  in  the  fame  city)  with  their  fpecial  apf 
probation  he  publifhed  this  treatife,  aiming  principally,  as  is  teftified  by  Whittingham 
in  the  preface,  that  his  brethren  of  England,  the  proteftants,  might  be  perfuaded  in  thp 
truth  of  that  dodlrine  concerning  obedience  to  magiftrates.  Whittingham  in  prefat. 

“  Thefe  were  the  true  proteftant  divines  of  England,  our  fathers  in  the  faith  we  hold^ 
this  was  their  fenfe,  who  for  fo  many  years  labouiing  under  prelacy,  through  all  ftorms 
and  perfecutions  kept  religion  from  extinguifhing  ;  and  delivered  it  pure  to  us,  till  there 
arofe  a  covetous  and  ambitious  generation  of  divines  (for  divines  they  call  themfelves  !) 
who  feigning  on  a  fudden  to  be  new  converts  and  profelites  from  epifcopacy,  under  which 
they  had  long  temporifed,  opened  their  mouths  at  length,  in  fhew  againft  pluralities  and 
prelacy,  but  with  intent  to  fwallow  them  down  both  •,  gorging  themfelves  like  Flarpy’-s 
on  thofe  fimonious  places  and  preferments  oi  their  outed  predecelYors,  as  the  quarry  for 
which  they  hunted,  not  to  plurality  only  but  to  multiplicity  •,  for  pofieffing  which  they 
had  accufed  them  their  brethren,  and  afpiring  under  another  title  to  the  fame  authority 
and  ufurpation  over  the  confciences  of  all  men. 

“  Of  this  fadtion,  diverfe  reverend  and  learned  divines  (as  they  are  ftiled  in  the  phi- 
ladlery  of  their  own  title-page)  pleading  the  lawfulnefs  of  defenfive  arms  againft  the  king, 
in  a  treatife  called  “  Scripture  and  Reafon,”  feem  in  words  to  difclaim  utterly  the  de- 
pofing  of  a  king;  but  both  the  Scripture  and  the  reafons  which  theyufe,  draw  ccnfe- 
quences  after  them,  which  without  their  bidding,  conclude  it  lawful,  f  or  if  by  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  by  that  efpecially  to  the  Romans,  which  they  moft  infill  upon,  icings,  doing 
that  which  is  contrary  to  Saint  Paul’s  definition  of  a  magistrate,  may  be  refilled,  they 
may  altogether  with  as  much  force  of  confequence  be  dcpofed  or  punifhed.  And  if  by 
reafon  the  unjuft  authority  of  kings  “  may  be  forfeited  in  part,  and  his  power  be  reaf- 
fumed  in  part,  either  by  the  parliament  or  people,  for  the  cafe  in  hazard  and  the  prefent 
neceftity,”  as  they  affirm  p.  34,  there  can  no  Scripture  be  alledged,  no  imaginable  reafon 
given,  that  neceffity  continuing,  as  it  may  always,  and  they  in  all  prudence  and  their 
duty  may  take  upon  them  to  forefee  it,  why  in  fuch  a  cafe  they  may  not  finally  amerce 
him  with  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom,  of  whofe  amendment  they  have  no  hope.  And  if  one 
wicked  adlion  perfifted  in  againft  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may  -warrant  us  to  thus  much 
in  part,  why  may  not  forty  times  as  many  tyrannies  by  him  committed,  warrant  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  reftraining  him,  till  the  reftraint  become  total.  For  the  ways  of  juftice  are  exacted 
proportion  ;  if  for  one  trefpafs  of  a  king  it  require  fo  much  remedy  or  latisfaclion,  then 
for  twenty  more  as  hainous  crimes,  it  requires  of  him  twenty-fold  ;  and  fo  proportionably, 
till  it  come  to  what  is  utmoft  among  men.  If  in  thefe  proceedings  againft  their  king 
they  may  not  finifh,  by  the  ufual  courfe  of  juftice,  what  they  have  begun,  they  could  not 
lawfully  begin  at  all.  For  this  golden  rule  of  juftice  and  morality,  as  well  as  of  arith¬ 
metic,  out  of  three  terms  which  they  admit,  will  as  certainly  and  unavoidably  bring  out 
the  fourth,  as  any  problem  that  ever  Euclid  or  Apollonius  made  good  by  demonftration. 

“  And  if  the  parliament,  being  undepofable  but  by  themfelves,  as  is  affirmed,  p.  37, 
38.  might  for  his  whole  life,  if  they  faw  cairfe,  take  all  power,  authority,  and  the  fword 
out  of  his  hand,  which  in  effedl  is  to  unmagiftrate  him,  why  might  they  not,  being  then 
themfelves  the  foie  magiftrates  in  force,  proceed  to  punifh  him  who  being  lawfully  de¬ 
prived  of  all  things  that  define  a  magistrate,  can  be  now  no  magiftrate  to  be  degraded 
lower,  but  an  offender  to  be  punifhed.  Laftly,  whom  they  may  defy,  and  meet  in  battle, 
why  may  they  not  as  well  profecute  by  juftice  ?  For  lawful  war  is  but  the  execution  of 
juftice  againft  them  who  refufe  law.  Among  whom  if  it  be  lawful  (as  they  deny  not, 
p.  19,  20.)  to  flay  the  king  himfelf  coming  in  front  at  his  own  peril,  wherefore  may  not 
juftice  do  that  intendedly,  which  the  chance  of  a  defcnfive  war  might  without  blame  have 
done  calually,  nay  purpofely,  if  there  it  find  him  among  the  reft.  They  afk,  p.  19. 

Yol.  I.  A  a  a  “By 
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V  By  what  rule  of  confcience  or  God,  a  ftate  is  bound  to  facrifice  religion,  laws  and  li¬ 
berties,  rather  than  a  prince  defending  fuch  as  fubvert  them,  fhould  come  in  hazard  of 
his  life.”  And  I  afk  by  what  confcience,  or  divinity,  or  law,  or  reafon,  a  ftate  is 
bound  to  leave  all  thefe  facred  concernments  under  a  perpetual  hazard  and  extremity  of 
danger,  rather  than  cut  off  a  wicked  prince,  who  fits  plotting  day  and  night  to  fubvert 
them  :  they  tell  us,  that  the  law  of  nature  juftifies  any  man  to  defend  himfelf,  even  againft 
the  king  in  perfon  :  let  them  fiiew  us  then  why  the  fame  law,  may  not  iuftify  much  more 
a  ftate  or  whole  people,  to  do  juftice  upon  him,  againft  whom  each  private  man  may  law¬ 
fully  defend  himfelf ;  feeing  all  kind  of  juftice  done,  is  a  defence  to  good  men,  as  well  as 
a  punifhment  to  bad  ;  and  juftice  done  upon  a  tyrant  is  no  more  but  the  necefiary  felf-de- 
fence  of  a  whole  commonwealth.  To  war  upon  a  king,  that  his  inftruments  may  be 
brought  to  condign  punifhment,  and  thereafter  to  pumfh  them  the  inftruments,  and  not 
to  fpare  only,  but  to  defend  and  honour  him  the  author,  is  the  ftrangeft  piece  of  juftice  to 
be  called  chriftian,  and  the  ftrangeft  piece  of  reafon  to  be  called  human,  that  by  men  of 
reverence  and  learning,  as  their  fitiie  imports  them,  ever  yet  was  vented.  They  maintain 
in  the  third  and  fourth  fe&ion,  that  a  judge  or  inferior  magidrate,  is  anointed  of  God,  is 
his  minifter,  hath  the  fword  in  his  hand,  is  to  be  obeyed  by  St.  Peter’s  rule,  as  well  as  the 
fupreme,  and  without  difference  any  where  expreft :  and  yet  will  have  us  fight  againft  the 
fupreme  till  he  remove  and  punifh  the  inferior  magiftrate  (for  fuch  were  greateft  delin¬ 
quents)  whenas  by  Scripture,  and  by  reafon,  there  can  no  more  authority  be  fhewn  to 
refill  the  one  than  the  other  •,  and  altogether  as  much,  to  punifh  or  depofe  the  fupreme 
himfelf,  as  to  make  war  upon  him,  till  he  punifh  or  deliver  up  his  inferior  magi- 
itrates,  whom  in  the  fame  terms  we  are  commanded  to  obey,  and  not  to  refift. 
Thus  while  they,  in  a  cautious  line  or  two  here  and  there  ftuft  in,  are  only  verbal 
againft  the  pulling  down  or  punifhing  of  tyrants,  all  the  Scripture  and  the  reafon  which 
they  bring,  is  in  every  leaf  diredt  and  rational  to  infer  it  altogether  as  lawful,  as  to 
refift  them.  And  yet  in  all  their  fermons,  as  hath  by  others  been  well  noted,  they  went 
much  further.  For  divines,  if  ye  obferve  them,  have  their  poftures,  and  their  motions 
no  lefs  expertly,  and  with  no  lefs  variety  than  they  that  pradlife  feats  in  the  artillery- 
ground.  Sometimes  they  feem  furioufiy  to  march  on,  and  prefently  march  counter ;  by 
and  by  they  ftand,  and  then  retreat  •,  or  if  need  be  can  face  about,  or  wheel  in  a  whole 
bodv,  with  that  cunning  and  dexterity  as  is  almoft  unperceivable  *,  to  wind  themfelves  by 
fnifting  ground  into  places  of  more  advantage.  And  providence  only  mull  be  the  drum,, 
providence  the  word  of  command,  that  calls  them  from  above,  but  always  to  fame  larger 
benefice,  or  adts  them  into  fuch  or  fuch  figures,  and  promotions.  At  their  turns  and 
doublings  no  men  readier,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left ;  for  it  is  their  turns  which  they 
ferve  chiefly  :  herein  only  Angular,  that  with  them  there  is  no  certain  hand  right  or  leftr 
but  as  their  own  commodity  thinks  bell  to  call  it.  But  if  there  come  a  truth  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  which  to  them,  and  their  filtered  of  this  world  feems  not  fo  profitable,  ftrait 
thefe  nimble  motionids  can  find  no  even  legs  to  dand  upon  ;  and  are  no  more  of  ufe  t& 
reformation  thoroughly  performed,  and  not  fuperficially,  or  to  the  advancement  of  truth 
(which  among  mortal  men  is  always  in  her  progrefs)  than  if  on  a  fudden  they  were  druck. 
maim,  and  crippled.  Which  the  better  to  conceal,  or  the  more  to  countenance  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  conformity  to  their  own  limping,  they  would  have  Scripture,  they  would  have  rea¬ 
fon  alfo  made  to  halt  with  them  lor  company  •,  and  would  put  us  old  with  impotent  con- 
cluficns,  lame  and  fliorter  than  the  premifes.  In  this  podure  they  feem  to  dand  with 
o-reat  zeal  and  confidence  on  the  wall  of  Sion  ;  but  like  Jebufites,  not  like  Ifraelites,  or 
JLevites  :  blind  alfo  as  well  as  lame,  they  difcern  not  David  from  Adonibezec  :  but  cry 
him  up  for  the  Lord’s  anointed,  whofe  thumbs  and  great  toes  not  long  before,  they  had 
cut  off  upon  their  pulpit  cufhions.  Therefore  he  who  is  our  only  king,  the  root  of  Da¬ 
vid,  and  whofe  kingdom  is  eternal  righteoufnefs,  with  all  thofe  that  war  under  him, 
whofe  happinefs  and  final  hopes  are  laid  up  in  that  only  juft  and  rightful  kingdom  (which 
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we  pray  inceflantly  may  come  Toon,  and  in  fo  praying  wifh  hafty  ruin  and  deftruftion  to 
all  tyrants)  even  he  our  immortal  king,  and  all  that  love  him,  mult  of  neceffity  have  iA’ 
abomination  thefe  blind  and  lame  defenders  of  Jerufalem  •,  as  the  foul  of  David  hated  therr.,1 
and  forbid  them  entrance  into  God’s  houfe,  and  his  own.  But  as  to  thofe  before  them,! 
which  I  cited  firft  (and  with  an  eafy  fearch,  for  many  more  might  he  added)  as  they  there) 
ftand,  without  more  in  number,  being  the  belt  and  chief  of  proteftant  divines,  we  may* 
follow  them  for  faithful  guides,  and  without  doubting  may  receive  them,  as  witnefles 
abundant  of  what  we  here  affirm  concerning  tyrants.  And  indeed  I  find  it  generally  the* 
clear  and  pofitive  determination  of  them  all,  (not  prelatical,  or  of  this  late  faCtionffiub** 
prelatical)  who  have  written  on  this  argument ;  that  to  dojuftice  on  alawlefs  kirt£^  is  to! 
a  private  man  unlawful,  to  an  inferior  magiftrate  lawful :  or  if  they  were  divided  in  opi¬ 
nion,  yet  greater  than  thefe  here  alledged,  or  of  more  authority  in  the  Church,  there  can 
be  none  produced.  If  any  one  fhall  go  about  by  bringing  other  teftimonies  to  difable 
thefe,  or  by  bringing  thefe  againft  themfelves  in  other  cited  paffages  of  their  books,  he  will 
not  only  fail  to  make  good  that  falfe  and  impudent  afiertion  of  thofe  mutinous  minifters, 
that  the  depofing  and  punifhing  of  a  king  or  tyrant,  “  is  againft  the  conftant  judgment  of 
all  proteftant  divines,”  it  being  quite  the  contrary,  but  will  prove  rather  what  perhaps 
he  intended  not,  that  the  judgment  of  divines,  if  it  be  fo  various  and  inconftant  to  itfelf, 
is  not  confiderable,  or  to  be  efteemed  at  all.  Ere  which  be  yielded,  as  I  hope  it  never 
will,  thefe  ignorant  aflertors  in  their  own  art  will  have  proved  themfelves  more  and  more, 
not  to  be  proteftant  divines,  whofe  conftant  judgment  in  this  point  they  have  fo  audaci- 
oufly  belied,  but  rather  to  be  a  pack  of  hungry  church-wolves,  who  in  the  fteps  of  Simon 
Magus  their  father,  following  the  hot  fcent  of  double  livings  and  pluralities,  advowfons, 
donatives,  inductions,  and  augmentations,  though  uncalled  to  the  flock  of  Chrift,  but  by 
the  mere  fuggeftion  of  their  bellies,  like  thofe  priefts  of  Bel,  whofe  pranks  Daniel  found 
out ;  have  got  pofieffion,  or  rather  feized  upon  the  pulpit,  as  the  ftrong  hold  and  fort- 
refs  of  their  fedition  and  rebellion  againft  the  civil  magiftrate.  Whole  friendly  and  victo¬ 
rious  hand  having  refcued  them  from  the  bifhops  their  infulting  lords,  fed  them  plenteoufly, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  raifed  them  to  be  high  and  rich  of  poor  and  bafe  •,  only 
fuffered  not  their  covetoufnefs  and  fierce  ambition  (which  as  the  pit  that  fent  out  their 
fellow  locufts,  hath  been  ever  bottomlefs  and  boundlefs)  to  interpofe  in  all  things,  and 
over  all  perfons,  their  impetuous  ignorance  and  importunity.” 
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O  B- 


OBSERVATIONS 


O  N  T  H  E 

Articles  of  Peace 

BETWEEN 

James  Earl  of  Ormond  for  King  Charles  the 
Firft  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels  and 
Papifts  on  the  other  hand ; 

And  on  a  Letter  fent  by  Ormond  to  Colonel  Jones  Governor 

of  Dublin. 

And  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Scots  Presbytery  at  Belfast  in 

IRELAND. 


To  which  the  faid  Articles,  Letter,  v/ith  Colonel  Jones’s  Anfwer  to  it,  and; 

Reprefentation,  &c.  are  prefixed. 

A  Proclamation. 

ORMOND, 

WHEREAS  articles  of  peace  are  made,  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,. 

by  and  between  us,  James  lord  marquefs  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  general, 
and  general  governor  of  his  majefty’s  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  wherewith  we  are  intrufted,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  moll  excellent  ma*- 
jefty  of  the  one  part,  and  the  general  aftembly  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  faid  king¬ 
dom,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majefty' s  Roman  Catholic  fubjefts  of  the  fame,  on 
the  other  part  ^  a  true  copy  of  which  articles  of  peace  are  hereunto  annexed  :  We  the  lord 
lieutenant  do  by  this  proclamation,  in  his  majefty’s  name  publifh  the  fame,  and  do  in  his 
majefty’s  name  ftrictly  charge  and  command  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  and  all  others  in¬ 
habiting  or  refiding  within  his  majefty’s  faid  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  take  notice  thereof, 
and  to  render  due  obedience  to  the  fame  in  all  the  parts  thereof. 

And  as  his  majefty  hath  been  induced  to  this  peace,  out  of  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  miferies 
and  calamities  brought  upon  this  his  kingdom  and  people,  and  out  of  hope  conceived 
by  his  majefty,  that  it  may  prevent  the  further  effufion  of  his  fubjedts  blood,  redeem 
them  out  of  all  the  miferies  and  calamities  under  which  they  now  fuffer,  reftore  them  to 

all 
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all  quietnefs  and  happinefs  under  his  majefty’s  mod  gracious  government,  deliver  the 
kingdom  in  general  from  thofe  (laughters,  depredations,  rapines  and  fpoils  which  always 
accompany  a  war,  encourage  the  fubjedls  and  others  with  comfort  to  betake  themfelves  to 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  manufacture  and  all  other  things,  which  uninterrupted,  may 
increafe  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  beget  in  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  of  this 
kingdom  a  perfect  unity  amongft  themfelves,  after  the  too  long  continued  divifion  a- 
mongft  them  :  fo  his  majefty  allures  himfelf  that  all  his  fubjedts  of  this  his  kingdom  (duly 
eonfidering  the  great  and  ineftimable  benefits  which  they  may  find  in  this  peace)  will  with 
all  duty  render  due  obedience  thereunto.  And  we,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  do  hereby  de¬ 
clare,  That  all  perfons  fo  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  faid  peace,  fhall  be  protected, 
cherilhed,  countenanced  and  fupported  by  his  majefty,  and  his  royal  authority,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  faid  articles  of  peace. 

Given  at  our  CaJUe  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

of  Kilkenny,  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 7,  1648. 


Articles  of  peace,  made,  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  ppon,  by  and  between 
his  excellency  James  lord  marquefs  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  general,  and  ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majefty’s  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  moft 
excellent  majefty,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  wherewith  the  faid  lord  lieutenant 
is  intruded,  on  the  one  part:  and  the  general  aflembly  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  faid  kingdom,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts 
of  the  fame,  on  the  other  part. 

HIS  Majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts,  as  thereunto  bound  by  allegiance,  duty  and 
nature,  do  moft  humbly  and  freely  acknowledge  and  recognize  their  fovereign  lord 
king  Charles  to  be  lawful  and  undoubted  king  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  other  his 
highnefles  realms  and  dominions  :  and  his  majefty’s  faid  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts,  appre¬ 
hending  with  a  deep  fenfe  the  fad  condition  whereunto  his  majefty  is  reduced,  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  teftimony  of  their  loyalty,  do  declare,  that  they  and  their  pefterity  for  ever,  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power,  even  to  the  expence  of  their  blood  and  fortunes,  will  maintain  and 
uphold  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  lawful  fucceffors,  their  rights,  prerogatives,  government 
and  authority,  and  thereunto  freely  and  heartily  will  render  all  due  obedience. 

Of  which  faithful  and  loyal  recognition  and  declaration  fo  feafonably  made  by  the  faid 
Roman  Catholics,  his  majefty  is  gracioufty  pleafed  to  accept,  and  accordingly  to  own 
them  his  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjedts  :  and  is  further  gracioufty  pleafed  to  extend  unto  them 
the  following  graces  and  fecurities. 

I.  IMPRIMIS,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
A  faid  lord  lieutenant,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  moft  excellent  majefty,  and  the 
faid  general  aflembly,  for,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts ;  and 
his  majefty  is  gracioufty  pleafed.  That  it  fhail  be  enacted  by  Act  to  be  pafied  in  the  next 
parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  that  all  and  every  the  profeffors  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  within  the  faid  kipgdom,  fhall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  mul<5ts,  penal¬ 
ties,  reftraints  and  inhibitions,  that  are  or  may  be  impofed  upon  them  by  any  lav/, 
ftatute,  ufage  or  cuftom  whatfoever,  for,  or  concerning,  the  free  exercife  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  :  and  that  it  fhall  be  likewife  enadted,  That  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  or 
any  of  them,  fhall  not  be  queftioned  or  molefted  in  their  perfons,  goods  or  eftates,  for 
any  matter  or  caufe  whatfoever,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reafon  of  the  free  exercife'  of  their 

religion , 
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religion,  by  virtue  of  any  power,  authority,  ftatute,  law  or  ufage  ■'whatfoever  :  and  that  it 
fhall  be  further  enabled,  That  no  Roman  Catholic  in  this’  kingdom  fhall  be  compelled  to 
exercife  any  religion,  form  of  devotion,  or  divine  fendce,  other  than  fuch  as  fhall 
be  agreeable  to  their  confcience;  and  that  they  fhall  not  be  ■  prejv: diced  or  molefted 
in  their  perfons,  goods,  or  eftates  for  not  obferving,  ufing  or  hearing  the  bock 
of  common-prayer,  or  any  other  form  of  devotion  or  divine  fervice  by  virtue  of  any 
colour  or  ftatute  made  in  the  fecond  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  by  virtue  or  co¬ 
lour  of  any  other  law,  declaration  of  law,  ftatute,  cuftom,  or  ulage  whatfoever, 
made  or  declared,  or  to  be  made  or  declared  :  and  that  it  fhall  be  further  enabled, 
that  the  profefTors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  of  them,  be  not  bound 
or  obliged  to  take  the  oath  commonly  called,  the  oath  of  Supremacy  expreffed  in 
the  ftatute  of  2  Elizabeth,  c.  1.  or  in  any  ether  ftatute  or  ftatutes:  and  that  the  faid  oath 
fhall  not  be  tendered  unto  them,  and  that  the  refuff  1  of  the  faid  oath  fhall  not  redound  to 
the  prejudice  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  they  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  hsec  verba, 
viz.  “  J  A.  B.  do  hereby  acknowledge,  profefs,  tefti'  y  and  declare  in  my  confcience,  be¬ 
fore  God  and  the  world,  that  ourfovereign  lord  king  Charles  is  lawful  and  rightful  king 
of  this  realm,  and  of  other  his  majefty’s  dominions  and  countries  ;  and  I  will  bear  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  his  majefty,  and  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  and  him  and  them  will 
defend  to  the  uttermoft  of  my  power  againft  all  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatfoever 
which  fhall  be  made  againft  his  or  their  crown  and  dignity  ;  and  do  my  beft  endeavour  to 
difclofe  and  make  known  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy, 
or  other  his  majefty’s  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  all  treafon  or  trai- 
terotis  confpiracies  which  I  fhall  know  or  hear  to  be  intended  againft  his  majefty,  or  any 
of  them  :  and  I  do  make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment,  heartily,  willingly  and 
truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  achriftian;  fo  help  me  God,  &c.”  Neverthelefs,  the  faid 
lord  lieutenant  doth  not  hereby  intend  that  any  thing  in  thefe  conceftions  contained  fhall 
extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  the  granting  of  churches,  church- livings,  or  the 
•exercife  of  jurifdicfion,  the  authority  of  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  not  extending  fo  far ;  yet 
the  faid  lord  lieutenant  is  authorized  to  give  the  faid  Roman  Catholics  full  affurance,  as 
hereby  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  doth  give  unto  the  faid  Roman  Catholics  full  affurance,  that 
they  or  any  of  them  fhall  not  be  molefted  in  the  poffeffion  which  they  have  at  prefent  of  the 
churches  or  church-livings,  or  of  the  exercife  of  their  refpedtive  jurifdiblions,  as  they  now 
exercife  the  fame,  until  iuch  time  as  his  majefty  upon  a  full  confideration  of  the  defires 
of  the  faid  Roman  Catholics  in  a  free  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  fhall  declare 
his  further  pleafure. 

II.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  faid  parties, 
and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed  that  a  free  parliament  fhall  be  held  in  this 
kingdom  within  fix  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  articles  of  Peace,  or  as  foon  after  as  Tho¬ 
mas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnagh  lord  vif- 
count  Mufkerry,  Francis  Lord  baron  of  At'hunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire,  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Brown,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  general  Fennell, 
efquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them  will  defire  the  fame,  fo  that  by  poffibility  it  may  be 
held  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  articles  of  thefe  prefents,  agreed  to  be 
pafled  in  parliament,  be  accordingly  paffed,  the  fame  fhall  be  inviolably  obferved 
as  to  the  matters  therein  contained,  as  if  they  were  enabled  in  parliament  :  and 
that  in  cafe  a  parliament  be  not  called  and  held  in  this  kingdom  within  two 
years  next  after  the  date  of  thefe  articles  of  peace,  then  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant, 
or  other  his  majefty’s  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  will 
at  the  requeft  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Con- 
naghr,  Donnogh  lord  vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Prlac-Donnel  elquire,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  Sir  Richard 
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Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily 
and  Gerrald  Fennell  Elquires,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  call  a  general  afiembly  ol  the 
lords  and  commons  of  this  kingdom,  to  attend  upon  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  or  other  his 
majefty’s  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  in  fuch  conve¬ 
nient  place,  for  the  better  fettling  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  further  con¬ 
cluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  faid  parties,  that  all  matters  that 
by  thefe  articles  are  agreed  upon  to  be  pafled  in  parliament,  lhall  be  tranfmitted  into  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  ufual  form,  to  be  pafled  in  the  laid  parliament,  and  that  the  faid 
abbs  fo  agreed  upon,  and  fo  to  be  palled,  lhall  receive  no  disjunction  or  alteration  here  in 
England  •,  provided  that  nothing  lhall  be  concluded  by  both  or  either  of  the  faid  houfes  of 
parliament,  which  may  bring  prejudice  to  any  of  his  majefty’s  Proteftant  party,  or  their 
adherents,  or  to  his  majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjebbs  or  their  adherents,  other 
than  fuch  things  as  upon  this  treaty  are  concluded  to  be  done,  or  fuch  things  as 
may  be  proper  for  the  committee  of  privileges  of  either  or  both  houfes  to  take 
cognizance  of,  as  in  fuch  cafes  heretofore  hath  been  accuftomed  •,  and  other  than  fuch 
matters  as  his  majefty  will  be  gracioully  pleafed  to  declare  his  further  pleafure  in,  to  be 
palled  in  parliament  for  the  fatisfabbion  of  his  fubjebbs  •,  and  other  than  fuch  things  as  lhall 
be  propounded  to  either  or  both  houfes  by  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  go¬ 
vernor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  during  the  faid  parliament,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  majefty’s  fervice,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  •,  which  claufe  is 
to  admit  no  conftrubbion  which  may  trench  upon  the  articles  of  peace  or  any  of  them  ; 
and  that  both  houfes  of  parliament  may  confider  what  they  lhall  think  convenient  touch¬ 
ing  the  repeal  or  fufpenfion  of  the  ftatute  commonly  called,  Poyning’s  Abb,  entitled,  An 
Abb  that  no  parliament  be  holden  in  that  land,  until  the  Abbs  be  certified  into  England. 

III.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  laid 
parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioully  pleafed.  That  all  abbs,  ordinances  and  orders  made 
by  both  or  either  houfes  of  parliament,  to  the  blemilh,  difhonour,  or  prejudice  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjebbs  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  of  them  lince  the  7th  of  Auguft 
1641,  lhall  be  vacated  j  and  that  the  fame  and  all  exemplifications  and  other  abbs  which- 
continue  the  memory  of  them  be  made  void  by  abb  to  be  pafled  in  the  next  parliament  to 
be  held  in  this  kingdom  :  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  faid  abbs  or  ordinances,  or  any  of 
them,  lhall  be  no  prejudice  to  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them. 

IV.  Item,  It  is  alfo  concluded,  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  likewife  gra¬ 
cioully  pleafed.  That  all  indibbments,  attainders,  outlawries  in  this  kingdom,  and  all 
the  procefles  and  other  proceedings  thereupon,  and  all  letters  patents,  grants,  leafes,  cuf- 
toms,  bonds,  recognizances,  and  all  records,  abb  or  abbs,  office  or  offices,  inquifitions, 
and  all  other  things  depending  upon,  or  taken  by  realon  of  the  faid  indibbments,  attainders 
or  outlawries,  fince  the  7th  day  of  Auguft,  1641,  in  prejudice  of  the  faid  Catholics,  their 
heirs,  executors,  adminiftrators  or  affigns,  or  any  of  them,  or  the  widows  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  lhail  be  vacated  and  made  void  in  fuch  fort  as  no  memory  lhall  remain  there¬ 
of,  to  the  blemilh,  difhonour  or  prejudice  of  the  faid  Catholics,  their  heirs,  executors, 
adminiftrators  or  affigns,  or  any  of  them  *,  or  the  widows  of  them,  or  any  of 
them ;  and  that  to  be  done  when  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Cof- 
tologh  lord  prelldent  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifeount  Mulkerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir 
Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh 
O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neal,  Miles  Reilie  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  efquires,  or  the 
major  part  of  them  fhall  delire  the  fame,  fo  that  by  poflibility  it  may  be  done  : 
and  in  the  mean  time  that  no  fuch  indibbments,  attainders,  outlawries,  procefles,  or 
any  other  proceedings  thereupon,  or  any  letters  patents,  grants,  leafes,  cuftodiums, 
bonds,  recognizances,  or  any  record  or  abbs,  office  or  offices,  inquifitions,  or  any  other 
thing  depending  upon,  or  by  realon  of  the  laid  indibbments,  attainders  or  outlawries. 
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fhall  in  any  fort  prejudice  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  them,  but  that  they  and 
every  of  them  fhall  be  forthwith,  upon  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  reftored  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  poffeffions  and  hereditaments  refpe&ively  ;  provided,  that  no  man  fhall  be  quef- 
tioned  by  reafon  hereof,  for  meafne  rates  or  waftes,  faving  wilful  waftes  committed  after 
the  firft  day  of  May  laft  paft. 

V.  Item,  It  is  likewife  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly 
pleafed,  That  as  foon  as  poflibie  maybe,  all  impediments  which  may  hinder  the  faid  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  to  fit  or  vote  in  the  next  intended  parliament,  or  to  choofe,  or  to  be  chofen 
knights  and  burgelfes,  to  fit  or  vote  there,  fhall  be  removed,  and  that  before  the  faid 
parliament. 

VI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed,  That  all  debts  fhall  remain  as  they  were  upon  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
1641.  Notwithftanding  any  difpofition  made  or  to  be  made,  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any 
attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture  ;  and  that  no  difpofition  or  grant  made, 
or  to  be  made  of  any  fuch  debts,  by  virtue  of  any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or  other 
forfeiture,  fhall  be  of  force  ;  and  this  to  be  palled  as  an  a6t  in  the  next  parliament, 

VII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed.  That  for  the  fecuring  of  the  eftates  or  reputed  eftates  of  the  lords,  knights, 
gentlemen  and  freeholders,  or  reputed  freeholders,  as  well  of  Connaght  and  county  of 
Clare,  or  country  of  Thomond,  as  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  the  fame 
to  be  fecured  by  aft  of  parliament,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  twenty-fifth  article  of 
the  graces  granted  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  the  tenor  whereof  for  fo  much 
as  concerneth  the  fame,  doth  enfue  in  thefe  words,  viz.  We  are  gracioufly  pleafed,  that 
for  the  inhabitantsof  Connaght  and  country  of  Thomond  and  county  of  Clare,  that  their  fe- 
veral  eftates  fhall  be  confirmed  unto  them  and  their  heirs  againft  us,  and  our  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceftors,  by  act  to  be  pafled  in  the  next  parliament  to  be  holden  in  Ireland,  to  the  end  the  fame 
may  never  hereafter  be  brought  into  any  further  queftion  by  us,  or  our  heirs  and  fuccefiors. 
In  which  a£t  of  parliament  fo  to  be  pafled,  you  are  to  take  care  that  all  tenures  inCapite,  and 
all  rents  and  fervices  as  are  now  due,  or  which  ought  to  be  anfwered  unto  us  out  of  the  faid 
lands  and  prcmifes,  by  any  letters  patent  paft  thereof  ftnce  the  firft  year  of  king  Henry  VI i  I. 
or  found  by  any  office  taken  from  the  faid  firft  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  until  the  twenty- 
ftrft  of  July  1645,  whereby  our  late  dear  father,  or  any  his  predeceffors  adtually  received 
any  profit  by  wardffiip,  liveries,  primer-feifins,  meafne  rates,  oufterlemains  or  fines  of 
alienation  without  licence,  be  again  referved  unto  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  premifes  to  be  holden  of  our  caftle  of  Athlone  by  knights  fervice,  according 
to  our  faid  late  father’s  letters,  notwithftanding  any  tenures  in  Capite  found  for  us  by  of¬ 
fice,  fmce  the  twenty-firft  of  July  1615,  and  not  appearing  in  any  fuch  letters  patent,  or 
offices  ;  within  which  rule  his  majefty  is  likewife  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  the  faid  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  be  included,  but  to  be  held  by  fuch  rents  and 
tenures  only,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign ;  provided  always, 
that  the  faid  lords,  knights,  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  faid  province  of  Connaght, 

( ounty  of  Clare,  and  country  of  Thomond,  and  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  fhall 
have  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  fuch  compofition  and  agreement  which  fhall  be  made 
with  his  moft  excellent  majefty,  for  the  court  of  wards,  tenures,  refpites  and  iffiues  of  ho¬ 
mage,  any  claufe  in  this  article  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  And  as  for  the  lands 
within  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wickloe,  unto  which  his  majefty  was  intitled  by  of¬ 
fices,  taken  or  found  in  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  government  in  this  kingdom,  his 
majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  the  ftate  thereof  fhall  be  confidered  in  the  next 
intended  parliament,  where  his  majefty  will  afient  unto  that  which  fhall  be  juft  and  ho¬ 
nourable  •,  and  that  the  like  a6t  of  limitation  of  his  majefty’s  titles,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
eftates  of  his  fubjeCts  of  this  kingdom  be  pafled  in  the  faid  parliament  as  was  enacted  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  his  late  majefty  king  James  his  reign  in  England. 
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VIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  fur¬ 
ther  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  all  incapacities  impofed  upon  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  or 
any  of  them,  as  natives,  by  any  a6t  of  parliament,  provifos  in  patents  or  otherwife,  be 
taken  away  by  a£t  to  be  palled  in  the  faid  parliament ;  and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
eredt  one  or  more  inns  of  court  in  or  near  the  city  of  Dublin  or  elfewhere,  as  fhall  be 
thought  fit  by  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being  •,  and  in  cafe  the  faid  inns  of  court  fliall  be  eredted  before  the 
firft  day  of  the  next  parliament,  then  the  fame  fhall  be  in  fuch  places  as  his  majefty’s  lord 
lieutenants  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh 
lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of 
Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnell  efquire.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plun- 
ket  knight,  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyr- 
lah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  Gerral  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  mere  of  them  fhall  think 
fit ;  and  that  fuch  ftudents,  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  fliall  be  therein,  may  take  and 
receive  the  ufual  degrees  accuftomed  in  any  inns  of  court,  they  taking  the  enfuing  oath  ; 
viz.  “  1  A.  B.  do  hereby  acknowledge,  profefs,  teftify  and  declare  in  my  confcience  be¬ 
fore  God  and  the  world,  that  our  fovereign  lord  king  Charles  is  lawful  and  rightful  king 
of  this  realm,  and  of  other  his  majefty’s  dominions  and  countries  ;  and  I  will  bear  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  his  majefty,  and  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  and  him  and  them  will 
defend  to  the  utrnoft  of  my  power  againft  all  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatfoever,  which 
fliall  be  made  againft  his  or  their  crown  and  dignity  ;  and  do  my  beft  endeavour  to  dif- 
clofe  and  make  known  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy,  or 
other  his  majefty’s  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  all  treafon  or  traitorous 
confpiracies  which  I  fhall  know  or  hear  to  be.  intended  againft  his  majefty  or  any  of  them. 
And  I  do  here  make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment  heartily,  willingly  and  truly, 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  chriftian  •,  fo  help  me  God,  &c.  And  his  majefty  is  further  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed,  that  his  Majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts  may  eredt  and  keep  free  fchools 
for  education  of  youths  in  this  kingdom,  any  law  or  ftatute  to  the  contrary  notwithftand- 
ing  ;  and  that  all  the  matters  affented  unto  in  this  article  be  paffed  as  adls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  faid  next  parliament. 

IX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid 
parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  places  of  command,  honour,  profit 
and  truft  in  his  majefty’s  armies  in  this  kingdom,  fhall  be  upon  perfedlion  of  thefe 
articles  adtually  and  by  particular  inftances  conferred  upon  his  Roman  Catholic  fub¬ 
jedts  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  upon  the  diftribution,  conferring  and  difpofing  of 
the  places  of  command,  honour,  profit  and  truft  in  his  majefty’s  armies  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  future  no  difference  fhall  be  made  between  the  faid  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  other  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  ;  but  that  fuch  diftribution  fliall  be  made 
with  equal  indifferency  according  to  their  refpedtive  merits  and  abilities  •,  and  that 
all  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  Roman  Catholics  as  others,  may 
for  his  majefty’s  fervice  and  their  own  fecurity,  arm  themfelves  the  beft  they  may, 
wherein  they  fhall  have  all  fitting  encouragement.  And  it  is  further  concluded,  accorded 
and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly 
pleafed,  That  places  of  command,  honour,  profit  and  truft  in  the  civil  government  in 
this  kingdom,  fhall  be  upon  palling  of  the  bills  in  thefe  articles  mentioned  in  the  next  par¬ 
liament,  actually  and  by  particular  inftances  conferred  upon  his  majefty’s  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  in  the  diftribution,  conferring  and  difpofal  of  the 
places  of  command,  honour,  profit  and  truft  in  the  civil  government,  for  the  future  no 
difference  fliall  be  made  between  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  his  majefty’s  fub¬ 
jedts,  but  that  fuch  diftribution  fhall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  according  to  their 
refpedtive  merits  and  abilities  -and  that  in  the  diftribution  of  minifterial  offices  or  places, 
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which  now  are,  or  hereafter  fhall  be  void  in  this  kingdom,  equality  fhall  be  ufed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  natives  of  this  kingdom,  as  to  other  his  majefty’s  fabjedts ;  and  that  the 
command  of  forts,  caftles,  garifon-towns,  and  other  places  of  importance  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  fhall  be  conferred  upon  his  majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom, 
upon  perfection  of  thefe  articles  adtually  and  by  particular  inftances ;  and  that  in  the 
diftribution,  conferring  and  difpofal  of  the  forts,  caftles,  garifon-towns,  and  other  places 
of  importance  in  this  kingdom,  no  difference  fhall  be  made  between  his  majefty’s  Roman 
Catholic  fubjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  Other  his  majefty’s  fubjedls,  but  that  fuch  diftri¬ 
bution  fhall  be  made  with  equal  indifferency,  according  to  their  refpective  merits  and 
abilities  •,  and  that  until  full  fettlement  in  parliament  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  and  five  hundred  horfe  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  fhall  be  of 
the  handing  army  of  this  kingdom  :  and  that  until  full  fettlement  in  parliament 
as  aforefaid,  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king¬ 
dom  for  the  time  being,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh 
lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnell  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  knight.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh  O  Calla¬ 
ghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell  efq;  or  any  feven  or  more  of 
them,  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Don- 
nel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  let.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily,  and  Gerrald  Fen¬ 
nel  efquires,  fhall  diminifh  or  add  unto  the  faid  number,  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe  from  time 
to  time. 

X.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid 
parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  his  majefty  will  accept  of  the 
yearly  rent,  or  annual  fum  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  to  be  applotted  with  in¬ 
differency  and  equality,  and  confented  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors 
in  parliament,  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  court  of  wards  in  this  kingdom,  tenures  in  Ca- 
pite,  common-knights  fervice,  and  all  other  tenures  within  the  cognizance  of  that  court, 
and  for,  and  in  lieu  of  all  wardfhips,  primer-feizins,  fines,  oufterlemains,  liveries,  intru- 
fioos,  alienations,  meafne  rates,  releafes  and  all  other  profits,  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  faid  court,  or  incident  to  the  faid  tenures,  or  any  of  them,  or  fines  to  accrue  to  his 
majefty  by  reafon  of  the  faid  tenures  or  any  of  them,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of  refpits  and  if- 
fues  of  homage  and  fines  lor  the  fame.  And  the  faid  yearly  rent  being  fo  applotted  and 
confented  unto  in  parliament  as  aforefaid,  then  a  bill  is  to  be  agreed  on  in  the  faid  par¬ 
liament  to  be  paffed  as  an  adtfor  the  fecuring  of  the  faid  yearly  rent,  or  annual  fum  of 
twelve  thoufand  pounds  to  be  applotted  as  aforefaid,  and  for  the  extinction  and  taking 
away  of  the  faid  court,  and  other  matters  aforefaid  in  this  article  contained.  And  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  agreed,  that  reafonable  compofitions  fhall  be  accepted  for  wardfhips  fince  the  twenty- 
third  of  October  1 641,  and  already  granted  ;  and  that  ho  wardfhips  fallen  and  not  granted, 
or  that  fhall  fall,  fhall  be  paffed  until  the  fuccefs  of  this  article  fhall  appear  ;  and  if  his 
majefty  be  fecured  as  aforefaid,  then  all  wardfhips  fallen  fince  the  faid  twenty-third  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  are  to  be  included  in  the  argument  aforefaid,  upon  compofition  to  be  made  with 
fuch  as  have  grants  as  aforefaid;  which  compofition  to  be  made  with  the  grantees  fince  the 
time  aforefaid,  is  to  be  left  to  indifferent  perfons,  and  the  umpirage  to  the  faid  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

XL  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid 
parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed.  That  no  nobleman  or  peer  of  this 
realm,  in  parliament,  fhall  be  hereafter  capable  of  more  proxies  than  two,  and  that  blank 
proxies  fhall  be  hereafter  totally  difallowed  ;  and  that  if  fuch  noblemen  or  peers  of  this 
realm,  as  have  no  eftates  in  this  kingdom,  do  not  within  five  years,  to  begin  from  the 
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conclufion  of  thefe  articles,  purchafe  in  this  kingdom  as  followeth,  viz.  a  lord  baron  200  1' 
per  annum,  a  lord  vifcount400  1.  per  annum,  and  an  earl  600  1.  per  annum,  a  marquefs 
800 1.  per  annum,  a  duke  1000 1.  per  annum,  fhall  lofe  their  votes  in  parliament  until  fuch 
time  as  they  fhall  afterwards  acquire  fuch  eftates  refpedtively  •,  and  that  none  be  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  eftated  and  refident  within  this 
kingdom. 

XII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  as  for  and  concerning  the 
independency  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  parliament  of  England,  his  majefty  will 
leave  both  houfes  of  parliament  in  this  kingdom  to  make  fuch  declaration  therein  as  fhall 
be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

XIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties, 
and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  the  council-table  fhall  contain  itfelf 
within  its  proper  bounds,  in  handling  matters  of  ftate  and  weight  fit  for  that  place  •,  a- 
mongft  which  the  patents  of  plantation,  and  the  offices  whereupon  thofe  grants  are  found¬ 
ed,  to  be  handled,  as  matters  of  ftate,  and  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  his  majefty’s 
lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  and  the  council 
publicly  at  the  council-board,  and  not  otherwife  ;  but  titles  between  party  and  party  grown 
after  thefe  patents  granted,  are  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  courle  of  law  ;  and  that  the  coun¬ 
cil-table  do  not  hereafter  intermeddle  with  common  bufinefs,  that  is  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ordinary  courts,  nor  with  the  altering  of  poffeffions  of  lands,  nor  make,  nor  ufe, 
private  orders,  hearings  or  references  concerning  any  fuch  matter,  nor  grant  any  injunc¬ 
tion  or  order  for  flay  of  any  fuits  in  any  civil  caufe  :  and  that  parties  grieved  for  or  by  rea- 
fon  of  any  proceedings  formerly  had  there,  may  commence  their  fuits,  and  profecute  the 
fame  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  juftice  or  equity  for  remedy  of  their  pretended  rights, 
without  any  reftraint  or  interruption  from  his  majefty,  or  otherwife,  by  the  chief  governor 
or  governors  and  council  of  this  kingdom  :  and  that  the  proceedings  in  the  refpeftive  pre¬ 
cedency  courts  fhall  be  purfuant,  and  according  to  his  majefty’s  printed  book  of  inftruftions, 
and  that  they  fhall  contain  themfelves  within  the  limits  prefcribed  by  that  book,  when  the 
kingdom  fhall  be  reftored  to  fuch  a  degree  of  quietnefs,  as  they  be  not  neceffarily  enforced 
to  exceed  the  fame, 

XIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded,  and  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  as  for  and  concerning  one 
ftatute  made  in  this  kingdom,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
titled,  An  Aft  for  flaying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow  and  other  neceflaries  within  this  realm  : 
and  another  ftatute  made  in  the  faid  kingdom  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  faid 
queen,  intitled,  An  Aft 

And  one  other  ftatute  made  in  the  faid  kingdom,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of 
theTaid  late  queen,  intitled,  An  exemplanation  of  the  aft  made  in  a  feflion  of  this  par¬ 
liament  for  the  flaying  of  wool-flocks,  tallow,  and  other  wares  and  commodities  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  faid  aft,  and  certain  articles  added  to  the  fame  aft,  all  concerning  ftaple 
or  native  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  be  repealed,  if  it  fhall  be  fo  thought  fit 
in  the  parliament  (excepting  for  wool  and  wool-fells)  and  that  fuch  indifferent  perfons  as 
fhall  be  agreed  on  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vilcount  Dillon 
of  Coftologh  lord-prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkery,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-donnel  elquires,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  lent.  Sir  Ni¬ 
cholas  Plunket  knt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Brown,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them 
fhall  be  authorized  by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  to  moderate  and  afeertain  the 
rates  of  merchandize  to  be  exported  or  imported  out  of,  or  into  this  kingdom,  as  they 
fhall  think  fit. 
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XV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties 
and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  all  and  every  perfon  and  perfons  within  this 
kingdom,  pretending  to  have  fuffered  by  offices  found  of  feveral  countries,  territories, 
lands  and  hereditaments  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  and  other  provinces  of  this  kingdom, 
in  or  fince  the  firft  year  of  king  James  his  reign,  or  by  attainders  or  forfeitures,  or  by 
pretence  and  colour  thereof,  fince  the  faid  firft  year  of  king  James,  or  by  other  afts  de¬ 
pending  on  the  faid  offices,  attainders  and  forfeitures,  may  petition  his  majefty  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  relief  and  red  reft  •,  and  if  after  examination  it  ffiall  appear  to  his  majefty,  the 
faid  perfons,  or  any  of  them  have  been  injured,  then  his  majefty  will  prefcribe  a  courfe 
to  repair  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  fuffering,  according  to  juftice  and  honour. 

XVI.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  as  to  the  particular  cafes  of 
Maurice  lord  vifcount  de  R'upe  and  Fermoy,  Arthur  lord  vifcount  Iveagh,  Sir  Edward 
Fitz-Gerrald  of  Cloangliffi  baronet,  Charles  Mac-Carty  Reag,  Roger  Moore,  Anthony 
Mare,  William  Fitz-Gerrald,  Anthony  Linch,  John  Lacy,  Collo  Mac-brien  Mac-Ma- 
howne,  Daniel  Caftigni,  Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  Ballimartir,  Lucas  Keating,  Theobald 
Roch  Fitz-Miles,  Thomas  Fitz-Gerrald  of  the  Vally,  John  Bourke  of  Loghmafke, 
Edmond  Fitz-Gerrald  of  Ballimallo,  James  Fitz-William  Gerrald  of  Glinane,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Sutton,  they  may  petition  his  majefty  in  the  next  parliament,  whereupon  his  ma¬ 
jefty  will  take  fuch  confideration  of  them  as  ffiall  be  juft  and  fit. 

XVII.  Item,  It  is  likewife  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  the  citizens,  freemen,  burgefles 
and  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork,  towns  of  Youghall  and  Downegarven,  fhall 
be  forthwith,  upon  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  reftored  to  their  refpective  pofleffions  and 
eftates  in  the  faid  city  and  towns  refpeftively,  where  the  fame  extends  not  to  the  endan¬ 
gering  of  the  faid  garrifons  in  the  faid  city  and  towns.  In  which  cafe,  fo  many 
of  the  faid  citizens  and  inhabitants,  as  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  the  prefent  pof- 
feffion  of  their  houfes  within  the  faid  city  and  towns,  flrall  be  afforded  a  valuable  annual 
rent  for  the  fame,  until  fettlement  in  parliament,  at  which  time  they  ffiall  be  reftored 
to  thofe  their  pofleffions.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed, 
that  the  faid  citizens,  freemen,  burgefles  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  city  of  Cork,  and 
towns  of  Youghall  and  Downegarven,  refpeftively,  ffiall  be  enabled  in  convenient  time 
before  the  next  parliament  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom,  to  chufe  and  return  burgefles 
into  the  fame  parliament. 

XVIII  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between 
the  faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed.  That  an  aft  of  oblivion  be 
paft  in  the  next  parliament,  to  extend  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjeftts  of  this  kingdom, 
and  their  adherents,  of  all  treafons  and  offences,  capital,  criminal  and  perfonal,  and 
other  offences  of  what  nature,  kind  or  quality  foever,  in  fuch  manner,  as  if  fuch  treafons  or 
offences  had  never  been  committed,  perpetrated  or  done  :  That  the  faid  a  (ft  do  extend  to 
the  heirs,  children,  kindred,  executors,  adminiftrators,  wives,  widows,  dowagers,  or 
affigns  of  fuch  of  the  faid  fubjefts  and  their  adherents  who  died  on,  before,  or  fince, 
the  23d  of  October,  1641.  That  the  faid  aft  do  relate  to  the  firft  day  of  the  next  par¬ 
liament  •,  that  the  faid  aft:  do  extend  to  all  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  their  refpec¬ 
tive  fuccefiors,  and  unto  all  cities,  burroughs,  counties,  baronies,  hundreds,  towns, 
villages,  thitlings,  and  every  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  for  and  concerning  all  and 
every  of  the  faid  offences,  or  any  other  offence  or  offences  in  them,  or  any  of  them  com¬ 
mitted  or  done  by  his  majefty’s  laid  fubjefts,.  or  their  adherents,  or  any  of  them,  before, 
in  or  fince  the  23d  of  October,  1641.  Provided  this  aft  ffiall  not  extend  to  be  conftrued 
to  pardon  any  offence  or  offences,  for  which  any  perfon  or  perfons  have  been  convifted 
or  attainted  on  record  at  any  time  before  the  23d  day  of  Oftober,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1641.  That  this  aft  flrall  extend  to  Piracies,  and  all  other  offences  committed 
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upon  the  fea  by  his  majefty’s  faid  fubjefts,  or  their  adherents,  or  any  of  them  ;  that  in 
this  aft  of  oblivion,  words  of  releafe,  acquittal  and  difcharge  be  inferted,  that  no  perfon 
or  perfons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  counties,  cities,  burroughs,  baronies,  hundreds, 
towns,  villages,  thitlings,  or  any  of  them  within  this  kingdom,  included  within  the 
faid  aft,  be  troubled,  impeached,  fued,  inquieted  or  molefted,  for,  or  by  reafon  of  any 
offence,  matter  or  thing  whatfoever,  ccmprifed  within  the  faid  aft  :  and  the  faid  aft  fhall 
extend  to  all  rents,  goods  and  chattels  taken,  detained  or  grown  due  to  the  fubjefts  of 
the  one  party  from  the  other  fince  the  23d  of  Oftober,  1641.  to  the  date  of  thefe  arti¬ 
cles  of  peace  •,  and  alfo  to  all  cuftoms,  rents,  arrears  of  rents,  to  prizes,  recognizances, 
bonds,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  to  all  other  profits,  perquifits  and  dues  which 
were  due,  or  did,  or  fhould  accrue  to  his  majefty  on,  before,  or  fince  the  23d  of  Oftober, 
1641.  until  the  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  and  likewife  to  all  meafne  rates,  fines  ot 
what  nature  foever,  recognizances,  judgments,  executions  thereupon,  and  penalties 
whatfoever,  and  to  all  other  profits  due  to  his  majefty  fince  the  faid  23d  of  Ofto¬ 
ber  and  before,  until  the  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  for,  by  reafon,  or  which  lay 
within  the  furvey  or  recognizance  of  the  court  of  wards ;  and  alfo  to  all  refpits,  iflues  of 
homage  and  fines  for  the  fame  :  Provided  this  fhall  not  extend  to  difcharge  or  remit  any 
of  the  king’s  debts  or  fubfidies  due  before  the  faid  23d  of  Oftober,  1641.  which  were 
then  or  before  levied,  or  taken  by  the  fheriffs,  commiffioners,  receivers  or  collectors,  and 
not  then  or  before  accounted  for,  or  fince  difpofed  to  the  public  ufe  of  the  faid  Roman 
Catholic  fubjefts,  but  that  fuch  perfons  may  be  brought  to  account  for  the  fame  after  full 
fettlement  in  parliament,  and  not  before,  unlefs  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaught,  Don- 
nogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac  Donnel, 
efquire.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fen¬ 
nell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  as  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  otherwile  fhall 
think  fit ;  provided,  that  fuch  barbarous  and  inhuman  crimes  as  fhall  be  particularized 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon 
of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  knt.  Sir  Ni¬ 
cholas  Plunket  knt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Cal¬ 
laghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennel  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more 
of  them,  as  to  the  aftors  and  procurers  thereof,  be  left  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  by  fuch 
indifferent  commiffioners  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  •,  and  the 
faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire. 
Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  ef¬ 
quires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the  faid  commiffioners 
fhall  continue  only  for  two  years  next  enfuing  the  date  of  their  commiffion,  which  com- 
miffion  is  to  iffue  within  fix  months  after  the  date  of  thefe  articles ;  provided  allb  that 
the  commiffioners  to  be  agreed  on  for  the  trial  of  the  faid  particular  crimes  to  be  except¬ 
ed,  fhall  hear,  order  and  determine  all  cafes  of  truft,  where  relief  may  or  ought  in  equity 
to  be  afforded  againft  all  manner  of  perfons,  according  to  the  equity  and  circumftances 
of  every  fuch  cafes ;  and  his  majefty’s  chief  governor  or  governors,  and  other  magi- 
ftrates  for  the  time  being,  in  all  his  majefty’s  courts  of  juftice,  and  other  his  majefty’s 
officers  of  what  condition  or  quality  foever,  be  bound  and  required  to  take  notice  of, 
and  purfue  the  faid  aft  of  oblivion  without  pleading  or  fuit  to  be  made  for  the  fame  ; 
and  that  no  clerk  or  other  officers  do  make  out  or  write  out  any  manner  of  writs,  pro- 
ceffes,  fummons  or  other  precept,  for,  concerning,  or  by  reafon  of  any  matter,  caufe  or 
thing  whatfoever  releafed,  forgiven,  difcharged,  or  to  be  forgiven  by  the  laid  aft,  under 
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pain  of  twenty  pound  fterling,  and  that  no  fheriff  or  other  officer,  do  execute  any  fuch 
writ,  procefs,  fummons  or  precept ;  and  that  no  record,  writing  or  memory,  do  remain 
of  any  offence  or  offences,  releafed  or  forgiven,  or  mentioned  to  be  forgiven  by  this  aft  j 
and  that  all  other  claufes  ufaally  inferred  in  acts  of  general  pardon  or  oblivion,  en¬ 
larging  his  majefty’s  grace  and  mercy,  not  herein  particularized,  be  inferted  and  com¬ 
prized  in  the  faid  aft,  when  the  bill  fhall  be  drawn  up  with  the  exceptions  already  ex- 
preffed,  and  none  other.  Provided  always,  that  the  faid  aft  of  oblivion  fhall  not  extend 
to  any  treafon,  felony  or  other  offence  or  offences,  which  fhall  be  committed  or  done 
from  or  after  the  date  of  thefe  articles,  until  the  firft  day  of  the  before-mentioned  next 
parliament,  to  be  held  in  this  kingdom.  Provided  alfo,  that  any  aft  or  afts  which  fhall 
be  done  by  virtue,  pretence  or  in  purfuance  of  thefe  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon,  or 
any  aft  or  afts  which  fhall  be  done  by  virtue,  colour  or  pretence  of  the  power  or  autho¬ 
rity  uled  or  exercifed  by  and  amongfi  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  after  the  date  of 
the  faid  articles,  and  before  the  faid  publication,  fhall  not  be  accounted,  taken,  con- 
ftrued,  or  to  be,  treafon,  felony  or  other  offence  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  faid  aft  of 
oblivion  ;  provided  likewife,  that  the  faid  aft  of  oblivion  fhall  not  extend  unto  any  per- 
fon  or  perfons,  that  will  not  obey  and  fubmit  unto  the  peace  concluded  and  agreed  on 
by  thefe  articles  •,  provided  further,  that  the  faid  aft  of  oblivion,  or  any  thing  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  contained,  fhall  not  hinder  or  interrupt  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Co- 
ftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt. 
Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  to  call  to  an 
account,  and  proceed  againft  the  council  and  congregation,  and  the  refpeftive  fupreme 
councils,  commiflioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  time  to  time  by  the  confederate 
Catholics  to  manage  their  affairs,  or  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  accountable  to  an  accompt 
for  their  refpeftive  receipts  and  difburfements,  fince  the  beginning  of  their  refpeftive  em¬ 
ployments  under  the  faid  confederate  Catholics,  or  to  acquit  or  releafe  any  arrears  of  ex- 
cifes,  cuftoms,  or  public  taxes  to  be  accounted  for  fince  the  23d  of  Oftober  1641,  and  not 
difpofed  of  hitherto,  to  the  public  ufe,  but  that  the  parties  therein  concerned  may  be  called 
to  an  account  for  the  fame  as  aforefaid,  by  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Co- 
ftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan, 
Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell,  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of 
them,  the  faid  aft  or  any  thing  therein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

XIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  an  aft  be  paffed  in  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment,  prohibiting,  that  neither  the  lord  deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors, 
lord  chancellor,  lord  high  treafurer,  vice-treafurer,  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  privy  council,  or  judges  of  the  four  courts,  be  farmers  of  his  majefty’s 
cuftoms  within  this  kingdom. 

XX.  Item,  It  is  likewife  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly 
pleafed,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  pafs  in  this  kingdom  againft  monopolies,  fuch  as  was 
enafted  in  England  21  Jacobi  Regis,  with  a  further  claufe  of  repealing  of  all  grants  of 
monopolies  in  this  kingdom-,  and  that  commiflioners  be  agreed  upon  by  .  the  faid  lord 
lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh,  lord  prefident  of  Con¬ 
naght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-Donnel,  efq-,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall 
bar.  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald 
Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  to  fet  down  the  rates  for  the  cuftom  and 
impofition  to  be  laid  on  Aquavitte,  Wine,  Oil,  Yarn  and  Tobacco. 
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XXI.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed* 
that  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  agreed  on  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas 
lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount 
Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efquire,  Sir^Lucas 
Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  Baronet,  Jeffery- 
Brown,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell 
efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  fhall  be  as  foon  as-  may  be  authorized  by  com- 
miflion  under  the  great  feal  to  regulate  the  court  of  eaftle-chamber,  and  fuch  caufes  as 
fhall  be  brought  into,  and  cenfured  in  the  faid  court. 

XXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly 
pleafed,  that  two  acts  lately  palled  in  this  kingdom,  one  prohibiting  the  plowing  with  horfes 
by  the  tail,  and  the  other  prohibiting  the  burning  of  oats  in  the  ftravv,  be  repealed. 

XXIII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  for  as  much  as  upon  application 
of  agents  from  this  kingdom  unto  his  majefty  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  lately 
upon  humble  fuit  made  unto  his  majefty,  by  a  committee  of  both  houfes  of  the  parliament 
of  this  kingdom,  order  was  given  by  his  majefty  for  redrefs  of  feveral  grievances,  and  for 
fo  many  of  thofe  as  are  not  expreffed  in  the  articles,  whereof  both  houfes  in  the  next  en- 
fuing  parliament  fhall  defire  the  benefit  of  his  majefty’s  faid  former  diredions  for  redrefs 
therein,  that  the  fame  be  afforded  them  ;  yet  fo,  as  for  prevention  of  inconveniencies  to 
his  majefty’s  fervice,  that  the  warning  mentioned  in  the  24th  article  of  the  graces  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  majefty’s  reign  be  fo  underftood,  that  the  warning  being  left  at  the  per- 
fon’s  dwelling-houfes  be  held  fuflicier.t  warning;  and  as  to  the  2  2d  article  of  the  faid 
graces,  the  procefs  hitherto  ufed  in  the  court  of  wards  do  ftill  continue,  as  hitherto  it 
hath  done  in  that,  and  hath  been  ufed  in  other  Englifh  courts  ;  but  the  court  of  wards 
being  compounded  for,  fo  much  of  the  aforefaid  anfwer  as  concerns  warning  and  procefs 
fhall  be  omitted. 

XXIV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  maritine  caufes  may  be  de¬ 
termined  in  this  kingdom,  without  driving  of  merchants  or  others  to  appeal  and  feek 
iuftice  elfewhere  :  and  if  it  fhall  fall  out  that  there  be  caufe  of  an  appeal,  the  party 
grieved  is  to  appeal- to  his  majefty  in  the  chancery  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  fentence  thereupon 
to  be  given  by  the  delegates,  to  be  definitive,  and  not  be  queftioned  upon  any  further  ap¬ 
peal,  except  it  be  in  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  if  the  parliament  ihall  then  be  fitting, 
otherwife  not,  this  to  be  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  until  the  faid  parliament,  the  admi¬ 
ralty  and  maritine  caufes  fhall  be  ordered  and  fettled  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
Donnel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  Sir  Richard  Barn- 
wall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnagh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and 
Gerrald  Fennell,  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them. 

XXV.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  his  majefty’s  fubjeds  of  this  king¬ 
dom  be  eafed  of  all  rents  and  increafe  of  rents  lately  raffed  on  the  ccmmiflion  or  defedive 
titles  in  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  government,  this  to  be  by  ad  of  parliament ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  faid  rents  or  increafe  of  rents  fhall  not  be  written  for  by  any  procefs,  or 
the  payment  thereof  in  any  fort  procured. 

XXVI.  Item, It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid 
parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  by  ad:  to  be  paffed  in  the  next 
parliament,  all  the  arrears  of  intereft-money,  which  did  accrue  and  grow  due  by  way  of 
debt,  mortgage  or  otherwife,  and  yet  not  fo  fatisfied  fince  the  23d  of  Odober  1641,  until 
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the  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  final!  be  fully  forgiven  dnd  be  releafed  ;  and  that  for  and 
during  the  fpace  of  three  years  next  enfuing,  no  more  fhall  be  taken  for  ufe  or  intereft  of 
money  than  five  pounds  per  Centum.  And  in  cafes  of  equity  ariiing  through  difability, 
cccafioned  by  the  difiempers  of  the  times,  the  confiderations  ofi equity  to  be  like  unto 
both  parties  •,  but  as  for  mortgages  contracted  between  his  majefty’s  Roman  Catholic  fub- 
jecfts  and  others  of  that  party,  where  entry  hath  been  made  by  the  mortgagers  againft  law, 
and  the  condition  of  their  mortgages,  and  detained  wrongfully  by  them  without  giving 
any  latisfadtion  to  the  mortgagees,  or  where  any  fuch  mortgagers  have  made  profit  of  the 
lands  mortgaged  above  country  charges,  yet  anfwer  no  rent,  or  other  confideration  to  the 
mortgagees,  the  parties  grieved  refpedlively  to  be  left  for  relief  to  a  courfe  of  equity 
therein. 

XXVII.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is 
further  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  immediately  upon  perfection  of  thefe  articles,  the  faid 
Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-donnel,  efq;  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight,  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fen¬ 
nell  efquires,  fhall  be  authorized  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant  to  proceed  in,  hear,  determine 
and  execute,  in  and  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  enfuing  particulars,  and  all  the  mat¬ 
ters  thereupon  depending  •,  and  that  fuch  authority  and  other  the  authorities  hereafter 
mentioned  fhall  remain  of  force  without  revocation,  alteration  or  diminution,  until  ads 
of  parliament  be  paffed,  according  to  the  purport  and  intent  of  thefe  articles  ;  and  that  in 
cafe  of  death,  mifcarriage,  difability  to  ferve  by  reafon  of  ficknefs  or  otherwife  of  any  the 
faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh 
lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-donnel  efq;  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon  knight.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell 
efquires,  and  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being,  fhall  name  and  authorize  another  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  fhall 
be  fo  dead  or  fhall  mifcarry  himfelf,  or  be  fo  difabled,  and  that  the  fame  fhall  be  fuch 
oerfon  as  fhall  be  allowed  of  by  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh,  lord 
prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
Alexander  Mac-dcnnell  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  knight,  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  knight.  Sir 
Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile, 
Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  then  living. 
And  that  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght, 
Donnogh  lord  vifcount  M.ufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac- 
donnel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet, 
Jeffery  Browne,  Donnagh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fen¬ 
nell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  fnall  have  power  to  applot,  raife  and  levy 
means  with  indifferency  and  equality  by  way  of  excife  or  otherwife,  upon  all  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  fubjecfts  within  the  faid  kingdom,  their  perfons,  eftates  and  goods,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  fuch  army  or  armies  as  fhall  be  thought  fit  to  continue,  and  be  in  pay  for 
his  majefty’s  fervice,  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  the  neceffary  public  charges 
thereof,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  forts,  caftles,  garrifons  and  towns,  until 
there  fhall  be  a  fettlement  in  parliament  of  both  or  either  party,  other  than  fuch  of  the  faid 
forts,  garrifons  and  caftles,  as  from  time  to  time  fhall  be  thought  fit,  by  his  majefty’s 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Con¬ 
naght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander 
Mac-donnel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall 
baronet,  Jeffery  Brcwne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and 
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Gerrald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  not  to  be  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  the  public  ;  provided  that  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  be  firft  made  acquainted  with  fuch 
taxes,  levies  and  excifes  as  fhall  be  made,  and  the  manner  of  levying  thereof,  and  that  he 
approve  the  fame  ;  and  to  the  end  that  fuch  of  the  proteftant  party  as  fhall  fubmit  to  the 
peace,  may  in  the  feveral  countries  where  any  of  their  eftates  lie,  have  equality  and  indif- 
ferency  in  the  afTeffinents  and  levies  that  fhall  concern  their  eftates  in  the  faid  feveral 
counties. 

It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that 
in  the  directions  which  fhall  iflue  to  any  fuch  county,  fortheapplotting,  fubdividing  and 
levying  of  the  faid  public  afieffments,  fome  of  the  faid  proteftant  party  fhall  be  joined 
with  others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  that  purpofe,  and  for  effefling  that  fervice  •, 
and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Conna0ht.  Don¬ 
nogh  lord  vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnd 
efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  let.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jef¬ 
fery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell 
e'fqs ;  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  fhall  have  power  to  levy  the  arrears  of  all  excifes 
and  other  public  taxes  impofed  by  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  unpaid,  and 
to  call  receivers  and  other  accomptants  of  all  former  taxes  and  all  public  dues  to  a  juft 
and  ftribt  account,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  fuch  as  they  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them 
fhall  name  or  appoint  •,  and  that  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  fhall  from  time  to  time  ifilie  commiftions  to 
fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  fhall  be  named  and  appointed  by  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount 
Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efq;  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyr¬ 
lah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them, 
for  letting,  fetting,  and  improving  the  eftates  of  all  fuch  perfon  and  perfons,  as  fhall  ad¬ 
here  to  any  party  oppofing  his  majefty’s  authority,  and  not  fubmitting  to  the  peace  ;  and 
that  the  profits  of  fuch  eftates  fhall  be  converted  by  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
king’s  army  and  other  neceflary  charges,  until  fettlement  by  parliament ;  and  that  the  faid 
Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vif¬ 
eount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Don nel  efq-,  Sir.  Lucas 
Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Don¬ 
nogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any 
feven  or  more  of  them,  fhall  have  power  to  applot,  raife  and  levy  means  with  indifferency 
and  equality,  for  the  buying  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  for  the  entertaining  of  frigates 
in  fuch  proportion  as  fhall  be  thought  fit  by  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief 
governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord 
vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alexander  Mac-Donnel  efq*.  Sir 
Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barnwall  baronet,  Jeffery 
Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and  Gerrald  Fennell 
efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  •,  the  faid  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  laid  up  in 
fuch  magazines,  and  under  the  charge  of  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  agreed  on  by  the  faid 
lord  lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifeount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  Vifeount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  Alex¬ 
ander  Mac-Donnel  efq*.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  kt.  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  kt.  Sir  Richard  Barn¬ 
wall  baronet,  Jeffery  Browne,  Donnogh  O  Callaghan,  Tyrlah  O  Neile,  Miles  Reily  and 
Gerrald  Fennell  efquires,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  and  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  the 
Lid  frigates  to  be  employed  for  his  majefty’s  fervice,  and  the  public  ufe  and  benefit  of  this 
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kingdom  of  Ireland  5  and  that  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord 
preiident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry, 
&c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  (hall  have  power  to  appiot,  raife  and  levy  means  with 
indilferency  and  equality,  by  way  of  excife  or  otherwise,  in  the  feveral  cities,  corporate 
towns,  counties  and  part  of  counties,  now  within  the  quarters  and  only  upon  the  eftates 
of  the  faid  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  all  fuch  fum  and  fums  of  money  as  fhall  appear 
to  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Don¬ 
nogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more 
of  them,  to  be  really  due,  for  and  in  the  difcharge  of  the  public  engagements  of  the  faid 
confederate  Catholics,  incurred  and  grown  due  before  the  conclufion  of  thefe  articles  j  and 
that  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Don¬ 
nogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &x.  or  any  feven  or  more 
of  them,  fhall  be  authorized  to  appoint  receivers,  collectors  and  all  other  officers,  for  fuch 
monies  as  fhall  be  affelTed,  taxed  or  applotted,  inpurfuance  of  the  authorities  mentioned 
in  this  article,  and  for  the  arrears  of  all  former  applotments,  taxes  and  other  public  dues 
yet  unpaid  :  And  that  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or 
any  feven  or  more  of  them,  in  cafe  of  refractories  or  delinquency,  may  diftrain  and  im- 
prifon,  and  caufe  fuch  delinquents  to  be  diftrained  and  imprifoned.  And  the  faid  Thomas 
lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount 
Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  make  per¬ 
fect  books  of  all  fuch  monies  as  fhall  be  applotted,  raifed  or  levied,  out  of  which  books 
they  are  to  make  feveral  and  refpedtive  abftradls,  to  be  delivered  under  their  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  to  the  feveral  and  refpeftive  collectors,  which  fhall 
be  appointed  to  levy  and  receive  the  fame.  And  that  a  duplicate  of  the  faid  books,  under 
the  hands  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Con¬ 
naght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any 
feven  or  more  of  them,  be  delivered  unto  his  majefty’s  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  go¬ 
vernor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  whereby  a  perfect  account  may 
be  given  ;  and  that  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of 
Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any 
feven  or  more  of  them,  fhall  have  power  to  call  the  council  and  congregation,  and  the  re- 
fpetive  fupreme  councils,  and  commiffioners  general,  appointed  hitherto  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  faid  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  to  manage  their  public  affairs,  and  all 
other  perfons  accountable,  to  an  account,  for  all  their  receipts  and  difburfements  fince  the 
beginning  of  their  refpective  employments,  under  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics. 

XXVIII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties, 
and  his  majefty  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  kingdom,  the  faid  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of 
Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord 
baron  of  Athunry,  &c,  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  fhall  for  the  prefent  agree  upon 
fuch  perfons,  v/ho  are  to  be  authorized  by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  to  be  com¬ 
miffioners  of  the  Peace,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Affizes  and  Goal-delivery,  in,  and  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  to  continue  during  pleafure,  with  fuch  power  as  juftices  of  the  Peace, 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Affizes  and  Goal-delivery  in  former  time  of  Peace  have  ufually  had, 
which  is  not  to  extend  unto  any  crime  or  offence  committed  before  the  firft  of  May  laft 
paft,  and  to  be  qualified  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  caufes  coming  before 
them,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  ^  provided  that  they  fhall  not  intermeddle  with  titles  of 
lands  ;  provided  likewife,  the  authority  of  fuch  commiffioners  fhall  not  extend  to  queftion 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  any  fhipping,  cattle  or  goods,  heretofore  taken  by  either  party 
From  the  other,  or  other  injuries  done  contrary  to  the  articles  of  ceffation,  concluded  by 
and  with  the  faid  Roman  Catholic  party  in,  or  fince  May  laft,  but  that  the  fame  fhall  he 
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determined  by  fuch  indifferent  perfons,  as  the  lord  lieutenant,  by  the  advice  and  ccnfent 
of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  president  ol  Connaght,  Don- 
nogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more 
of  them  fhall  think  fit,  to  the  end  that  fpeedy  and  equal  juftice  may  be  done  to  all  parties 
grieved  *,  and  the  faid  commiffioners  are  to  make  their  eftreats  as  accuftomed  ot  peace, 
and  fhall  take  the  enfuing  oath,  viz.  You  (hall  fwear,  that  as  juftice  of  the  Peace,  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Aflizes  and  Goal-delivery  in  the  counties  of  A.  B.  in  all  articles  of  the 
commiftion  to  you  directed,  you  fhall  do  equal  right  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  rich  after 
your  cunning  and  wit  and  power,  and  after  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  and  in  pur- 
fuance  of  thefe  articles  •,  and  you  fhall  not  be  of  counfel  of  any  quarrel  hanging  before 
you  •,  and  the  iffues,  fines  and  amerciaments  which  fhall  happen  to  be  made,  and  all 
forfeitures  which  fhall  happen  before  you,  you  fhall  caufe  to  be  entred  without  any  con¬ 
cealment  or  imbezling,  and  fend  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  to  fuch  other  place  as  his 
majefty’s  lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  fhall  ap¬ 
point,  until  there  may  be  accefs  unto  the  faid  court  of  exchequer:  You  fhall  not  lett  for 
gift  or  other  caufe,  but  well  and  truly  you  fhall  do  your  office  of  juftice  of  Peace,  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Aflizes  and  Goal-delivery  in  that  behalf ;  and  that  you  take  nothing  for 
your  office  of  juftice  of  the  Peace,  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Aflizes,  and  Goal-delivery  to  be 
done,  but  of  the  king,  and  fees  accuftomed ;  and  you  fhall  not  direct,  or  caufe  to  be  di¬ 
rected,  any  warrant  by  you,  to  be  made  to  the  parties,  but  you  fhall  direCt  them  to  the 
ffieriffs  and  bailiffs  of  the  faid  counties  refpeCtively,  or  other  the  king’s  officers  or  minifters, 
or  other  indifferent  perfons  to  do  execution  thereof.  So  help  you  God,  &c. 

And  that  as  well  in  the  faid  commiflion,  as  in  all  other  commiflions,  and  authorities  to 
be  iffued  in  purfuance  of  the  prefent  articles,  this  claufe  fhall  be  inferted,  viz.  That  all 
officers,  civil  and  martial,  fhall  be  required  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  and  obedient  unto 
the  faid  commiffioners,  and  other  perfons,  to  be  authorized  as  aforefaid  in  the  execution 
of  their  refpeftive  powers. 

XXIX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed,  That  his  majefty’s  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  fubjedts  do  continue  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  of  his  majefty’s  cities,  garifons,  towns, 
forts  and  caftles  which  are  within  their  now  quarters,  until  fettlement  by  parliament,  and 
to  be  commanded,  ruled  and  governed  in  chief,  upon  occafion  of  neceffity  (as  to  the  mar¬ 
tial  and  military  affairs)  by  fuch  as  his  majefty,  or  his  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  time  being,  fhall  appoint  •,  and  the  faid  appointment  to  be  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident 
of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or 
any  feven  or  more  of  them  ;  and  his  majefty’s  chief  governor,  or  governors,  is  to  iffue 
commiflions  accordingly  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  fo  named  and  appointed  as  afore¬ 
faid,  for  the  executing  of  fuch  command,  rule  or  government,  to  continue  until  all  the 
particulars  in  thefe  prefent  articles  agreed  on  to  pafs  in  parliament,  fhall  be  accordingly 
paffed  ;  only  in  cafe  of  death  or  mifbehaviour,  fuch  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  faid  command,  rule  or  government,  to  be  named  and  appointed  in  the  place  or 
places,  of  him  or  them,  who  fhall  fo  die  or  mifbehave  themfelves,  as  the  chief  governor 
or  governors  for  the  time  being,  by  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vif¬ 
count  Dillon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry, 
Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  fhall  drink  fit,  and  to 
be  continued  until  a  fettlement  in  parliament  as  aforefaid. 

XXX.  Item,  It  is  further  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  further  gracioufly  pleafed.  That  all  cuftoms  and  tenths  of 
prizes  belonging  to  his  majefty,  which  from  the  perfection  of  thefe  articles  fhall  fall  due 
within  this  kingdom,  fhall  be  paid  unto  his  majefty’s  receipt,  or  until  recourfe  may  be  had 
thereunto  jn  the  ordinary  legal  way,  unto  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  and  in  fi.ch  place  or 
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places,  and  under  fuch  controuls  as  the  lord  lieutenant  fhall  appoint  to  be  difpofed  of,  in 
order  to  the  defence  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defraying  of  other  the  neceffary 
public  charges  thereof,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedts  in  other  their  levies, , charges  and  ap- 
plotments.  And  that  all  and  every  perfon  or  perfons,  who  are  at  pretent  entrufted  and 
employed  by  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  entries,  receipts,  collections,  or  otherwife, 
concerning  the  faid  cuftoms  and  tenths  oi  prizes,  do  continue  their  refpedlive  employments 
in  the  fame,  until  full  fettlement  in  parliament,  accountable  to  his  majefty’s  receipts,  or 
until  recourfe  may  be  had  thereunto  ;  as  the  laid  lord  lieutenant  Hi  all  appoint  as  aforefaid, 
other  than  to  Rich,  and  fo  many  of  them,  as  to  the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the 
time  being,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dil¬ 
lon  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis 
lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  fever,  or  more  of  them,  fhall  be  thought  fit  to  be  al¬ 
tered  •,  and  then,  and  in  fuch  cate,  or  in  cate  of  death,  fraud  or  mifbehaviour,  or  other  al¬ 
teration  of  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  then  fuch  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  be  employed 
therein,  as  fhall  be  thought  fit  by  the  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time  being,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  content  of  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of  CoRologh 
lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron 
of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them  ;  and  when  it  fhall  appear  that 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  who  fhall  be  found  faithful  to  his  majefiy,  hath  right  to  any  of  the 
offices  or  places  about  the  faid  cuftoms,  whereunto  he  or  they  may  not  be  admitted  until 
fettlement  in  parliament  as  aforefaid,  that  a  reafonable  compenfation  fhall  be  afforded  to 
fuch  perfon  or  perfons  for  the  fame. 

XXXI.  Item,  As  for  and  concerning  his  majefty’s  rents,  payable  at  Eafter  next,  and 
from  thenceforth  to  grow  due,  until  a  fettlement  in  parliament,  it  is  concluded*  ac¬ 
corded  and  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties,  and  his  majefty  is  gracioufiy 
pleafed,  That  the  faid  rents  be  not  written  for,  or  levied,  until  a  full  fettlement  in  parlia¬ 
ment  •,  and  in  due  time  upon  application  to  be  made  to  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  faid  Thomas  lord  vifcount  Dillon  of 
Coftologh  lord  prefident  of  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  vifcount  Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  ba¬ 
ron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  for  remittal  of  thofe  rents,  the  faid 
lord  lieutenant,  or  any  ether  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time 
being,  fhall  intimate  their  defires,  and  the  reafon  thereof  to  his  majefty,  who  upon  con- 
fideraticn  of  the  prefent  condition  of  this  kingdom  will  declare  his  gracious  pleafure  there¬ 
in,  as  fhall  be  juft  and  honourable,  and  fatisfadlory  to  the  reafonable  defires  of  his  fubjedts. 

XXXII.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties, 
and  his  majefty  is  gracioufiy  pleated.  That  the  commiffioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  Gaol -delivery  to  be  named  as  aforefaid,  fhall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
murders,  manfiaughters,  rapes,  Healths,  burning  of  houfes  and  corn  in  rick  or  Hack, 
robberies,  burglaries,  forcible  entries,  detainers  of  poffeflions,  and  other  offences  com¬ 
mitted  or  done,  and  to  be  committed  and  done  fince  the  firft  day  of  May  laft  paft,  until 
the  firft  day  of  the  next  parliament,  thefe  prefent  articles,  or  any  thing  therein  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding;  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  faid  commiffioners 
fhall  not  extend  to  queftion  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  doing  or  committing  any  adt  what- 
loever,  before  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any  warrant  or  direction 
from  thofe  in  public  authority  among  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  nor  unto  any  Adi 
which  fhall  be  done  after  the  perfedting  and  concluding  of  thefe  articles,  by  virtue  or  pre¬ 
tence  of  any  authority  which  is  now  by  thefe  articles  agreed  on  *  provided  alfo  that  the  faid 
commifilon  fhall  not  continue  longer  than  the  firft  day  of  the  next  parliament. 

XXXlIi.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  by  and  between  the  faid  parties,  and  his  ma¬ 
jefty  is  further  gracioufiy  pleafed,  That  for  the  determining  fuch  differences  which  may 
arife  between  his  majefty’s  fubjedls  within  this  kingdom,  and  the  prevention  of  inconve¬ 
nience  and  difquiet  which  through  want  of  due  remedy  in  teveral  caufes  may  happen,  there 
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fhall  be  judicatures  eftabliihed  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  the  perfons  to  be  authorized  in 
them, .  fhall  have  power  to  do  all  fuch  things  as  fhall  be  proper  and  neceflary  tor  them  to 
do;  and  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  by  anti  with  the  advice  and  con  feat  ot  the  laid  Thomas 
lord  vifeount  Dilion  of  Coftologh  lord  prefident  ol  Connaght,  Donnogh  lord  viicoimt 
Mufkerry,  Francis  lord  baron  of  Athunry,  &c.  or  any  feven  or  more  of  them,  thall  name 
the  faid  perfons  fo  to  be  authorized,  and  do-all  other  things  incident  unto,  and  neceflary 
for  the  fettling  of  the  faid  intended  judicatures. 

XXXIV.  Item,  At  the  inftance,  humble  fuit  and  earned  defire  of  the  general  afiembly 
of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed  upon,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  regular  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  behaving  themfelves  conformable  to  thefe 
articles  of  peace,  fhall  not  be  molefted  in  the  pofieflions  which  at  prefent  they  have  of,  and 
in  the  bodies,  fites  and  preempts  of  fuch  Abbeys  and  Monafteries  belonging  to  any  Roman 
Catholic  within  the  faid  kingdom,  until  fettlement  by  parliament ;  and  that  the  faid  clergy 
fhall  not  be  molefted  in  the  enjoying  fuch  penfions,  as  hitherto  fince  the  wars  they  enjoyed 
for  their  refpeclive  livelihoods  from  the  faid  Roman  Catholics :  and  the  fites  and  pre¬ 
empts  hereby  intended,  are  declared  to  be  the  body  of  the  Abbey,  one  Garden  and  Orchard 
to  each  Abbey,  if  any  there  be,  and  what  elfe  is  contained  within  the  walls,  meersr  or 
ancient  fences  cr  ditch,  that  doth  fupply  the  wall  thereof,  and  no  more. 

XXXV.  Item,  It  is  concluded,  accorded  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties,- 
that  as  to  all  other  demands  of  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  for  or  concerning  all  or  any  the 
matters  propofed  by  them,  not  granted  or  aflented  unto  in  and  by  the  aforefaid  articles,  the 
faid  Roman  Catholics  be  referred  to  his  majefty’s  gracious  favour  and  further  conceflions. 
In  witnefs  whereof  the  faid  lord  lieutenant,  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  moft  excellent  ma- 
jefty,  to  the  one  part  of  thefe  articles  remaining  with  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  hath 
put  his  hand  and  feal :  And  Sir  Richard  Blake  knt.  in  the  chair  of  the  general  afiembly 
of  the  faid  Roman  Catholics,  by  order,  command  and  unanimous  confent  of  the  faid 
Catholics  in  full  afiembly,  to  the  other  part  thereof  remaining  with  the  faid  lord  lieute¬ 
nant,  hath  put  to  his  hand  and  the  Public  feal  hitherto  ufed  by  the  faid  Roman  Catholics, 
the  17th  of  January  1648,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  Lord 
CHARLES,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  &c, 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  not  thus  long  forborne  to  invite  you  with  thofe  under  your  command,  to  a 
fubmifiion  to  his  majefty’s  authority  in  me,  and  a  conjunction  with  me,  in  the  ways 
of  his  fervice,  out  of  any  the  leaft  averfion  I  had  to  you,  or  any  of  them,  or  out  of  any 
difefteem  I  had  to  your  power,  to  advance  or  impede  the  fame  ;  but  out  of  my  fear, 
whiles  thofe  that  have  of  late  ufurped  power  over  the  fubjePts  of  England,  held 
forth  the  leaft  colourable  fhadow  of  moderation  in  their  intentions  towards  the  fettlement 
of  church  or  ftate,  and  that  in  fome  tolerable  way  with  relation  to  religion,  the  intereft 
of  the  king  and  crown,  the  freedom  of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  fubjePl,  any  ad- 
drefles  from  me  propofing  the  withdrawing  of  that  party  from  thofe  thus  profefling, 
from  whom  they  have  received  fome,  and  expePted  further  fupport,  would  have  been  but 
coldly  received,  and  any  determination  thereupon  deferred  in  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  forementioned  fettlement ;  or  that  you  yourielf,  who  certainly  have  not  wanted  a 
forefight  of  the  fad  confufion  now  covering  the  face  of  England,  would  have  declared 
with  me,  the  Lord  Inchequeen,  and  the  Proteftant  army  in  Munfter,  in  prevention  there¬ 
of;  yet  my  fear  was,  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  for  you,  to  have  carried  with  you 
the  main  body  of  the  army  under  your  command  (not  fo  clear-fighted  as  yourielf)  as  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  you,  and  thofe  with  you  well-inclined  to  have  attempted 
it  without  them  ;  but  now  that  the  mafk  of  bypocrily,  by  which  the  independent  army 

hath 
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hath  enfnared  and  enllaved  all  eftates  and  degrees  of  men,  is  laid  afide,  now  that  bare¬ 
faced,  they  evidently  appear  to  be  the  fubverters  of  true  religion,  and  to  be  the  protec¬ 
tors  and  inviters  not  only  of  all  falfe  ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheifm,  now  that  they 
have  barbaroufly  and  inhumanly  laid  violent,  facrilegious  hands  upon,  and  murthered 
God’s  anointed,  and  our  king,  not  as  heretofore  fome  patricides  have  done,  to  make 
room  for  fome  ufufper,  but  in  a  way  plainly  manifefting  their  intentions,  to  change  the 
monarchy  of  England  into  anarchy,  unlefs  their  aim  be  firft  to  conftitute  an  ele&ive  king¬ 
dom  j  and  Cromwel  or  fome  fuch  John  of  Leiden  being  elected,  then  by  the  fame 
force,  by  which  they  have  thus  far  compared  their  ends,  to  eftablifh  a  perfedt  Tur- 
kifh  tyranny  •,  now  that  of  the  three  eftates  of  king,  lords  and  commons,  whereof  in  all 
ages  parliaments  have  confifted,  there  remains  only  a  fmall  number,  and  they  the  dregs 
and  fcum  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  picked  and  av/ed  by  the  army,  a  wicked  remnant, 
left  for  no  other  end,  than  yet  further  if  it  be  poftible  to  delude  the  people  with  the 
name  of  a  parliament :  The  king  being  murthered,  the  lords  and  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
mons  being  by  unheard  of  violence  at  feveral  times  forced  from  the  houfe,  and  fome 
imprifoned.  And  now  that  there  remains  no  other  liberty  in  the  fubjedt  but  to  profefs 
blafphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot  magiftracy,  to  murther  magiftrates, 
and  opprels  and  undo  all  that  are  not  like-minded  with  them.  Now  I  fay,  that  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  but  that  you  and  all  with  you  under  your  command  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  adt  and  declare  againft  fo  monftrous  and  unparallelled  a  rebellion,  and  that  you  and 
they  will  chearfully  acknowledge,  and  faithfully  ferve  and  obey  our  gracious  king  Charles 
II.  undoubted  heir  of  his  father’s  crown  and  virtues  •,  under  whofe  right  and  condudt  we 
may  by  God’s  ^afTiftance  reftore  proteftant  religion  to  purity,  and  therein  fettle  it,  parlia¬ 
ments  to  their  freedom,  good  laws  to  their  force,  and  our  fellow-fubjedts  to  their  juft 
liberties ;  wherein  how  glorious  and  bleffed  a  thing  it  will  be,  to  be  fo  confiderably  in- 
ftrumental,  as  .you  may  now  make  yourfelf,  I  leave  to  you  now  to  confider.  And 
though  I  conceive  there  are  not  any  motives  relating  to  fome  particular  intereft  to  be 
mentioned  after  thefe  fo  weighty  confiderations,  which  are  fuch  as  the  world  hath  no 
been  at  any  time  furniftted  with  •,  yet  I  hold  it  my  part  to  allure  you,  that  as  there  is  no¬ 
thing  you  can  reafonably  propofe  for  the  fafety,  fatisfadlion  or  advantage  of  yourfelf,  or 
of  any  that  fhall  adhere  to  you  in  what  I  defire,  that  I  lhall  not  to  the  uttermoft  of  my 
power  provide  for  •,  fo  there  is  nothing  I  would,  nor  lhall  more  induftrioufly  avoid,  than 
thofe  neceftities  arifing  from  my  duty  to  God  and  Man,  that  may  by  your  rejecting  this 
offer  force  me  to  be  a  fad  inllrument  of  Ihedding  Englifh  blood,  which  in  fuch  cafe  mull 
on  both  fides  happen.  If  this  overture  find  place  with  you,  as  I  earneftly  wifh  it  may,  let 
me  know  with  what  poftible  fpeed  you  can,  and  if  you  pleafe  by  the  bearer  in  what  way 
you  defire,  it  fhall  be  drawn  on  to  a  conclufion.  For  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  fubftance, 
you  lhall  find  all  ready  compliance  from  me,  that  defire  to  be 


Car  rick, 
March  9, 
1648. 


Your  affectionate  friend  to  ferve  you. 


ORMON D 


My 


For  Colonel  Michael  Jones 
•  Governor  ol  D  u  bi  i  n. 


between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irifh. 
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My  LORD, 

YOUR  lordfhlp’s  of  the  ninth  I  received  the  twelfth  inflant,  and  therein  have.  I 
your  lordfhip’s  invitation  to  a  conjunction  with  yourfelf  (I  fuppofe)  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  with  others  now  united  with  the  Irifh,  and  with  the  Irifh  them- 
felves  alfo. 

As  I  underftand  not  how  your  lordfhip  fhould  be  invcfted  with  that  power  pretended, 
fo  am  I  very  well  affured,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  without  the  parliament  of 
England  to  give  and  allure  pardon  to  thofe  bloody  rebels,  as  by  the  aCt  to  that  end  paf- 
fed  may  appear  more  fully.  I  am  alfo  well  affured,  that  the  parliament  of  England 
would  never  affent  to  fuch  a  Peace  (fuch  as  is  that  of  your  lordfhip’s  with  the  rebels) 
wherein  is  little  or  no  provifion  made  either  for  the  proteftants  or  the  proteflant  religion. 
Nor  can  I  underftand  how  the  proteflant  religion  fhould  be  fettled  and  reftored  to  its 
purity  by  an  army  of  papifts,  or  the  proteflant  interefts  maintained  by  thofe  very 
enemies  by  whom  they  have  been  fpoiled  and  there  slaughtered :  And  very  evi¬ 
dent  it  is,  that  both  the  proteftants  and  proteflant  religion  are  in  that  your  lordfhip’s 
treaty,  left  as  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  to  be  by  them  borne  down  and  rooted  out  at 
pleafure. 

As  for  that  confideration  by  your  lordfhip  offered  of  the  prefent  and  late  proceedings - 
in  England,  I  fee  not  how  it  may  be  a  fufficient  motive  to  me  (or  any  other  in  like  truft 
for  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  fervice  of  the  kingdom)  to  join  with  thofe  rebels 
upon  any  the  pretences  in  that  your  lordfhip’s  letter  mentioned  ;  for  therein  were  there  a 
manifeft  betraying  that  truft  repofed  in  me,  in  deferring  the  fervice  and  work  commit- 
ed  to  me,  in  joining  with  thofe  I  fhall  oppofe,  and  in  oppofing  whom  I  am  obliged  to 
ferve. 

Neither  conceive  I  it  any  part  of  my  work  and  care  to  take  notice  of  any  whatfoever 
proceedings  of  State,  foreign  to  my  charge  and  truft  here,  efpecially  they  being  found 
hereunto  apparently  deflrudtive. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  and  former  ages  have  approved  it,  that  the  intermeddling  of  go¬ 
vernors  and  parties  in  this  kingdom,  with  hidings  and  parties  in  England,  have  been  the 
very  betraying  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Irifh,  whiles-  the  Britifh  forces  here  had  been 
thereupon  called  off,  and  the  place  therein  laid  open,  and  as  it  were  given  up  to  the 
common  Enemy. 

It  is  what  your  lordfhip  might  have  obferved  in  your  former  treaty  with  the  rebels, 
that  upon  your  lordfhip’s  thereupon  withdrawing,  and  fending  hence  into  England  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  the  Engliih  army  then  commanded  by  you  j  thereby  was  the 
remaining  Britifh  party  not  long  after  overpower’d,  and  your  quarters  by  the  Irifh  over¬ 
run  to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  yourfelf  alfo  reduced  to  that  low  condition,  as  to  be  be- 
fteged  in  this  very  city  (the  metropolis  and  principal  citadel  of  the  kingdom)  and 
that  by  thofe  rebels,  who  till  then  could  never  Hand  before  you:  and  what  the  end 
hath  been  of  that  party,  alfo  fo  fent  by  your  lordfhip  into  England  (although  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Englifh  army  here,  both  officers  and  foldiers)  hath  been  very 
obfervable. 

And  how  much  the  dangers  are  at  prefent  (more  than  in  former  ages)  of  hazarding 
the  Englifh  interefl  in  this  kingdom,  by  fending  any  parties  hence  into  any  other  king¬ 
dom  upon  any  pretences  whatfoever,  is  very  apparent,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  now  more  than  formerly ;  fo  confidering  your  lordfhip’s  prefent  conclufions  with, 
and  conceflions  to  the  rebels,  wherein  they  are  allowed  the  continual  polfeffion  of  all  the 
cities,  forts  and  places  of  ftrength,  whereof  they  flood  poflefled  at  the  time  of  their 
treaty  with  your  lordfhip,  and  that  they  are  to  have  a  Handing  force  (if  I  well  remember) 
of  15000  foot  and  2500  horfe  (all  of  their  own  party,  officers  and  foldiers)  and  they 
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(.with  the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  regulated  by  a  major  part  of  Jrifh  truftees,  chofen  by 
Tie  rebels  themfelves,  as  perfons  for  their  interefts  and  ends,  to  be  by  them  confided  in, 
without  whom  nothing'  is  to  be  adted.  Therein  I  cannot  but  mind  your  lordfhip  of 
what  hath  been  fometimes  by  yourfelf  delivered,  as  your  fenfe  in  this  particular  that 
the  Englifh  intereft  in  Ireland  muft  be  preferved  by  the  Englifh,  and  not  by  Irifh  ;  and 
upon  that  ground  (if  I  be  not  deceived)  did  your  lordfhip  then  capitulate  with  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England,  from  which  clear  principle  I  am  forry  to  fee  your  lordfhip  now 
receding. 

As  to  that  by  your  lordfhip  menaced  us  here,  of  blood  and  force,  if  diffenting  from 
your  lordfhip’s  ways  and  defigns,  for  my  particular  I  (hail  (my  lord)  much  rather  chufe  to 
fuffer  in  fo  doing  (for  therein  fhall  I  do  what  is  becoming,  and  anfwerable  to  my  truft) 
than  to  purchafe  myfelf  on  the  contrary  the  ignominious  brand  of  perfidy  by  any  al¬ 
lurements  of  whatfoever  advantages  offered  me. 

But  very  confident  I  am  of  the  fame  divine  power  which  hath  ftill  followed  me  in  this 
Work,  and  will  ftill  follow  me ;  and  in  that  truft  doubt  nothing  of  thus  giving  your 
lordfhip  plainly  this  my  refolution  in  that  particular  :  So  I  remain, 


Dublin, 
March  14. 
1648. 


Your  Lordfhip’s  humble  Servant. 
Signed,  MIC  JONES. 


For  the  Lord  of  ORMOND  thefe. 


BY 


by  the 


Lord  Lieutenant  General 


O  F 


IRELAND. 


ORMOND, 

WHEREAS  our  late  fovereign  lord  king  Charles  of  happy  memory  hath  been 
lately  by  a  party  of  his  rebellious  lubjedts  of  England  moft  traiteroufly,  maiici- 
oufly,  and  inhumanly  put  to  death  and  murdered  ;  and  forafmuch  as  his  majefty  that  now 
is,  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  is  ion 
and  heir  of  hi3  faid  late  majefty,  and  therefore  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  force,  and 
praftifed  in  all  ages,  is  to  inherit.  We  therefore  in  difcharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  unto 
God,  our  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  our  fovereign,  holding  it  lit  him  fo  to  proclaim  in  and 
through  this  his  majefty’s  kingdom,  do  by  this  our  prefent  proclamation  declare  and  ma- 
nifeft  to  the  world,  That  Charles*  II.  fon  and  heir  of  our  fovereign  lord  king  Charles  I. 
©f  happy  memory,  is,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  undoubted  king  of  England,.  Scotland,. 
France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  theFaith,  &c. 

Given  at  Garrick,  Feb,  2 6.  1648. 

■  U'jf  .  j  , 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


Vo L.  I. 


D  d  d' 


A  ne® 


-  A 

NECESSARY  REPRESENTATION 

OF  THE 

PRESENT  EVILS 

And  imminent  dangers  to  religion,  laws  and  liberties,  arifing  from 
the  late  and  prefent  practices  of  the  Sectarian  Party  in  England  : 
together  with  an  exhortation  to  duties  relating  to  the  Covenant, 
unto  all  within  our  charge,  and  to  all  the  well-affe£ted  within 
this  kingdom,  by  the  Presbytery  at  Belfaft,  February  the  15th, 
1649. 

WH  E  N  we  ferioufly  confider  the  great  and  many  duties  which  we  owe  unto  God 
and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  us  overfeers,  and  for  whom  we  muft 
give  an  account  •,  and  when  we  behold  the  laudable  examples  of  the  worthy  minifters  of 
the  province  of  London,  and  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  general  affembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  their  free  and  faithful  teftimonies  againft  the  infolencies  of  the  Sectarian 
Party  in  England  :  confidering  alfo  the  dependency  of  this  kingdom  upon  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  remembring  how  againft  ftrong  oppofitions  we  were  affifted  by  the  Lord  the 
laft  year  in  difcharge  of  the  like  duty,  and  how  he  punilhed  the  contempt  of  our  warning 
upon  the  defpifers  thereof :  we  find  ourfelves  as  necefiitated,  fo  the  more  encouraged  to 
call  in  our  mite  in  the  treafury,  left  our  filence  lhould  involve  us  in  the  guilt  of  unfaithful- 
nefs,  and  our  people  in  fecurity  and  negledt  of  duties. 

In  this  difcharge  of  the  truft  put  upon  us  by  God,  we  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
fowers  of  fedition,  or  broachers  of  national  and  divifive  motions ;  our  record  is  in  heaven, 
that  nothing  is  more  hateful  unto  us,  nor  lefs  intended  by  us,  and  therefore  we  fhall  not 
fear  the  malicious  and  wicked  afperfions  which  we  know  Satan  by  his  inftruments  is  ready 
to  caft,  not  only  upon  us,  but  on  all  who  fincerely  endeavour  the  advancement  of  refor¬ 
mation. 

What  of  late  have  been,  and  now  are,  the  infolent  and  prefumptuous  pradtices  of  the 
Sedtaries  in  England,  is  not  unknown  to  the  world :  for,  Firft,  notwithftanding  their  fpe- 
cious  pretences  for  religion  and  liberties,  yet  their  late  and  prefent  adlings  being  therewith 
compared,  do  clearly  evidence  that  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  ;  fince  they  have 
with  a  high  hand  defpifed  the  Oath,  in  breaking  the  covenant,  which  is  fo  ftrong  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  both,  whilft  they  load  it  with  flighting  reproaches,  calling  it  a  bundle  of  particu¬ 
lar  and  contrary  interefts,  and  a  fnare  to  the  people  ;  and  likewife  labour  to  eftablifh  by 
laws  an  univerfal  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  an  innovation  overturning  of  unity 
in  religion,  and  fo  diredtly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  the  two  firft  articles  of  our  fo- 
lemn  covenant,  which  is  the  greateft  wickednefs  in  them  to  violate,  fince  many  of  the 
chiefeft  of  themfelves  have,  with  their  hands  teftified  to  the  moft  high  God,  fworn  and 
fealed  it. 

Moreover,  their  great  difaffedfion  to  the  fettlement  of  religion,  and  fo  their  future 
breach  of  covenant,  doth  more  fully  appear  by  their  ftrong  oppofitions  to  Prefbyterian  go¬ 
vernment  (the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  religion)  whilft  they  exprefs  their  hatred  ;o  it  more 

than 
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than  to  the  worft  of  errors,  by  excluding  it  under  the  name  of  compulfion  •,  when  they 
embrace  even  Paganifm  and  Judaifm  in  the  arms  of  toleration.  Not  to  fpeak  of  their  af- 
perfions  upon  it,  and  the  aflertors  thereof  as  antichriftian  and  Popifh,  though  they  have 
deeply  fworn  to  maintain  the  fame  government  in  the  firft  article  of  the  covenant,  as  it  is 
eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  they  now  fo  defpitefully  blafpheme. 

Again,  it  is  more  than  manifeft,  that  they  feek  not  the  vindication,  but  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  laws  and  liberties,  as  appears  by  their  feizing  on  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  at 
their  pleafures  removing  him  from  place  to  place,  not  only  without  the  confent,  but  (if 
we  miftake  not)  againft  a  diredt  ordinance  of  parliament :  Their  violent  furprifing,  im- 
prifoning  and  fecluding  many  of  the  moft  worthy  members  of  the  honourable  houfe  of 
commons,  diredtly  againft  a  declared  privilege  of  parliament,  (an  adtion  certainly  without 
parallel  in  any  age)  and  their  purpofes  of  abolilhing  parliamentary  power  for  the  future, 
and  eftablilhing  of  a  reprefentative  (as  they  call  it)  inftead  thereof.  Neither  hath  their 
fury  ftaid  here,  but  without  all  rule  or  example,  being  but  private  men,  they  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  trial  of  the  king,  againft  both  intereft  and  proteftation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  the  former  public  declarations  of  both  kingdoms  (befides  the  violent  hafte, 
rejedting  the  hearing  of  any  defences)  with  cruel  hands  have  put  him  to  death  ;  an  adt  fo 
horrible,  as  no  hiftory,  divine  or  human,  hath  laid  a  precedent  of  the  like. 

Thefe  and  many  other  their  deteftable  infolencies,  may  abundantly  convince  every  un- 
biafied  judgment,  that  the  prefent  pradtice  of  the  fedtaries  and  their  abettors,  do  diredtly 
overturn  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  root  out  lawful  and  fupreme  magiftracy 
(the  juft  privileges  whereof  we  have  fworn  to  maintain)  and  introduce  a  fearful  confufion 
and  lawlefs  anarchy. 

The  fprrit  of  God  by  Solomon  tells  us,  Prov.  xxx.  2  1.  That  a  fervant  to  reign,  is  one 
of  the  four  things  for  which  the  earth  is  difquieted,  and  which  it  cannot  bear  :  We  won¬ 
der  nothing  that  the  earth  is  difquieted  for  thefe  things  ;.  but  we  wonder  greatly,  if  the 
earth  can  bear  them.  And  albeit  the  Lord  fo  permit,  that  folly  be  fet  in  great  dignity, 
and  they  which  fit  in  low  place;  “  that  fervants  ride 'upon  horfes,  and  princes  walk  as 
fervants  upon  the  earth,”  Ecclef.  x.  ver.  6,  7  Yet  the  fame  wife  man  faith,  Prov.  xix. 
“  Delight  is  not  feemly  for  a  fool,  much  lefs  for  a  fervant  to  have  rule  over  princes.” 

When  we  eonfider  thefe  things,  we  cannot  but  declare  and  manifeft  our  utter  diflike  and; 
deteftation  of  fuch  unwarrantable  pradtices,  diredtly  fubverting  our  covenant,  religion, 
laws  and  liberties.  And  as  watchmen  in  Sion  warn  all  the  lovers  of  truth  and  well-affedted 
to  the  covenant,  carefully  to  avoid  compliance  with,  or  not  bearing  witnefs  againft  horrid 
infolencies,  left  partaking  with  them  in  their  fins,  they  alfo  be  partakers  of  their  plagues. 
Therefore  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs,  we  earneftly  intreat,  and  in  the  authority  of  Jefus 
Chrift  (whofe  fervants  we  are)  charge  and  obteft  all  who  refolve  to  adhere  unto  truth 
and  the  covenant,  diligently  to  obferve  and  confcientioufly  to  perform  thefe  following 
duties. 

Firft,  That  according  to  our  folemn  covenant,  every  one  ftudy  more  the  power  of 
godlinefs  and  perfonal  reformation  of  themfelves  and  families  ;  becaufe  for  the  great 
breach  of  this  part  of  the  covenant,  God  is  highly  offended  with  thefe  lands,  andjuftly, 
provoked  to  permit  men  to  be  the  inftruments  of  our  mifery  and  afflidtions. 

Secondly,  That  every  one  in  their  ftation  and  calling  earneftly  contend  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  faints,  Jude  iii.  And  feek  to  have  their  hearts  eftablifhed 
with  grace,  that  they  be  not  unftable  and  wavering,  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
dodtrine  •,  but  that  they  receive  the  truth  in  love,  avoiding  the  company  of  fuch  as  with¬ 
draw  from  and  vilify  the  public  ordinances;  fpeak  evil  of  church-government ;  invent 
damnable  errors,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  gofpel-way  and  new  light;  and  highly 
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extol  the  perfons  and  courfes  of  notorious  fedtaries,  left  God  give  them  over  to  ftrong  de- 
iyfions  (the  plague  of  thefe  times)  that  they  may  believe  lies,  and  be  damned. 

Thirdly,  That  they  would  not  be  drawn  by  counfel,  command  or  example,  to  fhake 
off  the  ancient  and  fundamental  government  of  thefe  kingdoms  by  king  and  parliament, 
which  we  are  fo  deeply  ingaged  to  preferve  by  our  folemn  covenant,  as  they  would  not  be 
found  guilty  of  the  great  evil  of  thefe  times  (condemned  by  the  Holy  -Ghoft)  the.de- 
fpifing  of  dominion  and  fpeaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Fourthly,  That  they  do  cordially  endeavour  the  prefervation  of  the  union  amongft  the 
well-affedted  in  the  kingdoms,  not  being  fwayed  by  any  national  refpedl :  Remembring 
that  part  of  the  covenant  ;  “  that  we  fhall  not  fuffer  ourfelves  diredtly  nor  indiredtly,  by 
whatsoever  combination,  perfuafion  or  terror,  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  from  this  bleffed 

union  and  conjunction.” 

And  Finally,  Albeit  there  be  more  prefent  hazard  from  the  power  of  fedtaries  fas  were 
from  malignants  the  laft  year)  yet  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  evil  purpofes  of  malignants, 
even  at  this  time,  in  all  the  kingdoms,  and  particularly  in  this  ;  and  for  .this  caufe,  we 
fixhortnvery  one  with  equal  watc-hfulnefs  to  keep  themfelves  free  from  affociating  with 
fuch,  or  from  fwerving  in  their  judgments  to  malignant  principles;  and  to  avoid  all  fuch 
-perfons  as  have  been  from  the  beginning  known  oppofers  of  reformation,  refufers  of  the 
(Covenant,  combining  themfelves  with  papifts  and  other  notorious  malignants,  efpecially 
fuch  who  have  been  chief  promoters  of  the  late  engagement  againft  England,  calumnia¬ 
tors  of  the  work  of  reformation,  in  reputing  the  miferies  of  the  prefent  times  unto  the 
.advancers  thereof ;  and  that  their  juft  hatred  to  fedtaries  incline  not  their  minds  to  favour 
.malignants,  or  to  think,  that  becaufe  of  the  power  of  fedtaries,  the  caufe  of  God  needs 
ske  more  to  fear  the  enmity,  or  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  help  of  malignants. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON  THE 

ARTICLES  of  PEACE  with  the  Irifh  Rebels,  on  the 
Letter  of  Ormond  to  Colonel  Jones,  and  the  Reprefentation  of 
.the  Presbytery  at  Belfaft. 

ALthough  it  be  a  maxim  much  agreeable  to  wifdom,  that  juft  deeds  are  the  beft  an- 
fwer  to  injurious  words,  andattions,  of  whatever  fort,  their  own  plaineft  inter¬ 
preters  ;  yet  finceour  enemies  can  find  the  leifure  both  ways  to  offend  us,  it  will 
be  requifite  we  ftiould  be  found  in  neither  of  thofe  ways  neglectful  of  our  juft  defence  : 
to  let  them  know,  that  fincere  and  upright  intentions  can  certainly  with  as  much  eafe  de¬ 
liver  themfelves  into  words  as  into  deeds. 

Having  therefore  feen  of  late  thofe  articles  of  peace  granted  to  the  papift  rebels  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  fpecial  graces  and  favours  from  the  late  king,  in  reward,  moft  likely,  of  their 
work  done,  and  in  his  name  and  authority  confirmed  and  ratified  by  James  earl  of  Or¬ 
mond;  together  with  his  letter  to  colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  full  of  contumely 
and  dilhonour,  both  to  the  parliament  and  army :  and  on  the  other  fide,  an  infolent  and  fe- 
ditious  reprefentation  from  the  Scots  prefbytery  at  Belfaft  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  no  lefs 
dilhonourable  to  the  ftate,  and  much  about  the  fame  time  brought  hither  :  there  will  be 
needful  as  to  the  fame  flanderous  afperfions  but  one  and  the  fame  vindication  againft  them 
both.  Nor  can  we  fever  them  in  our  notice  and  refentment,  though  one  part  in- 
titled  a  prefbytery,  and  would  be  thought  a  proteftant  afiembly,  fince  their  own  un¬ 
exampled  virulence  hath  wrapt  them  into  the  fame  guilt,  made  them  accomplices  and  af- 
fiftants  to  the  abhorred  Irifh  rebels,  and  with  them  at  prefent  to  advance  the  lame  intereft  : 
if  we  confider  both  their  calumnies,  their  hatred,  and  the  pretended  reafons  of  their  hatred 
to  be  the  fame  ;  the  time  alfo,  and  the  place  concurring,  as  that  there  lacks  nothing  but  a 
few  formal  words,  which  may  be  eafily  difiembled,  to  make  the  perfected  conjunction  ; 
and  between  them  to  divide  that  ifland. 

As  for  thefe  articles  of  peace  made  with  thofe  inhuman  rebels  and  papifts  of  Ireland  by 
the  late  king,  as  one  of  hislaft  mafter-pieces,  we  may  be  confidently  perfuaded,  that  no 
‘true-born  Englifhman  can  fo  much  as  barely  read  them  without  indignation  and  difdain, 
that  thofe  bloody  rebels,  and  fo  proclaimed  and  judged  of  by  the  king  himfelf,  after  the 
mercilefs  and  barbarous  maflacre  of  fo  many  thoufand  Englifh,  (who  had  ufed  their  right 
and  title  to  that  country  with  fuch  tendernefs  and  moderation,  and  might  other  wife 
have  fecured  themfelves  with  eafe  againft  their  treachery)  fhould  be  now  graced  and  re¬ 
warded  with  fuch  freedoms  and  enlargements,  as  none  of  their  anceftors  could  ever  merit 
■by  their  beft  obedience,  which  at  beft  was  always  treacherous ;  to  be  infranchifed  with  full 
liberty  equal  to  their  conquerors,  whom  the  juft  revenge  of  ancient  pyracies,  cruel  captivi¬ 
ties,  and  the  cauflefs  infeftation  of  our  coaft,  had  warrantably  called  over,  and  the  long 
prefcription  of  many  hundred  years  •,  befides  what  other  titles  are  acknowledged  by  their 
■own  Irifh  parliaments,  had  fixed  and  feated  in  that  foil  with  as  good  a  right  as  the  meereft 
natives. 

Thefe  therefore  by  their  own  foregoing  demerits  and  provocations  ju'ftly  made  our  vaf  - 
fids,  are  by  the  nrft  article  ot  this  peace  advanced  to  a  condition  of  freedom  fuperior  to 
what  any  Englifh  proteftants  durft  have  demanded.  For  what  elfe  can  be  the  meaning  to 
■diicharge  them  the  common  oath  ot  fupremacy,  efpecially  being  papifts  (for  whom  prin¬ 
cipally  that  oath  was  intended)  but  either  to  rcfign  them  the  more  into  their  own  power  or 

to 
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to  ftt  a  mark  of  dishonour  upon  the  Britifh  loyalty  ;  by  trufting  Irifh  rebels  for  one  fingle 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  much  as  all  his  fubjedts  of  Britain  for  the  double  fwearing  both  of 

allegiance  and  fupremacy  ? 

The  fecond  article  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  an  Irifh  parliament  to  repeal,  or  to  fufpend, 
if  they  think  convenient,  the  act  ufually  called  Poyning’s  A6t,  which  was  the  main,  and 
yet  the  civileft  and  molt  moderate  acknowledgment  impofed  of  their  dependance  on  the 
crown  of  England  ;  whereby  no  parliament  could  be  fummoned  there,  no  bill  be  paft,  but 
what  was  firft  to  be  tranfmitted  and  allowed  under  the  great  feal  of  England.  The  recall- 
ing  of  which  ad, tends  openly  to  inveft  them  with  a  law-giving  power  of  their  own,  enables 
them  by  degrees  to  throw  off  all  fubjedion  to  this  realm,  and  renders  them  (who  by  their 
endlefs  treafons  and  revolts  have  deferred  to  hold  no  parliament  at  all,  but  to  be  governed 
by  edids  and  garifons)  as  abfolute  and  fupreme  in  that  affembly  as  the  people  of  England 
in  their  own  land.  And  the  twelfth  article  grants  them  in  exprefs  words,  that  the  Iriflx 
parliament  fhall  be  no  more  dependent  on  the  parliament  of  England,  than  the  Irifh  them- 
felves  fhall  declare  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Ireland. 

The  two  and  twentieth  article,  more  ridiculous  than  dangerous,  coming  efpecially 
from  fuch  a  ferious  knot  of  lords  and  politicians,  obtains  that  thofe  ads  prohibiting  to 
plow  with  horfes  by  the  tail,  and  burn  oats  in  the  flraw,  be  repealed  ;  enough,  if  nothing 
elfe,  to  declare  in  them  a  difpofition  not  only  fottifh,  but  indocible,  and  averfe  from  all 
civility  and  amendment :  and  what  hopes  they  give  for  the  future,  who  rejeding  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  all  other  nations  to  improve  and  wax  more  civil  by  a  civilizing  conqueft,  though: 
all  thefe  many  years  better  fhown  and  taught,  prefer  their  own  abfurd  and  favage  cuf- 
toms  before  the  moft  convincing  evidence  of  reafon  and  demonflration  :  a  teftimony  of 
their  true  barbarifm  and  obdurate  wilfulnefs,  to  be  expeded  no  lefs  in  other  matters  of 
greateft  moment. 

Yet  fuch  as  thefe  and  thus  affeded,  the  ninth  article  entrufts  with  the  militia  j  a  truffc 
which  the  king  fwore  by  God  at  New-Market,  he  would  not  commit  to  his  parliament  of 
England,  no  not  for  an  hour.  And  well  declares  the  confidence  he  had  in  Irifh  rebels,  more 
than  in  his  loyallefl  fubjeds.  He  grants  them  moreover,  till  the  performance  of  all  thefe 
articles,  that  fifteen  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe  fliall  remain  a 
Handing  army  of  papifts  at  the  beck  and  command  of  Dillon,  Mufkerry,  and  other  arch¬ 
rebels,  with  power  alfo  of  adding  to  that  number  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe.  And  by  other, 
articles  allows  them  the  conftituting  of  magiftrates  and  judges  in  all  caufes,  whom  they 
think  fit :  and  till  a  fettlement  to  their  own  minds,  the  poffeffion  of  all  thofe  towns  and 
countries  within  their  new  quarters,  being  little  lefs  than  all  the  ifland,  befides  what  their 
cruelty  hath  difpeopled  and  laid  wafte.  And  laftly,  the  whole  managing  both  of  peace 
and  war  is  committed  to  papifts,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  that  rebellion. 

Now  let  all  men  judge  what  this  wants  of  utter  alienating  and  acquitting  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ireland  from  all  true  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Which  a£t  of  any  king  againft  the  confent  of  his  parliament,  though  no  other  crime  were  laid 
againft  him,  might  of  itfelf  ftrongly  conduce  to  the  dif-inthroning  him  of  all.  In  France,. 
Elenry  the  Third,  demanding  leave  in  greateft  exigencies  to  make  fale  of  fome  crown- 
lands  only,  and  that  to  his  fubjecls,  was  anfwered  by  the  parliament  then  at  Blois,  that  a 
king  in  no  cafe,  though  of  extremeft  necefiity,  might  alienate  the  patrimony  of  his  crown, 
whereof  he  is  but  only  Ufu- frudtuary,  as  civilians  term  it,  the  propriety  remaining  ever  to 
the  kingdom,  not  to  the  king.  And  in  our  own  nation,  king  John,  for  refigning  though 
unwillingly  his  crown  to  the  pope’s  legate,  with  little  more  hazard  to  his  kingdom  than 
the  payment  of  one  thoufand  marks,  and  the  unfightlinefs  of  fuch  a  ceremony,  was  de- 
pofed  by  his  barons,  and  Lewis  the  French  king’s  fon  elected  in  his  room.  And  to  have 
carried  only  the  jewels,  plate,  and  treafure  into  Ireland  without  confent  of  the  nobility, 
was  one  of  thofe  impeachments  that  condemned  Richard  the  Second  to  lofe  his  crown. 
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But  how  petty  a  crime  this  will  feem  to  the  alienating  of  a  whole  kingdom,  which  in 
thefe  articles  of  peace  we  fee  as  good  as  done  by  the  late  king,  not  to  friends,  but  to  mor¬ 
tal  enemies,  to  the  accompliffiment  of  his  own  interefts  and  ends,  wholly  feparate  from 
the  people’s  good,  may  without  aggravation  be  eafily  conceived.  Nay,  by  the  covenant 
itfelf,  fince  that  fo  cavilloufly  is  urged  againft  us,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  fourth  article, 
with  all  faithfulnefs  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all  fuch  to  public  trial  and  condign  puniffi- 
ment,  as  fhall  divide  one  kingdom  from  another.  And  what  greater  dividing  than  by  a 
pernicious  and  hoftile  peace,  to  difalliege  a  whole  feudary  kingdom  from  the  ancient  do¬ 
minion  of  England  ?  Exception  we  find  there  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  ;  and  if  the  king, 
who  hath  adually  done  this,  or  any  for  him  claim  a  privilege  above  juftice,  it  is  again  de¬ 
manded  by  what  exprefs  law  either  of  God  or  man,  and  why  he  whole  office  is  to  execute 
law  and  juftice  upon  all  others,  lhould  fet  himfelf  like  a  demi-god  in  lawlefs  and  unbounded 
Anarchy ;  refufing  to  be  accountable  for  that  authority  over  men  naturally  his  equals, 
which  God  himfelf  without  a  reafon  given  is  not  wont  to  exercife  over  his  creatures  ?  And 
if  God  the  nearer  to-be  acquainted  with  mankind  and  his  frailties,  and  to  become  our 
prieft,  made  himfelf  a  man,  and  fubjed  to  the  law,  we  gladly  would  be  inftruded  why 
any  mortal  man  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  brethren  being  made  a  king,  fhould  by  a 
clean  contrary  motion  make  himfelf  a  god,  exalted  above  law ;  the  readied;  way  to  be¬ 
come  utterly  unfenfible,  both  of  his  human  condition,  and  his  own  duty. 

And  how  fecurely,  how  fmoothly,  with  how  little  touch  or  fenfe  of  any  commiferation, 
either  princely  or  fo  much  as  human,  he  hath  fold  away  that  juftice  fo  oft  demanded,  and 
fo  oft  by  himfelf  acknowledged  to  be  due  for  the  blood  of  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  his  fubjeds,  that  never  hurt  him,  never  difobeyed  him,  affaffinated  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  thofe  Irifh  barbarians,  to  give  the  firft  promoting,  as  is  more  than  thought,  to 
his  own  tyrannical  defigns  in  England,  will  appear  by  the  eighteenth  article  of  his  peace  i 
wherein  without  the  leaft  regard  of  juftice  to  avenge  the  dead,  while  he  thirfts  to  be  aven¬ 
ged  upon  the  living,  to  all  the  murders,  maffacres,  treafons,  pyracies,  from  the  very  fa¬ 
tal  day  wherein  that  rebellion  firft  broke  out,  he  grants  an  ad  of  oblivion.  If  this  can 
be  juftified,  or  not  punifhed  in  whomfoever,  while  there  is  any  faith,  any  religion, 
any  juftice  upon  earth,  there  can  no  reafon  be  alledged  why  all  things  are  not  left  to 
confufion.  And  thus  much  be  obferved  in  brief  concerning  thefe  articles  of  peace  made 
by  the  late  king  with  his  Irifh  rebels. 

The  letter  of  Ormond  lent  to  colonel  Jones  governor  of  Dublin,  attempting  his  fideli¬ 
ty,  which  the  difcretion  and  true  worth  of  that  gentleman  hath  fo  well  anfwered  and  re- 
pulfed,  had  palfed  here  without  mention,  but  that  the  other  part  of  it  not  content  to  do 
the  errand  of  treafon,  roves  into  a  long  digreffion  of  evil  and  reproachful  language  to  the 
parliament  and  army  of  England.  Which  though  not  worth  their  notice,  as  from  a  crew 
of  rebels  whofe  inhumanities  are  long  fince  become  the  horror  and  execration  of  all  that 
hear  them,  yet  in  the  purfuance  of  a  good  endeavour,  to  give  the  world  all  due  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  prefent  doings,  no  opportunity  fhall  be  omitted. 

He  accufes  firft,  “  That  we  are  the  fubverters  of  religion,  the  protedors  and  inviters 
not  only  of  all  falfe  ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheifm.”  An  accufation  that  no  man  living 
could  more  unjuftly  ufe  than  our  accufer  himfelf  \  and  which  without  a  ftrange  befotted- 
nefs,  he  could  not  exped  but  to  be  retorted  upon  his  own  head.  All  men  who  are  true 
proteftants,  of  which  number  he  gives  out  to  be  one,  know  not  a  more  immediate  and 
killing  fubverter  of  all  true  religion  than  antichrift,  whom  they  generally  believe  to  be 
the  pope  and  church  of  Rome  ;  he  therefore  who  makes  peace  with  this  grand  enemy  and 
perfecutor  of  the  true  church,  he  who  joins  with  him,  ftrengthens  him,  gives  him  root  to 
.grow  up  and  fpread  his  poifon,  removing  all  oppofition  againft  him,  granting  him  fchools, 
abbeys,  and  revenues,  garifons,  towns,  fortrefies,  as  info  many  of  thofe  articles  may  befeen,  he 
of  all  proteftants  may  be  called  moft  juftly  the  fubverter  of  true  religion,  the  protedor  and 
inviter  of  irreligion  and  atheifm,  whether  it  be  Ormond  or  his  matter.  And  if  it  can  be 

no 
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no  way  proved,  that  the  parliament  hath  countenanced  popery  or  papifts,  but  have  every 
where  broken  their  temporal  power,  thrown  down  their  public  fuperftitions,  and  confined 
them  to  the  bare  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach,  their  confciences  ;  if  they 
have  encouraged  all  true  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  that  is  to  fay,  afforded  them  favour  and 
protection  in  all  places  where  they  preached,  and  although  they  think  not  money  or  fti- 
pend  to  be  the  beft  encouragement  of  a  true  paftor,  yet  therein  alfo  have  not  been  wanting 
nor  intend  to  be,  they  doubt  not  then  to  affirm  themfelves,  not  the  fubverters,  but  the 
maintainers  and  defenders  of  true  religion  ;  which  of  itfelf  and  by  confequence  is  the  fureft 
and  the  ftrongeft  fubverfion,|  not  only  of  all  falfe  ones,  but  of  irreligion  and  atheifm.  For 
“  the  weapons  of  that  warfare,”  as  the  apoftle  teftifies,  who  beft  knew,  “  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  ftrong-holds,  and  all  reafonings,  and- 
every  high  thing  exalted  againft  the  knowledge  of  God,  furprifing  every  thought  unto  the 
obedience  of  Chrift,  and  eafily  revenging  all  difobedience,”  a  Cor.  x.  What  minifter  or 
clergyman  that  either  understood  his  high  calling,  or  fought  not  to  eredt  a  fecular  and 
carnal  tyranny  over  fpiritual  things,  would  negleCt  this  ample  and  fublime  power  conferred 
upon  him,  and  come  a  begging  to  the  weak  hand  of  magiftracy  for  that  kind  of  aid  which 
the  magiftrate  hath  no  commiffion  to  afford  him,  and  in  the  way  he  feeks  it  hath  been 
always  found  helplefs  and  unprofitable.  Neither  is  it  unknown,  or  by  wifeft  men  unob- 
ferved,  that  the  Church  began  then  moft  apparently  to  degenerate,  and  go  to  ruin,  when 
fhe  borrowed  of  the  civil  power  more  than  fair  encouragement  and  protection  ;  more  than 
which  Chrift  himfelf  and  his  Apoftles  never  required.  To  fay  therefore,  that  we  protect  and 
invite  all  falfe  religions,  with  irreligion  alfo  and  atheifm,  becaufe  we  lend  not,  or  rather  mif- 
apply  not  the  temporal  power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain,  the  Sloth,  the  fpleen,  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  church-men,  in  the  execution  of  fpiritual  discipline,  over  thofe  within  their 
-charge,  or  thofe  without,  is  an  imputation  that  may  be  laid  as  well  upon  the  beft-re- 
gulated  States  and  governments  through  the  world  :  Who  have  been  fo  prudent  as  never 
to  employ  the  civil  fword  further  than  the  edge  of  it  could  reach,  that  is,  to  civil  offences 
only  ;  proving  always  againft  objects  that  were  fpiritual  a  ridiculousw  eapon.  Our  pro¬ 
tection  therefore  to  men  in  civil  matters  unoffenfive  we  cannot  deny ;  their  confciences  we 
leave,  as  not  within  our  cognizance,  to  the  proper  cure  of  inftrudtion,  praying  for  them. 
Neverthelefs,  if  any  be  found  among  us  declared  atheifts,  malicious  enemies  of  God,  and 
of  Chrift ;  the  parliament,  I  think,  profeffes  not  to  tolerate  fuch,  but  with  all  befitting 
endeavours  to  fupprefs  them.  Otherways  to  proteCt  none  that  in  a  larger  fenfe  may  be 
taxed  of  irreligion  and  atheifm,  may  perhaps  be  the  ready  way  to  exclude  none  fooner  out 
of  protection,  than  thofe  themfelves  that  moft  accufe  it  to  be  fo  general  to  others.  Laftly* 
that  we  invite  fuch  as  thefe,  or  incourage  them,  is  a  meer  Slander  without  proof 

He  tells  us  next,  that  they  have  murthered  the  king.  And  they  deny  not  to  have 
juftly  and  undauntedly,  as  became  the  parliament  of  England,  for  more  blood-Shed  and 
other  heinous  crimes  than  ever  king  of  this  land  was  guilty  of,  after  open  trial,  punifh- 
ed  him  with  death.  A  matter  which  to  men  whofe  ferious  confideration  thereof  hath 
left  no  certain  precept,  or  example  undebated,  is  fo  far  from  giving  offence,  that  we 
implore  and  befeech  the  divine  majefty  fo  to  uphold  and  fupport  their  fpirits  with  like 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  that  all  their  enfuing  aCtions  may  correfpond  and  prove 
worthy  that  impartial  ^and  noble  piece  of  juftice,  wherein  the  hand  of  God  appeared  fo 
evidently  on  our  fide.  Weffhadknot  then  need  to  fear  what  all  the  rout  and  faCtion  of 
men  bafely  principled  can  do  againft  us. 

The  end  of  our  proceedings,  which  he  takes  upon  him  to  have  difcovered,  “  the 
changing  forfooth  of  monarchy  into  anarchy,”  founds  fo  like  the  fmattering  of  fome  raw 
politician,  and  the  overworn  objection  of  every  trivial  talker,  that  we  leave  him  in  the 
number.  But  feeing  in  that  which  follows  he  contains  not  himfelf,  but  contrary  to  what 
a  gentleman  Should  know  of  civility,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a  perfon, 
whofe  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies  more  noble  than  himfelf  have  both  honoured 
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and  feared  ;  to  affert  his  good  name  and  reputation,  of  whofe  fervice  the  commonwealth 
receives  fo  ample  fatisfa&ion,  it  is  anfwered  in  his  behalf,  that  Cromwell  whom  he  cou¬ 
ples  with  a  name  of  fcorn,  hath  done  in  few  years  more  eminent  and  remarkable  deeds 
whereon  to  found  nobility  in  his  houfe,  though  it  were  wanting,  and  perpetual  renown 
to  pofterity,  than  Ormond  and  all  his  anceflors  put  together  can  fhew  from  any  record 
of  their  Irifh  exploits,  the  widefl  feene  of  their  glory. 

He  paffes  on  his  groundlefs  conjectures,  that  the  aim  of  this  parliament  may  be  per¬ 
haps  to  fet  up  firft  an  elective  kingdom,  and  after  that  a  perfeCt  Turkifh  tyranny.  Of 
the  former,  we  fuppofe  the  late  aft  againft  monarchy  will  fuffice  to  acquit  them.  Ot 
the  latter,  certainly  there  needed  no  other  pattern  than  that  tyranny  which  was  fo  long 
modelling  by  the  late  king  himfelf,  with  Strafford,  and  that  arch-prelate  of  Canterbury, 
his  chief  inflruments  ;  whofe  defigns  God  hath  diffipated.  Neither  is  it  any  new  project  of 
the  monarchs,  and  their  courtiers  in  thefe  days,  though  c'nriflians  they  would  be  thought, 
to  endeavour  the  introducing  of  a  plain  Turkifh  tyranny.  Witnefs  that  confultation 
had  in  the  court  of  France  under  Charles  the  IXth  at  Blois,  wherein  Poncet,  a  certain 
court-projeftor,  brought  in  fecretly  by  the  chancellor  Biragha,  after  many  praifes  of 
the  Ottoman  government,  propofes  means  and  ways  at  large,  in  prefence  of  the  king, 
the  queen  regent,  and  Anjou  the  king’s  brother,  how  with  belt  expedition,  and  leaft 
noife  the  Turkifh  tyranny  might  be  fet  up  in  France.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  de- 
fign  of  bringing  in  that  tyranny,  is  a  monarchical  defign,  and  not  of  thofe  who  have 
diflolved  monarchy. 

As  for  parliaments  by  three  eflates,  we  know  that  a  parliament  fignifies  no  more  than 
the  fupreme  and  general  council  of  a  nation,  confifting  of  whomfoever  chofen  and  afiem- 
bled  for  the  publick  good ;  whiclj  was  ever  praftifed,  and  in  all  fojts  of  government, 
before  the  word  Parliament,  or  the  formality,  or  the  poflibility  of  thofe  three  eflates,  or 
fuch  a  thing  as  a  titular  monarchy  had  either  name  or  being  in  the  world.  The  original 
of  all  which  we  could  produce  to  be  far  newer  than  thofe  “  all  Ages”  which  he  vaunts  of, 
and  by  fuch  firft  invented  and  contrived,  whofe  authority,  though  it  were  Charles  Mar- 
tell,  ftands  not  fo  high  in  our  repute,  either  for  himfelf,'  or  the  age  he  lived  in,  but  that 
with  as  good  warrant  we  may  recede  from  what  he  ordained,  as  he  ordain  what  before 
was  not. 

But  whereas  befides  he  is  bold  to  alledge  that  of  the  three  eflates  there  remains  onF 
a  fmall  number,  and  they  the  “  Dregs  and  feum  of  the  houfe  of  commons  this  reproach 
and  in  the  mouth  of  an  Irifhman,  concerns  not  them  only  ;  but  redounds  to  apparent 
difhonour  of  the  whole  Englifh  nation.  Doubtlefs  there  mufl  be  thought  a  great  fcar- 
city  in  England  of  perfons  honourable  and  deferving,  or  elfe  of  judgment,  or  fo  much 
as  honefly  in  the  people,  if  thofe  whom  they  efleem  worthy  to  fit  in  parliament,  be  no  * 
better  than  feum  and  dregs  in  the  Irifh  dialed!.  But  of  fuch  like  fluff  we  meet  not  any 
where  with  more  excrefcence  than  in  his  own  lavifh  pen  ;  which  feeling  itfelf  loofe  with 
out  the  reins  of  diferetion,  rambles  for  the  mofl  part  beyond  all  fobernefs  and  civility 
In  which  torrent  he  goes  on  negotiating  and  cheapning  the  loyalty  of  our  faithful  gc 
vernor  of  Dublin,  as  if  the  known  and  tried  conflancy  of  that  valiant  gentleman  were  to 
be  bought  with  court-fumes. 

He  lays  before  him,  that  ‘  there  remains  now  no  other  liberty  in  the  fubjedl  but  tc 
profefs  blafphemous  opinions,  to  revile  and  tread  under  foot  magiflracy,  to  murther  ma- 
giflrates,  to  opprefs  and  undo  all  that  are  not  like-minded  with  us.  Forgetting  in  the  meai 
while  himfelf  to  be  in  the  head  of  a  mixed  rabble,  part  papifls,  part  fugitives,  ar 
part  favages,  guilty  in  the  highefl  degree  of  all  thefe  crimes.  What  more  blafphcm. 
not  opinion,  but  whole  religion,  than  popery,  plunged  into  idolatrous  and  cereir • 
fuperflition,  the  very  death  ot  all  true  religion  ;  figured  to  us  by  the  feripture  itfe’ 
the  fhape  of  that  beaft,  full  of  the  names  of  Blafphemy,  which  we  mention  to  hi 
to  one  that  would  be  counted  proteflant,  and  had  his  breeding  in  the  houfe  of  a  bi 
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And  who  are  thofe  that  have  trod  under  foot  magiftracy,  murdered  magiftrates,  op- 
preffed  and  undone  all  that  fided  not  with  them,  but  the  Irifh  rebels,  in  that  horrible 
confpiracy,  for  which  Ormond  himfelf  hath  either  been  or  feemed  to  be  their  enemy, 
though  now  their  ringleader.  And  let  him  afk  the  jefuits  about  him,  whether  it  be  not 
their  known  dodtrine  and  alfo  practice,  not  by  fair  and  due  procefs  of  juftice  to  punifh 
kings  and  magiftrates,  which  we  difavow  not,  but  to  murder  them  in  the  bafeft  and  moft 
affaffinous  manner,  if  their  church- intereft  fo  require.  There  will  not  need  more  words 
to  this  windy  railer,  convidted  openly  of  all  thofe  crimes  which  he  fo  confidently,  and 
yet  falfiy  charges  upon  others. 

We  have  now  to  deal,  though  in  the  fame  country,  with  another  fort  of  adverfaries, 
in  fhow  far  different,  in  lubftance  much-what  the  fame.  Thefe  write  themfelves  the 
prefoytery  of  Belfaft,  a  place  better  known  by  the  name  of  a  late  barony,  than  by  the 
fame  of  thefe  men’s  dodtrine  or  ecclefiaftical  deeds  whofe  obfcurity  till  now  never  came 
to  our  hearing.  And  Purely  we  fhould  think  this  their  reprefentment  far  beneath  confi- 
derable,  who  have  negledted  and  paft  over  the  like  unadvifednefs  of  their  fellows  in 
other  places  more  near  us,  were  it  not  to  obferve  in  fome  particulars  the  fympathy,  good 
intelligence,  and  joint  pace  which  they  go  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  their  copartning 
rebels  in  the  fouth,  driving  on  the  fame  intereft  to  lofe  us  that  kingdom,  that  they  may 
gain  it  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  Ihare  in  the  fpoil :  though  the  other  be  open  enemies,  thefe 
pretended  brethren. 

The  introduction  of  their  manifefto  out  of  doubt  muft  be  zealous ;  <c  Their  duty,’* 
they  fay,  “  to  God  and  his  people,  over  whom  he  hath  made  them  overfeers,  and  for 
whom  they  muft  give  account.”  What  mean  thefe  men  ?  Is  the  prefbytery  of  Belfaft* 
a  fmall  town  in  Ulfter,  of  fo  large  extent,  that  their  voices  cannot  ferve  to  teach  duties 
in  the  congregation  which  they  overfee,  without  fpreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts 
far  beyond  the  diocefs  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written  reprefentation,  under  the 
fubtle  pretence  of  feeding  their  own  flock  ?  Or  do  they  think  to  overfee,  or  undertake 
to  give  an  account  for  all  to  whom  their  paper  fends  greeting  ?  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Ephefus  thinks  it  fufficient  to  give  charge,  “  That  they  take  heed  to  themfelves  and  to 
the  flock  over  which  they  were  made  overfeers  •,  beyond  thofe  bounds  he  enlarges  not 
their  commiflion.  And  furely  when  we  put  down  bifhops  and  put  up  prefbyters,  which 
the  moft  of  them  have  made  ufe  of  to  enrich  and  exalt  themfelves,  and  turn  the  firft 
heel  againft  their  benefadtors,  we  did  not  think  that  one  claffic  fraternity  fo  obfcure  and 
fo  remote,  fhould  involve  us  and  all  ftate-affairs,  within  the  cenfure  and  jurifdidtion  of 
Belfaft,  upon  pretence  of  overfeeing  their  own  charge. 

We  very  well  know  that  church-cenfures  are  limited  to  church- matters,  and  thefe 
within  the  compafs  of  their  own  province,  or  to  fay  more  truly  of  their  own  congrega¬ 
tion  :  that  affairs  of  ftate  are  not  for  their  meddling,  as  we  could  urge  even  from  their 
own  invedtives  and  prcteftations  againft  the  bifhops,  wherein  they  tell  them  with  much 
fervency,  that  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  neither  by  that  function,  nor  any  other  which  they 
ought  accept,  have  the  leaft  warrant  to  be  pragmatical  in  the  ftate. 

And  furely  in  vain  were  bifhops  for  thefe  and  other  caufes  forbid  to  fit  and  vote  in 
the  houfe,  if  thefe  men  out  of  the  houfe,  and  without  vote  fhall  claim  and  be  permit- 
ed  more  licence  on  their  prefbyterial  ftools,  to  breed  continual  difturbance  by  interpo  • 
fing  in  the  commonwealth.  But  feeing  that  now,  fince  their  heaving  out  the  prelates 
to  heav.q  in  themfelves,  they  devife  new  ways  to  bring  both  ends  together,  which  will 
never  meet  j  that  is  to  fay,  their  former  dodtrine  with  their  prefent  doings,  as  “  that  they 
cannot  elfe  teach  magiftrates  and  fubjedts  their  duty,  and  that  they  have  befides  a  right 
themfelves  to  fpeak  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  :  Let  them  know  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  general  exhortation  to  juftice  and  obedience,  which  in  this 
point  is  the  utmoft  of  their  duty,  and  the  ftate-dilputes  wherein  they  are  now  grown  fuch 
bufy-bodies,  to  preach  of  titles,  interefts  and  alterations  in  government ;  more  than  our 
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Saviour  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  apoftles  ever  took  upon  them,  though  the  title  both  of 
Csefar  and  of  Herod,  and  what  they  did  in  matters  of  ftate,  might  have  then  admitted 
controverfy  enough. 

Next,  for  their  civil  capacities,  we  are  fure  that  pulpits  and  church-aftemblies,  whe¬ 
ther  claflical  or  provincial,  never  were  intended  or  allowed  by  wife  magiftrates,  no  nor 
by  him  that  fent  them,  to  advance  fuch  purpofes,  but  that  as  members  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  they  ought  to  mix  with  other  commoners,  and  in  that  temporal  body  to  afllime 
nothing  above  other  private  perfons,  or  otherwife  than  in  a  ufual  and  legal  manner  :  not 
by  diftinft  remonftrances  and  reprefentments,  as  if  they  were  a  tribe  and  party  by  them- 
felves,  which  is  the  next  immediate  way  to  make  the  church  lift  a  horn  againft  the 
ftate,  and  claim  an  abfolute  and  undepending  jurifdiftion,  as  from  like  advantage  and 
occafion  (to  the  trouble  of  all  Chriftendom)  the  pope  hath  for  many  ages  done  ;  and  not 
only  our  bifhops  were  climbing  after  him,  but  pur  prefbyters  alfo,  as  by  late  experiment 
we  find.  Of  this  reprefentation  therefore  we  can  efteem  and  judge  no  other  than  of  a 
flanderous  and  feditious  libel,  fent  abroad  by  a  fort  of  incendiaries  to  delude  and  make 
the  better  way  under  the  cunning  and  plaufible  name  of  a  prefbytery. 

A  fecond  reafon  of  their  reprefenting  is,  “  that  they  confider  the  dependance  of  that 
kingdom  upon  England,  which  is  another  lhamelefs  untruth  that  ever  they  confidered  *, 
as  their  own  aftions  will  declare,  by  conniving,  and  in  their  filence  partaking  with  thofe 
in  Ulfter,  whole  obedience,  by  what  we  have  yet  heard,  ftands  dubious,  and  with  an 
eye  of  conformity  rather  to  the  north,  than  to  that  part  where  they  owe  their  fubjeftion; 
and  this  in  all  likelihood  by  the  inducement  and  inftigation  of  thefe  reprefenters :  who 
are  fo  far  from  confidering  their  dependance  on  England,  as  to  prefume  at  every  word 
to  term  proceedings  of  parliament,  tc  the  infolencies  of  a  Sectarian  party,  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  men.’®  Defpifing  dominion,  and  fpeaking  evil  of  dignities,  which  hypocritically 
they  would  feem  to  difiuade  others  from ;  and  not  fearing  the  due  correction  of  their 
fuperiors,  that  may  in  fit  feafon  overtake  them.  Whenas  the  leaft  confideration  of  their 
dependance  on  England,  would  have  kept  them  better  in  their  duty. 

The  third  reafon  which  they  ufe,  makes  againft  them  ;  the  remembrance  how  God 
punifhed  the  contempt  of  their  warning  laft  year  upon  the  breakers  of  covenant, 
whenas  the  next  year  after  they  forget  the  warning  of  that  punifhment  hanging  over 
their  own  heads  for  the  very  fame  tranfgreflion,  their  manifeft  breach  of  covenant  by 
this  feditious  reprefentation,  accompanied  with  the  doubtful  obedience  of  that  province 
which  reprefents  it. 

And  thus  we  have  their  preface  fupported  with  three  reafons  ;  two  of  them  notorious 
falfities,  and  the  third  againft  themfelves  ;  and  two  examples,  ‘  the  Province  of  London, 
and  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Kirk-Afiembly.  But  certain,  if  canonical  examples  bind 
not,  much  lefs  do  apocryphal. 

Proceeding  to  avouch  the  truft  put  upon  them  By  God,  which  is  plainly  proved  to  be 
none  of  this  nature,  tc  they  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  fowers  of  fedition,  or  authors 
of  divifive  motions ;  their  record,  they  fay,  is  in  Heaven,”  and  their  truth  and  honefty 
no  man  knows  where.  For  is  not  this  a  lhamelefs  hypocrify,  and  of  meer  wolves  in 
Iheeps  cloathing,  to  fow  fedition  in  the  ears  of  all  men,  and  to  face  us  down  to  the 
very  aft,  that  they  are  authors  of  no  fuch  matter  ?  But  let  the  fequel  both  of  their  pa¬ 
per,  and  the  obedience  of  the  place  wherein  they  are,  determine. 

Nay,  while  we  are  yet  writing  thefe  things,  and  foretelling  all  men  the  rebellion 
which  was  even  then  defigned  in  the  clofe  purpofe  of  thefe  unhallowed  prieftfings,  at  the 
very  time  when  with  their  lips  they  difclaimed  all  fowing  of  fedition,  news  is  brought, 
and  too  true,  that  the  Scotilh  inhabitants  of  that  province  are  aftually  revolted,  and 
have  not  only  befieged  in  London-Derry  thofe  forces  which  were  to  have  fought  againft 
Ormond  and  the  Irifh  rebels  •,  but  have  in  a  manner  declared  with  them,  and  begun  open 
war  againft  the  parliament,  and  all  this  by  the  incitement  and  illufions  of  that  unchrif- 
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tian  fynagogue  ac  Belfaft,  who  yet  dare  charge  the  parliament,  “  that  notwithftanding 
fpecious  pretences,  yet  their  actings  do  evidence  that  they  love  a  rough  garment  to  de¬ 
ceive.”  The  deceit  we  own  not,  but  the  companion,  by  what  at  firft  fight  may  feem 
alluded,  we  accept :  For  that  hairy  roughnefs  afiumed,  won  Jacob  the  birthright  both 
temporal  and  eternal ;  and  God  we  trull  hath  fo  difpofed  the  mouth  of  thefe  Balaams, 
that  coming  to  curfe,  they  have  Humbled  into  a  kind  of  blefiing,  and  compared  our  abl¬ 
ings  to  the  faithful  acl  of  that  patriarch. 

But  if  they  mean,  as  more  probably  their  meaning  was,  that  “  rough  Garment  fpo- 
ken  of  Zach.  xiii.  4.  we  may  then  behold  the  pitiful  ftore  of  learning  and  theology, 
v/hich  thele  deceivers  have  thought  fufficient  to  uphold  their  credit  with  the  people,  who, 
though  the  rancour  that  leavens  them  have  fomewhat  quickned  the  common  drawling 
of  their  pulpit  elocution,  yet  for  want  of  Hock  enough  in  fcripture-phrafe  to  ferve  the 
necefTary  ufes  of  their  malice,  they  are  become  fo  liberal,  as  to  part  freely  with  their 
own  budge-gowns  from  off  their  backs,  and  bellow  them  on  the  magillrate  as  a  rough 
Garment  to  deceive  ;  rather  than  not  be  furnifhed  with  a  reproach,  though  never  fo  im¬ 
proper,  never  fo  obvious  to  be  turned  upon  themfelves.  For  but  with  half  an  eye  call 
upon  that  text,  any  man  will  foon  difcern  that  rough  Garment  to  be  their  own  coat, 
their  own  livery,  the  very  badge  and  cognizance  of  fuch  falfe  prophets  as  themfelves. 
Who,  when  they  underftand,  or  ever  ferioufiy  mind  the  beginning  of  that  4th  verfe* 
may  “  be  afhamed  every  one  of  his  lying  vifion,”  and  may  juflly  fear  that  foregoing  de¬ 
nouncement  to  fuch  “  as  fpeak  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  verf.  4.  lurking  under  the 
rough  Garment  of  outward  rigour  and  formality,  whereby  they  cheat  the  fimple.  So 
that  “  this  rough  Garment  to  deceive,”  we  bring  ye  once  again,  grave  Sirs,  into  your 
own  vellry  ;  or  with  Zachary  lhall  not  think  much  to  fit  it  to  your  own  fhoulders. 
To  bellow  ought  in  good  earned:  on  the  magillrate,  we  know  your  claflic  priefllhip  is 
too  gripple,  for  ye  are  always  begging  :  and  for  this  rough  gown  to  deceive,  we  are 
confident  ye  cannot  fpare  it ;  it  is  your  Sunday’s  gown,  your  every  day  gown,  your  only 
gown,  the  gown  of  your  faculty^  your  divining  gown  ;  to  take  it  from  ye  were  facrilege. 
Wear  it  therefore,  and  poftefs  it  yourfelves,  moll  grave  and  reverend  Carmelites,  that 
all  men  both  young  and  old,  as  we  hope  they  will  fhortly,  may  yet  better  know  ye,  and 
dillinguifh  ye  by  it ;  and  give  to  your  rough  gown,  where-ever  they  meet  it,  whether  in 
pulpit,  clafTis,  or  provincial  fynod,  the  precedency  and  the  pre-eminence  of  deceiving. 

They  charge  us  next  that  we  have  broken  the  covenant,  and  loaden  it  with  flighting 
reproaches.  For  the  reproaching,  let  them  anfwer  that  are  guilty,  whereof  the  Hate  we 
are  fure  cannot  be  accufed.  For  the  breaking,  let  us  hear  wherein.  “  In  labouring,” 
fay  they,  “  to  eftablifh  by  law  a  univerfal  toleration  of  all  religions.”  This  touches  not 
the  Hate  ;  for  certainly  were  they  fo  minded,  they  need  not  labour  it,  but  do  it,  having 
power  in  their  hands ;  and  we  know  of  no  a£l  as  yet  palled  to  that  purpole.  But  fuppofe 
it  done,  wherein  is  the  covenant  broke  ?  The  covenant  enjoins  us  to  endeavour  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  firft  of  popery  and  prelacy,  then  of  herefy,  fchifm,  and  prophanenefs,  and 
whatfoever  fliail  be  found  contrary  to  found  dodlrine  and  the  power  ol  godlinefs.  And 
this  we  ceafe  not  to  do  by  all  efredtual  and  proper  means :  But  thefe  divines  might  know 
that  to  extirpate  all  thefe  things  can  be  no  work  of  the  civil  fword,  but  of  the  fpiritual, 
which  is  the  word  of  God. 

No  man  well  in  his  wits,  endeavouring  to  root  up  weeds  cut  of  his  ground,  inftead  of 
ufing  the  fpade  will  take  a  mallet  or  a  beetle.  Nor  doth  the  covenant  any  way  engage  us 
to  extirpate,  or  to  profecute  the  men,  but  the  herefies  and  errors  in  them,  which  we  tell 
thefe  divines  and  the  reft  that  underftand  not,  belongs  chiefly  to  their  own  fundlion,  in 
the  diligent  preaching  and  infilling  upon  found  dodlrine,  in  the  confuting,  not  the  railing 
down  errors,  encountering  both  in  public  and  private  conference,  and  by  the  power  of 
truth  not  of  perfecution,  fubduing  thofe  authors  of  heretical  opinions,  and  laftly  in  the 
fpiritual  execution  of  Church-difcipline  within  their  own  congregations.  In.  all  thefe 
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ways  we  fhall  affift  them,  favour  them,  and  as  far  as  appertains  to  us  join  with  them,  and 
moreover  not  tolerate  the  free  exercife  of  any  religion,  which  fhall  be  found  abfolutely 
contrary  to  found  dodtrine  or  the  power  of  god linefsj  for  the  confcience,  we  mull  have 
patience  till  it  be  within  our  verge.  And  thus  doing,  we  Ural!  believe  to  have  kept 
exactly  all  that  is  required  from  us  by  the  Covenant.  Whilft  they  by  their  feditious 
pradtices  againft  us,  than  which  nothing  for  the  prefent  can  add  more  affiftance  or  ad¬ 
vantage  to  thofe  bloody  rebels  and  papifts  in  the  fouth,  will  be  found  molt  pernicious 
covenant- breakers  themfelves,  and  as  deep  in  that  guilt  as  thofe  of  their  own  nation  the 
laft  year-,  the  warning  of  whofe  ill  fuccefs  like  men  hardned  for  the  fame  judgment,  they 
miferably  pervert  to  an  incouragement  in  the  fame  offence,  if  not  a  far  worfe  :  For  now 
they  have  joined  intereft  with  the  Irifh  Rebels,  who  have  ever  fought  againft  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  whereas  their  countrymen  the  year  before  made  the  covenant  their  plea.  But  as  it 
is  a  peculiar  mercy  of  God  to  his  people,  while  they  remain  his,  to  preferve  them  from 
wicked  confederations  :  fo  it  is  a  mark  and  punifhment  of  Hypocrites,  to  be  driven  at 
length  to  mix  their  caufe,  and  the  intereft  of  their  Covenant  with  God’s  enemies. 

And  whereas  they  affirm,,  that  the  tolerating  of  all  religions  in  the  manner  that  we  to¬ 
lerate  them,  is  an  innovation  ;  we  muft  acquaint  them  that  we  are  able  to  make  it  good, 
if  need  be,  both  by  Scripture  and  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  the  frequent  affertion  of 
whole  Churches  and  proteftant  ftates  in  their  remonftrances  and  expoftulations  againft  the 
popiffi  tyranny  over  fouls.  And  what  force  of  argument  do  thele  dodtors  bring  to  the 
contrary  ?  But  we  have  long  obferved  to  what  pafs  the  bold  ignorance  and  floth  of  cur 
clergy  tends  no  left  now  than  in  the  bifhops  days,  to  make  their  bare  fayings  and  cenfurcs 
authentic  with  the  people,  though  deftitute  of  any  proof  or  argument.  But  thanks  be  to 
God,  they  are  difcerned  1 

Their  next  impeachment  is,  “that  we  oppofe  the  prefbyterial  government,  the  hedge 
and  bulwark  of  religion.”  Which  all  the  land  knows  to  be  a  moft  impudent  falfehood, 
having  eftabliffied  it  with  all- freedom,  wherever  it  hath  been  defired.  Neverthelefs,  as 
we  perceive  it  afpiring  to  be  a  compulfive  power  upon  all  without  exception  in  parochial, 
claffical,  and  provincial  hierarchies,  or  to.  require  thefleffily  arm  of  magiftracy  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  fpiritual  difcipline,  to  puniffi  and  amerce  by  any  corporal  infliction  thole 
whofe  confciences  cannot  be  edified  by  what  authority  they  are  compelled,  we  hold  it  no 
more  to  be  “  the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  religion,”  than  the  popifh  or  prelatical  courts,  or 
the  Spaniffi  Inquifition. 

But  we  are  told,  “  we  embrace  paganifm  and  judaifm  in  the  arms  of  toleration.  A. 
moft  audacious  calumny  !  And  yet.  while  we  deteft  Judaifm,  we  know  ourfeives  com¬ 
manded  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  to  relpedt  the  Jews,  and  by  all  means  to  endeavour  their 
converfion. 

Neither  was  it  ever  fworn  in  the  Covenant,  to  maintain  a  univerfal  prefbytery  in  Eng~ 
land,  as  they  falfly  alledge,  but  in  Scotland  againft  the  common  enemy,  if  our  aid  were 
called  for  :  being  left  free  to  reform  our  own  country  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and' 
the  example  of  beft  reformed  churches  *,  from  which  rule  we  are  not  yet  departed. 

But  here,  utterly  forgetting  to  be  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  they  prefume  to  open  their 
mouths  not  “  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs,”  as  like  diffemblers  they  pretend,  but  with  as 
much  devilifh  malice,  impudence  and  falffiood,  as  any  Irifh  rebel  could  have  uttered  ; 
and  from  a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland  brand  us  with  the  extirpation  of  law's  and  liberties  ; 
things  which  they  feem  as  little  to  underftand  as  aught  that  belongs  to  good  letters  or 
humanity. 

“  That  we  feized  on  the  perfon  of  the  king  who  was  furrendred  into  our  hands  an 
enemy  and  captive  by  our  own  fubordinate  and  paid  army  of  Scots  in  England.  Next, 
44  our  imprifoning  many  members  of  the  houfe.”  As  if  it  were  impoffible  they  fhouLd 
deferve  it,  confpiring  and  bandying  againft  the  public  good  ;  which  to  the  other  part  ap¬ 
pearing,  and,  with  the  power  they  had,  not  refilling,  had  been  a  manifeft  defertion  of 
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their  truft  and  duty.  No  queftion  but  it  is  as  good  and  neceiTary  to  expel  rotten  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  the  houfe,  as  to  banifh  delinquents  out  of  the  land  :  and  the  reafon  holds  as 
well  in  forty  as  in  five.  And  if  they  be  yet  more,  the  more  dangerous  is  their  number. 
They  had  no  privilege  to  fit  there,  and  vote  home  the  author,  the  impenitent  author  of 
all  our  miferies  to  freedom,  honour  and  royalty,  for  a  few  fraudulent,  if  not  deftrudtive 
concefiions.  Which  that  they  went  about  to  do,  how  much  more  clear  it  was  to  all  men, 
fo  much  the  more  expedient,  and  important  to  the  commonwealth  was  their  fpeedy  feizure 
and  exclufion  •,  and  no  breach  of  any  juft  privilege,  but  a  breach  of  their  knotted  faction. 
And  here  they  cry  out,  “  an  adtion  without  parallel  in  any  age.”  So  heartily  we  wifh  all 
men  were  unprejudiced  in  all  our  adtions,  as  thefe  illiterate  denouncers  never  parallelled  fo 
much  of  any  age  as  would  contribute  to  the  tithe  of  a  century.  “  That  we  abolifh  parlia¬ 
mentary  power,  and  eftablifh  a  reprefentative  inftead  thereof.”  Now  we  have  the  height 
of  them  •,  thefe  profound  inftrudtors,  in  the  midft  of  their  reprefentation,  would  know 
the  Englilh  of  a  reprefentative,  and  were  perhaps  of  that  claflis,  who  heretofore  were  as 
much  daggered  at  Triennial. 

Their  grand  accufation  is  our  juftice  done  on  the  king,  which  that  they  may  prove  to 
be  “  without  rule  or  example,”  they  venture  all  the  credit  they  have  in  divine  and  human 
hiftory  ;  and  by  the  fame  defperate  boldnefs  detedl  themfelves  to  be  egregious  liars  and 
impoftors,  feeking  to  abufe  the  multitude  with  a  fhow  of  that  gravity  and  learning  which 
never  was  their  portion.  Had  their  knowledge  been  equal  to  the  knowledge  of  any  ftupid 
monk,  or  abbot,  they  would  have  known  at  leaft,  though  ignorant  of  all  things  elfe,  the 
life  and  adts  of  him,  who  firft  inftituted  their  order:  But  thefe  blockifh  prefbyters  of 
Clandeboy  know  not  that  John  Knox,  who  was  the  firft  founder  of  prefbytery  in  Scotland, 
taught  profefiedly  the  dodtrine  of  depofing,  and  of  killing  kings.  And  thus  while  they 
deny  that  any  fuch  rule  can  be  found,  the  rule  is  found  in  their  own  country,  given  them 
by  their  own  firft  prefbyterian  inftitutor  ;  and  they  themfelves, like  irregular  friers  walking 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  their  own  foundation,  deferve  for  fo  grofs  an  ignorance  and  tranf- 
greffion  to  be  difciplined  upon  their  own  ftools.  Or  had  their  reading  in  hiftory  been  any, 
which  by  this  we  may  be  confident  is  none  at  all,  or  their  malice  not  heightened  to  a  blind 
rage,  they  never  would  fo  rafhly  have  thrown  the  dice  to  a  palpable  difcovery  of  their  ig¬ 
norance  and  want  of  fhame.  But  wherefore  fpend  we  two  fuch  precious  things  as  time 
and  reafon  upon  priefts,  the  moft  prodigal  mif-fpenders  of  time,  and  the  fcarceft  owners 
of  reafon  ?  It  is  fufficient  we  have  publifhed  our  defences,  given  reafons,  given  examples 
of  our  juftice  done  *,  books  alfo  have  been  written  to  the  fame  purpofe  for  men  to  look  on 
that  will  *,  that  no  nation  under  heaven  but  in  one  age  or  other  hath  done  the  like.  The 
difference  only  is,  which  rather  feems  to  us  matter  of  glory,  that  they  for  the  moft  part 
have  without  form  of  law  done  the  deed  by  a  kind  of  martial  juftice,  we  by  the  deliberate 
and  well-weighed  fentence  of  a  legal  judicature. 

But  they  tell  us,  “  it  was  againft  the  intereft  and  proteftation  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  And  did  exceeding  well  to  join  thofe  two  together  :  hereby  informing  us  what 
credit  or  regard  need  be  given  in  England  to  a  Scots  proteftation,  ufnered  in  by  a  Scots 
intereft  :  certainly  no  more  than  we  fee  is  given  in  Scotland  to  an  Englilh  declaration,  de¬ 
claring  the  intereft  of  England.  If  then  our  intereft  move  not  them,  why  fhould  theirs 
move  us  ?  If  they  fay,  we  are  not  all  England  ;  we  reply,  they  are  not  all  Scotland  :  nay, 
were  the  laft  year  fo  inconfiderable  a  part  of  Scotland  as  were  beholden  to  this  which  they 
now  term  the  fedtarian  army,  to  defend  and  refcue  them  at  the  charges  of  England  from  a 
Stronger  party  of  their  own  countrymen,  in  whofe  efteem  they  were  no  better  than  fedta- 
rians  themfelves.  But  they  add,  “  it  was  againft  the  former  declarations  of  both  kingdoms,” 
to  feize,  or  proceed  againft  the  king.  We  are  certain  that  no  fuch  declarations  of  both 
kingdoms,  as  derive  not  their  full  force  from  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  covenant,  can 
be  produced. 
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And  if  they  plead  againft  the  covenant,  “  to  preferve  and  defend  his  perfon  ;”  we  afk 
them  briefly  whether  they  take  the  covenant  to  be  abfolute  or  conditional  ?  If  abfolute, 
then  fuppofe  the  king  to  have  committed  all  prodigious  crimes  and  impieties  againfl  God, 
or  nature,  or  whole  nations,  he  rauft  ncverthelefs  be  facred  from  all  violent  touch. 
Which  abfurd  opinion,  how  it  can  live  in  any  man’s  rcafon,  either  natural  or  rectified,  we 
much  marvel :  Since  God  declared  his  anger  as  impetuous  for  the  faving  of  king  Benhadad, 
though  furrendring  himfelf  at  mercy,  as  for  the  killing  of  Naboth.  If  it  be  condition¬ 
al,  in  the  prefervation  and  defence  of  religion,  and  the  people’s  liberty,  then  certainly  to 
take  away  his  life,  being  dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  both  thefe,  was  no  more  a  breach 
of  the  covenant,  than  for  the  fame  reafon  at  Edinburgh  to  behead  Gordon  the  marquefs  of 
Huntley.  By  the  fame  covenant  we  made  vow  to  aflifb  and  defend  all  thofe  that  fhould 
enter  with  us  into  this  league  •,  not  abfolutely,  but  in  the  maintenance  and  purfuing  thereof. 
If  therefore  no  man  elfe  ever  was  fo  mad  as  to  claim  from  hence  an  impunity  from  all 
juftice,  why  fhould  any  for  the  king,  whofe  life  by  other  articles  of  the  fame  covenant, 
was  forfeit  ?  Nay  if  common  fenfe  had  not  led  us  to  fuch  a  clear  interpretation,  the  Scots 
commiflioners  themfelves  might  boaft  to  have  been  our  firft  teachers :  who  when  they 
drew  to  the  malignance  which  brought  forth  that  perfidious  laft  year’s  irruption  againft  all 
the  bands  of  covenant  or  chriftian  neighbourhood,  making  their  hollow  plea  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  majefty’s  perfon,  they  were  conftrained  by  their  own  guiltinefs  to  leave  out 
that  following  morfel  that  would  have  choaked  them,  “  the  prefervation  and  defence 
of  true  religion,  and  our  liberties.”  And  queftionlefs  in  the  prefervation  of  thefe,  we  are 
bound  as  well,  both  by  the  covenant,  and  before  the  covenant,  to  preferve  and  defend  the 
perfon  of  any  private  man,  as  the  perfon  and  authority  of  any  inferior  magiftrate  :  So 
that  this  article,  objected  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  us,  contains  not  an  exception  of 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  authority,  to  do  by  privilege  what  wickednefs  he  lift,  and  be  de¬ 
fended,  as  fome  fancy,  but  an  exprefs  teftification  of  our  loyalty  ;  and  the  plain  words 
without  wrefting  will  bear  as  much,  that  we  had  no  thoughts  againft  his  perfon,  or  juft 
power,  provided  they  might  confift  with  the  prefervation  and  defence  of  true  religion  and 
our  liberties.  But  to  thefe  how  hazardous  his  life  was,  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat  fo  often. 
It  may  fuffice  that  while  he  was  in  cuftody,  where  we  expected  his  repentance,  his  re- 
morfe  at  laft,  and  compafiion  of  all  the  innocent  blood  fhed  already,  and  hereafter  likely, 
to  be  Ihed  for  his  mere  wilfulnefs,  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  our  continual  forbearance, 
our  humbleft  petitions  and  obteftations  at  his  feet,  but  to  fit  contriving  and  fomenting 
new  plots  againfl  us,  and  as  his  own  phrafe  was,  “  playing  his  own  game”  upon  the  mi- 
feries  of  his  people  :  Of  which  we  defire  no  other  view  at  prefent  than  thefe  articles  of 
peace  with  the  rebels,  and  the  rare  game  likely  to  enfue  from  fuch  a  caft  of  his  cards. 
And  then  let  men  reflect  a  little  upon  the  Handers  and  reviles  of  thefe  wretched  priefts, 
and  judge  what  modefty,  what  truth,  what  confcience,  what  any  thing  fit  for  minifters, 
or  we  might  fay  reafonable  men,  can  harbour  in  them.  For  what  they  began  in  fhame- 
lefinefs  and  malice,  they  conclude  in  frenzy :  throwing  out  a  fudden  rhapfody  of  pro¬ 
verbs  quite  from  the  purpofe;  and  with  as  much  comelinefs  as  when  Saul  prophefied. 
For  cafting  off,  as  he  did  his  garments,  all  modefty  and  meeknefs  wherewith  the  language 
of  minifters  ought  to  be  cloathed,  efpecially  to  their  ftipreme  magiftrate,  they  talk  at 
random  of  “  fervants  raging,  fervants  riding,  and  wonder  how  the  earth  can  bear  them.” 
Either  thefe  men  imagine  themfelves  to  be  marveloufly  high  fet  and  exalted  in  the  chair 
of  Belfaft,  to  vouchfafe  the  parliament  of  England  no  better  ftile  than  Servants,  or  elfe  their 
high  notion,  which  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low  as  court  parafitifm  ;  fuppofing  all  men 
to  be  fervants,  but  the  king.  And  then  all  their  pains  taken  to  feem  fo  wife  in  proverbing, 
ferve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  flaves :  and  the  edge  of  their  own  proverb  falls  re- 
verfe  upon  themfelves.  For  as  “  delight  is  not  feemly  for  fools,”  much  lefs  high  words 
to  come  from  bafe  minds.  What  they  are  for  minifters,  or  how  they  crept  into  the  fold, 
whether  at  the  window,  or  through  the  wall,  or  who  fet  them  there  fo  haughty  in  the 
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pontifical  See  of  Belfaft,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  rather  have  caufe  to  wonder,  if  the 
earth  can  bear  this  infufferable  infolency  of  upftarts  •,  who  from  a  ground  which  is  not 
their  own,  dare  fend  fuch  defiance  to  the  fovereign  magiftracy  of  England,  by  whofe  au¬ 
thority  and  in  whofe  right  they  inhabit  there.  By  their  aftions  we  might  rather  judge 
them  to  be  a  generation  of  high-land  thieves  and  red-fhanks,  who  being  neighbourly  ad¬ 
mitted,  not  as  the  Saxons  by  merit  of  their  warfare  againft  our  enemies,  but  by  the  cou'r- 
tefy  of  England  to  hold  pofifeflions  in  our  province,  a  country  better  than  their  own, 
have,  with  worfe  faith  than  thofe  heathen,  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous  guefts  to 
their  belt  friends  and  entertainers.  And  let  them  take  heed,  left  while  their  filence,  as  to 
thefe  matters,  might  have  kept  them  blamelefs  and  fecure  under  thofe  proceedings,  which 
they  fo  feared  to  partake  in,  that  thefe  their  treafonous  attempts  and  practices  have  not 
involved  them  in  a  far  worfe  guilt  of  rebellion  ;  and  (notwithftanding  that  fair  dehorta- 
tory  from  joining  with  malignants)  in  the  appearance  of  a  co-intereft  and  partaking  with 
the  Irifh  rebels  :  Againft  whom,  though  by  themfelves  pronounced  to  be  the  enemies  of 
God,  they  go  not  out  to  battle,  as  they  ought,  but  rather  by  thefe  their  doings  aflift  and 
become  alfociates ! 
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The  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in 

his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 

Prov.  xxviii.  15.  Asa  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear,  fo  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the 
poor  people. 

1 6.  The  prince  that  wanteth  underftanding,  is  alfo  a  great  oppreflor  •,  but  he  that  hateth 
covetoufnefs,  lhall  prolong  his  days. 

1 7.  A  man  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  perfon,  fliall  fly  to  the  pit,  let  no 
man  ftay  him. 

Saluft.  Conjurat.  Catalin. 

Regium  imperium,  quod  initio,  confervandae  libertatis,  ataue  augendse  reipub.  causa 
fuerat,  in  fuperbiam,  dominationemque  fe  convertit. 

Regibus  boni,  quam  mali,  fufpeCtiores  funt,  fetnperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolofa  eft. 

Quidlibet  impune  facere,  hoc  fcilicet  regium  eft. 


Published  by  Authority. 

The  Preface. 

TO  defcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon  falling  from  fo  high  a  dignity,  who 
hath  alfo  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a 
thing  commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  difcourfe  :  Neither  was  it  fond 
ambition,  or  the  vanity  to  get  a  name  prefent  or  with  pofterity,  by  writing  againft  a 
king.  I  never  was  fo  thirfty  after  fame,  nor  fo  deftitute  of  other  hopes  and 
means,  better  and  more  certain  to  attain  it  :  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles 
from  their  favourers  by  writing  againft  private  men,  as  Henry  the  VUIth  did 
againft  Luther  •,  but  no  man  ever  gained  much  honour  by  writing  againft  a  king,  as  not 
ufually  meeting  with  that  force  of  argument  in  fuch  courtly  antagonifts,  which  to  con¬ 
vince  might  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  moft  commonly,  though  ftrong  in  legions, 
are  but  weak  at  arguments ;  as  they  who  ever  have  accuftomed  from  the  cradle  to  ufe 
their  will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reafon  always  as  their  left.  Whence  unexpect¬ 
edly  conftrained  to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adverfaries  : 
Neverthelefs,  for  their  fakes  who  through  cuftom,  fimplicity,  or  want  of  better  teach- 
Vol.  I.  F  f  f  ing. 
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mg,  have  not  more  ferioufly  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  majefty,  and 
admire  them  and  their  doings  as  if  they  breathed  not  the  fame  breath  with  other  mortal 
men,  I  fhall  make  no  fcrupie  to  take  up  (for  it  feems  to  be  the  challenge  both  of  him 
and  all  his  party)  to  take  up  this  gauntlet,  though  a  king’s,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and 
the  commonwealth. 

And  further,  fince  it  appears  manifeftly  the  cunning  drift  of  a  fa&ious  and  defeated 
party,  to  make  the  fame  advantage  of  his  book,  which  they  did  before  of  his  regal 
name  and  authority,  and  intend  it  not  fo  much  the  defence  of  his  former  addons,  as  the 
promoting  of  their  own  future  defigns  •,  (making  thereby  the  book  their  own  rather  than 
the  king’s,  as  the  benefit  now  muff  be  their  own  more  than  his :)  now  the  third  time  to 
corrupt  and  diforder  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  by  new  fuggeftions  and  narrations, 
either  falfly  or  fallacioufiy  reprefenting  the  ftate  of  things  to  the  diflionour  of  this  pre- 
fent  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a  general  peace,  fo  needful  to  this  affiidted  nation, 
and  fo  nigh  obtained  ;  I  fuppofe  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good  deed  rather  to  the 
living,  it  by  better  information  given  them,  or  which  is  enough,  by  only  remembring 
them  the  truth  of  what  they  themfelves  know  to  be  here  mifaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept 
from  entering  the  third  time  unadvifedly  into  war  and  bloodfhed  :  for  as  to  any  moment 
of  folidity  in  the  book  itfelf,  ftuft  with  naught  elfe  but  the  common  grounds  of  tyran¬ 
ny  and  popery,  fugared  a  little  over ;  or  any  need  of  anfwering,  in  refpedt  of  ftaid  and 
well-principled  men,  I  take  it  on  me  as  a  work  affigned  rather,  than  by  me  chofen  or  af- 
fedced  ;  which  was  the  caufe  both  of  beginning  it  fo  late,  and  finifhing  it  fo  leifurely  in 
the  mid  it  of  other  employments  and  diverfions.  And  if  the  late  king  had  thought  fufficient 
thofe  anfwers  and  defences  made  for  him  in  his  life-time,  they  who  on  the  other  fide  accu- 
fed  his  evil  government,  judging  that  on  their  behalf  enough  alfo  hath  been  replied,  the 
heat  of  this  controverfy  was  in  likelihood  drawing,  to  an  end  ;  and  the  further  mention 
of  his  deeds,  not  fo  much  unfortunate  as  faulty,  had  in  tendernefs  to  his  late  fufferings 
been  willingly  forborn  •,  and  perhaps  for  the  prefent  age  might  have  flept  with  him  un¬ 
repeated,  while  his  adverfaries,  calmed  and  afifuaged  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  had 
been  the  lefs  unfavourable  to  his  memory.  But  fince  he  himfelf,  making  new  appeal  to 
truth  and  the  world,  hath  left  behind  him  this  book,  as  the  beft  advocate  and  interpreter  of 
his  own  actions,  and  that  his  friends  by  publifhing,  difperfing,  commending,  and  almoft 
adoring  it,  feem  to  place  therein  the  chief  ftrength  and  nerves  of  their  caufe ;  it  would 
argue  doubtlefs  in  the  other  party  great  deficience  and  diftrufb  of  themfelves,  not  to 
meet  the  force  of  his  reafon  in  any  field  whatfoever,  the  force  and  equipage  of  whofe 
arms  they  have  fo  often  met  vifforioufiy.  And  he  who  at  the  bar  ftood  excepting  againft 
the  form  and  manner  of  his  judicature,  and  complained  that  he  was  not  heard;  neither 
h:  nor  his  friends  fhall  have  that  caufe  now  to  find  fault ;  being  met  and  debated  with  in 
this  open  and  monumental  court  of  his  own  eredhing ;  and  not  only  heard  uttering  his 
whole  mind  at  large,  but  anfwered  :  which  to  do  effedtually,  if  it  be  necefTary  that  to  his 
book  nothing  the  more  refpeff  be  had  for  being  his,  they  of  his  ov/n  party  can  have  no 
juft  reafon  to  exclaim.  For  it  were  too  unreafonable  that  he,  becaufe  dead,  fhould  have 
the  liberty  in  his  book  to  fpeak  all  evil  of  the  parliament  ;  and  they,  becaufe  living, 
fhould  be  expedited  to  have  lefs  freedom,  or  any  for  them,  to  fpeak  home  the  plain 
truth  of  a  full  and  pertinent  reply  :  As  he,  to  acquit  himfelf,  hath  not  fpared  his  adver¬ 
saries  to  load  them  with  all  forts  of  blame  and  accufation,  fo  to  him,  as  in  his  book 
alive,  there  will  be  ufed  no  more  courtfhip  than  he  ufes ;  but  what  is  properly  his  own 
guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  counfeliors  (a  ceremony  ufed  longer  by  the  par¬ 
liament  than  he  himfelf  defired)  fhall  be  laid  here,  without  circumlocutions,  at  his  own 
door.  That  they  who  from  the  firft  beginning,  or  but  now  of  late,  by  what  unnappi- 
nefs  I  know  not,  ate  fo  much  affatuated,  not  with  his  perfon  only,  but  with  his  palpable 
faults,  and  doat  upon  his  deformities,  may  have  none  to  blame  but  their  own  folly,  if 
they  live  and  die  in  fuch  a  ftrooken  bhndncft,  as  next  to  that  of  Sodom  hath  not  hap- 
.pened  to  any  fort  of  men  more  grofs  or  more  mifieading.  Firft 
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Firft  then,  that  fome  men  (whether  this  were  by  him  intended  or  by  his  friends)  have 
by  policy  accomplifhed  after  death  that  revenge  upon  their  enemies  which  in  life  they 
were  not  able,  hath  been  oft  related.  And  among  other  examples  we  find  that  the  lall 
will  of  Caefar  being  read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous  legacies  he  had  bequeathed 
them,  wrought  more  in  that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death,  than  all  the 
art  he  could  ever  ufe  to  win  his  favour  in  his  life-time.  And  how  much  their  intent, 
who  publiflied  thefe  over-late  apologies  and  meditations  of  the  dead  king,  drives  to  the 
fame  end  of  ftirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him  that  honour,  that  affedlion,  and  by  con- 
fequence  that  revenge  to  his  dead  corpie,  which  he  himfelf  living  could  never  gain  to  his 
perfon,  it  appears  both  by  the  conceited  portraiture  before  his  book,  drawn  out  to  the  full 
meafureof  a  mafking  feene,  and  fet  there  to  catch  fools  and  filly  gazers;  and  by  thofe 
Latin  words  after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quae  bella  negarunt  •,  intimating,  that  what  he 
could  not  compafs  by  war,  he  fhould  atchieve  by  his  meditations  :  for  in  words,  which 
admit  of  various  fenfe,  the  liberty  is  ours  to  chufe  that  interpretation  which  may  beft 
mind  us  of  what  our  refflefs  enemies  endeavour,  and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent. 
And  here  may  be  well  obf  rved  the  loofe  and  negligent  curiofity  of  thofe  who  took  upon 
them  to  adorn  the  fett'.ng  out  of  this  book  ;  for  though  the  pidlure  fet  in  front  would  martyr 
him  and  faint  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Latin  motto  in  the  end,  which  they  under- 
ftand  not,  leaves  him,  as  it  were,  a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that  intereft  by  fair  and 
plaufible  words,  which  the  force  of  arms  denied  him.  But  quaint  emblems  and  devices  beg¬ 
ged  from  the  old  pageantry  of  fome  tweltth-nights  entertainment  at  Whitehall,  will  do 
but  ill  to  make  a  faint  or  martyr  :  and  if  the  people  refolve  to  take  him  fainted  at  the 
rate  of  fuch  a  canonizing,  I  fhall  fufpedl  their  calendar  more  than  the  Gregorian,  In 
one  thing  I  mull  commend  his  opennefs  who  gave  the  title  to  this  book,  E.xwv  BecciKiy.^ 
that  is  to  fay,  The  King’s  Image  ;  and  by  the  fhrine  he  dreffes  out  for  him,  certainly 
would  have  the  people  come  and  worfhip  him.  For  which  reafon  this  anfwer  alfo  is  in- 
titled,  Iconoclaftes,  the  famous  furname  of  many  greek  emperors,  who  in  their  zeal  to 
the  command  of  God,  after  long  tradition  of  idolatry  in  the  church,  took  courage  and 
broke  all  fuperftkious  images  to  pieces.  But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  exceffive  in  all 
their  motions,  are  prone  oft  times  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of  idolatry 
in  idolizing  their  kings :  though  never  more  miftaken  in  the  object  of  their  worlhip ; 
heretofore  being  wont  to  repute  for  faints  thofe  faithful  and  couragious  barons  who  loll 
their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war  againfl  tyrants  for  the  common  liberty  ; 
as  Simon  de  Momfort,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  againfl  Henry  the  Illd  ;  Thomas  PJantagcnet 
Earl  of  Lancafter,  againfl  Edward  the  lid.  But  now  with  a  befotted  and  degenerate 
bafenefs  of  fpiric,  except  fome  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old  Englifh  fortitude  and 
love  of  freedom,  and  have  teflined  it  by  their  matchlefs  deeds,  the  reft  embaftardized 
from  the  ancient  noblenefs  of  their  anceftors,  are  ready  to  fall  fiat  and  give  adoration  to 
the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who  hath  offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to 
undermine  our  liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any  Britifh  king  before  him  : 
which  low  dejection  and  debasement  of  mind  in  the  people,  I  muft  confefs  I  cannot  wil¬ 
lingly  aferibe  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  an  Englifnman,  but  rather  to  two  other  caufes : 
firft,  to  the  prelates  and  their  fellow-teachers,  though  of  another  name  and  fed,  whole 
pulpit-fluff,  both  firft  and  laft,  hath  been  the  dodhrine  and  perpetual  infufion  of  fervility 
and  wretchednefs  to  all  their  hearers,  and  their  lives  the  type  of  worldlinefs  and  hypd- 
crify,  without  the  Jeaft  true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteoufnefs,  or  felf-denial  in  their  whole 
practice.  I  attribute  it  next  to  the  fadlious  inclination  of  moil  men  divided  from  the 
public  by  feveral  ends  and  humours  of  their  own.  At  ftrft  no  man  lefts  beloved,  no  man 
more  generally  condemned  than  was  the  king;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his  cuftom 
to  break  parliaments  at  home,  and  either  wilfully  or  weakly  to  betray  proteftants  abroad, 
to  the  beginning  of  thefe  combuftions.  All  men  inveighed  againfl  him;  ali  men,  except 
court- valfals,  oppofed  him  and  his  tyrannical  proceedings ;  the  cry  was  univerfal  ;  and 
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this  full  parliament  was  at  firft  unanimous  in  their  diflike  and  proteftatlon  againft  his 
evil  government.  But  when  they  who  fought  themfelves  and  not  the  public,  began  to 
doubt  that  all  of  them  could  not  by  one  and  the  fame  way  attain  to  their  ambitious  pur- 
pofes,  then  was  the  king,  or  his  name  at  leaft,  as  a  fit  property  firft  made  ufe  of,  his 
doing;  made  the  beft  of,  and  by  degrees  juftified  :  which  begot  him  fuch  a  party  as  af¬ 
ter  many  wiles  and  ftruqglings  with  his  inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at  length  to  fet  up 
his  ftandard  againft  the  parliament :  Whenas  before  that  time,  all  his  adherents,  con¬ 
fiding  moft  of  diflolute  fwordfmen  and  fuburb-royfters,  hardly  amounted  to  the  making 
tip  of  one  ragged  regiment,  ftrong  enough  to  affault  the  unarmed  houfe  of  commons. 
After  which  attempt,  feconded  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  fubjedts,  wherein  he 
hath  fo  far  exceeded  thofe  his  arbitrary  violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  before  hated 
him  for  his  high  mifgovernment,  nay  fought  againft  him  with  difplayed  banners  in  the 
field,  now  applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  the  wifeft  and  moft  religious  prince  that 
lived.  By  fo  ftrange  a  method  amongft  the  mad  multitude  is  a  hidden  reputation 
won,  of  wildom  by  wilfulnefs  and  fubtile  fhifts,  of  goodnefs  by  multiplying  evil,  of 
piety  by  endeavouring  to  root  out  -rue  religion. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved  him,  never  honoured  either 
him  or  his  caufe,  but  as  they  took  him  to  let  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant  defigns  ; 
nor  bemoan  his  lofs  at  all,  but  the  lofs  of  their  own  afpiring  hopes  :  like  thofe  captive 
women,  whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patroclus  in  out¬ 
ward  fhow,  but  indeed  their  own  condition  j 

TlciT^ozXov  7 rgotpoimv,  (rtyuv  3'oIvtuv 
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And  it  needs  muft  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  uninthralied,  that  they  who  in  other 
matters  exprefs  fo  little  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  flhould  in  this  one  particular  outftrip 
all  precifianifm  with  their  fcruples  and  cafes,  and  fill  men’s  ears  continually  with  the  noife 
of  their  confcientious  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  rebels  in  the  mean  while  to  God 
in  all  their  adiions  befide  :  much  lefs  that  they  whofe  profeffed  loyalty  and  allegiance  led 
them  to  diredl  arms  againft  the  king’s  perfon,  and  thought  him  nothing  violated  by  the 
fword  of  hoftility  drawn  by  them  againft  him,  fhould  now  in  earneft  think  him  violated 
by  the  unfparing  fword  of  juftice,  which  undoubtedly  fo  much  the  lefs  in  vain  fhe  bears 
among  men,  by  how  much  greater  and  in  higheft  place  the  offender.  Elfe  juftice, 
whether  moral  or  political,  were  not  juftice,  but  a  falfe  counterfeit  of  that  impartial  and 
godlike  virtue.  The  only  grief  is,  that  the  head  was  not  ftrook  off  to  the  beft  advantage 
and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair :  which  obfervation,  though  made  by  a 
'"common  enemy,  may  for  the  truth  of  it  hereafter  become  a  proverb.  But  as  to  the 
author  of  thefe  foliloquies,  whether  it  were  the  late  king,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  or  ary 
fecret  Coadjutor,  and  fome  ftick  not  to  name  him  •,  it  can  add  nothing,  nor  fhall  take 
from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reafon  which  he  brings.  But  allegations,  not  reafons,  are 
the  main  contents  of  this  book,  and  need  no  more  than  other  contrary  allegations  to  lay 
the  queftion  before  all  men  in  an  even  balance  ;  though  it  were  fuppofed  that  the  tefti- 
mony  of  one  man  in  his  own  caufe  affirming,  could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring  in  doubt 
the  authority  of  a  parliament  denying.  But  if  thefe  his  fair-fpoken  words  fhall  be  here 
fairly  confronted  and  laid  parallel  to  his  own  far  differing  deeds,  manifeft  and  vifible  to 
the  whole  nadon,  then  furely  we  may  look  on  them  who  notwithftanding  fhall  perfift  to 
give  to  bare  words  more  credit  than  to  open  deeds,  as  men  whofe  judgment  was  not  ra¬ 
tionally  evinced  and  perfuaded,  but  fatally  ftupifted  and  bewitched  into  fuch  a  blind  and 
obftinate  belief :  for  whofe  cure  it  may  be  doubted,  not  whether  any  charm,  though  never 
fo  wifely  murmured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  available. 
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I.  Upon  the  king’s  calling  this  laft  parliament. 
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THAT  which  the  king  lays  down  here  as  his  firft  foundation,  and  as  it  were 
the  head  {tone  of  the  whole  ftrudture,  that  “  He  called  this  laft  parliament, 
not  more  by  others  advice,  and  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  than  by  his  own  choice 
and  inclination  is  to  all  knowing  men  fo  apparently  not  true,  that  a  more  unlucky  and 
inaufpicious  fentence,  and  more  betokening  the  downfal  of  his  whole  fabric,  hardly  could 
have  come  into  his  mind.  For  who  knows  not  that  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  beft 
known  either  by  thofe  next  about  him,  and  moft  in  favour  with  him,  or  by  the  current  of 
his  own  adtions  ?  Thofe  neareft  to  this  king,  and  moft  his  favourites,  were  courtiers  and 
prelates  •,  men  whofe  chief  ftudy  was  to  find  out  which  way  the  king  inclined,  and  to 
imitate  him  exaclly  :  Flow  thefe  men  flood  affedted  to  parliaments,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
No  man  but  may  remember  it  was  their  continual  exercife  to  difpute  and  preach 
againft  them  ;  and  in  their  common  difcourfe  nothing  was  more  frequent,  than  that 
“  they  hoped  the  king  fhould  have  now  no  need  of  parliaments  any  more.”  And  this  was 
but  the  copy  which  his  parafites  had  induftrioufly  taken  from  his  own  words  and  adtions, 
who  never  called  a  parliament,  but  to  fupply  his  necefilties  ;  and  having  fupplied  thofe,  as 
fuddenly  and  ignominioufiy  diffolved  it, without  redreffing any  one  grievance  of  the  people:  - 
Sometimes  choofing  rather  to  mifs  of  his  fubfidies,  or  to  raife  them  by  illegal  courfes,  than 
that  the  people  fhould  not  ftill  mifs  of  their  hopes  to  be  relieved  by  parliaments. 

The  firft  he  broke  off  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  for  no  other  caufe  than  to  protedl 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  againft  them  who  had  accufed  him,  befides  other  heinous  crimes,., 
of  no  lefs  than  poifoning  the  deceafed  king  his  father.  And  ftill  the  latter  breaking  was 
with  more  affront  and  indignity  put  upon  the  houfe  and  her  worthieft  members,  than  the 
former.  Infomuch  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  a  proclamation  he  feems  offended 
at  the  very  rumour  of  a  parliament  divulged  among  the  people,  as  if  he  had  taken  it  for 
a  kind  of  flander,  that  men  fhould  think  him  that  way  exorable,  much  lefs  inclined  :  and : 
forbids  it  as  a  prefumption  to  prefcribe  him  any  time  for  parliaments ;  that  is  to  fay, , 
either  by  perfuafion  or  petition,  or  fo  much  as  the  reporting  of  fuch  a  rumour  :  for  other 
manner  of  prefcribing  was  at  that  time  not  fufpecfted.  By  which  fierce  edidt,  the  people, 
forbidden  to  complain,  as  well  as  forced  to  fuffer,  began  from  thenceforth  to  dejpair  of. 
parliaments.  "Whereupon  fuch  illegal  adtions,  and  efpecially  to  get  vaft  fums  of  money, 
were  put  in  pradice  by  the  king  and  his  new  officers,  as  monopolies,  compulfive  knight¬ 
hoods,  coat,  condudt  and  fhip-money,  the  feizing  not  of  one  Naboth’s  vineyard,  but  : 
of  whole  inheritances  under  the  pretence  of  forreft,  or  crown-lands  •,  corruption  and 
bribery  compounded  for,  with  impunities  granted  for  the  future,  as  gave  evident  proof 
that  the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  ftand  with  the  reafon  of  his  affairs  ever  to  recall 
parliaments :  having  brought  by  thefe  irregular  courfes  the  people’s  intereft  and  his  own 
to  fo  diredt  an  oppofition,  that  he  might  forefee  plainly,  if  nothing  but  a  parliament  could 
fave  the  people,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  his  undoing. 

Till  eight  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding  with  a  high  hand  in  thefe  enormities,  and 
having  the  fecond  time  levied  an  injurious  war  againft  his  native  country,  Scotland  ;  and 
finding  all  thofe  other  fhifts  of  raifing  money,  which  bore  out  his  firft  expedition,  now 
to  fail  him,  not  of  his  own  choice  and  inclination,  as  any  child  may  fee,  but  urged  by 
ftrong  neceffities,  and  the  very  pangs  of  ft  ate,  which  his  own  violent  proceedings  had 
brought  him  to,  he  calls  a  parliament ;  firft  in  Ireland,  which  only  was  to  give  him  four 
fubfidies,  and  fo  to  expire  ;  then  in  England,  where  his  firft  demand  was  but  twelve  fub¬ 
fidies,  to  maintain  a  Scots  war,  condemned  and  abominated  by  the  whole  kingdom  : 
promifing  their  grievances  fhould  be  confidered  afterwards.  Which  when  the  parliament, 
who  judged  that  war  it  fell"  one  of  their  main  grievances,  made  no  hafte  to  grant,  not 
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enduring  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will,  or  elfe  fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  he 
breaks  off  the  whole  feflion,  and  difmilTes  them  and  their  grievances  with  fcorn  and 
frustration. 

Much  lefs  therefore  did  he  call  this  laft  parliament  by  his  own  choice  and  inclina¬ 
tion  -,  but  having  firft  tried  in  vain  all  undue  ways  to  procure  money,  his  army  of  their 
■own  accord  being  beaten  in  the  north,  the  lords  petitioning,  and  the  general  voice  of 
the  people  almoft  hilling  him  and  his  ill-aCted  regality  off  the  ftage,  compelled  at  length 
both  by  his  wants,  and  by  his  fears,  upon  mere  extremity  he  fummoned  this  laft  par¬ 
liament.  And  how  is  it  pofiible  that  he  fhould  willingly  incline  to  parliaments,  who 
never  was  perceived  to  call  them  but  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole  national  bribe,  his 
fubfidies ;  and  never  loved,  never  fulfilled,  never  promoted  the  true  end  of  parliaments, 
the  redrefs  of  grievances  •,  but  ftill  put  them  off,  and  prolonged  them,  whether  gratified 
■or  not  gratified  ;  and  was  indeed  the  author  of  all  thofe  grievances  ?  To  fay  therefore  that 
he  called  this  parliament  of  his  own  choice  and  inclination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can 
expeCt  from  the  fequel  of  this  book,  which  ventures  in  the  very  firft  period  to  affront  more 
than  one  nation  with  an  untruth  fo  remarkable  •,  and  prefumes  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  the  people  of  England,  than  the  pope  ever  commanded  from  the  Romifh  laity  ;  or  elfe 
a  natural  fottifhnefs  fit  to  be  abufed  and  ridden  :  While  in  the  judgment  of  wife  men,  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  defence  on  the  avouchment  of  that  which  is  fo  manifeftly  un¬ 
true,  he  hath  given  a  worfe  foil  to  his  own  caufe,  than  when  his  whole  forces  were  at  any 
time  overthrown.  They  therefore  who  think  fuch  great  fervice  done  to  the  king’s  affairs 
"in  publifhing  this  book,  will  find  themfelves  in  the  end  miftaken  ;  if  fenfe  and  right  mind, 
or  but  any  mediocrity  of  knowledge  and  remembrance  hath  not  quite  forfaken  men. 

But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments,  he  affirms  here,  “  to  have  always  thought 
•  the  right  way  of  them  moft  fafe  for  his  crown,  and  beft  pleafing  to  his  people.”  What  he 
thought  we  know  not,  but  that  he  ever  took  the  contrary  way,  we  faw  •,  and  from  his 
own  actions  we  felt  long  ago  what  he  thought  of  parliaments  or  of  pleafing  his  people  :  a 
furer  evidence  than  what  we  hear  now  too  late  in  words. 

He  alledges,  that  “  the  caufe  of  forbearing  to  convene  parliaments  was  the  fparks  which 
Tome  men’s  diftempers  there  ftudied  to  kindle.”  They  were  indeed  not  tempered  to  his 
temper-,  for  it  neither  was  the  law,  nor  the  rule  by  which  all  other  tempers  were  to  be 
tried-,  but  they  were  efteemed  and  chofen  for  the  fitted:  men,  in  their  feveral  counties, 
•to  allay  and  quench  thofe  diftempers  which  his  own  inordinate  doings  had  inflamed.  And 
■  if  that  were  his  refufing  to  convene,  till  thofe  men  had  been  qualified  to  his  temper,  that 
is  to  fay,  his  will,  we  may  eafily  conjecture  what  hope  there  was  of  parliaments,  had  not 
Tear  and  his  infatiate  poverty,  in  the  midft  of  his  exceffive  wealth,  conftrained  him. 

He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  moderation  to  prevent  mifunderftandings.”  And 
wherefore  not  by  their  freedom  and  his  moderation  ?  But  freedom  he  thought  too  high  a 
word  for  them,  and  moderation  too  mean  a  word  for  himfelf :  this  was  not  the  way  to 
prevent  mifunderftandings.  He  ftill  “  feared  pafiion  and  prejudice  in  ether  men  not 
■in  himfelf :  “  and  doubted  not  by  the  weight  of  his  “  own  ”  reafon  to  counterpoife  any 
faction  it  being  fo  eafy  for  him,  and  fo  frequent,  to  call  his  obftinacy  reafon,  and 
other  men’s  reafon,  faCtion.  We  in  the  mean  while  muft  believe,  that  wifdom  and  ail 
■reafon  came  to  him  by  title  with  his  crown  ;  pafiion,  prejudice,  and  faCtion  came  to 
others  by  being  fubjeCts. 

“  He  was  lorry  to  hear  with  what  popular  heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places.” 
Sorry  rather  that  court-letters  and  intimations  prevailed  no  more,  to  divert,  or  to  deter  the 
people  from  their  free  election  of  thofe  men,  whom  they  thought  beft  affeCted  to  religion 
and  their  country’s  liberty,  both  at  that  time  in  danger  to  be  loft.  And  fuch  men  they 
were,  as  by  the  kingdom  were  fent  to  advife  him,  not  fent  to  be  cavilled  at,  becaufe 
cjeCted,  or  to  be  entertained  by  him  with  an  undervalue  and  mifprifion  of  their  temper, 
judgment,  or  afFeCtion.  In  Vain  was  a  parliament  thought  fitteft  by  the  known  laws  of 
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our  nation,  to  advife  and  regulate  unruly  kings,  it  they,  inftead  of  hearkening  to  advice, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  turn  it  off,  and  refufe  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing  their  advifers, 
nor  by  accufing  of  a  popular  heat  thole  that  lawfully  elected  them. 

“  His  own  and  his  children’s  intereft  obliged  him  to  feek,  and  to  preferve  the  love  anci 
welfare  of  his  fubje&s.”  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  the  fame  intereft,  common  to  all  kings, 
was  never  yet  available  to  make  them  all  feek  that,  which  was  indeed  beft  for  themfclves 
and  their  pofterity.  All  men  by  their  owm  and  their  children’s  intereft  are  obliged  to 
honefty  and  juftice  :  but  how  little  that  confideration  works  in  private  men,  how  much 
lefs  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  beft. 

“  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  exceed  their  defires,  did  they 
but  pretend  to  any  modeft  and  fober  fenfe  miftaking  the  whole  bufinefs  of  a  parliament* 
which  met  not  to  receive  from  him  obligations,  but  juftice*  nor  he  to  expedt  from  them 
their  modefty,  but  their  grave  advice,  uttered  with  freedom  in  the  public  caufe.  His 
talk  of  modefty  in  their  defires  of  the  common  welfare,  argues  him  not  much  to  have 
underftood  what  he  had  to  grant,  who  mifconceived  fo  much  the  nature  of  what  they  had 
to  defire.  And  for  fober  fenfe,  the  expreflion  was  too  mean,  and  recoils  with  as  much 
difhonour  upon  himfelf,  to  be  a  king  where  fober  fenfe  could  poflibly  be  fo  wanting  in  a 
parliament. 

“  The  odium  and  offences  which  fome  men’s  rigour,  or  remiffnefs  in  Church  and  flare, 
bad  contracted  upon  his  government,  he  refolved  to  have  expiated  with  better  laws  and 
regulations.”  And  yet  the  worft  of  mifdemeanors  committed  by  the  worft  of  all  his 
favourites  in  the  height  of  their  dominion,  whether  a<5ts  of  rigor  or  remiffnefs,  he  hath 
from  time  to  time  continued,  owned,  and  taken  upon  himfelf  by  public  declarations,  as 
often  as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  his  inftruments  felt  themfelves  overburdened  with  the 
people’s  hatred.  And  who  knows  not  the  fuperftitious  rigour  of  his  Sunday’s  chapel,, 
and  the  licentious  remiffnefs  of  his  Sunday’s  theatre  *  accompanied  with  that  reverend 
ftatute  for  Dominical  jigs  and  maypoles,  publifhed  in  his  own  name,  and  derived  from 
the  example  of  his  father  James  ?  Which  teftifies  all  that  rigor  in  fuperftition,  all  that 
remiffnefs  in  religion  to  have  iffued  out  originally  from  his  own  houfe,  and  from  his  own 
authority.  Much  rather  then  may  thofe  general  mifcarriages  in  ftate,  his  proper  fphere, 
be  imputed  to  no  other  perfon  chiefly  than  to  himfelf.  And  which  of  all  thofe  oppreflive 
aCls  or  impofitions  did  he  ever  difclaim  or  difavow,  till  the  fatal  awe  of  this  parliament 
hung  omenoufly  over  him  ?  Yet  here  he  fmoothly  feeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of  his  evil 
government  upon  his  fubftitutes  and  under-officers  *  and  promifes,  though  much  too  late, 
what  wonders  he  purpofed  to  have  done  in  the  reforming  of  religion  *  a  work  wherein  all 
his  undertakings  heretofore  declare  him  to  have  had  little  or  no  judgment :  Neither  could 
his  breeding,  or  his  courfe  of  life  acquaint  him  with  a  thing  fo  lpirit.ual .  Which  may  well 
aflure  us  what  kind  of  reformation  we  could  expeft  from  him  *  either  fome  politic  form 
of  an  impofed  religion,  or  elfe  perpetual  vexation  and  perfecution  to  all  thofe  that  com¬ 
plied  not  with  fuch  a  form.  The  like  amendment  he  promifes  in  ftate ;  not  a  ftep  further 
“  than  his  reafon  and  confluence  told  him  was  fit  to  be  defired  *  wifhing  he  had  kept  with¬ 
in  thofe  bounds,  and  not  fuffered  his  own  judgment  to  have  been  over-born  in  fome 
things,”  of  which  things  one  was  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  execution.  And  what  fignifies 
all  this,  but  that  ftill  his  refolution  was  the  fame  to  fet  up  an  arbitrary  government  of  his 
own,  and  that  all  Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  to  the  confcience,  judgment,  and 
reafon  of  one  man  *  as  if  thofe  gifts  had  been  only  his  peculiar  and  prerogative,  intailed 
upon  him  with  his  fortune  to  be  a  king  ?  Whenas  doubtlefs  no  man  fo  obftinate,  or  fo 
much  a  tyrant,  but  profeflfes  to  be  guided  by  that  which  he  calls  his  reafon  and  his 
judgment,  tho’  never  fo  corrupted  •,  and  pretends  alfo  his  confcience.  In  the  mean  while, 
for  any  parliament  or  the  whole  nation  to  have  either  reafon,  judgment,  or  confcience  l.y 
this  rule,  was  altogether  in  vain,  if  it  thwarted  the  king’s  will  *  which  was  eafy  lor  hun 
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to  call  by  any  other  plaufible  name.  And  thus  we  find  thefe  fair  and  fpecious  promifes, 
made  upon  the  experience  of  many  hardfufferings,  and  his  moll  mortified  retirements,  being 
throughly  lifted,  to  contain  nothing  in  them  much  different  from  his  former  pradlices,  fo 
crofs  and  fo  averfe  to  all  his  parliaments,  and  both  the  nations  of  this  ifiand.  What  fruits 
they  could  in  likelihood  have  produced  in  his  reftorement,  is  obvious  to  any  prudent  fore- 
fight. 

And  this  is  the  fubftance  of  his  firft  fedtion,  till  we  come  to  the  devout  of  it,  modelled 
into  the  form  of  a  private  pfalter.  Which  they  who  fo  much  admire  the  arch  bifhop’s 
late  breviary,  and  many  others,  as  good  Manuals  and  Hand-maids  of  Devotion,  the  lip- 
work  of  every  prelatical  liturgift,  clapt  together,  and  quilted  out  of  fcripture-phrafe,  with 
as  much  eafe,  and  as  little  need  of  chriftian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
piling  of  any  ordinary  and  faleable  piece  or  Englifh  divinity  that  the  fhops  value.  But  he  who 
from  fuch  a  kind  of  pfalmiftry,  or  any  other  verbal  devotion,  without  the  pledge  and  earneft 
of  fuitable  deeds,  can  be  perfuaded  of  a  zeal  and  true  righteoufnefs  in  the  perfon,  hath  much 
yet  to  learn,  and  knows  not  that  the  deepeft  policy  of  a  tyrant  hath  been  ever  to  counterfeit 
religious.  And  Ariflotle  in  his  politics  hath  mentioned  that-  fpecial  craft  among  twelve 
other  tyrannical  Sophifms.  Neither  want  we  examples  :  Andronicus  Comnenus  the  By¬ 
zantine  emperor,  though  a  moft  cruel  tyrant,  is  reported  by  Nicetas  to  have  been  a  con- 
flant  reader  of  Saint  Paul’s  epiftles ;  and  by  continual  ftudy  had  fo  incorporated  the  phrafe 
and  ftiie  of  that  tranfcendent  apoftle  into  all  his  familiar  letters,  that  the  imuat'on  feemed  to 
vie  with  the  original.  Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive  the  people  of  that  empire,  who  not- 
withftanding  his  faint’s  vizard,  tore  him  to  pieces  for  his  tyranny.  From  ftories  of  this 
nature  both  ancient  and  modern  which  abound,  the  poets  alfo,  and  fome  Englifh,  have 
been  in  this  point  fo  mindful  of  Decorum,  as  to  pufnever  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth 
of  any  perfon  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  fhall  not  inftance  an  abftrufe  author,  wherein  the  king 
might  be  lefs  converfant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  clofet  companion  of  thefe 
his  folitudes,  William  Shakefpeare,  who  introduces  the  perfon  of  Richard  the  Third, 
fpeaking  in  as  high  a  ftrain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any  paffage  of  this 
book,  and  fometimes  to  the  fame  fenfe  and  purpofe  with  fome  words  in  this  place  j 
tc  I  intended,”  faith  he,  “  not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies.”  The  like 
faith  Richard,  A£t  II.  Seen.  i. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englifhman  alive. 

With  whom  my  foul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Other  fluff  of  this  fort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet 
'u fed  not  much  licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  hiftory,  which  delivers  him  a  deep 
diffembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  religion. 

In  praying  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  devotion,  this  king  we  fee  hath  not 
at  all  exceeded  the  word  of  kings  before  him.  But  herein  the  w’orfi:  of  kings,  profeffing 
Chriftianifm,  have  by  far  exceeded  him.  They,  for  aught  we  know,  have  ftill  prayed  their 
■own,  or  at  lead  borrowed  from  fit  authors.  But  this  king,  not  content  with  that  which, 
although  in  a  thing  holy,  is  no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his  own  making  other  men’s 
whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  unhallowed  and  unchriftened  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itfelf, 
by  borrowing  to  a  chriftian  ufe  prayers  offered  to  a  heathen  god.  Who  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  fo  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-feeing  deity,  fo  little  reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
wlsofe  office  is  to  didlate  and  prerent  our  chriftian  prayers,  fo  little  care  of  truth  in  his  iaft 
words,  or  honour  to  himfelf,  or  to  his  friends,  or  fenfe  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  fad  hour 
which  was  upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  pop  into  the  hand  of  that  grave 
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bifhop  who  attended  him,  as  a  fpecial  relique  of  his  faintly  exercifes,  a  Prayer  ftolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god  ;  and  that 
in  no  ferious  book,  but  in  the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  Arcadia  ;  a 
book  in  that  kind  full  of  worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  thoughts  and  duties  not 
worthy  to  be  named  ;  nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  without  good  caution,  much  lefs  in  time  of 
trouble  and  affliction  to  be  a  chriftian’s  prayer-book  ?  It  hardly  can  be  thought  upon 
without  fome  laughter,  that  he  who  had  aCted  over  us  fo  ftately  and  fo  tragically,  fhould 
leave  the  world  at  laft  with  fuch  a  ridiculous  exit,  as  to  bequeath  among  his  deifying  friends 
that  ftood  about  him,  fuch  a  piece  of  mockery  to  be  publifhed  by  them,  as  mult  needs  co¬ 
ver  both  his  and  their  heads  with  fhame  and  confufion.  And  fure  it  was  the  hand  of  God 
that  let  them  fall,  and  be  taken  in  fuch  a  foolifh  trap,  as  hath  expoled  them  to  allderifion, 
if  for  nothing  elfe,  to  throw  contempt  and  difgrace  in  the  fight  of  all  men,  upon  this  his 
idolized  book,  and  the  whole  rofary  of  his  prayers ;  thereby  teftifying  how  little  he  ac¬ 
cepted  them  from  thofe  who  thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than  of  a  buzzard  idol, 
that  would  be  ferved  and  worfhipped  with  the  polluted  trafh  of  romances  and  Arcadias, 
without  difcerning  the  affront  fo  irreligioufly  and  fo  boldly  offered  him  to  his  face. 

Thus  much  be  faid  in  general  to  his  prayers,  and  in  fpecial  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  ufed 
in  his  captivity  ;  enough  to  undeceive  us  whatefteem  we  are  to  fet  upon  the  reft. 

And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have  feen  and  confidered,  and  it  cannot  but  be 
clear  to  all  men,  how  and  for  what  ends,  what  concernments  and  neceffities,  the  late  king 
was  no  way  induced,  but  every  way  conftrained  to  call  this  laft  parliament ;  yet  here  in  his 
firft  prayer  he  trembles  not  to  avouch  as  in  the  ears  of  God,  “  That  he  did  it  with  an  up¬ 
right  intention  to  his  glory,  and  his  people’s  good  of  which  dreadful  atteftation  how  fin- 
cerely  meant,  God,  to  whom  it  was  avowed,  can  only  judge  •,  and  he  hath  judged  already, 
and  hath  written  his  impartial  fentence  in  characters  legible  to  all  chriftendom  j  and  be- 
ftdes  hath  taught  us  that  there  be  fome  whom  he  hath  given  over  to  delufion,  whofe  very 
mind  and  confcience  is  defiled,  of  whom  St.  Paul  to  Titus  makes  mention. 

II.  Upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  Death. 

This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confeffion  of  the  king,  and  the  ftrangeft,  if  it  be 
well  weighed,  that  ever  was  auricular.  For  he  repents  here  of  giving  his  confent, 
though  moft  unwillingly,  to  the  moft  feafonable  and  folemn  piece  of  juflice  that  had  been 
done  of  many  years  in  the  land  :  but  his  foie  confcience  thought  the  contrary.  And  thus 
was  the  welfare,  the  fafety,  and  within  a  little,  the  unanimous  demand  of  three  populous 
nations  to  have  attended  ftill  on  the  fingularity  of  one  man’s  opinionated  confcience  ;  if 
men  had  always  been  fo  tame  and  fpiritlefs,  and  had  not  unexpectedly  found  the  grace  to 
underftand,  that  if  his  confcience  were  fo  narrow  and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  was  not  fit  his 
authority  fhould  be  fo  ample  and  univerfal  over  others  :  for  certainly  a  private  confcience 

forts  not  with  a  public  calling,  but  declares  that  perfon  rather  meant  by  nature  for  a  private 

fortune.  And  this  alfo  we  may  take  for  truth,  that  he  whofe  confcience  thinks  it  fin  to  put 
to  death  a  capital  offender,  will  as  oft  think  it  meritorious  to  kill  a  righteous  perfon.  But 
let  us  hear  what  the  fin  was  that  lay  fo  fore  upon  him  ;  and,  as  his  prayer  given  to  Dr. 
Juxon,  teftifies  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  it  was  his  figning  the  bill  of  Strafford’s  ex¬ 
ecution  :  a  man  whom  all  men  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  impetuous 
inftruments  that  the  king  had  to  advance  any  violent  or  illegal  defign.  He  had  ruled  Ire¬ 
land  and  fome  parts  of  England,  in  an  arbitrary  manner  •,  had  endeavoured  to  fubvert  fun¬ 
damental  laws,  to  fubvert  parliaments,  and  to  incenfe  the  king  againft  them  ;  he  had  alfo 
endeavoured  to  make  hoftility  between  England  and  Scotland  :  he  had  counfelled  the 
Vol.  I.  G  2  £  king 
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king  to  call  over  that  Irifh  army  of  papifts,  which  he  had  cunningly  raifed,  to  reduce  En¬ 
gland,  as  appeared  by  good  teftimony  then  prefent  at  the  confultation :  for  which,  and 
many  other  crimes  alledged  and  proved  againft  him  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  of  high  treafon  by  the  parliament.  The  commons  by  far  the  greater  number 
caft  him  ;  the  lords  after  they  had  been  fatisfied  in  a  full  difcourfe  by  the  king’s  foliciror, 
and  the  opinions  of  many  judges  delivered  in  their  houfe,  agreed  likewife  to  the  fentence 
of  treafon.  The  people  univerially  cried  out  for  juftice.  None  were  his  friends  but  cour¬ 
tiers  and  clergymen,  the  worft  at  that  time,  and  moft  corrupted  fort  of  men  •,  and  court- 
ladies,  not  the  bell  of  women  ;  who  when  they  grow  to  that  infolence  as  to  appear  adtive 
in  ftate-affairs,  are  the  certain  fign  of  a  diffolute,  degenerate,  and  pufillanimous  common¬ 
wealth.  Laft  of  all  the  king,  or  rather  firft,  for  thefe  were  but  his  apes,  was  not  fatif- 
fied  in  confcience  to  condemn  him  of  high  treafon  ;  and  declared  to  both  houfes,  “  That 
no  fears  or  refpedts  w’natfoever  Ihould  make  him  alter  that  refolution  founded  upon  his 
confcience :  ”  either  then  his  refolution  was  indeed  not  founded  upon  his  confcience, 
or  his  confcience  received  better  information,  or  elfe  both  his  confcience  and"  this 
his  ftrong  refolution  ftrook  fail,  notwithftanding  thefe  glorious  words,  to  his  Wron¬ 
ger  fear  ;  for  within  a  few  days  after,  when  the  judges  at  a  privy  council,  and  four  of  his 
eiedted  bifhops  had  picked  the  thorn  out  of  his  confcience,  he  was  at  length  perfuaded  to 
fign  the  bill  for  Strafford’s  execution.  And  yet  perhaps  that  it  wrung  his  confcience  to 
condemn  the  earl  of  high  treafon  is  not  unlikely  ;  not  becaufe  he  thought  him  guiltlefs  of 
higheft  treafon,  had  half  thofe  crimes  been  committed  againft  his  own  private  intereft  or 
perfon,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his  charge  againft  the  fix  members  ;  but  becaufe  he  knew 
himfelf  a  principal  in  what  the  earl  was  but  his  acceflary,  and  thought  nothing  treafon 
againft  the  commonwealth,  but  againft  himfelf  only. 

Had  he  really  fcrupled  to  fentence  that  for  treafon  which  he  thought  not  treafonable, 
why  did  he  feem  refolved  by  the  judges  and  the  bifhops  ?  and  if  by  them  refolved,  how  comes 
the  fcruple  here  again  ?  It  was  not  then,  as  he  now  pretends,  “  The  importunities  of 
fome,  and  the  fear  of  many,”  which  made  him  fign,  but  the  fatisfadtion  given  him  by 
thofe  judges  and  ghoftly  fathers  of  his  own  chufing.  Which  of  him  fhall  we  believe  ?  for 
he  feems  not  one,  but  double  ;  either  here  we  mull  not  believe  him  profefiing  that  his  fa- 
tisfadlion  was  but  feemingly  received  and  out  of  fear,  or  elfe  we  may  as  well  believe  that 
the  fcruple  was  no  real  fcruple,  as  we  can  believe  him  here  againft  himfelf  before,  that  the 
fatisfadtion  then  received  was  no  real  fatisfadfion.  Of  fuch  a  variable  and  fleeting  con¬ 
fcience,  what  hold  can  be  taken  ?  But  that  indeed  it  was.  a  facil  confcience,  and  could  dif- 
femble  fatisfadlion  when  it  pleafed,  his  own  infuing  adtions  declared  ;  being  foon  after 
found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a  mcft  detefted  confpiracy  againft  the  parliament  and  king¬ 
dom,  as  by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring,  and  other  confpirators  came  to 
light,  that  his  intention  was  to  refcue  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by  feizing  on  the  Tower  of 
London  j  to  bring  up  the  Englifh  army  out  of  the  North,  joined  with  eight  thoufand 
Irifh  papifts  raifed  by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  to  be  landed  at  Portfmouth  againft 
the  parliament  and  their  friends.  For  which  purpofe  the  king,  though  requefted  by 
both  houfes  to  dilband  thofe  Irifh  Papifts,  refufed  to  do  it,  and  kept  them  ftill 
in  arms  to  his  own  purpofes.  No  marvel  then,  if  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  earl 
himfelf,  it  ftung  his  confcience  to  adjudge  to  death  thofe  mifdeeds  whereof  himfelf  had 
been  the  chief  author  :  no  marvel  though  inftead  of  blaming  and  detefting  his  ambition, 
his  evil  ccunfel,  his  violence  and  opprelfion  of  the  people ;  he  fall  to  praife  his  great 
Abilities,  and  with  fcholaftic  flourifhes  beneath  the  decency  of  a  king,  compares  him  to 
the  Sun,  which  in  all  figurative  ufe  and  fignificance  bears  allufion  to  a  king,  not  to  afub- 
jedt :  no  marvel  though  he  knit  contradictions  as  dole,  as  words  can  lie  together, 
“  not  approving  in  his  judgment,  ”  and  yet  approving  in  his  fubfequent  reafoh 
all  that  Strafford  did,  as  “  driven  by  the  neceftity  ol  times,  and  the  temper 
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of  that  people  ?*  for  this  excufes  all  his  mifdemeanours  :  Laftly,  no  marvel  that  he  goes 
on  building  many  fair  and  pious  conclufions  upon  falfe  and  wicked  premifes,  which  de¬ 
ceive  the  common  reader,  not  well  difcerning  the  antipathy  of  fuch  connexions  :  but 
this  is  the  marvel,  and  may  be  the  aftonilhment  of  all  that  have  a  confcience,  how  he 
durft  in  the  fight  of  God  (and  with  the  fame  words  of  contricion  wherewith  David  re¬ 
pents  the  murdering  of  Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compliance  to  that  juft  ad  of  not  laving 
him,  whom  he  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to  fpeedy  punifhment,  though  himfelf  the 
guiltier  of  the  two.  If  the  deed  were  fo  finful  to  have  put  to  death  fo  great  a  male- 
faftor,  it  would  have  taken  much  doubtlefs  from  the  .heavinefs  of  his  fin  to  have  told 
God  in  his  confeffion,  how  he  laboured,  what  dark  plots  he  had  contrived,  into  what  a 
league  entred,  and  with  what  confpirators  againft  his  parliament  and  kingdoms,  to  have 
refcued  from  the  claim  of  juftice  fo  notable  and  fo  dear  an  inftrument  of  tyranny  ;  which 
would  have  been  a  ftory,  no  doubt,  as  pleafmg  in  the  ears  of  Heaven,  as  all  thefe  equi¬ 
vocal  repentances.  For  it  was  fear,  and  nothing  elfe,  which  made  him  feign  before 
both  the  fcruple  and  the  fatisfadion  of  his  confcience,  that  is  to  fay,  of  his  mind  :  his 
firft  fear  pretended  confcience,  that  he  might  be  borne  with  to  refufe  figning,  his  latter 
fear  being  more  urgent,  made  him  find  a  confcience  both  to  fign,  and  to  be  fatisfied. 
As  for  repentance,  it  came  not  on  him  till  a  long  time  after ;  when  he  faw  “  he  could 
have  fuffered  nothing  more,  though  he  had  denied  that  Bill.*'  For  how  could  he  under- 
ftandingly  repent  of  letting  that  be  treafon,  which  the  parliament  and  whole  nation  fo 
judged  ?  This  was  that  which  repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  juft  punifhment  fo 
ftout  a  champion  of  his  defigns,  who  might  have  been  fo  ufeful  to  him  in  his  following 
civil  broils.  It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  confcientious  *,  or  elfe  it  was  a  ftrange 
tyranny  which  his  confcience  had  got  over  him,  to  vex  him  like  an  evil  fpirit  for  doing 
one  ad  of  juftice,  and  by  that  means  to  “  fortify  his  refolution”  from  ever  doing  fo  any 
more.  That  mind  muft  needs  be  irrecoverably  depraved,  which  either  by  chance  or 
importunity,  tailing  but  once  of  one  juft  deed,  ipatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relifh  ever 
after.  To  the  fcribes  and  pharifees,  woe  was  denounced  by  our  Saviour,  for  ftraining 
at  a  gnat  and  fwallowing  a  camel,  though  a  gnat  were  to  be  drained  at :  But  to  a  con¬ 
fcience  with  whom  one  good  deed  is  fo  hard  to  pafs  down  >as  to  endanger  almoft  a  choak- 
ing,  and  bad  deeds  without  number,  though  as  big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin  of  three 
kingdoms,  go  down  currently  without  ftraining,  certainly  a  far  greater  woe  appertains. 
If  his  confcience  were  come  to  that  unnatural  Dyfcrafy,  as  to  digeft  poifon  and  to  keck 
at  wholefome  food,  it  was  not  for  the  parliament,  or  any  of  his  kingdoms  to  feed  with 
him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would  perfuade  us  that  the  parliament  alfo  in 
their  confcience  efcaped  not  “  fome  touches  of  remorfe”  for  putting  Strafford  to  death, 
in  forbidding  it  by  an  after-afl  to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  But  in  a  fairer  con- 
ftruftion,  that  aft  implied  rather  a  defire  in  them  to  pacify  the  king’s  mind,  whom  they 
perceived  by  this  means  quite  alienated  *,  in  the  mean  while  not  imagining  that  this  after- 
aft  Ihould  be  retorted  on  them  to  tie  up  juftice  for  the  time  to  come  upon  like  occafion, 
whether  this  were  made  a  precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the  want  of  fuch  a  precedent, 
if  it  had  been  wanting,  had  been  available  to  hinder  this. 

But  how  likely  is  it  that  this  after-aft  argued  in  the  parliament  their  leaft  repenting  for 
the  death  of  Strafford,  when  it  argued  fo  little  in  the  king  himfelf,  who  notwithstanding 
this  after-aft,  which  had  his  own  hand  and  concurrence,  if  not  his  own  inftigation, 
within  the  fame  year  accufed  of  high  treafon  no  lefs  than  fix  members  at  once  for  the 
fame  pretended  crimes  which  his  confcience  would  not  yield  to  think  treafonable  in  the 
earl :  So  that  this  his  fubtle  argument  to  fatten  a  repenting,  and  by  that  means  a  guilti- 
nefs  of  Strafford’s  death  upon  the  parliament,  concludes  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
Ihews  us  plainly  that  either  nothing  in  his  judgment  was  treafon  againft  the  common¬ 
wealth,  but  only  againft  the  king’s  perfon  ;  (a  tyrannical  principle  1)  or  that  his  confcience 
was  a  peryerfe  and  prevaricating  confcience,  to  fcruple  that  the  commonwealth  fhould 
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pjanifh  for  treafonous  in  one  eminent  offender,  that  which  he  himfelf  fought  fo  vehe¬ 
mently  to  have  punifhed  in  fix  guiftlefs  perfons.  If  this  were  u  that  touch  of  confcience- 
which  he  bore  with  greater  regret”  than  for  any  other  fin  committed  in  his  life,  whether 
it  were  that  proditory  aid  fent  to  Rochel  and  religion  abroad,  or  that  prodigality  of  (hed- 
ing  blood  at  home,  to  a  million  of  his  fubjedts  lives  not  valued  in  comparifon  of  one 
Strafford,  we  may  confider  yet  at  laft  what  true  fenfe  and  feeling  could  be  in  that  confci- 
ence,  and  what  ficnefs  to  be  the  mafter-  confcience  of  three  kingdoms. 

But  the  reafon  why  he  labours  that  we  ihould  take  notice  of  fo  much  “  tendernefs  and 
regret  in  his  foul  for  having  any  hand  in  Strafford’s  death,”  is  worth  the  marking  e’er 
we  conclude  :  “  He  hoped  it  would  be  fome  evidence  before  God  and  man  to  all  pofte- 
rity,  that  he  was  far  from  bearing  that  vaft  load  and  guilt  of  blood”  laid  upon  him  by 
others :  Which  hath  the  likenefs  of  a  fubtle  difilmulation,  bewailing  the  blood  of  one 
man,  his  commodious  inftrument,  put  to  death  moft  juftly,  though  by  him  unwillingly, 
that  we  might  think  him  too  tender  to  fhed  willingly  the  blood  of  thofe  thoufands, 
whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus  by  dipping  voluntarily  his  fingers  end,  yet  with 
fhew  of  great  remorfe,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford,  whereof  all  men  clear  him,  he  thinks 
to  fcape  that  fea  of  innocent  blood  wherein  his  own  guilt  inevitably  hath  plunged  him 
all  over.  And  we  may  well  perceive  to  what  eafy  fatisfablions  and  purgations  he  had 
inured  his  fecret  confcience,  who  thinks  by  fuch  weak  policies  and  oftentatiens  as.thefe, 
to  gain  belief  and  abfolution  from  underftanding  men. 


III.  Upon  his  going  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Concerning  his  unexcufable  and  hoftile  march  from  the  court  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
there  needs  not  much  be  faid  ;  for  he  confeffes  it  to  be  an  adl  which  moft  men  whom 
he  calls  “  his  enemies”  cried  fhame  upon,  “  indifferent  men  grew  jealous  of  and  fearful, 
and  many  of  his  friends  refented,  as  a  motion  arifing  rather  from  pafiion  than  reafon 
He  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  anfwers  to  both  houfes,  made  profefiion  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  a  plain  breach  of  their  privilege ;  yet  here  like  a  rotten  building  newly  trimmed 
over,  he  reprefents  it  fpecioufly  and  fraudulently,  to  impofe  upon  the  fimple  reader ; 
and  feeks  by  fmooth  and  fupple  words  not  here  only,  but  through  his  whole  book,  to 
make  fome  beneficial  life  or  other  even  of  his  worft  nnifearriages. 

Thefe  men,  faith  me,  meaning  his  friends,  “  knew  not  the  juft  motives  and  pregnant 
grounds  with  which  I  thought  myfelf  furnifhed  to  wit,  againft  the  five  members  whom 
he  came  to  drag  out  of  the  houfe.  His  beft  friends  indeed  knew  not,  nor  could  ever  know 
his  motives  to  fuch  a  riotous  a6t  ;  and  had  he  himfelf  known  any  juft  grounds,  he  was 
not  ignorant  how  much  it  might  have  tended  to  his  juftifying,  had  he  named  them  in 
this  place,  and  not  concealed  them.  But  fuppofe  them  real,  fuppofe  them  known,  what 
was  this  to  that  violation  and  difhonour  put  upon  the  whole  houfe,  whofe  very  door  forcibly 
kept  open,  and  all  the  paffages  near  it  he  befet  with  fwords  and  piftols  cockt  and  me¬ 
naced  in  the  hands  of  about  three  hundred  fwaggerers  and  ruffians,  who  but  expefted,  nay 
audibly  called  for,  the  word  of  onfet  to  begin  a  (laughter  ? 

“  He  had  difeovered,  as  he  thought,  unlawful  correfpondencies  which  they  had  ufed, 
and  engagements  to  embroil  his  kingdoms,”  and  remembers  not  hrs  own  unlawful  corref¬ 
pondencies  and  confpiracies  with  the  Irifh  army  of  papifts,  with  the  French  to  land  at 
Portfmouth,  and  his  tampering  both  with  the  Englifh  and  Scots  army  to  come  up 
againft  the  parliament :  the  leaft  of  which  attempts  by  whomfoever,  was  no  lefs  than 
manifeft  t reafon  againft  the  commonwealth. 

If  to  demand  juftice  on  the  five  members  were  his  Plea,  for  that  which  they  with 
mere  reafon  might  have  demanded  juftice  upon  him  (I  ufe  his  own  argument)  there 
needed  not  fo  rough  affiftance.  If  he  had  “  refolved  to  bear  that  repulfe  with  patience,” 
which  his  queen  by  her  words  to  him  at  his  return  little  thought  he  would  have  dene, 
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wherefore  did  he  provide  againft  it  with  fuch  an  armed  and  unufual  force  ?  but  his  hear* 
ferved  him  not  to  undergo  the  hazard  that  fuch  a  defperate  fcuffle  would  have  brought 
him  to.  But  wherefore  did  he  go  at  all,  it  behoving  him  to  know  there  were  two  ftatutes 
that  declared  he  ought  firft  to  have  acquainted  the  parliament,  who  were  the  accufers’, 
which  he  refufed  to  do,  though  ftill  profeffing  to  govern  by  law,  and  ftill  juftifying  his 
attempts  againft  law  P  And  when  he  faw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  attaint  them  but  by 
a  fair  trial,  as  was  offered  him  from  time  to  time,  for  want  of  juft  matter  which  yet  never 
came  to  light,  he  let  the  bufinefs  fall  of  his  own  accord ;  and  all  thofe  Pregnancies  and 
juft  Motives  came  to  juft  nothing. 

“  He  had  no  temptation  of  difpleafure  or  revenge  againft  thofe  men  None  but  what 
he  thirfted  to  execute  upon  them,  for  the  conftant  opposition  which  they  made  againft 
his  tyrannous  proceedings,  and  the  love  and  reputation  which  they  therefore  had  among 
the  people. 

“  He  mill  but  little  to  have  produced  writings  under  fome  men’s  own  hands.”  But 
yet  he  mift,  though  their  chambers,  trunks,  and  ftudies  were  fealed  up  and  Searched ; 
yet  not  found  guilty.  “  Providence  would  not  have  it  fo.”  Good  Providence,  that  curbs 
the  raging  of  proud  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes.  “  Yet  he  wanted  not 
fuch  probabilities”  (for  his  pregnant  is  come  now  to  probable)  “  as  were  Sufficient  to 
raife  jealoufies  in  any  king’s  heart :”  And  thus  his  pregnant  motives  are  at  1  aft  proved 
nothing  but  a  tympany,  or  a  queen  Mary’s  cufhion  ;  for  in  any  king’s  heart,  as  kings  go 
now,  what  Shadowy  conceit  or  groundlefs  toy  will  not  create  a  jealoufy  ? 

“  That  he  had  defigned  to  affault  the  houfe  of  commons,”  taking  God  to  witnefs,  he 
utterly  denies  •,  yet  in  his  anfwer  to  the  city,  maintains  that  “  any  courfe  of  violence  had 
been  very  justifiable.”  And  we  may  then  guefs  how  far  it  was  from  his  defigrr:  How¬ 
ever,  it  discovered  in  him  an  exceffive  eagernefs  to  be  avenged  on  them  that  eroded 
him  ;  and  that  to  have  his  will,  he  flood  not  to  do  things  never  fo  much  below  him. 
What  a  becoming  fight  it  was,  to  fee  the  king  of  England  one  while  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  by  and  by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manufactures,  pro- 
fecuting  fo  greedily  the  track  of  five  or  fix  fled  fubjeCts  •,  himfelf  not  the  follicitor  only 
but  the  purfivant,  and  the  apparitor  of  his  own  partial  caufe  !  And  although  in  his  an- 
fwers  to  the  parliament,  he  hath  confefled,  firft  that  his  manner  of  profecution  was  ille¬ 
gal,  next  “  that  as  he  once  conceived  he  had  ground  enough  to  accufe  them,  fo  at 
length  that  he  found  as  good  caufe  to  defert  any  profecution  of  them  yet  here  he 
feems  to  reverfe  all,  and  againft  promife  takes  up  his  old  deferted  accufation,  that  he 
might  have  Something  to  excufe  himfelf,  inftead  of  giving  due  reparation,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  refufed  to  give  them  whom  he  had  fo  dishonoured. 

“  That  I  went,”  faith  he  of  his  going  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  “  attended  with 
fome  gentlemen-,”  Gentlemen  indeed !  the  ragged  infantry  of  ftews,  and  brothels;  tire 
Spawn  and  Shipwreck  of  taverns  and  dicing-houfes :  and  then  he  pleads,  it  was  no 
unwonted  thing  for  the  majefty  and  Safety  of  a  king  to  be  fo  attended,  efpecially  in  dis¬ 
contented  times.”  An  illuftrious  majefty  no  doubt,  fo  attended  !  a  becoming  fafety  for 
the  king  of  England,  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  fuch  guards  and  champions  !  happy 
times,  when  braves  and  hackfters,  the  only  contented  members  of  his  government,  were 
thought  the  fitted  and  the  faithfulleft  to  defend  his  perfon  againft:  the  difeon- 
tents  of  a  parliament  and  all  good  men  f  Were  thofe  the  ch'ofen  ones  to  “  preferve 
reverence  to  him,”  while  he  entered  unaffured,  and  full  of  fufpicions,  into  his  great  and 
faithful  counfel  P  Let  God  then  and  the  world  judge,  whether  the  caufe  were  not  in  his 
own  guilty  and  unwarrantable  doings  :  The  houfe  of  commons  upon  Several  examina¬ 
tions  of  this  bufinefs,  declared  it  Sufficiently  proved  that  the  coming  of  thofe  foldiers, 
papifts  and  others  with  the  king,  was  to  take  away  fome  of  their  members,  and  in  cafe 
of  oppofition  or  denial,  to  have  fallen  ypon  the  houfe  in  a  hoftile  manner.  This  the 
king  here  denies-;  adding  a  fearful  imprecation  againft  his  own  life,  “  If  he  purpofed  any 
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violence  or  oppreffion  againft  the  innocent,  then,”  faith  he,  “  let  the  enemy  perfecute 
my  foul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground,  and-lay  my  honour  in  the  duft.”  What  need 
•  then  more  difputing  ?  He  appealed  to  God’s  tribunal,  and  behold  God  hath  judged  and 
done  to  him  in  the  fight  of  all  men  according  to  the  verdift  of  his  own  mouth  :  To  be 
a  warning  to  all  kings  hereafter,  how  they  ufe  prefumptuoufiy  the  words  and  proteftati- 
-ons  of  David,  without  the  fpirit  and  confcience  of  David.  And  the  king’s  admirers 
may  here  fee  their  madnefs,  to  miftake  this  book  for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wif- 
dom,  whenas  indeed  it  is  his  Doomfday-Book ;  not  like  that  of  William  the  Norman 
dais  Predeceffor,  but  the  record  and  memorial  of  his  condemnation ;  and  difcovers  what¬ 
ever  hath  befallen  him,  to  have  been  haftened  on  from  divine  juftice  by  the  rafh  and  in- 
confiderate  appeal  of  his  own  lips.  But  what  evafons,  what  pretences,  though  never 
fo  unjuft  and  empty,  will  he  refufe  in  matters  more  unknown,  and  more  involved  in  the 
mifts  and  intricacies  of  ftate,  who  rather  than  not  juftify  himfelf  in  a  thing  fo  generally 
odious,  can  flatter  his  integrity  with  fuch  frivolous  excufes  againft  the  manifeft  diffent  of 
all  men,  whether  enemies,  neuters,  or  friends.  But  God  and  his  judgments  have  not 
been  mocked ;  and  good  men  may  well  perceive  what  a  diftance  there  was  ever  like  to  be 
-between  him  and  his  parliament,  and  perhaps  between  him  and  all  amendment,  who  for 
one  good  deed,  though  but  conferred  to,  afks  God  forgivenefs  ;  and  from  his  worft  deeds 
done,  takes  occafion  to  infift  upon  his  righteoufnefs. 


IV.  Upon  the  Infolency  of  the  Tumults. 

WT,  have  here,  I  muft  confefs,  a  neat  and  well-couched  invedtive  againft  tumults, 
exprefling  a  true  fear  of  them  in  the  author  ;  but  yet  fo  handfomely  compofed, 
.and  withal  fo  feelingly,  that,  to  make  a  royal  comparifon,  I  believe  Rehoboam  the 
Ton  of  Solomon,  could  not  have  compofed  it  better.  Yet  Rehoboam  had  more  caufe 
to  inveigh  againft  them ;  for  they  had  ftoped  his  tribute  gatherer,  and  perhaps  had  as 
little  fpared  his  own  perfon,  had  he  not  with  all  fpeed  betaken  him  to  his  chariot.  But 
this  king  hath  ftood  the  worft  of  them  in  his  own  houfe  without  danger,  when  his  coach 
and  horles,  in  a  panic  fear,  have  been  to  feek  :  which  argues  that  the  tumults  at  White¬ 
hall,  were  nothing  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  at  Sechem. 

But  the  matter  here  confiderable  is  not  whether  the  king,  or  his  houfhold  Rhetori¬ 
cian  have  made  a  pithy  declamation  againft  tumults,  but  firft  whether  thefe  were  tumults 
or  not  •,  next  if  they  were,  whether  the  king  himfelf  did  not  caufe  them.  Let  us  exa¬ 
mine  therefore  how  things  at  that  time  ftood.  The  king,  as  before  hath  been  proved, 
having  both  called  this  parliament  unwillingly,  and  as  unwillingly  from  time  to  time 
condefcended  to  their  feveral  adls,  carrying  on  a  disjoint  and  private  intereft  of  his  own, 
and  not  enduring  to  be  fo  crofted  and  overfwayed,  efpecially  in  the  executing  of  his 
chief  and  boldeft  inftrument,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  firft  tempts  the  Englifh  army,  with 
no  lefs  reward  than  the  fpoil  of  London,  to  come  up  and  deftroy  the  parliament.  That 
being  difcovered  by  fome  of  the  officers,  who,  though  bad  enough,  yet  abhorred  fo  foul 
a  deed,  the  king  hardened  in  his  purpofe,  turns  him  next  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  baits 
his  temptation  with  a  richer  reward  •,  not  only  to  have  the  facking  of  London,  but  four 
Northern  counties  to  be  made  Scotifh,  with  jewels  of  great  value  to  be  given  in  pawn  the 
while.  But  neither  would  the  Scots,  for  any  promife  of  -reward,  be  bought  to  fuch  an 
execrable  and  odious  treachery ;  but  with  much  honefty  gave  notice  of  the  king’s  defign 
both  to  the  parliament  and  city  of  London.  The  parliament  moreover  had  intelligence, 
and  the  people  could  not  but  difcern  that  there  was  a  bitter  and  malignant  party 
grown  up  now  to  fuch  a  boldnefs,  as  to  give  out  infolent  and  threatning  fpeeches  againft 
the  parliament  itfelf.  Befides  this,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  broke  out  •,  and  a 
confpiracy  in  Scotland  had  been  made,  while  the  king  was  there,  againft  fome  chief 
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members  of  that  parliament •,  great  numbers  here  of  unknown  and  fufpicious  perfcns  re- 
forted  to  the  city.  The  king  being  returned  from  Scotland,  prefently  difmiffes  that 
guard  which  the  parliament  thought  neceftary  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  dangers  to  have 
about  them,  and  puts  another  guard  in  their  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  that  high 
court,  and  by  fuch  a  one  commanded,  as  made  them  no  lefs  doubtful  of  the  guard  it- 
felf.  Which  they  therefore,  upon  fome  ill  effects  thereof  firft  found,  difeharge  j  deeming 
it  more  fafe  to  fit  free,  though  without  a  guard,  in  open  danger,  than  inclofed  with  a 
fufpefted  fafety.  The  people  therefore,  left  their  worthieft  and  moft  faithful  patriots, 
who  had  expofed  themfelves  for  the  public,  and  whom  they  faw  now  left  naked,  fhould 
want  aid,  or  be  deferted  in  the  midft  of  thefe  dangers,  came  in  multitudes,  though  un¬ 
armed,  to  witnefs  their  fidelity  and  readinefs  in  cafe  of  any  violence  offered  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  king  both  envying  to  fee  the  people’s  love  thus  devolved  on  another  objeft, 
and  doubting  left  it  might  utterly  difable  him  to  do  with  parliaments,  as  he  was  wont, 
fent  a  meffage  into  the  city  forbidding  fuch  reforts.  The  parliament  alfo,  both  by  what 
was  difeovered  to  them,  and  what  they  faw  in  a  malignant  party  (fome  of  which  had  al¬ 
ready  drawn  blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at  the  court-gate,  and  even  at  their  own  gate  in  Wef- 
minfter-hall)  conceiving  themfelves  to  be  ftill  in  danger  where  they  fate,  fent  a  moft 
reafonable  and  juft  petition  to  the  king,  that  a  guard  might  be  allowed  them  out  of  the 
city,  whereof  the  king’s  own  Chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Efiex,  might  have  command  ;  it  • 
being  the  right  of  inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their  own  guard.  This  the  king 
refufed  to  do,  and  why  he  refufed,  the  very  next  day  made  manifeft :  For  on  that  day  it 
was,,  that  he  fallied  out  from  Whitehall,  with  thofe  trufty  Myrmidons,  to  block  up,  or 
give  afiault  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  He  had,  befides  all  this,  begun  to  fortify  his 
court,  and  entertained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who  ftanding  at  his  palace-gate,  reviled, 
and  with  drawn  fwords  wounded  many  of  the  people,  as  they  went  by  unarmed,  and  in 
a  peaceable  manner,  whereof  fome  died.  The  pafiing  by  of  a  multitude,  though  neither 
to  St.  George’s  feaft,  nor  to  a  tilting,  certainly  of  itfelf  was  no  tumult  the  expreflion 
of  their  loyalty  and  ftedfaftnefs  to  the  parliament,  whofe  lives  and  fafeties  by  more  than 
flight  rumours  they  doubted  to  be  in  danger,  was  no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  fo,  the- 
caufe  was  in  the  king  himfelf  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who  both  by  hoftile  preparati¬ 
ons  in  the  court,  and  by  attual  afiailing  of  the  people,  gave  them  juft  caufe  to  defend 
themfelves. 

Surely  thofe  unarmed  and  petitioning  people,  needed  not  have  been  fo  formidable  to  • 
any,  but  to  fuch  whofe  confidences  mifgave  them  how  ill  they  had  deferved  of  the 
people  j  and  firft  began  to  injure  them,  becaufe  they  j  uft  ly-  feared  it  from  them; 
and  then  aferibe  that  to  popular  tumult,  which  was  occafioned  by  their  own  pro¬ 
voking. 

1  And  that  the  king  was  fo  emp’natical  and  elaborate  on  this  theme  againft  tu¬ 
mults,  and  exprefled  with  fuch  a  vehemence  his  hatred  of  them,  will  redound  lefs  per-  - 
haps  than  he  was  aware  to  the  commendation  of  his  government.  For -befides  that 
in  good  governments  they  happen  feldomeft,  and  rife  not  without  caufe,  if  they 
prove  extreme  and  pernicious,  they  were  never  counted  fo  to  monarchy,  but 
to  monarchical  tyranny  ;  and  extremes  one  with  another  are  at  moft  antipathy. 

If  then  the  king  fo  extremely  ftood  in  fear  of  tumults,  the  inference  will  endanger 
him  to  be  the  other  extreme.  Thus  far  the  occafion  of  this  difeourfe  againft  tu¬ 
mults  :  now  to  the  difeourfe  itfelf,  voluble  enough,  and  full  of  fentence,  but  that,  - 
for  the  moft  part,  either  fpecious  rather  than  foli-d,  or  to  his  caufe  nothing  per¬ 
tinent. 

“  He  never  thought  any  thing  more  to  prefage  the  mifehiefs  that  enfued,than  thofe 
tumults.”  Then  was  his  forefight  but  fhort,  and  much  miftaken.  Thofe  tumults  were 
but  the  mild  effefts  of  an- evil  and  injurious  reign;  not  figns  of  mifehiefs  to  come,  but 
feeking  relief  fox  mifehiefs  paft  :  thole  figns  were  to  be  read  more  apparent  in  his  rage 
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.and  purpofed  revenge  of  thofe  free  expoftulations,  and  clamours  of  the  people  againft  his 
Jawlefs  government.  44  Not  any  thing,”  faith  he,  “  portends  more  God’s  difpleafure 
.againft  a  nation,  than  when  he  buffers  the  clamours  of  the  vulgar  to  pafs  all  bounds  of 
law  and  reverence  to  authority.”  It  portends  rather  his  difpleafure  againft  a  tyrannous 
king,  whofe  proud  throne  he  intends  to  overturn  by  that  contemptible  vulgar  ;  the  fad 
cries  and  oppreffions  of  whom  his  royalty  regarded  not.  As  for  that  fupplicating  peo¬ 
ple,  they  did  no  hurt  either  to  law  or  authority,  but  flood  for  it  rather  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  againft  whom  they  feared  would  violate  it. 

44  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  freedom  of  the  two  houfes,”  is  his  own  offici¬ 
ous  accufation,  not  feconded  by  the  parliament,  who  had  they  feen  caufe,  were  them- 
felves  beft  able  to  complain.  And  if  they  44  fhook  and  menaced”  any,  they  were  fuch 
as  had  more  relation  to  the  court  than  to  the  commonwealth  ;  enemies,  not  patrons  of 
the  people.  But  if  their  petitioning  unarmed  were  an  invafion  of  both  houfes,  what 
was  his  entrance  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  befetting  it  with  armed  men  ?  In  what 
condition  then  was  the  honour  and  freedom  of  that  houfe  ? 

44  They  forbore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous  words  and  actions  to  himfelf  and 
his  court.” 

It  was  more  wonder,  having  heard  what  treacherous  hoftility  he  had  defigned  againft 
the  city  and  his  whole  kingdom,  that  they  forebore  to  handle  him  as  people  in  their  rage 
have  handled  tyrants  heretofore  for  lefs  offences. 

44  They  were  not  a  ffiort  ague,  but  a  fierce  quotidian  fever.”  He  indeed  may  beft  fay  it, 
who  moft  felt  it ;  for  the  ffiaking  was  within  him,  and  it  ffiook  him  by  his  own  delcription 
“  worfe  than  a  ftorm,  worfe  than  an  earthquake  ;**  Belffiazzar’s  palfy.  Had  not  worfe  fears., 
terrors,  and  envies  made  within  him  that  commotion,  how  could  a  multitude  of  his  fubjedls, 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  petitions,  have  fhaken  all  his  joints  with  fuch  a  terrible 
ague  ?  Yet  that  the  parliament  fliould  entertain  the  leaft  fear  of  bad  intentions  from  him 
or  his  party,  he  endures  not  •,  but  would  perfuade  us  that  44  men  fcare  themfelves  and 
others  without  caufe  for  he  thought  fear  would  be  to  them  a  kind  of  armour,  and  his 
defign  was,  if  poffible,  to  difarm  .all,  efpecially  of  a  wife  fear  and  fufpicion  ;  for  that 
he  knew  would  find  weapons. 

He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence  to  repeat  the  mifchiefs  done  by  thefe  tumults. 
44  They  firft  petitioned,  then  protected  ;  dictate  next,  and  laftly  over-awe  the  parliament. 
They  removed  obftrudtions,  they  purged  the  houfes,  caflyout  rotten  members.”  If  there 
were  a  man  of  iron,  fuch  as  Talus,  by  our  poet  Spencer,  is  feigned  to  be  the  page  of 
juftice,  who  with  his  iron  flail  could  do  all  this,  and  expeditioufly,  without  thofe  deceit¬ 
ful  forms  and  circumftances  of  law,  worfe  than  ceremonies  in  religion  ;  I  fay,  God  fend  it 
done,  whether  by  one  Talus,  or  by  a  thoufand. 

44  But  they  fubdued  the  men  of ,  confcience  in  parliament,  backed  and  abetted  all  fedi- 
tious  and  fchifmatical  propofals  againft  government  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.” 

Now  we  may  perceive  the  root  of  his  hatred,  whence  it  fprings.  It  was  not  the  king’s 
grace  or  princely  goodnefs,  but  this  iron  flail,  the  people,  that  drove  the  biffiops  out  of 
their  baronies,  out  of  their  cathedrals,  out  of  the  lords  houfe,  out  of  their  copes  and  fur- 
plices,  and  all  thofe  papiftical  innovations,  threw  down  the  high-commiffion  and  ftar- 
chamber,  gave  us  a  triennial  parliament,  and  what  we  moft  defired  ;  in  revenge  whereof 
;he  now  fo  bitterly  inveighs  againft  them  :  thefe  are  thofe  feditious  and  fchifmatical  propo¬ 
sals  then  by  him  condefcended  to  as  a£ts  of  grace,  now  of  another  name  ;  which  declares 
him,  touching  matters  of  Church  and  ftate,  to  have  been  no  other  man  in  the  deepeft 
of  his  folitude,  than  he  was  before  at  the  higheft  of  his  fovereignty. 

But  this  was  not  the  worft  of  thefe  tumults,  they  played  the  hafty  44  midwives,  and 
would  not  ftay  the  ripening,  but  went  (freight  to  ripping  up,  and  forcibly  cut  out  abortive 
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They  would  not  flay  pefhaps  the  Spariifti  demurring,  and  putting  off  fuch  wholefome 
a£ts  and  counfels,  as  the  politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to.  But  all  this  is  com¬ 
plained  here  as  done  to  the  parliament,  and  yet  we  heard  not  the  parliament  at  that 
time  complain  of  any  violence  from  the  people,  but  from  him.  Wherefore  intrudes  he 
to  plead  the  caufe  of  parliament  againft  the  people,  while  the  parliament  was  pleading 
their  own  caufe  againft  him,  and  againfl  him  were  forced  to  feek  refuge  of  the  people  ? 
It  is  plain  then  that  thofe  confluxes  and  reforts  interrupted  not  the  parliament,  nor  by 
them  were  thought  tumultuous,  but  by  him  only  and  his  court-fa£lion. 

“  But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want  any  thing  he  mod  defired  for  the  public 
good,  than  attain  it  by  fuch  unlawful  and  irreligious  means  ?”  As  much  as  to  fay,  had 
not  rather  fit  dill,  and  let  his  country  be  tyrannized,  than  that  the  people,  finding  no 
other  remedy,  fhould  ftand  up  like  men,  and  demand  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  is 
the  artificialeft  piece  of  finefie  to  perfuade  men  to  be  (laves,  that  the  wit  of  court  could 
have  invented.  But  hear  how  much  better  the  moral  of  this  lefion  would  befit  the  teach¬ 
er  ;  What  good  man  had  not  rather  want  a  boundlefs  and  arbitrary  power,  and  thofe  fine 
flowers  of  the  crown,  called  prerogatives,  than  for  them  to  ufe  force  and  perpetual  vexa¬ 
tion  to  his  faithful  fubjedts,  nay  to  wade  for  them  through  biood  and  civil  war  ?  So  that  this 
and  the  whole  bundle  of  thofe  following  fentences  may  be  applied  better  to  the  convince- 
ment  of  his  own  violent  courfes,  than  of  thofe  pretended  tumults. 

“  Who  were  the  chief  demagogues  to  fend  for  thofe  tumults,  fome  alive  are  not 
ignorant.”  Setting  afide  the  affrightment  of  this  goblin  word  ;  for  the  king,  by  his  leave, 
cannot  coin  Englifh,  as  he  could  money,  to  be  current  (and  it  is  believed  this  wording 
was  above  his  known  ftile  and  orthography,  and  accufes  the  whole  compofure  to  be  con- 
fcious  of  fome  other  author)  yet  if  the  people  were  fent  for,  emboldened  and  diredled  by 
thofe  Demagogues,  who,  faving  his  Greek,  were  good  patriots,  and  by  his  own  con- 
feflion  “  men  of  fome  repute  for  parts  and  piety,”  it  helps  well  to  allure  us  there  was  both 
urgent  caufe,  and  the  lefs  danger  of  their  coming. 

“  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redrefs  could  be  obtained.”  The  parliament  alfo 
complained  of  what  danger  they  fate  in  from  another  party,  and  demanded  of  him  a 
guard,  but  it  was  not  granted.  What  marvel  then  if  it  cheated  them  to  fee  fome  (tore 
of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  pettifogging  fenfe,  their  clients  fo  near  about 
them  ;  a  defence  due  by  nature  both  from  whom  it  was  offered,  and  to  whom,  as  due  as 
to  their  parents;  tho’  the  court  (formed  and  fretted  to  fee  fuch  honour  given  to  them, 
%vho  were  then  bed  fathers  of  the  commonwealth.  And  both  the  parliament  and  peoDle 
complained,  and  demanded  juftice  for  thofe  affaults,  if  not  murders  done  at  his  own  doors 
by  that  crew  of  rufflers  ;  but  he,  inflead  of  doing  juftice  on  them,  juftified  and  abetted 
them  in  what  they  did,  as  in  his  public  anfwer  to  a  petition  from  the  city  may  be  read. 
Neither  is  it  (lightly  to  be  palled  over,  that  in  the  very  place  where  blood  was  fir  ft  drawn 
in  this  caufe,  as  the  beginning  of  all  that  followed,  there  was  his  own  blood  fired  by  the 
executioner  :  According  to  that  fentence  of  divine  juftice,  “  in  the  place  where  dogs 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  fhall  dogs  lick  thy  biood,  even  thine.” 

From  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  excufe  that  improvident  and  fatal  error  of  his  abfent- 
ing  from  the  parliament.  lc  When  he  found  that  no  declaration  of  the  bifhops  could  take 
place  againft  thofe  tumults.”  Was  that  worth  his  confidering,  that  foolifli  and  fejf-un- 
doing  declaration  of  twelve  cypher  bifhops,  who  were  immediately  appeached  of  treafon 
for  that  audacious  declaring  ?  The  bifhops  peradventure  were  now  and  then  pulled  by  the 
rochets,  and  deferved  another  kind  of  pulling  ;  but  what  amounted  this  to  “  the  fear  of 
his  own  perfon  in  the  ftreets  ?”  Bid  he  not  the  very  next  day  after  his  irruption  into  the 
houfe  of  commons,  than  which  nothing  had  more  exafperated  the  people,  go  in  his  coach 
unguarded  into  the  city  ?  Did  he  receive  the  lead  affront,  much  lefs  violence,  in  any  of 
the  ftreets,  but  rather  humble  demeanors  and  (applications  ?  Hence  may  be  gathered, 
that  however  in  his  own  guiltinefs  he  might  have  juftly  feared,  yet  that  he  knew  the 
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people  fo  full  of  awe  and  reverence  to  his  perfon,  as  to  dare  commit  himfelf  fingle  among 
the  thickeft  of  them,  at  a  time  when  he  had  molt  provoked  them.  Befides,  in  Scotland 
they  had  handled  the  bifhops  in  a  more  robuftious  manner ;  Edinburgh  had  been  full  of 
tumults,  two  armies  from  thence  had  entred  England  againft  him  :  yet  after  all  this  He 
was  not  fearful,  but  very  forward  to  take  fo  long  a  journey  to  Edinburgh ;  which  argues 
fir  ft,  as  did  alfo  his  rendition  afterward  to  the  Scots  army,  that  to  England  he  continued 
frill,  as  he  was  indeed,  a  ftranger,  and  full  of  diffidence  ;  to  the  Scots  only  a  native  king, 
in  his  confidence,  tho’  not  in  his  dealing  towards  them.  It  fhews  us  next  beyond 
doubting,  that  all  this  his  fear  of  tumults  was  but  a  mere  pretence  and  occafion  taken  of 
his  refolved  abfence  from  the  parliament,  for  fome  other  end  not  difficulrto  be  gueffed.  And 
thofe  inftances  wherein  valour  is  not  to  be  queftioned  for  not  44  fcuffiing  with  the  fea,  or 
an  undifciplined  rabble,”  are  but  fubfervient  to  carry  on  the  folemn  jeft  of  his  fearing 
tumults  j  if  they  .difcover  not  withal  the  true  reafon  why  he  departed,  only  to  turn  his 
flalhing  at  the  court-gate  to  flaughtering  in  the  field ;  his  diforderly  bickering  to  an 
orderly  invading  •,  which  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  more  orderly  diforder. 

44  Some  fufpebted  and  affirmed  that  he  meditated  a  war,  when  he  went  firft  from: 
Whitehall.”  And  they  were  not  the  w7oril  heads  that  did  fo,  nor  did  any  of  his  former 
acls  weaken  him  to  that,  as  he  alledges  for  himfelf ;  or  if  they  had,  they  clear  him  only 
for  the  time  of  paffing  them,  not  for  whatever  thoughts  might  come  after  into  his  mind. 
Former  actions  of  improvidence  or  fear,  not  with  him  unufual,  cannot  abfolve  him  of  all 
after-meditations. 

He  goes  on  protefting  his  44  no  intention  to  have  left  Whitehall,”  had  thefe  horrid 
tumults  given  him  but  fair  quarter,  as  if  he  himfelf,  his  wife  and  children  had  been  in 
peril.  But  to  this  enough  hath  been  anfwered. 

«  Had  this  parliament,  as  it  was  in  its  firft  election,”  namely  with  the  lord  and  baron 
bifhops,  44  fate  full  and  free,”  he  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  well.  What  warrant  this  of 
his  to  us,  whofe  not  doubting  was  all  good  men’s  greateft  doubt  ? 

4<  He  was  refolved  to  hear  reafon,  and  to  confent  fo  far  as  he  could  comprehend.”  A 
hopeful  refolution  what  if  his  reafon  were  found  by  oft  experience  to  comprehend  no¬ 
thing  beyond  his  own  advantages ;  was  this  a  reafon  fit  to  be  intrufted  with  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  three  nations  ? 

But,  faith  he,  “  as  fwine  are  to  gardens,  fo  are  tumults  to  parliaments.'”  This  the 
parliament,  had  they  found  it  fo,  could  befi:  have  told  us.  In  the  mean  while,  who  knows 
not  that  one  great  hog  may  do  as  much  mifchief  in  a  garden  as  many  little  fwine  ?  44  He 
was  fometimes  prone  to  think,  that  had  he  called  this  laft  parliament  to  any  other 
place  in  England,  the  fad  confequences  might  have  been  prevented.”  But  change  of  air 
changes  not  the  mind.  Was  not  his  firft  parliament  at  Oxford  dilfolved  after  two  fub- 
fidies  given  him,  and  no  juftice  received  ?  Was  not  his  laft  in  the  fame  place,  wffiere  they 
fate  with  as  much  freedom,  as  much  quiet  from  tumults  as  they  could  defire,  a  parliament, 
both  in  his  account  and  their  own,  confifting  of  all  his  friends,  that  fled  after  him,  and. 
{offered  for  him,  and  yet  by  him  nicknamed,  and  cafhiered  for  a  44  mungrel  parliament, 
that  vext  his  queen  with  their  bafe  and  mutinous  motions  ?”  as  his  cabinet-letter  tells  us. 
Whereby  the  world  may  fee  plainly,  that  no  fhifting  of  place,  no  lifting  of  members  to 
his  ovrn  mind,  no  number,  no  paucity,  no  freedom  from  tumults  could  ever  bring  his 
arbitrary  wilfulnefs,  and  tyrannical  defigns  to  brook  the  leaft  fhape  or  fimilitude,  the  leaft 
counterfeit  of  a  parliament. 

Finally,  inftead  of  praying  for  his  people  as  a  good  king  fhould  do,  he  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  them,  as  44  from  wild  beafts,  inundations,  and  raging  feas,  that  had 
overborn  all  loyalty,  modefty,  laws,  juftice,  and  religion.”  God  fave  the  people  from 
fuch  intercefiors  1 
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V.  Upon  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  and  for  fettling  this,  6cc. 

THE  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was  doubtlefs  a  good  bill,  and  the  other  for 
fettling  this  was  at  that  time  very  expedient  *,  and  in  the  king’s  own  words  no 
more  than  what  the  world  “  was  folly  confirmed  he  might  in  juftice,  reafon,  honour,  and 
confidence  grant  them  for  to  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  done  it. 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  paffing  of  them  to  his  own  a£t  of  grace  and  willingnefs, 
as  his  manner  is  to  make  virtues  of  his  neceffities,  and  giving  to  himfelf  all  the  praife, 
heaps  ingratitude  upon  the  parliament,  a  little  memory  will  fet  the  clean  contrary  before 
us ;  that  for  thofe  beneficial  ads  we  owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament :  but  to  his 
granting  them  neither  praife  nor  thanks.  The  firft  bill  granted  much  lefs  than  two 
former  ftatutes  yet  in  force  by  Edward  the  third  ;  that  a  parliament  ffiould  be  called  every 
year,  or  oftener,  if  need  were :  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter  law-book  called  the  “  Mirror,”  it 
is  affirmed  in  a  late  treatife  called  “  Rights  of  the  kingdom,”  that  parliaments  by  our  okl 
laws  ought  twice  a  year  to  be  at  London.  The  fecond  was  fo  necefiary,  that  nothing  in  the 
power  of  man,  more  feemed  to  be  the  ftay  and  fupport  of  all  things  from  that  fteep  ruin  to 
which  he  had  nigh  brought  them,  than  that  ad  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill  ftewardfhip, 
and,  to  fay  no  worfe,  the  needlefs  railing  of  two  armies  intended  for  a  civil  war,  beggared 
both  himfelf  and  the  public  ;  and  befides  had  left  us  upon  the  fcore  of  his  needy  enemies  for 
what  it  coft  them  in  their  own  defence  againft  him.  To  difingage  him  and  the  kingdom 
great  fums  were  to  be  borrowed,  which  would  never  have  been  lent,  nor  could  ever  be 
paid,  had  the  king  chanced  to  difiblve  this  parliament  as  heretofore.  The  errors  alfo  of 
his  government  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  fuch  extremes,  as  were  incapable  of  all  re¬ 
covery  without  the  abfolute  continuance  of  this  parliament.  It  had  been  elfe  in  vain  to 
go  about  the  fettling  of  fo  great  diftempers,  if  he,  who  firft  caufed  the  malady,  might, 
when  he  pleafed,  reject  the  remedy.  Notwithftanding  all  which,  that  he  granted  both 
thefe  a£ts  unwillingly,  and  as  a  mere  paffive  inftrument,  was  then  vifible  even  to  moft  of 
thofe  men  who  now  will  fee  nothing. 

At  paffing  of  the  former  a<5t  he  himfelf  concealed  not  his  unwillingnefs ;  and  teftifying 
a  general  difiike  of  their  adtions,  which  they  then  proceeded  in  with  great  approbation  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  them  with  a  mafterly  brow,  that  “  by  this  adt  he  had 
obliged  them  above  what  they  had  deferved,”  and  gave  a  piece  of  juftice  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  three  times  ffiort  of  his  predecefiors,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  fome  boon,  or  begged 
office  to  a  fort  of  his  defertlefs  grooms. 

That  he  paffed  the  latter  a£t  againft  his  will,  no  man  in  reafon  can  hold  it  queftionable. 
For  if  the  February  before  he  made  fo  dainty,  and  were  fo  loth  to  beftow  a  parliament 
once  in  three  years  upon  the  nation,  becaufe  this  had  fo  oppofed  his  courfes,  was  it  likely 
that  the  May  following  he  fhould  beftow  willingly  on  this  parliament  an  indififoluble  fitting, 
when  they  had  offended  him  much  more  by  cutting  fliort  and  impeaching  of  high  treafon 
his  chief  favourites  ?  It  was  his  fear  then,  not  his  favour,  which  drew  from  him  that  adl, 
left  the  parliament  incenfed  by*  his  confpiracies  againft  them,  about  the  fame  time  difcover- 
ed,  fhould  with  the  people  have  refented  too  heinoufly  thofe  his  doings,  if  to  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  danger  from  him,  he  had  alfo  added  the  denial  of  this  only  means  to  fecure 
themfelves. 

From  thefe  acfts  therefore  in  which  he  glories,  and  wherewith  fo  oft  he  upbraids  the  par¬ 
liament,  he  cannot  juftly  expedl  to  reap  aught  but  difhonour  and  difpraife  •,  as  being  both 
unwillingly  granted,  and  the  one  granting  much  lefs  than  was  before  allowed  by  ftatute, 
the  other  being  a  teftimony  of  his  violent  and  lawlefs  cuftom,  not  only  to  break  privi¬ 
leges,  but  whole  parliaments  •,  from  which  enormity  they  were  conftrained  to  bind  him 
.firft  of  all  his  predecefiors  •,  never  any  before  him  having  given  like  caufes  of  diftruft  and 
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jealoufy  to  his  people.  As  for  this  parliament,  how  far  he  was  from  being  advifed  by 
them,  as  he  ought,  let  his  own  words  exprefs. 

He  taxes  them  with  “  undoing  what  they  found  well  done  and  yet  knows  they  un¬ 
did  nothing  in  the  Church  but  lord  bifhops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  high  eommifiion, 
judged  worthy  by  all  true  proteftants  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Church.  They  undid  no¬ 
thing  in  the  ftate  but  irregular  and  grinding  courts,  the  main  grievances  to  be  removed  ^ 
and  if  thefe  were  the  things  which  in  his  opinion  they  found  well  done,  we  may  again 
from  hence  be  informed  with  what  unwillingnefs  he  removed  them  •,  and  that  thofe  gra¬ 
cious  afts  whereof  fo  frequently  he  makes  mention,  may  be  englifhed  more  properly  acts 
of  fear  and  diffimulation  againft  his  mind  and  confcience. 

The  bill  preventing  difiblution  of  this  parliament  he  calls  “  an  unparalleled  aft,  out  of 
the  extreme  confidence  that  his  fubjefts  would  not  make  ill  ufe  of  it.”  But  was  it  not  a. 
greater  confidence  of  the  people  to  put  into  one  man’s  hand  fo  great  a  power,  till  he 
abufed  it,  as  to  fummon  and  difiblve  parliaments  ?  He  would  be  thanked  tor  trufting: 
them,  and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  for  trufting  him  :  the  truft  ifiuing  firft  from  them,, 
not  from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  truft,  and  not  his  prerogative,  to  call  and  difiblve  parliaments 
at  his  pleafure  ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  diftblved,  till  all  petitions  were  heard, 
all  grievances  redrefied,  is  not  only  the  afifertion  of  this  parliament,  but  of  our  ancient 
law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  fo  ingraven  in  the 
hearts  of  our  anceftors,  and  by  them  fo  conftantly  enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed  - 
not  enrolling.  And  if  the  Scots  in  their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with  breach  of 
their  laws  for  breaking  up  that  parliament  without  their  confent,  while  matters  of  greateft 
moment  were  depending  •,  it  were  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  wifdom  of  England 
ftiould  be  fo  wanting  to  itfelf  through  all  ages,  as  not  to  provide  by  fome  known 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  againft  the  not  calling,  or  the  arbitrary  difiblving  or 
parliaments  ;  or  that  they  who  ordained  their  fumrnoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft  as  need 
required,  did  not  tacitly  enaft  alfo,  that  as  nece fifty  of  affairs  called  them,  fo  the  fame 
neceftity  fhould  keep  them  undiftblved  till  that  were  fully  fatisfied.  Were  it  not  for  that, 
parliaments,  and  all  the  fruit  and  benefit  we  receive  by  having  them,  'would  turn  foon  to 
mere  abufion.  It  appears  then  that  if  this  bill  of  not  diftblving  were  an  unparalleled 
aft,  it  was  a  known  and  common  right  which  our  anceftors  under  other  kings  enjoyed 
as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  graven  in  marble  ;  and  that  the  infringement  of  this  king  firft 
brought  it  into  a  written  act :  Who  now  boafts  that  as  a  great  favour  done  us,  which  hia 
own  lefs  fidelity  than  was  in  former  kings,  conftrained  us  only  of  an  old  undoubted  right, 
to  make  a  new  written  aft.  But  what  needed  written  afts,  whenas  anciently  it  waa 
efteemed  part  of  his  crown-oath  not  to  difiolve  parliaments  till  all  grievances  were  con¬ 
sidered  ?  whereupon  the  old  “  Modi  of  Parliament,”  calls  it  fiat  perjury,  if  he  difiblve 
them  before ;  as  I  find  cited  in  a  book  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to 
which  and  other  law-traftats  I  refer  the  more  lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point,  which  is 
neither  my  element,  nor  my  proper  work  here  •,  fince  the  book  which  I  have  to  anfwer,. 
pretends  to  reafon,  not  to  authorities  and  quotations :  and  I  hold  reafon  to  be  the  bed:  ar¬ 
bitrator,  and  the  law  of  law  itfelf. 

It  is  true,  that  “  good  fubjefts  think  it  not  juft  that  the  king’s  condition  fhould  be 
worfe  by  bettering  theirs  ”  But  then  the  king  muft  not  be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
people  in  judging  what  is  better  and  what  worfe  ;  which  might  have  been  agreed,  had  he 
known  (for  his  own  words  condemn  him)  “  as  well  with  moderation  to  ufe,  as  with 
earneftnefs  to  defire  his  own  advantages.” 

“  A  continual  parliament  he  thought  would  keep  the  commonwealth  in  tune.” 
Judge,  commonwealth,  what  proofs  he  gave  that  this  boafted  profefiion  was  ever  in  his 
thought. 
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Some,  faith  he,  “  gave  out  that  T  repented  me  of  that  iettling  abb.”  His  own  actions 
gave  it  out  beyond  all  fuppofition  •,  for  doubtlefs  it  repented  him  to  have  eftablifhed  that 
by  law,  which  he  went  ab  ut  fo  foon  after  to  abrogate  by  the  fword. 

Ide  calls  thofe  abbs  which  he  confeffes  “  tended  to  their  good,  not  more  princely  than 
friendly  contributions As  if  to  do  his  duty  were  of  courtefy,  and  the  difcharge  of  his 
truft  a  parcel  of  his  liberality  •,  fo  nigh  loft  in  his  efteem  was  the  birth-right  of  our  liber¬ 
ies,  that  to  give  them  bach  again  upon  demand,  ftood  at  the  mercy  of  his  contribution. 

“  He  doubts  not  but  the  affebbions  of  his  people  will  compenfate  his  fufferings  for  thofe 
acts  of  confidence  And  imputes  his  fufferings  to  a  contrary  caufe.  Not  his  confidence 
but  his  diftruft  was  that  which  brought  him  to  thofe  fufferings,  from  the  time 
that  he  forfook  his  parliament  •,  and.trufted  them  never  the  fooner  for  what  he  tells  “  of 
their  piety  and  religious  fcribtnefs,”  but  rather  hated  them  as  puritans,  whom  lie  always 
fought  to  extirpate. 

He  would  have  it  believed  that  “  to  bind  his  hands  by  thefe  abbs,  argued  a  very  fhort 
forefight  of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind  in  him,”  if  he  had  meant  a  war.  If  we 
fhouid  conclude  fo,  that  were  not  the  only  argument :  neither  did  it  argue  that  he  meant 
peace  ;  knowing  that  what  he  granted  for  the  prefent  out  of  fear,  he  might  as  foon  repeal 
by  force,  watching  his  time  •,  and  deprive  them  the  fruit  of  thofe  abbs,  il  his  own  defigns 
wherein  he  put  his  truft,  took  effebb.  . 

Yet  he  complains,  “  that  the  tumults  threatened  to  abufe  all  abbs  of  grace,  and  turn 
them  into  wantonnefs.”  I  would  they  had  turned  his  wantonnefs  into  the  grace  of  not 
abufing  Scripture.  Was  this  becoming  fuch  a  faint  as  they  would  make  him,  to  adulterate 
thofe  facred  words  from  the  grace  of  God  to  the  abbs  of  his  own  grace  ?  Herod  was  eaten 
up  of  worms  for  fuffering  others  to  compare  his  voice  to  the  voice  of  God  ;  but  the  bor¬ 
rower  of  this  phrafe  gives  much  more  caufe  of  jealoufy,  that  he  likened  his  own  abbs 
of  grace  to  the  abbs  of  God’s  grace. 

From  prophanenefs  he  fcarce  comes  off  with  perfebb  fenfe.  “  I  wras  not  then  in  a  capacity 
to  make  war,  therefore  I  intended  not.  I  was  not  in  a  capacity,  therefore  I  could  not  have 
given  my  enemies  greater  advantage  than  by  fo  unprincely  inconftancy  to  have  fcattered 
them  by  arms,  whom  but  lately  I  had  fettled  by  parliament.”  What  place  could  there 
be  for  his  inconftancy  to  do  that  thing  whereto  he  was  in  no  capacity  ?  Otherwife  his  in¬ 
conftancy  was  not  fo  unwonted,  or  fo  nice,  but  that  it  would  have  eafily  found  pretences, 
to  fcatter  thofe  in  revenge  whom  he  fetttled  in  fear. 

“  It  had  been  a  courfe  full  of  fin  as  well  as  of  hazard  and  difhonour.”  True  ;  but  if 
thofe  confiderations  withheld  him  not  from  other  abbions  of  like  nature,  how  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  of  ftrength  fufiicient  to  withhold  him  from  this  ?  And  that  they  withheld 
him  not,  the  event  Toon  taught  us. 

“  His  letting  fome  men  go  up  to  the  pinacle  of  the  temple,  was  a  temptation  to- 
them  to  caft  him  down  headlong.”  In  this  Simile  we  have  himfelf  compared  to  Chrift,. 
the  parliament  to  the  Devil,  and  his  giving  them  that  abb  of  fettling,  to  his  letting  them 
go  up  to  the  “Pinacle  of  the  Temple.”  A  tottering  and  giddy  abb  rather  than  a 
fettling.  This  was  goodly  ufe  made  of  Scripture  in  his  folitudes  :  But  it  was  no  pinacle 
of  the  temple,  it  was  a  pinacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace  from  whence  he  and  mo¬ 
narchy  fell  headlong  together. 

He  would  have  others  fee  that  “  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  not  worth  gaining 
by  ways. of  fin  which  hazard  the  foul  and  hath  himfelf  left  nothing  unhazarded  to 
keep  three.  Fie  concludes  with  fentences  that  rightly  fcanned,  make  not  fo  much  for 
him  as  againft  him,  and  confeffes  that  “  the  abb  of  fettling  was  no  fin  cr'  his  will  $”  and 
we  eafily  believe  him,  for  it  hath  been  clearly  proved  a' fin  of  his  unwillingncfs. 

"With  his  orifons  I  meddle  not,  for  he*  appeals  to  a  high  audit.  This  yet  may  be 
noted,  that  at  his  prayers  he  had  before  him  the  fad  prefage  of  ill  fuccefs,  “  as  of  a  dark 
3nd  dangerous  ftorrn,  which  never  admitted  Ins  return  to  the  port  from  whence  heffet 
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out.  Yet  his  prayer-book  no  fooner  fhut,  but  other  hopes  fiatttered  him  ;  and  their 
flattering  was  his  deftrudtion. 


VI.  Upon  his  retirement  from  Weftminfter. 

THE  flmile  wherewith  he  begin?,  I  was  about  to  have  found  fault  with,  as  in  a  garb 
fomewhat  more  poetical  than  lor  a  ftatift  :  but  meeting  with  many  drains  of  like 
drefis  in  other  of  his  efiays,  and  him  hearing  reported  a  more  diligent  reader  of  poets,  than 
-of  politicians,  I  begun  to  think  that  the  whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intended  a  piece  of 
poetry.  The  words  are  good,  the  fidtion  fmooth  and  cleanly  ;  there  wanted  only  rhyme, 
and  that  they  fay  is  bellowed  upon  it  lately.  But  to  the  argument. 

“  I  {laid  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  away  by  fhame  more  than  fear.”  I  retradt  not 
what  I  thought  ol  the  fidtion,  yet  here,  I  muft  confefs,  it  lies  too  open.  In  his  mefiages 
and  declarations,  nay  in  the  whole  chapter  next  but  one  before  this,  he  affirms  that  “  the 
danger  wherein  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  own  perfon”  were  by  thofe  tumults,  was 
the  main  caufe  that  drove  him  from  Whitehall,  and  appeals  to  God  as  witnefs  :  he  af¬ 
firms  here  that  it  was  “fhame  more  than  fear.”  And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind  as 
well  as  any,  tells  his  new-lifted  guard,  “  that  the  principal  caufe  of  his  majefty’s  going 
thence,  was  to  lave  them  from  being  trod  in  the  dirt.  From  whence  we  may  difcern  what 
falfe  and  frivoiousexcufes  are  avowed  for  truth,  either  in  thofe  declarations,  or  in  this  peni¬ 
tential  book.  Our  forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and  feverity  of  zeal  to  juftice  and 
their  native  liberty,  againft  the  proud  contempt  and  mifrule  of  their  kings,  that  when 
Richard  the  Second  departed  but  from  a  committee  of  lords  who  fate  preparing  matter 
for  the  parliament,  not  yet  aflembled,  to  the  removal  of  his  evil  counlellors,  they  fir  ft 
vanquished  and  put  to  flight  Robert  de  Vere  his  chief  favourite  •,  and  then  coming  up  to 
London  with  a  huge  army,  required  the  king  then  withdrawn  for  fear,  but  no  further 
off  than  the  Tower,  to  come  to  Weftminfter.  Which  he  refufing,  they  told  him  flatly, 
that  unlefs  he  came  they  would  chufe  another.  So  high  a  crime  it  was  accounted  then 
for  kings  to  abfent  themfelves,  not  from  a  parliament,  which  none  ever  durft,  but  from 
any  meeting  of  his  peers  and  counlellors  which  did  but  tend  towards  a  parliament.  Much 
lefs  would  they  have  fuffiered  that  a  king  for  fuch  trivial  and  various  pretences,  one  while 
for  fear  of  tumults,  another  while  “  for  fhame  to  fee  them,”  fhould  leave  his  royal  fta- 
tion,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bleeding  to  death  of  thole  wounds  which  his  own  unfkilful 
and  perverfe  government  had  inflicted. 

Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the  parliament,  but  the  fhame  of  what  ?  Was 
it  the  fhame  of  his  manifold  errors  and  mifdeeds,  and  to  fee  how  weakly  he  had  played 
the  king  ?  No  •,  “  but  to  fee  the  barbarous  rudenefs  of  thofe  tumults  to  demand  any 
thing.”  We  have  ftarted  here  another,  and  I  believe  the  trueft  caufe  of  his  deferring 
the  parliament.  The  worft  and  ftrangeft  of  that  “  Any-thing”  which  the  people  then  de¬ 
manded,  was  but  the  unlording  of  bifhops,  and  expelling  them  the  houfe,  and  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  Church-dilcipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  proteftant  churches  ;  this  wras  the 
barbarifm  of  thofe  tumults  :  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  granting  of  thofe  honeft  and 
pious  demands,  as  well  demanded  by  the  parliament  as  the  people,  for  this  very  caule 
more  than  for  fear,  by  his  own  confeffion  here,  he  left  the  city  ;  and  in  a  moft  tempeftu- 
ous  feafon  forfook  the  helm  and  fteerage  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  that  terrible 
“Any-thing”  from  which  his  Confcience  and  his  Reafon  chofe  to  run  rather  than  not  deny. 
To  be  importuned  the  removing  of  evil  counfellors,  and  other  grievances  in  Church  and 
ftate,  was  to  him  “  an  intolerable  oppreffion.”  Ii  the  people’s  demanding  were  fo  bur- 
denfome  to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and  delay  ol  juftice  to  them  ? 

But  as  the  demands  of  his  ptople  were  to  him  a  burden  and  oppreffion,  fo  was  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  parliament  efteemed  a  bondage  ;  “  Whole  agreeing  votes,”  as  he  affirms,  “  were 
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not  by  any  law  or  reafon  conclufive  to  his  judgment.”  For  the  law,  it  ordains  a  parlia¬ 
ment  to  advife  him  in  his  great  affairs  ;  but  if  it  ordain  alfo  that  the  (ingle  judgment 
©f  a  king  (hail  out-ballance  all  the  wifdom  of  his  parliament,  it  ordains  that  which  fru- 
ffrates  the  end  of  its  own  ordaining.  For  where  the  king’s  judgment  may  diffent,  to  the. 
deftrudtion,  as  it  may  happen,  both  of  himfelf  and  the  kingdom,  there  advice,  and  no 
further,  is  a  moft  infufficient  and  fn.ftraneous  means  to  be  provided  by  law  in  cafes  of  fo 
high  concernment.  It  being  therefore  melt  unlike  a  law,  to  ordain  a  remedy  fo  (lender 
and  unlawlike,  to  be  the  utmoff  means  of  all  public  fafety  or  prevention,  as  advice  is, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  rejected  by  the  foie  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king,  and  fo- 
unlike  the  law  of  England,  which  lawyers  fay  is  the  quinteflence  of  reafon  ;  we  may 
conclude  that  the  king’s  negative  voice  was  never  any  law,  but  an  abfurd  and  reafonlefs 
cuftom,  begotten  and  grown  up  either  from  the  flattery  of  bafeft  times,  or  the  ufurpation 
of  immoderate  princes.  Thus  much  to  the  law  of  it,  by  a  better  evidence  than  rolls  and 
records,  reafon. 

But  is  it  poPdble  he  fhould  pretend  alfo  to  reafon,  that  the  judgment  of  one  man,  not  as 
a  wife  or  good  man,  but  as  a  king,  and  oft-times  a  wilful,  proud,  and  wicked  king,  fhould 
outweigh  the  prudence  and  all  the  virtue  of  an  elected  parliament  ?  What  an  abufive  thing 
it  were  then  to  fummon  parliaments,  that  by  the  major  part  of  voices  greateft  matters 
may  be  there  debated  and  refol-ved,.  whenas  one  voice  after  that  (hall  dafh  all  their  refo- 
lutions  ? 

He  attempts  to  give  a  reafon  why  it  fhould,  “  Becaufe  the  whole  parliament  reprefents 
not  him  in  any  kind.”  But  mark  how  little  he  advances  •,  for  if  the  parliament  reprefent 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  is  fure  enough  they  do,  then  doth  the  king  reprefent  only  him  ¬ 
felf  ;  and  if  a  king  without  his  kingdom  be  ima  civil  fenfe  nothingrthen  without  or  againfb 
the  reprefentative  of  his  whole  kingdom,  he  himfelf  reprefents  nothing  and  by  confe- 
quence  his  judgment  and  his  negative  is  as  good  as  nothing  :  and  though  we  fhould  allow 
him  to  be  fomething,  yet  not  equal  or  comparable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  fo  neither, 
to  them  that  reprefent  it. 

Yet  here  he  maintains,  “  to  be  no  further  bound  to  agree  with  the  votes  of  both  houfes, 
than  he  fees  them  to  agree  with  the  will  of  God,  with  his  juft  rights  as  a  king,  and  the 
general  good  of  his  people.”  As  to  the  freedom  of  his  agreeing  or  not  agreeing,  limited 
with  due  bounds,  no  man  reprehends  it ;  this  is  the  queftion  here,  or  the  miracle  ratherT 
why  his  only  not  agreeing  fhould  lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which  is> 
agreed  to  by  a  v/hole  parliament,  though  never  fo  conducing  to  the  public  good  or  fafety. 
To  know  the  will  of  God  better  than  his  whole  kingdom,  whence  fhould  he  have  it  ? 
Certainly  court- breeding  and  his  perpetual  ccnverfation  with  flatterers,  was  but  a  bad' 
fchool.  To  judge  of  his  own  rights  could  not  belong  to  him,  who  had  no  right  by  law 
in  any  court  to  judge  of  fo  much  as  felony  or  treafon,  being  held  a  party  in  both  thefe 
cafes,  much  more  in  this  •,  and  his  rights  however  fhould  give  place  to  the  general  good, 
for  which  end  all  his  rights  were  given  him.  Laftly,  to  fuppofe  a  clearer  infight  and  dif- 
cerning  of  the  general  good,  allotted  to  his  own  (ingular  judgment,  than  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  all  the  people,  and  from  that  felf-opinion  of  difeerning,  to  deny  them  that  good 
which  they,  being  all  freemen,  feek  earneftly  and  call  for,  is  an  arrogance  and  iniquity 
beyond  imagination  rude  and  unreafonable ;  they  undoubtedly  having  moft  authority  to 
judge  of  the  public  good,  who  for  that  purpofe  are  chofen  out  and  fent  by  the  people  to 
advife  him.  And  il  it  may  be  in  him  to  fee  oft  “  the  major  part  of  them  not  in  the 
right,”  had  it  not  been  more  his  modefty  to  have  doubted  their  feeing  him  more  often  in 
the  wrong  ? 

He  paffes  to  another  reafon  of  his  denials,  “  becaufe  of  fome  men’s  hydropic  unfatiable- 
nefs,  and  third  of  afking,  the  more  they  drank,  whom  no  fountain  of  regal  bounty  was  able 
to  overcome.”  A  comparifon  more  properly  bellowed  on  thofe  that  came  to  guzzle  in 
his  wine-  cellar,  than  on  a  freeborn  people  that  came  to  claim  in  parliament  their  righta 
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and  liberties,  which  a  king  ought  therefore  to  grant,  becaufe  of  right  demanded  ;  not  to 
deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  fhould  be  exhaufted,  which  in  thefe  demands  (to  continue 
tire  fame  metaphor)  was  not  fo  much  as  broached  ;  it  being  his  duty,  not  his  bounty  to 
grant  thefe  things. 

Putting  off  the  courtier,-  he  now  puts  on  the  philofopher,  and  fententioufly  difputes  to 
this  effecft,  “  That  reafon  ought  to  be  ufed  to  men,  force  and  terror  to  beafts ;  that  he  de¬ 
fences  to  be  a  Have,  who  captivates  the  rational  fovereignty  of  his  foul  and  liberty  of  his 
will  to  compulfion  ;  that  he  would  not  forfeit  that  freedom  which  cannot  be  denied  him 
as  a  king,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  chriftian,  though  to  preferve  his 
kingdom  ;  but  rather  die  enjoying  the  empire  of  his  foul,  than  live  in  fuch  a  vaffalage,  as 
not  to  ufe  his  reafon  and  confcience  to  like  or  diflike  as  a  king.”  Which  words,  of  them- 
felves,  as  far  as  they  are  fenle,  good  and  philofophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  to 
engrofs  this  common  liberty  to  himfelf,  would  tread  down  all  other  men  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  flaves  and  beafts,  they  quite  lofe  their  commendation.  He  confeffes  a  rational  fo-> 
vereignty  of  foul,  and  freedom  of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  implicit  repug¬ 
nancy  would  have  his  reafon  the  fovereign  of  that  fovereignty,  and  would  captivate  and 
make  ufelefs  that  natural  freedom  of  will  in  all  other  men  but  himfelf.  But  them  that 
yield  him  this  obedience  he  fo  well  rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be  flaves. 
They  who  have  loft  all  to  be  his  fubjedb,  may  ftoop  and  take  up  the  reward.  What  that 
freedom  is,  which  “  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king,  becaufe  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man 
and  a  chriftian,”  I  underftand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voice,  it  concludes  all  men  who 
have  not  fuch  a  negative  as  his  againft  a  whole  parliament,  to  be  neither  men  nor  chriftians: 
and  what  was  he  himfelf  then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it  him  as  a  king?  Will  he  fay 
that  he  enjoyed  within  himfelf  the  lefts  freedom  for  that  ?  Might  not  he,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  chriftian,  have  reigned  within  himfelf  in  full  fovereignty  of  foul,  no  man  repin¬ 
ing,  but  that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  muft  invade  the  civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ? 
Did  we  therefore  not  permit  him  to  ufe  his  reafon  or  his  confcience,  not  permitting  him 
to  bereave  us  the  ufe  of  ours  ?  And  might  not  he  have  enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us 
as  free-men  by  what  laws  v/e  ourfelves  would  be  governed  ?  It  was  not  the  inward  ufe  of 
his  reafon  and  his  confcience  that  would  content  him,  but  to  ufe  them  both  as  a  law  over 
all  his  lubjects,  “  in  whatever  he  declared  as  a  king  to  like  or  diflike.”  Which  ufe  of 
reafon,  moft  reafonlefs  and  unconfcionable,  is  the  utmoft  that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended 
over  his  vafials. 

In  all  wife  nations  the  legiflative  power,  arid  the  judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have 
been  moft  commonly  diftindt,  and  in  feveral  hands  5  but  yet  the  former  fupreme,  the  other 
fubordinate.  If  then  the  king  be  only  fet  up  to  execute  the  lav/,  which  is  indeed  the  high- 
eft  of  his  office,  he  ought  no  more  to  make  or  forbid  the  making  of  any  law  agreed  upon 
in  parliament,  than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are  his  deputies.  Neither  can  he  more  re- 
jedt  a  law  offered  him  by  the  commons,  than  he  can  new  make  a  law  which  they  reject.  And 
yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his  caufe,  he  would  feem  to  have  philofophy  on  his  fide, 
ftraining  her  wife  dictates  to  unphilofophical  purpofes.  But  when  kings  come  fo  low,  as 
to  fawn  upon  philofophy,  which  before  they  neither  valued  nor  underftood,  it  is  a  fgn 
that  fails  not,  they  are  then  put  to  their  laft  trump.  And  philofophy  as  well  requites  them, 
by  not  buffering  her  golden  fayings  either  to  become  their  lips,  or  to  be  ufed  as  mafks  and 
colours  of  injurious  and  violent  .deeds.  So  that  what  they  prefume  to  borrow  from  her 
fage  and  virtuous  rules,  like  the  riddle  of  Sphinx  not  underftood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their 
own  caufe. 

But  now  again  to  politics  :  “  He  cannot  think  the  Majefty  of  the  crown  of  England  to 
be  bound  by  any  coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutifti  formality,  to  confent  to  whatever 
its  fubjedts  in  parliament  fhall  require.”  What  tyrant  could  prefume  to  fay  more,  when 
he  meant  to  kick  down  all  law,  government,  and  bond  of  oath  ?  But  why  he  fo  deflres  to 
-abfolve  himfelf  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  would  be  worth  the  knowing.  It  cannot  but 

be 
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be  yielded  that  the  oath  which  binds  him  to  performance  of  his  truft,  ought  in  reafon  to 
contain  the  fum  of  what  his  chief  truft  and  office  is.  But  it  it  neither  do  enjoin,  nor  men¬ 
tion  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  the  making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  fcrap  of  law, 
but  requires  only  his  affent  to  thofe  laws  which  the  people  have  already  chofen,  or  fliall 
chufe  (for  fo  both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  Engliffi,  and  all  reafon  admits,  that 
the  people  fhould  not  lofe  under  a  new  king  what  freedom  they  had  before)  then  that  ne¬ 
gative  voice  fo  contended  for,  to  deny  the  paffing  of  any  law  which  the  commons  chole,  is 
both  againft  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  his  kingly  office.  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to 
pafs  what  the  parliament  hath  chofen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the  king  make  himfelf  fu- 
perior  to  his  whole  kingdom  ;  which  not  only  the  general  maxims  of  policy  gainfay,  but 
even  our  own  ftanding  laws,  as  hath  been  cited  to  him  in  remonftrances  heretofore,  that 
“  the  king  hath  two  fuperiors,  the  law,  and  his  court  of  parliament.”  But  this  he 
counts  to  be  a  blind  and  brutifh  formality,  whether  it  be  law,  or  oath,  or  his  duty,  and 
thinks  to  turn  it  off  with  wholefome  words  and  phrafes,  which  he  then  firft  learnt  of  the 
honeft  people,  when  they  were  fo  often  compelled  to  ufe  them  againft  thofe  more  truly 
blind  and  brutifh  formalities  thruft  upon  us  by  his  own  command. 

As  for  his  inftance,  in  cafe  “  He  and  the  Houfe  of  Peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,”  it  bears  no  equality ;  for  he  and  the  peers  reprefent  but  themfelves,  the 
commons  are  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  he  concludes  “  his  oath  to  be  fully  difeharged  in  governing  by  laws  already  made,” 
as  being  not  bound  to  pafs  any  new,  “  if  his  reafon  bids  him  deny.”  And  fo  may  infi¬ 
nite  inifchiefs  grow,  and  a  whole  nation  be  ruined,  while  our  general  good  and  lafety 
fhall  depend  upon  the.  private  and  overweening  reafon  of  one  obftinate  man,  who  againft 
all  the  kingdom,  if  he  lift,  will  interpret  both  the  law  and  his  oath  of  coronation  by 
the  tenor  of  his  own  will.  Which  he  himfelf  confeffes  to  be  an  arbitrary  power,  yet  doubts 
not  in  his  argument  to  imply,  as  if  he  thought  it  more  fit  the  parliament  fhould  be  fubject 
to  his  will,  than  he  to  their  advice  *,  a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wife.  How 
is  it  poffible  that  he  in  whom  fuch  principles  as  thefe  were  fo  deep  rooted,  could  ever, 
though  reftored  again,  have  reigned  otherwife  than  tyrannically  ? 

He  objects,  “  That  force  was  but  a  flavifh  method  to  difpel  his  error.”  But  how  often 
fhall  it  be  anfwered  him,  that  no  force  was  ufed  to  difpel  the  error  out  of  his  head,  but  to 
drive  it  from  off  our  necks  ?  for  his  error  was  imperious,  and  would  command  all  other 
men  to  renounce  their  own  reafon  and  underftanding,  till  they  perifhed  under  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  his  all-ruling  error. 

He  alledges  the  uprightnefs  of  his  intentions  to  excufe  his  poffible  failings ;  a  pofition 
falfe  both  in  law  and  divinity :  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  better  principles,  who  affirms,  in 
the  twelfth  chapter,  that  “  the  goodnefs  of  a  man’s  intention  will  not  excufe  the  fcandal 
and  contagion  of  his  example.”  His  not  knowing,  through  the  corruption  of  flattery  and 
court-principles,  what  he  ought  to  have  known,  will  not  excufe  his  not  doing  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  ;  no  more  than  the  fmall  fkill  of  him  who  undertakes  to  be  a  Pilot 
will  excufe  him  to  be  milled  by  any  wandring  ftar  miftaken  for  the  Pole.  But  let  his  in¬ 
tentions  be  never  fo  upright,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  what  anfwer  for  the  reafon  and  the  na¬ 
tional  rights  which  God  hath  given  us,  if  having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the  power 
of  making  more  to  avoid  mifehief,  we  fuffer  one  man’s  blind  intentions  .to  lead  us  all  with 
our  eyes  open  to  manifeft  deftrudtion  ? 

And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  fuch  a  one,  force  is  well  ufed  •,  not  “  to  carry  on 
the  weaknefs  of  our  counfels.,  or  to  convince  his  error,”  ashe  furmifes,  but  to  acquit  and 
refeue  our  own  reafqn,  our  own  confciences  from  the  force  and  prohibition  laid  by  his 
ulurping  error  upon  our  liberties  and  underftandings. 

“  Never  any  thing  pleafed  him  more,  than  when  his  judgment  concurred  with  theirs.” 
That  was  to  the  applauie  of  his  own  judgment,  and  would  as  well  have  pleafed  any  felf- 
conceited  man. 

Vol,  I.  I  i  i 
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“  Yea,  in  many  things  hechofe  rather  to  deny  himfeif  than  them.”  That  is  to  fay,  in 
tribes.  For  “  of  his  own  interefts  ”  and  perfonal  rights  he  conceives  himfeif  “  Mailer.” 
To  part  with,  if  he  pleafe,  not  to  conteft  for,  againft  the  kingdom,  which  is  greater 
than  he,  whofe  rights  are  all  fubordinate  to  the  kingdom’s  good  :  and  “  in  what  concerns 
truth,  juftice,  the  right  of  church,  or  his  crown,  no  man  fhall  gain  his  confent  againft 
his  mind.”  What  can  be  left  then  for  a  parliament,  but  to  fit  like  images,  while  he 
frill  thus  with  incomparable  arrogance  afiumes  to  himfeif  the  beft  ability  of  judging  for 
ether  men  what  is  truth,  juftice,  goodnefs,  what  his  own  or  the  church’s  right,  or  with 
unfufferable  tyranny  reftrains  all  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  good,  which  his  judg¬ 
ment,  though  erroneous,  thinks  not  fit  to  grant  them  ;  notwithftanding  that  the  law  and 
Iris  coronal  oath  requires  his  undeniable  afient  to  what  laws  the  parliament  agree  upon. 

“  He  had  rather  w~ear  a  crown  of  thorns  with  our  Saviour.”  Many  would  be  all  one 
with  our  Saviour,  whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know.  They  who  govern  ill  thofe  king¬ 
doms  which  they  had  a  right  to,  have  to  our  Saviour’s  crown  of  thorns  no  right  at  all. 
Thorns  they  may  find  enow  of  their  own  gathering,  and  their  own  twilling  ;  for  thorns 
and  fnares,  faith  Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  froward  :  but  to  wear  them,  as  our  Sa¬ 
viour  wore  them,  is  not  given  to  them  whofuffer  by  their  own  demerits.  Nor  is  a  crown 
of  gold  his  due,  who  cannot  firft  wear  a  crown  of  lead;  not  only  for  the  weight  of 
that  great  office,  but  for  the  compliance  which  it  ought  to  have  with  them  who  are  to 
counlel  him,  which  here  he  terms  in  fcorn  “  An  imbafed  flexiblenefs  to  the  various  and 
oft  contrary  didates  of  any  fadions,”  meaning  his  parliament ;  for  the  queftion  hath  been 
all  this  while  between  them  two.  And  to  his  parliament,  though  a  numerous  and  choice - 
aftembly,  of  whom  the  land  thought  wifeft,.  he  imputes,  rather  than  to  himfeif,  “  want 
of  reafon,  negled  of  the  public,  interefi:  of  parties,  and  particularly  of  private  will 
and  paftion  but  with  what  modefty  or  likelihood  of  truth,  it  will  be  wearifome  to  re¬ 
peat  fo  often. 

He  concludes  with  a  fentence  fair  in  feeming,  but  fallacious.  For  if  the  confcience  be 
ill  edified,  the  refolution  may  more  befit  a  foolifh  than  a  chriftian  king,  to  prefer  a  felf- 
willed  confcience  before  a  kingdom’s  good  •,  efpecially  in  the  denial  of  that  which  law  and 
his  regal  office  by  oath  bids  him  grant  to  his  parliament  and  v/hole  kingdom  rightfully  de¬ 
manding.  For  we  may  obferve  him  throughout  the  difeourfe  to  afiert  his  negative  power 
againft  the  whole  kingdom ;  now  under  the  fpecious  plea  of  his  confcience  and  his  reafon,. 
but  heretofore  in  a  louder  note  ;  “  Without  us,  or  againft;  our  confent,  the  votes  of  either 
or  of  both  houfes  together,  muft  not,  cannot,  fhall  not.”  Declar.  May  4.  1643.- 

With  thefe  and  the  like  deceivable  dodrines,  he  levens  alfo  his  prayer. 

VII.  Upon  the  Queen  s  departure. 

TO  this  argument  we  fhall  loon  have  faid  ;  for  what  concerns  it  us  to  hear  a  htifband 
divulge  his  houftiold  privacies,  extolling  to  others  the  virtues  of  his  wife  ?  an  in¬ 
firmity  not  feldom  incident  to  thofe  who  have  leaft  caufe.  But  how  good  the  was  a  wife, 
vz as  to  himfeif,  and  be  it  left  to  his  own  fancy  ;  how  bad  a  fubjed,  is  not  much  difputed. 
And  being  fuch,  it  need  be  made  no  wonder,  though  fhe  left  a  proteftant  kingdom  with 
as  little  honour  as  her  mother  left  a  popilh. 

That  this  “  is  the  firft  example  of  any  proteftant  fubjeds  that  have  taken  up  arms  againft 
their  king  a  proteftant,”  can  be  to  proteftants  no  difhonour  ;  when  it  fhall  be  heard  that 
he  firft  levied  war  on  them,  and  to  the  intereft  of  papifts  more  than  of  proteftants.  He 
mio-ht  have  given  yet  the  precedence  of  making  war  upon  him  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  own 
nation,  who  had  twice  oppofed  him  in  the  open  field  long  ere  the  Engliffi  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  do  the  like.  And  how  groundlefs,  how  diffembled  is  that  fear,  left  fhe,  who 
for  fo  many  years  had  been  averfe  from  the  religion  of  her  hulband,  and  every  year  more 
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and  more  before  thefe  difturbances  broke  out,  fhould  for  them  be  now  the  more  alienated 
from  that  to  which  we  never  heard  fhe  was  inclined  ?  But  if  the  fear  of  her  delinquency, 
and  that  juftice  which  the  proteftants  demanded  on  her,  was  any  caufe  of  her  alienating 
the  more,  to  have  gained  her  by  indirect  means  had  been  no  advantage  to  religion,  much 
lefs  then  was  the  detriment  to  lofe  her  further  off.  It  had  been  happy  if  his  own  adions 
had  not  given  caufe  of  more  fcandal  to  the  proteftants,  than  what  they  did  againft  her 
could  juftly  fcandalize  any  papift. 

Them  who  accufed  her,  well  enough  known  to  be  the  parliament,  he  cenfures  for  “  Men 
yet  to  feek  their  Religion,  whether  Dodrine,  Difcipline,  or  Good  Manners  the  reft  he 
iooths  with  the  name  of  true  Englilh  proteftants,  a  meer  fchifmatical  name,  yet  he  fo 
great  an  enemy  of  fchifm. 

He  afcribes  “  rudenefs  and  barbarity,  worfe  than  Indian,”  to  the  Englifh  parliament  ; 
and  “  all  virtue”  to  his  wife,  in  ftrains  that  come  almoft  to  fonnetting  :  how  fit  to  govern 
men,  undervaluing  and  afperfingthe  great  council  of  his  kingdom,  in  comparifon  of  one 
woman  !  Examples  are  not  far  to  feek,  how  great  mifchief  and  difhonour  hath  fallen  to 
nations  under  the  government  of  effeminate  and  uxorious  magiftrates,  who  being  them- 
felves  governed  and  overfwayed  at  home  under  a  feminine  ufurpation,  cannot  but  be  far 
fhort  of  fpirit  and  authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a  whole  nation. 

“  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  fafe  among  them  who  were  fhaking  hands  with 
allegiance,  to  lay  fafter  hold  on  religion  ;**  and  taxes  them  of  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime, 
it  being  juft  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  impofiible  to  ferve  two  mafters  :  I  would 
they  had  quite  fhaken  off  what  they  flood  fhaking  hands  with  ;  the  fault  was  in  their  cou¬ 
rage,  not  in  their  caufe. 

In  his  prayer  he  prays  that  “  the  difloyalty  of  his  proteftant  fubjedts  may  not  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  her  love  of  the  true  religion;”  and  never  prays,  that  the  dilfolutenefs  of  his  court, 
the  fcandalsof  his  clergy,  the  unfoundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  lukewarmnefs  of  his  life, 
his  letter  of  compliance  to  the  pope,  his  permitting  agents  at  Rome,  and  the  pope’s  Nuncio 
here,  may  not  be  found  in  the  fight  of  God  far  greater  hindrances  to  her  converfion. 

But  this  had  been  a  fubtle  prayer  indeed,  and  well  prayed,  though  as  duly  as  a  Pater- 
nofter,  if  it  could  have  charmed  us  to  fit  (till  and  have  religion  and  our  liberties  one  by 
one  fnatched  from  us,  for  fear  left  rifing  to  defend  ourfelves,  we  fliould  fright  the  Queen, 
a  ftiff  papift,  from  turning  proteftant.  As  if  the  way  to  make  his  queen  a  proteftant, 
had  been  to  make  his  fubjedts  more  than  half-way  papifts. 

He  prays  next  “  that  his  conftancy  may  be  an  antidote  againft  the  poildn  of  other  men’s 
■example.”  His  conftancy  in  what  ?  Not  in  religion,  for  it  is  openly  known  that  her  re¬ 
ligion  wrought  more  upon  him,  than  his  religion  upon  her  ;  and  his  open  favouring  of 
papifts,  and  his  hatred  of  them  called  puritans,  made  moft  men  fufpedt  fhe  had  quite  per¬ 
verted  him.  But  what  is  it  that  the  blindnefs  of  hypocrify  dares  not  do  ?  It  dares  pray, 
and  thinks  to  hide  that  from  the  eyes  of  God,  which  it  cannot  hide  from  the  open  view  oi 
man. 

"VI II.  Upon  his  Repulfe  at  Hull,  and  the  Fate  of  the  Hothams. 

HULL,  a  town  of  great  ftrength  and  opportunity  both  to  fea  and  land-affairs,  was 
at  that  time  the  magazine  of  all  thofe  arms  which  the  king  had  bought  with  mo¬ 
ney  moft  illegally  extorted  from  his  fubjedts  of  England,  to  ufe  in  a  caufelefs  and  moft 
unjuft  civil  war  againft  his  fubjedts  of  Scotland.  The  king  in  high  difcontent  and  an¬ 
ger  had  left  the  parliament,  and  was  gone  toward  the  North,  the  queen  into  Holland, 
where  fhe  pawned  and  fet  to  fail  the  crown-jewels  (a  crime  heretofore  counted  treafonable 
in  kings)  and  to  what  intent  thefe  fums  were  raffed,  the  parliament  was  not  ignorant. 
His  going  northward  in  fo  high  a  chafe,  they  doubted  was  to  po fiefs  himfelf  oi  that 
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ftrength,  which  the  ftore-houfe  and  fituation  of  Hull  might  add  fuddenly  to  his  malig¬ 
nant  party.  Having  firft  therefore  in  many  petitions  earneftly  prayed  him  to  difpofe 
and  fettle,  with  confent  of  both  houfes,  the  military  power  in  trufty  hands,  and  he  as 
oh  refufing,  they  were  necelfitated  by  the  turbulence  and  danger  of  thofe  times  to  put 
the  kingdom  by  their  own  authority  into  a  pofture  of  defence  •,  and  very  timely  fent  Sir 
John  Hotham,  a  member  of  the  houfe,  and  knight  of  that  county,  to  take  Hull  into 
his  cuflody,  and  fome  of  the  trained-bands  to  his  afiiftance  :  Neither  had  the  king  before 
that  time  omitted  to  attempt  the  fame,  firft  by  colonel  Legg,  one  of  thofe  who  were 
imployed  to  bring  the  army  up  againft  the  parliament,  then  by  the  earl  of  Newcaftle 
under  a  difguife  And  letters  of  the  lord  Digby  were  intercepted,  wherein  was  wifhed 
that  the  king  would  declare  himfelf,  and  retire  to  fome  fafe  place  ;  other  information 
came  from  abroad,  that  Hull  was  the  place  defigned  for  fome  new  enterprize.  But  thefe 
attempts  not  fucceeding,  and  that  town  being  now  in  cuftody  of  the  parliament,  he  fends 
a  meffage  to  them,  that  he  had  firmly  refolved  to  go  in  perfon  into  Ireland,  to  chaftife 
thofe  wicked  rebels  (for  thefe  and  worfe  words  he  then  gave  them)  and  that  towards  this 
work  he  intended  forthwith  to  raife  by  his  commiftions,  in  the  counties  near  YVeftchefter, 
a  guard  for  his  own  perfon,  confifting  of  2000  foot,  and  200  horfe,  that  fhould  be  armed 
from  his  magazine  at  Hull.  On  the  other  fide,  the  parliament,  forefeeing  the  king’s 
drift,  about  the  fame  time  fend  him  a  petition,  that  they  might  have  leave  for  neceffary 
caufes  to  remove  the  magazine  of  Hull  to  the  tower  of  London  •,  to  which  the  king  re¬ 
turns  his  denial  •,  and  foon  after  going  to  Hull,  attended  with  about  400  horfe,  requires 
the  governor  to  deliver  him  up  the  town:  whereof  the  governor  befought  humbly  to  be 
excuied,  till  he  could  fend  notice  to  the  parliament  who  had  intrufted  him  •,  whereat  the 
king  much  incenfed,  proclaims  him  traitor  before  the  town-wails,  and  gives  immediate 
order  to  ftop  all  palfages  between  him  and  the  parliament.  Yet  he  himfelf  difpatches 
poft  after  poft  to  demand  juftice,  as  upon  a  traitor,  ufing  a  ftrange  iniquity  to  require 
juftice  upon  him  whom  he  then  way-laid  and  debarred  from  his  appearance.  The  par¬ 
liament  no  fooner  underftood  what  had  palled,  but  they  declare  that  Sir  John  Hotham 
had  done  no  more  than  was  his  duty,  and  was  therefore  no  traitor. 

This  relation  being  moft  true,  proves  that  which  is  affirmed  here  to  be  moft  falfe-; 
feeing  the  parliament,  whom  he  accounts  his  “  greateft  Enemies,”  had  “  more  confidence 
to  abet  and  own”  what  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done,  than  the  king  had  confidence  to 
let  him  anfwer  in  his  own  behalf. 

To  fpeak  of  his  patience,  and  in  that  folemn  manner,  he  might  better  have  forborn ; 
“  God  knows,”  faith  he,  “  it  affetfted  me  more  with  forrow  for  others  than  with  anger  for 
myfelf ;  nor  did  the  affront  trouble  me  fo  much  as  their  fin.”  This  is  read,  I  doubt 
not,  and  believed  :  and  as  there  is  fome  ufe  of  every  thing,  fo  is  there  of  this  book, 
were  it  but  to  fhew  11s,  what  a  miferable,  credulous,  deluded  thing  that  creature  is, 
which  is  called  the  vulgar  •,  who  notwithftanding  what  they  might  know,  will  believe 
fuch  vain- glories  as  thefe.  Did  not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming  him 
traitor  before  due  procefs  of  law,  having  been  convinced  fo  late  before  of  his  illegality 
with  the  five  members,  declare  his  anger  to  be  incenfed  ?  doth  not  his  own  relation  con- 
fefs  as  much  ?  and  his  fecond  meffage  left  him  fuming  three- days  after,  and  in  plain  words- 
teftifies  “  his  impatience  of  delay”  till  Hotham  be  feverely  punifhed,  for  that  which  he 
there  terms  an  infuppor table  affront. 

Surely  if  his  forrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham’s  fin  were  greater  than  his  anger  for  the  af¬ 
front,  it  was  an  exceeding  great  forrow  Indeed,  and  wondrous  charitable.  But  if  it  ftir- 
red  him  fo  vehemently  to  have  Sir  John  Hotham  punifhed,  and  not  at  all,  that  we  hear, 
to  have  him  repent,  it  had  a  ftrange  operation  to  be  called  a  forrow  for  his  fin.  He  who 
would  perfuade  us  of  his  forrow  for  the  fins  of  other  men,  as  they  are  fins,  not  as  they 
are  finned  againft  himfelf,  muft  give  us  firft  fome  teftimony  of  a  forrow  for  his  own 
fins,  and  next  for  fuch  fins  of  other  men  as  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  diredt  injury  to  himfelf. 
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But  fuch  compunction  in  the  king  no  man  hath  yet  obferved  ;  and  till  then,  his  forrow 
for  Sir  John  Hotham’s  fin  will  be  called  no  other  than  the  refentment  of  his  repulfe  ; 
and  his  labour  to  have  the  finner  only  punilbed,  will  be  called  by  a  right  name,  his 
revenge. 

And  “  the  hand  of  that  cloud  which  caft  all  foon  after  into  darknefs  arjd  diforder,” 
was  his  own  hand.  For  afTembling  the  inhabitants  of  Yorklhire,  and  other  counties, 
horfe  and  foot,  firft  undfer  colour  of  a  new  guard  to  his  perfon,  foon  after,  being  fupplied 
with  ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  with  the  crown-jewels,  he  begins  an  open  war 
by  laying  fiege  to  Hull :  which  town  was  not  his  own,  but  the  kingdom’s ;  and  the 
arms  there,  public  arms,  bought  with  the  public  money,  or  not  his  own.  Yet  had 
they  been  his  own  by  as  good  right  as  the  private  houfe  and  arms  of  any  man  are  his 
own ;  to  ufe  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private,  but  fufpicious  to  the  commonwealth, 
no  law  permits.  But  the  king  had  no  propriety  at  all  either  in  Hull  or  in  the  magazine  : 
fo  that  the  following  Maxims  which  he  cites  “  of  bold  and  difloyal  undertakers,”  may  be¬ 
long  more  juftly  to  whom  he  lead;  meant  them.  After  this  he  again  relapfes  into  the 
praife  of  his  patience  at  Hull,  and  by  his  overtalking  of  it,  feems  to  doubt  either  his 
own  confcience,  or  the  hardnefs  of  other  men’s  belief.  To  me,  the  more  he  praifes  it 
in  himfelf,  the  more  he  feems  to  fufpedt  that  in  very  deed  it  was  not  in  him,  and  that  the 
lookers  on  fo  likewife  thought. 

Thus  much  of  what  he  buffered  by  Hotham,  and  with  what  patience ;  now  of  what 
Hotham  buffered,  as  he  judges,  for  oppofing  him :  “  He  could  not  but  o’bferve  how 
God  not  long  after  pleaded  and  avenged  his  caufe.”  Moft  men  are  too  apt,  and  com¬ 
monly  the  worft  of  men,  fo  to  interpret  and  expound  the  judgments  of  God,  and  all 
other  events  of  Providence  or  chance,  as  makes  moft  to  the  juftifying  of  their  own 
caufe,  though  never  fo  evil ;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular  favour  of  God  towards 
them.  Thus  when  Saul  heard  that  David  was  in  Keilah,  “  God”  faith  he,  “  hath  de¬ 
livered  him  up  into  my  hands,  for  he  is  fhut  in  ”  But  how  far  that  king  was  deceived  in 
his  thought  that  God  was  favouring  to  his  caufe,  that  ftory  unfolds ;  and  how  little  rea- 
fon  this  king  had  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham  to  God’s  avengement  of  his  repulfe 
at  Hull,  may  eafily  be  been.  For  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his  truft,  no  man 
more  fafe,  more  fuccefsful,  more  in  reputation  than  he :  But  from  the  time  he  firft  fought 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  to  betray  into  his  hands  that  town,  into  which 
before  he  had  denied  him  entrance,  nothing  profpered  with  him.  Certainly  had  God  pur- 
pofed  him  fuch  an  end  for  his  oppofition  to  the  king,  he  would  not  have  deferred  to 
punifh  him  till  then,  when  of  an  enemy  he  was  changed  to  be  the  king’s  friend,  nor 
have  made  his  repentance  and  amendment  the  occafion  of  his  ruin.  Flow  much  more 
likely  is  it,  fince  he  fell  into  the  adt  of  difioyalty  to  his  charge,  that  the  judgment  of 
God  concurred  with  the  punifhment  of  man,  and  juftly  cut  him  off  for  revolting  to  the 
king  ?  To  give  the  world  an  example,  that  glorious  deeds  done  to  ambitious  ends,  find  re:- 
ward  anfwerable,  not  to  their  outward  feeming,  but  to  their  inward  ambition.  Jn  the  mean 
while,  what  thanks  he  had  from  the  king  for  revolting  to  his  caufe,  and  what  good  opi¬ 
nion  for  dying  in  his  fervice,  they  who  have  ventured  like  him,  or  intend,  may  here 
take  notice. 

Fie  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general  wherefore  God’s  judgment  was  upon  Ho¬ 
tham,  but  undertakes  by  fancies,  and  allufions,  to  give  a  criticifm  upon  every  particular: 
“  That  his  head  was  divided  from  his  body,  becaufe  his  heart  was  divided  from  the  king; 
two  heads  cut  off  in  one  family  for  affronting  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  eldeft 
fon  being  infeCted  with  the  fin  of  the  father,  againft  the  father  of  his  country.”  Thele 
pe  ty  glcffes  and  conceits  onjhe  high  and  fecret  judgments  of  God,  befides  the  boldnefs 
of  unwarrantable  commenting,  are  fo  wreak  and  (hallow,  and  fo  like  the  quibbles  of  a 
court-fermon,  that  we  may  fafely  reckon  them  either  fetched  from  fuch  a  pattern,  or  that 
the  hand  of  fome  houfhold  prieft  foifted  them  in,  left  the  world  fhould  forget  how  much 
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he  was  the  difciple  of  thofe  cymbal  doctors.  But  that  argument  by  which  the  author 
would  commend  them  to  us,  difcredits  them  the  more :  For  if  they  be  fo  “  obvious  to 
every  fancy,5’  the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  mifconceive  the  mind  of  thofe 
high  fecrecies,  whereof  they  prefume  to  determine.  For  God  judges  not  by  human 

fancy. 

■But  however  God  judged  Hotham,  yet  he  had  the  king’s  pity  :  but  mark  the  reafon 
how  prepoflerous  •,  fo  far  he  had  his  pity,  “  as  he  thought  he  at  firft  atfted  more  againft 
the  light  of  his  confcience  than  many  other  men  in  the  fame  caufe.”  Queftionlefs  they 
who  a£t  againft  confcience,  whether  at  the  bar  of  human,  or  divine  juftice,  are  pitied 
lead;  of  all.  Thefe  are  the  common  grounds  and  verdidls  of  nature,  v/hereof  when  he 
who  hath  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation,  is  found  deftitute,  under  fuch  a  governor  that 
nation  muft  needs  be  miferable. 

By  the  way  he  jerks  at  “  fome  men’s  reforming  to  models  of  religion,  and  that  they 
think  all  is  gold  of  piety  that  doth  but  glifter  with  a  fhew  of  zeal.”  We  know  his  mean¬ 
ing,  and  apprehend  how  little  hope  there  could  be  of  him  from  fuch  language  as  this : 
But  are  fure  that  the  piety  of  his  prelatic  model,  gliftered  more  upon  the  polls  and  pil¬ 
lars  which  their  zeal  and  fervency  gilded  over,  than  in  the  true  works  of  fpiritual 
-edification. 

“  He  is  forry  that  Hotham  felt  the  juftice  of  others,  and  fell  not  rather  into  the  hands 
of  his  mercy.”  But  to  clear  that,  he  fhould  have  fhewn  us  what  mercy  he  had  ever 
ufed  to  fuch  as  fell  into  his  hands  before,  rather  than  what  mercy  he  intended  to  fuch  as 
never  c-ould  come  to  afk  it.  Whatever  mercy  one  man  might  have  expelled,  it  is  too 
well  known  the  whole  nation  found  none  ;  though  they  befought  it  often,  and  fo  humbly  ; 
but  had  been  fwallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin,  to  fet  his  private  will  above  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  had  not  his  ftrength  failed  him.  “  Yet  clemency  he  counts  a  debt,  which  he 
ought  pay  to  thofe  that  crave  it  •,  fince  we  pay  not  any  thing  to  God  for  his  mercy  but 
prayers  and  praifes.”  By  this  reafon  we  ought  as  freely  to  pay  all  things  to  all  men; 
for  of  all  that  we  receive  from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than  prayers  and  praifes  ? 
we  looked  for  the  difcharge  of  his  office,  the  payment  of  his  duty  to  the  kingdom,  and 
are  paid  court-payment  with  empty  fentences  that  have  the  found  of  gravity,  but  the 
Significance  of  nothing  pertinent. 

Yet  again  after  his  mercy  paft  and  granted,  he  returns  back  to  give  fentence  upon 
Hotham ;  and  whom  he  tells  us  he  would  fo  fain  have  faved  alive,  him  he  never  leaves 
killing  with  repeated  condemnation,  though  dead  long  fince.  It  was  ill  that  fomebody 
flood  not  near  to  whifper  him,  that  a  reiterating  judge  is  worfe  than  a  tormentor.  “  He 
.pities  him,  he  rejoices  not,  he  pities  him”  again ;  but  ftill  is  fure  to  brand  him  at  the 
tail  of  his  pity  with  fome  ignominious  mark,  either  of  ambition  or  difloyalty.  And 
with  a  kind  of  cenforious  pity,  aggravates  rather  than  leflens  or  conceals  the  fault :  To 
pity  thus,  is  to  triumph. 

He  aftumes  to  foreknow,  that  “  after-times  will  difpute,  whether  Hotham  were 
more  infamous  at  Hull,  or  at  Tower-hill.”  What  knew  he  of  after-times,  who  while 
he  fits  judging  and  cenfuring  without  end,  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  father  and  his 
Ton  at  Tower-hill,  knew  not  that  the  like  fate  attended  him  before  his  own  palace-gate ; 
and  as  little  knew  whether  after-times  do  not  referve  a  greater  infamy  upon  his  own 
life  and  reign. 

He  fays  but  over  again  in  his  prayer,  what  his  fermon  hath  preached  :  how  ac¬ 
ceptably  to  thofe  in  Heaven,  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  that  precept  which  forbids 
“  vain  Repetitions.”  Sure  enough  it  lies  as  heavy  as  he  can  lay  it,  upon  the  head  of 
.  poor  Hotham. 

Needs  he  will  fallen  upon  God  a  piece  of  revenge  as  done  for  his  fake  ;  and  takes  it  for 
.a  favour,  before  he. know  it  was  intended  him  :  which  in  his  clolet  had  been  exculabie, 

but 
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but  In  a  written  and  publifhed  prayer,  too  prefumptuous.  Ecclefiaftes  hath  a  right  name 
for  fuch  kind  of  facrifices. 

Going  on  he  prays  thus,  “  Let  not  thy  juftice  prevent  the  objects  and  opportunities  of 
my  mercy.’*  To  folly,  or  to  blafphemy,  or  to  both  (hall  we  impute  this  ?  Shall  the  juf¬ 
tice  of  God  give  place,  and  ferve  to  glorify  the  mercies  of  a  man  ?  All  other  men  who 
know  what  they  afk,  defire  of  God  that  their  doings  may  tend  to  his  glory  ;  but  in  this, 
prayer,  God  is  required  that  his  juftice  would  forbear  to  prevent,  and  as  good  have  faid 
to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of  a  man’s  mercy.  If  God  forbear  his  juftice,  it  muft  be  fure 
to  the  magnifying  of  his  own  mercy  :  But  here  a  mortal  man  takes  the  boldnefs  to  a  fit 
that  glory  out  of  his  hand.  It  may  be  doubted  now  by  them  who  underftand  reli¬ 
gion,  whether  the  king  were  more  unfortunate  in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotham  in  thofe 
his  fufferings. 

IX.  Upon  the  lifting  and  railing  Armies,.  &c. 

IT  were  an  endlefs  work  to  walk  fide  by  fide  with  the  verbofity  of  this  chapter ;  only 
to  what  already  hath  not  been  fpoken,  convenient  anfwer  fnall  be  given.  He  begins 
again  with  tumults  ;  all  demonflration  of  the  people’s  love  and  loyalty  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  tumult;  their  petitioning,  tumult;  their  defenfive  armies  were  but  lifted  Tu¬ 
mults  ;  and  will  take  no  notice  that  thofe  about  him,  thofe  in  a  time  of  peace  lifted 
into  his  own  houfe,  were  the  beginners  of  all  thefe  tumults  ;  abufing  and  affaulting  net 
only  fuch  as  came  peaceably  to  the  parliament  at  London,  but  thofe  that  came  petition¬ 
ing  to  the  king  himfelf  at  York.  Neither  did  they  abftain  from  doing  violence  and  out¬ 
rage  to  the  meffengers  fent  from  parliament ;  he  himlelf  either  countenancing  or  conniv¬ 
ing  at  them. 

He  fuppofes  that  “  his  recefs  gave  us  confidence  that  he  might  be  conquered.”  Other 
men  fuppofe  both  that  and  all  things  elfe,  who  knew  him  neither  by  nature  warlike,  nor 
experienced,  nor  fortunate;  fo  far  was  any  man  that  difeerned  aught,,  from  efteeming 
him  unconquerable  ;  yet  fuch  are  readied;  to  imbroil  others. 

“  But  he  had  a  foul  invincible.”  What  praife  is  that  ?  The  ftomach  of  a  child  is  oft- 
times  invincible  to  all  correction.  The  unteachable  man  hath  a  foul  to  all  reafon  and  good 
advice  invincible ;  and  he  who  is  intractable,  he  whom  nothing  can  perfuade,  may  boaft 
himfelf  invincible  ;  whenas  in  fome  things  to  be  overcome,  is  more  honeft  and  laudable 
than  to  conquer. 

He  labours  to  have  it  thought  that  “  his  fearing  God  more  than  man”  was  the  ground 
of  his  fufferings  ;  but  he  fhould  have  known  that  a  good  principle  not  rightly  und'er- 
ftood  may  prove  as  hurtful  as  a  bad,  and  his  fear  of  God  may  be  as  faulty  as  a  blind 
zeal.  He  pretended  to  fear  God  more  than  the  parliament,  who  never  urged  him  to  do 
otherwife  ;  he  fhould  alfo  have  feared  God  more  than  he  did  his  courtiers,  and  the  bifhops 
who  drew  him,  as  they  pleafed,  to  things  inconfiftent  with  the  fear  of  God.  Thus 
boafted  Saul  to  have  “  performed  the  commandment  of  God,”  and  flood  in  it  againft 
Samuel;  but  it  was  found  at  length  that  he  had  feared  the  people  more  than  God,  in 
living  thofe  fat  oxen  for  the  worfhip  of  God  which  were  appointed  for  deftruclion.  Not 
much  unlike,  if  not  much  worfe,  was  that  faCl  of  his,  who  for  fear  to  difpleafe  his 
court  and  mungrel  clergy,  with  the  diffoluteft  of  the  people,  upheld  in  the  church  of 
God,  while  his  power  laftedy  thofe  beafts  of  Amalec,  the  prelates,  againft  the  advice  of 
his  parliament  and  the  example  of  all  reformation  ;  in  this  more  inexcufable  than  Saul, 
that  Saul  was  at  length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  death  fixed  in  his  falfe  perfuafion, . 
and  fooths  himfelf  in  the  flattering  peace  of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  confidence  ;  „ 
finging  to  his  foul  vain  pfalms  of  exultation,  as  if  the  parliament  had  afiailed  his  rea¬ 
fon  with  the  force  of  arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary  their  reafon  with .  his  arms  j ; 
which  hath  been  proved  already,  and  fhall  be  more  hereafter. 
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He  twits  them  with  “  his  Ads  of  Grace  •”  proud,  and  un-felf-knowing  words  in  the 
mouth  of  any  king  who  affedts  not  to  be  a  God,  and  fuch  as  ought  to  be  as  odious  in 
the  ears  of  a  tree  nation.  For  if  they  were  unjuft  ads,  why  did  he  grant  them  as 
of  grace  ?  If  juft,  it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  grant 

them. 

“  A  glorious  king  he  would  be,  though  by  his  fufferings  :**  But  that  can  never  be 
to  him,  whole  fufferings  are  his  ow7n  doings.  He  feigns  “  a  hard  choice”  put  upon  him, 
cc  either  to  kill  his  fubjeds,  or  be  killed.”  “  Yetanever  was  king  lefs  in  danger  of  any  vio¬ 
lence  from  his  fubjeds,  till  he  unfheathed  his  fword  againft  them  ;  nay  long  after  that 
time,  when  he  had  fpilt  the  blood  of  thoufands,  they  had  ftill  his  perfon  in  a  foolifti  ve¬ 
neration. 

He  complains,  “  That  civil  war  muft  be  the  fruits  of  his  feventeen  years  reigning 
with  fuch  a  meafure  of  juftice,  peace,  plenty,  and  religion,  as  all  nations  either  admired 
or  envied.”  For  the  juftice  we  had,  let  the  council-table,  ftar-chamber,  high-commif- 
f  on  fpeak  the  praife  of  it ;  not  forgetting  the  unprincely  ufage,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  abolifhing  of  parliaments,  the  difplacing  of  honeft  judges,  the  fale  of  offices, 
bribery  and  exadion,  not  found  out  to  be  punifhed,  but  to  be  fhared  in  with  impunity 
for  the  time  to  come.  Who  can  number  the  extortions,  the  oppreffions,  the  publick 
robberies  and  rapines  committed  on  the  fubjed  both  by  fea  and  land  under  various  pre¬ 
tences  ?  their  poffeffions  alfo  taken  from  them,  one  while  as  foreft-land,  another  while  as 
crown-land  ;  nor  were  their  goods  exempted,  no  not  the  bullion  in  the  mint  ;  piracy  was 
become  a  projed  owned' and  authorized  againft  the  fubjed. 

For  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  that  which  drew  out  the  Engliffi  to  a  needlefs 
and  difhonourable  voyage  againft  the  Spaniard  at  Cales  ?  Or  that  which  lent  our  ffiip- 
ing  to  a  treacherous  and  antichriftian  war  againft  the  poor  proteftants  of  Rochel  our  fup- 
pliants  ?  What  peace  was  that  which  fell  to  rob  the  French  by  Sea,  to  the  imbarring  of 
all  our  merchants  in  that  kingdom  ?  which  brought  forth  that  unbleft  expedition  to  the 
Ifle  of  Rhee,  doubtful  whether  more  calamitous  in  the  fuccefs  or  in  the  defign,  betray¬ 
ing  all  the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  beft  commanders  to  a  fhameful  furprifal  and 
execution.  This  was  the  peace  we  had,  and  the  peace  we  gave,  whether  to  friends  or. 
to  foes  abroad.  And  if  at  home  any  peace  was  intended  us,  what  meant  thofe  billeted 
foldiers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defign  of  German  horle  to  fubdue  us  in 
our  peaceful  houles  ? 

For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  profane,  and  vitious  clergy, 
learned  in  nothing  but  the  antiquity  of  their  pride,  their  covetoufnefs  and  fuperftition  ? 
whofe  unftncere  and  levenous  dodtrine,  corrupting  the  people,  firft  taught  them  loofe- 
cefs,  then  bondage ;  loofening  them  from  all  found  knowledge  and  ftridtnefs  of  life,  the 
more  to  fit  them  for  the  bondage  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition.  So  that  what  was  left  us 
for  other  nations  not  to  pity  rather  than  admire  or  envy,  all  thofe  feventeen  years,  no 
wife  man  could  fee.  For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  juftice  reigns  not,  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  of  a  flourifhing  ftate,  but  of  a  nearnefs  rather  to  ruin  or  commotion. 

Thefe  were  not  “  fome  mifcarriages”  only  of  a  government,  “  which  might  efcape,”  but 
a  univerfal  diftemper,  and  reducement  of  law  to  arbitrary  power ;  not  through  the  evil 
counfels  of  “  fome  men,”  but  through  the  conftant  courfe  and  pradtice  of  all  that  were  in 
liigheft  favour  :  whofe  worft  actions  he  frequently  avowed  and  took  upon  himfelf,  and 
whofe  perfons  when  he  could  no  longer  protedt,  he  efteemed  and  favoured  to  the  end  ; 
but  never  otherwife  than  by  conftraint,  yielding  any  of  them  to  due  punifhment ;  thereby 
manifefting  that  what  they  did,  was  by  his  own  authority  and  approbation. 

Yet  here  he  asks,  “  Whofe  innocent  blood  he  hath  filed,  what  widows  or  orphans  tears 
can  witnefs  againft  him  ?”  After  the  fufpedted  poifoning  of  his  father,  not  enquired  into, 
but  fmothered  up,  and  him  protedled  and  advanced  to  the  very  half  of  his  kingdom, 
who  was  accufcd  in  parliament  to  be  the  author  of  the  fadt ;  after  fo  many  years. of  cruel 
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war  on  his  people  in  three  kingdoms.  Whence  the  author  of  “Truths  manifeft,”  a  Scotfman, 
not  unacquainted  with  affairs,  pofitively  affirms,  “  That  there  hath  more  chriftian  blood 
been  fhed  by  the  commifiion,  approbation,  and  connivance  of  King  Charles  and  his  father 
James  in  the  latter  end  of  their  reign,  than  in  the  ten  Roman  perfections.  Not  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  many  whippings,  pillories,  and  other  corporal  infliiftions  wherewith  his 
recgn  alfo  before  this  war  was  not  unbloody  *,  fome  have  died  in  prifon  under  cruel  rcflraint, 
others  in  banifhment,  whofe  lives  were  fhortened  through  the  rigour  of  that  perfection 
wherewith  fo  many  years  he  infefted  the  true  church.  And  thofe  fix  members  all  men 
judged  to  have  elcaped  no  lefs  than  capital  danger,  whom  he  fo  greedily  purfuing  into 
the  houfe  of  commons,  had  not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal  how  much  it  troubled 
him,  “  That  the  Birds  were  flown.”  If  fome  vulture  in  the  mountains  could  have  open¬ 
ed  his  beak  intelligibly  and  fpoke,  what  litter  words  could  he  have  uttered  at  the  lofs  of 
his  prey  ?  The  tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  deferving  that  name,  let  his  hand  fo  unwil¬ 
lingly  to  the  execution  of  a  condemned  perfon,  as  to  wifh  “  he  had  not  known  letters.” 
Certainly  for  a  king  himfelf  to  charge  his  fubjedts  with  high  treafon,  and  fo  vehe¬ 
mently  to  profecute  them  in  his  own  caufe,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  Searcher,  argued  in  him 
no  great  averfation  from  fhedding  blood,  were  it  but  to  fatisfy  his  anger,  and  that 
revenge  was  no  unplcafing  morfel  to  him,  whereof  he  himfelf  thought  not  much  to  be 
fo  diligently  his  own  caterer.  But  we  infill:  rather  upon  what  was  adtual,  than  what 
was  probable. 

He  now  falls  to  examine  the  caufes  of  this  war,  as  a  difficulty  which  he  had  long 
“  ftudied”  to  find  out.  “  It  was  not,”  faith  he,  “  my  withdrawing  from  Whitehall ; 
for  no  account  in  reafon  could  be  given  of  thofe  tumults,  where  an  orderly  guard  was 
granted.”  But  if  it  be  a  moft  certain  truth  that  the  parliament  could  never  yet  obtain  of 
^him  any  guard  fit  to  be  confided  in,  then  by  his  own  confeflion  fome  account  of  thofe 
pretended  tumults  “  may  in  reafon  be  given  ;  and  both  concerning  them  and  his  guards 
enough  hath  been  faid  already. 

“  Whom  did  he  proteft  againft  the  juftice  of  parliament  ?”  Whom  did  he  not  to  his 
utmoft  power  ?  Endeavouring  to  have  refcued  Strafford  from  their  juftice,  though  with, 
the  deftru&ion  of  them  and  the  city  ;  to  that  end  exprefly  commanding  the  admittance 
of  new  foldiers  into  the  tower,  raifed  by  Suckling  and  other  confpirators,  under  pretence 
for  the  Portugal ;  not  to  repeat  his  other  plot  of  bringing  up  the  two  armies.  But  what 
can  be  difputed  with  fuch  a  king,  in  whofe  mouth  and  opinion  the  parliament  itfelf  was 
never  but  a  Faction,  and  their  juftice  no  juftice,  but  “  the  dictates  and  overfwaying  in- 
folence  of  tumults  and  rabbles  ?”  and  under  that  excufe  avouches  himfelf  openly  the  ge¬ 
neral  patron  of  moft  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their  flight  out  of  the  land, 
whofe  crimes  were  fuch,  as  that  the  jufteft  and  the  faireft  trial  would  have  fooneft  con¬ 
demned  them  to  death.  But  did  not  Cataline  plead  in  like  manner  againft  the  Roman 
fenate,  and  the  injuftice  of  their  trial,  and  the  juftice  of  his  flight  from  Rome?  Caefar 
alfo,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  fame  fcrupulous  demurs  to  flop  the  fentence  of 
death  in  full  and  free  fenate  decreed  on  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  two  of  Cataline’s  accom¬ 
plices,  which  were  renewed  and  urged  for  Strafford.  He  vouchsafes  to  the  reformation, 
by  both  kingdoms  intended,  no  better  name  than  “  Innovation  and  ruin  both  in  church 
and  ftate.”  And  what  we  would  have  learned  fo  gladly  ot  him  in  other  paflages  before,  to 
know  wherein,  he  tells  us  now  of  his  own  accord.  The  expelling  bifbops  out  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  this  was  “  ruin  to  the  ftate  the  “  removing”  them  “  root  and  branch,” 
this  was  “  ruin  to  the  church.”  Plow  happy  could  this  nation  be  in  fuch  a  governor 
who  counted  that  their  ruin,  which  they  thought  their  deliverance  ;  the  ruin  both  of  church 
and  ftate,  which  was  the  recovery  and  the  faving  of  them  both  ? 

To  the  palling  of  thofe  bills  againft  bilhops,  how  is  it  likely  that  the  houfe  of  peers 
gave  fo  hardly  their  content,  which  they  gave  fo  eaflly  before  to  the  attaching  them  ot' 
high  treafon,  twelve  at  once,  only  for  protefting  that  the  parliament  could  not  aft  with- 
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out  them  ?  Surely  if  their  rights  and  privileges  were  thought  fo  undoubted  in  that  houfe, 
as  is  here  maintained  ;  then  was  that  proteftation,  being  meant  and  intended  in  the  name 
of  their  whole  fpiritual  order,  no  treafon  ;  and  fo  that  houfe  itfelf  will  become  liable  to 
a  juft  conftrubf ion  either  of  injuftice  in  them  for  fo  eonfenting,  or  of  ufurpation,  repre- 
fenting  none  but  themfelves,  to  expetft  that  their  voting  or  not  voting  fhbuld  obftruft  the 
commons  :  Who  not  for  “  five  repulfes  of  the  Lords,”  no  not  for  fifty,  were  to  defift 
from  what  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  they  demanded,  fo  long  as  thofe  lords 
were  none  of  our  lords.  And  for  the  bill  againft  root  and  branch,  though  it  pafted  not 
in  both  houfes  till  many  of  the  lords  and  fome  few  of  the  commons,  either  enticed  away 
By  the  king,  or  overawed  by  the  fenfe  of  their  own  malignancy,  not  prevailing,  defert- 
ed  the  parliament,  and  made  a  fair  riddance  of  themfelves  ;  that  was  no  warrant  for 
them  who  remained  faithful,  being  far  the  greater  number,  to  lay  afide  that  bill  of  root 
and  branch,  till  the  return  of  their  fugitives ;  a  bill  fo  necefiary  and  fo  much  defired  by 
themfelves  as  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  Partiality,  this  degrading  of  the  bifhops,  a  thing  fo  wholefome  in  the 
ftate,  and  fo  orthodoxal  in  the  church  both  ancient  and  reformed,  which  the  king  rather 
than  afifent  to,  “  will  either  hazard  both  his  own  and  the  kingdom’s  ruin,”  by  our  juft 
defence  againft  his  force  of  arms ;  or  proftrate  our  confciences  in  a  blind  obedience  to 
himlelf,  and  thofe  men,  whofe  fuperftition,  zealous  or  unzealous,  would  inforce  upon 
us  an  antichriftian  tyranny  in  the  church,  neither  Primitive,  Apoftolical,  nor  more  anci¬ 
ently  univerfal  than  fome  other  manifeft  corruptions. 

But  “  he  was  bound,  befides  his  judgment,  by  a  moft  ftricft  and  undifpenfable  oath  to 
preferve  that  order  and  the  rights  of  the  church.”  If  he  mean  the  oath  of  his  corona¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  letter  of  that  oath  admit  not  to  be  interpreted  either  by  equity,  refor¬ 
mation,  or  better  knowledge,  then  was  the  king  bound  by  that  oath  to  grant  the  clergy 
all  thofe  cuftoms,  franchifes,  and  canonical  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Edward  the 
Confefior ;  and  fo  might  one  day,  under  pretence  of  that  oath,  and  his  confcience,  have 
brought  us  all  again  to  popery.  But  had  he  fo  well  remembred  as  he  ought,  the  words 
to  which  he  fwore,  he  might  have  found  himfelf  no  otherwife  obliged  there,  than  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  true  profelTion  of  the  Gofpel.”  For  if  thofe  following 
words,  “  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,”  be  fet  there  to  limit  and  lay  prefcription  on 
the  laws  of  God  and  truth  of  the  gofpel  by  man’s  eftablifhment,  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  or  more  injurious  to  religion.  So  that  however  the  German  emperors  or  other 
kings  have  levied  ail  thofe  wars  on  their  proteftant  fubjecfts  under  the  colour  of  a  blind 
and  literal  obfervance  to  an  oath,  yet  this  king  had  leaft  pretence  of  all.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
imagined,  if  v/hat  ftiall  be  eftablifhed  come  in  queftion,  but  that  the  parliament  fhould 
overfway  the  king,  and  not  he  the  parliament.  And  by  all  law  and  reafon  that  which 
the  parliament  v/ill  not,  is  no  more  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound 
by  oath  to  uphold  it  as  a  thing  eftablifhed. 

“  Had  he  gratified,”  he  thinks,  “  Antiepifcopal  faction  with  his  confent,  and  facri- 
ficed  the  church-government  and  revenues  to  the  fury  of  their  covetoufnefs,  &c.”  an 
army  had  not  been  railed.  Whereas  it  was  the  fury  of  his  own  hatred  to  the  profefibrs  of 
true  religion  which  firft  incited  him  to  profecute  them  with  the  fword  of  war,  when 
w.ups,  pillories,  exiles,  and  imprifonments  were  not  thought  fufficient.  To  colour 
which  he  cannot  find  wherewithal  but  that  ftale  pretence  of  Charles  the  Vth,  and  other 
popifh  kings,  that  the  proteftants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay  hands  on  the  church-reve¬ 
nues,  a  thing  never  in  the  thoughts  of  this  parliament,  till  exhaufted  by  his  endlefs  war 
upon  them,  their  neceffity  feized  on  that  for  the  commonwealth,  which  the  luxury  of 
prelates  had  abufed  before  to  a  common  mifchief. 

His  confent  to  the  unlording  of  bifhops  (for  to  that  he  himfelf  confented,  and  at  Can¬ 
terbury  the  chief  feat  of  their  pride,  fo  God  would  have  it)  “  was  from  his  firm  per- 
fuafion  of  their  contentednefs  to  fuffer  a  prefent  diminution  of  their  rights.”  Can  any 
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man,  reading  this,  not  difcern  the  pure  mockery  of  a  royal  confent,  to  delude  us  only  for 
the  prefent,  meaning,  it  feems,  when  time  fnould  ferve,  to  revoke  all?  By  this  reckon¬ 
ing,  his  confents  and  his  denials  come  all  to  one  pafs  :  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  wif- 
dom  and  the  integrity  of  thofe  votes  which  voted  his  conceflions  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight  for 
grounds  of  a  lafting  peace.  This  he  alledges,  this  controverfy  about  bifhops,  “  to  be 
the  true  ftate”  of  that  difference  between  him  and  the  parliament.  For  he  held  epifco- 
pacy  “  both  very  facred  and  divine  j”  with  this  judgment,  and  for  this  caufe  he  withdrew 
from  the  parliament,  and  confefles  that  fome  men  knew  “  he  was  like  to  bring  again  the 
fame  judgment  which  he  carried  with  him.”  A  fair  and  unexpected  juftification  from 
his  own  mouth  afforded  to  the  parliament,  who  notwithflanding  what  they  knew  of  his 
obftinate  mind,  omitted  not  to  ufe  all  thofe  means,  and  that  patience  to  have  gained 
him. 

As  for  delinquents,  <c  he  allows  them  to  be  but  the  neceffary  confequences  of  his  and 
their  withdrawing  and  defending.”  A  pretty  fhift !  to  mince  the  name  of  a  delinquent  into 
a  neceffary  confequent :  what  is  a  traitor,  but  the  neceffary  confequence  of  his  treafon  ? 
What  a  rebel,  but  of  his  rebellion  ?  From  this  conceit  he  would  infer  a  Pretext  only  in 
the  parliament  “  to  fetch  in  delinquents,”  as  if  there  had  indeed  been  no  fuch  caufe,  but 
all  the  delinquency  in  London  Tumults.  Which  is  the  over-worn  theme,  and  fluffing 
of  all  his  difcourfes. 

This  he  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  ffate  and  reafon  of  all  that  war  and  devaffation  in 
the  land  ;  and  that  “  of  all  the  treaties  and  propofitions”  offered  him,  he  was  refolved 
“  never  to  grant  the  abolifhing  of  epifcopal,  or  the  eflablifhment  of  prefbyterian  govern¬ 
ment.”  I  would  demand  now  of  the  Scots  and  covenanters  (for  fo  I  call  them,  as  mif- 
obfervers  of  the  covenant)  how  they  will  reconcile  “  the  prefervation  of  religion  and 
their  liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  condign  puniihment,”  with  the  freedom, 
honour,  and  fafety  of  this  vowed  refolution  here,  that  efteems  all  the  zeal  of  their  pro- 
flituted  covenant  no  better  than  “  a  noife  and  fhew  of  piety,  a  heat  for  reformation, 
filling  them  with  prejudice,  and  obftrudting  all  equality  and  clearnefs  of  judgment  in 
them.”  With  thefe  principles  who  knows  but  that  at  length  he  might  have  come  to 
take  the  covenant,  as  others  whom  they  brotherly  admit,  have  done  before  him  ?  And 
then  all,  no  doubt,  had  gone  well,  and  ended  in  a  happy  peace. 

His  prayer  is  moft  of  it  borrowed  out  of  David  ;  but  what  if  it  be  anfwered  him  as 
the  Jews,  who  trufled  in  Mofes,  were  anfwered  by  our  Saviour  \  “  there  is  one  that  ac- 
cufeth  you,  even  David,  whom  you  mifapply.” 

He  tells  God,  “  that  his  enemies  are  many,”  but  tells  the  people,  when  it  ferves  his 
turn,  they  are  but  “  a  fadtion  of  fome  few,  prevailing  over  the  major  part  of  both 
houfes.” 

“  God  knows  he  had  no  paffion,  defign  or  preparation  to  embroil  his  kingdom  in  a 
civil  war.”  True  ;  for  he  thought  his  kingdom  to  be  Ilfachar,  a  “  ftrong  afs  that  would 
have  couched  down  between  two  burdens,”  the  one  of  prelatical  fuperftition,  the  other 
of  civil  tyranny  :  but  what  paftion  and  delign,  what  clofe  and  open  preparation  he  had 
made  to  fubdue  us  to  both  thefe  by  terror  and  preventive  force,  all  the  nation  knows. 

“  The  confidence  of  fome  men  had  almoft  perfuaded  him  to  fufpedt  his  own  innocence.” 
As  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  had  almoft  perfuaded  Agrippa  to  be  a  chriftian.  But  almoft 
in  the  work  of  repentance,  is  as  good  as  not  at  all. 

“  God,  faith  he,  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceitful  men,  many  of  whom  have  not 
lived  out  half  their  days.”  It  behoved  him  to  have  been  more  cautious  how  he 
tempted  God’s  finding  out  of  blood  and  deceit,  till  his  own  years  had  been  further  fpent, 
or  that  he  had  enjoyed  longer  “  the  fruits  of  his  own  violent  counfels.” 

But  inftead  of  warinefs  he  adds  another  temptation,  charging  God  “  to  know  that  the 
chief  defign  of  this  war  was  either  to  deftroy  his  perfon,  or  to  force  his  judgment.” 
And  thus  his  prayer  from  the  evil  pradtice  of  unjuft  accufing  men  to  God,  arifes  to  the 
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hideous  ralhnefs  of  accufing  God  before  men,  to  know  that  for  truth,  which  all  men  know 
to  be  mold  falfe. 

He  prays,  “  that  God  would  forgive  the  people,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  fay  over  what  our  Saviour  faid  ;  but  how  he  loved  the  people, 
other  arguments  than  affedted  fayings  mull  demonftrate.  He  who  fo  oft  hath  prefumed 
rafhly  to  appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  teftimony  of  God  in  things  fo  evidently  untrue, 
may  be  doubted  what  belief  or  efteem  he  had  of  his  forgivenefs,  either  to  himfelf,  or 
thofe  for  whom  he  would  fo  feign  that  men  fnould  hear  he  prayed.- 

X,  Upon  their  feizing  the  -  magazines,  forts,  &c. 

TO  put  the  matter  fooneft  out  of  controverfy  who  was  the  firft  beginner  of  this  civil 
war,  fince  the  beginning  of  all  war  may  be  difcerned  not  only  by  the  firft  act 
of  hoftility,  but  by  the  counfels  and  preparations  foregoing,  it  fhall  evidently  appear  that 
the  king  was  ftill  foremoft  in  all  thefe.  No  king  had  ever  at  his  firft  coming  to  the  crown' 
more  love  and  acclamation  from  a  people  ;  never  any  people  found  worfe  requital  of 
their  loyalty  and  good  affedlion  :  Firft,  by  his  extraordinary  fear  and  miftruft  that  their 
liberties  and  rights  were  the  impairing  and  diminifhing  of  his  regal  power,  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  of  tyranny  ;  next,  by  his  hatred  to  all  thofe  who  were  efteemed  religious  ^  doubting, 
that  their  principles  too  much  afterted  liberty.  This  was  quickly  feenby  the  vehemence,, 
and  the  caufes  ailedged  of  his  perfecuting,  the  other  by  his  frequent  and  opprobrious  dif- 
folution  of  parliaments ;  after  he  had  demanded  more  money  of  them,  and  they  to  obtain 
their  rights  had  granted  him,  than' would  have  bought  the  Turk  out  of  Morea,  and  fet 
free  all  the  Greeks.  But  when  he  fought  to  extort  from  us,  by  way  of  tribute,  that  which 
had  been  offered  him  conditionally  in  parliament,  as  by  a  free  people,  and  that  thofe  ex¬ 
tortions  were  now  confumed  and  wafted  by  the  luxuryof  his  court,  he  began  then  (for 
ftill  the  more  he  did  wrong,  the  more  he  feared)  before  any  tumult  or  infurreftion  of 
the  people,  to  take  counfel  how  he  might  totally  fubdue  them  to  his  own  will.  Then  was 
the  defign  of  German  horfe,  and  foldiers  billeted  in  all  parts  •,  the  pulpits  refounded  with 
no  other  doctrine  than  that  which  gave  all  property  to  the  king,  and  paffive  obedience 
to  the  fubjedt.  After  which  innumerable  forms  and  fhapes  of  new  exactions  and  exadters 
overfpread  the  land  :  Nor  was  it  enough  to  be  impoverifned,  unlefs  we  were  difarmed: 
Our  trained-bands,  which  are  the  truftieft  and  moil  proper  ftrength  of  a  free  nation,  han: 
their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them  ;  other  ammunition  by  defign  was  ingrafted 
and  kept  in  the  tower,  not  to  be  bought  without  a  licence,  and  at  a  high  rate. 

Thus  far,  and  many  other  ways  were  his  counfels  and  preparations  before-hand  with 
us,  either  to  a  civil  war,  if  it  fnould  happen,  or  to  fubdue  us  without  a  war,  which  is  all 
one,  until  the  raifingof  his  two  armies  againft  the  Scots,  and  the  latter  of  them  raifed  to 
the  moft  perfidious  breaking  of  a  folemn  pacification. 

After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whom  he  faw  fo  refolute  and  unanimous  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  condemned  to  die,  other  of 
his  evil  counfellors  impeached  and  imprifoned,  to  fhew  there  wanted  not  evil  counfel 
within  himfelf  fufficient  to  begin  a  war  upon  his  fubjecls,  though  no  way  by  them  pro¬ 
voked,  he  fends  an  agent  with  letters  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid  againft  the 
parliament,  endeavours  to  bring  up  both  armies,  firft  the  Englifh,  with  whom  8000 
Irifh  papifts  raifed  by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  were  to  join  ;  then  the  Scots  at  New¬ 
castle,  whom  he  thought  to  have  encouraged  by  telling  them  what  money  and  horfe  he 
was  to  have  from  Denmark.  I  mention  not  the  Irifh  conlpiracy  till  due  place.  Thefe 
and  many  other  were  his  counfels  toward  a  civil  war.  His  preparations,  after  thofe  two 
armies  were  difmifted,  could  not  fuddenly  be  too  open  :  Neverthelefs  there  were  8000 
Irifh  papifts  which  he  refufed  to  difband,  though  intreated  by  both  houfes,  firft,  for  rea- 
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Tons  beft  known  to  himfelf,  next,  under  pretence  of  lending  them  to  the  Spaniard;  and 
fo  kept  them  undifbanded  till  very  near  the  month  wherein  that  rebellion  broke  forth.  He 
was  alfo  railing  forces  in  London,  pretendedly  to  ferve  the  Portugal,  but  with  intent  to 
feize  the  tower.  Into  which  divers  canoneers  were  by  him  fent ;  the  court  was  fortified  with 
ammunition,  and  foldiers  new  lifted,  who  followed  the  king  from  London,  and  appeared 
at  Kingfton  feme  hundreds  of  horfe  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  waggons  of  ammunition 
after  them;  the  queen  in  Holland  was  buying  more  ;  the  inhabitants  oi  Yorklhire  and 
other  counties  were  called  to  arms,  and  adtual  forces  raifed,  while  the  parliament  were 
yet  petitioning  in  peace. 

As  to  the  ad  of  hoftility,  though  not  much  material  in  whom  firft  it  began,  after  fuch 
counfels  and  preparations  dil'covered,  and  fo  far  advanced  by  the  king,  yet  in  that  ad 
alfo  he  will  be  found  to  have  had  precedency,  if  not  at  London  by  the  aflault  of  his 
armed  court  upon  the  naked  people,  and  his  attempt  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet 
certainly  at  Hull,  firft  by  his  clofe  pradices  on  that  town,  next  by  his  liege.  Thus 
whether  counfels,  preparations,  or  ads  of  hoftility  be  confidered,  it  appears  with  evidence 
enough,  though  much  more  might  be  faid,  that  the  king  is  truly  charged  to  be  the  firft 
beginner  of  thefe  civil  wars.  To  which  may  be  added  as  a  clofe,  that  in  the  Ille  of 
Wight  he  charged  it  upon  himfelf  at  the  public  treaty,  and  acquitted  the  parliament. 

But  as  for  the  fecuring  of  Hull  and  the  public  ftores  therein,  and  in  other  places,  it 
was  no  “  furprifal  of  his  ftrength  ;”  the  cuftody  whereof  by  authority  of  parliament  was 
committed  into  hands  molt  fit  and  moft  refponfible  for  fuch  a  truft.  It  were  a  folly  be¬ 
yond  ridiculous,  to  count  ourfelves  a  free  nation,  if  the  king,  not  in  parliament,  but  in 
his  own  perfon,  and  againft  them,  might  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  ftrength  of  a  whole 
nation  as  his  proper  goods.  What  the  laws  of  the  land  are,  a  parliament  fhould  know 
beft,  having  both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  law-giving  power :  And  the  law  of 
England  is,  at  beft,  but  the  reafon  of  parliament.  The  parliament  therefore,  taking 
into  their  hands  that  whereof  moft  properly  they  ought  to  have  the  keeping,  committed 
no  furprifal.  If  they  prevented  him,  that  argued  not  at  all  either  “  his  innocency  or  un- 
preparednefs,”  but  their  timely  forefight  to  ufe  prevention. 

But  v/hat  needed  that  ?  “  They  knew  his  chiefeft  arms  left  him  were  thofe  only  which 
the  ancient  chriftians  were  wont  to  ufe  againft  their  perfecutors,  prayers  and  tears.”  O 
facred  reverence  of  God,  refpeeftand  fhame  of  men,  whither  were  ye  fled,  when  thefe  hy- 
pocrifies  were  uttered  ?  Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all  that  coft  of  blood,  to  remove  from 
him  none  but  prayers  and  tears  ?  What  were  thofe  thoufands  of  blalpheming  cavaliers 
about  him,  whofe  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and  curfes  by  the  volley ;  were  thofe  the  prayers  ? 
and  thofe  caroufes  drunk  to  the  confufion  of  all  things  good  or  holy,  did  thofe  rninifter 
the  tears  ?  Were  they  prayers  and  tears  that  were  lifted  at  York,  muftered  on  Heworthr 
moore,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hull  for  the  guard  of  his  perfon  ?  Were  prayers  and  tears  at  fo 
high  a  rate  in  Holland,  that  nothing  could  purchafe  them  but  the  crown-jewels  ?  Yet  they 
in  Holland  (fuch  word  was  fent  us)  fold  them  for  guns,  carabines,  mortar-pieces, 
cannons,  and  other  deadly  inftruments  of  war  ;  which  when  they  came  to  York,  were 
all  no  doubt  by  the  merit  of  fome  great  faint  fuddenly  transformed  into  prayers  and 
tears ;  and  being  divided  into  regiments  and  brigades,  were  the  only  arms  that  mifehieved 
us  in  all  thofe  battles  and  encounters. 

Thefe  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we  mull  call  them,  and  yet  fuch  arms,  as  they 
who  fought  for  the  commonwealth,  have  by  the  help  of  better  prayers  vanquilhed  and 
brought  to  nothing. 

He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,  “  not  fo  much  in  reference  to  his  own  protection,  as 
the.  people’s,  whofe  many  and  fore  opprefilons  grieve  him.”  Never  confldering  how 
ill  for  feventeen  years  together  he  had  protected  them,  and  that  thefe  miferies  of  the 
people  are  ftill  his  own  handy-work,  having  fmitcen  them  like  a  forked  arrow,  fo  fore 
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into  the  kingdom’s  Tides,  as  not  to  be  drawn  out  and  cured  without  the  incifion  of  more 

fiefh. 

He  tells  us  that  cs  what  he  wants  in  the  hands  of  power,”  he  has  in  <c  the  wings  of 
faith  and  prayer.”  But  they  who  made  no  reckoning  of  thofe  wings  while  they  had  that 
power  in  their  hands,  may  eafily  miftake  the  wings  of  faith  for  the  wings  of  prefumption, 
and  fo  fall  headlong. 

We  meet  next  with  a  comparifon,  how  apt  let  them  judge  that  have  travelled  to  Mecca, 
“  that  the  parliament  have  hung  the  majefty  of  kingfhip  in  an  airy  imagination  of  rega¬ 
lity,  between  the  privileges  of  both  houfes,  like  the  tomb  of  Mahomet.”  He  knew  not 
that  he  was  prophefying  the  death  and  burial  of  a  Turkifh  tyranny,  that  fpurned  down 
thofe  laws  which  gave  it  life  and  being,  fo  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a  regulated  mo¬ 
narchy. 

He  counts  it  an  injury  “  not  to  have  the  foie  power  in  himfelf  to  help  or  hurt  any 
and  that  the  “  militia,  which  he  holds  to  be  his  undoubted  right,  fhould  be  difpofed  as 
the  parliament  thinks  fit :”  And  yet  confelfes  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  adtual  difpofing,  he 
would  defend  thofe  whom  he  calls  “  his  good  fubjedts  from  thofe  men’s  violence  and 
fraud,  who  would  perfuade  the  world  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be  trufted  with  the 
cuftody  of  the  fhepherd  and  his  flock.”  Surely,  if  we  may  guefs  whom  he  means  here, 
by  knowing  whom  he  hath  ever  moft  oppofed  in  this  controverfy,  we  may  then  affure 
ourfelves  that  by  violence  and  fraud  he  means  that  which  the  parliament  hath  done  in 
fettling  the  militia,  and  thofe  the  wolves,  into  whofe  hands  it  was  by  them  intruded  : 
which  draws  a  clear  confeflion  from  his  own  mouth,  that  if  the  parliament  had  left  him 
foie  power  of  the  Militia,  he  would  have  ufed  it  to  the  deftrudtion  of  them  and  their 
friends. 

As  for  the  foie  power  of  the  Militia,  which  he  claims  as  a  right  no  lefs  undoubted  than 
the  crown,  it  hath  been  oft  enough  told  him,  that  he  hath  no  more  authority  over  the 
fword  than  over  the  law  ;  over  the  law  he  hath  none,  either  to  eftablifli  or  to  abrogate,  to 
interpret  or  to  execute,  but  only  by  his  courts  and  in  his  courts,  whereof  the  parliament 
is  higheft: :  no  more  therefore  hath  he  power  of  the  Militia,  which  is  the  fword, 
either  to  ufe  or  to  dilpofe,  but  with  confent  of  parliament;  give  him  but  that, 
and  as  good  give  him  all  our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  the  power  of  the  fword  were  any 
where  feparate  and  undepending  from  the  power  of  law,  which  is  originally  feated  in  the 
higheft;  court,  then  were  that  power  of  the  fwoid  higher  than  the  power  of  law,  and  being 
at  one  man’s  difpofal,  might,  when  he  pleafed,  controul  the  law,  and  enflave  us.  Such 
power  as  this  did  the  king  in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and  brought  thoufands 
to  help  him  win  it ;  fo  much  more  good  at  fighting  than  at  underftanding,  as  to  perfuade 
themfelves  that  they  fought  then  for  the  fubjedt’s  liberty. 

He  is  contented,  becaufe  he  knows  no  other  remedy,  to  refign  this  power  “  for  his 
own  time,  but  not  for  his  fucceflors So  diligent  and  careful  he  is  that  we  fhould  be 
Haves,  if  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  pofterity,  and  tain  would  leave  us  the  legacy  of  another 
war  about  it.  But  the  parliament  have  done  well  to  remove  that  queftion  :  whom,  as 
his  manner  is  to  dignify  with  fome  good  name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a  “  many-headed 
hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  diftradtions,  and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths.” 
Yet  furely  not  more  mouths,  or  not  fo  wide  as  the  difiolute  rabble  of  all  his  courtiers  had, 
both  hees  and  fhees,  if  there  were  any  males  among  them. 

Fie  would  prove  that  to  govern  by  parliament  hath  “  a  monftrofity  rather  than  per¬ 
fection  and  grounds  his  argument  upon  two  or  three  eminent  abfurdities  :  Firft,  by 
placing  counfel  in  the  fenfes,  next,  by  turning  the  fenfes  out  of  the  head,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  placing  power,  fupreme  above  fenfe  and  reafon ;  which  be  now  the  greater 
monftrofities  ?  Further  to  difpute  what  kind  of  government  is  ^beft,  would  be  a  long 
Xheme;  it  fufficeth  that  his  reafons  here  for  monarchy  are  found  weak  and  inconfider- 
.able. 
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He  bodes  much  “  horror  and  bad  influence  after  his  eclipfe.”  He  fpeaks  his  wifhes ; 
but  they  who  by  weighing  prudently  things  paft,  forefee  things  to  come,  the  beft  divi¬ 
nation,  may  hope  rather  all  good  fuccefs  and  happinefs,  by  removing  that  darknefs, 
which  the  mifty  cloud  of  his  prerogative  made  between  us  and  a  peaceful  reformation, 
which  is  our  true  fun-light,  and  not  he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our  fun  itfelf. 
And  wherefore  fhould  we  not  hope  to  be  governed  more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas 
all  our  mifery  and  trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or  by  our  necefifary  vindication  and 
defence  againft  him  ? 

He  would  be  thought  “  inforced  to  perjury,”  by  having  granted  the  militia,  by  which 
his  oath  bound  him  to  protedl  the  people.  If  he  can  be  perjured  in  granting  that, 
why  doth  he  refufe  for  no  other  caufe  the  abolifhing  of  epifcopacy  ?  But  never  was  any 
oath  fo  blind  as  to  fwear  him  to  protect  delinquents  againft  juftice,  but  to  protect  all  the 
people  in  that  order,  and  by  thofe  hands  which  the  parliament  fhould  advife  him  to,  and 
the  protedted  confide  in  ;  and  not  under  the  fhew  of  protection  to  hold  a  violent  and  in¬ 
communicable  fword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our  own  necks,  as  upon  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  nor  to  make  our  own  hands  and  weapons  fight  againft  our  own  liberties. 

By  his  parting  with  the  Militia  he  takes  to  himfelf  much  praife  of  his  “  aflurance  in 
God’s  protection  and  to  the  parliament  ifnputes  the  fear  “  of  not  daring  to  adventure 
the  injuftice  of  their  aCtions  upon  any  other  way  of  fafety.”  But  wherefore  came  not 
this  aflurance  of  God’s  protection  to  him,  till  the  Militia  was  wrung  out  of  his  hands  ?  It 
fhould  feem  by  his  holding  it  fo  faft,  that  his  own  aCtions  and  intentions  had  no  lei's  of 
injuftice  in  them,  than  what  he  charges  upon  others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans, 
and  the  devil  himfelf.  But  Job  ufed  no  fuch  Militia  againft  thofe  enemies,  nor  fuch  a 
magazine  as  was  at  Hull,  which  this  king  fo  contended  for,  and  made  war  upon  us,  that 
he  might  have  wherewithal  to  make  war  againft  us. 

He  concludes,  that  “  although  they  take  all  from  him,  yet  can  they  not  obftruCt  his 
way  to  heaven.”  It  was  no  handfome  occafion,  by  feigning  obftructions  where  they  are 
not,  to  tell  us  whither  he  was  going  :  he  fhould  have  fhut  the  door,  and  prayed  in  fecrer, 
not  here  in  the  high  ftreet.  Private  prayers  in  public,  afk  fomething  of  whom  they  afk 
not,  and  that  fhall  be  their  reward. 


XL  Upon  die  Nineteen  Proportions,  8cc. 

OF  the  nineteen  propofitions  he  names  none  in  particular,  neither  fhall  the  anfwer : 

But  he  infifts  upon  the  old  plea  of  “  his  confcience,  honour  and  reafon  j”  ufing  the 
plauflbility  of  large  and  indefinite  words,  to  defend  himfelf  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  may 
hinder  the  eye  of  common  judgment  from  all  diftinCt  view  and  examination  of  his  rea- 
foning.  “  He  would  buy  the  peace  of  his  people  at  any  rate,  fave  only  the  parting  with 
his  confcience  and  honour.”  Yet  fhews  not  how  it  can  happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people, 
if  otherwife  to  be  bought  at  any  rate,  fhould  be  inconflftent  or  at  variance  with  the  con- 
feience  and  honour  of  a  king.  Till  then,  we  may  receive  it  for  a  better  fentence,  that  no¬ 
thing  fhould  be  more  agreeable  to  the  confcience  and  honour  of  a  king,  than  to  preferve 
his  fubjeCts  in  peace,  efpecially  from  civil  war. 

And  which  of  the  propofitions  were  “  obtruded  on  him  with  the  point  of  the  fword,” 
till  he  firft  with  the  point  of  the  fword  thruft  from  him  both  the  propofitions  and  the  pro¬ 
pounders  ?  He  never  reckons  thofe  violent  and  mercilefs  obtrufions,  which  for  almoft 
twenty  years  he  had  been  forcing  upon  tender  confciences  by  all  forts  of  perfecution,  till 
through  the  multitude  of  them  that  were  to  fuffer,  it  could  be  no  more  called  a  perfecu¬ 
tion,  but  a  plain  war.  From  which  when  firij  the  Scots,  then  the  Engiifh,  were  con- 
ftrained  to  defend  themfelves,  this  their  juft  defence  is  that  which  he  calls  here,  “  their 
making  war  upon  his  foul.” 

He 
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He  grudges  that  et  fo  many  things  are  required  of  him,  and  nothing  offered  him  in  re- 
quital  of  thofe  favours  which  he  had  granted.”  What  could  fatiate  the  defires  of  this  man, 
who  being  king  of  England,  and  mafter  of  almoft  two  millions  yearly,  was  {fill  in  want; 
and  thofe  a£ts  ofjuftice  which  he  was  to  do  in  duty,  counts  done  as  favours ;  and  fuch  fa¬ 
vours  as  were  not  done  without  the  avaritious  hopes  of  other  rewards  befides  fupreme  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  conftant  revenue  of  his  place  ? 

“  This  honour,”  he  faith,  “  they  did  him,  to  put  him  on  the  giving  part.”  And 
fpake  truer  than  he  intended,  it  being  meerly  for  honour’s  fake  that  they  did  fo  ;  not  that 
it  belonged  to  him  of  right :  for  what  can  he  give  to  a  parliament,  who  receives  all.  he 
hath  from  the  people,  and  for  the  people’s  good  ?  Yet  now  he  brings  his  own  conditional 
rights  to  conteft  and  be  preferred  before  the  people’s  good  ;  and  yet  unlels  it  be  in  order 
to  their  good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all ;  reigning  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  his  own  ; 
which  laws  are  in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abrogate  as  they  fir  all  fee  beft  for 
the  commonwealth  ;  even  to  the  taking  away  of  kingfhip  itfelf,  when  it  grows  too  mafter- 
ful  and  burdenfome.  For  every  commonwealth  is  in  general  defined,  a  fociety  fufficient 
of  itfelf,  in  all  things  conducible  to  well-being  and  commodious  life.  Any  of  which  requi¬ 
site  tilings,  if  it  cannot  have  without  the  gift  and  favour  of  a  Single  perfon,  or  without  leave 
of  his  private  reafon  or  his  confcience,  it  cannot  bethought  fufficient  of  itfelf,  and  by  con- 
fequence  no  commonwealth,  nor  free  ;  but  a  multitude  of  vafials  in  the  pofiTeflion  and  do¬ 
main  of  one  ablolute  lord,  and  wholly  obnoxious  to  his  will.  If  the  king  have  power  to 
give  or  deny  anything  to  his  parliament,  he  muft  do  it  either  as  a  perfon  Several  from 
them,  or  as  one  greater  ;  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him  :  not  to  be  confidered  Se¬ 
verally  from  them  ;  for  as  the  kings  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  fo  neither  can  he  do 
right  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts  •,  and  what  is  legally  done  in  them,  lhall  be 
deemed  the  king’s  affent,  though  he  as  a  Several  perfon  lhall  judge  or  endeavour  the 
contrary  :  fo  that  indeed  without  his  courts,  or  againft  them,  he  is  no  king.  If  therefore 
he  obtrude  upon  us  any  public  mifchief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general  good,  which  is 
wrong  in  the  higheft  degree,  he  muft  do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of  England,  by  the 
known  maxims  of  our  law.  Neither  can  he,  as  one  greater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament 
which  is  not  in  their  own  power,  but  he  muft  be  greater  alfo  than  the  kingdom  which 
they  reprefent :  fo  that  to  honour  him  with  the  giving  part  was  a  meer  civility,  and  may 
be  well  termed  the  courtefy  of  England,  not  the  king’s  due. 

But  the  “  incommunicable  jewel  ol  his  confcience  he  will  not  give,  “  but  referve  to 
himfelf.”  It  feems  that  his  confcience  was  none  of  the  crown-jewels ;  for  thofe  we  know 
were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable  to  buy  arms  againft  his  fubje&s.  Being  therefore  but 
a  private-jewel,  he  could  not  have  done  a  greater  pleafure  to  the  kingdom  than  by  reserv¬ 
ing  it  to  himfelf.  But  he,  contrary  to  what  is  here  profefled,  would  have  his  confcience 
not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  univerfal  confcience,  the  whole  kingdom’s  confcience. 
Thus  what  he  feems  to  fear  left  we  Should  r  a  villa  from  him,  is  our  chief  complaint  that  he 
obtruded  upon  us ;  we  never  forced  him  to  part  with  his  confcience,  but  it  was  he  that 
would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours. 

Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him,  “  which  while  he  had  the  maftery  of 
his  reafon,  he  would  never  confent  to.”  Very  likely  •,  but  had  his  reafon  mattered  him  as  it 
ought,  and  not  been  mafteredlong  ago  by  his  fenle  and  humour  (as  the  breeding  of  moft 
kings  hath  been  ever  fenfual  and  moft  humoured)  perhaps  he  would  have  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mean  while  at  what  a  fine  pafs  is  the  kingdom,  that  muft  depend  in  greateft  ex¬ 
igencies  upon  the  fantafy  of  a  king’s  reafon,  be  he  wife  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  lhall  an- 
fwer  all  the  wifdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  feems  to  him  unreafonable  ? 

He  prefers  his  “  love  of  truth  ”  before  his  love  of  the  people.  His  love  of  truth 
would  have  led  him  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  fo  much  up¬ 
on  his  own  underftanding.  He  met  at  firft  with  dodtrines  of  unaccountable  prerogative ; 
in  them  he  relied,  becaufe  they  pleafed  him  ;  they  therefore  plealed  him  becaufe  they 
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gave  him  all :  and  this  he  calls  his  love  of  truth,  and  prefers  it  before  love  of  his  people’s 
peace. 

Some  things  they  propofed  “  which  would  have  wounded  the  inward  peace  of  his  con- 
fc  ence.”  The  more  our  evil  hap,  that  three  kingdoms  Ihould  be  thus  peftercd  with  one 
confcience ;  who  chiefly  fcrupled  to  grant  us  that  which  the  parliament  adviled  him  to, 
as  the  chief  means  of  our  public  welfare  and  reformation.  Thefe  fcruples  to  many  per¬ 
haps  feem  pretended  j'to  others,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  feem  real  *,  and  that  it  was 
the  juft  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was  fo  cruel  and  fo  remorfelefs  to  other  men’s 
confciences,  Ihould  have  a  confcience  within  him  as  cruel  to  himfelf ;  conftraining  him, 
as  he  conftrained  others,  and  infnaring  him  by  fuch  ways  and  counfels  as  were  certain  to 
be  his  deftrudtion. 

“  Other  things  he  could  approve,  yet  in  honour  and  policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny,  left 
he  Ihould  feem  to  dare  deny  nothing.”  By  this  means  he  will  be  fure,  what  with  rea- 
fon,  honour,  policy,  or  pundtilio’s,  to  be  found  never  unfurnilhed  of  a  denial  :  whether 
it  were  his  envy  not  to  be  overbounteous,  or  that  the  fubmiffnefs  of  our  afking  ftirred  up 
in  him  a  certain  pleafure  of  denying.  Good  princes  have  thought  it  their  chief  happinels 
to  be  always  granting ;  if  good  things,  for  the  things  fake  ;  if  things  indifferent,  for  the 
people’s  fake,  while  this  man  fits  calculating  variety  of  excufes  how  he  may  grant  leaft,  as 
if  his  whole  ftrength  and  royalty  were  placed  in  a  meer  negative. 

Of  one  propofition  efpecially  he  laments  him  much,  that  they  would  bind  him  “  to  a 
general  and  implicit  confent  for  whatever  they  defired.”  Which  though  I  find  not  among 
the  nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oath  of  his  coronation  binds  him  to  no  lefs  ;  neither  is 
he  at  all  by  his  office  to  interpofe  againft  a  parliament  in  the  making  or  not  making  of  any 
law  ;  but  to  take  that  for  juft  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to  fee  it  ex¬ 
ecuted  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  fet  over  us  to  vie  wifdom  with  his  parliament,  but  to 
be  guided  by  them  :  any  of  whom  poffibly  may  as  far  excel  him  in  the  gift  of  wifdom, 
as  he  them  in  place  and  dignity.  But  much  nearer  is  it  to  impolfibility  that  any  king 
alone  Ihould  be  wifer  than  all  his  council ;  fure  enough  it  was  not  he,  though  no  king  ever 
before  him  fo  much  contended  to  have  it  thought  fo.  And  if  the  parliament  fo  thought 
not,  but  defired  him  to  follow  their  advice  and  deliberation  in  things  of  public  concern¬ 
ment,  he  accounts  it  the  fame  propofition,  as  if  Sampfon  had  been  moved  “  to  the  putting 
out  his  eyes,  that  the  Philiftines  might  abufe  him.”  And  thus  out  of  an  unwife  and  pre^- 
tended  fear,  left  others  Ihould  make  a  fcorn  of  him  for  yielding  to  his  parliament,  he  re¬ 
gards  not  to  give  caufe  of  worfe  fufpicion  that  he  made  a  fcorn  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  “  to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  feems  an  arrogance*,”  in  the  parliament  he 
means :  what  in  him  then  to  deny  againft  the  parliament  ?  None  at  all,  by  what  he  argues : 
for  “  by  petitioning,  they  confefs  their  inferiority,  and  that  obliges  them  to  reft,  if  not  fa- 
tisfied,  yet  quieted  with  fuch  an  anfwer  as  the  will  and  reafon  of  their  fuperior  thinks  fit  to 
give.”  Firft,  petitioning,  in  better  Englilh,  is  no  more  than  requefting  or  requiring  ;  and 
men  require  not  favours  only,  but  their  due,  and  that  not  only  from  fuperiors,  but  from 
equals,  and  inferiors  alfo.  The  nobleft  Romans,  when  they  flood  for  that  which  was  a 
kind  of  regal  honour,  the  confulfhip,  •  were  wont  in  a  fubmiffive  manner  to  go  about,  and 
beg  that  higheft  dignity  of  the  meaneft  Plebeians,  naming  them  man  by  man  ;  which  in 
their  tongue  was  called  Petitio  confulatus.  And  the  parliament  of  England  petitioned 
the  king,  not  becaufe  all  of  them  were  inferior  to  him,  but  becaufe  he  was  inferior  to  any 
one  of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  cuftom,  and  for  fafhion’s  fake  more  than  of"  duty  j 
for  by  plain  law  cited  before,  the  parliament  is  his  fuperior. 

But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  difpute  enjoins  a  freeman  to  reft  quieted,  though  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  will  and  reafon  of  his  fuperior  ?  It  were  a  mad  law  that  would  fubjedl  rea¬ 
fon  to  fuperiority  of  place.  And  if  our  higheft  confultations  and  purpofed  laws  muft  be 
terminated  by  the  king’s  will,  then  is  the  will  of  one  man  our  law,  and  no  fubtlety  of  dif¬ 
pute  can  redeem  the  parliament  apd  nation  from  being  Haves :  neither  can  any  tyrant  re- 
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quire  more  than  that  his  will  or  reafon,  though  not  fatisfying,  Ihould  yet  be  refted  in,  and 
determine  all  things.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  when  the  parliament  petitioned 
the  king,  it  was  but  meerly  form,  let  it  be  as  “  foolifh  and  abfurd”  as  he  pleafes.  It  can¬ 
not  certainly  be  fb  abfurd  as  what  he  requires,  that  the  parliament  fhould  confine  their 
own  and  all  the  kingdom’s  reafon  to  the  will  of  one  man,  becaufe  it  was  his  hap  to  fucceed 
his  father.  For  neither  God  nor  the  laws  have  fubjedled  us  to  his  will,  nor  fet  his  reafon 
to  be  our  fovereign  above  law  (which  muft  needs  be,,  if  he  can  ftrangle  it  in  the  birth)  but 
fet  his  perfon  over  us  in  the  fovereign  execution  of  fuch  laws  as  the  parliament  eftablifh. 
The  parliament  therefore,  without  any  ufurpation,  hath  had  always  in  their  power  to  limit 
and  confine  the  exorbitancy  of  kings,  whether  they  call  it  their  will,  their  reafon,  or  their, 
confcience. 

But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor  is  to  be  indured,  that  a  king,  who  is 
bound  by  law  and  oath  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  parliament, .  lhould  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
cept  againft  them  as  “  young  Statefmen,”  and  proudly  to  fufpend  his  following  their  ad¬ 
vice,  “  until  his  feven  years  experience  had  fhewn  him  how  well  they  could  govern  them- 
felves.”  Doubtlefs  the  law  never  fuppofed  fo  great  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one  man  j 
that  he  whofe  feventeen  years  unexperience  had  almoft  ruined  all,  lhould  fit  another  feven  = 
years  fchoolmafter,  to  tutor  thofe  who  were  fent  by  the  whole  realm  to  be  his  counfellors 
and  teachers.  And  with  what  modefty  can  he  pretend  to  be  a  ftatefman  himfelf ;  who 
with  his  father’s  king-craft  and  his  own,  did  never  that  of  his  own  accord  which  was  not 
diredlly  oppofite  to  his  profefled  intereft  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  difcontenting  and 
alienating  his  fubjebls  at  home,  weakning  and  deferting  his  confederates  abroad,  and 
with  them  the  common  caufe  of  religion ;  fo  that  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  by  an. 
example  of  his  own  furnifhing,  hath  refembled  Phaeton  more  than  Phoebus,  and  forced 
the  parliament  to  drive  like  Jehu  s  which  Omen  taken  from  his  owm mouth,  God  hath  not 
diverted  ? 

And  he  on  the  other  fide  might  have  remembred  that  the  parliament  fit  in  that  body, 
not  as  his  fubje&s,  but  as  his  fuperiors,  called,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  law  ;  not  only 
twice  every  year,  but  as  oft  as  great  affairs  require,  to  be  his  counfellors  and  dictators, 
though  he  ftomach  it ;  nor  to  be  difiblved  at  his  pleafure,  but  when  all  grievances  be 
firft  removed,  all  petitions  heard  and  anfwered.  This  is  not  only  reafon,  but  the  known 
law  of  the  land. 

“  "When  he  heard  that  propofitions  would  be  fent  him,”  he  fat  conjecturing  what  they 
would  propound  ;  and  becaufe  they  propounded  what  he  expeCted  not,  he  takes  that  to 
be  a  warrant  for  his  denying  them.  But  what  did  he  expedt  ?  He  expeCted  that  the  par¬ 
liament  would  reinforce  “  fome  old  laws.”  But  if  thofe  laws  were  not  a  fufficient  remedy 
to  all  grievances,  nay  were  found  to  be  grievances  themfelves,  when  did  we  lofe  that  other 
part  of  our  freedom  to  eftablifh  new  ?  He  thought  “  fome  injuries  done  by  himfelf  and 
others  to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  repaired.”  But  how  could  that  be,  while  he  the 
chief  offender  took  upon  him  to  be  foie  judge  both  of  the  injury  and  the  reparation  ?  “  He 
{laid  till  the  advantage  of  his  crown  confidered,  might  induce  him  to  condefcend  to  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  good.”  Whenas  the  crown  itfelf  with  all  thofe  advantages  were  therefore  given  him, 
that  the  people’s  good  fhould  be  firft  confidered  *  not  bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches 
with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures  and  advantages  to  his  crown.  He  looked  “  for  moderate 
defires  of  due  reformation  as  if  any  fuch  defires  could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for 
fuch  a  reformation  “  both  in  Church  and  State,  as  might  preferve”  the  roots  of  every 
grievance  and  abufe  in  both  ftill  growing  (which  he  calls  “the  foundations  and  eflentials”) 
and  would  have  only  the  excrefcencies  of  evil  pruned  away  for  the  prefent,  as  was  plotted 
before,  that  they  might  grow  fall  enough  between  triennial  parliaments  to  hinder  them 
by  work  enough  befides  from  ever  ftriking  at  the  root.  He  alledges,  “  They  fhould  have 
had  regard  to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wifdom  and  piety  of  former  parliaments,  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  univerfal  pra&ice  of  chriftian  churches.”  As  if  they  who  come  with  full  autho- 
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rity  to  redrefs  public  grievances,  which  oft-times  are  laws  themfelves,  were  to  have  their 
hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  fuppofition  of  more  piety  and  wifdom  in  their  an- 
ceftors,  or  the  practice  of  churches  heretofore  ;  whofe  fathers,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
pretences,  made  as  vaft  alterations  to  free  themfelves  from  ancient  popery.  For  all  anti¬ 
quity  that  adds  or  varies  from  thefcripture  is  no  more  warranted  to  our  fafe  imitation,  than 
what  was  done  the  age  before  at  Trent.  Nor  was  there  need  to  have  defpaired  of  what 
could  be  eftablilhed  in  lieu  of  what  was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  fo  many  churches  beyond  the  feas  ;  whofe  pregnant  and  folid  reafons  wrought 
fo  with  the  parliament,  as  to  defire  a  uniformity  rather  with  all  other  proteftants,  than  to 
be  a  fchifm  divided  from  them  under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bilhops,  and  a  crew  of  irreligious 
priefts  that  gaped  for  the  fame  preferment. 

And  whereas  he  blames  thofe  propofitions  for  not  containing  what  they  ought,  what 
did  they  mention,  but  to  vindicate  and  reftore  the  rights  of  parliament  invaded  by  ca¬ 
bin  councils,  the  courts  of  juftice  obftrudted,  and  the  government  of  church  innovated 
and  corrupted  ?  All  thefe  things  he  might  eafily  have  oblerved  in  them,  which  he  affirms 
he  could  not  find  ;  but  found  “  thofe  demanding”  in  parliament  who  were  44  lookt  upon 
before  as  fadtious  in  the  ftate,  and  fchifmatical  in  the  church  ;  and  demanding  not  only 
toleration  for  themfelves  in  their  vanity,  novelty,  and  confufion,  but  alfo  an  extirpation 
of  that  government  whofe  rights  they  had  a  mind  to  invade.”  Was  this  man  ever  likely 
to  be  advifed,  who  with  fuch  a  prejudice  and  difefteem  fets  himfelf  againft  his  chofen  and 
appointed  counfellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  reformation,  who  cenfures  all  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  other  proteftant  churches  as  bad  as  any  papift  could  have  cenfured  them  ?  And 
what  king  had  ever  his  whole  kingdom  in  fuch  contempt,  fo  to  wrong  and  difhonour  the 
Free  elections  of  his  people,  as  to  judge  them  whom  the  nation,  thought  worthieft  to  fit 
with  him  in  parliament,  fewelfe  but  fuch  as  were44  punifhable  by  the  laws  :”  yet  knowing 
that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  proteftant,  to  be  a  chriftian,  was  by  law  as  punifhable  as  to 
be  a  traitor  ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  coming  to  reform  his  church,  was  accufed  of 
an  intent  to  invade  Csefar’s  right,  as  good  a  right  as  the  prelate  bilhops  ever  had  ;  the  one 
being  got  by  force,  the  other  by  fpiritual  ufurpation,  and  both  by  force  upheld  ? 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  extafy  that  the  parliament  fhould  fend  him  fuch  a  44  horrid 
propofition,”  as  the  removal  of  epifcopacy.  But  expedt  from  him  in  an  extafy  no  other 
reafons  of  his  admiration  than  the  dream  and  tautology  of  what  he  hath  fo  oft  repeated, 
law,  antiquity,  anceftors,  profperity,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  therefore  not  worth  a 
fecond  anfwer,  but  may  pafs  with  his  own  comparifon,  into  the  common  fewer  of 
other  popilh  arguments. 

44  Had  the  two  houfes  filed  out  their  livery  from  the  wardlhip  of  tumults,”  he  could 
•  fooner  have  believed  them.  It  concerned  them  firft  to  fue  out  their  livery  from  the  un- 
juft  wardlhip  of  his  encroaching  prerogative.  And  had  he  alfo  redeemed  his  overdated 
minority  from  a  pupilage  under  bilhops,  he  would  much  lefs  have  miftrufted  his  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  never  would  have  fet  fo  bale  a  character  upon  them,  as  to  count  them  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  vafials  of  certain  namelefs  men,  whom  he  charges  to  be  fuch  as  44  hunt  after 
fadtion  with  their  hounds  the  tumults.”  And  yet  the  bilhops  could  have  told  him,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firft  that  hunted  after  fadtion,  is  reputed  by  ancient  tradition  the  firft  that 
founded  monarchy  whence  it  appears  that  to  hunt  after  fadtion  is  more  properly  the 
king’s  game,  and  thofe  hGunds,  which  he  calls  the  vulgar,  have  been  often  halloo’d  to 
from  court,  of  whom  the  mungrel  fort  have  been  inticed  ;  the  reft  have  not  loft  their 
fcent,  but  underftood  aright  that  the  parliament  had  that  part  to  adt  which  he  had 
failed  in  •,  that  truft  to  difcharge,  which  he  had  broken  *,  that  eftate  and  honour  to 
preferve,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the  eftate  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
he  had  imbezzled. 

Yet  fo  far  doth  felf-opinion  or  falfe  principles  delude  and  tranfport  him,  as  to  think 
44  the  concurrence  of  his  realbn”  to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political,  but  natu- 
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*al,  “  and  as  neceftary  to  the  begetting,”  or  bringing  forth  of  any  one  <c  compleat  a£ir  cf 
public  wifdom  as  the  fun’s  influence  is  neceftary  to  all  nature’s  productions.”  So  that  the 
parliament,  it  feems,  is  but  a  female,  and  without -his  procreative  reafon  can  produce  no 
law :  wifdom,  it  feems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not  natural,  but  by  con¬ 
junction  with  the  king  :  yet  he  profefies  to  hold  his  kingly  right  by  law  ;  and  if  no  law 
could  be  made  but  by  the  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we  now  term  a  parliament, 
then  certainly  it  was  a  parliament  that  firft  created  kings  •,  and  not  only  made  laws  before  a 
king  was  in  being,  but  thofe  laws  efpecially  whereby  he  holds  his  crown.  He  ought  then 
to  have  fo  thought  of  a  parliament,  if  he  count  it  not  male,  as  of  his  mother,  which  to 
civil  being  created  both  him  and  the  royalty  he  wore.  And  if  it  hath  been  anciently  inter¬ 
preted  the  prefaging  fignof  a  future  tyrant,  but  to  dream  of  copulation  with  his  mother,  what 
can  it  be  lefs  than  aCtual  tyranny  to  affirm  waking,  that  the  parliament,  which  is  his  mo¬ 
ther,  can  neither  conceive  or  bring  forth  “  any  authoritative  adt”  without  his  mafculine 
coition  ?  Nay,  that  his  reafon  is  as  celeftial  and  life-giving  to  the  parliament,  as  the  fun’s 
influence  is  to  the  earth  :  what  other  notions  but  thefe  or  fuch  like,  could  fwell.  up  Caligula 
to  think  himfelf  a  God  ? 

But  to  be  rid  of  thefe  mortifying  propofitions,  he  leaves  tyrannical  evafion  uneftayedy 
firft,  “  that  they  are  not  the  joint  and  free  defires  of  both  houfes,  or  the  major  part  ;** 
next,  “  that  the  choice  of  many  members  was  carried  on  by  faCtion.”  The  former  of 
thefe  is  already  difcovered  to  be  an  old  device  put  firft  in  practice  by  Charles  the  Fifth* 
fince  reformation :  who  when  the  proteftants  of  Germany  for  their  own  defence  joined 
themfelves  in  a  league,,  in  his  declarations  and  remonftrances  laid  the  fault  only  upon  fome 
few  (for  it  was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many  enemies)  and  accufed  them  that  under 
colour  of  religion  they  had  a  purpofe  to  invade  his  and  the  church’s  right ;  by  which  po¬ 
licy  he  deceived  many  of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided  from  that  league, 
until  they  faw  themfelves  brought  into  a  fnare.  That  other  cavil  againft  the  people’s 
choice  puts  us  in  mind  rather  what  the  court  was  wont  to  do,  and  how  to  tamper  with 
elections  :  neither  was  there  at  that  time  any  fadtion  more  potent,  or  more  likely  to  do 
fuch  a  bufinefs,  than  they  themfelves  who  complain  moft. 

But  “  he  nauft  chew  fuch  morfels,  as  propofitions,  ere  he  let  them  down.”  So  let 
him  •,  but  if  the  kingdom  fhall  tafte  nothing  but  after  his  chewing,  what  does  he  make  of 
the  kingdom,  but  a  great  baby  ?  tc  The  ftreightnefs  of  his  confidence  will  not  give  him 
leave  to  fwallow  down  fuch  camels  of  facrilege  and  injuftice  as  others  do.”  This  is  the 
pharifee  up  and  down,  “  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.”  But  what  camels  of  injuftice  he 
could  devour,  all  his  three  realms  were  witnefs,  which  was  the  caufe  that  they  almoft  pe- 
rifhed  for  want  of  parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be  unjuft  to  man,  will  be  facrilegious  to 
God  ;  and  to  bereave  a  chriftian  confcience  of  liberty  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  own  confcience,  is  the  moft  unjuft  meafure  to  man,  and  the  worft  facrilege  to 
God.  That  other,  which  he  calls  facrilege,  of  taking  from  the  clergy  that  fuperfluous 
wealth,  which  antiquity  as  old  as  Conftantine,  from  the  credit  of  a  divine  vifion,  counted 
“  poifon  in  the  church,”  hath  been  ever  moft  oppofed  by  men  whofe  righteoufnefs  in  other 
matters  hath  been  leaft  obferved.  He  concludes,  as  his  manner  is,  with  high  commenda¬ 
tion  of  his  own  “  unbiafled  redtitude,”  and  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  that  diflent 
from  him,  but  fadtion,  innovation,  and  particular  defigns.  Of  thefe  repetitions  I  find  no 
end,  no  not  in  his  prayer ;  which  being  founded  upon  deceitful  principles,  and  a  fond 
hope  that  God  will  blefs  him  in  thofe  “  his  errors,  which  he  calls  “■  honeft,”  finds  a  fit 
anfwer  of  St.  James,  “  Ye  afk  and  receive  not,  becaufe  ye  afk  amifs.”  As  for  the  truth 
and  fincerity  which  he  prays  may  be  always  found  in  thofe  his  declarations  to  the  people, 
the  contrariety  of  his  own  adtions  will  bear  eternal  witnefs,  how  little  careful  or  folicitous 
he  was,  what  he  promifed  or  what  he  uttered  there. 
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XII.  Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

TH  E*  rebellion  and  horrid  maflacre  of  Englifh  proteftants  in  Ireland,  to  the  number 
of  1 54000  by  their  own  computation,  although  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  as  at  fir  ft 
to  amaze  all  men  that  were  not  acceffary  ;  yet  from  whom,  and  from  what  counfels  it  firft 
fprung,  neither  was,  nor  could  be  pofiibly  fo  fecret,  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded  with 
vain  hope,  or  the  defpair  that  other  plots  would  fuceeed,  iuppofed  :  for  it  cannot  be  imagir 
nable  that  the  Irifh,  guided  by  fo  many  fubtle  and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romifh  party,  fhould 
fo  far  have  loft  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  indeed  of  common  fenle,  as  not  fupported  with  other 
ffcrength  than  their  own,  to  begin  a  war  fo  defperate  and  irreconcileable  againft  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  at  once.  All  other  nations  j  from  whom  they  could  expedf  aid,  were 
bufied  to  the  utmoft  in  their  own  moft  neceffary  concernments.  It  remains  then  that 
either  fome  authority,  or  fome  great  aftiftance  promifed  them  from  England,  was  that 
whereon  they  chiefly  trufted.  And  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  difeern  frem  what  inducing 
caufe  this  infurreftion  firft  arofe,  fo  neither  was  it  hard  at  firft  to  have  applied  fome 
effectual  Remedy,  though  not  prevention.  But  the  afiurance  which  they  had  in  private, 
that  no  remedy  fhould  be  applied,  was  itfeems,  one  of  the  chief  reafons  that  drew  on 
their  undertaking. 

Seeing  then  the  main  incitement  and  authority  for  this  rebellion  muft  be  needs  derived 
from  England,  it  will  be  next  inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  The  king  here  de¬ 
nounces  a  maledidlion  temporal  and  eternal,  not  limply  to  the  author,  but  to  the  “  ma.- 
licious  author”  of  this  bloodfhed  :  and  by  that  limitation  may  exempt,  not  himfelf  only, 
but  perhaps  the  Irifh  rebels  themfelves,  who  never  will  confefs  to  God  or  man  that  any 
blood  was  fhed  by  them  malicioufly  j  but  either  in  the  catholic  caufe,  or  common  liberty, 
or  fome  other  fpecious  plea,  which  the  confcience  from  grounds  both  good  and  evil  ufu- 
ally  fuggefts  to  itfelf :  thereby  thinking  to  elude  the  direct  force  of  that  imputation  which 
lies  upon  therm. 

Yet  he  acknowledges  “  it  fell  out  as  a  moft  unhappy  advantage  of  fome  mens  malice 
againft  him  but  indeed  of  moft  mens  juft  fufpicion,  by  finding  in  it  no  fuch  wide  de¬ 
parture  or  difagreement  from  the  fcope  of  his  former  counfels  and  proceedings.  And 
that  he  himfelf  was  the  author  of  that  rebellion,  he  denies  both  here  and  elfewhere,  with 
many  imprecations,  but  no  folid  evidence  :  What  on  the  other  fide  againft  his  denial 
hath  been  affirmed  in  three  kingdoms,,  being  here  briefly  let  in  view,,  the  reader  may  fo 
judge  as  he  finds  caufe. 

This  is  moft  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to  the  Irifh  papifts,  and  in  his 
third  year,  againft  the  plain  advice  of  parliament,  like  a  kind  of  pope,  fold  them  many 
indulgences  for  money  ;  and  upon  all  occafions  advancing  the  popiih  party,  and  nego¬ 
tiating  under-hand  by  priefts,  who  were  made  his  agents,  engaged  the  Irifh  papifts  in  a 
war  againft  the  Scots  proteftants.  To  that  end  he  furnifhed  them,  and  had  them  trained 
in  arms,  and  kept  them  up  the  only  army  in  his  three  kingdoms,  till  the  very  burft  of 
that  rebellion.  The  fummer  before  that  difmal  October,  a  committee  of  moft  aeftive 
papifts,  all  fince  in  the  head  of  that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  Whitehall ;  and 
admitted  to  many  private  confultations  with  the  king  and  queem  And  to  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  mean  matters  were  the  fubjeft  of  thofe  conferences,  at  their  requeft  he  gave 
away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  five  Irifh, counties,  for  the  payment  of  an  inconfiderable 
rent.  They  departed  not  home  till  within  two  months  before  the  rebellion  *,  and  were  either 
from  the  firft  breaking  out,  or  foon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels  themfelves.  But 
what  fhould  move  the  king,  befides  his  own  inclination  to  popery,  and  the  prevalence  of 
his  queen  over  him,  to  hold  fuch  frequent  and  clofe  meetings  with  a  committee  of  Irifh 
papifts  in  his  own  houfe,  while  the  parliament  of  England  fate  unadvifed  with,  is  de¬ 
clared  by  a  Scots  author,,  and  of  itfelf  is  clear  enough.  The  parliament  at  the  beginning 
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of  that  fummer,  having  put  Strafford  to  death,  imprifoned  others  his  chief  Favourites, 
and  driven  the  reft  to  fly  ;  the  king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  Scots  and  the 
Englifh  army  to  come  up  againft  the  parliament  and  city,  finding  no  compliance  anfwer- 
able  to  his  hope  from  the  proteftant  armies,  betakes  himfelf  laft  to  the  Irifh,  who  had 
in  readinefs  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  papifts,  and  a  committee  here  of  the  fame  reli¬ 
gion.  And  with  them,  who  thought  the  time  now  come  to  do  eminent  fervice  for  the 
church  of  Rome  againft  a  puritan  parliament,  he  concludes  that  fo  foon  as  both  armies 
in  England  fhould  be  disbanded,  the  Irifh  fhould  appear  in  arms,  matter  all  the  protef- 
tants,  and  help  the  king  againft  his  parliament.  And  we  need  not  doubt  that  thofe 
five  counties  were  given  to  the  Irifh  for  other  reafon  than  the  four  northern  counties  had 
been  a  little  before  offered  to  the  Scots.  The  king  in  Auguft  takes  a  journey  into 
Scotland  ;  and  overtaking  the  Scots  army  then  on  their  way  home,  attempts  the  fecond 
time  to  pervert  them,  but  without  fuccefs.  No  fooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays 
a  plot,  fo  faith  the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  fuch  of  the  nobility  there, 
as  were  moft  likely  to  withftand,  or  not  to  further  his  defigns.  This  being  difcovered, 
he  fends  from  his  fide  one  Dillon  a  papift  Lord,  foon  after  a  chief  rebel,  with  letters 
into  Ireland  •,  and  difpatches  a  commiflion  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  at  that  time 
dn  his  own  cuftody,  commanding  that  they  fhould  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly 
.agreed,  caufe  all  the  Irifh  to  rife  in  arms.  Who  no  fooner  had  received  fuch  command, 
-but  obeyed  ;  and  began  in  maffacre,  for  they  knew  no  other  way  to  make  fure  the  pro- 
teftants,  which  was  commanded  them  exprefly  *,  and  the  way,  it  feems,  left  to  their  dif- 
cretion.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  the  commiflion  itfelf,  and  found  reafon  added 
why  it  was  not  likely  to  be  forged,  befides  the  atteftation  of  fo  many  Irifh  themfelves, 
.may  have  recourfe  to  a  book,  intitled,  cc  The  Myftery  of  Iniquity.” 

After  the; rebellion  broken  out,  which  in  words  only  he  detefted,  but  underhand  fa- 
-voured  and  promoted  by  all  the  offices  of  friendffiip,  correfpondence,  and  what  poffible 
aid  he -could  afford  them,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  many  to  be  inferred  here,  I 
-fuppofe  no  underftanding  man  could  longer  doubt  who  was  “  Author  or  Inftigator”  of 
-that  rebellion.  -If  there  be  who  yet  doubt,  I  refer  them  efpecially  to  that  declaration 
of  July  1643,  concerning  this  matter.  Againft  which  teftimonies,  likelihoods,  evidences, 
and  apparent  a&ions  of  his  own,  being  fo  abundant,  the  bare  denial  of  one  man,  though 
.with  imprecation,  cannot  in  any  reafon  countervail. 

As  for  the  commiflion  granted  them,  he  thinks  to  evade  that  by  retorting,  that  “  fome 
in  England  fight  againft  him,”  and  yet  “  pretend  his  authority.”  But  though  a  parlia- 
mnent. 'Ey  the. known  laws  may  affirm  juftly  to  have  the  king’s  authority  infeparable  from 
rthat  court,  though  divided  from  his  perfon,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Irifh  rebels  who* 
rfo  much  tendered  his  perfon  above  his  authority,  and  were  by  him  fo  well  received  at 
Oxford,  would  be  fo  far  from  all  humanity,  as  to  flander  him  with  a  particular  com- 
imiffion,  figned  and  fent  them  by  his  own  hand. 

And  of  his  good  affedtion  to  the  rebels,  this  chapter  itfelf  is  not  without  witnefs.  He 
bolds  them  lefs  in  fault  than  the  Scots,  as  from  whom  they  might  alledge  to  have  fetched 

their  imitation  making  no  difference  between  men  that  rofe  neceflarily  to  defend 
rthemfelves,  which  no  proteftant  dodtrine  ever  difallowed,  againft  them  who  threatned 
war,  and  thofe  who  began  a  voluntary  and  cauflefs  rebellion  with  the  maffacre  of  fo  many 
•thoufands  who  never  meant  them  harm. 

He  falls  next  to  flafhes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in  all  which  is  contained  no  more, 
than  what  might  be  the  plea  of  any  guiltieft  offender  :  He  was  not  the  author,  becaufe 
4‘  he  hath  the  greateft  fhare  of  lofs  and  difhonour  by  what  is  committed.”  Wbo  is 
there  that  offends  God,  or  his  .neighbour,  on  whom  the  greateft  fhare  of  lofs  and  difhonour 
lights  not  in  the  end  ?  But  in  the  adf  of  doing  evil,  men  ufe  not  to  confider  the  event  of 
their  evil  doing  ;  or  if  they  do,  have  then  no  power  to  curb  the  fway  of  their  own  wicked- 
-nefs :  fo  that  the  greateft  fhare  cf  lofs  and  difhonour  to  happen  upon  themfelves,  is.no  argu¬ 
ment 
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merit  that  they  were  not  guilty.  This  other  is  as  weak,  that  u  a  King’s  Intcreft  above 
that  of  any  other  man,  “  lies  chiefly  in  the  common  welfare  of  his  fubjedts therefore 
no  king  will  do  aught  againfl  the  common  welfare:  For  by  this  evafion  any  tyrant 
might  as  well  purge  himfelf  from  the  guilt  of  raiflng  troubles  or  commotions  among 
the  people,  becaufe  undoubtedly  his  chief  intereft  lies  in  their  fitting  {fill. 

I  faid  but  now  that  even  this  chapter,  if  nothing  elfe,  might  fuffice  to  difcover  his 
good  affedtion  to  the  rebels ;  which  in  this  that  follows  too  notorioufly  appears  ;  imput¬ 
ing  this  infurredlion  to  “  the  prepofterous  rigour,  and  unreafonable  ieverity,  the  cove¬ 
tous  zeal  and  uncharitable  fury  of  fome  men,”  (thefe  “  fome  men”  by  his  continual 
paraphrafe  are  meant  the  parliament ;)  and  Iaftly,  “  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation.”  If 
the  whole  Irilhry  of  rebels  had  fee’d  fome  advocate  to  fpeak  partially  and  lophiftically 
in  their  defence,  he  could  have  hardly  dazled  better  :  yet  neverthelefs  would  have  prov¬ 
ed  himfelf  no  other  than  a  plaufible  deceiver.  And  perhaps  thofe  feigned  terrors  and 
jealoufies  were  either  by  the  king  himfelf,  or  the  popifh  priefts  which  were  fent  by  him, 
put  into  the  head  of  that  inquifitive  people,  on  fet-  purpofe  to  engage  them.  For  who 
had  power  “  to  opprefs”  them,  or  to  relieve  them  being  oppreft,  but  the  king,  or  his  im¬ 
mediate  deputy  ?  This  rather  fhould  have  made  them  rile  againfl:  the  king,  than  againfl:  the 
parliament.  Who  threatned  or  ever  thought  of  their  extirpation,  till  they  themfelves 
had  begun  it  to  the  Englifh  ?  As  for  “  prepofterous  rigour,  covetous  zeal,  and  unchari¬ 
table  fury  they  had  more  reafon  to  fufpedt  thofe  evils  firft  from  his  own  commands, 
whom  they  faw  ufing  daily  no  greater  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  religion 
than  by  enduring  no  other  but  his  own  Prelatical ;  and  to  force  it  upon  others,  made 
epifcopal,  ceremonial,  and  common-prayer-book  wars.  But  the  papifts  underftood  him 
better  than  by  the  outfide ;  and  knew  that  thofe  wars  were  their  wars.  Although  if 
the  commonwealth  lhould  be  afraid  to  fupprefs  open  idolatry,  left  the  papifts  thereupon 
fhould  grow  defperate,  this  were  to  let  them  grow  and  become  our  perfecutors,  while 
we  negledled  what  we  might  have  done  evangelically,  to  be  their  reformers  :  Or  to  do 
as  his  father  James  did,  who  inftead  of  taking  heart  and  putting  confidence  in  God  by 
fuch  a  deliverance  as  from  the  powder-plot,  though  it  went  not  off,  yet  with  the  meer 
conceit  of  it,  as  fome  obferve,  was  hit  into  fuch  a  hedtic  trembling  between  proteftant 
and  papift  all  his  life  after,  as  that  he  never  durft  from  that  time  do  otherwife  than 
equivocate  or  collogue  with  the  pope  and  his  adherents. 

He  would  be  thought  to  commiferate  the  fad  effedts  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  lament 
that  “  the  tears  and  blood  fpilt  there,  did  not  quench  the  fparks  of  our  civil”  difcord 
here.  But  who  began  thefe  diffenfions  ?  and  what  can  be  more  openly  known  than 
thofe  retardings  and  delays  which  by  himfelf  were  continually  deviled,  to  hinder  and 
put  back  the  relief  of  thofe  diftreffed  proteftants,  whom  he  feems  here  to  compaflionate  ? 
The  particulars  are  too  well  known-,  to  be  -recited,  and  too  many. 

But  “  he  offered  to  go  himfelf  in  perfon  upon  that  expedition  and  reckons  up  many 
furmifes  why  he  thinks  they  would  not  fuffer  him.  But  mentions  not  that  by  his  under¬ 
dealing  to  debauch  armies  here  at  home,  and  by  his  fecret  intercourfe  with  the  chief 
rebels,  .long  ere  that  time  every  where  known,  he  had  brought  the  parliament  into  fo 
juft  a  diffidence  of  him,  as  that  they  durft  not  leave  the  public.arms  to  his  difpofal,  much  . 
lefs  an  army  to  his-  Conduct. 

He  concludes,  “  That  next  the  fin  of  thofe  who  began  that  rebellion,  theirs  mull- 
needs'  be  who  hindered  the  fupprefling,  or  diverted  the  aids.  But  judgment  rafhly  given, 
oftimes  involves  the  judge  himfelf.  He  finds  fault  with  thofe  “  who  threatened  all  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  rebels,”  and  pleads  much  that  mercy  fhould  be  fhown  them!  It  feems  he 
found  himfelf  not  fo  much  concerned  as  thofe  who  had  loft  fathers,  brothers,  wives  and 
children  by  their  cruelty  ;  whom  in  juftice  to  retaliate,  is  not  as  he  fuppofes  unevange. 
heal  j  fo  long  as  magiftracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  under  the  gofpel.  If  this  his  fer^ 
xnon  of  affedted,  mercy  were  not  too  pharifaical,  how  could  he  permit  himfelf  to  caufe  th 
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daughter  of  fo  many  thoufands  here  in  England  for  mere  prerogatives,  the  toys  and  gew¬ 
gaws  ot  his  crown,  tor  copes  and  furplices,  the  trinkets  of  his  priefts,  and  not  perceive 
liis  own  zeal,  while  he  taxes  others,  to  be  moft  prepofterous  and  unevangelical  ?  Neither 
^is  there  the  fame  caufe  to  deftroy  a  whole  city  for  the  ravifhing  of  a  fitter,  not  done  out 
of  villainy,  and  recompence  offered  by  marriage  j  nor  the  fame  cafe  for  thofe  difciples 
to  fummon  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  whole  city  where  they  were  denied  lodging  ;  and 
for  a  nation  by  juft  war  and  execution  to  flay  whole  families  of  them  who  fo  barbaroufly 
had  flain  whole  families  before.  Did  not  all  Ifrael  do  as  much  againft  the  Benjamites  for 
one  rape  committed  by  a  few,  and  defended  by  the  whole  tribe  P  and  did  they  not  the 
lame  to  Jabefh-Gilead  for  not  aflitting  them  in  that  revenge  ?  I  fpeak  not  this,  that  fuch 
meafure  fhould  be  meted  rigoroufly  to  all  the  Irifh,  or  as  remembring  that  the  parliament 
ever  fo  decreed ;  but  to  thew  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  of  craft  and  affedlation  in 
it,  than  of  found  dodtrine. 

But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  Ireland  was  not  confented  to  •,  for  either  he  had 
certainly  turned  his  intended  forces  againft  the  parliament  itfelf,  or  not  gone  at  all ; 
or  had  he  gone,  what  work  he  would  have  made  there,  his  own  following  words 

declare. 

“  He  would  have  punithed  fome  j”  no  queftion  ;  for  fome  perhaps  who  were  of  leaft 
ufe,  muft  of  neceffity  have  been  facrificed  to  his  reputation,  and  the  convenience  of 
his  affairs.  Others  he  “  would  have  difarmedf’  that  is  to  fay,  in  his  own  time  :  but 

all  of  them  he  would  have  protected  from  the  fury  of  thofe  that  would  have  drowned 
them,  if  they  had  refilled  to  fwim  down  the  popular  firearm”  Thefe  exprefiions  are  too 
often  met,  and  too  well  underftood  for  any  man  to  doubt  his  meaning.  By  the  “  fury 
of  thofe,”  he  means  no  other  than  the  juftice  of  parliament,  to  whom  yet  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  whole  bufinefs.  Thofe  who  would  have  refufed  to  fwim  down  the  popular 
.ftream,  our  conftant  key  tells  us  to  be  papifts,  prelates,  and  their  fadtion ;  thefe,  by  his 
own  confefllon  here,  he  would  have  protedted  againft  his  puritan  parliament :  And  by 
.this  who  fees  not  that  he  and  the  Irifh  rebels  had  but  one  aim,  one  and  the  fame  drift,  and 
would  have  forthwith  joined  in  one  body  againft  us  ? 

He  goes  on  fiill  in  his  tendernefs  of  the  Irifh  rebels,  fearing  left  “  our  zeal  lhould 
be  more  greedy  to  kill  the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he  hath  done.”  This 
either  juftifies  the  rebels  to  have  done  no  harm  at  all,  or  infers  his  opinion  that  the  par¬ 
liament  is  more  bloody  and  rapacious  in  the  profecution  of  their  juftice,  than  thofe  re¬ 
bels  were  in  the  execution  of  their  barbarous  cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now  and  dif- 
pute  to  whom  the  king  was  a  friend  moft,  to  his  Englifh  parliament,  or  to  his  Irifh 
^rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  fee  further  how  much  he  was  their'friend,  after  that  the 
parliament  had  brought  them  every  where  either  to  famine,  or  a  low  condition,  he,  to 
give  them  all  the  refpite  and  advantages  they  could  defire,  without  advice  of  parliament, 
to  whom  he  himfelf  had  committed  the  managing  of  that  war,  makes  a  ceffation ;  in 
pretence  to  relieve  the  proteftants,  “  overborn  there  with  numbers,”  but  as  the  event 
proved,  to  fupport  the  papifts,  by  diverting  and  drawing  over  the  Englifh  army  there, 
•to  his  own  fervice  here  againft  the  parliament.  For  that  the  proteftants  were  then  on 
the  v/inning  hand,  it  muft  needs  be  plain  ;  who  notwithftanding  the  mifs  of  thofe  forces, 
which  at  their  landing  here  mattered  without  difficulty  great  part  of  Wales  and  Chefhire, 
yet  made  a  fhift  to  keep  their  own  in  Ireland.  But  the  plot  of  this  Irifh  truce  is  in  good 
part  difeovered  in  that  declaration  of  September  30,  1643.  And  if  the  proteftants  were 
but  handfuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  flop  and  way-lay  both  by  land  and 
jea,  to  his  utmoft  power,  thofe  provifions  and  fupplies  which  were  fent  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  How  were  fo  many  handfuls  called  over,  as  for  a  while  flood  him  in  no  fmall 
/lead,  and  againft  our  n^ain  forces  here  in  England  ? 
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Since  therefore  all  the  reafons  that  can  be  given  of  this  ceflation  appear  fo  falfe  and  fri¬ 
volous,  it  may  be  juftly  feared  that  the  defign  itfelf  was  molt  wicked  and  pernicious. 
What  remains  then  ?  He  “  appeals  to  God,”  and  is  caft  j  likening  his  punifhments  to  Job’*, 
trials,  before  he  faw  them  to  have  Job’s  ending.  He  cannot  ftand  “  to  make  prolix 
apologies.”  Then  furely  thofe  long  pamphlets  fet  out  for  declarations  and  remonftrances 
in  his  name,  were  none  of  his  *,  and  how  they  fhould  be  his  indeed,  being  fo  repugnant 
to  the  whole  courfe  of  his  actions,  augments  the  difficulty. 

But  he  ufurps  a  common  faying,  “  That  it  is  kingly  to  do  well,  and  hear  ill.”  T  hat 
may  be  fometimes  true  :  but  far  more  frequently  to  do  ill  and  hear  well ;  fo  great  is  the 
multitude  of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  the  name  of  king. 

Yet  not  content  with  thefe  neighbours,  we  have  him  ftill  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his 
own  virtues,  and  of  that  efpecially,  which  who  knows  not  to  be  Patience  periorce  ? 

He  “  believes  it  will  at  lafb  appear  that  they  who  firft  began  to  embroil  his  other 
kingdoms,  are  alfo  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Ireland.”  And  we  believe  fo  too  •,  for  now  the 
ceflation  is  become  a  peace  by  publifhed  articles,  and  commiflion  to  bring  them  over 
again  ft  England,  firft  only  ten  thoufand  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  next  all  of  them, 
if  pofiible,  under  Ormond,  which  was  the  laft  of  all  his  tranfactions  done  as  a  public  per- 
fon.  And  no  wonder  *,  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood  fpilt,  whether  of  fubjedts  or  of 
rebels,  with  an  indifferent  eye,  “  as  exhaufted  out  of  his  own  veins  ;  without  diftinguifh- 
ing,  as  he  ought,  which  was  good  blood  and  which  corrupt ;  the  not  letting  out  where¬ 
of,  endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  dodtrine  is,  ye  may  perceive  alfo  by  the  prayer,  which  after  a  fhort  eja¬ 
culation  for  the  “  poor  Proteftants,”  prays  at  large  for  the  Irifh  rebels,  that  God  would 
not  give  them  over,  or  “  their  children,  to  the  covetoufnefs,  cruelty,  fierce  and  curfed 
anger”  of  the  parliament. 

He  finifhes  with  a  deliberate  and  folemn  curfe  “  upon  himfelf  and  his  father’s  houfe.” 
Which  how  far  God  hath  already  brought  to  pafs,  is  to  the  end  that  men  by  fo  eminent 
an  example  fhould  learn  to  tremble  at  his  judgments,  and  not  play  with  imprecations. 

XIII.  Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scots,  and  their  coming. 

IT  muft  needs  feem  ftrange  to  men  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  ponder  and  contemplate 
things  in  their  firft  original  and  inftitution,  that  kings,  who,  as  all  other  officers  of 
the  public,  were  at  firft  chofen  and  inftalled  only  by  confent  and  fuffrage  of  the  people, 
to  govern  them  as  freemen  by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  and  to  be,  in  confideration  of 
that  dignity  and  riches  beftowed  upon  them,  the  intruded  fervants  of  the  commonwealth, 
fhould  notwithftanding  grow  up  to  that  difhoneft  encroachment,  as  to  efteem  themfelves 
matters  both  of  that  great  truft  which  they  ferve,  and  of  the  people  that  betrufted 
them  :  counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  difcharge  of  their  public  duty* 
and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour  and  revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of 
meer  grace  and  favour  •,  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by  nature,  and  from  them¬ 
felves,  or  that  God  had  fold  us  into  their  hands.  This  ignorance  or  wilful  miftake  of 
the  whole  matter,  had  taken  lb  deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  this  king,  that  whether 
to  the  Englifh  or  to  the  Scot,  mentioning  what  adts  of  his  regal  office,  though  God  knows 
how  unwillingly,  he  had  pafied,  he  calls  them,  as  in  other  places,  adts  of  grace  and 
bounty-,  fo  here  “  fpecial  obligations,  favours,  to  gratify  adtive  fpirits,  and  the  defires  of 
that  party.”  Words  not  only  founding  pride  and  lordly  ufurpation,  but  injuftice,  par¬ 
tiality  and  corruption.  For  to  the  Irifh  he  fo  far  condefcended,  as  firft  to  tolerate  in 
private,  then  to  covenant  openly  the  tolerating  of  popery  :  fo  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to  re¬ 
move  bifhops,  eftablifn  prefbytery,  and  the  Militia  in  their  own- hands  “  preferring,  as 
fome  thought,  the  defifes  of  Scotland  before  his  own  intereft  and  honour.”  But  being 
Vol.  I.  M  m  m  once 
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once  on  this  fide  Tweed,  his  reafon,  his  confidence,  and  his  honour  became  fo  ftreighten- 
ed  with  a  kind  of  falfe  virginity,  that  to  the  Englifh  neither  one  nor  other  of  the  fame 
demands  cou’d  fe  granted,  wherewith  the  Scots  were  gratified  ;  as  if  our  air  and  cli¬ 
mate  on  a  fudden  had  changed  the  property  and  the  nature  both  of  confcience,  honour, 
and  reafon,  or  that  he  found  rone  fo  fit  as  Englifh  to  be  the  fubjebls  of  his  arbitrary  power. 
Ireland  was  as  Ephraim,  the  ftrength  of  his  head,  Scotland  as  Judah,  was  his  lawgiver; 
but  over  England,  as  over  Edom,  he  meant  to  call  his  fhoe  :  and  yet  fo  many  fober  Eng¬ 
lishmen  not  fufficiently  awake  to  confider  this,  like  men  inchanted  with  the  Circtean  cup 
of  fervitt.de,  will  not  be  held  back  from  running  their  own  heads  into  the  yoke  of  bond¬ 
age. 

The  fum  of  his  difcourfe  is  againfl  “  fettling  of  religion  by  violent  means whick 
whether  it  were  the  Scots  defign  upon  England,  they  are  belt  able  to  clear  themfelves. 
But  this  of  all  may  feem  ftrangefl,  that  the  king,  who,  while  it  was  permitted  him, 
never  did  thing  more  eagerly  than  to  molefl  and  perfecute  the  confciences  of  mofl 
religious  men ;  he  who  had  made  a  war,  and  loft  all  rather  than  not  uphold  a  hierarchy 
of  perfecuting  bifhops,  fhould  have  the  confidence  here  to  profefs  himfelf  fo  much  an 
enemy  of  thofe  that  force  the  confcience  For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the  Englifh  ob- 
trud  d  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new  Liturgy,  and  with  his  fword  went  about  to 
en  rave  a  bloody  Rubric  on  their  backs  ?  Did  he  not  forbid  and  hinder  all  effectual  fearch 
cf  truth ;  nay,  like  a  befieging  enemy,  ftopt  all  her  paffages  both  by  word  and  writing  ? 

■  Yet  here  can  talk  of  “  fair  and  equal  deputations where  notwithftanding,  if  all  fubmit 
n  t  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  “  rationally  convibled,”  they  muft  fubmit  (and  he 
corcca.s  it  not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted  obftinate.  But  what  if  he  himfelf  and  thofe 
his  learned  churchmen  were  the  convibled  or  the  obftinate  part  long  ago;  fhould  reforma- 
'  tion  fufr'er  them  to  fit  lo.ding  over  the  Church  in  their  fat  bifhoprics  and  pluralities,  like 
the  great  whore  that  fitteih  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouchfafe  to  be  difputed 
cut  ?  Or  fhould  we  fit  difputing,  while  they  fat  plotting  and  perfecuting  ?  Thofe  clergy- 
m  n  were  n  )t  “  to  fe  driven  into  the  fold  like  fheep,”  as  his  fimile  runs,  but  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  fold  like  wolves  or  thieves,  where  they  fat  fleecing  thofe  flocks  which  they 
never  fed. 

He  believes  “  that  prefbytery,  though  proved  to  be  the  only  inftitution  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
were  not  by  the  fword  to  be  fet  up  without  his  confent which  is  contrary  both  to  the 
doblrine,  and  the  known  prablice  of  all  proteftant  churches,  if  his  fword  threaten  thofe 
who  of  their  own  accord  embrace  it. 

And  although  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  being  to  civil  affairs  but  private  men,  contended 
not  with  magiftrates,  yet  when  magiftrates  themfelves,  and  efpecially  parliaments,  who 
have  greateft  right  to  difpofe  of  the  civil  fword,  come  to  know  religion,  they  ought  in 
confcience  to  defend  all  thofe  who  receive  it  willingly  againfl  the  violence  of  any  king  or 
tyrant  whatloever.  Neither  is  it  therefore  true,  “that  chriftianity  is  planted  or  watred 
with  chriftian  bicod  for  there  is  a  large  difference  between  forcing  men  by  the  fword 
to  turn  Frefbyterians,  and  defending  thofe  who  willingly  are  fo  from  a  furious  inroad  of 
bloody  bifhops,  armed  with  t'.e  Militia  of  a  king  their  pupil.  And  if  “  covetoufhefs  and 
■ambition  be  an  argument  that  prefbytery  hath  not  much  of  Chrift,”  it  argues  more 
ftrongly  againfl  epiftopacy  ;  which  from  the  time  of  her  firft  mounting  to  an  order  above 
the-prefbyters,  had  no  other  parents  than  covetoiffnefs  and  ambition.  And  thofe  Sedls, 
Schifms,  and  Herefies,  which  he  fpeaks  of,  “  if  they  get  but  ftrength  and  numbers,” 
need  no  ether  paturn  than  ep.fcopacy  and  himfelf,  to  “fet  up  their  ways  by  the  like 
meth  id  cf  violence”  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  fchifm  and  febtarifm 
than  Englifh  epifcopacy  ;  whether  we  look  at  apoftolic  times,  or  at  reformed  Churches  ; 
for  the  “  univerfal  way  of  church-government  before,”  may  as  foon  lead  us  into  grofs 
error,  as  their  univerfally  corrupted  dobtrine.  And  Government,  by  reafon  of  ambition, 
was  hkelieft  to  be  corrupted  much  the  fooner  of  the  two.  However,  nothing  can  be  to 

us 
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us  catholic  or  univerfal  in  religion,  but  what  the  Scripture  teaches ;  whatfoever  without 
Scripture  pleads  to  be  univerfal  in  the  Church,  in  being  univerfal  is  but  the  more  fchifma- 
tical.  Much  lefs  can  particular  laws  and  conftitutions  impart  to  the  Church  oi  Eng¬ 
land  any  power  of  confiftory  or  tribunal  above  other  Churches,  to  be  the  foie  judge  of 
what  is  fed:  or  fchifm,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  Scripture  they  took  upon  them. 
Yet  thefe  the  king  refolves  here  to  defend  and  maintain  to  his  laft,  pretending,  after  all 
thofe  conferences  offered,  or  had  with  him,  “  not  to  fee  more  rational  and  religious  mo¬ 
tives  than  foldiers  carry  in  their  knapfacks  with  one  thus  refolved,  it  was  but  folly  to 
ftand  difputing. 

He  imagines,  his  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  mod.  concerned  in  his  tuition  of  the  Church. 
So  thought  Saul  when  he  prefumed  to  offer  facrifice,  for  which  he  loft  his  kingdom  *,  fo 
thought  Uzziah  when  he  went  into  the  temple,  but  was  thruft  out  with  a  leprofy  for  his 
©pinioned  zeal,  which  he  thought  judicious.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  king,  becaufe  he 
ought  to  defend  the  Church,  therefore  to  fet  himfelf  fupreme  head  over  the  Church,  or 
to  meddle  with  ecclefial  government,  or  to  defend  the  Church  otherwife  than  the  Church 
would  be  defended  j  for  fuch  defence  is  bondage  :  nor  to  defend  abufes,  and  flop  all  re¬ 
formation  under  the  name  of  “  new  moulds  fancied  and  fafliioned  to  private  defigns  ” 
The  holy  things  of  Church  are  in  the  power  of  other  keys  than  were  delivered  to  his 
keeping.  Chriftian  liberty,  purchafed  with  the  death  of  our  redeemer,  and  eftablifhcd 
by  the  fending  of  his  free  fpirit  to  inhabit  in  us,  is  not  now  to  depend  upon  the  doubtful 
confent  of  any  earthly  monarch  ;  nor  to  be  again  fettered  with  a  prefumptuous  negative 
voice,  tyrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much  more  tyrannical  to  the  Church  of  God  ; 
which  was  compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of  parliament,  to  remove  his  force  and  heavy 
hands  from  off  our  confciences,  who  therefore  complains  now  of  that  moft  juft  defenfive 
force,  becaufe  only  it  removed  his  violence  and  persecution.  If  this  be  a  violation  to  his 
confcience,  that  it  was  hindred  by  the  parliament  from  violating  the  more  tender  con¬ 
fciences  of  fo  many  thoufand  good  chriftians,  let  the  ufurping  confcience  of  all  tyrants  be 
ever  fo  violated. 

He  wonders,  fox  wonder,  how  we  could  fo  much  “  diftruft  God’s  aftiftance,”  as  to 
call  in  the  proteftant  aid  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland  :  why  then  did  he,  if  his  truft  were 
in  God  and  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  not  fcruple  to  follicit  and  invite  earneftly  the  aftiftance 
both  of  papifts  and  of  Irifh  rebels  ?  If  the  Scots  were  by  us  at  length  lent  home,  they 
were  not  called  in  to  flay  here  always  ;  neither  was  it  for  the  people’s  eafe  to  leed  fo  many 
legions  longer  than  their  help  was  needful. 

“  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  defpifed  not,”  but  their  impofing  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  upon  us  not  prefbytery  but  arch-prefbytery,  Claffical,  Provincial,  and  Diocefan 
prefbytery,  claiming  to  itfelf  a  lordly  power  and  fuperintendency  both  over  flocks  and 
pallors,  over  perfons  and  congregations  no  way  their  own.  ■  But  thefe  debates  in  his 
judgment  would  have  been  ended  better  “  by  the  beft  divines  in  chriftendom  in  a  full  and 
free  fynod.”  A  moft  improbable  way,  and  fuch  as  never  yet  was  ufed,  at  lead  with  good 
fuccefs,  by  any  proteftant  kingdom  or  Hate  flnee  the  reformation  :  Every  true  Church 
having  wherewithal  from  heaven,  and  the  aflifting  fpirit  of  Chrift  implored,  to  be  com¬ 
plete  and  perfefl  within  itfelf.  And  the  whole  nation  is  not  eafily  to  be.  thought  fo  raw, 
and  fo  perpetually  a  novice  after  all  this  light,  as  to  need  the  help  and  direction  of  other 
nations,  more  than  what  they  write  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  fo  familiar  as 
Church-government. 

In  fine,  he  accufes  Piety  with  the  want  of  Loyalty,  and  Religion  with  the  breach  of 
Allegiance,  as  if  God  and  he  were  one  mafter,  whofe  commands  were  fo  often  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  God.  He  would  perfuade  the  Scots  that  their  “  chief  intereft  con- 
fifts  in  their  fidelity  to  the  crown.”  But  true  policy  will  teach  them  to  find  a  fafer  intereft 
in  the  common  friendfhip  of  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 

M  m  m  2  XIV.  Upon 
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XIV,  Upon  the  Covenant. 

UPON  this  theme  his  difcourfe  is  long,  his  matter  little  but  repetition,  and  there¬ 
fore  foon  anfwered.  Fir  ft,  after  an  abuftve  and  ftrange  apprehenfion  of  covenants, 
as  if  men  “  pawned  their  fouls”  to  them  with  whom  they  covenant,  hedigreffes  to  plead 
for  bifhops ;  firft  from  the  antiquity  of  their  “  poffeffion  here,  fince  the  firft  plantation 
of  chriftianity  in  this  ifland  ;  next  from  “  a  univerfal  prefcription  fince  the  Apofties,  till 
this  laft  century.”  But  what  avails  the  moft  primitive  antiquity  againft  the  plain  fenfe  of 
Scripture  ?  which  if  the  laft  century  have  beft  followed,  it  ought  in  our  efteem  to  be 
the  firft.  And  yet  it  hath  been  often  proved  by  learned  men  from  the  writings  and  epiftles 
of  moft  ancient  chriftians,  that  epifcopacy  crept  not  up  in:o  an  order  above  the  prelby- 
ters,  till  many  years  after  that  the  Apofties  were  deceafed. 

He  next  “  is  unfatisfied  with  the  covenant,”  not  only  for  “  fome  pailages  in  it  re¬ 
ferring  to  himfelf,”  as  he  fuppofes,  “  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  limitations,”  but 
for  binding  men  “  by  oath  and  covenant”  to  the  reformation  of  Church-difcipline.  Firft, 
thofe  limitations  were  not  more  dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to  our  liberty  and  religion ; 
next,  that  which  was  there  vowed,  to  caft  out  of  the  Church  an  antichriftian  hierarchy 
which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  corruption  had  brought  in,  and  foftered 
to  the  Church’s  great  damage  and  oppreffion,  was  no  point  of  controverfy  to  be  argued 
without  end,  but  a  thing  of  clear  moral  necefiity  to  be  forthwith  done.  Neither  was 
the  “  Covenant  fuperfiuous,  though  former  engagements  both  religious  and  legal  bound 
us  before  But  was  the  practice  of  all  Churches  heretofore  intending  reformation.  All 
Ifrael,  though  bound  enough  before  by  the  law  of  Mofes  “to  all  necefiary  duties  ;”  yet 
with  Afa  their  king  entered  into  a  new  covenant  at  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  :  And 
the  Jews  after  captivity,  without  confent  demanded  of  that  king  who  was  their  mailer, 
took  folemn  oath  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God.  All  proteftant  Churches  have 
done  the  like,  notwithftanding  former  engagements  to  their  feveral  duties.  And  al¬ 
though  his  aim  were  to  fow  variance  between  “  the  proteftation  and  the  covenant,”  to 
reconcile  them  is  not  difficult.  The  proteftation  was  but  one  ftep,  extending  only  to  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  diftindl  from  Church-difcipline  ;  the  cove¬ 
nant  went  further,  as  it  pleafed  God  to  difpenfe  his  light  by  degrees,  and  comprehended 
church-government :  Former  with  latter  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  well-doing  need  not  re¬ 
concilement.  Neverthelefs  he  breaks  through  to  his  conclufion,  “  that  all  honeft  and 
wife  men  ever  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  bound  by  former  ties  of  religion  leaving 
Afa,  Ezra,  and  the  whole  Church  of  God  in  fundry  ages  to  fhift  for  honefty  and  wif- 
dom  from  fome  other-  than  his  teftimony.  And  although  after -contracts  abfolve  not  till 
the  former  be  made  void,  yet  he  firft  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns  back,  which  to 
him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal,  but  conditional. 

Willing  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  many  “  good  men”  took  the  covenant,  either  un¬ 
warily  or  out  of  fear,  he  feems  to  have  bellowed  fome  thoughts  how  thefe  “  good  men” 
following  his  advice  may  keep  the  covenant  and  not  keep  it.  The  firft  evafion  is,  pre¬ 
fuming  “  that  the  chief  end  of  covenanting  in  fuch  men’s  intentions  was  to  preferve  re¬ 
ligion  in  purity,  and  the  kingdom’s  peace.”  But  the  covenant  will  more  truly  inform 
them  that  purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom’s  peace  was  not  then  in  ftate  to  be  preferved, 
but  to  be  reftored  ;  and  therefore  binds  them  not  to  a  prefervation  of  what  was,  but  to  a 
reformation  of  what  was  evil,  what  was  traditional  and  dangerous,  whether  novelty  or 
antiquity,  in  church  or  ftate.  To  do  this,  clafhes  with  “  no  former  oath”  lawfully  fwora 
either  to  God  or  the  king,  and  rightly  underftood. 

In  genera],  he  brands  all  “  fuch  confederations  by  league  and  covenant,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  road  ufed  in  all  factious  perturbations  of  ftate  and  church.”  This  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage 
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guage  reflects  with  the  fame  ignominy  upon  all  the  proteftant  reformations  that  have  been 
fince  Luther  •,  and  fo  indeed  doth  his  whole  book,  replenifhed  throughout  with  hardly 
other  words  or  arguments,  than  papifts,  and  efpecially  popifh  kings,  have  u fed  hereto¬ 
fore  againft  their  proteftant  fubjebts  :  whom  he  would  perluade  to  be  “  every  man  his 
own  pope,  and  to  abfolve  himfelf  of  thofe  ties,”  by  the  fuggeftion  of  falfe  or  equivocal  in¬ 
terpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be  now  anfwered. 

The  parliament,  he  faith,  tc  made  their  covenant  like  Manna,  agreeable  to  every 
man’s  palate.”  This  is  another  of  his  gloffes  upon  the  covenant ;  he  is  content  to  let  i; 
be  Manna,  but  his  drift  is  that  men  fhould  loath  it,  or  at  leaft  expound  it  by  their  own 
<e  relifh,”  and  “  latitude  of  fenfe  wherein  left  any  one  of  the  fimpler  fort  fhould  fail  to 
be  his  crafts-mafter,  he  furnifhes  him  with  two  or  three  laxative,  he  terms  them  “  general 
claufes,  which  may  ferve  fomewhat  to  relieve  them”  againft  the  covenant  taken:  intimat¬ 
ing,  as  if  “  what  were  lawful  and  according  to  the  word'  of  God,”  were  no  otherwife  fo, 
than  as  every  man  fancied  to  himfelf.  From  fuch  learned  explications  and  refolutions  as 
thefe  upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if  no  royalift  or  malignant  refufe  to  take  it,  as  hav¬ 
ing  learnt  from  thefe  princely  inftrudtions  his  many  “  Salvoes,  cautions,  and  refervations,” 
how  to  be  a  covenanter  and  anticovenanter,  how  at  once  to  be  aScot,  and  an  Iriflv  rebel. 

He  returns  again  to  difallow  of  “  that  Reformation  which  the  Covenant”  vows,  “  as 
being  the  partial  advice  of  a  few  Divines.”  But  matters  of  this  moment,  as  they  were 
not  to  be  decided  there  by  thofe  divines,  fo  neither  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  ef~ 
fays  and  curtal  aphorifms,  but  by  folid  proofs  of  fcripture. 

The  reft  of  his  difcourfe  he  fpends,  highly  accufing  the  parliament,  “  that  the  main 
reformation  by”  them  “  intended,  was  to  rob  the  Church,”  and  much  applauding  himfelf 
both  for  “  his  forwardnefs”  to  all  due  reformation,  and  his  averfenefs  from  all  fuch  kind 
of  Sacrilege,  All  which,  with  his  glorious  title  of  the  “  Church’s  Defender,”  we  leave 
him  to  make  good  by  Pharaoh’s  divinity,”  if  he  pleafe,  for  to  Jofeph’s  Piety  it  will  be  a 
talk  unfuitable.  As  for  “  the  parity  and  poverty  of  minifters,”  which  he  takes  to  be  of 
fo  fad  “  confequence,”  the  fcripture  reckons  them  for  two  fpecial  legacies  left  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  to  his  difciples  ;  under  which  two  primitive  nurfes,  for  fuch  they  were  indeed,  the 
church  of  God  more  truly  fjpurifhed  than  ever  after,  fince  the  time  that  imparity  and 
church-revenue  rufhing  in,  corrupted  and  belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worle  infe&ion 
than  Gehazi’s  ;  fome  one  of  whofe  tribe,  rather  than  a  king,  I  fhould  take  to  be  compiler 
of  that unfalted  and  Simonical  prayer  annexed:  although  the  prayer  itfelf  ftrongly  prays 
againft  them.  For  never  fuch  holy  things  as  he  means,  were  given  to  more  fwinr, 
nor  the  church’s  bread  more  to  Dogs,  than  when  it  fed  ambitious,  irreligious  and  dumb 
prelates. 

XV.  Upon  the  many  jealouEes,  &c. 

TO  wipe  off  jealoufies  and  fcandals,  the  beft  way  had  been  by  clear  abtions,  or  till 
actions  could  be  cleared,  by  evident  reafons ;  but  meer  words  we  are  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Had  “  his  honour  and  reputation  been  dearer  to  him”  than  the  luft  of 
reigning,  how  could  the  parliament  of  either  nation  have  laid  fo  often  at  his  door  the  breach 
of  words,  promifes,  abts,  oaths,  and  execrations,  as  they  do  avowedly  in  many  of  their 
petitions  and  addreffes  to  him  ?  Thither  I  remit  the  reader.  And  who  can  believe  that 
whole  parliaments,  eledted  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  fhould  meet  in  one 
mind  and  refolution  not  to  advife  him,  but  to  confpire  againft  him,  in  a  worfe  powder- 
plot  than  Catefbie’s,  “  to  blow  up,”  as  he  terms  it,  “  the  people’s  affebtion  towards  him, 
and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by  the  engines  of  foul  afperfions :”  Water- works  rather  than 
engines  to  batter  with,  yet  thofe  afperfions  were  raifed  from  the  foulnefs  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tions.  Whereof  to  purge  himfelf,  he  ufes  no  other  argument  than  a  general  and  fo  often 
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iterated  commendation  of  himfelf  •,  and  thinks  that  court  holy-water  hath  the  virtue  of 
expiation,  at  lead:  with  the  filly  people,  to  whom  he  familiarly  imputes  fin  v/here  none  is, 
to  feem  liberal  of  his  forgivenels  where  none  is  afked  or  needed. 

What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  profperity  of  his  people,  which  he  would  feem 
ts  fo  earneftly  to  defire,”  if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it  will  be  enough  to  teach  us, 
looking  on  the  fmooth  inftnuations  here,  that  tyrants  are  not  more  flattered  by  their  flaves, 
than  forced  to  flatter  others  whom  they  fear. 

For  the  people’s  “  tranquillity  he  would  willingly  be  the  Jonah  f  ’  but  left  he  fhould  be 
taken  at  his  word,  pretends  to  forefee  within  ken  two  imaginary  44  winds  ”  never  heard  of 
in  the  compafs,  which  threaten,  if  he  be  call  over  board,  “  to  increafe  the  ftorm  but 
that  controverfy  divine  lot  hath  ended. 

4;  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  people  fhould  be  ruined  and  yet  above  thefe 
twenty  years  hath  been  ruining  the  people  about  the  niceties  of  his  ruling.  He  is  accurate 
44  to  put  a  difference  between- the  plague  of  malice,  and  the  ague  of  miftakes,  the  itch  of 
novelty,  and  the  leprofy  of  diftoyalty.”  But  had  he  as  well  known  how  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  venerable  grey  hairs  of  ancient  religion,  and  the  old  feurff  of  fuperftition, 
between  the  wholefome  heat  of  well  governing,  and  the  feverous  rage  of  tyrannizing,  his 
judgment  in  ftate-phyflc  had  been  of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophefies,  “  that  the  credit  of  thofe  men  who  have  caft  black  fcandals  on 
him,  fhall  ere  long  be  quite  blafted  by  the  fame  furnace  of  popular  obloquy,  wherein 
they  fought  to  caft  his  name  and  honour.”  I  believe  not  that  a  Romifh  gilded  portraiture 
gives  better  oracle  than  a  Babylonifh  golden  image  could  do,  to  tell  us  truly  who  heated 
that  furnace  of  obloquy,  or  who  deferves  to  be  thrown  in,  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  44  gave  him  great  caufe  to  iufpe<ft  his  own  innocence,”  that  he  was  op- 
.pofedby44  fo  many  who  profeft  Angular  piety.”  But  this  qualm  was  foon  over,  and  he 
concluded  rather  to  fufpebl  their  religion  than  his  own  innocence,  affirming  that  44  many 
with  him  were  both  learned  and  religious  above  the  ordinary  fize.”  But  if  his  great  feal 
without  the  parliament  were  not  fufficient  to  create  lords,  his  parole  muft  needs  be  far 
more  unable  to  create  learned  and  religious  men  •,  and  who  fhall  authorize  his  unlearned 
judgment  to  point  them  out  ?  . 

Hegueflesthat  44  many  well-minded  men  were  by  popular  preachers  urged  to  oppofe 
him/”  But  the  oppofttion  undoubtedly  proceeded  and  continues  from  heads  far  wifer,  and 
fpirits  of  a  nobler  ftrain  •,  thofe  prieft-led  Herodians  with  their  blind  guides  are  in  the  ditch 
already  ;  travelling,  as  they  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

He  thanks  God  44  for  his  cor.ftancy  to  the  proteftant  religion  both  abroad  and  at  home.” 
Abroad,  his  letter  to  the  pope ;  at  home,  his  innovations  in  the  church  will  fpeak  his 
conftancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  without  further  credit  to  this  vain  boaft. 

His  44  uftng  the  affiftance  of  fome  papifts,”  as  the  caufe  might  be,  could  not  hurt  his 
religion  but  in  the  fettling  of  proteftantifm  their  aid  was  both  unfeemly  and  fufpicious, 
and  inferred  that'  the  greateft  part  of  proteftants  were  againft  him  and  his  obtruded  fettle - 
rnent. 

But  this  is  ftrange  indeed,  that  he  fhould  appear  now  teaching  the  parliament  what  no 
man,  till  this  was  read,  thought  ever  he  had  learned,  44  that  difference  of  perfwaflon  in 
religious  matters  may  fall  out  where  there  is  the  famenefs  of  allegiance  and  fubjedtion.”  If 
"he  thought  fo  from  the  beginning,  wherefore  was  there  fuch  compulflon  ufed  to  the  pu¬ 
ritans  of  England,  and  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  about  conforming  to  a  liturgy  ? 
Wherefore  no  bifhop  no  king?  Wherefore  epifcopacy  more  agreeable  to  monarchy,  if 
•  different  perfuafions  in  religion  may  agree  in  one  duty  and  allegiance  ?  Thus  do  court- 
maxims  like  court- minions,  rife  or  fall  as  the  king  pleafes. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in  writing  Oglio  for  Olla  the  Spanifh 
word,  it  might  be  well  affirmed  that  there  was  a  greater  Medley  and  difproportioning  of 
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religions,  to  mix  papifts  with  proteftants  in  a  religious  caufe,  than  to  entertain  all  thofe  di- 
verfified  feds,  who  yet  were  all  proteftants,  one  religion,  though  many  opinions. 

Neither  was  it  “  any  fhame  to  proteftants,”  that  he  a  declared  -papift,  if  his  own 
letter  to  the  pope,  not  yet  renounced,  belye  him  not,  found  fo  few  proteftants  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both  the  counfel  and  the  aid  of  papifts  to  help  efta- 
blifh  proteftancy,  who  were  led  on,  not  “  by  the  lenfe  of  their  allegiance,”  but  by  the  hope 
of  his  apoftacy  to  Rome,  from  difputing  to  warring  ;  his  own  voluntary  and  firft  appeal. 

His  hearkning  to  evil  counfellors,  charged  upon  him  fo  often  by  the  parliament,  he 
puts  off  as  “  a  device  of  thofe  men  who  were  fo  eager  to  give  him  better  counfel.”  That 
««  thofe  men”  were  the  parliament,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  ufed  the  counfel  of  none  but 
thofe,  as  a  king,  is  already  known.  What  their  civility  laid  upon  evil  counfellors,  he 
himfelf  moft  commonly  owned  *,  but  the  event  of  thofe  evil  counfels  “  the  Enormities, 
the  confufions,  the  miferies,”  he  transfers  from  the  guilt  of  his  own  civil  broils  to  the  juft 
refiftance  made  by  parliament ;  and  imputes  what  mifearriages  of  his  they  could  not  yet 
remove  for  his  oppofing,  as  if  they  were  fome  new  mifdemeanors  of  their  bringing  in, 
and  not  the  inveterate  dileafes  of  his  own  bad  government ;  which,  with  a  difeafe  as  bad, 
he  falls  again  to  magnify  and  commend:  and  may  all  thofe  who  would  be  governed  by  his 
«  Retractions  and  conceffions,”  rather  than  by  laws  of  parliament,  admire  his  felf-enco- 
miums,  and  be  flattered  with  that  “  Crown  of  patience  ”  to  which  he  cunningly  exhorted 
them,  that  his  monarchical  foot  might  have  the  fetting  it  upon  their  heads. 

That  truft  which  the  parliament  faithfully  difcharged  in  the  aflerting  of  our  liberties,., 
he  calls,  “  another  artifice  to  withdraw  the  people  from  him  to  their  defigns.”  What 
piece  of  juftice  could  they  have  demanded  for  the  people,  which  the  jealoufy  of  a  king 
might  not  have  mifcalled  a  defign  to  difparage  his  government,  and  to  ingratiate  them- 
felves  ?  To  be  more  juft,  religious,  wife,  or  magnanimous  than  the  common  fort,  ftirs 
wp  in  a  tyrant  both  fear  and  envy  •,  and  flraight  he  cries  out  popularity,  which  in  his  ac¬ 
count  is  little  lefs  than  treafon.  The  fum  is,  they  thought  to  regulate  and  limit  his  nega¬ 
tive  voice,  and  fhare  with  him  in  the  Militia,  both  or  either  of  which  he  could  not 
poffibly  hold  without  confent  of  the  people,  and  not  be  abfolutely  a  tyrant.  He  profefles 
“  to  defire  no  other  liberty  than  what  he  envies  not  his  fubjeds  according  to  law  j  ”  yet 
fought  with  might  and  main  againfl  his  fubjeds,  to  have  a  foie  power  over  them  in  his  hand, 
both  againfl:  and  beyond  law.  As  for  the  philofophical  liberty  which  in  vain  he  talks 
of,  we  may  conclude  him  very  ill  trained  up  in  thofe  free  notions,  who  to  civil  liberty  was 
fo  injurious. 

He  calls  the  confcience  “  God’s  fbvereignty;”  why  then  doth  he  conteft  with  God  about 
that  fupreme  title?  Why  did  he  lay  reftraints,  and  force  enlargements  upon  our  con¬ 
fidences  in  things  for  which  we  were  to  anfwer  God  only  and  the  church  ?  God  bids  us 
“  be  fubjed  for  confcience  fake,”  that  is  as  to  a  magiftrate,  and  in  th«  laws ;  not  ufurping 
over  fpiritual  things,  as  Lucifer  beyond  his  fphere. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  thefe  commotions,  not  upon  his  own  milgovernment, 
but  upon  the  “  ambition  of  others,  the  neceflity  of  fome  mens  fortune,  and  third  after 
novelty,”  he  bodes  himfelf  “  much  honour  and  reputation,  that  like  the  fun  filial]  rife  and 
recover  himfelf  to  fuch  a  fplendor,  as  owls,  bats,  and  fuch  fatal  birds  fihall  be  unable  to 
bear.”  Poets  indeed  ufe  to  vapour  much  after  this  manner.  But  to  bad  kings,  who 
without  caufe  exped  future  glory  from  their  adions,  it  happens  as  to  bad  poets,  who  fit 
and  ftarve  themfelves  with  a  delufive  hope  to  win  immortality  by  their  bad  lines.  For 
though  men  ought  not  to  “  fpeak  evil  of  dignities”  which  are  juft,  yet  nothing  hinders 
us  to  fpeak  evil,  as  oft  as  it  is  the  truth,  of  thofe  who  in  their  dignities  do  evil.  Thus  did 
our  Saviour  himfelf,  John  the  Baptift,  and  Stephen  the  Martyr.  And  thofe  “  black  veils” 
of  his  own  mifdeeds  he  might  be  fure  would  ever  keep  “  his  face  from  fhining,”  till  he 
could  “  refute  evil  fpeaking  with  well  doing,”  which  grace  he  feems  here  to  pray  for  ;  and 
his  prayer  doubtlefs  as  it  was  prayed,  fo  it  was  heard.  But  even  his  prayer  is  fo  ambi- 
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tious  of  prerogative,  that  it  dares  afk  away  the  prerogative  of  Chrift  himfelf,  “  To  be¬ 
come  the  head-ftone  of  the  corner.” 

XVI.  Upon  the  Ordinance  againft  the  Common- Prayer  Book. 

WHAT  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  fenfe  of  fcripture,  and  apoftolical  practice 
would  have  taught  him  better,  than  his  human  reafonings  and  conjectures :  ne- 
verthelefs,  what  weight  they  have,  let  us  confider.  If  it  “  be  no  news  to  have  all  in¬ 
novations  ufhered  in  with  the  name  of  reformation,”  fure  it  is  lefs  news  to  have  all  refor¬ 
mation  cenfured  and  oppofed  under  the  name  of  innovation,  by  thofe,  who  being  ex¬ 
alted  in  high  place  above  their  merit,  fear  all  change,  though  of  things  never  fo  ill  or 
fo  unwifely  fettled.  So  hardly  can  the  dotage  of  thofe  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  al¬ 
low  prefent  times  any  fhare  of  godlinefs  or  wifdom. 

The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  only  as  a  “  thing  plaufible  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  whofe  rejection  of  it  he  likens,  with  fmall  reverence,  to  the  crucifying  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour;  next,  that  it  was  done  “  to  pleafe  thofe  men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein,” 
meaning  the  miniflers.  For  whom  it  will  be  bell  to  anfwer,  as  was  anfwered  for  the  man 
born  blind,  “  They  are  of  age,  let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves  not  how  they  came 
blind,  but  whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held  them  tongue-tied. 

“  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book,”  we  need  no  better  witnefs  than  king  Edward 
the  Sixth,  who  to  the  Cornifh  rebels  confefies  it  was  no  other  than  the  old  mafs-book  done 
into  Englifn,  all  but  fome  few  words  that  were  expunged.  And  by  this  argument  which 
king  Edward  fo  promptly  had  to  ufe  againft  that  irreligious  rabble,  we  may  be  allured  it 
was  the  carnal  fear  of  thofe  divines  and  politicians  that  modelled  the  liturgy  no  farther  off 
from  the  old  mafs,  left  by  too  great  an  alteration  they  fhould  incenfe  the  people,  and  be 
deftitute  of  the  famefhifts  to  fly  to,  which  they  had  taught  the  young  king. 

“  For  the  manner  of  ufing  fet  forms,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  wholefome  ”  matter, 
and  good  deflres  rightly  conceived  in  the  heart,  wholefome  words  will  follow  of  themfelves. 
Neither  can  any  true  chriftian  find  a  reafon  why  liturgy  fhould  be  at  all  admitted,  a  pre- 
icription  not  impofed  or  praCtifed  by  thofe  firft  founders  of  the  church, who  alone  had  that 
authority  :  without  whole  precept  or  example,  how  conftantly  the  prieft  puts  on  his  gown 
and  furplice,  fo  conftantly  doth  his  prayer  put  on  a  fervile  yoke  of  liturgy.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  they  “  who  ufe  no  fet  forms  of  prayer,”  have  words  from  'their  affeCtions  ; 
while  others  are  to  feek  affeCtions  fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dofe  of  prepared  words  j 
which  as  they  are  not  rigoroufly  forbid  to  any  man’s  private  infirmity,  fo  to  imprifon 
and  confine  by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of  fet  words,  thofe  two  molt  unimprifonable  things, 
our  prayers,  and  that  divine  fpirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  is  a  tyranny  that  would 
have  longer  hands  than  thofe  giants  who  threatened  bondage  to  heaven.  What  we 
may  do  in  the  fame  form  of  words  is  not  fo  much  the  queftion,  as  whether  liturgy  may 
be  forced,  as  he  forced  it.  It  is  true  that  we  “  pray  to  the  fame  God ;”  mull  we  there¬ 
fore  always  ufe  the  fame  words  ?  Let  us  then  ufe  but  one  word,  becaufe  we  pray  to  one 
God.  “  We  profefs  the  fame  truths,”  but  the  liturgy  comprehends  not  all  truths  :  “  we 
read  the  fame  fcriptures,”  but  never  read  that  all  thofe  facred  expreftions,  all  bene¬ 
fit  and  ufe  of  fcripture,  as  to  public  prayer,  Ihould  be  denied  us,  except  what  was  bar¬ 
relled  up  in  a  common-prayer  book  with  many  mixtures  of  their  own,  and  which  is  worfe, 
without  fait.  But  fuppofe  them  favoury  words  and  unmixed,  fuppofe  them  Manna  it 
felf,  yet  if  they  fhall  be  boarded  up  and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every  morning  rains  down 
new  expreftions  into  our  hearts  •,  inftead  of  being  fit  to  ufe,  they  will  be  found  like  referved 
Manna,  rather  to  breed  worms  and  ftink.  tc  We  have  the  fame  duties  upon  us,  and  feel 
the  fame  wants :”  yet  not  always  the  fame,  nor  at  all  times  alike  •,  but  with  variety  of 
Lrcumftanccs,  which  afk  variety  of  words  ;  whereof  God  hath  given  us  plenty ;  not  to 
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ufe  fo  eopioufly  upon  all  other  occafions,  and  fo  nigardly  to  him  alone  in  our  devo¬ 
tions.  As  if  chriftians  were  now  in  a  worle  famine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than  was  of 
food  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  when  perhaps  the  priefts  being  to  remove  the  fhew-bread, 
as  was  accuftomed,  were  compelled  every  fabbath  day  for  want  of  other  loaves,  to  bring 
again  ftill  the  fame.  If  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer”  had  been  the  “  warrant  or  the  pattern  of  let 
liturgies,”  as  is  here  affirmed,  why  was  neither  that  prayer,  nor  any  other  fet  form  ever  al  ¬ 
ter  ufed,  or  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  the  Apoftles,  much  lefs  commended  to  our  ufe  i1 
Why  was  their  care  wanting  in  a  thing  fo  ufeful  to  the  church  ?  fo  full  of  danger  and  con¬ 
tention  to  be  left  undone  by  them  to  other  men’s  penning,  of  whofe  authority  we  could 
not  be  fo  certain  ?  Why  was  this  forgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they  have  revealed 
to  us  the  whole -counfel  of  God  ;  who  as  he  left  our  affections  to  be  guided  by  his  fanCti- 
fying  fpirit,  fo  did  he  likewise  our  words  to  be  put  into  us  without  our  premeditation  ; 
not  only  thofe  cautious  words  to  be  ufed  before  gentiles  and  tyrants,  but  much  more  thofe 
filial  words,  of  which  we  have  fb  frequent  ufe  in  our  accefs  with  freedom  of  fpeech  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Winch  to  lay  afide  for  other  outward  dictates  of  men,  were  to  injure 
him  and  his  perfeCt  gift,  who  is  the  fpirit  and  the  giver  of  our  ability  to  pray  •,  as  if  lus 
ininiftration  were  incompleat,  and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affeCtions,  he  did  not  alio  affoivi 
utterance  to  make  his  gift  of  prayer  a  perfeCt  gift. 

And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  voluntary  prayers  are  lefs  fubjeCt  to  for¬ 
mal  and fuperficial  tempers  than  let  forms:  for  in  thofe,  at  leaft  for  words  and  matter, 
he  who  prays  muff  confult  firft  with  his  heart,  which  in  likelihood  may  ftir  up  his  affec¬ 
tions  ;  in  thefe  having  both  words  and  matter  ready  made  to  his  lips,  which  is  enough  to 
make  up  the  outward  act  of  prayer,  his  affeCtions  grow  lazy,  and  come  not  up  eafily  at 
the  call  of  words,  not  their  own  •,  the  prayer  alfo  having  lefs  intercourfe  and  fympathy 
with  a  heart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  faves  ltfelf  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  journey- 
downward,  and  flying  up  in  hafte  on  the  fpecious  wings  of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back 
again  headlong,  inftead  of  a  prayer  which  was  expeCted,  prefents  God  with  a  fet  of  ftaie 
and  empty  words. 

No  doubt  but  “  oftentation  and  formality”  may  taint  the  beft  duties ;  we  are  not  there¬ 
fore  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Cannot  un¬ 
premeditated  bablings  be  rebuked,  and  reftrained  in  whom  we  find  they  are,  but  the  fpirit 
of  God  muff  be  forbidden  in  all  men  ?  But  it  is  the  cuftom  of  bad  men  and  hypocrites  to 
take  advantage  at  the  leaft  abufe  of  good  things,  that  under  that  covert  they  may  remove 
the  goodnefs  of  thofe  things,  rather  than  the  abufe.  And  how-unknowingly,  how  weakly 
is  the  ufing  of  fet  forms  attributed  here  to  “  conftancy,”  as  if  it  were  conftancy  in  the 
cuckoo  to  be  always  in  the  fame  liturgy. 

Much  lefs  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Englifhed  mafs-book,  compofed,  for  aught  we 
know,  by  men  neither  learned,  nor  godly,  fhould  juftle  out,  or  at  any  time  de¬ 
prive  us  the  exercife  of  that  heavenly  gift,  which  God  by  fpecial  promife  pours  out  daily 
mpon  his  church,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpirit  of  prayer.  Whereof  to  help  thofe  many  infir¬ 
mities,  which  he  reckons  up,  “  Rudenefs,  Impertinency,  Flatnefs,”  and  the  like,  we  have 
a  remedy  of  God’s  finding  out,  which  is  not  liturgy,  but  his  own  free  fpirit.  Though  we 
know  not  what  to  pray  as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  fighs  unutterable  by  any  words,  much 
lefs  by  a  ftinted  liturgy  dwelling  in  us,  makes  interceflion  for  us  according  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  both  in  private,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  duties.  For  it 
is  his  promife  alfo,  that  where  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his  name  fhall  agree  t© 
afk  him  any  thing,  it  fhall  be  granted  ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  midft  of  them.  If  any  ancient 
churches  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer,  or  rather  the  infections  of  Arian  and  Pela¬ 
gian  herefies,  neglecting  that  ordained  and  promifed  help  of  the  fpirit,  betook  them  al- 
moft  four  hundred  years  after  Chrift  to  liturgy  their  own  invention,  we  are  not  to  imitate 
them  •,  nor  to  diftruft  God  in  the  removal  of  that  truant-help  to  our  devotion,  which  by 
him  never  was  appointed.  And  what  is  laid  of  liturgy,  is  fa-id  alfo  of  directory,  if  it  be  im~ 
Y01,.  I.  N  n  n  .poled 
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poled  :  although  to  forbid  the  fervice-book  there  be  much  more  reafon,  as  being  of  it- 
felf  fuperditious,  offenfive,  and  indeed,  though  EngHlhed,  yet  dill  the  mafs-book  :  and 
public  places  ought  to  be  provided  of  fuch  as  need  not  the  help  of  liturgies  or  direc¬ 
tories  continually,  but  are  fupported  with  minifterial  gifts  anfwerable  to  their  calling. 

Laftly,  that  the  common-prayer  book  was  rejefted  becaufe  it  “  prayed  lb  oft  for  him,’* 
he  had  no  reafon  to  objedl :  for  what  large  and  laborious  prayers  were  made  for  him  in  the 
pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is  doubtful  they  were  never  heard  in  heaven.  We  might 
now  have  expected  that  his  own  following  prayer  fhould  add  much  credit  to  fet  forms ; 
but  on  the  contrary  we  find  the  fame  imperfections  in  it,  as  in  moft  before,  which  he  lays 
here  upon  extemporal.  Nor  doth  he  afk  of  God  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  law¬ 
ful,  but  prefumes,  and  in  a  manner  would  perfuade  him  that  they  be  fo  ;  praying  “  that 
the  church  and  he  may  never  want  them.”  What  could  be  prayed  worfe  extempore  P 

XVII.  Of  the  differences  in  point  of  Church-Government. 

The  government  of  church  by  bifhops  hath  been  fo  fully  proved  from  the  fcriptures 
to  be  vicious  and  ufurped,  that  whether  out  of  piety  or  policy  maintained,  it  is 
not  much  material :  for  piety  grounded  upon  error,  can  no  more  judify  kingCharies,  than 
it  did  queen  Mary  in  the  fight  of  God  or  man.  This  however  muft  not  be  let  pafs  with¬ 
out  a  ferious  obfervation  •,  God  having  fo  difpofed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to  confefs 
and  difcover  more  of  mydery  and  combination  between  tyranny  and  falfe  religion,  than 
from  any  other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may  fee  the  very  dark  roots  of 
them  both  turned  up,  and  how  they  twine  and  interweave  one  another  in  the  earth,  tho* 
aboveground  fhooting  up  in  two  fevered  branches.  We  may  have  learnt  both  from  fa- 
cred  dory,  and  times  of  reformation,  that  the  kings  of  this  world  have  both  ever  hated, 
and  indindtively  feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  be  for  that  their  doftrine  feems 
much  to  favour  two  things  to  them  fo  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality  ;  or  becaufe  they  are 
the  children  of  that  kingdom,  which,  as  ancient  prophecies  have  foretold,  fhall  in  the 
end  break  to  pieces  and  dilTolve  all  their  great  power  and  dominion.  And  thofe  kings  and 
potentates  who  have  drove  mod  to  rid  themfelves  ol  this  fear,  by  cutting  of?  or  fuppreffing 
the  true  church,  have  drawn  upon  themfelves  the  occafion  of  their  own  ruin,  while  they 
thought  with  mod  policy  to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  once  he  began  to  fear  and 
wax  jealous  of  the  Ifraelites,  led  they  fhould  multiply  and  fight  againd  him,  and  that  his 
fear  dirred  him  up  to  afflidf  and  keep  them  under,  as  the  only  remedy  of  what  he  feared, 
foon  found  that  the  evil  which  before  dept,  came  fuddenly  upon  him,  by  the  prepodercus 
way  he  took  to  prevent  it.  Faffing  by  examples  between,  and  not  fhutting  wilfully  our 
eyes, we  may  fee  the  like  dory  brought  to  pafsinour  own  land.  This  king, more  than  anyjjefore 
him,  except  perhaps  his  father,  from  his  fird  entrance  to  the  crown,  harbouring  in  his 
fftind  a  drange  fear  and  fufpicion  of  men  mod  religious,  and  their  doctrine,  which  in  his 
6wn  language  he  here  acknowledges,  terming  “  it  the  feditious  exorbitancy  ”  of  mi- 
niders  tongues,  and  doubting  “  led  they,”  as  he  not  chridianly  expredes  it,  “  drould 
fyith  the  keys  of  heaven  let  out  peace  and  loyalty  from  the  people’s  hearts though  they 
never  preached  or  attempted  aught  that  might  judly  raife  in  him  fuch  thoughts,  he  could 
pot  red,  or  think  himfelf  fecure,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  any  of  his  three  kingdoms  un¬ 
rooted  out.  But  outwardly  profeffing  the  fame  religion  with  them,  he  could  not  pre- 
iently  ufe  violence  as  Pharaoh  did,  and  that  courfe  had  with  others  before  but  ill  fucceeded. 
pie  choofes  therefore  a  more  mydical  way,  a  newer  method  of  antichridian  fraud,  to  the 
fchurch  more  dangerous :  and  like  to  Balack  the  fon  of  Zippor,,  againd  a  nation  of  pro¬ 
phets  thinks  it  bed  to  hire  other  edeemed  prophets,  and  to  undermine  and  wear  out  the 
true  church  by  a  falfe  ecclefiadical  policy.  To  this  drift  he  found  the  government  of  bi¬ 
fhops  mod  ferviceable  j  an  order  in  the  church,  as  by  men  fird  corrupted,  fo  mutually 
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aorrupting  them  who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  manners.  He,  by  conferring  bi- 
fhoprics  and  great  livings  on  whom  he  thought  molt  pliant  to  his  will,  againd  tl  e 
known  canons  and  univerfal  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  whereby  thofe  elections  were 
the  people’s  right,  fought,  as  he  c  nfelTes,  to  have  “  greated  influence  upon  Church¬ 
men.”  They  on  the  other  fide  finding  themfelves  in  a  high  dignity,  neither  founded  by 
fcripture,  nor  allowed  by  reformation,  nor  fupported  by  any  fpiritual  gift  or  grace  of 
their  own,  knew  it  their  bed  courfe  to  have  dependance  only  upon  him  :  and 
wrought  his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  degenerate  and  unkingly  perfuafion  of  “  No  bilhop, 
no  King.”  Whenas  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in  their  own  fubtle  fenfe  are  of  another 
mind  •,  according  to  that  of  Pius  the  fourth,  remembered  in  the  hidory  of  Trent,  that 
bilhops  then  grow  to  be  mod  vigorous  and  potent,  when  princes  happen  to  be  mod  weak 
and  impotent.  Thus  when  both  intereds  of  tyranny  and  epifcopacy  were  incorporate 
into  each  other,  the  king,  whofe  principal  fafety  and  edablifhment  confided  in  the  righ¬ 
teous  execution  of  his  civil  power,  and  not  in  bilhops  and  their  wicked  counfels,  fatally 
driven  on,  fet  himfelf  to  the  removal  of  thofe  men  whofe  dotftrine  and  defire  of  church- 
difcipline  he  fo  feared  would  be  the  undoing  of  his  monarchy.  And  becaufe  no  temporal 
law  could  touch  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he  begins  with  the  perfecution  of  their 
confciences,  laying  fcandals  before  them ;  and  makes  that  the  argument  to  inflift  his 
unjud  penalties  both  on  their  bodies  and  edates.  In  this  war  againd  the  church,  if  he 
had  fped  fo,  as  other  haughty  monarchs  whom  God  heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the 
like  enterprize,  we  ought  to  look  up  with  praifes  and  thankfgiving  to  the  author  of  our 
deliverance,  to  whom  victory  and  power,  majedy,  honour  and  dominion  belongs  for 
ever. 

In  the  mean  while,  from  his  own  words  we  may  perceive  eafily  that  the  fpecial  motives 
which  he  had  to  endear  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favouring  and  utmod  defend¬ 
ing  of  epifcopacy,  are  fuch  as  here  we  reprefent  them  :  and  how  unwillingly,  and  with 
what  mental  refervation  he  condefcended  againd  his  intered  to  remove  it  out  of  the 
peers  houfe,  hath  been  Ihewn  already.  The  reafons,  which  he  affirms  wrought  fo  much 
upon  his  judgment,  fhall  be  fo  far  anfwered  as  they  be  urged. 

Scripture  he  pretends,  but  produces  none,  and  next  the  “  condant  practice  of  all 
chridian  churches,  till  of  late  years  tumult,  fa&ion,  pride,  and  covetoul'nefs,  invented 
new  models  under  the  title  of  Chrid’s  government.”  Could  any  papid  have  fpoke  more 
fcandaloufly  againd  all  reformation  ?  Well  may  the  parliament  and  bed-aftefted  people 
not  now  be  troubled  at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  fince  he  binds  them  in  the  fame  bun¬ 
dle  with  all  other  the  reformed  churches ;  who  alfo  may  now  further  fee,  befides  their 
own. bitter  experience,  what  a  cordial  and  well-meaning  helper  they  had  of  him  abroad, 
and  how  true  to  the  protedant  caufe. 

As  for  Hidories  to  prove  bilhops,  the  bible,  if  we  mean  not  to  run  into  errors,  vani¬ 
ties,  and  uncertainties,  mud  be  our  only  hidory.  Which  informs  us  that  the  apodles 
were  not  properly  bilhops ;  next,  that  bilhops  were  not  fuccellors  of  apodles,  in  the 
function  of  apodlelhip  :  and  that  if  they  were  apodles,  they  could  not  be  precifely  bi- 
fhops ;  if  bilhops,  they  could  not  be  apodles,  this  being  univerfal,  extraordinary,  and 
immediate  from  God  •,  that  being  an  ordinary,  fixed,  and  particular  charge  and  conti¬ 
nual  inflection  over  a  certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  and  deviation  of  the 
ancient  churches  afterward,  may  with  as  much  real'on  and  charity  be  fuppofed  as 
fudden  in  point  of  prelaty,  as  in  other  manifed  corruptions,  yet  that  “  no  example 
fince  the  fird  age  for  1 500  years  can  be  produced  of  any  fettled  church,  wherein  were 
many  miniders  and  congregations,  which  had  not  feme  bilhops  above  them  •,”  the  eccle- 
fiadical  dory,  to  which  he  appeals  for  want  of  fcripture,  proves  clearly  to  be  a  falfe  and 
over-confident  afiertion.  Sozomenus,  who  wrote  above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  in  his 
feventh  book,  relates  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  Ara¬ 
bia  (places  near  to  Jerufalem,  and  with  the  fird  frequented  by  apodles)  they  had  bilhops 
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it)  every  village  ;  and.  wha*- could  thofe  be  more  than  prefbyters  ?  The  like  he  tells -of 
other  nations;  and  that  epifcopal  churches  in  thofe  days  did  not  condemn  them.  I  add,, 
that  many  weftern  churches,  eminent  lor  their  faith  and  good  work's,  and  fettled  above- 
four  hundred  years  ago  in  France,  in  Pienaont  and  Bohemia,  have  both  taught  and  pradtifed 
the  fame  doctrine,  and  not  admitted  of  epifcopacy  among  them.  And  if  v/e  may  believe 
what  the  papifts  themfelves  have  written  of  thefe  churches,  which  they  call  Waldejafes, 
1  find  it  in  a  book  written  almoft  four  hundred  years  fince,  and  fet  forth  in  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  hiftory,  that  thofe  churches  in  Piemont  have  held  the  fame  dodtrine  and  govern¬ 
ment,  fince  the  time  that  Conftantine  with  his  -mjfchievous  donations  poifoned  Sylvefter 
and  the  whole  church.  Others  aftirm  they  have  fo  continued  there  fince  the  apoftles, 
and  Theodoras  Belvederenfis  in  his  relation  of  them,  eonfefieth  that  thofe  herefies,  as  he 
names  them,  were  from  the  firft  times  of  chriffianity  in  that  place.  For  the  reft  I  refer 
me  to  that  famous  teftimony  of  Jerom,  who  upon  that  very  place  which  he  cites  here, 
the  epiftlie  to  Titus,  declares  openly  that  bifhop  and'-prefbyter  were  one  and  the  fame 
thing;  till  by  the  mitigation  of  Satan,  partialities  grew  up  in  the  church,  and  that  bifhops 
rather  by  cuftom  than  any  ordainment  of  Chrift,  were  exalted  above  prefbyters :  whole’ 
interpretation  we  truft  fh-all  be  received  before  this  intricate  fluff  tattled  here  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  and  I  know  not  whom  their  fucceffors,  far  beyond  court-element,  and  as  far 
beneath  true  edification.  Thefe  are  his- “  fair  grounds  both  from  fcripture-canons  and 
ecclefiafticai  examples ;”  how  undivine-like  written,  and  how  like  a  worldly  gofpeller  that 
underftands  nothing  of  thefe  matters,  pofterity  no  doubt"  will  be  able  to  judge  ;  and  will 
but  little  regard  what  he  calls  Apoftolical,  who  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  calls  apoftoii- 
ca!  the  Roman  religion. 

Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore  “  it  was  not  policy-  of  ftate,s>  or  obftinacy 
in  him  which  upheld  epifcopacy,  becaufe  the  injuries  and  Ioffes  which  he  fuftained  by  fo 
doing  were  to  him  “  more  confiderable  than  epifcopacy  itfeifi;’’  for  ail  this  might  Pharaoh, 
have  had  to  fay  in  his  excufe  of  detaining  the  Ifraelites,  that  his  own  and  his  king¬ 
dom’s  fafety,  fo  much  endangered  by  his  denial,  was  to  him  more  dear  than  all  their 
building  labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt.-  But- whom  God  hardens,  them  alfo  he 
blinds. 

Fie  endeavours  to  make  good  epifcopacy  not  only  in  “  religion,  but  from  the  nature 
of  all  civil  government, .where  parity  breeds  confufion  and  faction.”  But  of  fadtion  and 
confufion,  to  take  no  other  than  his  own  teftimony,  where  hath  more  been  ever  bred 
than  under  the  imparity  of  his  own  monarchical  government  ?  of  which  to  make  at  this 
time  longer  difpute,  and  from  civil  conftitutions  and  human  conceits  to  debate  and  queftion 
the  convenience  of  divine  ordinations,  is  neither  wifdom  nor  fobriety  :  and  to  confound 
Mofaic  Priefthood  with  evangelic  prefbytery  againft  exprefs  inftitution,  is  as  far  from 
warrantable.  As  little  to  purpofe  is  it,  that  we  fhould  ftand  polling  the  reformed 
churches,  whether  they  equalize  in  number  “  thofe  of  his  three  kingdoms ;”  of  whom  fo 
lately  the  far  greater  part,  what  they  have  long  defired  to  do,  have  now  quite  thrown 
off'  epifcopacy. 

Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of  a  proteftant,  fo  to  vilify  the-beft' 
reformed  churches  (for  none  of  them  but  Lutherans  retain  bifhops)  as  to  fear  more  the 
fcandalizing  of  papifts,  becaufe  more  numerous,,  than  of  our  proteftant  brethren,  be¬ 
caufe  a  handfull.  It  will  not  be  worth  the  while  to  fay  what  “  Schifmatics  or  Heretics” 
have  had  no  bilhops ;  yet  left  he  fhould  be  taken  for  a  great  reader,  he  who  prompted 
him,  if  he  were  a  dodtor,  might  have  remembered  the  forementioned  place  in  Sozome- 
nus ;  which  affirms,  that  befides  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians  who  were  counted  ortho- 
doxal,  the  Novatians  alfo,  and  Montanifts  in  Phrygia  had  no  other  bifhops  than  fuch  as 
were  in  every  village  :  and  what  prefbyter  hath  a  narrower  diocefe  ?  As  for  the  Adrians 
we  know  of  no  heretical  opinion  juftly  fathered  upon  them,  but  that  they  held  bifhopy 
prefbyters  to.  be  the  fame.  Which. he  in  this  place  not  obfeurely  feems  to  - hold' a 
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frerefy  in  all  the  reformed  churches ;  with  whom  why  the  church  ot  England  deli  reel  con¬ 
formity,  he  can  find  no  reafon  with  all  his  “  charity,  but  the  corning  in  of  the  Scot-, 
army  fuch  a  high  efteem  he  had  of  the  Englifh. 

He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again  to  bifhops,  from  the  fear  of  “  tenuity  arc! 
contempt,”  and  the  affurance  of  better  “"thriving  under  the  favour  of  princes  ;”  againft 
which  temptations  if  the  clergy  cannot  arm  themfelves  with  their  own  fpiritual  armour, 
they  are  indeed  as  “  poor  a  carcafs”  as  he  terms  them. 

Of  fecular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to  the  dignity  of  prelates,  fince  the 
fu bj eft  of  that  quefrion  is  now  removed,  we  need  not  fpend  time  :  But  this  perhaps  will 
never  be  unfeafonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of  Chryfoftom,  that  when  minifters  came  to 
have  lands,  houfes,  farms,  coaches,  liorfes,  and  the  like  lumber,  then  religion  brought 
forth  riches  in  the  church,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

But  if  his  judgment  in  epifcopacy  may  be  judged  by  the  goodly  choice  he  made  of 
bifhops,  we  need  not  much  amufe  ourfelves  with  the  confideration  of  thofe  evils  which, 
by  his  foretelling,  will  “  necefiarily  follow”  their  pulling  down,  until  he  prove  that  the 
apoftles,  having  no  certain  diocefe  or  appointed  place  of  refidence,  were  properly  “  bifhops  - 
oyer  thofe  prefbyters  whom  they  ordained,  or  churches  they  planted  wherein  oft-times 
their  labours  were  both  joint  and  promifcuous  :  Or  that  the  apoftolic  power  muft  “  necef- 
farily  defcend  to  bifhops,  the  ufe  and  end”  of  either  funftion  being  fo  different.  And 
how  the  church  hath  flourifhed  under  epifcopacy,  let  the  multitude  of  their  ancient  and 
grofs  errors  teftify,  and  the  words  of  fome  learnedeft  and  moft  zealous  bifhops  among 
them  ;  Nazianzen  in  a  devout  pafhon  wifhing  prelaty  had  never  been  ;  Bafii  terming 
them  the  Haves  of  {laves  ;  Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  Saints,  and  confeffing  that 
after  he  was  made  a  bifhop,  he  found  much  of  that  grace  decay  in  him  which  he  had 
before. 

Concerning  his  “  Coronadon-Oath,”  what  it  was,  and  how  far  it  bound  him,  already 
hath  been  fpoken.  This  we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he  was  never  fworn.  to  his  own 
particular  confcience  and  reafon,  but  to  our  conditions  as  a  free  people  ;  which  required 
him  to  give  us  fuch  laws  as  ourfelves  fhould  chtife.  This  the  Scots  could  bring  hinv 
to,  and  would  hot  be  baffled  with  the. pretence  of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  epifco¬ 
pacy  had  for  many  years  been  fettled  there.  Which  conceflion  of  his  to  them,  and  not 
to  11s,  he  feeks  here  to  put  off  with  evafi'ons  that  are  ridiculous.  And  to  omit  no  fhifts, 
he  alledges  that  the  presbyterian  manners  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  like  their  Modes 
of  government.  If  that  were  fo,  yet  certainly  thofe  men  are  in  moft  likelihood  nearer 
to  amendment,  who  feek  a  ftrifter  church-difcipline  than  that  of  epifcopacy,  under  which 
the  moft  of  them  learned  their  manners.  If  eftimation  wjere  to  be  made  of  God’s  law 
By  their  manners,  who  leaving  Egypt,  received  it  in  the  wildernefs,  it  could  reap  from 
fuch  an  inference  as  this,  nothing  but  rejeftion  and  diiefteem. 

For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  clofes,  it  had  been  good  fome  fafe  liturgy,  which  he  fo 
commends,  had  rather  been  in  his  way  ;  it  would  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  have  performed 
the  end  for  which  they  fay  liturgy  was  firft  invented,  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,, 
and  at  other  times,  from  turning  his. notorious  errors  into  his  prayers. 

XVIII.  Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  Sec. 

“IF  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon”  in  general,  “  as  a  retiring”  from  beftial  force 

X  to  human  reafon,  his  firft  aphorifm  here  is  in  part  deceived.  For  men  may  treatr 
like  beafts  as  well  as  fight.  If  fome  fighting  were  not  manlike,  then  either  fortitude 
were  no  virtue,  or  no  fortitude  in  fighting:  And  as  politicians  oft-times  through  dilatory  pur- 
gpfes  and  emulations,  handle  the  matter,  there,  hath  Teen  no  where  found  more  beftiality; 
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than  in  treating  which  hath  no  more  commendation  in  it,  than  from  fighting  to  come 
to  undermining,  from  violence  to  craft,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do  as  liens,  to  do 
as  foxes. 

The  fincered  end  of  treating  after  war  once  proclaimed,  is  either  to  part  with  more,  or 
to  demand  lefs  than  was  at  fird  fought  for,  rather  than  to  hazard  more  lives,  or  worfe 
mifchiefs.  What  the  parliament  in  that  point  were  willing  to  have  done,  when  firft 
after  the  war  begun,  they  petitioned  him  at  Colebrook  to  vouchfafe  a  treaty,  is  unknown. 
For  after  he  had  taken  God  to  witnefs  of  his  continual  readinefs  to  treat,  or  to  offer 
treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  mid,  the  fitted;  weather 
for  deceit  and  treachery,  he  follows  at  the  heels  thofe  meffengers  of  peace  with  a  train  of 
covert  war  •,  and  with  a  bloody  furprize  falls  on  our  fecure  forces  which  lay  quartering  at 
Brentford  in  the  thoughts  and  expectation  of  a  treaty.  And  although  in  them  who 
make  a  trade  of  war,  and  againft  a  natural  enemy,  fuch  an  onfet  might  in  the  rigour  of 
martial  law  have  been  excufed,  while  arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  fufpended ;  yet  by 
a  king,  who  feemed  fo  heartily  to  accept  of  treating,  and  profefies  here,  “  he  never  wanted 
either  defire  or  difpofition  to  it,  profefies  to  have  greater  confidence  in  his  reafon  than  in 
his  fword,  and  as  a  chriftian  to  feelc  peace  and  enfue  it,”  fuch  bloody  and  deceitful  advan¬ 
tages  would  have  been  forborn  one  day  at  lead:,  if  not  much  longer  ;  in  whom  there  had 
not  been  a  third  rather  than  a  detedation  of  civil  war  and  blood. 

In  the  midd  of  a  fecond  treaty  not  long  after,  fought  by  the  parliament,  and  after 

much  ado  obtained  with  him  at  Oxford,  what  fubtle  and  unpeaceable  defigns  he  then  had 

in  chace,  his  own  letters  difcovered  :  What  attempts  of  treacherous  hodility  fuccefsful 
and  unfuccefsful  he  made  againd  Bridol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  treaty  will  foon  put  us  in  mind  •,  and  how  he  was  fo  far  from  granting 
more  of  reafon  after  fo  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied  then  to  grant  what  before  he  had 
offered  ;  making  no  other  ufe  of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advantages  that 
might  enable  him  to  continue  war  :  What  marvel  then  if  “  he  thought  it  no  diminution 
of  himfelf,”  as  oft  as  he  faw  his  time,  “  to  be  importunate  for  treaties,”  when  he  fought 
them  only,  as  by  the  upfhot  appeared,  “  to  get  opportunities  ?” 

But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would  have  compelled  him  to  part  with  fomething 
of  “  his  honour  as  a  king.”  What  honour  could  he  have,  or  call  his,  joined  not  only 

with  the  offence  or  didurbance,  but  with  the  bondage  and  dedruction  of  three  nations  ? 

whereof,  though  he  be  carelefs  and  improvident,  yet  the  parliament,  by  our  laws  and 
freedom,  ought  to  judge,  and  ufe  prevention  ;  our  laws  elfe  were  but  cobweb  laws. 
And  what  were  all  his  mod  rightful  honours,  but  the  people’s  gift,  and  the  invedrnent 
.of  that  ludre,  majedy  and  honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwife,  re¬ 
dounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one  perfon  ?  So 'far  is  any  honour  from  being  his  to  a 
oommon  mifchief  and  calamity.  Yet  dill  he  talks  on  equal  terms  with  the  grand  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  people,  for  whofe  fake  he  was  a  king,  as  if  the  general  welfare  and  his  fub- 
-fervient  rights  were  of  equal  moment  or  confideration.  His  aim  indeed  hath  ever  been  to 
magnify  and  exalt  his  borrowed  rights  and  prerogatives  above  the  parliament  and  kingdom 
of  whom  he  holds  them.  But  when  a  king  fets  himfelf  to  bandy  againd  the  highed  court 
,and  refidence  of  his  regal  authority,  he  then,  in  the  fingle  perfon  of  a  man,  fights  againd 
his  own  majedy  and  kingfhip,  and  then  indeed  fets  the  firft  hand  to  his  own  depofing. 

“  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge”  he  faith,  “  gave  the  faired  hopes  of  a  happy  compofure 
laired  indeed,  if  his  indrueffions  to  bribe  our  commiffioners  with  the  promile  of  Secu¬ 
rity,  Rewards,  and  Places  were  fair  :  What  other  hopes  it  gave,  no  man  can  tell. 
T  here  being  but  three  main  heads  whereon  to  be  treated;  Ireland,  epifcopacy,  and  the 
militia;  the  firft  was  anticipated  and  foredalled  by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  hadened  with 
the  Irifli  rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that  he  might  pretend  his  wrord  and  honour 
pad  againd  “  the  fpecious  and  popular  arguments”  (he  calls  them  no  better)  which  the 
.parliament  would  urge  upon  him  for  the  continuance  of  that  jud  war.  Epifcopacy  e 
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bids  the  queen  be  confident  he  will  never  quit ;  which  informs  us  by  what  patronage  it 
flood  :  And  the  fword  he  refolves  to  clutch  as  faft,^as  if  God  with  his  own  hand  h ad- 
put  it  into  his.  This  was  the  “  moderation  which  he  brought this  was  as  far  as  rca- 
fon,  honour,  confcience,  and  the  queen,  who  was  his  regent  in  all  thefe,  would  give 
him  leave.  Laftly,  for  compofure,  inftead  of  happy,  how  miferable  it  was  more  likely 
to  have  been,  wife  men  could  then  judge  -,  when  the  Englifh,  during  treaty,  were  called 
rebels,  the  Irilb,  good  and  catholic  fubjedls  •,  and  the  parliament  before-hand,  though 
for  fafhion’s  fake,  called  a  parliament,  yet  by  ajefuitical  flight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  fo  but  privately  in  the  council-books  inrolled  no  parliament :  that  if  accommo¬ 
dation  had  fucceeded,  upon-  what  terms  foever,  fuch  a  deviiifh  fraud  was  prepared,  that 
the  king  in  his  own  efleem  had  been  abfolved  from  all  performance,  as  having  treated 
with  rebels,  and  no  parliament  and  they  on  the  other  fide,  inftead  of  an  expedled  hap- 
pinefs,  had  been  brought  under  the  hatchet.  Then  no  doubt  “  war  had  ended,”  that 
maffacre  and  tyranny  might  begin.  Thefe  Jealoufies,  however  raifed,  let  all  men  fee 
whether  they  be  dimini fhed  or  allayed,  by  the  letters  of  his  own  cabinet  opened.  And 
yet  the  breach  of  this  treaty  is  laid  all  upon  the  parliament  and  their  commiffioners,  with 
odious  names  of  Pertinacy,  hatred  of  Peace,  Fa&ion,  and  Covetoufnefs,  nay  his  own 
brat  Superftition  is  laid  to  their  charge  ;  notwithftanding  his  here  profefted  refolution  to 
continue  both  the  Order,  Maintenance,  and  Authority,  of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of  God. 

And  who  “  were  moft  to  blame  in  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  that  treaty,”  his  appeal  is  to 
God’s  decinon  ;  believing  to  be  very  excufable  at  that  tribunal.  But  if  ever  man  glo¬ 
ried  in  an  unflexible  ftiffnefs,  he  came  not  behind  any :  and  that  grand  maxim,  always 
to  put  fomething  into  his  treaties,  which  might  give  colour  to  refufe  all  that  was  in  other 
things  granted,  and  to  make  them  fignify  nothing,  was  his  own  principal  maxim  and 
particular  inftrudlions  to  his  commiffioners.  Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdidl,  muff  be  con- 
ftrued  Reafon  in  the  king,  and  depraved  Temper  in  the  parliament. 

That  the  “  higheft  tide  of  fuccefs,”  with  thefe  principles  and  defigns,  “  fet  him  not 
above  a  treaty,”  no  great  wronder.  But  that  his  loweft  ebb  could  not  be  lower  than  a 
fight,  was  a  prefumption  that  ruined  him. 

He  prefaged  the  future  “  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  treaties  by  the  unwillingnefs  of  fomer 
men  to  treat  •”  and  could  not  fee  what  was  prefent,  that  their  unwillingnefs  had  good 
caufe  to  proceed  from  the  continual  experience  of  his  own  obftinacy  and  breach  of 

word. 

His  prayer  therefore  of  forgivenefs  to  the  guilty  of  “  that  treaty’s  breaking,”  he  had 
good  reafon  to  fay  heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  in  that  guilt  fooner  than  himfelf. 

As  for  that  proteftation  following  in  his  prayer,  “  how  oft  have  I  entreated  for  peace, 
but  when  I  fpeak  thereof  they  make  them  ready  to  war  unlefs  he  thought  himfelf  ftill 
in  that  perfidious  mift  between  Colebrook  and  Idounflow,  and  thought  that  mift  could 
hide  him  from  the  eye  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  man,  after  fuch  a  bloody  recompence  given- 
to  our  firft  offers  of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  fight  of  heaven  without  horrors  of 
confcience  be  uttered  ? 

XIX,  Upon  the  various  events  of  tire  War.. 

IT  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thing  for  bad  men  to  claim  as  much  part  in  God  as  his 
beft  fervants ;  to  ufurp  and  imitate  their  words,  and  appropriate  to  themfelves  thole 
properties  which  belong  only  to  the  good  and  righteous.  This  not  only  in  Scripture  is 
familiarly  to  be  found,  but  here  alfo  in  this  chapter  of  Apocrypha.  He  tells  us  much, 
why  “  it  pleafed  God”  to  fend  him  victory  or  lofs  (although  what  in  fo  doing  was  the 
intent  of  God,  he  might  be  much  miftaken  as  to  his  own  particular)  but  we  are  yet  to 
learn  what  real  good  ufe  he  made  thereof  in  his  pra&ice. 
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Thofe  numbers  which  he  grew  to  “  from  fmall  beginnings,”  were  not  fuch  as  out  oi 
love  came  to  protect  him,  for  none  approved  his  adlions  as  a  king,  except  courtiers  and 
prelates,  but  were  fuch  as  fled  to  be  protected  by  him  from  the  fear  of  that  reformation 
which  the  pravity  of  their  lives  would  not  bear.  Such  a  fnow-ball  he  might  eafily  gather 
by  rolling  through  thofe  cold  and  dark  provinces  of  ignorance  and  lewdnefs,  where  on  a 
.Hidden  he  became  fo  numerous.  Fie  imputes  that  to  God’s  protection,  which,  to  them 
who  peffift  in  a  bad  caufe,  is  either  his  long-buffering,  or  his  hardening;  and  that  to 
wholefome  chaftifement,  which  were  the  gradual  beginnings  of  a  fevere  punilhment. 
For  if  neither  God  nor  nature  put  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any  whomfoever,  but  to  a 
lawful  end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the  authority  of  law  only,  not  to  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  force  of  any  perfon  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed  the  fword  in  no  man’s  hand, 
fo  much  as  to  unfheath  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  much  Lefs  upon  the  native  people,  but 
have  placed  it  in  that  elective  body  of  the  parliament,  to  wham  the  making,  repealing, 
lodging,  and  interpreting  of  law  itfelf  was  alfo  committed,  as  was  fittefc,  fo  long  as  we 
intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  the  flaves  of  one  man’s  will  ;  then  was  the  king 
Tfimfelf  difobedient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which  he  reigned  ;  and  by  authority 
of  parliament  to  raife  arms  againft.  him  in  defence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do  not  only 
think,  but  believe  and  know  was  juftifiable  both  “  by  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of  the 
'land,  and  all  lawful  oaths and  they  who  fided  with  him  fought  againft  all  thefe. 

The  fame  allegations  which  he  ufes  for  himfelf  and  his  party,  may  as  well  fit 
any  tyrant  in  the  world  :  for  let  the  parliament  be  called  a  fadtion  when  the  king  pleafes, 
and  that  no  law  muft  be  made  or  changed  either  civil  or  religious,  becaufe  no  law  will 
content  all  fides.  then  muft  be  made  or  changed  no  law  at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he 
proteftant  or  papift,  thinks  fit.  Which  tyrannous  affertion  forced  upon  us  by  the  fword, 
he  who  fights  againft,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his  other  fins  overweigh  not,  dies  a  Martyr 
undoubtedly  both  of  the  Faith  ana  of  the  commonwealth  :  and  I  hold  it  not  as  the  opinion, 
but  as  the  full  belief  and  perfuafion  of.far  holier  and  wifer  men  than  Parafitic  Preach¬ 
ers  :  Who,  without  their  dinner -dodlrine,  know  that  neither  King,  Law,  civil  Oaths, 
or  Religion,  was  ever  eftablifhed  without  the  parliament :  and  their  power  is  the  fame  to 
abrogate  as  to  efta’blifh  :  neither  is  any  thing  to  be  thought  eftablifhed,  which  that  houfe 
declares  to  be  a  bo  1  Hired.  Where  the  parliament  fits,  there  infeparably  fits  the  king, 
there  the  laws,  there  our  oaths,  and  whatsoever  can  be  civil  in  religion.  They  who  fought 
for  the  parliament,  in  the  trueft  fenfe  fought  fur  all  thefe  ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided 
.from  his  parliament,  fought  for  the  fhadow  of  a  king  againft  all  thefe  ;  and  for  things  that 
were  not,  as  if  they  were  eftablifhed.  It  were  a  thing  monftroufiy  abfurd  and  contradictory 
to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  tranfgreffing  old 
eftablifhments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  having  loft  in  this  quarrel  their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin 
to  make  great  reckoning  of  eternal  life,  and  at  an  eafy  rate  in  forma  pauperis  canonize  one 
another  into  heaven  ;  he  them  in  his  book,  they  him  in  the  portraiture  before  his  book.: 
but  as  was  faid  before,  ftage-work  will  not  do  it,  much  lefs  the  juftnefs  of  their  caufe, 
wherein  moft  frequently  they  died  in  a  brutifh  fiercenels,  with  oaths  and  other  damning 
words  in  their  mouths ;  as  if  fuch  had  been  all  the  oaths  they  fought  for  :  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  feat  them  full  fail  on  another  voyage  than  to  heaven.  In  the  mean  while  they 
to  whom  God  gave  victory,  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxford  the  ftate  of  their  Con¬ 
sciences,  -that  he  fhould  prefume  without  confeffion,  more  than  a  pope  prefumes,  to  tell 
abroad  what  conflicts  and  accufations  men,  whom  he  never  fpoke  with,  have  in  their 
own  thoughts.  We  never  read  of  any  Englifn  king  but  one  that  was  a  confefior,  and 
his  name  was  Edward  yet  fare  it  paffed  his  fkill  to  know  thoughts,  as  this  king  takes 
.upon  him.  But  they  who  will  not  flick  to  (lander  men’s  inward  confciences,  which  they 
can  neither  fee  nor  know,  much  lefs  will  care  to  Hander  outward  adlicns,  which  theypre- 
rfpnd.to  fee,  though  with  fenfes  never  fo  vitiated. 
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To  judge  of  his  condition  conquered,  and  the  manner  of  dying  on  that  fide,  by  the 
fober  men  that  chofe  it,  would  be  his  fmall  advantage :  it  being  mod  notorious,  that 
they  who  were  hotteft  in  hiscaufe,  the  moil  of  them  were  men  ottener  drunk,  than  by 
their  good-will  fober,  and  very  many  of  them  fo  fought  and  fo  died. 

And  that  the  Confcience  of  any  man  fhould  grow  fufpicious,  or  be  now  convided  by 
any  pretenfions  in  the  parliament,  which  are  now  proved  fall'e  and  unintended,  there  can 
be  no  juft  caufe.  For  neither  did  they  ever  pretend  to  eftablifti  his  throne  without  our 
liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their 
being  eftablifhed,  but  to  eftablifh  them  by  their  being  good  and  neceflary. 

He  tells  the  world  “  he  often  prayed  that  all  on  his  fide  might  be  as  faithful  to  God 
and  their  own  fouls,  as  to  him.”  But  kings  above  all  other  men  have  in  their  hands 
not  to  pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  make  that  prayer  effectual,  he  fhould  have  governed 
as  well  as  prayed.  To  pray  and  not  to  govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  not  a  king.  Till 
then  he  might  be  well  allured  they  were  more  faithful  to  their  luft  and  rapine  than  to 
him. 

In  the  wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  to  “  conquer 
he  never  defired,  but  only  to  reftore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  people.”  It  had  been 
happy  then  he  had  known  at  laft,  that  by  force  to  reftore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legifla- 
tive  parliament,  is  to  conquer  abfolutely  both  them  and  law  itfelf.  And  for  our  liberties, 
none  ever  opprefied  them  more,  both  in  peace  and  war  \  firft  like  a  mafter  by  his  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  next  as  an  enemy  by  hoftile  invafiom 

And  if  his  beft  friends  feared  him,  and  “  he  himfelf,  in  the  temptation  of  an  abfolute 
conqueft,”  it  was  not  only  pious  but  friendly  in  the  parliament,  both  to  fear  him  and  refift 
him  ;  fince  their  not  yielding,  was  the  only  means  to  keep  him  out  of  that  temptation 
v/ herein  he  doubted  his  own  ftrength. 

He  takes  himfelf  to  be  “  guilty  in  this  war  of  nothing  e]fe,'but  of  confirming  the  power 
of  fome  men  Thus  all  along  he  fignifies  the  parliament,  whom  to  have  fettled  by  an 
ad  he  counts  to  be  his  only  guiltinefs.  So  well  he  knew  that  to  continue  a  parliament, 
was  to  raife  a  war  againft  himfelf ;  what  were  his  adions  then,  and  his  government  the 
while  ?  For  never  was  it  heard  in  all  our  ftory,  that  parliaments  made  war  on  their  kings, 
but  on  their  tyrants ;  whofe  modefty  and  gratitude  was  more  wanting  to  the  parliament, 
than  theirs  to  any  of  fuch  kings. 

What  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he  denied  was  his  obftinacy.  Had  he  yielded 
more,  fear  might  perchance  have  faved  him  ;  had  he  granted  lefs,  his  obftinacy  had  per¬ 
haps  the  fooner  delivered  us. 

“  To  review  theoccafions  of  this  war,”  will  be  to  them  never  too  late,  who  would  be 
warned  by  his  example  from  the  like  evils  :  but  to  wilh  only  a  happy  conclufion,  will 
never  expiate  the  fault  of  his  unhappy  beginnings.  It  is  true,  on  our  fide  the  fins  of 
our  lives  not  feldom  fought  againft  us  :  but  on  their  fide,  befides  thole,  the  grand  fin  of 
their  caufe. 

How  can  it  be  otherwife,  when  he  defires  here  molt  unreafonably,  and  indeed  facri- 
legioufly,  that  we  fhould  be  fubjed  to  him,  though  not  further,  yet  as  far  as  all  of  us 
may  be  fubjed  to  God,  to  whom  this  expreflion  leaves  no  precedency  ?  He  who  defires 
from  men  as  much  obedience  and  fubjedion,  as  we  may  all  pay  to  God,  defires  not 
lefs  than  to  be  a  God  :  a  facrilege  far  worfe  than  meddling  with  the  Bilhop’s  lands,  as  he 
efteems  it. 

His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious  •,  but  glorying  is  not  good,  if  it  know  not 
that  a  little  leven  levens  the  whole  lump.  It  fhould  have  purged  out  the  leven  of  untruth 
in  telling  God  that  the  blood  ofhis  fubjeds  by  him  fked,  was  in  his  juft  and  neceflary  de¬ 
fence.  Yet  this  is  remarkable  -,  God  hath  here  fo  ordered  his  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips 
acquitted  the  parliament,  not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the  blood  fpilt  in  this  war, 
fo  now  his  prayer  unwittingly  draws  it  upon- himfelf.  For  God  imputes  not  to  any  man 
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the  blood  he  fpills  in  a  juft  caufe  •,  and  no  man  ever'  begged  his  not  imputing  of  that 
which  he  in  his  juftice  could  not  impute:  fo  that  now  whether  purpofely,  or  unawares, 
he  hath  confefied  both  to  God  and  msjn  the  blood- guiltinefs  of  all  this  war  to  lie  upon  his 
own  head, 

XX.  Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

THIS  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  anfwered  without  more  repetitions  than  now 
can  be  excufable :  which  perhaps  have  already  been  more  humoured  than  was 
needful.  As  it  prefents  us  with  nothing  new,  fo  with  his  exceptions  againft  reformation 
pitifully  old  and  tattered  with  continual  ufing  ;  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the  words  and 
writings  of  every  papift  and  popifh  king.  On  the  fcene  he  thrufts  out  firft  an  antimafque 
of  two  bugbears.  Novelty  and  Perturbation  ;  that  the  ill  looks  and  noife  of  thofe  two, 
may  as  long  as  poffible  drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  reformation.  Thus  fought  pope 
Adrian,  by  reprefenting  the  like  vain  terrors,  to  divert  and  diffipate  the  zeal  of  thofe  re¬ 
forming  princes  of  the  age  before  in  Germany.  And  if  we  credit  Latimer’s  fermons,  our 
papifts  here  in  England  pleaded  the  fame  dangers  and  inconveniencies  againft  that  which, 
was  reformed  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  Whereas  if  thofe  fears  had  been  available,  chriftia- 
nity  itfelf  had  never  been  received.  Which  Chrift  foretold  us,  would  not  be  admitted 
without  the  cenfure  of  novelty  and  many  great  commotions.  Thefe  therefore  are  not 
to  deter  us. 

He  grants  reformation  to  be  ce  a  good  work”,  and  confefles  “  what  the  indulgence 
of  times  and  corruption  of  manners  might  have  depraved.”  So  did  the  fore-mentioned 
pope,  and  our  grandfire  papifts  in  this  realm.  Yet  all  of  them  agree  in  one  fong  with 
this  here,  that  “  they  are  forry  to  fee  fo  little  regard  had  to  laws  eftablilhed,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  fettled.” 

“  Popular  compliance,  diffolution  of  all  order  and  government  in  the  church,  fehifms,. 
opinions,  undecencies,  confufions,  facrilegious  invafions,  contempt  of  the  clergy  and  their 
liturgy,  diminution  of  princes  all  thefe  complaints  are  to  be  read  in  the  mefiages  and 
ipeeches  almoft  of  every  legate  from  the  pope  to  thofe  ftates  and  cities  which  began  re¬ 
formation.  From  whence  he  either  learned  the  fame  pretences,  or  had  them  naturally  in 
him  from  the  fame  fpirit.  Neither  was  there  ever  fo  fmcere  a  reformation  that  hath  ef- 
caped  thefe  clamours. 

He  offered  a  “  Synod  or  convocation  rightly  chofen.”  So  offered  all  thofe  popifh  kings 
heretofore  ;  a  courfe  the  moft  unfatisfaftory,  as  matters  have  been  long  carried,  and 
found  by  experience  in  the  church  liable  to  the  greateft  fraud  and  packing ;  no  folution, 
or  redrefs  of  evil,  but  an  increafe  rather ;  detefted  therefore  by  Nazianzen,  and  fome 
other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it  be  produced,  what  good  hath  been  done  by  fynods  from 
the  firft  times  of  reformation. 

Nottojuftify  what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  commit  in  the  ruderiefs  of  their  zeal,  we 
need  but  only  inftance  how  he  bemoans  u  the  pulling  down  of  croffes”  and  other  fuperfti- 
tious  monuments,  as  the  effetft  “  of  a  popular  and  deceitful  Reformation.”  How  little 
this  favours  of  a  proteftant,  is  too  eafily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defedl  of  “  piety,  charity,  and  morality,”  hath  been  alfo  charged 
by  papifts  upon  the  beft  reformed  churches  *,  not  as  if  they  the  accufers  were  not  tenfold 
more  to  be  accufed,  but  out  of  their  malignity  to  all  endeavour  of  amendment  •,  as  we 
know  who  accufed  to  God  the  fracerity  of  Job  ^  an  accufation  of  all  others  the  moft  eafy, 
whenas  their  fives  not  any  mortal  man  fo  excellent,,  who  in  thefe  things  is  not  always  de* 
ficient.  But  the  infirmities  of  beft  men,  and  the  fcandals  of  mixed  hypocrites  in  all  times 
of  reforming,  whofe  bold  intrufion  covets  to  be  ever  feen  in  things  moft  facred  as  they  are 
moft  fpecious,  can  lay  no  juft  blemilh  upon  the  integrity  of  others,  much  lefs  upon  the 
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purpofe  of  reformation  itfelf.  Neither  can  the  evil  doings  of  fonre  be  the  excufe  of  out- 
delaying  or  deferting  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for  no  refpeft  of  times  or  carnal  po¬ 
licies  can  be  at  any  time  unfeafonable. 

He  tells  with  great  fhew  of  piety  what  kind  of  perfons  public  Reformers  ought  to 
be,  and  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  Arrange  that  in  above  twenty  years,  the  church 
growing  ftill  worfe  and  worfe  under  him,  he  could  neither  be  as  he  bids  others  be,  nor  do, 
as  he  pretends  here  fo  well  to  know  j  nay,  which  is  worft  of  all,  after  the  greateft  part  of 
his  reign  fpent  in  neither  knowing  nor  doing  aught  toward  a  reformation  either  in  church 
or  ftate,  fhould  fpend  the  refidue  in  hindring  thofe  by  a  feven  years  war,  whom  it  con 
cerned  with  his  confent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that  great  performance. 

’Tis  true  that  the  “  method  of  reforming”  may  well  fubfift  without  “  perturbation  of 
the  ftate but  that  it  falls  out  otherwife  for  the  moft  part,  is  the  plain  text  of  fcripture. 
And  if  by  his  own  rule  he  had  allowed  us  to  “  fear  God  firft,”  and  the  king  in  due  order, 
our  allegiance  might  have  ftill  followed  our  religion  in  a  fit  fubordination.  But  if  Chrift’s 
kingdom  be  taken  for  the  true  difeipline  of  the  church,  and  by  his  Kingdom  be  meant 
the  violence  he  ufed  againft  it,  and  to  uphold  an  antichriftian  hierarchy,  then  fure  enough 
it  is,  that  Chrift’s  kingdom  could  not  be  fet  up  without  pulling  down  his :  and  they  were 
beft  chriftians  who  were  leaft  fubjedl  to  him.  Chrift’s  Government,  out  of  queftion  mean¬ 
ing  it  prelatical,  he  thought  would  confirm  his  :  and  this  was  that  which  overthrew  it. 

He  profeftes  “  to  own  his  kingdom  from  Chrift,  and  to  defire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  and 
the  church’s  good.”  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  profefs  every  where  as  much  ;  and 
both  his  pradtice  and  all  his  reafonings,  all  his  enmity  againft  the  true  church  we  fee  hath 
been  the  fame  with  theirs,  fince  the  time  that  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  he  afiiired  them  both 
of  his  full  compliance.  “  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth  good  conclufions  they 
are  his  own  words,  and  he  ratified  them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope  he  engaged 
himfelf  to  hazard  life  and  eftate  for  the  Roman  religion,  whether  in  compliment  he  did  it, 
or  in  earneft  •,  and  God,  who  flood  nearer  than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  writ  down 
thofe  words  ;  that  according  to  his  refolution,  fo  it  fhould  come  to  pafs.  He  prays 
againft  “  his  hypocrify  and  pharifaical  wafhings,”  a  prayer  to  him  moft  pertinent,  but  choaks 
it  ftreight  with  other  words  which  pray  him  deeper  into  his  old  errors  and  delufions. 

XXI.  Upon  his  Letters  taken  and  divulged. 

TH  E  king’s  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  being  of  greateft  importance  to  let 
the  people  fee  what  faith  there  was  in  all  his  promifes  and  folemn  proteftations,  were 
tranfmitted  to  public  view  by  fpecial  order  of  the  parliament.  They  difeovered  his  good  af¬ 
fection  to  the  papifts  and  Irifh  rebels,  the  ftriCl  intelligence  he  held,  the  pernicious  and 
difhonourable  peace  he  made  with  them,  not  follicited,  but  rather  folliciting,  which  by  all 
invocations  that  were  holy  he  had  in  public  abjured.  They  revealed  his  endeavours  to 
bring  in  foreign  forces,  Irifh,  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainers,  and  our  old  invaders  the  Danes 
upon  us,  befides  his  fubtleties  and  myfterious  arts  in  treating  :  to  fum  up  all,  they  fhewed 
him  governed  by  a  woman.  All  which,  though  fufpeCled  vehemently  before,  and  from 
good  grounds  believed,  yet  by  him  and  his  adherents  peremptorily  denied,  were  by  the 
opening  of  that  cabinet  vifible  to  all  men  under  his  own  hand. 

The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  themfelves  of  afperfing  him  without  caufe,  and  that 
the  people  might  no  longer  be  abufed  and  cajoled,  as  they  call  it,  by  falfities  and  court- 
impudence,  in  matters  of  fo  high  concernment,  to  let  them  know  on  what  terms  their 
duty  flood,  and  the  kingdom’s  peace,  conceived  it  moft  expedient  and  necefiary  that  thofe 
letters  fhould  be  made  public.  This  the  king  affirms  was  by  them  done  without  “  honour 
and  civility  words,  which  if  they  contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a  courtier 
moft  commonly  they  do  not,  mere  of  fubftan.ee .  and  reality  than  compliment,  ceremony, 
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court-fawning  and  diffembling,  enter  not  I  fuppofe  further  than  the  ear  into  any  wife  man’s 
confideration.  Matterswere  not  then  between  a  parliament  anda  king  their  enemy  in  that  ftate 
of  trifling,  as  to  obferve  thofe  fuperficial  vanities.  But  if  honour  and  civility  mean,  as  they 
did  of  old,  difcretion,  honefty,  prudence,  and  plain  truth,  it  will  be  then  maintained 
againft  any  febt  of  thofe  Cabalifts,  that  the  parliament  in  doing  what  they  did  with  thofe 
letters,  could  fuller  in  their  honour  and  civility  no  diminution.  The  reafons  are  already 
heard. 

And  that  it  is  with  none  more  familiar  than  with  kings,  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  all 
honour  and  civility,  there  fhould  not  want  examples  good  (lore,  if  brevity  would  permit ; 
in  point  of  letters,  this  one  fhrall  fuffice.  The  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  of 
Duke  Charles,  had  promifed  to  her  fubjebts  that  fhe  intended  nootherwife  to  govern,  than, 
by  advice  of  the  three  eftates  ;  but  to  Lewis  the  French  king  had  written  letters  that  fhe 
had  refolved  to  commit  wholly  the  managing  of  her  affairs  to  four  perfons  whom  fhe 
named.  The  three  eftates,  not  doubting  the  ftncerity  of  her  princely  word,  fend  embaft 
fadors  to  Lewis,  who  then  befieged  Arras  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The 
king  taking  hold  of  this  occafion  to  fet  them  at  divifion  among  themfelves,  queftioned 
their  credence ;  which  when  they  offered  to  produce,  with  their  inftrubtions,  he  not  only 
(hews  them  the  private  letter  of  their  dutchefs,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home,  where¬ 
with  to  affront  her  ;  which  they  did,  fhe  denying  it  ftoutly,  till  they  fpreading  it  before 
her  face  in  a  full  affembly,  convibted  her  of  an  open  lye.  Which,  although  Comines  the 
hiftorian  much  blames,  as  a  deed  too  harfh  and  difhonourable  in  them  who  were  fubjebts* 
and  not  at  war  with  their  princefs,  yet  to  his  mafter  Lewis,  who  firft  divulged  thofe  let¬ 
ters,  to  the  open  fhaming  of  that  young  governefs,  he  imputes  no  incivility  or  difhonour 
at  all,  although  betraying  a  certain  confidence  repofed  by  that  letter  in  his  royal  fe- 
crefy. 

With  much  more  reafon  then. may  letters  not  intercepted  only,  but  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  be  made  public  to  tire  bell  advantages  of  them  that  win  them,  to  the  difcovery 
offuch  important  truth  or  falfhood:  Was  it  not  more  difhonourable  in  himfeif  to  feign  fufpi- 
cions  and  jealoufies,  which  we  firft  found  among  thofe  letters,  touching  the  chaflity  of  his 
mother,  thereby  to  gain  affiftance  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  in  vindication  of  his  filter? 
The  damfel  of  Burgundy  at  fight  of  her  own  letter  was  foon  blank,  and  more  ingenuous 
than  to  ftand  out-facing  ^  but  this  man,  whom  nothing  will  convince,  thinks  by  talking 
world  without  end  to  make  good  his  integrity  and  fair  dealing-,  contradicted  by  his  own 
hand  and  leak  They  who  can  pick  nothing  out  of  them  but  phrafes,  fhall  be  counted 
Bees:  they  that-  difcern  further  both  there  and  here,  that  conftancy  to  his  wife  is  fet  in 
place  before  laws  and  religion,  are  in  his  natur&lities  no  better  than  Spiders. 

He  would  work  the  people  to  a  perfuafion,  that  “  if  he  be  miferable,  they  cannot  be 
happy.”  What  fhould  hinder  them  ?  Were  they  all  bora  twins  of  Hippocrates  with 
him  and  his  fortune,  one  birth  one  burial  ?  It  were  a  nation  miferable  indeed,  not  worth 
the  name  of  a  nation,  but  a  race  of  idiots,  whofe  happinefs  and  welfare- depended  upon  one 
man.  The  happinefs  of  a  nation  confifts  in  true  religion,  piety,  juftice,.  prudence,  tem¬ 
perance,  fortitude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and  ambition.  They  in  whomfoevt-r  thefe 
virtues  dwell  eminently,  need  not  kings  to  make  them  happy,  but  are  the  architects  of 
their  own  happinefs;  and  whetherro  themfelves  or  others  are  not  lefs  than  kings.  But  in  him, 
which  of  thefe  virtues  were  to  be  found,  that  might  extend  to  the  making  happy,  or  the 
well-governing  of  fo  much  as  his  own  houfhold,  which  was  the  moft  licentious  and  ill-go¬ 
verned  in  the  whole  land  ? 

But  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  defigned  by  the  parliament  £s  to  make-  all  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  ciefperate.”  Are  the  lives  of  fo  many  good  and  faithful  men  that  died  for  the  freedom- 
of  their  country,  to  be  1b  flighted,  as  to  be  forgotten  in  a  ftupid  reconcilement  without 
juftice  done  them  ?  What  he  fears  not  by  war  and  daughter,  fhould  .we  fear  to  make  deft 
nerateby  opening  his  letters  ?  Which  fa  (ft  he  would  parallel,  with  .Cham’s  revealing  of  his 
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Father's-  nakednefs :  when  he  at  that  time  could  be  no  way  efteemed  the  Father  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  but  the  deftroyer ;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited  that  former  title. 

“  He  thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this  with  patience,  but  with  charity  forgive  the 
doers.”  Is  not  this  meer  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what  he  can  do,  but  will  not  ?  For 
is  it  patience  to  impute  Bar.barifm  and  Inhumanity  to  the  opening  of  an  enemy’s  letter,  or 
is  it  charity  to  clothe  them  with  curfes  in  his  prayer,  whom  he  hath  forgiven  in  his  dii? 
courfe  ?  In  which  prayer,  to  fhew  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for  evil  to  the  parlia* 
ment,  and  that  if  they  take  away  his  coat,  he  can  let  them  have  his  cloak  alfo  ;  for  the 
difmantling  of  his  letters  he  willies  “  they  may  be  covered  with  the  cloak  of  confufton.” 
Which  I  fuppofe  they  do  refign  with  much  willingnefs,  both  livery,  badge,  and  cogni¬ 
zance,  to  them  who  chofe  rather  to  be  his  fervants  and  vafials,  than  to  Hand  againft  him' 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

XXII.  Upon  his  going  to  the  Scots* 

TH  E  king’s  coming  in,,  whether  to  the  Scots  or  Englifh,  deferved  no  thanks  :  for 
Neceffity  was  his  Counfellor  ;  and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike,  his  exprefiions- 
every  where  manifeft.  Some  fay  his  purpofe  was  to  have  come  to- London,  till  hearings 
how  ftridtly  it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man  ffiould  conceal  him,  he  diverted  his  courfe. 
But  that  had  been  a  frivolous  excufe  :  and  befides,  he  himfelf  rehearfing  the  confutations 
had,  before  he  took  his  journey,  fhews  us  clearly  that  he  was  determined  to- adventure 
“  upon  their  loyalty  who  firfl  began  his  troubles.”  And  that  . the  Scots  had  notice  of  it 
before,  hath  been  long  fince  brought  to  light.  What  prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  n© 
man  can  imagine  ;  malice  there  might  be,  by  raifing  new  jealoufies  to  divide  friends.  For 
befides  his  diffidence  of  the  Englilh,  it  was  no  fmall  dilhonour  that  he  put  upon  them, 
when  rather  than  yield  himfelf  to  the  parliament  of  England,  he  yielded  to  a  hireling  ar¬ 
my  of  Scots  in  England,  paid  for  their  fervice  here,  not  in  Scotch  coin,  but  in  Englilh. 
filver ;  nay,  who  from  the  beginning  of  thefe  troubles,  what  with  brotherly  affiftance,  . 
and  what  with  monthly  pay,  have. defended  their  o.wn  liberty  and  confciences  at. our  charge. 
However.  it_wa&  a  hazardous  and  raffi  journey  taken  “  to  refolve  riddles  in  mens  loyalty,? 
who  had  more  reafon  to  miftruft  the  riddle  of  fuch  a  difguifed  yielding  -,  and  to  put  him¬ 
felf  in  their  hands  whofe  loyalty  was  a  riddle  to  him,  was  not  the  courfe  to  be  refolved  of 
it,  but  to  tempt  it.  What.Providence  denied  to  force,  he  thought  it  might  grant  to  - 
fraud,  which  he  ftiles  Prudence  :  but  providence,  was  not  cozened.with  difguifes,  neither, 
outward  nor  inward. 

To  have  known  “his  greateft  danger  in  his  fuppofed  fafety,  and  his  greateft  fafety  in  ■ 
his  fuppofed  danger”  was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  refolved  wherein  rather  to  have 
employed  his  main  skill  had  been  much  more  to  his  prefervation.- 

Had  he  “  known  when  the  game  was  loft,”  it  might  have  faved  much'conteft;  but  the  - 
way  to  give  over  fairly,  was  not  to  flip  out  of  open' war  into  a  new  difguife.  He  lays  down 
his  arms,  but  not  his  wiles;  nor  all  his  arms  ;  for  in  obftinacy  he  comes  no  lefs'  armed 
than  ever,  Cap-a-pe.  And  what  were  they  but  wiles,-  continually  to  move  for  trea¬ 
ties,  and  yet  to  perfift  the  fame  mam  and  to  fortify  his  mind  before-hand,  ftill  pur- 
pofing  to  grant  no  more  than  what  feemed  good  to  that  violent  and  lawlefs  triumvirate 
within  him,  under  the  falfifted  names  of  his  reafon;  honour,  and  confcience,  the  whole 
circulating  dance  of  his  ffiifts  and  evaftons  ? 

The  words  of  a  king,  as  they  are  full  of  power,  in  the  authority  and  ftrength  of  law, 
lb  like  Sampfon  without  the  ftrength  of  thar-Nazarite’sloek;  they  have  noimore  power  in 
them  than  the  words  of  another  man; 

He  adores  reafon  as  Domitian  did  Minerva,  and  calls  her  rife  Divineft  Power,  thereby.  , 
to  intimate  as  if.at  reafoning,  a3  at  his  own  weapon,  no  man  were  fo  able  as  himfelf; 
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Might  we  be  fo  happy  as  to  know  where  thefe  monuments  of  his  reafon  may  be  Teen; 
for  m  his  addons  and  his  writing  they  appear  as  thinly  as  could  be  expeded  from  the 
meaneft  parts,  bred  up  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  ways  extraordinary  to  know  fomething. 
He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he  had  left  Oxford  not  without  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  :  yet  his  prayer  confeffes  that  “  he  knew  not  what  to  do.”  Thus  is  verified  that 
pfalm ;  “  he  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  caufeth  them  to  wander  in  the  wilder- 
.nefs  where  there  is  no  way,”  Pfal.  107. 

XXIII.  Upon  the  Scots  delivering  the  King  to  the  Englifh. 

THAT  the  Scots  in  England  fhould  “  fell  their  king,”  as  he  himfelf  here  affirms, 
and  for  a  “  price  fo  much  above  that,”  which  the  covetoufnefs  of  Judas  was  con¬ 
tented  with  to  fell  our  Saviour,  is  fo  foul  an  infamy  and  diffionour  call  upon  them, 
as  befits  none  to  vindicate  but  themfelves.  And  it  were  but  friendly  counfel  to  wiffi 
them  beware  the  fon,  who  comes  among  them  with  a  firm  belief  that  they  fold  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  reft  of  this  chapter  he  facrifices  to  the  echo  of  his  confcience,  out-babling 
creeds  and  ave’s,  glorying  in  his  refolute  obftinacy,  and  as  it  were  triumphing  how 
fiC  evident  it  is  now,  that  not  evil  counfellors,”  but  he  himfelf  hath  been  the  author  of  all 
•our  troubles.  Herein  only  we  fhall  difagree  to  the  world’s  end,  while  he  who  fought 
fo  manifeftly  to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  liberties,  hath  the  confidence  to  per- 
fuade  us  that  he  hath  fought  and  fuffered  all  this  while  in  their  defence. 

But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  commiffions  under  hand  and  feal,  nor  by 
his  own  adions  held  as  in  a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  fee  his  faults, 
can  much  lefs  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of  words,  neither  he,  nor  any  that  take  after 
him ;  who  in  that  refped  are  no  more  to  be  difputed  with,  than  they  who  deny  prin¬ 
ciples..  No  queftion  then,  but  the  parliament  did  wifely  in  their  decree  at  laft,  to  make 
no  more  addreffes.  For  how  unalterable  his  will  was,  that  would  have  been  our  Lord, 
how  utterly  averfe  from  the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  confinement,  we 
may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to  be  ever  anfwering  fruitlefs  repetitions,  I  fhould  be  ¬ 
come  liable  to  anfwer  for  the  fame  myfelf.  He  borrows  David’s  pfalms,  as  he  charges 
the  aflembly  of  divines  in  his  twentieth  difcourfe,  “To  have  fet  forth  old  catechifms 
and  confeffions  of  faith  new  dreft  had  he  borrowed  David’s  heart,  it  had  been  much 
the  holier  theft.  For  fuch  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the  bor¬ 
rower,  among  good  authors  is  accounted  Plagiary.  However,  this  was  more  tolerable 
.than  Pamela’s  prayer,  ftolen  out  of  Sir  Philip. 

XXIV.  Upon  the  denying  him  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains. 

A  Chaplain  is  a  thing  fo  diminutive  and  inconfiderable,  that  how  he  fhould  come 
here  among  matters  of  fo  great  concernment  to  take  fuch  room  up  in  the  difcourfes 
of  a  prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  be  fmiled  at.  Certainly  by  me,  fo  mean  an  argu¬ 
ment  fhall  not  be  written  •,  but  I  fhall  huddle  him,  as  he  does  prayers.  The  fcripture 
owns  no  fuch  order,  no  fuch  function  in  the  church  ;  and  the  church  not  owning  them, 
they  are  left,  for  aught  I  know,  to  fuch  a  further  examining  as  the  fons  of  Sceva  the 
Jew  met  with.  Bifhops  or  presbyters  we  know,  and  deacons  we  know,  but  what  are 
chaplains  In  ftate  perhaps  they  may  be  lifted  among  the  upper  ferving-men  of  fome 
great  houfhold,  and  be  admitted  to  fome  fuch  place,  as  may  ftiie  them  the  fewers,  or  the 
yeomen-ufhers  of  devotion,  where  the  mafter  is  too  refty,  or  too  rich  to  fay  his  own 
prayers,  or  to  blefs  his  own  table.  Wherefore  fhould  the  parliament  then  take  fuch 
implements  of  the  court  cup-board  into  their  confideration  ?  They  knew  them  to  have 
been  the  main  corrupters  at  the  king’s  elbow  j  they  knew  the  king  to  have  been  always 

£  their 
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their  mod  attentive  fcholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  fucked  from  them  and 
their  clofet-work  all  his  impotent  principles  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition.  While  there¬ 
fore  they  had  any  hope  left  of  his  reclaiming,  thefe  lowers  of  malignant  tares  they  kept 
afunder  from  him,  and  fent  to  him  fuch  of  the  minifters  and  other  zealous  perfons  as 
they  thought  were  bell  able  to  inllrudl  him,  and  to  convert  him.  What  could  religion 
herfelf  have  done  more,  to  the  faving  of  a  foul  ?  But  when  they  found  him  pall  cure, 
and  that  he  to  himfelf  was  grown  the  moft  evil  counfellor  of  all,  they  denied  him  not 
his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting,  and  feme  of  them  attended  him,  or  elfe  were  at 
his  call  to  the  very  laft.  Yet  here  he  makes  more  lamentation  for  the  want  of  his 
chaplains,  than  fuperftitious  Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  who  had  taken  away  his  houlhold 
prieft :  “  Ye  have  taken  away  my  Gods  which  I  made,  and  the  prieft,  and  what  have 
I  more  ?”  And  perhaps  the  whole  ftory  of  Micah  might  fquare  not  unfitly  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  :  “  Now  know  I,”  faith  he,  “  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  feeing  I  have 
a  Levite  to  my  prieft.”  Micah  had  as  great  a  care  that  his  prieft  Ihould  be  Mofaical, 
as  the  king  had  that  his  Ihould  be  Apoftolical ;  yet  both  in  an  error  touching  their  priefts. 
Houlhold  and  private  orifons  were  not  to  be  officiated  by  priefts ;  for  neither  did  public 
prayer  appertain  only  to  their  office.  Kings  heretofore,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jehofa- 
phat,  who  might  not  touch  the  priefthood,  yet  might  pray  in  public,  yea  in  the  temple, 
while  the  priefts  themfelves  Hood  and  heard.  What  ailed  this  king  then,  that  he  could 
not  chew  his  own  mattins  without  the  prieft’s  Ore  tenus  ?  Yet  is  it  like  he  could  not  pray 
at  home,  who  can  here  publiffi  a  whole  prayer-book  of  his  own,  and  fignifies  in  fame 
part  of  this  chapter  almoft  as  good  a  mind  to  be  a  prieft  himfelf,  as  Micah  had  to  let 
his  fon  be  !  There  was  doubtlefs  therefore  fome  other  matter  in  it,  which  made  him  fo 
defirous  to  have  his  chaplains  about  him,  who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very  oft 
the  inftruments  alfo  of  his  defigns. 

The  minifters  which  were  fent  him,  no  marvel  he  endured  not ;  for  they  preached  re¬ 
pentance  to  him  :  the  others  gave  him  eafy  confeffion,  eafy  abfolution,  nay,  ftrengthen— 
ed  his  hands,  and  hardened  his  heart,  by  applauding  him  in  his  wilful  ways*  To  them 
he  was  an  Ahab,  to  thefe  a  Conftantine ;  it  mull  follow  then,  that  they  to  him  were  as 
unwelcome  as  Eliah  was  to  Ahab,  thefe  as  dear  and  pleafing  as  Amaziah  the  prieft  of 
Bethel  was  to  Jeroboam.  Thefe  had  learnt  well  the  leflon  that  would  pleafe  ;  “  Pro¬ 
phecy  not  againft  Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king’s  chapel,  the  king’s  court and  had  taught 
the  king  to  fay  of  thofe  minifters  which  the  parliament  had  fent,  “  Amos  hath  confpi-- 
red  againft  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.” 

Returning  to  our  firft  parallel,  the  king  looked  upon  his  prelates,  “  as  orphans  underr 
the  facrilegious  eyes  of  many  rapacious  reformers  and  there  was  as  great  fear  of  fa-- 
crilege  between  Micah  and  his  mother,  till  with  their  holy  treafure,  about  the  lofs  where¬ 
of  there  was  fuch  curfing,  they  made  a  graven  and  a  molten  image,  and  got  a  prieft ' 
of  their  own.  To  let  go  his  criticizing  about  the  “  found  of  prayers,  imperious,  rude, 
or  paffionate”  modes  of  his  own  devifing,  we  are  in  danger  to  fall  again  upon  the  flats- 
and  fhallows  of  liturgy.  Which  if  I  ffiould  repeat  again,  would  turn  my  anfwers  into 
Refponfories,  and  beget  another  liturgy,  having  too  much  of  one  already. 

This  only  I  fhall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as  he  alledges,  cannot  fafely  “  join  with,  ano-- 
ther  man’s  extemporal  fufficiency,”  becaufe  we  know  not  ib exactly  what  they  mean  to  fay-,, 
then  thofe  public  prayers  made  in  the  temple  by  thofe  forenamed  kings,  and  by  the  apof- 
tles  in  the  congregation,  and  by  the  ancient  chriftians  for  above  three  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  liturgies  came  in,  were  with  the  people  made  in  vain> 

After  he  hath  acknowledged  that  kings  heretofore  prayed  without  chaplains-,  even 
publickly  in  the  temple  itfelf,  and  that  every  “  private  believer  is  inverted  with  a  royal 
priefthood ;  yet  like  one  that- reliffied 'not  what  he  “  tailed  .of  the  heavenly  gift,,  and  the  • 
good  word  of  God,”  whofe  name  he  fo  confidently  takes  into  his  mouth,,  he  frames  to- 
himfelf  impertinent  and  vaiiureafons  why  he  Ihould  rather  pray  by  the  officiating  mouth 
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of  a  clofet-chaplain.  “  Their  prayers,”  faith  he,  “  are  more  prevalent,  they  flow  from 
sminds  more  enlightened,  from  affections  lefs  diftrafted.”  Admit  this  true,  which  is  not, 
this  might  "be  fomething  faid  as  to  their  prayers  for  him,  but  what  avails  it  to  their 
praying  with  him  ?  If  his  own  mind  “  be  incumbred  with  fecular  affairs,  what'  helps  it 
his  particular  prayer,  though  the  mind  of  his  chaplain  be  not  wandring,  either  after  new 
[preferment,  or  his  dinner  ?  The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer,  cannot  fupererogate  for 
ithe  coldnefs  of  another;  neither  can  his  fpiritual  defeats  in  that  duty  be  made  out  in 
■the  acceptance  of  God  by  another  man’s  abilities.  Let  him  endeavour  to  have  more 
light  in  himfelf,  and  not  to  walk  by  another  man’s  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own. 
Let  him  caff  from  him,  as  in  a  chriftian  warfare,  that  fecular  incumbrance  which  either 
diftracfts  or  overloads  him  •,  his  load  elfe  will  never  be  the  lefs  heavy,  becaufe  another 
man’s  is  light.  Thus  thefe  pious  flourifhes  and  colours  examined  throughly,  are  like  the 
apples  of  Afphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the  fudden  eye,  but  look  well  upon  them,  or 
at  leaf:  but  touch  them,  and  they  turn  into  cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  “  voices  of  joy  and  gladnefs”  there  were  in  his  chap- 
pel,  •“  GodYhoufe,”  in  his  opinion,  between  the  finging-men  and  the  organs ;  and  this 
was  ts  unity  of  fpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace the  vanity,  fuperftition,  and  mifdevotion 
of  which  place,  was  a  fcandal  far  and  near :  Wherein  fo  many  things  were  fung,  and 
prayed  in  thofe  fongs  which  were  not  underftood  ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  difficulty  how 
the  people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extemporal  prayers,  though  diftindtly  heard  and  un¬ 
derftood,  makes  no  queftion  how  they  ffiould  join  their  hearts  in  unity  to  fongs  not 
underftood  ! 

I  believe  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer  elaborately  penned,  than  men  truly 
charitable,  are  moved  with  the  penned  fpeech  of  a  beggar. 

Finally,  O  ye  minifters,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among  your  gally-pots,  your 
Balms  and  Cordials  *,  and  not  only  your  fweet  Sippets  in  widows  houfes,  but  the  huge 
gobbets  wherewith  he  charges  you,  to  have  devoured  houfes  and  all ;  the  “  houfes  of 
your  brethren,  your  king,  and  your  God.”  Cry  him  up  for  a  faint  in  your  pulpits, 
while  he  cries  you  down  for  atheifts  into  hell. 

XXV.  Upon  his  penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  at  Holmby. 

IT  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a  bible  in  his  hands,  to  borrow  good  words 
and  holy  fayings  in  abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of  grace 
only  from  above.  He  borrows  here  many  penitential  verfes  out  of  David’s  pfalms.  So 
did  many  among  thofe  Ifraelites,  who  had  revolted  from  the  true  worfhip  of  God, 
«  invent  to  themfelves  inftruments  of  mufic  like  David,”  and  probably  plalms  alfo  like 
his  •,  and  yet  the  prophet  Amos  complains  heavily  againft  them.  But  to  prove  how 
fhort  this  is  of  true  repentance,  I  will  recite  the  penitence  of  others,  who  have  repented, 
in  words-  not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and  yet  by  the  doom  of  fcripture  itfelf  are 
judged  reprobates. 

^  Cain  faid  unto  the  Lord,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  :  behold  thou  haft 
driven  me  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy  face  fhall  I  be  hid. 

“  And  when  Efau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry,  and  faid,  blefs  me,  even  me  alfo,  O  my  father ;  yet  found  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  he  fought  it  carefully  with  tears,  Heb.  12. 

“  And  Pharaoh  faid  to  Mofes,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  I  and  my  people  are  wicked  ; 
I  have  finned  againft  the  Lord  youriGod,  and  againft  you. 

“  And  Balaam  faid,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  laft  end  be 
like  his. 


<s  And 
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Ki  And  Saul  laid  to  Samuel,  I  have  finned,  for  I  have  tranfgrefied  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  ;  yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people. 

“  And  when  Ahab- heard  the  words  of  Eliah,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  fackcloth 
upon  his  flefii,  and  faded,  and  lay  in  fackcloth,  and  went  foftly. 

“  Jehoram  alfo  rejit  his  clothes,  and  the  people  looked,  and  behold  he  had  fackcloth 
upon  his  flefh  ”  yet  in  the  very  a<5t  of  his  humiliation  he  could  fay,  “  God  do  fo,  and 
more  alfo  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elifha  Ihall  (land  on  him  this  day. 

“  Therefore  faith  the  l.ord,  they  have  not  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart,  when  they 
howled  upon  their  beds.  They  return,  but  not  to  the  mod  high.  Hofea  vii. 

“  And  Judas  faid,  I  have  finned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood. 

“  And  Simon  Magus  faid,  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  thefe  things 
Come  upon  me. 

All  thefe  took  the  pains  both  to  confefs  and  to  repent  in  their  own  words,  and  many 
of  them  in  their  own  tears,  not  in  David’s.  But  tranfported  with  the  vain  odentation 
of  imitating  David’s  language,  not  his  life,  obferve  how  he  brings  a  curfe  upon  himfelf 
and  his  father’s  houfe  (God  fo  difpofing  it)  by  his  ufurped  and  ill-imitated  prayer,  “  Let 
thy  anger  I  befeech  thee  be  againd  me  and  my  father’s  houfe  •,  as  for  thefe  fheep,  what 
have  they  done  ?”  For  if  David  indeed  finned  in  numbring  the  people,  of  which  fault 
he  in  earned  made  that  confefiion,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people  from  the  guilt  of 
that  fin  •,  then  doth  this  king,  ufing  the  fame  words,  bear  witnefs  againd  himielf  to  be 
the  guilty  perfon,  and  either  in  his  foul  and  confidence  here  acquits  the  parliament  and 
the  people,  or  elfe  abufes  the  words  of  David,  and  diffembles  grofly  even  to  the  face  cf 
God ;  which  is  apparent  in  the  very  next  line  •,  wherein  he  accufes  even  the  church  itfelf 
to  God,  as  if  fhe  were  the  church’s  enemy,  for  having  overcome  his  tyranny  by  the 
powerful  and  miraculous  might  of  God’s  manifed  arm :  For  to  other  drength  in  the 
midd  of  our  divifions  and  diforders,  who  can  attribute  our  victories  ?  Thus  had  this  mi- 
ferable  man  no  worfe  enemies  to  follicit  and  mature  his  own  dedruCtion,  from  the  hadened 
fentence  of  divine  judice,  than  the  obdurate  curfes  which  proceeded  againd  himfelf  out  of 
his  own  mouth. 

Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows,  which  as  the  vows  of  hypgcrites  ufe  to  be, 
are  mod  commonly  abfurd,  and  fome  wicked.  Jacob  vowed  that  God  fliould  be  his 
God,  if  he  granted  him  but  what  was  neceffary  to  perform  that  vow,  life  and  fubfidence  : 
but  the  obedience  proffered  here  is  nothing  fo  cheap.  He  who  took  fo  heinoufiy  to  be 
offered  nineteen  propofitions  from  the  parliament,,  capitulates  here  'with  God  almod  in  as 
ttnany  articles.  * 

“  If  he  will  continue  that  light,”  or  rather  that  darknefs  of  the  gofpel,  which  is 
among  his  prelates,  fettle  their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous  bifhops 

It  he  will  “  redore”the  grievances  and  mifehiefs  ofthdfe  obfolete  arid  popifn  law's,  which 
the  parliament  without  his  confent  hath  abrogated,  and  will  differ  judice  to  be  executed 
according  to  his  fenfe  ; 

“  If  he  will  fupprefs  the  many  fchifms  in  church,”  to  contradict  himfelf  in  that 
which  lie  hath  foretold  mud  and  fhall  come  to  pafs,  and  will  remove  reformation  as 
the  greated  fichifm  of  all,  and  factions  La  the  date,  by  which  he  means  in  every  leaf  the 
parliament 

If  he  will  “  redore  him”  to  his  negative  voice  and  the  militia,  as  much  as  to  fay. 
to  arbitrary  power,  which  he  w'rongfully  avers  to  be  the  44  Right  of  his  Predecefibrs 

“  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  people”  to  their  old  cathedral  and  parochial  fervice 
in  the  liturgy,  and  their  pafiive  obedience  to  the  king  •, 

“  If  he  will  quench”  the  army,  and  withdraw  our  forces  from  withdanding  the  piracy 
of  Rupert,  and  the  plotted  Irifh  invafion  ; 

“  If  he  will  blefs  him  with  the  freedom”  of  Bifhops  again  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  a,nd 
of  fugitive  delinquents  in  the  Loufe  of  commons,  and  deliver  the  honour  of  parliament 

\ol.  J.  P  p  p  into 
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into  his  hands,  from  the  moft  natural  and  due  protection  of  the  people,  that  entrufted 
them  with  the  dangerous  enterprize  of  being  faithful  to  their  country  againft  the  rage  and 
malice  of  his  tyrannous  oppofition  ; 

“  If  he  will  keep  him  from  that  great  offence”  of  following  the  eounfel  of  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  enadting  what  they  advife  him  to,  which  in  all  reafon,  and  by  the  known 
law  and  oath  of  his  coronation  he  ought  to  do,  and  not  to  call  that  Sacrilege  which 
neceftity  through  the  continuance  of  his  own  civil  war  hath  compelled  them  to  ;  necef- 
fity,  which  made  David  eat  the  fhew-bread,  made  Ezekiah  take  all  the  Silver  which  was 
found  in  God’s  houfe,  and  cut  off  the  gold  which  overlaid  thofe  doors  and  pillars,  and 
give  it  to  Senacherib ;  neceffity,  which  oft-times  made  the  primitive  church  to  fell  her  fa- 
cred  utenfils,  even  to  the  communion-chalice  ; 

“  If  he  will  reftore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying  him  by  doing”  that  both  in  church 
and  ftate,  which  mud  needs  difhonour  and  pollute  his  name  ; 

“  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour  and  fafecy  to  his  chief  city,”  with¬ 
out  repenting,  without  Satisfying  for  the  blood  Spilt,  only  for  a  few  politic  coneeflions-, 
which  are  as  good  as  nothing ; 

“  If  he  will  put  again  the  fword  into  his  hand,  to.  punifh”  thofe  that  have  delivered 
us,  and  to  proteCt  delinquents  againft  the  juftice  of  parliament ; 

Then,  if  it  be  poffible  to  reconcile  contradictions,  he  will  praife  him  by  difpleafmg 
him,  and  Serve  him  by  dilServing  him. 

“  His  glory,”  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted  windows,  mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and 
the  chanted  fervice-book,  “  Shall  be  dearer  to  him”  than  the  eltabiilhing  his  Crown  in 
righteoufnefs,  and  the  Spiritual  power  of  religion. 

“  He  will  pardon  thofe  that  have  offended  him  in  particular,”  but  there  Shall  want  no 
Subtle  ways  to  be  even  with  them  upon  another  Score  of  their  fuppofed  offences  againft 
the  commonwealth  ;  whereby  he  may  at  once  affedl  the  glory  of  a  Seeming  juftice,  and 
deftroy  them  pleafantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive  them  as  to  his  own  particular,  and 
outwardly  bewails  them. 

Thefe  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating  with  God,  to  whom  he  bates  nothing  of  what 
he  flood  upon  with  the  parliament :  as  if  commifllons  of  array  could  deal  with  him  alfo. 
But  of  all  thefe  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our  eyes,  God  accepted  none,  but 
that  final  petition  which  he  So  oft,  no  doubt  but  by  the  Secret  judgment  of  God,  impor¬ 
tunes  againft  his  own  head  ;  praying  God,  “  That  his  mercies  might  be  So  toward  him* 
as  his  refolutions  of  truth  and  peace  were  toward  his  people.”  It  follows  then,  God  hav¬ 
ing  cut  him  off,  without  granting  any  of  thefe  mercies,  that  his  refolutions  were  as  feign¬ 
ed,  as  his  vows  are  fruftrate. 

XXVI.  Upon  the  Army’s  furprifal  of  the  King  at  Holmby. 

TO  give  account  to  royalifts  what  was  done  with  their  vanquifhed  king,  yielded  up 
into  our  hands,  is  not  to  be  expeCled  from  them  whom  God  hath  made  his  con¬ 
querors.  And  for  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the  ear  of  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  thereby  making  him  the  judge,  or  at  leaft  the  well-pleaied  auditor  of  their 
difagreement,  is  neither  wife  nor  comely.  To  the  king  therefore,  were  he  living,  or  to 
nis  party  yet  remaining,  as  to  this  aCtion,  there  belongs  no  anfwer.  Emulations,  all- 
men  know  are  incident  among  military  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  pardonable. 
But  fome  of  the  former  army,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  and  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  touched  v/ith  envy  to  be  fo  far  outdone  by  a  new  mo¬ 
del  which  they  contemned,  took  advantage  of  prefbyterian  and  independent  names,  and 
the  virulence  of  fome  minifters,  to  raife  difturbance.  And  the  war  being  then  ended, 
thought  ftightly  to  have  difcarded  them,  who  had  faithfully  done  the  work,  without 
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their  due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  invincible  valour.  But  they  who  had  the  fword 
yet  in  their  hands,  difdaining  to  be  made  the  firft  objects  of  ingratitude  and  oppreflion, 
after  all  that  expence  of  their  blood  for  juftice  and  the  common  liberty,  feized  upon  the 
king  their  prifoner,  whom  nothing  but  their  matchlefs  deeds  had  brought  fo  low  as  to  fur- 
render  up  his  perfon  :  though  he,  to  ftir  up  new  difcord,  chofe  rather  to  give  up  himfelf 
a  captive  to  his  own  country  men  who  lefs  had  won  him.  This  in  likelihood  might  have 
grown  to  fome  height  of  mifchief -,  partly  through  the  ftrife  which  was  kindling  between 
our  elder  and  our  younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  through  the  feditious  tongues  of  fome 
falfe  minifters,  more  zealous  againft  fchifms,  than  againft  their  own  fimony  and  plurali¬ 
ties,  or  watchful  of  the  common  enemy,  whofe  fubtle  infinuations  had  got  fo  far  in  among 
them,  as  with  all  diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But  it  pleafed  God  not  to  embroil  and 
put  to  confufion  his  whole  people  for  the  perverfenefs  of  a  few.  The  growth  of  our  dif- 
fention  was  either  prevented,  or  foon  quieted  -,  the  enemy  foon  deceived  of  his  rejoicing, 
and  the  king  efpecially  difappointed  of  not  the  meaneft  morfel  that  his  hope  prefented 
him,  to  ruin  us  by  our  divifion.  And  being  now  fo  nigh  the  end,  we  may  the  better  be 
at  leifure  to  ftay  a  while,  and  hear  him  commenting  upon  his  own  captivity. 

He  faith  of  his  furprifal,  that  it  was  a  “  motion  eccentric  and  irregular.”  What  then  ? 
his  own  allufion  from  the  celeftial  bodies,  puts  us  in  mind  that  irregular  motions  may  be 
necefiary  on  earth  fometimes,  as  well  as  conftantly  in  heaven.  That  is  not  always  belt 
which  is  moft  regular  to  written  law.  Great  worthies  heretofore,  by  difobeying  law, 
oft-times  have  faved  the  commonwealth  and  the  law  afterward  by  firm  decree  hath  ap¬ 
proved  that  planetary  motion,  that  unblameable  exorbitancy  in  them. 

He  means  no  good  to  either  independent  or  prefbyterian,  and  yet  his  parable,  like 
that  of  Balaam,  is  over-ruled  to  portend  them  good,  far  befide  his  intention.  Thofe 
Twins  that  ftrove  enclofed  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca,  were  the  feed  of  Abraham-,  the 
younger  undoubtedly  gained  the  heavenly  birth-right ;  the  elder,  though  fupplanted  in 
his  fimile,  fhall  yet  no  queftion  find  a  better  portion  than  Efau  found,  and  far  above  his 
uncircumcifed  prelates. 

He  cenfures,  and  in  cenfuring  feems  to  hope  it  will  be  an  ill  omen,  that  they  who  build 
Jerufalem  divide  their  tongues  and  hands.  But  his  hope  failed  him  with  his  example  ;  for 
that  there  were  divifions  both  of  tongues  and  hands  at  the  building  of  Jerufalem,  the  ftory 
would  have  certified  him  ;  and  yet  the  work  profpered  :  and  if  God  will,  fo  may  this, 
notwithftanding  all  the  craft  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  adding  what 
fuel  they  can  to  our  diflenfions ;  or  the  indignity  of  his  comparifon,  that  likens  us  to 
thofe  feditious  Zealots  whofe  inteftine  fury  brought  deftrudtion  to  the  lalb  Jerufalem. 

It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  revenged  on  his  oppofers,  he  feeks  to  fatiate 
his  fancy  with  the  imagination  of  fome  revenge  upon  them  from  above ;  and  like  one 
who  in  a  drowth  cbferves  the  fky,  fits  and  watches  when  any  thing  will  drop,  that  might 
folace  him  with  the  likenefs  of  a  punifhment  from  heaven  upon  us  which  he  ftrait  ex¬ 
pounds  how  he  pleafes.  No  evil  can  befal  the  parliament  or  city,  but  he  pofitively  in¬ 
terprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for  his  fake  ;  as  if  the  very  manufcript  of  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  had  been  delivered  to  his  cuftody  and  expofition.  But  his  reading  declares  it  well 
to  be  a  falfe  copy  which  he  ufes  ;  difpenfing  often  to  his  own  bad  deeds  and  fuccefles  the 
teftimony  of  divine  favour,  and  to  the  good  deeds  and  fuccefles  of  other  men,  divine 
wrath  and  vengeance.  But  to  counterfeit  the  hand  of  God,  is  the  boldeft  of  all  forgery  : 
And  he  who  without  warrant,  but  his  own  fantaftic  furmife,  takes  upon  him  perpetually 
to  unfold  the  fecret  and  unfearchable  myfteries  of  high  providence,  is  likely  for  the  moft 
part  to  miftake  and  flander  them  ;  and  approaches  to  the  madnefs  of  thofe  reprobate 
thoughts,  that  would  wreft  the  fword  of  juftice  out  of  God’s  own  hand,  and  employ  it 
more  juftly  in  his  own  conceit.  It  was  a  fmall  thing  to  contend  with  the  parliament 
about  the  foie  power  of  the  militia,  when  we  fee  him  doing  little  lefs  than  laying  hands 
on  the  weapons  of  God  himfelf,  which  are  his  judgments,  to.  wield  and  manage  them 
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by  the  iway  and  bent  of  his  own  frail  cogitations.  Therefore  cc  they  that  by  tumults  firft 
occafioned  the  raffing  of  armies,  in  his  doom  muft  needs  be  chaftened  by  their  own  army 
for  new  tumults.” 

Firft,  note  here  his  confeflion,  that  thofe  tumults  were  the  firft:  occafion  of  railing 
armies,  and  by  confequence  that  he  himfelf  raifed  them  firft,  againft  thofe  fuppofed  tu-. 
mults.  But  who  occafioned  thofe  tumults,  or  who  made  them  fo,  being  at  firft  nothing 
more  than  the  unarmed  and  peaceable  concourfe  of  people,  hath  been  difcufted  already. 
And  that  thofe  pretended  tumults  were  chaftized  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults,  is 
not  proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words  •,  “  tumults  and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,” 
but  teems  more  like  the  method  of  a  juftice  irrational  than  divine. 

If  the  city  were  chaftened  by  the  army  for  new  tumults,  the  reafon  is  by  himfelf  fet 
down  evident  and  immediate,  “  their  new  tumults.”  With  what  lenfe  can  it  be  referred 
then  to  another  far-fetched  and  imaginary  caufe  that  happened  fo  many  years  before,  and 
in  his  fuppofition  only  as  a  caufe  ?  Manlius  defended  the  capitol  and  the  Romans  from 
their  enemies  the  Gauls :  Manlius  for  fedicion  afterward  was  by  the  Romans  thrown  head¬ 
long  from  the  capitol ;  therefore  Manlius  was  punifhed  by  divine  juftice  for  defending 
the  capitol,  becaufe  in  that  place  punifhed  for  fedition,  and  by  thofe  whom  he  defended. 
This  is  his  logic  upon  divine  juftice  ;  and  was  the  fame  before  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Hotham.  And  here  again,  “  fuch  as  were  content  to  fee  him  driven  away  by  un- 
fupprefled  tumults,  are  now  forced  to  fly  to  an  army.”  Was  this  a  judgment  ?  was  it 
not  a  mercy  rather  that  they  had  a  noble  and  victorious  army  fo  near  at  band  to  fly  to  ? 

From  God’s  juftice,  he  comes  down  to  man’s  juftice.  Thofe  few  of  both  houfes,  who 
at  firft  withdrew  with  him  from  the  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  counted  deferters ; 
therefore  thofe  many  muft  be  alfo  deferters  who  withdrew  afterwards  from  real  tumult :  as 
if  i.t  were  the  place  that  made  a  parliament,  and  not  the  end  and  caufe.  Becaufe  it  is  denied 
that  thofe  were  tumults  from  which  the  king  made  fhew  of  being  driven,  is  it  there¬ 
fore  of  neceflity  implied,  that  there  could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the  future  ?  If  fome 
men  fly  in  craft,  may  not  other  men  have  caufe  to  fly  in  earneft  ?  But  mark  the  difference 
between  their  flight  and  his  $  they  foon  returned  in  fafety  to  their  places,  he  not  till  after 
many  years,  and  then  a  captive  to  receive  his  punifliment.  So  that  their  flying,  whether 
the  caufe  be  confidered  or  the  event,  or  both,  neither  juftified  him,  nor  condemned 
themfelves. 

But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  purfue  and  overtake  them  ;  though  to  bring  it  in, 
it  coft  him  an  inconvenient  and  obnoxious  companion,  “  As  the  mice  and  rats  overtook  a 
German  bifhop.”  I  would  our  mice  and  rats  had  been  as  orthodoxal  here,  and  had  fo  pur- 
fued  all  his  bifhops  out  of  England  ;  then  vermin  had  rid  av/ay  vermin,  which  now 
hath  loft:  the  lives  of  too  many  thouland  honeft  men  to  do. 

“  He  cannot  but  obferve  this  divine  juftice,  yet  with  lorry  and  pity.”  Butforrow  and 
pity  in  a  weak  and  over-maftered  enemy,  is  looked  upon  no  otherwile  than  as  the  allies  of 
his  revenge  burnt  out  upon  itfelf;  or  as  the  damp  of  a  cooled  fury  when  we  fay,  it  gives-. 
But  in  this  manner  to  fit  fpelling  and  obferving  divine  juftice  upon  every  accident  and 
flight  difturbance  that  may  happen  humanly  to  the  affairs  ol  men,  is  but  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  his  broken  revenge;  and  yet  the  fhrewdeft  and  the  cunningeft  obloquy  that  can 
be  thrown  upon  their  aCtions.  For  if  he  can  perfuademen  that  the  parliament  and  their 
caufe  is  purfued  with  divine  vengeance,  he  hath  attained  his  end,  to  make  all  men  for- 
fake  them,  and  think  the  worft  that  can  be  thought  of  them. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  fuborn  divine  juftice  in  his  cenfure  of  what  is  pally  but  he 
afiumes  the  perfon  of  Chrift  himfelf  to  prognofticate  over  us  what  he  wilhes  would  come. 
So  little  is  any  thing  or  perfon  facred  from  him,  no  not  in  heaven,  which  he  will  not 
ufe,  and  put  on,  if  it  may  ferve  him  plaufibly  to  wreck  his  fpleen,  or  eafe  his  mind 
upon  the  parliament.  Although,  if  ever  fatal  bliftdnefs  did  both  attend  and  punilh  wil- 
fulnefs,  if  ever  any  enjoyed  not  comforts  for  neglecting  counfel  belonging  to  their  peace, 
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it  was  in  none  more  evidently  brought  to  pafs  than  in  himfelf :  and  his  predictions  againft 
the  parliament  and  their  adherents  have  for  the  moil  part  been  verified  upon  his  own  head, 
and  upon  his  chief  counfellors. 

He  concludes  with  high  praifes  of  the  army.  But  praifes  in  an  enemy  are  fuperfiuou'., 
or  fmell  of  craft  •,  and  the  army  (hall  not  need  his  praifes,  nor  the  parliament  tare  worfe 
for  his  accufing  prayers  that  follow.  Wherein,  as  his  charity  can  be  no  way  comparable 
to  that  of  Chrift,  fo  neither  can  his  aflurance  that  they  whom  he  feems  to  pray  for,  in 
doing  what  they  did  againft  him,  “  knew  not  what  they  did.”  It  was  but  arrogance  there¬ 
fore,  and  not  charity,  to  lay  fuch  ignorance  to  others  in  the  fight  of  God,  till  he  himlelt 

had  been  infallible,  like  him  whofe  peculiar  words  he  overweeningly  affumes. 

% 

XXVII.  Intitled  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WHAT  the  king  wrote  to  his  fon,  as  a  father,  concerns  not  us ;  what  he  wrote  to 
him  as  a  king  of  England,  concerns  not  him  ;  God  and  the  parliament  having, 
now  otherwife  difpofed  of  England.  But  becaufe  I  fee  it  done  with  fome  artifice  and  la¬ 
bour,  to  poffefs  the  people  that  they  might  amend  their  prefent  condition,  by  his  or  by  his 
fon’s  reftorement,  I  fhall  fhew  point  by  point,  that  although  the  king  had  been  re-inftalled 
to  his  defire,  or  that  his  fon  admitted,  flhould  obferve  exactly  all  his  father’s  precepts,  yet 
that  this  W’ould  be  fo  far  from  conducing  to  our  happinefs,  either  as  a  remedy  to  the  prt- 
fent  diftempers,  or  a  prevention  of  the  like  to  come,  that  it  would  inevitably  throw  us 
back  again  into  all  our  pad  and  fulfilled  miferies  ;  would  force  us  to  fight  over  again  ail 
our  tedious  wars,  and  put  us  to  another  fatal  ftruggling  for  liberty  and  life,  more  dubious 
than  the  former.  In  which,  as  our  fuccefs  hath  been  no  other  than  our  caufe  ;  fo  it  will 
be  evident  to  all  pofterity,  that  his  misfortunes  were  the  mere  confequence  of  his  perverfe 
judgment. 

Firft,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of  thofe  troubles  which  both  he  ,and  his  fon  have 
had,  to  the  improvement  of  their  piety  and  patience :  and  by  the  way  bears  witnefs  in 
his  own  words,  that  the  corrupt  education  of  his  youth,  which  was  but  glanced  at  only 
in  fome  former  paflages  of  this  anfwer,  was  a  thing  neither  of  mean  confideration,  nor 
untruly  charged  upon  him  or  his  fon  :  himfelf  confeifing  here,  that  “  court-delights  are 
prone  either  to  root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour,  or  to  be  contented  only  with  fome 
leaves  and  withering  formalities  of  them,  without  any  real  fruits  tending  to  the  public 
good”  Which  prefents  him  ftill  in  his  own  words  another  Rehoboam,  foftened  by  a  far. 
worfe  court  than  Solomon’s,  and  fo  corrupted  by  flatteries,  which  he  affirms  to  be  unfe- 
parable,  to  the  overturning  of  all  peace,  and  the  lofs  of  his  own  honour  and  kingdoms. 
That  he  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and  nurtured  to  the  throne,  far  worfe  than  Reho¬ 
boam,  unlefs  he  be  of  thofe  who  equalized  his  father  to  king  Solomon,  we  have  here  his 
own  confeflion.  And  how  voluptuoufly,  how  idly  reigning  in  the  hands  of  other  men, 
he  either  tyrannized  or  trifled  away  thofe  feventeen  years  of  peace,  without  care  or 
thought,  as  if  to  be  a  king  had  been  nothing  elfe  in  his  apprehenfion,  but  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleafure  •,  though  there  be  who  can  relate  his  domeftic 
, life  to  the  exa<ftnefs  of  a  diary,  there  fhall  be  here  no  mention  made.  This  yet  we  might 
■  have, then  forefeen,  that  he  who  fpent  his  leifure  fo  remisfly  and  fo  corruptly  to  his  own 
pleaflng,  would  one  day  or  other  be  worfe  bufied  and  employed  to  our  forrow.  And  that' 
he  afled  in  good  earneft  what  Rehoboam  did  but  threaten,  to  make  his  little  finger 
heavier  than  his  father’s  loins,  and  to  whip  us  with  his  two-twifted  fcorpions,  both  tem¬ 
poral  and  fpiritual  tyranny,,  all  his  kingdoms  have  felt.  What  good  ufe  he  made  after¬ 
wards  of  his  adverficy,  both  his  impenitence  and  obftiuacy  to  the  end  (for  he  was  no 
Manafieh)  and  the  fequel  of  thefe  his  meditated  refolutions,  abundantly  exprefs ;  retain¬ 
ing,  commending,  teaching  to  his  fon  all  thofe  putrid  and  pernicious  documents  both  of 
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ftate  and  of  religion,  inftilled  by  wicked  doctors,  and  received  by  him  as  in  a  vefiel 
nothing  better  feafoned,  which  wTere  the  firft  occafion  both  of  his  own  and  all  our  miferies. 
And  if  he,  in  the  beft  maturity  of  his  years  and  underftanding,  made  no  better  ufe  to 
himfelf  or  others  of  his  fo  long  and  manifold  afflictions,  either  looking  up  to  God,  or 
looking  down  upon  the  reafon  of  his  own  affairs  •,  there  can  be  no  probability  that  his  fon, 
bred  up,  not  in  the  foft  effeminacies  of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and  more  boifte- 
rous  licence  of  undifciplined  camps  and  garrifons,  for  years  unable  to  refleft  with  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill  inftrudted  by  his  father,  fhould  give  his  mind 
to  walk  by  any  other  rules  than  thefe  bequeathed  him  as  on  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
and  as  the  choiceft  of  all  that  experience,  which  his  mod  ferious  obferv2tion  and  retire¬ 
ment  in  good  or  evil  days,  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  buffering  without  juft 
caufe,  learned  that  meeknefs  and  that  wifdom  by  adverfity,  which  made  him  much  the 
fitter  man  to  reign.  But  they  who  fuffer  as  oppreffors,  tyrants,  violators  of  law,  and 
perfecutors  of  reformation,  without  appearance  of  repenting  ;  if  they  once  get  hold  again 
of  that  dignity  and  power  which  they  had  loft,  are  but  whetted  and  enraged  by  what  they 
buffered,  againft  thole  whom  they  look  upon  as  them  that  caufed  their  fufferings. 

How  he  hath  been  “  fubjeCt  to  the  fceptre  of  God’s  word  and  fpirit,”  though  acknowled¬ 
ged  to  be  the  be  ftgovernment,  and  what  his  difpenfation  of  civil  power  hath  been,  with 
what  juftice,  and  what  honour  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole 
catalogue  of  his  deeds,  and  that  will  be  fuffieierit  to  remember  us.  “The  cup  of  God’s 
phyfic,”  as  he  calls  it,  v/hat  alteration  it  wrought  in  him  to  a  firm  healthfulnefs  from  any 
forfeit,  or  excefs  whereof  the  people  generally  thought  him  fick,  if  any  man  would  go 
about  to  prove,  we  have  his  own  teftimony  following  here,  that  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

Firft,  he  hath  the  fame  fixed  opinion  and  efteem  of  his  old  Ephefian  goddefs,  called  the 
■Church  of  England,  as  he  had  ever-,  and  charges  ftridtly  his  fon  after  him  to  perfevere  in 
that  anti-papal  fchifm  (for  it  is  not  much  better)  as  that  which  will  be  neceffary  both  for 
his  foul’s  and  the  kingdom’s  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  foundation  of  the  kingdom’s 
■peace,  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  our  diftradtions,  let  common  fenfe  be  judge.  It  is  a  rule 
and  principle  worthy  to  be  known  by  chriftians,  that  no  fcripture,  no  nor  fo  much  as  any 
ancient  creed,  binds  our  faith,  or  our  obedience  to  any  Church  whatfoever,  denominated 
by  a  particular  name  ;  far  lefs,  if  it  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  feveral  government  from  that 
-which  is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be  fubjedt  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
Rome,  or  Afta,  but  to  the  Church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful  to  the  rules  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  government  eftablifhed  in  all  places  by  the  Apoftles  ;  which  at  firft  was  uni- 
■verfally  the  fame  in  all  churches  and  congregations  •,  not  differing  or  diftinguifhed  by  the 
diverfity  of  countries,  territories,  or  civil  bounds.  That  Church,  that  from  the  name  of  a 
■diftinct  place,  takes  authority  to  fet  up  a  diftindt faith  or  government's  a  fchifm  and  fadtion, 
not  a  Church.  It  were  an  injury  to  condemn  the  papift  of  abfurdity  and  contradiction,  for 
adhering  to  his  catholic  Romifh  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleafure  of  a  king  and  his  politic 
•confiderations,  fhall  adhere  to  a  catholic  Englifh. 

But  fuppofe  the  Church  of  England  were  as  it  ought  to  be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  fafer 
•Ey  being  fo  named  'and  eftablifhed,  whenas  that  very  name  and  eftablifhment,  by  his 
contriving,  or  approbation,  ferved  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  delude  us  and  amufe  us,  while 
the  Church  of  England  was  almoft  changed  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Which  as  every 
man  knows  in  general  to  be  true,  fo  the  particular  treaties  and  tranfadtions  tending  to  that 
conclufion,  are  at  large  difcovered  in  a  book  intitled  the  “  Englifh  Pope.”  But  when  the 
people,  difcerning  thefe  abufes,  began  to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  which  the  par¬ 
liament  demanded  of  the  king  to  un-eftablifh  that  prelatical  government,  which  without 
Scripture  had  ufurped  over  us  ;  ftrait,  as  Pharaoh  accufed  of  idlenefs  the  Ifraelites  that 
■fought  leave  to  go  and  facrince  to  God,  he  lays  faction  to  their  charge.  And  that  we 
may  not  hope  to  have  ever  any  thing  reformed  in  the  Church  either  by  him  or  his  fon,  he 
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forewarns  him,  “  that  the  devil  of  rebellion  doth  mod:  commonly  turn  himfelf  into  an 
angel  of  reformation  and  fays  enough  to  make  him  hate  it,  as  the  word  evils;  and  the 
bane  of  his  crown  :  nay  he  counfels  him  to  “  let  nothing  feem  little  or  defpicable  to  him, 
fo  as  not  fpeedily  and  effectually  to  fupprefs  errors  and  lchifms.”  Whereby  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  plainly  that  our  confciences  were  dedined  to  the  fame  fervitude  and  perfecution,  if 
not  worfe  than  before,  whether  under  him,  or  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  under  his  fon  ; 
who  count  all  protedant  Churches  erroneous  and  fchifmatical,  which  are  not  epilcopal. 
His  next  precept  is  concerning  our  civil  liberties ;  which  by  his  foie  voice  and  predomi¬ 
nant  will  mud  be  circumfcribed,  and  not  permitted  to  extend  a  hand’s  breadth  further 
than  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  already  fettled.  And  although  all  human  laws  are  but 
the  offspring  of  that  frailty,  that  fallibility,  and  imperfection  which  was  in  their  authors, 
whereby  many  laws,  in  the  change  of  ignorant  and  obfcure  ages,  may  be  found  both 
fcandalous,  and  full  of  grievance  to  their  poderity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  further 
good  than  mutable  upon  jud  occafion  ;  yet  if  the  removing  of  an  old  law,  or  the  making 
of  a  new  would  fave  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  not  have  it,  unlefs  his  arbitrary  voice  will  fo 
far  flacken  the  diff  curb  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  grant  it  us  •,  who  are  as  freeborn  to 
make  our  own  laws,  as  our  fathers  were  who  made  thefe  we  have.  Where  are  then  the 
Englifh  liberties  which  we  boad  to  have  been  left  us  by  our  progenitors  ?  To  that  he  an- 
fwers,  that  “  our  liberties  confid  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  induftry,  and  the 
benefit  of  thofe  laws  to  which  we  ourfelves  have  confented.”  Firft,  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
thofe  fruits  which  our  indudry  and  labours  have  made  our  own  upon  our  own,  what 
privilege  is  that  above  what  the  Turks,  Jews  and  Moors  enjoy  under  the  Turk ifh  mo¬ 
narchy?  For  without  that  kind  of  judice,  which  is  alfo  in  Algiers,  among  thieves  and 
pirates  between  themfelves,  no  kind  of  government,  no  fociety,  jud  or  unjud,  could 
ltand ;  no  combination  or  confpiracy  could  ftick  together.  Which  he  alfo  acknowledges 
in  thefe  words :  “  that  if  the  crown  upon  his  head  be  fo  heavy  as  to  opprefs  the  whole 
body,  the  weaknefs  of  inferior  members  cannot  return  any  thing  of  drength,  honour,  or 
fafety  to  the  head  ;  but  that  a  neceffary  debilitation  mud  follow.”  So  that  this  liberty  of 
the  fubjedl  concerns  himfelf  and  the  fubfidence  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the  fird  place, 
and  before  the  confideration  of  any  right  belonging  to  the  fubjedt.  We  expedl  therefore 
fomething  more,  that  mud  didinguidi  free  government  from  flavifh.  But  indead  of  that, 
this  king,  though  ever  talking'and  proteding  as  fmooth  as  now,  differed  it  in  his  own  hear¬ 
ing  to  be  preached  and  pleaded  without  controul  or  check,  by  them  whom  he  mod  favoured 
and  upheld,  that  the  fubjedt  had  no  property  of  his  own  goods,  but  that  all  was  the  king’s 
right. 

Next, for  the  “  benefit  of  thofe  laws  to  which  we  ourfelves  have  confented,”  we  never  had 
it  under  him  •,  for  not  to  fpeak  of  laws  ill  executed,  when  the  parliament,  and  in  them  tine 
people,  have  confented  to  divers  laws,  and,  according  to  our  ancient  rights,  demanded  them, 
he  took  upon  him  to  have  a  negative  will,  as  the  tranfcendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all 
our  laws  ;  and  to  rule  us  forcibly  by  laws  to  which  we  ourfelves  did  not  confent,  but  com¬ 
plained  of.  Thus  thefe  two  heads,  wherein  the  utmoft  of  his  allowance  here  will  give 
our  liberties  leave  to  confid,  the  one  of  them  fhall  be  fo  far  only  made  good  to  us,  as 
may  fupport  his  own  intered  and  crown  from  ruin  or  debilitation  ;  and  fo  far  Turkifh 
vaffals  enjoy  as  much  liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the  Grand  Signior  :  the  other  we  nei¬ 
ther  yet  have  enjoyed  under  him,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice,  which  he  claims  above  the  unanimous  confent  and  power  of  a  whole  nation 
virtually  in  the  parliament. 

In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  cad  by  the  doom  of  war,  and  put  to  death  by 
thofe  who  vanquifhed  him  in  their  own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himfelf  more  than  a  nega¬ 
tive  Martyrdom.  But  martyrs  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth,  not  to  themfelves.  If  I  bear 
witnefs  of  myfelf,  faith  Chrid,  my  witnefs  is  not  true.  He  who  writes  himfelf  Martyr 
by  his  own  infcription,  is  like  an  ill  painter,  who  by  writing  on  the  fhapelefs  pifture 
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which  he  hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  paffengers  what  fhape  it  is  ;  which  elfe  no  man  could 
imagine  :  no  more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong  to  him,  who  therefore  dies  for  his 
religion  becaufe  it  is  eftablifhed.  Certainly  if  Agrippa  had  turned  chriftian,  as  he  was 
once  turning,  and  had  put  to  death  Scribes  and  Pharifees  for  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes, 
and  refufing  chriftianity,  they  had  died  a  truer  martyrdom.  For  thofe  laws  were  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  God  and  Mofes,  thefe  by  no  warrantable  authors  of  religion,  whofe  laws  i$ 
all  other  bed  reformed  churches  are  rejefted.  And  if  to  die  for  an  eftablifliment  of  religion 
be  martyrdom,  then  Romifh  priefts  executed  for  that,  which  had  fo  many  hundred  years 
been  eftablifhed  in  this  land,  are  no  worfe  martyrs  than  he.  Laftly,  if  to  die  for  the 
teftimony  of  his  own  confcience,  be  enough  to  make  him  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for 
diretft  blafphemy,  as  fome  have  done  conftantly,  may  not  boaft  a  martyrdom  ?  As  for 
the  conftitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws,  that  power  lying  only  in  the  parliament,  which  he 
by  the  very  law  of  his  coronation  was  to  grant  them,  not  to  debar  them,  nor  to  preferve 
a  leffer  law  with  the  contempt  and  violation  of  a  greater ;  it  will  conclude  him  not  fo 
much  as  in  a  civil  and  metaphorical  fenfe  to  have  died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a 
plain  tranfgreftor  of  them.  And  Ihouldthe  parliament,  endued  with  legiflative  power,  make 
our  laws,  and  be  after  to  difpute  them  piece-meal  with  the  reafon,  confcience,  humour, 
paffion,  fancy,  folly,  obftinacy,  or  other  ends  of  one  man,  whofe  foie  word  and  will  (hall 
baffle  and  unmake  what  all  the  wifdom  of  a  parliament  hath  been  deliberately  framing; 
what  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  tiling  a  parliament  would  foon  be,  and  what  a  bafe 
unworthy  nation  we,  who  boaft  our  freedom,  and  fend  them  with  the  manifeft  peril  of 
their  lives  to  preferve  it,  they  who  are  not  marked  by  deftiny  for  Haves,  may  apprehend  ! 
In  this  lervile  condition  to  have  kept  us  ftill  under  hatches,  he  both  refolves  here  to  the 
laft,  and  fo  inftrudts  his  fon. 

As  to  thofe  offered  condefcenfions  of  “  charitable  connivance,  or  toleration,”  if  we  con- 
fider  what  went  before,  and  what  follows,  they  moulder  into  nothing.  For,  what  with 
not  fuffering  ever  fo  little  to  leem  a  defpicable  fchifm,  without  effectual  fuppreflion,  as 
he  warned  him  before,  and  what  with  no  oppofition  of  law,  government,  or  eftablifhed 
religion  to  be  permitted,  which  is  his  following  provifo,  and  wholly  within  his  own  con- 
ftruflion  -,  what  a  miferable  and  fufpedted  toleration,  under  fpies  and  haunting  promooters 
we  fhould  enjoy,  is  apparent.  Befides  that  it  is  fo  far  beneath  the  honour  of  a  parliament 
and  free  nation,  to  beg  and  fupplicate  the  godfhip  of  one  frail  man,  for  the  bare  and 
fimple  toleration  of  what  they  all  confent  tobemoftjuft,  pious,  and  beft  pleafing  to 
God,  while  that  which  is  erroneous,  unjuft  and  mifchievous  in  the  church  or  ftate,  lhall 
by  him  alone  againft  them  all  be  kept  up  and  eftablifhed,  and  they  cenfured  the  while  for  a 
covetous,  ambitious,  and  facrilegious  faction. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people,  is  the  charge  he  lays  upon  his  fon  to  be  tender  of 
.them.  Which  if  we  fhould  believe  in  part,  becaufe  they  are  his  herd,  his  cattle,  the  ftock 
upon  his  ground,  as  he  accounts  them,  whom  to  wafte  and  deftroy  would  undo  himlelf, 
yet  the  inducement  which  he  brings  to  move  him,  renders  the  motion  itfelf  fomething 
fuipicious.  For  if  princes  need  no  palliations,  as  he  tells  his  fon,  wherefore  is  it  that  he 
himfelf  hath  fo  often  ufed  them?  Princes,  of  all  other  men,  have  not  more  change  of 
.raiment  in  their  wardrobes,  than  variety  of  fhifts  and  palliations  in  their  folemn  atftings 
and  pretences  to  the  people. 

To  try  next  if  he  can  enfnare  the  prime  men  of  thofe  who  have  oppofed  him,  whom, 
more  truly  than  his  meaning  was,  he  calls  the  “  patrons  and  vindicators  of  the  people,” 
he  gives  out  Indemnity,  and  offers  Acls  of  Oblivion.  But  they  who  with  a  good  con¬ 
fcience  and  upright  heart  did  their  civil  duties  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  in  their  fcveral 
places,  to  refill  tyranny  and  the  violence  of  fuperftition  banded  both  againft  them,  he  may 
be  fure  will  never  feek  to  be  forgiven  that,  which  may  bejuftly  attributed  to  their  immor¬ 
tal  oraife^  nor  will  affent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting  out  of  thofe  aflions  before  men,  by 
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which  their  Faith  allures  them  they  chiefly  ftand  approved,  and  are  had  in  remembrance 
before  the  throne  of  God. 

He  exhorts  his  fon  “  not  to  dudy  revenge.”  But  how  far  he,  or  at  lead  they  about  him 
intend  to  follow  that  exhortation,  was  feen  lately  at  the  Hague,  and  by  what  attempts 
were  likewife  made  in  other  places.  How  implacable  they  would  be,  ic  will  be  wifdom 
and  our  fafety  to  believe  rather,  and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial.  And  it  will  concern  the 
multitude,  though  courted  here,  to  take  heed  how  they  feek  to  hide  or  colour  their  own 
ficklenefs  and  inftability  with  a  bad  repentance  of  their  well-doing,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  better  caufe ;  to  which  at  firft  fo  chearfully  and  confcientioufly  they  joined  them- 
felves. 

He  returns  again  to  extol  the  Church  of  England,  and  again  requires  his  fon  by  the  joint 
authority  of  “  a  Father  and  a  King,  not  to  let  his  heart  receive  the  lead  check  or  difaffedlion 
againd  it.”  And  not  without  caufe,  for  by  that  means  having  foie  influence  upon  the 
clergy,  and  they  upon  the  people,  “  after  long  fearch  and  many  difputes,”  he  could  not 
pofiibly  find  a  more  compendious  and  politic  way  to  uphold  and  fettle  tyranny,  than  by 
iubduing  fird  the  confcienoes  of  vulgar  men  with  the  infenfible  poifon  of  their  flavifh  doc¬ 
trine  :  for  then  the  body  andbefotted  mind  without  much  relu&ancy  was  likelied  to  admit 
the  yoke. 

He  commends  alfo  “  parliaments  held  with  freedom  and  with  honour.”  But  I  would  afk 
how  that  can  be,  while  he  only  mud  be  the  foie  free  perfon  in  that  number  ;  and  would 
have  the  power  with  his  unaccountable  denial  to  difhonour  them  by  rejecting  all  their 
counfels,  to  confine  their  law-giving  power,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  and 
to  change  at  his  pleafure  the  very  name  of  a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a  fadtion  ? 

The  conclufion  therefore  mud  needs  be  quite  contrary  to  what  he  concludes  ;  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  unhappy,  more  difhonourable,  more  unfafe  for  all,  than  when  a  wife, 
grave,  and  honourable  parliament  fhall  have  laboured,  debated,  argued,  confuked,  and, 
as  he  himfelf  fpeaks,  “  contributed”  for  the  public  good  all  their  counfels  in  common,  to  be 
then  frudrated,  difappointed,  denied  and  repulfed  by  the  Angle  whiff  of  a  negative,  from 
the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man  *,  nay,  to  be  bladed,  to  be  druck  as  mute  and  motionlefs  as 
a  parliament  of  tapedry  in  the  hangings  •,  or  elfe  after  all  their  pains  and  travel  to  be  dif- 
folved,  and  cad  away  like  fo  many  noughts  in  arithmetic,  unlefs  it  be  to  turn  the  O  of 
their  infignificance  into  a  lamentation  with  the  people,  who  had  fo  vainly  fent  them.  For 
this  is  not  “  to  enaft  all  things  by  public  confent,”  as  he  would  have  us  be  perfuaded,  this 
is  to  ena<5t  nothing  but  by  the  private  confent  and  leave  of  one  not  negative  tyrant ;  this  is 
mifchief  without  remedy,  a  difling  and  obdrufting  evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  out-let,  no 
paffage  through  :  grant  him  this,  and  the  parliament  hath  no  more  freedom  than  if  it  fate 
in  his  noofe,  which  when  he  pleafes  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of  his  negative, 
fhall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wiffi  of  Caligula  in  one  neck.  This  with  the  power 
of  militia  in  his  own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  edates,  and  the  prelates  to  enthrall  our 
confciences  either  by  fraud  or  force,  is  the  fum  of  that  happinefs  and  liberty  we  were  to 
look  for,  whether  in  his  own  reditution,  or  in  thefe  precepts  given  to  his  fon.  Which  un¬ 
avoidably  would  have  fet  us  in  the  fame  date  of  rnifery,  wherein  we  were  before  ;  and  have 
either  compelled  .us  to  fubmit  like  bond- flaves,  or  put  us  back  to  a  fecond  wandring  over 
that  horrid  wildernefs  of  diffraction  and  civil  Slaughter,  which,  not  without  the  drong  and 
miraculous  hand  of  God  addling  us,  we  have  meafured  out,  and  furvived.  Ana  who 
knows,  if  we  make  fo  flight  of  this  incomparable  deliverance,  which  God  hath  bedowed 
upon  us,  but  that  we  dial  1,  like  thofe  foolifh  Ifraelites,  who  depofed  God  and  Samuel  to 
fet  up  a  king,  “  cry  out”  one  day,  “  becaufe  of  our  king,”  which  we  have  been  mad 
upon-,  and  then  God,  as 'he  foretold  them,  will'. no  more  deliver  us. 

There  remains  now  but  little  more  of  his  difcourfe,  whereof  yet  to  take  a  fliort  view  will  not 
be  amifs.  His  words  make  femblance as  if  he  were  magnanimoufly  exerciung  himfelf,  and 
ffo  teaching  his  fon,  “  To  want  as  well  as  to  wear  a  crown  i”  and  would  feem  to  account  it 
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st  not. worth  taking  up  or  enjoying,  upon  fordid,  difhonourable,  and  irreligious  terms 
and  yet  to  his  very  laid  did  nothing  more  induftrioufly  than  drive  to  take  up  and  enjoy 
again  his  fequeftered  crown,  upon  the  mod  fordid,  difloyal,  difhonourable,  and  irreli¬ 
gious  terms,  not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  incorporating  with  the 
murderous  Irilh,  formerly  by  himfelf  declared  againft,  for  “  wicked  and  deteftable  rebels, 
odious  to  God  and  all  good  men.”  And  who  but  thofe  rebels  now,  are  the  chief  ftrength 
and  confidence  of  his  fon ;  while  the  prefbyter  Scot  that  woos  and  follicits  him,  is  pegleft- 
ed  and  put  off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to  him  fordid,  irreligious  and  difhonourable,  but 
the  Scottifh  and  prefbyterian. 

He  bids  his  fon  “  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety,  virtue,  and  honour,  and  he 
ihall  never  want  a  kingdom.”  Amd  I  fay,  people  of  England,  keep  ye  to  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ye  fhall  never  want  a  king.  Nay,  after  fuch  a  fair  deliverance  as  this,  with 
fo  much  fortitude  and  valour  fhewn  againft  a  tyrant,  that  people  that  fhould  feek  a  king, 
claiming  what  this  man  claims,  would  Ihew  themfelves  to  be  by  nature  flaves,  and  arrant 
beads  not  fit  for  that  liberty  which  they  cried  out  and  bellowed  for,  but  fitter  to  be  led 
back  again  into  their  old  bondage,  like  a  fort  of  clamouring  and  fighting  brutes,  broke 
loofe,  that  know  not  how  to  ufe  or  poffefs  the  liberty  which  they  fought  for. 

The  laft  fentence,  whereon  he  feems  to  venture  the  whole  weight  of  his  former  reafons 
and  argumentations,  cc  That  religion  to  their  God,  and  loyalty  to  their  king,  cannot  be 
parted,  without  the  fin  and  infelicity  of  a  people,”  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of 
Chrift,  that  “  No  man  can  ferve  two  mafters  but,  if  he  hold  to  the  one,  he  muft  re¬ 
ject  and  forfake  the  other.  If  God  then,  and  earthly  kings  be  for  the  moll  part  not  fe- 
veral  only,  but  oppofite  mafters,  it  will  as  oft  happen,  that  they  who  will  ferve  their  king 
muft  forfake  their  God  j  and  they  who  will  ferve  God,  muft  forfake  their  king  ;  which 
then  will  neither  be  their  fin,  nor  their  infelicity  •,  but  their  wifdom,  their  piety,  and  their 
true  happinefs  :  as  to  be  deluded  by  thefe  unfound  and  fubtle  oftentations  here,  would  be 
their  mifery. 

XXVIII.  Intitled  Meditations  upon  Death.. 

IT  might  be  well  thought  by  him  who  reads  no  further  than  the  title  of  this  laft  efTay, 
that  it  required  no  anfwer.  For  all  other  human  things  are  difputed,  and  will  be  va- 
rioufly  thought  of  to  the  world’s  end.  But  this  bufinefs  of  death  is  a  plain  cafe,  and  ad¬ 
mits  no  controverfy  :  in  that  centre  all  opinions  meet.  Neverthelefs,  fince  out  of  thofe 
few  mortifying  hours  that  fhould  have  been  intireft  to  themfelves,  and  moll  at  peace  from 
all  paffion  and  dilquiet,  he  can  afford  fpare  time  to  inveigh  bitterly  againft  that  juftice 
which  was  done  upon  him  •,  it  will  be  needful  to  fay  fomething  in  defence  of  thofe  pro¬ 
ceedings,  though  briefly,  in  regard  fo  much  on  this  fubjedt  hath  been  written  lately. 

It  happened  once,  as  we  find  in  Efdras  and  Jofephus,  authors  not  lefs  believed  than 
any  under  facred,  to  be  a  great  and  folemn  debate  in  the  court  of  Darius,  what  thing  was 
to  be  counted  ftrongeft  of  all  other.  Fie  that  could  refolve  this,  in  reward  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  wifdom,  fhould  be  clad  in  purple,  drink  in  gold,  fleep  in  a  bed  of  gold,  and  fit 
next  to  Darius.  None  but  they  who  doubtlefs  were  reputed  wife,  had  the  queftion  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them  :  who  after  fome  refpite  given  them  by  the  king  to  confider,  in 
full  affembly  of  all  his  lords  and  graveft  counfellors,  returned  feverally  what  they 
thought.  The  firft  held,  that  wine  was  ftrongeft,  another  that  the  king  was  ftrong¬ 
eft.  But  Zorobabel  prince  of  the  captive  Jews,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  being  one  of  them,  proved  women  to  be  ftronger  than  the  king  for  that  he 
himfelf  had  feen  a  concubine  take  his  crown  from  off  his  head  to  fet  it  upon  her 
own  :  and  others  befides  him  have  lately  feen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jeft.  Yet 
he  proved  on,  and  it  was  fo  yielded  by  the  king  himfelf,  and  all  his  fages,  that  neither 
wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king,  but  truth,  of  all  other  things  was  the  ftrongeft.  For 
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me,  though  neither  afked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives  fuch  rewards  to  wifdom,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
nounce  my  fentence  fomewhat  different  from  Zorobabel ;  and  fhall  defend,  that  either 
truth  and  juftice  are  all  one,  (for  truth  is  but  juftice  in  our  knowledge,  andjuflice  is  but 
truth  in  our  pradtice ;  ancf  indeed  he  fo  explains  himfelf,  in  faying  that  with  truth  is  no 
accepting  of  perfons,  which  is  the  property  of  juftice  :)  or  elfe  if  there  be  any  odds,  that 
juftice,  though  not  ftronger  than  truth,  yet  by  her  office  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit 
.more  ftrength  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  For  .truth  is  properly  no  more  than  contempla¬ 
tion  •,  and  her  utmoft  efficiency  is  but  teaching  :  but  juftice  in  her  very  eflence  is  all 
ftrength  and  activity  •,  and  hath  a  fword  put  into  her  hand,  to  ufe  againft  all  violence  and 
oppreffion  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  moft  truly,  who  accepts  no  perfon,  and  exempts  none 
from  the  feverity  of  her  ftroke.  She  never  fuffers  injury  to  prevail,  but  when  falf- 
hood  firft  prevails  over  truth  ;  and  that  alfo  is  a  kind  of  juftice  done  on  them  who  are 
fo  deluded.  Though  wicked  kings  and  tyrants  counterfeit  her  fword,  as  fome  did  that 
buckler,  fabled  to  fall  from  heaven  into  the  capitol,  yet  fhe  communicates  her  power  to 
none  but  fuch  as  like  herfelf  are  juft,  or  at  leaft  will  do  juftice.  For  it  were  extreme 
partiality  and  injuftice,  the  flat  denial  and  overthrow  of  herfelf,  to  put  her  own  au¬ 
thentic  fword  into  the  hand  of  an  unjuft  and  wicked  man,  or  fo  far  to  accept  and  exalt  one 
mortal  perfon  above  his  equals,  that  he  alone  fhall  have  the  punifning  of  all  other  men 
tranfgreffing,  and  not  receive  like  punifhment  from  men,  when  he  himfelf  fhall  be  found 
the  higheft  tranfgrefior. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  juftice,  above  all  other  things,  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
ftrongeft  :  fhe  is  the  ftrength,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  majefty  of  all  ages.  Truth 
herfelf  would  fubfcribe  to  this,  though  Darius  and  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  fhould 
deny.  And  if  by  fentence  thus  written,  it  were  my  happinefs  to  fet  free  the  minds  of  En- 
glifhmen  from  longing  to  return  poorly  under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from  which  the 
ftrength  and  fupreme  fword  of  juftice  hath  delivered  them,  I  fhall  have  done  a  work  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Zorobabel :  who  by  well  praifing  and  extolling  the  force  of  truth, 
in  that  contemplative  ftrength  conquered  Darius  ;  and  freed  his  country  and  the  people 
of  God  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Which  I  fhall  yet  not  defpair  to  do,  if  they  in 
this  land  whofe  minds  are  yet  captive,  be  but  as  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  the  ftrength  and 
fupremacy  of  juftice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confefs  the  ftrength  of  truth  :  or  let 
them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that,  and  they  will  foon  perceive  that  truth  refigns  all  her  out¬ 
ward  ftrength  to  juftice  :  juftice  therefore  muft  needs  be  ftrongeft,  both  in  her  own  and 
in  the  ftrength  of  truth.  But'  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatfoever  is  his  will  and  plea- 
fure,  and  notwithftanding  be  unaccountable  to  men,  then  contrary  to  this  magnified  wif¬ 
dom  of  Zorobabel,  neither  truth  nor  juftice,  but  the  king  is  ftrongeft  of  all  other  things : 
which  that  Perfian  monarch  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  all  his  pride  and  glory  durft  not  af- 
fume. 

Let  us  fee  therefore  what  this  king  hath  to  affirm,  why  the  fentence  of  juftice  and  the 
weight  of  that  fword  which  fhe  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  fhould  be  more  partial  to 
him  offending,  than  to  all  others  of  human  race.  Firft  he  pleads  that  “  no  law  of  God 
or  man  gives  to  fubjedts  any  power  of  judicature  without  or  againft  him.”  Which  afier- 
tion  fhall  be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  moft  untrue.  The  firft  exprefs  law  of  God  given 
to  mankind,  was  that  to  Noah,  as  a  law,  in  general,  to  all  the  fons  of  men.  And  by 
that  moft  ancient  and  univerfal  law,  “  Whofoever  lheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  fhall  his 
blood  be  fhed  *,”  we  find  here  no  exception.  If  a  king  therefore  do  this ;  to  a  king,  and 
that  by  men  alfo,  the  fame  fhall  be  done.  This  in  the  law  of  Moles,  which  came  next, 
feveral  times  is  repeated,  and  in  one  place  remarkably,  Numb.  xxxv.  “  Ye  fhall  take 
no  fatisfadfion  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  fhall  furely  be  put  to  death  :  the  land 
cannot  be  cleanfed  of  the  blood  that  is  fhed  therein,”  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  fhed 
it.  This  is  fo  fpoken  as  that  which  concerned  all  Ifrael,  not  one  man  alone,  to  fee  per¬ 
formed  }  and  if  no  fatisfadtion  were  to  be  taken,  then  certainly  no  exception.  Nay  the 
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king,  when  they  fhould  let  up  any,  was  to  obferve  the  whole  law,  and  not  only  to  fee 
it  done,  but  to  “  do  it ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,”  to 
dream  of  vain  and  reafonlefs  prerogatives  or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law  itfelf  muft 
needs  be  founded  in  unrighteoulnefs. 

And  were  that  true,  which  is  moft  falfe,  that  all  kings  are  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
it  were  yet  abfurd  to  think  that  the  anointment  of  God  fhould  be,  as  it  were,  a 
charm  againft  law,  and  give  them  privilege,  who  punifh  others,  to  fin  themfelves  unpu- 
nifhably.  The  high-prieft  was  the  Lord’s  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and  with  the 
fame  confecrated  oil :  yet  Solomon  had  put  to  death  Abiather,  had  it  not  been  for  other 
refpefts  than  that  anointment.  If  God  himfelf  fay  to  kings,  “  Touch  not  mine  anointed,’* 
meaning  his  chofen  people,  as  is  evident  in  that  pfalm,  yet  no  man  will  argue  thence, 
that  he  protects  them  from  civil  laws  if  they  offend  •,  then  certainly,  though  David  as 
a  private  man,  and  in  his  own  caufe,  feared  to  lift  his  hand  againft  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
much  lefs  can  this  forbid  the  law,  or  difarm  juftice  from  having  legal  power  againft  any 
king.  No  other  fupreme  magiftrate,  in  what  kind  of  government  foever,  lays  claim 
to  any  fuch  enormous  privilege  wherefore  then  fhould  any  king,  who  is  but  one  kind 
of  magiftrate,  and  fet  over  the  people  for  no  other  end  than  they  ? 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Mofes,  are  thofe  of  Chrift,  who  declares  pro* 
fefiedly  his  judicature  to  be  fpiritual,  abftradt  from  civil  managements,  and  therefore 
leaves  all  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and  way  of  government.  Yet  becaufe  the 
church  hath  a  kind  of  jurifdiftion  within  her  own  bounds,  and  that  alfo,  though  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  much  corrupted  and  plainly  turned  into  a  corporal  judicature,  yet  much  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  king  ;  it  will  be  firm  enough  and  valid  againft  him,  if  fubjedts,  by  the 
laws  of  church  alfo,  be  “  invefted  with  a  power  of  judicature”  both  without  and  againft 
their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by  them  acknowledged  “  next  and  immediately  un¬ 
der  Chrift  fupreme  head  and  governor.”  Theodofius  the  emperor  having  made  a  {laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Theffalonians  for  fedition,  but  too  cruelly,  was  excommunicated  to  his  face  by 
St.  Ambrofe,  who  was  his  fubjedt  ;  and  excommunion  is  the  utmoft  of  ecclefiaftical  ju¬ 
dicature,  a  fpiritual  putting  to  death.  But  this,  ye  will  fay,  was  only  an  example.  Read 
then  the  ftory,  and  it  will  appear,  both  that  Ambrofe  avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God, 
and  Theodofius  confeft  it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  fo  •,  “  and  that  the  law  of  God  was 
not  tc  be  made  void  in  him,  for  any  reverence  to  his  imperial  power.”  From  hence,, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I  fhall  pafs  into  our  own  land  of  Britain  and  fhow  that  fubjedts  here- 
have  exercifed  the  utmoft  of  fpiritual  judicature,  and  more  than  fpiritual  againft  their 
kings,  his  predeceffors.  Vortiger,  for  committing  inceft  with  his  daughter,  was  by  St. 
German,  at  that  time  his  fubject,  curfed  and  condemned  in  a  Britifh  council  about  the 
year  448  j  and  thereupon  foon  after  was  depofed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach 
of  oath,  and  the  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommunicated  and  curft,  with  all  his-  off- 
fpring,  by  Oudoceus  bifhop  of  Llandaff  in  full  fynod,  about  the  year  560 ;  and  not  re- 
ftored  till  lie  had  repented.  Morcant,  another  king  in  Wales,  having  Gain  Frioc  his  uncle, 
was  fain  to  come  in  perfon,  and  receive  judgment  from  the  fame  bifhop  and  his  clergy  ; 
who  upon  his  penitence  acquitted  him,  for  no  other  caufe  than  left  the  kingdom  fhould 
be  deftitute  of  a  fuccefibr  in  the  royal  line.  Theft  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  Britiih, 
and  epifcopal  church  ;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce,  or  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  What  power  afterward  of  depofing  kings,,  and  fo  confequendy  of  putting 
them  to  death,  was  afiumed  and  pradtifed  by  the  canon  law,.  I  omit,  as  a  thing  generally 
known.  Certainly,  if  whole  councils  of  the  Romifh  church  have  in  the  midft  of  their 
dimnefs  difcerned  fo  much  of  truth,  as  to  decree  at  Conftance,  and  at  Bafil,  and  many 
of  them  to  avouch  at  Trent  alfo,  that  a  council  is  above  the  pope,  and  may  judge  him, 
though  by  them  not  denied  to  be  the  vicar  of  Chrift,  we  in  cur  clearer  light  may  be 
aihamed  not  to  difcern  further,  that  a  parliament  is  by  all  equity  and  right  above  a  king, 
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and  may  judge  him,  whofe  rcafons  and  pretenfions  to  hold  of  God  only,  as  his  imme¬ 
diate  vicegerent,  we  know  how  far  fetched  they  are,  and  infufficient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  afk  a  volume  to  repeat  all  that  might  be  cited  in  this 
point  againft  him  from  all  antiquity.  In  Greece,  Oreftes  the  Son  of  Agamemnon,  and 
by  fucceflion  king  of  Argos,  was  in  that  country  judged  and  condemned  to  death  for 
killing  his  mother:  whence  efcaping,  he  was  judged  again,  though  a  ftranger,  before  the 
great  council  of  Areopagus  in  Athens.  And  this  memorable  ad  of  judicature,  was  the 
firft  that  brought  the  juftice  of  that  grave  fenate  into  fame  and  high  eftimation  over  all 
Greece  for  many  ages  after.  And  in  the  fame  city,  tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal  fen- 
tence  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  defcended  lineally  from  Her¬ 
cules,  efteemed  a  God.  among  them,  were  often  judged,  and  fometimes  put  to  death  by 
the  molt  juft  and  renowned  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  moft 
unequal  to  bind  his  fubjeds  by  any  law,  to  which  he  bound  not  himfelf.  In  Rome  the 
laws  made  by  Valerius  Publicola,  and  what  the  fenate  decreed  againft  Nero,  that  he 
fhould  be  judged,  and  punifhed  according  to  the  laws  of  their  anceftors,  and  what  in 
like  manner  was  decreed  againft  other  emperors,  is  vulgarly  known.  And  that  the  civil 
law  warrants  like  power  of  judicature  to  fubjeds  againft  tyrants,  is  written  clearly  by  the 
beft  and  famoufeft  civilians.  For  if  it  was  decreed  by  Tfieodofius,  and  ftands  yet  firm 
in  the  code  of  Juftinian,  that  the  law  is  above  the  emperor,  then  certainly  the  emperor 
being  under  law,  the  law  may  judge  him  ;  and  if  judge  him,  may  punifh  him,  proving 
tyrannous  :  how  elfe  is  the  law  above  him,  or  to  what  purpofe  ?  Thefe  are  necefiary  de¬ 
ductions ;  and  thereafter  hath  been  done  in  all  ages  and  kingdoms,  oftner  than  to  be 
here  recited. 

But  what  need  we  any  further  fearch  after  the  laws  of  other  lands,  for  that  which  is 
fo  fully  and  fo  plainly  fet  down  lawful  in  our  own?  Where  ancient  books  tell  us,- 
Bradon,  Fleta,  and  others,  that  the  king  is  under  law,  and  inferior  to,  his  court  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  that  although  his  place  “  to  do  juftice”  be  higheft,  yet  that  he  ftands  as  liable 
“  to  receive  juftice,”  as  the  meaneft  of  his  kingdom.  Nay,  Alfred  the  moft  worthy  king, 
and  by  fome  accounted  firft  abfolute  monarch  of  the  Saxons  here,  fo  ordained ;  as  is 
cited  out  of  an  ancient  law-book  called  “  the Mirror  ;”in  “  Rights  of  the  kingdom,  p.  3 1.” 
where  it  is  complained  on,  “  as  the  fovereign  abufe  of  all,”  that  “  the  king  fhould  be 
deemed  above  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  fubjed  to  it  by  his  oath.”  Of  which 
oath,  antiently  it  was  the  laft  claufe,  that  the  king  “  fhould  be  as  liable,  and  obedient  to  > 
fuffer  right,  as  others  of  his  people.”  And  indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  fenfelefs,  that  the 
king  fhould  be  accountable  to  every  petty  fuit  in  lefier  courts,  as  we  all  know  he  was, 
and  not  be  fubjed  to  the  judicature  of  parliament  in  the  main  matters  of  our  common 
fafety  or  deftrudion  ;  that  he  fhould  be  anfwerable  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  for  any 
wrong  done  to  a  private  perfon,  and  not;  anfwerable  in  court  of  parliament  for  deftroy- 
ing  the  whole  kingdom.  By  all  this,  and.-much'  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an  ar¬ 
gument  over-copious  rather  than  barren,  we  fee  it  manifeft  that  all  laws  both  of  God  ancf 
man  are  made  without  exemption  of  any  perfon  whomfcever  •,  and  that  if  kings  prefume 
to  over-top  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the  public  good,  they  are  by  law  to  be  reduced' 
into  order ;  and  that  can  no  way  be  more  juftly,  than  by  thofe  who  exalted  them  to  that 
high  place.  For  who  fhould  better  understand  their  own  laws,  and  when  they  are  tranl- 
greft,  than  they  who  are  governed  by  them,,  and  whofe  confent  firft  made  them  ?  And 
who  can  have  more  right-  to  take  knowledge  of  things  done  within  a  free  nation,  than  they 
within  themfelves  ? 

Thofe  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fiipremacy  we  fwore,  not  to  his  perfon,  but  as 
it  was  inverted  with  his  authority  *,  and  his  authority  was  by  the  people  firft  given  him 
conditionally,  in  law,  and  under  law,  and  under  oath  alfo  for  the  kingdom’s  good,  and 
not  otherwife ;  the  oaths  then  were  interchanged,  and  mutual  j  flood  and  fell  together 
he  fwore  fidelity  to  histruft;  not  as  a  deluding  ceremony,  but  as.  a  real  condition  of 
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their  admitting  him  for  king ;  and  the  conqueror  himfelf  fwore  it  oFtner  than  at  his 
crowning  :  they  fwore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  perfon  in  that  trufl.  There  was  no  rea- 
fon  why  the  kingdom  fhould  be  further  bound  by  oaths  to  him,  than  he  by  his  corona¬ 
tion  oath  to  us,  which  he  hath  every  way  broken  :  and  having  broken,  the  ancient  crown- 
oath  of  Alfred  above-mentioned,  conceals  not  his  penalty. 

As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no  difcreet  perfon  can  imagine  it 
fhould  bind  us  to  him  in  any  flridter  fenfe  than  thofe  oaths  formerly.  The  adts  of  hofli- 
lity  which  we  received  from  him,  were  no  fuch  dear  obligements  that  we  fhould  owe 
him  more  fealty  and  defence  for  being  our  enemy,  than  we  could  before  when  we  took 
him  only  for  a  king.  They  were  accufed  by  hinv  and  his  party  to  pretend  liberty  and 
reformation,  but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to  make  themfelves  great,  and  to  deftroy 
the  king’s  perfon  and  authority.  For  which  reafon  they  added  that  third  article,  teflify- 
ing  to  the  world,  that  as  they  were  refolved  to  endeavour  firfl  a  reformation  in  the  church, 
to  extirpate  prelacy,  to  preferve  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  fo  they  intended,  fo  far  as  it  might  confifl  with  the  prefervation  and  defence  of 
■thefe,  to  preferve  the  king’s  perfon  and  authority ;  but  not  otherwife.  As  far  as  this 
comes  to,  they  covenant  and  fwear  in  the  fixth  article,  to  preferve  and  defend  the 
pe'rfons  and  authority  of  one  another,  and  all  thofe  that  enter  into  that  league  ;  fo 
that  this  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the  king’s  perfon,  but  gives  to 
all  as  much  defence  and  prefervation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  their 
own  perfons,  and  no  more  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  order  and  fubordination  to  thofe 
main  ends  for  which  we  live  and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  in  fociety  either  chriflian,  or 
at  lead:  human.  But  if  the  covenant  were  made  abfolute,  to  preferve  and  defend  any  one 
whomfoever,  without  refpedl  had,  either  to  the  true  religion,  or  thofe  other  fuperior 
things  to  be  defended  and  preferved  however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
covenant  was  rather  a  mod:  foolifh,  hafly,  and  unlawful  vow,  than  a  deliberate  and 
well-weighed  covenant ;  fwearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way  to  be  folved 
or  reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be  kept  ;  as  firfl  offending  againfl  the  law  of 
God,  to  vow  the  abfolute  prefervation,  defence,  and  maintaining  of  one  man,  though 
in  his  fins  and  offences  never  fo  great  and  heinous  againfl  God  or  his  neighbour ;  and 
to  except  a  perfon  from  juflice,  whereas  his  law  excepts  none.  Secondly,  it  offends 
againfl  the  law  of  this  nation,  wherein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  receiving  juflice, 
and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not  differenced  from  the  meanefl  fubjebl.  Laftly,  it  con- 
tradidls  and  offends  againfl  the  covenant  itfelf,  which  vows  in  the  fourth  article  to  bring 
to  open  trial  and  condign  punifhment  all  thofe  that  fhall  be  found  guilty  of  fuch  crimes 
and  delinquencies,  whereof  the  king  by  his  own  letters  and  other  undeniable  teflimonies 
not  brought  to  light  till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted  to  be  the  chief  aftor  in  what 
they  thought  him,  at  the  time  of  taking  that  covenant,  to  be  over-ruled  only  by  evil 
counfellors ;  and  thofe,  or  whomfoever  they  fhould  difcover  to  be  principal,  they  vowed 
to  try,  “  either  by  their  own  fupreme  judicatories,”  (for  fo  even  then  they  called  them,) 
“  or  by  others  having  power  from  them  to  that  effedl.”  So  that  to  have  brought  the 
king  to  condign  punifhment  hath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would  have  broke  the 
covenant  to  have  faved  him  from  thofe  judicatories,  which  both  nations  declared  in  that 
covenant  to  be  fupreme  againfl  any  perfon  whatfoever.  And  if  the  covenant  fwore 
otherwife  to  preferve  him  than  in  the  prefervation  of  true  religion  and  our  liberties, 
againfl  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet  in  refolution  to  his  dying  day,  and  now 
alter  death  flill  fights  againfl  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant  was  better  broken,  than  he 
faved.  And  God  hath  teflified  by  all  propitious  and  evident  figns,  whereby  in  thefe  latter 
times  he  is  wont  to  teflify  what  pleafes  him,  that  fuch  a  folemn  and  for  many  ages 
unexampled  adl  of  due  punifhment,  was  no  mockery  of  juflice,  but  a  mofl  grateful  and 
weil-pleafmg  facrifice.  Neither  was  it  to  cover  their  Perjury,  as  he  accufes,  but  to  un¬ 
cover  his  perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coronation.  i 
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The  reft  of  his  difcourfe  quite  forgets  the  title  ;  and  turns  his  meditations  upon  death 
into  obloquy  and  bitter  vehemence  againft  his  “  Judges  and  Accufers  imitating  therein, 
not  our  Saviour,  but  his  grandmother  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  as  alfo  in  the  moft  of  his 
other  fcruples,  exceptions  and  evafions ;  and  from  whom  he  fcems  to  have  learnt,  as  it 
were  by  heart,  or  elfe  by  kind,  that  which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  moft  virtu¬ 
ous,  moft  manly,  moft  chriftian,  and  moft  martyr-like,  both  of  his  words  and  fpeeches 
here,  and  of  his  anfwers  and  behaviour  at  his  trial. 

“  It  is  a  lad  fate,”  he  faith,  “  to  have  his  enemies  both  accufers,  parties,  and  judges.” 
Sad  indeed,  but  no  fufficient  plea  to  acquit  him  from  being  fo  judged.  For  what  male¬ 
factor  might  not  fometimes  plead  the  like  ?  If  his  own  crimes  have  made  all  men 
his  enemies,  who  elfe  can  judge  him  ?  They  of  the  powder-plot  againft  his  father,  might 
as  well  have  pleaded  the  fame.  Nay,  at  the  refurreCtion  it  may  as  well  be  pleaded,  that 
the  faints  who  then  lhall  judge  the  world,  are  “  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and 
accufers.” 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  his  own  defence,  that  he  undertakes  an  unmeafurable 
talk  to  befpeak  “  the  Angular  care  and  protection  of  God  over  all  kings,”  as  being  the 
greateft  patrons  of  law,  juftice,  order,  and  religion  on  earth.  But  what  patrons  they  be, 
God  in  the  fcripture  oft  enough  hath  expreft  •,  and  the  earth  itfelf  hath  too  long  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  their  injuftice,  diforder,  and  irreligion.  I  herefore  “  to  bind  their 
kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  Iron,”  is  an  honour  belonging  to  his  faints ; 
not  to  build  Babel,  which  was  Nimrod's  work,  the  firft  king,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  kingdom  was  Babel,  but  to  deftroy  it,  efpecially  that  fpiritual  Babel  :  and  firft  to 
overcome  thofe  European  kings,  which  receive  their  power,  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
beaft ;  and  are  counted  no  better  than  his  ten  horns.  “  Thefe  lhall  hate  the  great  whore,” 
and  yet  “  lhall  give  their  kingdoms  to  the  beaft  that  carries  her ;  they  lhall  commit  for¬ 
nication  with  her,”  and  yet  “  fhall  burn  her  with  fire,”  and  yet  “  lhall  lament  the  fall 
of  Babylon,”  where  they  fornicated  with  her. 

Thus  lhall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in  all  their  doings,  until  at 
laft,  “  joining  their  armies  with  the  beaft,”  whofe  power  firft  railed  them,  they  lhall  pe~ 
rilh  with  him  by  the  “  King  of  Kings,”  againft  whom  they  have  rebelled  ;  and  fc‘  the 
fowls  lhall  eat  their  flelh.”  This  is  their  doom  written,  and  the  utmoft  that  we  find  con¬ 
cerning  them  in  thefe  latter  days  *,  which  we  have  much  more  caufe  to  believe,  than 
his  unwarranted  revelation  here,  prophefying  what  lhall  follow  after  his  death,  with  the 
ipirit  of  enmity,  not  of  St.  John. 

He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  good  Succefs  which  God  hath  vouch?- 
fafed  us.  We  meafure  not  our  caufe  by  our  fuccefs,  but  our  fuccefs  by  our  caufe.  Yetr 
certainly  in  a  good  caufe,  fuccefs  is  a  good  confirmation ;  for  God  hath  promiled  it  to 
good  men  almoft  in  every  leaf  of  fcripture.  If  it  argue  not  for  us,  we  are  fure  it  argues- 
not  againft  us  •,  but  as  much  or  more  for  us,  than  ill  fuccefs  argues  for  them  ^  for  to  the 
wicked  God  hath  denounced  ill  fuccefs  in  all  that  they  take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  thofe  “  fofter  tempers,”  as  he  calls  them,  and  lefs  advantaged  by 
his  ruin,  that  their  confciences  do  already”  gripe  them.  *Tis  true,  there  be  a  fort  of 
moody,  hot-brained,  and  always  unedified  confciences  ;  apt  to  engage  their  leaders  inter- 
great  and  dangerous  affairs  pad  retirement,  and  then  upon  a  fudden  qualm  and  fwim- 
ing  of  their  confcience,  to  betray  them  bafely  in  the  midft  of  what  was  chiefly  under¬ 
taken  for  their  fakes.  Let  fuch  men  never  meet  with  any  faithful  parliament  to  hazard 
for  them  ;  never  with  any  noble  fpirit  to  conduct  and  lead  them  out,  but  let  them  live 
and  die  in  fervile  condition  and  their  fcrupulous  queafinefs,  if  no  inftrudlion  will  confirm 
them.  Others  there  be  in  whofe  confciences  the  lofs  of  gain,  and  thofe  advantages  they 
hoped  for,  hath  fprung  a  fudden  leak.  Thefe  are  they  that  cry  out,  the  Covenant" 
broken!  and  to  keep  it  better.  Aide  back  into  neutrality,  or  join  adlually  with  ineendia 
ries  and  malignants.  But  God  hath  eminently  begun  to  punifh  thole,  firft,  in  Scotland, 
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then  in  Ulfter,  who  have  provoked  him  with  the  moft  hateful  kind  of  mockery, 
to  break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of  drifted:  keeping  it  *,  and  hath  fubjefted  them  to 
thofe  malignants,  with  whom  they  fcrupled  not  to  be  aflfociates.  In  God  therefore  we 
fhall  not  fear  what  their  falfe  fraternity  can  do  againft  us. 

He  feeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  fuccefs  into  our  fin.  But  might  call 
to  mind  that  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  thofe  alfo,  who  “  when  God  flew  them,  then  fought 
him  yet  did  but  “  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  lyed  to  him  with  their  tongues  9 
for  their  heart  was  not  right  with  him.”  And  there  was  one  who  in  the  time  of  his  af¬ 
fliction  trefpafied  more  againft  God  :  “  This  was  that  king  Ahaz.” 

He  glories  much  in  the  forgivenefs  of  his  enemies  •,  fo  did  his  grandmother  at  her 
death.  Wife  men  would  fooner  have  believed  him,  had  he  not  fo  often  told  us  fo.  But 
he  hopes  to  ered  “  the  trophies  of  his  charity  over  usd’  And  trophies  of  charity  no  doubt 
will  be  as  glorious  as  trumpets  before  the  alms  of  hypocrites  ;  and  more  efpecially  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  fuch  an  afpiring  charity  as  offers  in  his  prayer  to  (hare  vidory  with  God’s  com- 
pafflon,  which  is  over  all  his  works.  Such  prayers  as  thefe  may  perhaps  catch  the  people, 
as  was  intended  1  but  how  they  pleafe  God,  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though  prayed  in  fe- 
cret,  much  lefs  written  to  be  divulged.  Which  perhaps  may  gain  him  after  death  a  fhort, 
contemptible,  and  foon  fading  reward ;  not  what  he  aims  at,  to  ftir  the  conftancy  and 
folid  firmnefs  of  any  wife  man,  or  to  unfettle  the  confcience  of  any  knowing  chriftian,  if  he 
could  ever  aim  at  a  thing  fo  hopelefs,  and  above  the  genius  of  his  Cleric  elocution,  but 
to  catch  the  worthlefs  approbation  of  an  inconftant,  irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble. 
The  reft,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  fome  error,  lefs  than  fatal,  hath  for 
the  time  milled,  on  this  fide  forcery  orobduration,  may  find  the  grace  and  good  guidance 
to  bethink  themfelves  and  recover. 
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D  E  FEN  C  E 

OF  THE 

PEOPLE  of  ENGLAND, 

In-  ANSWER  to 

Salmasius’s  DEFENCE  of  the  KING* 


The  Preface; 

ALTHOUGH  I  fear,  left,  if  in  defending  the  people  of  England,  I  Ihould  be 
as  copious  in  words,  and  empty  of  matter,  as  moft  men  think  Salmafius  has 
been  in  his  defence  of  the  king,  I  might  feem  to  deferve  juftly  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  verbofe  and  filly  defender  •,  yet  fince  no  man  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  make 
fo  much  hafte,  though  in  the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  fubjebt,  as  not  to  premife 
fome  introduction  at  leaft,  according  as  the  weight  of  the  fubjeCt  requires ;  if  I  take  the 
fame  courfe  in  handling  almoft  the  greateft  fubjedl  that  ever  was  (without  being  too  te¬ 
dious  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two  things,  which  indeed  I  earneftly  defire :  the 
one,  not  to  be  at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  moft  noble  caufe,  and  moft 
worthy  to  be  recorded  to  all  future  ages :  the  other,  that  I  may  appear  to  have  avoided 
myfelf,  that  frivoloufnefs  of  matter,  and  redundancy  of  words,  which  I  blame  in  my  an- 
tagonift.  For  I  am  about  to  difcourfe  of  matters,  neither  inconliderable  nor  common, 
but  how  a  moft  potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given 
a  Ihock  to  its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleafure,  was  at  laft  fubdued 
in  the  field  by  his  own  fubje&s,  who  had  undergone  a  long  fiavery  under  him  ;  how  af¬ 
terwards  he  was  call  into  prifon,  and  when  he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions, 
to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally  by  the  fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  I  ftiall  likewife  re¬ 
late  (which  will  much  conduce  to  the  eafing  men’s  minds  of  a  great  fuperftition)  by  what: 
right,  efpecially  according  to  our  law,  this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  thefe  matters 
tranfa&ed  ;  and  fhall  eafily  defend  my  valiant  and  worthy  countrymen  (who  have  ex¬ 
tremely  well  deferved  of  all  fubjebts  and  nations  in  the  world)  from  the  molt  wicked  ca¬ 
lumnies  both  of  domeftic  and  foreign  railers,  and  efpecially  from  the  reproaches  of  this 
moft  vain  and  empty  fophifter,  who  fets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  the  reft.  For 
what  king’s  majefty  fitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  fhone  lb  brightly,  as  that  of  the 

*  This  tranflation  of  the  author’s  “  Defenfio  pro  populo  Anglicano,”  Mr.  TclanA  afcribes  to  Mr.  Walhing- 
ton,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple. 
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people  of  England  then  did,  when  fhaking  off  that  old  fuperftition,  which  had  prevailed 
a  longtime,  they  gave  judgment  upon  the  king  himfeif,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who 
had  been  their  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws,  (who  alone  of  all  mortals 
challenged  to  himfeif  impunity  by  a  divine  right)  and  fcrupled  not  to  inflibt  the  fame  pun- 
ifhment  upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  infiidted  upon  any  other  ?  But 
why  do  I  mention  thefe  things  as  performed  by  the  people,  which  aimoft  open  their  voice 
themfelves,  and  teftify  the  prefence  of  God  throughout  ?  who,  as  often  as  it  feems  good 
to  his  infinite  wifdom,  ufes  to  throw  down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  exalting  themfelves 
above  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family. 
By  his  manifeft  impulfe  being  fet  on  work  to  recover  our  almofl  loft  liberty,  following  him 
as  our  guide,  and  adoring  the  imprefles  of  his  divine  power  manifefted  upon  all  occafions, 
we  went  on  in  no  obfcure,  but  an  illuftrious  pafiage,.  pointed.out  and  made  plain  to  us  by 
God  himfeif.  Which  things,  if  1  fhould  fo  much  as  hope  by  any  diligence  or  ability  of 
mine,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  t'ifcourfe  of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  them  fo  to  writing,  as 
that  perhaps  ab  n  itb  ns  and  all  ages  may  read  them,  it  would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in  me. 
For  what  ftile  can  be  auguft  and  magnificent  enough,  what  man  has  parts  fufficient  to  un¬ 
dertake  fo  great  a  tafk  ?  Since  we  find  by  experience,  that  in  fo  many  ages  as  are  gone  over 
the  world,  there  has  been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found,  who  has  been  able  worthily  to 
recount  the  adticns  of  great  heroes,  and  potent  ftates  •,  can  any  man  have  fo  good  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  own  talents,  as  to  think  himfeif  capable  to  reach  thefe  glorious  and  wonderful 
works  of  Almighty  God,  by  any  language,  by  any  ftile  of  his  ?  Which  enterprise,  though - 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by  their 
authority  to  undertake,  and  would  have  it  be  my  bufinefs  to  vindicate  with  my  pen  again  ft 
envy  and  calumny  (which  are  proof  againft  arms)  thofe  glorious  performances  of  theirs 
(whofe  opinion  of  me  I  take  as  a  very  great  honour  that  they  fhould  pitch  upon  me  before 
others  to  be  ferviceable  in  this  kind  to  thofe  moft  valiant  deliverers  of  my  native  country  j 
and  true  it  is,  that  from  my  very  youth,  I  have  been  bent  extremely  upon  fuch  fort 
of  ftudies,  as  inclined  me,  if  not  to  do  great  things  myfelf,.  a-t  leaft  to  celebrate  thofe  that 
did)  yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  fuch  advantages,  I  have  recourfe  to  the  divine af- 
fiftance  ;  and  invoke  the  great  and  holy  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  that  I  may  as 
fubftantially,  and  as  truly,  difcourfe  and  refute  the  faucinefs  and  lyes  of  this  foreign  de- 
clamator,  as  our  noble  generals  pioufly  and  fuccefsfully  by  force  of  arms  broke  the  king’s 
pride,  and  his  unruly  domineering,  and  afterwards  put  an  end,  to  both  by  inflicting  a  me¬ 
morable  punifhment  upon  himfeif,  and  as  thoroughly  as  a  Angle  perfon  did  with-eafe  but 
of  late  confute  and  confound  the  king  himfeif,  rifing  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  and  re¬ 
commending  himfeif  to  the  people  in  a  book  publifned  after  his  death,  with  new.  artifices 
and  allurements  of  words  and  exprefiions.  Which  antagonift  of  mine,  though  he  be  a 
foreigner,  and,  though  he  deny  it  a  thoufand  times  ova*,  but  a  poor  grammarian ;  yet 
net  contented  with  the  falary  due  to  him  in  that  capacity,  chofe  to  turn  a  pragmatical  cox¬ 
comb  •,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  ftate-affairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  ftate  :  tho9 
he  brings  along  with  him  neither  modefty,  nor  underftanding,  norany  other  qualification 
requifite  in  fo  great  an  arbitrator,  but  faucinefs,  and  a  little  grammar-only.  Indeed  if  he 
had  publifhed  here,  and  in  Englifh,  the  fame  things  as  he- has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  fuch 
as  it  is,  I  think  no  man  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  return  an  anfwer  to 
them,  but  would  partly  defpife  them  as  common,  and  exploded  over  and  over  already, 
and  partly  abhor  them  as  fordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be  endured  even  by  the 
moft  abjeft  of  flaves :  nay,  men  that  have  fided  with  the  king,  would,  have  had  thefe 
thoughts  of  his  book.  But  fince  he  has  fwoln  it  to  a  confiderable  bulk,  and  difperfed 
it. amongft  foreigners,  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  our  affairs  and  conftitution  •,  it  is  St 
that  they  who  rniftake  them,  fhould  be  better  informed  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  fo  very  forward 
to  fpeak  ill  of  others,  fhould  be  treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be  afked,  why  we  did  not 
then  attack  him  fooner,  why  we  buffered  him  to  triumph  fo  long,  and  pride  himfeif  in  our 
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Tilenoe  ?  For  others  I  am  not  to  anfwer  ;  for  myfelfl  can  boldly  fay,  That  1  had  neither 
words  nor  arguments  long  to  feek  for  the  defence  of  fo  goodacaufe,  if  I  had  enjoyed  fuch 
a  meafuie  of  health,  as  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  writing.  And  being  but  weak, 
in  body,  I  am  forced  to  write  by  piece-meal,  and  break  off  almoft  every  hour,  though 
the  fubjeft  be  fuch  as  requires  an  unintermitted  ftudy  and  intenfenefs  of  mind.  But 
though  this  bodily  indifpofition  may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  fetting  forth  the  juft:  praifes 
of  my  molt  worthy  countrymen,  who  have  been  the  faviours  oi  their  native  country,  and 
whole  exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  already  famous  all  the  world  over ;  yet  I  hope 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  inlolence  of  this  filly  little  fcho- 
lar,  and  from  that  faucy  tongue  of  his,  at  leaft.  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  cafe, 
if  flavery  fhould  find  what  to  fay  for  itfelf,  and  liberty  be  mute  :  and  if  tyrants  fhould 
find  men  to  plead  for  them,  and  they  that  can  mafter  and  vanquifh  tyrants,  fhould  not  be 
able  to  find  advocates.  And  it  were  a  deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  the  reafon  mankind  is 
endued  withal,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  fhould  not  furnifh  more  arguments  for  men’s 
prefervation,  for  their  deliverance,  and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for 
making  them  equal  to  one  another,  than  for  their  oppreffion,  and  for  their  utter  ruin  un¬ 
der  the  domineering  power  of  one  fingle  perfon.  Let  me  therefore  enter  upon  this  noble 
caufe  with  a  chearfulnefs,  grounded  upon  this  afllirance.  That  my  adverfary’s  caufe  is 
maintained  by  nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  whereas  mine  has 
light,  truth,  reafon,  the  pradtice  and  the  learning  of  the  beft  ages  of  the  world,  of  its 
fide. 

But  now,  having  faid  enough  for  an  introduction,  fince  we  have  to  do  with  critics  ;  let 
us  in  the  firft  place  confider  the  title  of  this  choice  piece :  “  Defenfio  Regia  pro  Car. 
Primo,  ad  Car.  Secundum  :  A  Royal  Defence  (or  the  king’s  defence)  for  Charles  the  Firft:, 
to  Charles  the  Second.”  You  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  whoever  you  are  ;  to 
plead  the  father’s  caufe  before  his  own  fon  :  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  carry  it.  But  I 
fummon  you,  Salmafius,  who  heretofore  fculked  under  a  wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no 
name  at  all,  to  appear  before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  where  perhaps 
you  may  not  hear  thofe  little  applaufes,  which  you  ufe  to  be  fo  fond  of  in  your  fchool. 
But  why  this  royal  defence  dedicated  to  the  king’s  own  fon  ?  We  need  not  put  him  to  the 
torture ;  he  confeffes  why.  “  At  the  king’s  charge,”  fays  he.  O  mercenary  and  chargeable 
advocate  !  could  you  not  afford  to  write  a  defence  for  Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  been  the  belt  of  kings,  to  Charles  the  fon,  the  moft  indigent  of  all  kings, 
but  it  muff  be  at  the  poor  king’s  own  charge  ?  But  though  you  are  a  knave,  you  would 
not  make  yourfelf  ridiculous,  in  calling  it  the  king’s  defence  •,  for  you  having  fold  it,  it 
is  no  longer  yours,  but  the  king’s  indeed  :  who  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred 
Jacobuffes,  a  great  fum  for  a  poor  king  to  difburfe.  I  know  very  well  what  I  fay  :  and  it 
is  well  enough  known  who  brought  the  gold,  and  the  purfe  wrought  with  beads :  We 
know  who  faw  you  reach  out  greedy  lifts,  under  pretence  of  embracing  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lain,  who  brought  the  prefent,  but  indeed  to  embrace  the  prefent  itfelf,  and  by  accepting 
it  to  exhauft  almoft  all  the  king’s  treafury. 

But  now  the  man  comes  himfelf,  the  door  creaks  •,  the  adtor  comes  upon  the  ftage. 

In  filence  now,  and  with  attention  wait, 

That  ye  may  learn  what  th’  Eunuch  has  to  prate.  Terent. 

For  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  he  bluffers  more  than  ordinary.  “  A  horrible 
meffage  had  lately  ftruck  our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinous  wound  con¬ 
cerning  a  parricide  committed  in  England  in  the  perfon  of  a  king,  by  a  wicked  confpi- 
racy  of  facrilegious  men.”  Indeed  that  horrible  meffage  muft  either  have  had  a  much 
longer  fword  than  that  which  Peter  drew,  or  thofe  ears  muft  have  been  of  a  wonderful 
length,  that  it  could  wound  at  fuch  a  diftance  ;  for  it  could  not  fo  much  as  in  the  leaft 
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offend  any  ears  but  thofe  of  an  afs.  For  what  harm  is  it  to  you,  that  are  foreigners  ? 
Are  any  of  you  hurt  by  it,  if  we  amongft  ourfelves  put  our  own  enemies,  our  own 
traitors  to  death,  be  they  commoners,  noblemen,  or  kings  ?  Do  you,  Salmafius,  let  alone 
what  does  not  concern  you  :  for  I  have  a  horrible  mdlage  to  bring  of  you  too  ;  which 
I  am  miftaken  if  it  ftrike  not  a  more  heinous  wound  into  the  ears  of  ail  grammarians  and 
critics,  provided  they  have  any  learning  and  delicacy  in  them,  to  wit,  your  crouding  fo 
many  barbarous  expreffions  together  in  one  period  in  the  perfon  of  (Ariftarchus)  a  gram¬ 
marian  •,  and  that  fo  great  a  critic  as  you,  hired  at  the  king’s  charge  to  write  a  defence  of 
the  king  his  father,  fliould  not  only  fet  fo  fulfome  a  preface  before  it,  much  like  thofe  la¬ 
mentable  ditties  that  ufed  to  be  fung  at  funerals,  and  which  can  move  ccmpaffion  in  none 
but  a  coxcomb;  but  in  the  very  firft  fentence  fliould  provoke  your  readers  to  laughter 
with  fo  many  barbarifms  all  at  once.  “  Perfona  Regis,”  you  cry.  Where  do  you  find  any 
fuch  Latin  ?  Or  are  you  telling  us  fome  tale  or  other  of  a  Perkin  Warbec,  who  taking 
upon  him  the  perfon  of  a  king,  has,  forfooth,  committed  fome  horrible  paricide  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Which  expreffion,  though  dropping  care  lefty  from  your  pen,  has  more  truth  in  it 
than  you  are  aware  of.  For  a  tyrant  is  but  like  a  king  upon  a  ftage,  a  man  in  a  vizor,, 
and  a  fling  the  part  of  a  king  in  a  play  ;  he  is  not  really  a  king.  But  as  for  thefe  Gallicifms, 
that  are  fo  frequent  in  your  book,  I  won’t  lafh  you  for  them  myfelf,  for  I  am  not  at 
leifure  ;  but  fhall  deliver  you  over  to  your  fellow-grammarians,  to  be  laught  to  fcorn  and 
whipt  by  them.  W7hat  follows  is  much  more  heinous,  that  what  was  decreed  by  our  fu- 
preme  magiftrates  to  be  done  to  the  king,  fhould  be  faid  by  you  to  have  been  done  “  by  a 
wicked  conspiracy  of  facrilegious  perfons.”  Have  you  the  impudence,  you  rogue,  to  talk 
at  this  rate  of  the  afls  and  decrees  of-  the  chief  magiftrates  of  a  nation,  that  lately  was  a 
moft  potent  kingdom,  and  is  now  a  more  potent  commonwealth  ?  Whofe  proceedings  no 
king  ever  took  upon  him  by  word  of  mouth,  or  otherwife  to  vilify  and  fet  at  nought. 
The  illuftrious  ftates  of  Holland  therefore,  the  genuine  off-fpring  of  thofe  deliverers  of 
their  country,  have  defervedly  by  their  edict  condemned  to  utter  darknefs  this  Defence  of: 
tyrants,  fo  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations ;  the  author  of  which,  every  free  ftate 
ought  to  forbid  their  country,  or  to  banifh  out  of  it ;  and  that  ftate  particularly  that  feeds 
with  aftipend  fo  ungrateful  and  fo  favage  an  enemy  to  their  commonwealth,  whofe  very 
fundamentals,  and  the  caufes  of  their  becoming  a  free  ftate,  this  fellow  endeavours  to 
undermine  as  well  as  ours,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  to  fu’overt  both  ;  loading  with 
calumnies  the  moft  worthy  affertors  of  liberty  there,  under  our  names.  Confider  with 
yourfelves,  ye  moft  illuftrious  ftates  of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  it  was  that  put 
this  affertor  of  kingly  power  upon  fetting  pen  to  paper  ?  who  it  was,  that  but  lately  be¬ 
gan  to  play  Rex  in  your  country  ?  what  counfels  were  taken,  what  endeavours  ufed,  and 
what  difturbances  enfued  thereupon  in  Holland  ?  and  to  what  pafs  things  might  have  been 
brought  by  this  time  ?  Flow  flavery  and  a  new  mafter  were  ready  prepared  for  you ;  and 
how  near  expiring  that  liberty  of  yours,  afferted  and  vindicated  by  fo  many  years  war  and 
toil,  would  have  been  ere  now,  if  it  had  not  taken  breath  again  by  the  timely  death  of  a 
certain  rafn  young  Gentleman.  But  our  author  begins  to  ftrut  again,  and  to  feign  wonder- 
iul  tragedies  *,  “  Whomfoever  this  dreadful  news  reached  (to  wit,  the  news  of  Salmaftus’s 
pmicidial  barbarifms)  all  of  a  fudden,  as  if  they  had  been  ftruck  with  lightning,  their 
hair  ftcod  an  end,  and  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  ”  Which  let  natu¬ 
ral  philofophers  take  notice  of  (for  this  fecret  in  nature  was  never  difcovered  before)  that 
lightning  makes  mens  hair  ftand  on  end.  But  who  knows  not  that  little  effeminate  minds 
are  apt  to  be  amazed  at  the  news  of  any  extraordinary  great  adlion  ;  and  that  then  they 
fhew  themfeives  to  be,  what  they  really  were  before,  no  better  than  fo  many  ftocks  ? 
“  Some  could  not  refrain  from  tears  fome  little  women  at  court,  I  fuppofe,  or  if  there 
be  any  more  effeminate  than  they,  of  whofe  number  Salmafius  himfelf  being  one,  is  by  a 
new  Mctamorphcfis  become  a  fountain  near  a  kin  to  his  name  (Salmacis)  and  with  his 
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counterfeit  flood  of  tears  prepared  overnight,  endeavours  to  emafcul'ate  generous  minds : 

I  advife  therefore,  and  wifh  them  to  have  a  care  •, 

- Infamis  ne  quern  male  fortibus  undis 

Salmacis  enervet. — 

- Ne,  fi  vir  cum  venerit,  exeat  inde 

Semivir,  &  tadtis  lubito  mollefcat  in  undis. 

Abftain,  as  manhood  you  efteem. 

From  Salmacis’  pernicious  ftream  : 

If  but  one  moment  there  you  flay, 

Too  dear  you’ll  for  your  bathing  pay. — • 

Depart  nor  man  nor  woman,  but  a  fight 
Difgracing  both,  a  loath’d  hermaphrodite. 

“  They  that  had  more  courage”  (which  yet  he  exprefles  in  miferable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he 
could  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  of  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper  words)  “  were  fet 
on  fire  with  indignation  to  that  degree,  that  they  could  hardly  contain  themfelVes.”  Thofe 
furious  Hedtors  we  value  not  of  a  rufh.  We  have  been  accuftomed  to  rout  fuch  bullies  in 
the  field  with  a  true  fober  courage  ;  a  courage  becoming  men  that  can  contain  themfelves, 
and  are  in  their  right  wits.  “  There  were  none  that  did  not  curfe  the  authors  of  fo  horrible 
a  villany.”  But  yet,  you  fay,  their  tongues  clove  to  the  roof  of  theif  mouths  ;  and  it  you 
mean  this  of  our  fugitives  only,  I  wifh  they  had  clove  there  to  this  day  }  for  we  know 
very  well  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  with  them,  than  to  have  their  mouths  full 
of  curfes  and  imprecations,  which  indeed  all  good  men  abominate,  but  withal  defpife. 
As  for  others,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  when  they  heard  the  news  of  our  having  inflidted 
a  capital  punifhment  upon  the  king,  there  fhould  any  be  found,  efpecially  in  a  free  ftate, 
fo  naturally  adapted  to  flavery  as  either  to  fpeak  ill  of  us,  or  fo  much  as  to  cenfure  what 
we  had  done.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  good  men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  fo  illuftrious,  fo  exalted  a  piece  of  juftice ;  and  for  a  caution  fo  very  ufeful  to  other  •. 
princes.  In  the  mean  time,  as  for  thofe  fierce,  thofe  fteel-hearted  men,  that,  you  fay, 
take  on  for,  and  bewail  fo  pitifully,  the  lamentable  and  wonderful  death  of  I  know  not 
who-,  them  I  fay,  together  with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dulleft  that  ever  appeared, 
fince  the  name  of  a  king  was  born  and  known  in  the  world,  we  fhall  even  let  whine  on,- 
till  they  cry  their  eyes  out.  But  in  the  mean  time,  what  fchool-boy,  what  little  infig - 
nincant  monk  could  not  have  made  a  more  elegant  fpeech  for  the  king,  and  in  better 
Latin  than  this  royal  advocate  has  done  ?  But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  make  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  animadverfions  upon  his  childifhnefs  and  frenzies  throughout  his  book,  as  I  do 
here  upon  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  it •,  which  yet  I  would  be  willing  enough  to  do  (for 
We  hear  that  he  is  fwelled  with  pride  and  conceit  to  the  utmoft  degree  imaginable)  if  the 
undigefted  and  immethodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not  protect  him.  He  was  refolved  to 
tike  a  courfe  like  the  foldier  in  Terence,  to  fave  his  bacon  •,  and  it  was  very  cunning  in 
him  to  fluff  his  book  with  fo  much  puerility,  and  fo  many  filly  whimfi’es,  that  it  might; 
naufeate  the-  fmarteft  man  in  the  world  to  death  to  take  notice  of  them  all.  Only  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  him  in  the  preface  ;  and  to  let  the 
ferious  reader  have  a  tafte  of  him  at  firft,  that  he  might  guefs  by  the  firft  difn  that  is 
fe'rved  up,  how  noble  an  entertainment  the  reft  are  like  to  make  ;  and  that  he  may  ima¬ 
gine  with  himfelf  what  an  infinite  number  of  fooleries  and  impertinencies  muft  needs  be 
heaped  up  together  in  the  body  of  the  book,  when  they  ftand  fo  thick  in  the  very  en¬ 
trance  into  it,  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  ought  to  have  been  fhunned.  His  tittle- 
tattle  that  follows,  and  his  fermons  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  worm-eaten,  I  can  eafily 
pafs  by  ;  as  for  any  thing  in  them  relating  to  us,  we  doubt  not  in  the  leaft,  but  that  what 
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has  been  written  and  publifhed  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  have  far  greater  weight 
with  all  wife  and  fober  men,  than  the  calumnies  and  lies  of  one  fingle  impudent  little 
fellow  :  who  being  hired  by  our  fugitives,  their  country’s  enemies,  has  fcraped  together, 
and  not  fcrupled  to  publifh  in  print,  whatever  little  ftory  any  one  of  them  that  employed 
him,  put  into  his  head.  And  that  all  men  may  plainly  fee  how  little  confcience  he 
makes  of  fetting  down  any  thing  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  I  defire  no  other  witnefs 
than  Salmafius  himfelf.  In  his  book,  entitled,  “  Apparatus  contra  Primatum  Paps,”  he 
fays,  c  There  are  moft  weighty  reafons  why  the  Church  ought  to  lay  abide  epifcopacy, 
and  return  to  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  prefoyters  :  That  a  far  greater  mifchief  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Church  by  epifcopacy,  than  the  fchifms  themfelves  were,  which 
were  before  apprehended :  That  the  -plague  which  epifcopacy  introduced,  depreffed  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  under  a  miferable  tyranny  ;  nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon 
the  necks  of  kings  and  princes-;  That  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Church,  if  the 
whole  hierarchy  itfelf  were  extirpated,  than  if  the  pope  only,  who  is  the  head  of  it,  were 
laid  abide,”  page  160.  ‘  That  it  would  be  very  much  fcr  the  good  of  the  Church,  if 

epifcopacy  were  taken  away,  together  with  the  papacy :  That  if  epifcopacy  were  once 
taken  dp wn,  the  papacy  would  fall  of  itfelf,  as  being  founded  upon  it,’  page  171.  He 
fays,  £  he  can  fhew  very  good  reafons  why  epifcopacy  ought  to  be  put  down  in  thofe 
kingdoms  that  have  renounced  the  pope’s  fupremacy  •,  but  that  he  can  fee  no  reafon  for 
retaining  it  there:  That  a  reformation  is  not  entire,  that  is  defeftive  in  this  point:  That 
no  reafon  can  be  alledged,  no  probable  caufe  afllgned,  why  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope 
being  once  difowned,  epifcopacy  fhould  notwithftanding  be  retained,’  page  197. 
Though  he  had  wrote  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effeft,  but  four  years 
ago,  he  is  now  become  fo  vain  and  fo  impudent  withal,  as  to  accufe  the  parliament  of 
England,  c  for  not  only  turning  the  bifhops  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  but  for 
abolifning  epifcopacy  itfelf.’  Nay,  he  perfuades  us  to  receive  epifcopacy,  and  defends 
it  by  the  very  fame  reafons  and  arguments,  which  with  a  great  deal  of  earneftnefs 
he  had  confuted  himfelf  in  that  former  book  •,  to  wit,  ‘  that  bifhops  were  neceflary, 
and  ought  to  have  been  retained,  to  prevent  the  fpringing  up  of  a  thoufand  perni¬ 
cious  lefts  and  herefies.’  Crafty  turn-coat !  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  fhift  hands 
thus  in  things  that  are  facred,  and  (Iliad  aim  oft  faid)  to  betray  the  Church;  whofe 
moft  -folemn  kiftitutions  you  feem  to  have  afterted  and  vindicated  with  fo  much 
nolle,  -that  when  it  fhould  feem  for  your  intereft  to  change  fides,  you  might  undo  and 
fubvert  all  again  with  the  more  difgrace  and  infamy  to  yourfelf  ?  Jt  is  notorioufly  known, 
that  when  both  houfes  of  parliament,  being  extremely  deflrous  to  reform  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  pattern  of  our  reformed  churches,  had  refolved  to  abolifh  epifcopacy,  the 
king  nrft  interpofed  and  afterwards  waged  war  againft  them  chiefly  ' for  that  very  caufe  ; 
which  proved  fatal  to  him.  Go  now  and  boaft  of  your  having  defended  the  king  ;  who, 
that  you  might  the  better  defend  him,  do  now  openly  betray  and  impugn  the  caufe  of 
the  church,  whofe  defence  you  yourlelf  had  formerly  undertaken  ;  and  whofe  fevereft 
cenfures  ought  to  be  inflifted  upon  you.  As  for  the  prefent  form  of  our  government, 
fmce  fuch  a  foreign  infignificant  prbfeftor  as  you,  having  laid  afide  your  boxes  and  defks 
fluffed  with  nothing  but  trifles,  which  you  might  have  fpent  your  time  better  in  putting 
into  order,  will  needs  turn  bufy-body,  and  be  troublefome  in  other  men’s  matters,  I  fhall 
return  you  this  anfwer,  or  rather  not  to  you,  but  to  them  that  are  wifer  than  yourfelf,  viz. 
That  the  form  of  it  is  fuch  as  our  prefent  diftraftions  will  admit  of;  not  fuch  as  were 
to  be  wifhed,  but  fuch  as  the  obftinate  divifions  that  are  amongft  us,  will  bear.  What 
ftate  foever  is  peftered  with  faftions,  and  defends  itfelf  by  force  of  arms,  is  very  juft  in 
having  regard  to  thofe  only  that  are  found  and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  delud¬ 
ing  the  reft,  be  they  of  the  nobility  or  the  common  people  ;  nay,  though  profiting 
by  experience,  they  fhould  refufe  to  be  governed  any  longer,  either  by  a  king  or  a  houfe 
.of  lords.  But  in  railing  at  that  Supreme  Council,  as  you  call  it,  and  at  the  Chairman 
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there,  you  make  yourfelf  very  ridiculous ;  for  that  council  is  not  the  fupreme  council,  as 
you  dream  it  is,  but  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament,  for  a  certain  time  only  ;  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  forty  perfons,  for  the  mod  part  members  of  parliament,  any  one  of  whom  may 
be  prefident,  if  the  red  vote  him  into  the  chair.  And  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  tor 
our  parliaments  to  appoint  committees  of  their  own  members-,  who  when  fo  appointed,  have 
power  to  meet  where  they  pleafe,  and  hold  a  kind  of  a  little  parliament  amongd  themf  lvcs. 
And  the  mod  weighty  affairs  are  often  referred  to  them,  for  expedition  and  fecrccy  -,  the 
care  of  the  navy,  the  army,  the  treafury  ;  in  fhort,  all  things  whatfoever  relating  either 
to  war  or  peace.  Whether  this  be  called  a  council,  or  any  thing  elfe,  the  thing  is  anci¬ 
ent,  though  the  name  may  be  new  ;  and  it  is  fuch  an  inftitution,  as  no  government  can 
be  duly  adminidred  without  it.  As  for  our  putting  the  king  to  death,  and  changing  the 
government,  forbear  your  bawling,  don’t  fpit  your  venom,  till,  going  along  with  you 
through  every  chapter,  I  fhow,  whether  you  will  or  no,  “  by  what  law,  by  what  right 
and  judice”  all  that  was  done.  But  if  you  infid  to  know  “  by  what  right:,  by  what  law 
by  that  law,  I  tell  you,  which  God  and  nature  have  enaded,  viz.,  that  whatever  things 
are  for  the  univerfal  good  of  the  whole  date,  are  for  that  reafon  lawful  and  jud.  bo 
wife  men  of  old  ufed  to  anfwer  fuch  as  you.  You  find  fault  with  us  for  “  repealing 
laws  that  had  obtained  for  fo  many  years  but  you  do  not  tell  us  whether  thofe  lav/s  were 
good  or  bad,  nor,  if  you  did,  fhould  we  heed  what  you  faid- ;  for,  you  bufy  puppy, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  our  laws  ?  I  wilh  our  magidrates  had  repealed  more  than  they 
have,  both  laws  and  lawyers ;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  confuited  the  intered  of 
the  chridian  religion,  and  that  of  the  people  better  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you. 
That  “  hobgoblins,  fons  of  the  earth,  fcarce  gentlemen  at  home,  fcarce  known  to  their., 
own  countrymen,  fhould  prefume  to  do  fuch  things.”  But  you  ought  to  have  remem-* 
bred,  whatmot  only  the  feriptures,  but  Horace  would  have  taught  you,  viz. 

- Valet  ima  fummis 

Mutare,  &  infignem  attenuat  Deus? 

Obfcura  promens, 

The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  feene 

Of  things ;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean  : 

The  brighted  glory  can  eclipfe  with  night ; 

And  place,  the  mod  obfeure  in  dazling  light. 

But  take  this  into  the  bargain.  Some  of  thofe  who,  you  fay,  be  fcarce  gentlemen, 
are  not  at  all  inferior  in  birth  to  any  of  your  party.  Others,  whofe  ancedors  were  not 
noble,  have  taken  a  courfe  to  attain  to  true  nobility  by  their  own  indudry  and  virtue, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  men  of  the  nobled  defeent.  They  had  rather  be  called  “  Sons 
of  the  Earth,”  provided  it  be  their  own  earth  (their  own  native  country)  and  a£t  like 
men  at  home,  than,  being  deditute  of  houfe  or  land,  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  nature 
in  a  foreign  country  by  felling  of  fmoke,  as  thou  dod,  an  inconfiderable  fellow  and  a 
jack-draw,  and  who  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  thy  maders  for  a  poor  dipend  ; 
for  whom  it  were  better  to  difpenfe  with  thy  labours,  and  return  to  thy  own  kind-ed 
and  countrymen,  if  thou  hadd  not  this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  babble  out  fome  filly 
preledlions  and  fooleries  at  fo  good  a  rate  amongd  foreigners.  You  find  fault  with  our 
magidrates  for  admitting  fuch  “  a  common-fhore  of  all  forts  of  lefts.”  Why  fhould. 
they  not  ?  It  belongs  to  the  church  to  cad  them  out  of  the  coramu  ion  of  the  faithful ; 
not  to. the  magidrate  to  banifh  them  the  country,  provided  they  do  not  offend  againft 
the  civil  laws  of  the  date.  Men  at  fil'd  united  into  civil  focieties,  that  they  might 
live  fafely,  and  enjoy  their  liberty,  without  being  wronged  or  opprefied ,  and  that* 
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they  might  live  reli'gioufly  and  according  to  the  dodrine  of  chriftianity,  they  united  them- 
felves  into  churches.  Civil  focieties  have  laws,  and  churches  have  a  difcipline  peculiar 
to  them  felves,  and  far  differing  from  each  other.  And  this  has  been  the  occafion 
of  fo  many  wars  in  Chriftendom  ;  to  wit,  becaufe  the  civil  magiftrate  and  the  church 
confounded  their  jurifdidions.  Therefore  we  do  not  admit  of  the  Popifh  fed,  fo  as  to 
tolerate  papifts  at  all ;  for  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  religion,  but  rather  as  an  hie¬ 
rarchical  Tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  cloathed  with  the  fpoils  of  the  civil  power, 
which  it  has  ufurped  to  itfelf,  contrary  to  our  Saviour’s  own  dodrine.  As  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  we  never  had  any  fuch  amongft:  us,  as  you  defcribe  they  that  we  call  Inde¬ 
pendents,  are  only  fuch  as  hold  that  no  claffis  or  fynods  have  a  fuperiority  over  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as 
branches,  or  rather  as  the  very  trunk  of  hierarchy  itfelf  j  which  is  your  own  opinion 
too.  And  from  hence  it  v/as  that  the  name  of  Independents  prevailed  amongfl  the  vul¬ 
gar.  The  reft  of  your  preface  is  fpent  in  endeavouring  not  only  to  ftir  up  the  hatred 
of  all  kings  and  monarchs  againft  us,  but  to  perfuade  them  to  make  a  general  war 
upon  us.  Mithridates  of  old,  though  in  a  different  caufe,  endeavoured  to  ftir  up  all 
princes  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  by  laying  to  their  charge  almoft  juft  the  fame 
things  that  you  do  to  ours  :  viz.  that  the  Romans  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  fubverfion 
of  all  kingdoms,  that  they  had  no  regard  to  any  thing,  whether  facred  or  civil,  that 
from  their  very  firft  rife,  they  never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  what  they  had  acquired  by 
force,  that  they  were  robbers,  and  the  greateft  enemies  in  the  world  to  monarchy.  Thus 
Mithridates  expreft  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Arfaces,  king  of  the  Parthians.  But  how 
came  you,  whofe  bufnefs  it  is  to  make  filly  fpeeches  from  your  defk,  to  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  imagine,  that  by  your  perfuafions  to  take  up  arms,  and  founding  an  Alarm  as  it 
were,  you  fhould  be  able  fo  much  as  to  influence  a  king  amongft  boys  at  play  •,  efpecially, 
with  fo  florill  a  voice,  and  unfavoury  breath,  that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have  been  the 
trumpeter,  not  fo  much  as  Homer’s  mice  would  have  waged  war  againft  the  frogs?  So 
little  do  we  tear,  you  (lug  you,  any  war  or  danger  from  foreign  princes  through  your 
•filly ; rhetoric,  who  accufeft  us  to  them,  juft  as  if  you  were  at  play,  “  That  we  tofs  kings 
heads  like  balls  •,  play  at  bowls  with  crowns ;  and  regard  fcepters  no  more  than  if  they 
were  fool’s  ftaves  with  heads  on  But  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  filly  loggerhead,  de- 
ferve  to  have  your  bones  well  thrafhed  with  a  fool’s  ftaff,  for  thinking  to  ftir  up  kings 
and  princes  to  war  by  fuch  childifh  arguments.  Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  nations,  who, 
I  know  full  well,  will  never  heed  what  you  fay.  You  call  upon  that  wretched  and  bar¬ 
barous  crew  of  Irifh  rebels  too,  to  affert  the  king’s  party.  Which  one  thing  is  fufficicnt 
evidence  how  much  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a  knave,  and  how  you  out-do  almoft  all 
mankind  in  villany,  impudence  and  madnefs  •,  who  fcruple  not  to  implore  the  loyalty 
and  aid  of  an  execrable  people,  devoted  to  the  (laughter,  whom  the  king  himfelf  always 
abhorred,  or  fo  pretended,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  by  reafon  of  the  guilt  of  fo 
much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  contracted.  And  that  very  perfidioufnefs  and 
cruelty,  which  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  conceal,  and  to  clear  himfelf  from 
any  fufpicion  of,  you  trie  moft  villanous  of  mortals,  as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man, 
voluntarily  and  openly  take  upon  yourfelf.  Go  on  then,  undertake  the  king’s  defence 
at  the  encouragement,  and  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  Irifh.  You  take  care,  and  fo  you 
ipight  well,  left  any  fhould  imagine  that  you  were  about  to  bereave  Cicero  or  Demofthenes 
of  the  praife  due  to  their  eloquence,  by  telling  us  before-hand,  that  “  you  conceive  you 
ought  not  to  fpeak  like  an  Orator.”  It  is  wifely  faid  of  a  fool ;  you  conceive  you 
ought  not  to  do  what  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  :  and  who  that  knows  you  never  fo  lit¬ 
tle,  ever  experts  any  thing  like  an  Orator  from  you  ?  Who  neither  ufes,  nor  is  able  to 
publiftf  any  thing  that  is  elaborate,  diftind,  or  has  fo  much  as  fenfe  in  it  -,  bu.t .like  a 
fecond  Crilpin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes,  you  do  but  write  a  great  deal,  take  no 
.pains  to  write  well ;  nor  could  write  any  thing  well,  though  you  took  never  fo  much 
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pains.  “  This  caufe  fhall  be  argued  (fay  you)  in  the  hearing,  and  as  it  were  before  the 
tribunal  of  all  mankind.”  That  is  what  we  like  fo  well,  that  we  could  now  wilh  we 
had  a  difcreet  and  intelligent  adverfary,  and  not  fuch  a  hair-brained  blunderbufs,  as  you, 
to  deal  with.  You  conclude  very  tragically,  like  Ajax  in  his  raving  •,  “  I  will  proclaim 
to  heaven  and  earth  the  injuftice,  the  villany,  the  perfidioufnefs  and  cruelty  of  thefe 
men,  and  will  deliver  them  over  convicted  to  all  pofterity.”  O  flowers !  that  fuch  a 
witlefs,  fenfelefs  bawler,  one  that  was  born  but  to  fpoil  or  tranfcribe  good  authors,  fliould 
think  himfelf  able  to  write  any  thing  of  his  own,  that  will  reach  pofterity,  whom  together 
with  his  frivolous  fcribbles,  the  very  next  age  will  bury  in  oblivion  *,  unlefs  this  defence 
of  the  king  perhaps  may  be  beholden  to  the  anfwer  I  give  to  it,  for  being  looked  into 
now  and  then.  And  I  would  entreat  the  illuftrious  ftates  of  Holland  to  take  off  their 
prohibition,  and  fuffer  the  book  to  be  publickly  fold.  For  when  1  have  detedled  the 
vanity,  ignorance,  and  fallhood,  that  it  is  full  of,  the  farther  it  fpreads,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  it  will  be  fuppreft.  Now  let  us  hear  how  he  convifts  us. 
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DEFENCE  ' 

O  F  T  H  E 

PEOPLE  of  ENGLAND. 

CHAP.  1. 

IPerfuade  myfelf,  Salmafius,  that  you  being  a  vain  flafhy  man,  are  not  a  little  proud 
of  being  the  king  of  Great  Britain’s  defender,  who  himfelf  was  ftiled  the  “  Defender 
of  the  Faith.”  For  my  part,!  think  you  deferve  your  titles  both  alike  ;  for  the  king 
defended  the  faith,  and  you  have  defended  him  fo,  that  betwixt  you,  you  have  fpoiled 
both  your  caufes :  which  I  lhall  make  appear  throughout  the  whole  enfuing  difcourfe, 
and  particularly  in  this  very  chapter.  You  told  us  in  the  1 2th  page  of  your  preface, 
that  “  fo  good  and  fo  juft  a  caufe  ought  not  to  be  embellifhed  with  any  flourifhes  of  rhe¬ 
toric  •,  that  the  king  needed  no  other  defence,  than  by  a  bare  narrative  of  his  ftory  and 
yet  in  your  firft  chapter,  in  which  you  had  promifed  us  that  bare  narrative,  you  neither 
tell  the  ftc-ry  right,  nor  do  you  abftain  from  making  ufe  of  all  the  fkill  you  have  in  rhe¬ 
toric  to  fet  it  off.  So  that,  if  we  muft  take  your  own  judgment,  we  muft  believe  the 
king’s  caufe  to  be  neither  good  nor  juft.  But  by  the  way  I  would  advife  you  not  to 
Lave  fo  good  an  opinion  of  yourfelf  (for  no  body  elfe  has  fo  of  you)  as  to  imagine  that 
you  are  able  to  fpeak  well  upon  any  fubjed,  who  can  neither  play  the  part  of  an  orator, 
nor  an  hiftorian,  nor  exprefs  yourfelf  in  a  ftile  that  would  not  be  ridiculous  even 
in  a  lawyer  ;  but  like  a  mountebank’s  jugler,  :,with  big  fwelling  words  in  your 
preface,  you  raifed  our  expectation,  as  if  fome  mighty  matter  were  to  enfue  :  in  which 
vour  defign  was  not  fo  much  to  introduce  a  true  narrative  of  the  king’s  ftory,  as  to  make 
your  own  empty  intended  flourifhes  go  off  the  better.  For  “  being  now  about  to  give 
-us  an  account  of  the  matter  of  fad,  you  find  yourfelf  encompaffed  and  affrighted  with 
Co  many  monfters  of  novelty,  that  you  are  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  firft,  what  next,  and  what 
daft  of  all.”  I’ll  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  with  you.  In  the  firft  place,  you  find  your¬ 
felf  affrighted  and  aftonifhed  at  your  own  monftrous  lyes,  and  then  you  find  that  empty 
bead  of  yours  not  encompaffed,  but  carried  round  with  fo  many  trifles  and  fooleries,  that 
you  not  only  now  do  not,  but  never  did  know  what  was  fit  to  be  fpoken,  and  in  what 
•method.  “  Among  the  many  difficulties  that  you  find  in  exprefling  the  heinoufnefs  of  fo 
incredible  a  piece  of  impiety,  this  one  offers  itfelf,  you  fay,  which  is  eafily  faid,  and  muft 
.often  be  repeated  ;  to  wit,  that  the  fun  itfelf  never  beheld  a  more  outragious  aftion.” 

But  by  your  good  leave,  Sir,  the  fun  has  beheld  many  things,  that  blind  Bernard  never 
-faw.  But  we  are  content  you  fhould  mention  the  fun  over  and  over.  And  it  will  be  a 
piece  of  prudence  in  you  fo  to  do.  For  though  our  wickednefs  does  not  require  it,  the 
-coldnefs  of  the  defence  that  you  are  making,  does.  “  The  original  of  kings,  you  fay,  is 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  fun.”  May  the  gods  andgoddeffes,  Damafippus,  blefs  thee  with 
an  everlafting  folftice  ;  that  thou  mayeft  always  be  warm,  thou  that  canft  not  ftir  a  loot 
without  the  fun.  Perhaps  you  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  called  a  docftor 
Umbraticus.  But  alas !  you  are  in  perfect  darknefs,  that  make  no  difference  betwixt  a 
3  paternal 
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paternal  power,  and  a  regal :  and  that  when  you  had  called  kings  fathers  of  their 
country,  could  fancy  that  with  that  metaphor  you  had  perfuaded  us  that  whatever  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  father,  is  fo  to  a  king.  Alas  !  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  them. 
Our  fathers  begot  us.  Our  king  made  not  us,  but  we  him.  Nature  has  given  fathers  to  us 
all,  but  we  ourfclves  appointed  our  own  king.  So  that  the  people  is  not  for  the  king,  but 
the  king  for  them.  “  We  bear  with  a  father,  though  he  be  harfh  and  fevere  and  lb 
we  do  with  a  king.  But  we  do  not  bear  with  a  father,  if  he  be  a  tyrant.  It  a  father 
murder  his  fon,  he  himfelf  muft  die  for  it ;  and  why  fhould  not  a  king  be  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  law,  which  certainly  is  a  moft  juft  one  ?  Efpecially  confidering  that  a  father  can¬ 
not  by  any  poflibility  diveft  himfelf  of  that  relation,  but  a  king  eafily  may  make  himfelf 
neither  king  nor  father  of  his  people.  If  this  addon  of  ours  be  confidered  according  to  its 
quality,  as  you  call  it,  I,  who  am  both  an  Englifhman  born,  and  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
tranfadlions  of  thefe  times,  tell  you,  who  are  both  a  foreigner  and  an  utter  ftranger  to  our 
affairs  •,  that  we  have  put  to  death  neither  a  good  nor  a  juft,  nor  a  merciful,  nor  a  devout, 
nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peaceable  king,  as  you  ftile  him  ;  but  an  enemy,  that  has  been  fo  to  us 
almoft  ten  years  to  an  end  ;  nor  one  that  was  a  father,  but  a  deftroyer  of  his  country. 
You  confefs  that  fuch  things  have  been  pradtifed  ;  for  yourfelf  have  not  the  impudence  to 
deny  it :  but  not  by  proteftants  upon  a  proteftant  king.  As  if  he  delerved  the  name  of 
a  proteftant,.  that  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  could  give  him  the  title  of  Moft  Holy  Father  ; 
that  was  always  more  favourable  to  the  papifts  than  to  thofe  of  his  own  profelfion.  And 
being  fuch,  he  is  not  the  firft  of  his  own  family  that  has  been  put  to  death  by  proteftants. 
Was  not  his  grandmother  depofed  and  banifhed,  and  at  laft  beheaded  by  proteftants  ?  And 
were  not  her  own  countrymen,  that  were  proteftants  too,  well  enough  pleafed  with  it  P 
Nay,  if  I  Ihould  fay  they  were  parties  to  it,  I  fhould  not  lye.  But  there  being  fo  few 
proteftant  kings,  it  is  no  great  wonder,  if  it  never  happened  that  one  of  them  has  been 
put  to  death.  But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depofe  a  tyrant,,  and  to  punifh  him  according  to  his 
deferts  ;  nay,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  divines,  and  of  fiich  as  have  been 
moft  inftrumental  in  the  late  reformation,  do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare.  You  confefs  that 
many  kings  have  come  to  an  unnatural  death  :  Some  by  the  fword,  fome  poifoned,  fome 
ftrangled,  and  fome  in  a  dungeon  ;  but  for  a  king  to  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  judicature* 
to  be  put  to  plead  for  his  life,  to  have  fentence  of  death  pronounced  againft  him,  and 
that  fentence  executed  •,  this  you  think  a  more  lamentable  inftance  than  all  the  reft,  and 
make  it  a  prodigious  piece  of  impiety.  Tell  me,  thou  fuperlative  fool,  whether  it  be 
not  more  juft,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  all  human  fo- 
eieties,  to  bring  a  criminal,  be  his  offence  what  it  will,  before  a  court  of  juftice,  to  give 
him  leave  to  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  and,  if  the  law  condemn  him,  then  to  put  him  to  death 
as  he  has  deferved,  fo  as  he  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recoiled!  himfelf ;  than  pre- 
fently,  as  foon  as  ever  he  is  taken,  to  butcher  him  without  more  ado  ?  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  malefactor  in  the  world,  that  if  he  might  have  his  choice,  would  not  chufe  to 
be  thus  dealt  withal  ?  And  if  this  fort  of  proceeding  againft  a  private  perfon  be  accounted 
the  fairer  of  the  two,  why  Ihould  it  not  be  counted  fo  againft  a  prince  ?  Nay,  why  fhould. 
we  not  think  that  himfelf  liked  it  better  ?  You  would  have  had  him  killed  privately,  and 
none  to  have  feen  it,  either  that  future  ages  might  have  loft  the  advantage  of  fo  good  an 
example ;  or  that  they  that  did  this  glorious  addon,,  might  feern  to  have  avoided  the 
light,  and  to  have  acted  contrary  to  law  and- jufdce.  You  aggravate  the  matter  by  telling 
us,  thatrit  was  not  done  in  an  uproar,  or  brought  about  by  any  faddon  amongft  great  men, 
or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion,  either  of  the  people,  or  the  foldiers :  that  there  was  no  hatred, 
no  fear,  no  ambition,  no  blind  precipitate  rafhnefs  in  the  cafe  j  but  that  it  was  longcon- 
fulted  on,  and  done  with  deliberation.  You  did  well  in  leaving  off  being  an  *  Advocate, 
and  turn  Grammarian,  who  from  the  accidents  and  circumftances  of  a  thing,  which  in 
themfelves  confidered  fway  neither  one  way  nor  ether,  argue  in  difpraife  of  it,  before  you 
*  Salmafms  was  once  an  advocate,  that  is,  a  conn  fell  or  at  law. 
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have  proved  the  thing  itfelf  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  See  how  open  you  lie':  If  the 
adtion  you  are  difcourfwg  of,  be  commendable  and  praife-worthy,  they  that  did  it  deferve 
the  greater  honour,  in  that  they  were  prepoffeffed  with  no  pafiions,  but  did  what  they  did 
for  virtue’s  fake.  If  there  were  great  difficulty  in  the  enterprize,  they  did  well  in  not  going 
about  it  rafhly,  but  upon  advice  and  confideration.  Tho’  for  my  own  part,  when  I  call 
to  mind  with  how  unexpected  an  importunity  and  fervency  of  mind,  and  with  how  una¬ 
nimous  a  confent,  the  whole  army,  and  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  almoft  every 
county  in  the  kingdom,  cried  out  with  one  voice  for  juftice  againft  the  king,  as  being  the 
foie  author  of  all  their  calamities  :  I  cannot  but  think  that  thefe  things  were  brought 
about  by  a  divine  impulfe.  Whatever  the  matter  was,  whether  we  confider  the  magi- 
ftrates,  or  the  body  of  the  people,  no  men  ever  undertook  with  more  courage,  and 
which  our  adverfaries  themfelves  confefs,  in  a  more  fedate  temper  of  mind,  fo  brave  an 
-afiion,  an  aftion  that  might  have  become  thofe  famous  heroes  of  whom  we  read  in 
former  ages  an  adlion,  by  which  they  enobled  not  only  laws,  and  their  execution,  which 
feem  for  the  future  equally  reftored  to  high  and  low  againft  one  another  ;  but  even  juftice, 
and  to  have  rendered  it  after  fo  fignal  a  judgment,  more  illuftrious  and  greater  than  in 
its  own  felf.  We  are  now  come-to  an  end  of  the  3d  page  of  the  firft  book,  and  have  not 
the  bare  narrative  he  promifed  us  yet.  He  complains  that  our  principles  are,  that  a  king 
whofe  government  is  burthenfotne  and  odious,  may  lav/fully  be  depofed  :  And  “  by  this 
dodtrine,”  fays  he,  “  if  they  had  had- a  king  a  thoufand  times  better  than  they  had,  they 
would  not  have  fpared  his  life.”  Obferve  the  man’s  fubtle  way  of  arguing.  For  I  would 
willingly  be  informed  what  confequence  there  is  in  this,  unlefs  he  allows,  that  a  king’s 
government  may  be  burdenfome  and  odious,  who  is  a  thoufand  times  better  than  our  king 
was.  So  that  now  he  has  brought  things  t-o  this  pal's,  to  make  the  king  that  he  defends,  a 
thoufand  times  worfe  than  fome  whofe  government  notwithftanding  is  burthenfome  and 
odious,  that  is,  it  may  be,  the  moft  monftrous  tyrant  that  ever  reigned.  I  wifh  ye 
joy,  O  ye  kings,  of  fo  able  a  defender  !  Now  the  narrative  begins.  “  They  put  him  to 
feveral  forts* of  torments.”  Give  an  inftance.  “  They  removed  him  from  prifon  to 
prifon  and, fo- they  might  lawfully  do;  for  having  been  a  tyrant,  he  became  an  open 
enemy,  and  was  taken  in  war.  “Often  changing  his  keepers.”  Left  they  themfelves 
fhould-  change.  “  Sometimes  they  gave  him  hopes  of  liberty  ;  nay,  and  fometimes  even 
of  reftorrng  him  to  his  crown,  upon  articles  of  agreement.”  It  feems  thenjdte  taking 
.  away  his  life,  was  not  done  upon  fo  much  premeditation,  as  he  talked  of  before  and  that 
-we  did  not  lay  hold  on  all  opportunities  and  means,  that  offered  themfelves,  to  renounce 
our  king.  Thofe  things  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  demanded  of  him,  when  he 
had  almoft  brought  us  under,  which  things  if  they  were  denied  us,  we  could  enjoy  no 
liberty,  nor  live  in  any  fafety  ;  thofe  veiy  things  we  petitioned  him  for  when  he  was  our 
prifoner,  in  a  humble,  fubmiffive  way,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  and  oftener, 
and  were  as  often  denied.  When  we  had  now  loft  all  hopes  of  the  king’s  complying  with 
us,  then  was  that  noble  order  of  parliament  made,  that  from  that  time  forward,  there 
fthould.no  articles  be  fent  to  the  king  ;  io  that  we  left  off  applying  ourfelves  to  him,  not 
from  thetime  that -he  began  to  be  a  tyrant,  but  from  the  time  that  we  found  him  incur¬ 
able.  But  afterward  fome  parliament-men  fet  upon  a  new  project,  and  meeting  with  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  put  it  in  pracftice,  pafs  a  vote  to  fend  furtlier  propofals  once 
more  to  the  king.  W'hofe  wickednefs  and  folly  neareft  refembles  that  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  who  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tullius,  and  all  honeft  men,  voted  to  fend 
embaffadors  to  M.  Anthony  •,  and  the  event  had  been  the  fame,  but  that  it  pleafed  God 
Almighty  in  his  providence,  to  order  it  otherwile,  and  to  affert  our  liberty,  though  he 
Tuffercd  them  to  be  enflaved  :  For  tho’  the  king  did  not  agree  to  any  thing  that  might 
conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and  fettlement  of  things  more  than  he  had  before,  they  go  and 
'vote  themfelves  fatisfied.  Then  the  founder  part  of  the  houfe  finding  themfelves  and 
*the  commonwealth  betrayed,  implore  the  aid  of  that  valiant  and  always  faithful  army 
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the  commonwealth.  Upon  which  occafion  I  can  obferve  only  this,  which  yet  I  am 
loth  to  utter  •,  to  wit,  that  our  foldiers  underftood  themfelves  better  than  our  fenators, 
and  that  they  faved  the  commonwealth  by  their  arms,  when  the  other  by  their  votes 
had  almoft  ruined  it.  Then  he  relates  a  great  many  things  in  a  dcklui,  lamentable 
ftram  •,  but  he  does  it  fo  fenfelefly,  that  he  Teems  rather  to  beg  of  his  readers  that  they 
would  be  forrowful,  than  to  ftir  up  any  fuch  paflion  in  them.  It  grieves  him  “  to  think 
that  the  king  fhould  undergo  a  capital  punifhment  after  fuch  a  manner  as  no  other 
king  ever  had  done.”  Though  he  had  often  told  us  before,  that  there  never  was  a  king 
that  underwent  a  capital  punifhment  at  all.  Do  you  ufe  to  compare  ways  and  manners,  yc 
coxcomb,  when  you  have  no  things,  nor  adlions  to  compare  with  one  another  ?  “  He  fuf- 
fered  death,”  fays  he,  “  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide,  as  a  traytor,  as  a  tyrant.” 
Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  giving  a  more  fevere  fentence  againft: 
him  than  that  that  we  gave  ?  How  came  you  fo  all  on  a  fudden  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He 
complains  “  that  executioners  in  vizards”  [perfonati  carnifices]  “  cut  off  the  king’s  head.” 
What  fhall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ?  He  told  us  before,  of  “  a  murder  committed  on 
one  in  the  difguife  of  a  king :”  [in  Perfona  Regis]  Now  he  fays,  it  was  done  in  the  dif- 
guife  of  an  executioner.  It  were  to  no  purpofe  to  take  particular  notice  of  every  filly 
thing  he  fays.  He  tells  ftories  of  “  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  kicks,  that,”  he  fays,  “  were 
given  the  king  by  common  foldiers,  and  that  it  was  four  Ihillings  a-piece  to  fee  his 
dead  body.”  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  ftories,  which  partly  are  falfe,  and  partly  imperti¬ 
nent,  betray  the  ignorance  and  childifhnefs  of  our  poor  fcholar  ;  but  are  far  from  making 
any  reader  ever  a  whit  the  fadder.  In  good  faith  his  fon  Charles  had  done  better  to  have 
hired  fome  ballad-finger  to  have  bewailed  his  father’s  misfortunes,  than  this  doleful,  fhall 
I  call  him,  or  rather  moft  ridiculous  orator,  who  is  fo  dry  and  infipid,  that  there’s  not 
the  leaft  fpirit  in  any  thing  he  fays.  Now  the  narrative’s  done,  and  it  is  hard  to  fay 
what  he  does  next,  he  runs  on  fo  fordidly  and  irregular.  Now  he’s  angry,  then  he 
wonders  ;  he  neither  cares  what  he  talks,  nor  how  ;  repeats  the  fame  things  ten  times 
over,  that  could  not  but  look  ill,  though  he  had  faid  them  but  once.  And  I  perfuade 
myfelf,  the  extemporary  rhymes  of  fome  antic  jack-pudding  may  deferve  printing  bet¬ 
ter  *,  fo  far  am  I  from  thinking  aught  he  fays  worthy  of  a  ferious  anfwer.  I  pafs  by 
his  ftiling  the  king  a  “  Protestor  of  Religion,”  who  chofe  to  make  war  upon  the  church, 
rather  than  part  with  thofe  church-tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  religion,  the  bilhops ;  and 
how  is  it  poflible  that  he  fhould  “  maintain  religion  in  its  purity,”  that  was  himfelf  a 
flave  to  thofe  impure  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  theirs  ?  And  for  our  “  Sedtaries, 
whole  facrilegious  meetings,”  you  fay,  “  have  public  allowance  inftance  in  any  of  their 
principles,  the  profeffion  of  which  is  not  openly  allowed  of,  and  countenanced  in  Hol¬ 
land.  But  in  the  mean  time,  there’s  not  a  more  facrilegious  wretch  in  nature  than  your- 
felf,  that  always  took  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  all  forts  of  people.  “  They  could  not 
wound  the  commonwealth  more  dangeroully  than  by  taking  off  its  mafter.”  Learn,  yc 
abjedt,  home-born  (lave  ;  unlefs  ye  take  away  the  maker,  ye  deftroy  the  commonwealth. 
That  that  has  a  mafter,  is  one  man’s  property.  The  word  mafter  denotes  a  private,  not 
a  public  relation.  “  They- perfecute  moftunjuftly  thofe  minifters  that  abhorred  this  add¬ 
on  of  theirs.”  Left  you  fhould  not  know  what  minifters  he  means,  I  will  tell  you  in 
a  few  words  what  manner  of  men  they  were  ;  they  were  thofe  very  men,  that  by  their 
writings  and  fermons  juftified  taking  up  arms  againft  the  king,  and  ftirred  the  people  up 
to  it :  That  daily  curfed,  as  Deborah  did  Meroz,  all  fuch  as  would  not  furnifh  the  par¬ 
liament  either  with  arms,  or  men,  or  money.  That  taught  the  people  out  of  their 
pulpits,  that  they  were  not  about  to  fight  againft  a  king,  but  a  greater  tyrant  than  either 
Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were  ;  nay,  more  a  Nero  than  Nero  himfelf.  As  foon  as  the  bilhops, 
and  thofe  clergymen,  whom  they  daily  inveighed  againft,  and  branded  with  the  odious 
names  of  pluralifts  and  non-refidents,  were  taken  out  of  their  way,  they  prefently  jump, 
fome  into  two,  fome  into  three  of  their  beft  benefices ;  being  now  warm  themfelves, 
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they  foon  unworthily  neglecfted  their  charge.  Their  covetoufnefs  brake  through  all  re- 
ftraints  of  modefty  and  religion,  and  themfelves  now  labour  under  the  fame  infamy,  that 
they  had  loaded  their  predeceffors  with  •,  and  becaufe  their  covetoufnefs  is  not  yet  fatis- 
fied,  and  their  ambition  has  accuftomed  them  to  raife  tumults,  and  be  enemies  to  peace, 
they  cannot  red:  at  quiet  yet,  but  preach  up  fedition  againft  the  magiftracy,  as  it  is  now 
eitablifhed,  as  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  king.  They  now  tell  the  people  that 
he  was  cruelly  murdered  ;  upon  whom  themfelves  having  heaped  all  their  curfes,  had 
devoted  him  to  deftrubtion,  whom  they  had  delivered  up  as  it  were  to  the  parliament, 
to  be  defpoiled  of  his  royalty,  and  purfued  with  a  holy  war.  They  now  complain  that 
the  fedtaries  are  not  extirpated ;  which  is  a  moft  abfurd  thing  to  expect  the  magiftrates 
fhould  be  able  to  do,  who  never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could,  to  extirpate  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  thofe  two  moft  pernicious  herefies,  and  more  deftrubtive  to  the  church 
than  all  the  reft,  out  of  the  very  order  and  tribe  of  the  minifters  themfelves.  For  the 
feds  which  they  inveigh  againft,  I  confefs  there  are  fuch  amongft  us,  but  they  are  ob- 
fcure,  and  make  no  noife  in  the  world  :  The  feds  that  they  are  of,  are  public  and  noto¬ 
rious,  and  much  more  dangerous  to  the  church  of  God.  Simon  Magus  and  Diotrephes 
were  the  ring-leaders  of  them.  Yet  are  we  fo  far  from  perfecuting  thefe  men,  though 
they  are  peftilent  enough,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ill-affeded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  defirous  of,  and  endeavouring  to  work  a  change,  we  allow  them  but  too  much- 
liberty.  You,  that  are  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  vagabond,  feem  difpleafed  that  “  the 
Englifh  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  their  own  maftiffs,”  as  your  barking  eloquence  has  it, 
“  have  no  regard  to  the  lawful  fucceffor  and  heir  of  the  crown  :  Take  no  care  of  the 
king’s  youngeft  fon,  nor  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.”  I’ll  make  ye  no  anfwer ;  you  fhalL 
anfwer  yourfelf.  “  When  the  frame  of  a  government  is  changed  from  a  monarchy  to 
any  other,  the  new  modellers  have  no  regard  to  fucceftion  the  application  is  eafy ; 
it’s  in  your  book  De  primatu  Papse.  “  The  great  change  throughout  three  kingdoms,” 
you  fay,  “  was  brought  about  by  a  fmall  number  of  men  in  one  of  them.”  If  this  were 
true,  that  fmall  number  of  men  would  have  deferved  to  have  dominion  over  the  reft  •, 
valiant  men  over  faint-hearted  cowards.  “  Thefe  are  they  that  prefumptuoufly  took 
upon  them  to  change,”  antiquum  regni  regimen,  in  alium  qui  a  pluribus  tyrannis- 
teneatur.  It  is  well  for  them  that  you  cannot  find  fault  with  them,  without  committing  a 
barbarous  Solcecifm  ;  you  fhame  all  Grammarians.  “  The  Englifh  will  never  be  able  to 
vvafh  out  this  ftain.”  Nay,  you,  though  a  blot  and  a  ftain  to  all  learned  men,  were  ne¬ 
ver  yet  able  to  ftain  the  renown  and  everlafting  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation,  that  with 
fo  great  a  refolution,  as  we  hardly  find  the  like  recorded  in  any  hiftory,  having  ftruggled 
with,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies  in  the  field,  but  the  fuperftirious  perfuafions 
of  the  common  people,  have  purchafed  to  themfelves  in  general  amongft  ail  pofterity 
the  name  of  deliverers  :  The  body  of  the  people  having  undertook  and  performed  an 
enterprize,  which  in  other  nations  is  thought  to  proceed  only  from  a  magnanimity  that 
is  peculiar  to  heroes..  What  “  the  proteftants  and  primitive  chriftians”  have  done,  or 
would  do  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  I  will  tell  ye  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  caufe  :  In  difcourfing  it  before,  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo 
the  moft  impertinent  talkers  in  nature.  You  wonder  how  we  fhall  be  able  to  anfwer 
the  Jefuits.  Meddle  with  your  own  matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  afhamed  of  your 
actions,,  flnce  the  church  is  afhamed  of  you  ;  who,  though  but  of  late  you  fet  yourfelf 
fo  fiercely  and  with  fo  much  oftentation  againft  the  pope’s  fupremacy  and  epiicopal  go¬ 
vernment,  are  now  become  yourfelf  a  very  creature  of  the  bifhops.  You  confefs  that  “  fome 
proteftants  whom  you  do  not  name,  have  afferted  it  lawful  to  depofe  a  tyrant:”  But 
though  you  do  not  think  fit  to  name  them,  I  will,  becaufe  you  fay  £t  they  are  far  worfe 
than  the  very  jefuits  themfelves they  are  no  other  than  Luther,  and  Zuinglius,  and 
Calvin,  and  Bueer,.  and  Pareus,  and  many  others.  “  But  then,”  you  fay,  “  they  refer 
it  to  the  judgment  of  learned  and  wife  men*  who  fhall  be  accounted  a  tyrant.  But  what 
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for  men,  were  thefe  ?  Were  they  wife  men,  were  they  men  of  learning  ?  Wena  they 
any-wife  remarkable,  either  for  virtue  or  nobility  ?”  You  may  well  allow  a  people  that 
has  felt  the  heavy  yoke  of  flavery,  to  be  wife,  and  learned,  and  noble  enough  to  know 
what  is  fit  to  be  done  to  the  tyrant  that  has  opprefied  them  j  though  they  neither  confult 
with  Foreigners  nor  Grammarians.  But  that  this  man  was  a  tyrant,  not  only  the  par¬ 
liaments  of  England  and  Scotland  have  declared  by  their  actions  and  exprefs  words  ; 
but  almoft  all  the  people  of  both  nations  affented  to  it,  till  fuch  time  as  by  the  tricks 
and  artifices  of  the  bifhops  they  were  divided  into  two  factions  :  and  what  it  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  chufe  fuch  men,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  greateft  potentates 
on  earth,  as  he  chofe  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  gofpel  ?  “  Not  many 
wife,  not  many  learned,  not  many  powerful,  not  many  noble :  that  by  thofe  that 
are  not,  he  might  bring  to  naught  thofe  that  are  and  that  no  flefh  might  glory 
in  his  fight.”  And  who  are  you  that  babble  to  the  contrary  ?  dare  you  affect 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  man  ?  I  confefs  you  are  pretty  well  verfed  in  phrafe- 
books,  and  lexicons,  and  gloflaries  ;  infomuch  that  you  feem  to  have  fpent  your 
time  in  nothing  elfe.  But  you  do  not  make  appear  that  you  have  read  any 
good  authors  with  fo  much  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  by  them.  Other  copies  and 
various  ledtions  and  words  omitted,  and  corruptions  of  texts  and  the  like,  thefe  you  are 
full  of ;  but  no  footftep  of  any  folid  learning  appears  in  all  you  have  writ :  Or  do  ye 
think  yourfelf  a  wife  man,  that  quarrel  and  contend  about  the  meaneft  trifles  that  may 
be  ?  That  being  altogether  ignorant  in  aftronomy  and  phyfic,  yet  are  always  railing  at 
the  profeffors  of  both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things  belong  to  their  own  fciences, 
that  would  be  ready  to  curfe  them  to  the  pit  of  hell,  that  fhould  offer  to  deprive  you 
of  the  vain-glory  of  having  corrected  or  fupplied  the  leaft  word  or  letter  in  any  copy 
you  have  criticifed  upon.  And  yet  you  are  mad  to  hear  yourlelf  called  a  Grammarian. 
In  a  certain  trifling  difcourfe  of  yours,  you  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave  in  plain  terms,  who 
was  one  of  this  king’s  chaplains,  and  one  that  he  valued  above  all  the  reft,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  becaufe  he  had  called  you  a  Grammarian.  And  I  do  not  queftion  but  you 
would  have  been  as  ready  to  have  thrown  the  fame  reproach  upon  the  king  himfelf,  if 
you  had  heard  that  he  had  approved  his  chaplain’s  judgment  of  you.  Take  notice  now, 
how  much  I  (who  am  but  one  of  thofe  many  Englifh,  that  you  have  the  impudence  to  call 
mad-men,  and  unlearned,  and  ignoble,  and  wicked)  flight  and  defpife  you,  (for  that 
the  Englifh  nation  in  general  fhould  take  any  notice  in  public  of  fuch  a  worm  as  you  are, 
would  be  an  infinite  undervaluing  of  themfelves )  who  though  one  fhould  turn  you  topfy- 
turvy,  and  infide  out,  are  but  a  Grammarian  :  Nay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  foolifher 
wifh  than  Midas  did,  whatever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make  Solcecifms, 
is  Grammar  ftill.  Whofoever  therefore  he  be,  though  from  among  the  dregs  of  that 
common  people  that  you  are  fo  keen  upon,  (for  as  for  thofe  men  of  eminency  amongft 
us,  whofe  great  aftions  evidenced  to  all  men  their  nobility,  and  virtue,  and  conduit,  I 
wont  difgrace  them  fo  much,  as  to  compare  you  to  them,  or  them  to  you)  but  whofo¬ 
ever,  I  fay,  among  the  dregs  of  that  common  people  has  but  fucked  in  this  principle, 
that  he  was  not  born  for  his  prince,  but  for  God  and  his  country  ;  he  deferves  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  learned,  and  an  honeft,  and  a  wife  man  more,  and  is  of  greater  ufe  in  the 
world  than  yourfelf.  For  fuch  a  one  is  learned  without  letters ;  you  have  letters,  but  no 
learning,  that  underftand  fo  many  languages,  turn  over  fo  many  volumes,  and  yet  are 
but  afleep  when  all  is  done. 
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THE  Argument  that  Salmafius,  toward  the  conclufion  of  his  firft  chapter,  urged  as 
irrefragable,  to  wit,  that  it  was  really  fo,  becaufe  all  men  unanimoufly  agreed  in  it 
that  very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  applied  it,  there  is  nothing  more  falfe,  I  that  am 
now  about  to  dilcourfe  of  the  right  of  kings,  may  turn  upon  himfelf  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth.  For,  whereas  he  defines  “  a  king”  (if  that  may  be  faid  to  be  defined  which' 
he  makes  infinite)  “  to  be  a  perfon  in  whom  the  fupreme  power  of  tire  kingdom  refides, 
who  is  anfwerable  to  God  alone,  who  may  do  whatfoever  pleafes  him,  who  is  bound  by 
no  law  I  will  undertake  to  demonftrate,  not  by  mine,  but  by  his  own  reafons  and  au¬ 
thorities,  that  there  never  was  a  nation  or  people  of  any  account  (for  to  ranfack  all  the 
uncivilized  parts  of  the  world  were  to  no  purpofe)  that  ever  allowed  this  to  be  their 
king’s  right,  or  put  fuch  exorbitant  power  into  his  hand,  as  “'  that  he  fhould  not  be 
bound  by  any  law,  that  he  might  do  what  he  would,  that  he  fhould  judge  all,  but  be 
judged  of  none.  Nor  can  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  there  ever  was  any  one  perfon  befides 
Salmafius  of  fo  fiavifh  a  fpirit,  as  to  affert  the  outragious  enormities  of  tyrants  to  be  the 
rights  of  kings.  Thofe  amongft  us  that  were  the  greateft  royalifts,  always  abhor- 
ed  this  fordid  opinion:  And  Salmafius  himfelf,  as  appears  by  fome  other  writings 
of  his  before  he  was  bribed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  Infomuch,  that  what  he 
here  gives  out,  does  not  look  like  the  didtates  of  a  free  fubjedt  under  a  free  go¬ 
vernment,  much  lefs  in  fo  famous  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the  moft 
eminent  univerfity  there  j  but  feems  to  have  been  penned  by  fome  defpicable  flave  that 
lay  rotting  in  a  prifon,  or  a  dungeon.  If  whatever  a  king  has  a  mind  to  do,  the  right 
of  kings  will  bear  him  out  in  (which  was  a  lefion  that  the  bloody  tyrant  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  though  his  flep-mother  Julia  preached  it  to-  him,,  and  endeavoured  to  inure  him 
to  the  pradlice  of  it,  by  making  him  commit  inceft  with  herfelf,  yet  could  hardly  fuck 
in)  then  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  that  king  that  deferved  the  name  of  a  tyrant. 
They  may  fafely  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  their  very  being  kings  keeps 
them  innocent.  What  crime  was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of  ?  They  did  but  make  ufe 
of  their  own  right  upon  their  own  vaffals.  No  king  can  commit  fuch  horrible  cruelties 
and  outrages,  as  will  not  be  within  this  right  of  kings.  So  that  there’s  no  pretence 
left  for  any  complaints  or  expoftulations  with  any  of  them.  And  dare  you  affert,  that 
“  this  right  of  kings,”  as  you  call  it,  “  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nations,  or  rather 
upon  that  of  nature,”  you  brute  beaft  ?  for  you  defetve  not  the  name  of  a  man,  that  are 
fo  cruel  and  unjuft  towards  all  thofe  of  your  own  kind  that  endeavour  as  much  as  in  you 
lies,  fo  to  bear  down  and  vilify  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  that  were  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  as  to  afiert  and  maintain  that  thofe  cruel  and  unmerciful  tafkmafters, 
that  through  the  fuperftitious  whimfies,  or  floth,  or  treachery  of  fome  perfons,  get  into 
the  chair,  are  provided  and  appointed  by  nature  herfelf,  that  mild  and  gentle  mother  of 
us  all,  to  be  the  governors  of  thofe  nations  they  enfiave.  By  which  peftilent  dobirine 
of  yours,  having  rendered  them  more  fierce  and  tintraftable,  you  not  only  enable  them 
to  make  havoc  of,  and  trample  under  foot  their  miferable  fubjefts  ;  but  endeavour  to  arm 
them  for  that  very  purpofe  with  the  law  of  nature,,  the  right  of  kings,  and  the  very  con- 
fcitutions  of  government,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  impious  or  ridiculous.  By 
my  confent,  as  Dionyfius  formerly  of  a  tyrant  became  a  fchool-rnafter,  fo  you  of  a  gram- 
marirn  fhould  become  a  tyrant ;  not  that  you  may  have  that  regal  licence  ot  doing  other 
people  harm,  but  a  fair  opportunity  of  perifhing  miferably  yourfeif:  That,  as  Tiberius 
complained,  when  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  the  ifiand  Capreae,  you  .may  be  reduced 
into  fuch  a  condition,  as  to  be  fenfibie  that  you  perifh  daily.  But  let  us  look  a  little- 
more  narrowly  into  this  right  of  fcings  that  you  talk  of.  “  This  was  the  fenfe  of  the 
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eaftern,  and  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  world.”  I  fhall  not  anfwer  you  with  what  Ariftotle 
and  Cicero,  (who  are  both  as  credible  authors  as  any  we  have)  tell  us,  viz.  That  the  people 
of  Afia  eafily  fubmit  to  flavery,  but  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  are  even  bom  to  it  from  the 
womb.  I  confefs  there  are  but  few,  and  thofe  men  of  great  wifdom  and  courage,  that  are 
either  defirous  of  liberty,  or  capable  of  ufing  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  world  chufe  to 
live  under  mailers  ;  but  yet  they  would  have  them  juft  ones.  As  for  fuch  as  are  unjuflr 
and^frannical,  neither  was  God  ever  fo  much  an  enemy  to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  fubmitting  to  them  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  people  fo  deftitute  of  all  fenfe,  and 
funk  into  fuch  a  depth  of  defpair,  as  to  impofe  fo  cruel  a  law  upon  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity.  Firft,  you  produce  “  the  words  of  king  Solomon  in  his  Ecclefiaftes.”  And  we 
are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the  fcripture  as  you.  As  for  Solomon’s  authority,  we  will  con- 
fider  that  hereafter,  when  perhaps  we  lhall  be  better  able  to  underftand  it.  Firft,  let  us 
hear  God  himfelf  fpeak,  Deut.  xvii.  14.  “  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  lhalt  fay,  I  will  fet  a  king  over  me,  like  as  the  nations 
that  are  round  about  me.”  Which  paffage  I  could  wifh  all  men  would  ferioufly  conlider  : 
for  hence  it  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  God  himfelf ;  firft,  that  all  nations  are  at  liberty 
to  ere6l  what  form  of  government  they  will  amongft  themfelves,  and  to  change  it  when 
and  into  what  they  will.  This  God  affirms  in  exprefs  terms  concerning  the  Hebrew  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  other  nations  are,  as  to  this  refpedt,  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition.  Another  remark  that  this  place  yields  us,  is,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  more 
perfect  form  of  government  than  a  monarchy,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  God  himfelf,  better  for  his  own  people ;  for 
himfelf  appointed  it,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  w'ithal  a  great  while  after,  and 
at  their  own  importunate  defire,  to  let  them  change  it  into  a  monarchy.  But 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  gave  them  their  choice  to  be  governed  by  a  fingle  perfon, 
or  by  more,  fo  they  were  juftly  governed,  in  cafe  they  fhould  in  time  to  come  refolve  up¬ 
on  a  king,  he  prefcribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theirs  to  obferve,  whereby  he  was  forbidden 
to  multiply  to  himfelf  horfes  and  wives,  or  to  heap  up  riches  :  whence  he  might  eafily  in¬ 
fer,  that  no  power  was  put  into  his  hands  over  others,  but  according  to  law,  fince  even 
thofe  a<5lions  of  his  life,  which  related  only  to  himfelf,  were  under  a  law.  He  was  com¬ 
manded  therefore  to  tranfcribe  with  his  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  having 
writ  them  out,  to  obferve  and  keep  them,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  as  well  the  prince  as  the  people  was  bound  by 
the  law  of  Mofes.  To  this  purpofe  Jofephus  writes,  a  proper  and  an  able  interpreter  of  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  who  was  admirably  well  verfed  in  the  Jewifh  policy,  and  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  thoufand  obfcure  ignorant  rabbins :  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Antiauities.  ’Aps-o^arl*  *Par «ro>,  l£c.  “  An  Ariftocracy  is  the  beft  form  of  government; 

wherefore  do  not  you  endeavour  to  fettle  any  other ;  it  is  enough  for  you  that  God 
prefides  over  ye,  but  if  you  will  have  a  king,  let  him  guide  himfelf  by  the  law  of  God, 
rather  than  by  his  own  wifdom  ;  and  lay  a  reftraint  upon  him,  if  he  offer  at  more  power 
than  the  ftate  of  your  affairs  will  allow  of.”  Thus  he  exprefles  himfelf  upon  this  plac®. 
in  Deuteronomy.  Another  Jewilh  author,  Philo  Judaeus,  who  was  Jofephm’s  contem¬ 
porary,  a  very  ftudious  man  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  large  com¬ 
mentary  :  when  in  his  book  concerning  the  creation  of  the  king,  he  interprets  this  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  he  fcts  a  king  loofe  from  the  law  no  otherwife  than  as  an  enemy  may  be 
faid  to  be  fo :  “  They,”  fays  he,  “  that  to  the  prejudice  and  deftraftion  of  the  people  acr 
quire  great  power  to  themfelves  deferve  not  the  name  of  kings,  but  that  of  enemies. : 
for  their  actions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  an  irreconcileable  enemy.  Nay,  they,  that 
under  a  pretence  of  government  are  injurious,  are  worfe  than  open  enemies.  We  may 
fence  ourfelves  againft  the  latter  ;  but  the  malice  of  the  former  is  fo  much  the  more  pel- 
tilent,  becaufe  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  be  dilcovered.”  But  when  it  is  diicovered,  why 
fhould  they  not  be  dealt  with  as  enemies  ?  The  fame  author  in  his  2d  book,  Allegoriar. 
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Legis,  “  A  king,”  fays  he,  “  and  a  tyrant,  are  contraries.”  And  a  little  after,  “  A  King 
ought  not  only  to  command,  but.alfo  to  obey.”  All  this  is  very  true,  .you.  will  fay,  a  king 
ought  to  obferve  the  laws,  as  well  as  any  other  man.  But  what  if  be  will  not,  what  law 
is  there  to  punifh  him  ?  I  anfwer,  the  fame  law  that  there  is  to  punifh  other  men  •,  for  I 
find  no  exceptions.  There  is  no  exprefs  lav/  to  punifh  the  priefts,  or  any  other  inferior 
magiftrates,  who  all  of  them,  if  this  opinion  of  the  exemption  of  kings  from  the  penalties 
of  the  law  would  hold,  might,  by  the  fame  reafon,  claim  impunity,  what  guilt  foever  they 
contracf,  becaufe  there  is  no  pofitive  law  for  their  punifhment ;  and  yet  I  fuppofe  none  of 
them  ever  challenged  fuch  a  prerogative,  nor  woui'd  it  .ever  be  allowed  them,,  if  they 
fhould.  Hitherto  we  have  learned  from  the  very  text  of  God’s  own  law,  that  a  king 
ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  lift  himfelf  up  above  his  brethren.  Let  us  now  confider 
whether  Solomon  preached  up  any  other  dodtrine,  ch.  viii.  ver.  2.  “  I  counfel  thee  to 
keep  the  king’s  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.  Be  not  hafty  to 
go  out  of  his  fight  •,  hand  not  in  an  evil  thing  ;  for  he  doth  whatfoever  pleafeth  him. 
Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may  fay  unto  him,  what  doit 
thou  ?”  It  is  v/ell  enough  known,  that  here  the  preacher  directs  not  his  precepts  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament,  but  to  private  perfons  ;  and  fuch  he  commands  to  “  keep 
the  king’s  commandment,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God.”  But  as  they  fwear  al¬ 
legiance  to  kings,  do  not  kings  likewife  fwear  to  obey  and  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  and 
thofe  of  their  own  country  ?  So  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  promife  obedience  to  Jofh’ua, 
Jolh.  i.  17.  “  According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Mofes  in  all  things,  fo  will  we  hearken 
unto  thee  ;  only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was  with  Mofes.”  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
prefs  condition.  Hear  the  preacher  elfe,  ch.  ix,  ver.  17.  “The  words  of  wife  men  are 
heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools.”  The  next  caution 
that  Solomon  gives  us,  is,  “  Be  not  hafty  to  go  out  of  his  fight ;  ftand  not  in  an  evil 
thing;  for  he  doth  whatfoever  pleafeth  him.”  That  is,  he  does  what  he  will  to  malefac¬ 
tors,  whom  the  law  authorizes  him  to  punifh,  and  againft  whom  he  may  proceed  with 
mercy  or  feverity,  as  he  fees  occafion.  Here  is  nothing  like  tyranny ;  nothing  that  a 
good  man  needs  be  afraid  of.  “  Where  the  v/ord  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power  ;  and  who 
may  fay  to  him,  What  doft  thou  ?  ”  And  yet  we  read  of  one  that  not  only  faid  to  a  king. 
“  What  doft  thou  ?”  but  told  him,  “  Thou  haft  done  foolifhly.”  But  Samuel,  you  may 
fay,  was  an  extraordinary  perfon.  I  anfwer  you  with  your  own  words,  which  follow  in 
the  forty-ninth  page  of  your  book,  “  What  was  there  extraordinary,  ”  fay  you, 
“  in  Saul  or  in  David  ?”  And  fo  fay  I,  what  was  there  in  Samuel  extraordinary  ?  He  was 
a  prophet,  you’ll  fay,  fo  are  they  that  now  follow  his  example;  for  they  adt  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  either  his  revealed,  or  his  fecret  will,  which  yourfelf  grant  in  your  50th 
page.  The  preacher  therefore  in  this  place  prudently  advifes  private  perfons  not  to  con¬ 
tend  with  princes ;  for  it  is  even  dangerous  to  contend  with  any  man  that  is  either  rich  or 
powerful.  But  what  then  ?  rnuft  therefore  the  nobility  of  a  nation,  and  all  the  inferior 
magiftrates,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  not  dare  to  mutter  wh?n  a  king  raves  and: 
adts  like  a  madman  ?  Muft  they  not  oppofe  a  foolifh,  wicked,  outragious  tyrant,  that  per¬ 
haps  feeks  the  deftrudtion  of  all  good  men  ?  Muft  they  not  endeavour  to  prevent  his  turn¬ 
ing  all  divine  and  human  things  upfide  down  ?  Muft  they  fuffer  him  to  mafiacre  his  peo¬ 
ple,  burn  their  cities,  and  commit  fuch  outrages  upon  them  daily  ;  and  finally,  to  have 
perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  lifts  without  controul  ? 

O  de  Cappadocis  eques  cataftis  ! 

Thou  flavifh  knight  of  Cappadocia ! 

Whom  all  free  people,  if  you  can  have  the  confidence  hereafter  to  fet  your  foot  within  a 
free  country,  ought  to  caft  out  from  amongft  them,  and  fend  to  fome  remote  parts  of  the 
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world,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ;  or  to  condemn  to  fome  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one 
devoted  to  flavery,  folemnly  obliging  themfelves,  if  they  ever  let  you  go,  to  undergo  a 
worfe  flavery  under  fbrne  cruel,  filly  tyrant :  no  man  living  can  either  devife  himfelr,  o. 
borrow  from  any  other,  expreffions  fo  full  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  may  not  juftly  b ^ 
applied  to  you.  But  go  on.  ct  When  the  lfraehtes  aflced  a  king  of  God,  they  find,  they 
would  fet  up  a  king  that  fhould  have  the  fame  rule  and  dominion  over  them,  that  the 
kings  of  their  neighbour  countries  exercifed  over  their  fubje<fts.  But  the  kings  of  the  kail 
we  know  had  an  unlimited  power,”  as  Virgil  tefbifies, 

“  - - Regem  non  fic  iEgyptus  &  ingens  - 

“  Lydia,  nec  populi  Parthorum,  &  Medus,*Hydafpes ' 

“  Obfervant.” - 

tc  No  Eaftern  nation  ever  did  adore 
“  Themajeftyof  fovereign  princes  more.” 

Firft,  what  is  that  to  us,  what  fort  of  kings  the  Israelites  defired  ?  Efpecially  fince  God 
was  angry  with  them,  not  only  for  defiring  fuch  a  king  as  other  nations  had,  and  not  fuch 
a  king  as  his  own  law  deferibes,  but  barely  for  defiring  a  king  at  all  ?  Nor  is  it  credible 
that  they  fhould  defire  an  unjuft  king,  and  one  that  fhould  be  out  ot  the  reach  of  all  laws, 
who  could  not  bear  the  government  of  Samuel’s  fons,  though  under  the  power  ot  laws ; 
but  from  their  covetoufnefs  fought  refuge  in  a  king.  And  laftly,  the  verfe  that  you 
quote  out  of  Virgil,  does  not  prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft  had  an  abfolute  unlimited 
power  •,  for  thofe  bees,  that  he  there  fpeaks  of,  and  who  reverence  their  kings,  he  fays, 
more  than  the  Egyptians  or  Medes  do  theirs,  by  the  authority  of  the  fame  poet : 

- “  Magnis  agitant  fub  legibus  aevum.” 

“  Live  under  certain  fundamental  laws.” 

They  do  not  live  under  a  king  then,  that  is  tied  to  no  law.  But  now  I  will  let  you  fee  how 
little  reafon  you  have  to  think  I  bear  you  an  ill-will.  Moft  people  think  y  )u  a  knave  •,  but  I 
will  make  it  appear  that  you  have  only  put  on  a  knave’s  vizor  for  the  prefent.  In  your 
introduction  to  your  difcourle  of  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  you  fay,  that  lome  divines  in  the 
council  of  Trent  made  ufe  of  the  government,  that  is  faid  to  be  amongft  bees,  to  prove 
the  pope’s  fupremacy.  This  fancy  you  borrow  from  them,  and  urge  it  here  with  the  fame 
malice  that  they  did  there.  Now  that  very  fame  anfwer  that  you  gave  them,  whilft  you 
were  an  honeft  man,  now  that  you  are  become  a  knave,  you  ffiall  give  yourfelf,  and  pull 
off  with  your  own  hand  that  vizor  you  have  now  put  on  :  “  The  bees,”  fay  you,  “  are 
a  ftate,  and  fo  natural  philofophers  call  them  •,  they  have  a  king,  but  a  harmlefs  one  •,  he 
is  a  leader,  or  captain,  rather  than  a  king  ;  he  never  beats,  nor  pulls,  nor  kills  his  fub- 
je<5t  bees.”  No  Wonder  they  are  fo  obfervant  of  him  then  :  but  in  good  faith,  you  had 
but  ill  luck  to  meddle  with  thefe  bees  ;  for  though  they  are  bees  of  Trent,  they  fhow  you 
to  be  a  drone.  Ariftotle,  a  moft  exaCt  writer  of  politics,  affirms  that  the  Afiatic  monar¬ 
chy,  which  yet  himfelf  calls  barbarous,  was  according  to  law,  Politic.  3.  And  where¬ 
as  he  reckons  up  five  feveral  forts  of  monarchies,  four  of  thofe  five  he  makes  govern¬ 
ments  according  to  laws,  and  with  the  conlent  of  the  people  ;  and  yet  he  calls  them  ty¬ 
rannical  forms  of  government,  becaule  they  lodge  fo  much  power  in  one  man’s  hand. 
But  the  kingdom  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  lays,  is  moft  properly  a  kingdom,  becaufe  there 
all  powrer  is  not  in  the  king.  The  fifth  fort  of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  that 

is,  where  the  king  is  all  in  all  •,  and  to  which  he  refers  that,  that  you  call  the  right  of 
kings,  which  is  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  lift  ;  he  neither  tells  us  when,  nor  where  any, 
fuch  form  of  government  ever  obtained.  Nor  Teems  he  to  have  mentioned  it  for  any 
other  purpofedhan  to  ffiew  how  unjuft;  abfurd,  and  tyrannical  a  government  it  is.  You  fay ' 
that  when  Samuel  would  deter  the  people  from  c huftng  a  king,  he  propounded  to  them  this 
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Right  of  Kings.  But  whence  had  Samuel  it?  Had  he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God? 
That  cannot  be.  We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  fcriptures  afford  us  a  quite  other 
fcheme  of  fovereignty.  Had  Samuel  it  then  immediately  from  God  himfelf  by  revela¬ 
tion  ?  That  is  not  likely  neither  j  for  God  diflikes  it,  difcomtnends  it,  finds  fault  with 
it ,  fo  that  Samuel  does  not  expound  tathe  people  any  right  of  kings  appointed  by  God  ; 
but  a  corrupt  and  depraved  manner  of  governing,  taken  up  by  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
princes.  He  tells  not  the  people  what  their  kings  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  would  do. 
He  told  them  the  Manner  of  their  king,  as  before  he  told  us  the  Manner  of  the  prieffs, 
the  fons  of  Eli  j  for  he  ufes  the  fame  word  in  both  places  j  (whiGh  you  in  the  thirty-third 
page  of  your  book,  by  an  Hebrew  foloecifm  too,  call  That  manner  of  theirs 

was  wicked,  and  odious,  and  tyrannical :  it  was  no  right,-  but  great  wrong.  The  fathers 
have  commented  upon  this  place  too:  I  will  inftance  in  one,  that  may  Hand  for  a  great 
many  ;  and  that  is  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Jerome, 
and,  in  St.  Auguftin’s  opinion,  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and  learning.  He  tells  us  in  his 
facred  hiftory,  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  the  people  with  the  imperious  rule  of 
kings,  and  how  they  ufe  to  lord  it  over  their  fubjects.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  right  of 
kings  to  domineer  and  be  imperious.  But  according  to  Saluft,  that  lawful  power  and 
authority  that  kings  were  entrufted  with,  for  the  preftrvatiop.'  of  the  public  liberty,  and 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  quickly  degenerated  into  pride  and  tyranny:  and  this  is 
the  fer.fe  of  all  orthodox  divines,  and  of  all  lawyers  upon  that  place  of  Samuel.  And 
you  might  have  learned  from  Sichardus,  that  moft  of  the  Rabbins  too  were  of  the  fame 
mind  5  at  leaft,  not  any  one  of  them  ever  afferted  that  the  abfolute  inherent  right  of  kings 
is  there  difcourfed  of.  Yourfelf  in  your  fifth  chapter,  page  io6,  complain.  That  “  not 
only  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  but  all  other  expofitors  miftake  themfelves  upon  this  text 
and  you,  I  will  warrant  ye,  are  the  only  man  that  have  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  the 
mark.  Now  what  a  piece  of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you  to  maintain,  in  oppofition 
to  all  orthodox  expofitors,  that  thofe  very  actions  which  God  fo  much  condemns,  are  the 
right  of  kings,  and  to  pretend  law  for  them  ?  Though  yourfelf  confefs,  that  that  right 
is  very  often  exercifed  in  committing  outrages,  being  injurious,  contumelious,  and  the 
like.  Was  any  man  ever  to  that  degree  fui  juris,  fo  much  his  own  mafter,  as  that  he 
might  lawfully  prey  upon  mankind,  bear  down  all  that  flood  in  his  way,  and  turn  all 
things  upfide-down  ?  Did  the  Romans  ever  maintain,  as  you  fay  they  did,  that 
any  man  might  do  thefe  things  fuo  jure,  by  virtue  of  fome  inherent  right  in 
himfelf  ?  Saluft  indeed  makes  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  an  in- 
veblive  fpeech  of  his  againft  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  their  effacing  unpunilhed, 
howfoever  they  mifbehaved  themfelvas,  to  ufe  theft  words,  viz.  “To  do  whatever  one 
has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  punifhment,  is  to  be  a  king.”  This  faying  you  catched 
hold  of,  thinking  it  would  make  for  your  purpofe ;  but  confider  it  a  little  better,  and 
you  w  11  find  yourftlf  deceived.  Does  he  in  that  place  affert  the  right  'of  kings  ?  or  does 
he  not  blame  the  common  people,  and  chide  them  for  their, floth,  in  fuffering  their  no¬ 
bility  to  lord  it  over  them,  as  if  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  all  lav/,  and,  in  fubmittipg 
again  to  that  kingly  tyranny,  which  together  with  their  kings  themfelves*, *.4heir  anceftors 
had  lawfully  and  juftly  rejected  and  banifhed  from  amongft  them  ?  If  you  had  confulted 
Tully,  you  would  have  underftood  both  Saluft  and  Samuel  better.  In  his  oration  pro  C. 
Rabirio,  “  There  is  none  of  us  ignorant,  fays  he,  of  the  manner  of  kings.  Theft  are 
their  lordly  diftates  :  mind  what  I  fay,  and  do  accordingly.”  Many  paffages  to  this  pur¬ 
pofe  he  quotes  out  of  poets,  and  calls  them  not  the  right,  but  the  cuftom  or  manner  ;of 
kings  •,  and  he  fays,  we  ought  to  read  andoonfider  them,  not  only  for  curiofity  fake,  but 
that  we  may  learn  to  beware  of  them,  and  avoid  them.  You  perceive  how  miferably  ypu 
are  come  off  with  Saluft,  who,  though  he  be  as  much  an  enemy  to  tyranny  as  any  other 
author  whatfoever,  you  thought  would  have  patronized  this  tyrannical  right  that  you  are 
eftablilhing.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  right  of  kings  feems  to  be  tottering,  and  even  .to 
-  further 
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further  its  own  ruin,  by  relying  upon  fuch  weak  props  for  its  fupport  •,  and  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  maintain  itfelf  by  fuch  examples  and  authorities,  as  would  haften-its  downfall,  if  it' 
were  further  off  than  it  is.  **  The  extremity  of  right  or  law,’*  you- lay,  “  is  the  height’ 
of  injury,  Summum  jus  fumma  injuria-,  this  faying  is  verified  moft  properly  in  kings, 
who  when  they  go  to  the  utmoft  of  their  right,  fall  into  tliofe  courles,  in  which  Samuel 
makes  the  right  of  kings  to  confift.”  And  it  is  a  miferable  right,  which,  when  you  have 
faid  all  you  can  for,  you  can  nootherwife  defend,,  than  by  confefiing,  that  it  is  the  great- 
eft  injury  that  may  be.  The  extremity  of  right  or  l&w  is  faid  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  him- 
fe If  up  to  niceties,  dwells  upon  letters  and  fyllables,  and  in  the  mean  time  neglects  the  in¬ 
tent  and  equity  of  the  law,  or  when  a  written  law  is  cunningly  and  malicioufly  interpreted  ■, 
this  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rife  of  that  common  faying.  But  fince  it  is  certain 
that  all  right  flows  from  the  fountain  of  juftice,  fo  that  nothing  can  poflibly  be  any  man’s 
right  that  is  not  juft,  it  is  a  moft  wicked  thing  in  you  to  affirm  that  for  a  king  to  be  un- 
juft,  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  as  ill  as  the  worftof  them  ever  were,  is  according  to  the 
right  of  kings  ;  and  to  tell  us  that  a  holy  prophet  would  have  periuaded  the  people  to  fuch 
a  fenfelefs  thing.  For  whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  extreme  or  remils,  what 
right  can  any  man  have  to  be  injurious  ?  Which,  left  you  fhould  confels  to  be  true  of 
other  men,  but  not  of  kings,  I  have  one  man’s  authority  to  objedl  to  you,  who  I  ' think- 
was  a  king  likewife,  and  profefies  that  that  right  of  kings  that  you  fpeak  of,  is  odious 
both  to  God  and  himfelf :  it  is  in  the  94th  pfalm,  “  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have 
fellowfhip  with  thee,  that  frameth  mifehief  by  a  law  ?”  Be  not  therefore  fo  injurious  to 
God,  as  to  aferibe  this  dodtrine  to  him,  viz.  that  all  manner  of  wicked  and  flagitious  ac¬ 
tions  are  but  the  right  of  kings ;  fince  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  abhors  ail  fellowfhip  with 
wicked  princes  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe,  under  pretence  of  fovereignty,  they  create 
mifery  and  vexation  to  their  fubjedts.  Neither  bring  up  a  falfe  accufation  againft  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  God ;  for  by  making.him  to  teach  us  in  this  place  what  the  right  of  kings  is,  you 
do  not  produce  the  right  Samuel,  but  fuch  another  empty  fhadow  as  was  raifed  by  the 
witch  of  Endor.  Though  for  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  that  that  infernal  Samuel  '; 
would  not  have  been  fo  great  a  lyar,  but  that  he  would  have  confefled,  that  what  you  call 
the  right,  of  kings,  is  tyranny.  We  read  indeed  of  impieties  countenanced  by  law.  Jus 
datum  fceleri :  you.yourfelf  confefs'  that  they  are  bad  kings  that  have  made  ufe  of  this 
boundlefs  licence  of  theirs  to  do  every  thing.  Now  this  right  that  you  have  introduced 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God,  as  I  have  proved  it  ddes  not, . 
muft  needs  come  from  the  devil ;  and  that  it  does  really  fo,  will  appear  more  clearly  here¬ 
after.  “  By  virtue  of  this  liberty,  fay  you,  princes  may  if  they  will.”  And  for  this,  you 
pretend  to  have  Cicero’s  authority.  I  am  always  willing  to  mention  your  authorities,  for 
it  generally  happens  that  the  very  authors  you  quote  them  out  of, ,  give  you  an  anfwer 
themfelves.  Hear  elfe  what  Cicero  fays  in  his  4th  Philippic,  “  What  caufe  of  war  can 
be  more  juft  and  warrantable  than  to  avoid  flavery  ?  For  though  a  people  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live  under  a  gentle  mafter,  yet  thofe  are  in  a  miferable  condition  whole 
prince  may  tyrannize  over  them  if  he  will.”  May,  that  is,  can;  has  power  enough  fo 
to  do.  If  he  meant  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradict  Himfelf,  and  make  that  an  unjuft 
caufe  of  war,  which  himfelf  had  affirmed  with  the  fame  breath  to  be  a  moft  juft  one.  It 
is  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that  you  deferib’e,  but  the  injurioufnefs,  and  force, 
and  violence  of  fome.  Then  you  tell  us  what  private  men  may  db.  “  A  private  man,”’ 
fay  you,  “  may  lye,  may  be  ungrateful and  fo  may  kings,  but  what  then  ?  May  they 
therefore  plunder,  murder,  ravifh,  without  controul  ?  It  is  equally  prejudicial  and  de- 
ftru&fve  to  the  commonwealth,  whether  it  be  their  own  prince,  or  a  robber,  or  a  foreign 
«nemy  tharfpoils,  maflfacres,.  and  enflaves  them.  And  queftionlefs,  being  both  alike 
enemies  of  human  fociety,.  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  may  lawfully  be  oppofed  and  pu¬ 
nched  ;  and  their  own  prince  the  rather,  becaufe  he,  though  raifed  to  that  dignity  by  the 
honours  that  his  people  have  conferred  upon  him,  and  being  bound  hy  his  oath>to  defend 
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the  public  fafety,  betrays  jt  notwithftanding  all.  At  laft  you  grant,  that  “  Mofes  pre- 
fcribes  laws,  according  to  which  the  king  that  the  people  of  Ifrael  (hall  chufe,  ought  to 
govern,  though  different  from  this  right  that  Samuel  propofes  •,  ”  which  words  contain  a 
double  contradiction  to  what  you  have  faid  before.  For  whereas  you  had  affirmed,  that  a 
king  was  bound  by  no  law,  here  you  confefs  he  is.  And  you  fet  up  two  contrary  rights, 
one  defcribed  by  Mofes,  and  another  by  Samuel,  which  is  abfurd.  “  But,”  fays  the  pro¬ 
phet,  “  you  fhall  be  fervants  to  your  king.”  Though  I  fhould  grant  that  the  Ifraelites 
were  really  lb,  it  would  not  prefently  follow,  that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kings  to  have 
them  fo  ;  but  that  by  the  usurpation  and  injuftice  of  mod  of  them,  they  were  reduced  to 
that  condition.  For  the  prophet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate  petition  of 
theirs  would  bring  a  punifhment  from  God  upon  them  •,  not  becaufe  it  would  be  their 
king’s  right  fo  to  harrafs  them,  but  becaufe  they  themfelves  had  deferved  it  fhould  be  fo.  If 
kings  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  fo  as  that  they  may  do  what  they  lift,  they  are 
more  abfolute  than  any  mafters,  and  their  fubjedts  in  a  more  defpicable  condition  than  the 
worft  of  Haves.  The  law  of  God  provided  fome  redrefs  for  them,  though  of  another 
nition,  if  their  mafters  were  cruel  and.  unreafonable  towards  them.  And  can  we  imagine 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  a  free  nation,  though  oppreffed  and  tyrannized  over, 
and  preyed  upon,  fhould  be  left  remedilefs  ?  That  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them,  no 
fanCtuary  to  betake  themfelves  to  ?  Can  we  think  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  bon¬ 
dage  they  were  under  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  to  be  reduced  into  a  worfe  to  one  of  their 
own  brethren  ?  All  which  being,  neither  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  to  common 
fenfe,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  prophet  declares  to  the  people  the  Man¬ 
ner,  and  not  the  right  of  kings  ;  nor  the  Manner  of  all  kings,  but  of  moft.  Then  you 
come  to  the  Rabbins,  and  quote  two  of  them,  but  you  have  as  bad  luck  with  them  here, 
as  you  had  before.  For  it  is  plain,  that  that  other  chapter  that  Rabbi  Jofes  fpeaks  of, 
and  which  contains,  he  fays,  the  right  of  kings,  is  that  in  Deuteronomy,  and  not  in  Sa¬ 
muel.  For  Rabbi  Judas  fays  very  truly,  and  againft  you,  that  that  difcourfe  of  Samuel’s 
was  intended  only  to  frighten  the  people.  It  is  a  moft  pernicious  doctrine  to  maintain  that 
to  be  any  one’s  right,  which  in  itfelf  is  flat  injuftice,  unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  fpeak  by 
contraries.  And  that  Samuel  intended  to  aftfighten  them,  appears  by  the  18th  verfe, 
“  And  ye  ftiall  cry  out  in  that  day,  becaufe  ol  your  king,  which  ye  fhall  have  chofen 
you,  and  Twill  not  hear  you  in  that  day,  faith  the  Lord.”  That  was  to  be  their  punifh 
ment  for  their  obftinacy  in  perfifting  to  defire  a  king,  againft  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
and  yet  they  are  not  forbidden  here  either  to  pray  againft  him,  or  to  endeavour  to  rid 
themfelves  of  him.  For  if  they  might  lawfully  pray  to  God  againft  him,  without  doubt 
•  they  might  ufe  all  lawful  means  for  their  own  deliverance.  For  what  man  living,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  in  any  calamity,  betakes  himfelf  to  God,  fo  as  to  negledt  his  own  duty 
in  order  to  a  redrefs,  and  rely  upon  his  lazy  prayers  only  ?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what  is 
all  this  to  the  right  of  kings,  or  of  the  Englifh  people  ?  who  neither  afked  a  king  againft 
the  will  of  God,  nor  had  one  appointed  us  by  God,  but  by  the  right  that  all  nations  have 
to  appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed  a  king  over  us  by  laws  of  our  own,  neither 
in  obedience  to,  nor  againft  any  command  of  God  ?  And  this  being  the  cafe,  for  aught 
I. fee,  we  have  done  well  in  depoflng  our  king,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  fince 
the  Ifraelites  finned  in  aficing  one.  And  this  the  event  has  made  appear-,  for  we, 
when  we  Tad  a  king,  prayed  to  God  againft  him,  and  he  heard  us,  and  delivered 
us.:  but  the  Jews  (who  no.t  being  under  a  kingly  government,  defired  a  king,) 
he  fullered  to  live  in  flavery  under  one,  till,  at  laft,  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonifti  captivity,  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  former  government  again. 
Then  you  come  to  give  us  a  difplay  of  your  talmudical  learning,  but  you  have  as  ill  fuc- 
cefs  .with  that,  as  you  have  had  with  all  the  reft.  For  whilft  you  are  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  kings  are  not  liable  to  any  temporal  judicature, "  you  quote  an  authority  out  of 
jthe  treatife  of  the  Sanhedrim,  “  that  the  king  neither  is  judged  of  others,  nor  does  him- 
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felf  judge  any.”  Which  is  againft  the  people’s  own  petition  in  Samuel ;  for  they  defied 
a  king  that  might  judge  them.  You  labour  in  vain  to  falve  this,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is 
to  be  underftood  of  thofe' kings  that  reigned  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity..  For  then, 
what  fay  ye  to  Maimonides  ?  He  makes  this  difference  betwixt  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  and 
thofe  of  Juda  *,  that  the  kings  of  the  pofterity  of  David  judge,  and  are  judged  ;  but  the 
kings  of  Ifrael  do  neither.  You  contradict  and  quarrel  with  yourfelf  or  your  Rabbins, 
and  ftill  do  my  work  for  me.  This,  fay  you,  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the  kings  of 
Ifrael  in  their  firft  inftitution  ;  for  in  the  1 7th  verfe  it  is  faid,  “  you  fhall  be  his  fervants  f  * 
that  is,  he  fhall  ufe  you  to  it,  not  that  he  fhall  have  any  right  to  make  you  fo.  Or  if  you 
underftand  it  of  their  king’s  right,  it  is  but  a  judgment  of  God  upon  them  for  afking  a  king  •, 
the  effects  of  which  they  were  lenfible  of  under  mofl  of  their  kings,  tho’  not  perhaps  under 
all.  But  you  need  no  antagonifts,  you  are  fuch  a  perpetual  adverfary  to  yourfelf.  For  you 
tell  us  now  a  ftory,  as  if  you  were  arguing  on  my  fide,  how  that  firft  Ariftobulus,  and  after 
him  Jannaeus,'  furnamed  Alexander,  did  not  receive  that  kingly  right  that  they  pretended 
to,  from  the  Sanhedrim,  that  great  treafury  and  oracle  of  the  laws  of  that  nation,  but 
ufurped  it  by  degrees  againft  the  will  of  the  fenate.  For  whofe  fake,  you  fay,  that 
childifh  fable  of  the  principal  men  of  that  affembly  being  ftruck  dead  I  y  the  angel  Gabriel, 
was  firft  invented.  And  thus  you  confefs  that  this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which 
you  feem  mainly  to  rely,  viz.  “  that  kings  are  not  to  be  judged  by  any  upon  earth,  was 
grounded  upon  this  worfe  than  an  old  wife’s  tale,  that  is,  upon  a  rabbinnical  fable.” 
But  that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  be  called  in  queftion  for  their  aCtions,  and  to 
be  punifhed  with  ftripe3,  if  they  were  found  faulty,  Sichardus  fhows  at  large  out  of  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbins,  to  which  author  you  are  indebted  for  all  that  you  employ  of  that 
fort  of  learning,  and  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to  be  thwarting  with  him.  Nay,  we 
read  in  the  feripture  that  Saul  thought  himfelf  bound  by  a  decree  of  his  own  making  ; 
and  in  obedience  thereunto,  that  he  caft  lots  with  his  fon  Jonathan  which  of  them  two 
fhould  die.  Uzzias  likewife,  when  he  was  thruft  out  of  the  temple  by  the  priefts  as  a 
leper,  fubmitted  as  every  private  perfon  in  fuch  a  cafe  ought  to  do,  and  ceafed  to  be  a 
king.  Suppofe  he  fhould  have  refufed  to  go  out  of  the  temple,  and  lay  down  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  live  alone,  and  had  refolved  to  aflert  that  kingly  right  of  not  being  fub- 
jeCl  to  any  law  ;  do  you  think  the  priefts,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews,  would  have  buffered 
the  temple  to  be  defiled,  the  laws  violated,  and  live  themfelves  in  danger  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  ?  It  feems  there  are  laws  againft  a  leprous  king,  but  none  againft  a  tyrant.  Can  any 
man  poffibly  be  fo  mad  and  foolifh  as  to  fancy  that  the  laws  fhould  fo  far  provide  for  the 
people’s  health,  as  tho’  fome  noifome  diftemper  fhould  feize  upon  the  king  himfelf,  yet  to 
prevent  the  infection’s  reaching  them,  and  make  no  provifion  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
lives  and  eftates,  and  the  very  being  of  the  whole  ftate,  againft  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel, 
unjuft  prince,  which  is  incomparably  the  greater  mifehief  of  the  two  ?  “  But,”  fay  you, 
“  there  can  be  no  precedent  fhown  of  any  one  king,  that  has  been  arraigned  in  a  court 
ofjuftice,  and  condemned  to  die.”  Sichardus  anfwers  that  well  enough.  It  is  all  one, 
fays  he,  as  if  one  fhould  argue  on  this  manner  :  The  emperor  of  Germany  never  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  one  of  the  prince-eleCtors ;  therefore  if  the  prince  ele&or  Pa¬ 
latine  fhould  impeach  the  emperor,  he  were  not  bound  to  plead  to  it  •,  tho’  it  appears  by 
the  golden  bull,  that  Charles  the  Fourth  fubjeCted  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  to  that  cog¬ 
nizance  and  jurifdiClion.  But  no  wonder  if  kings  were  indulged  in  their  ambition,  and 
their  exorbitances  paffed  by,  when  the  times  were  fo  corrupt  and  depraved,  that  even 
private  men,  if  they  had  either  money  or  intereft,  might  efcape  the  law,  tho’  guilty  of 
crimes  of  never  fo  high  a  nature.  That  ctvvmvBviov,  that  you  fpeak  of,  that  is  to  be  wholly 
independent  upon  any  other,  and  accountable  to  none  upon  earth,  which  you  fay  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  majefty  of  fovereign  princes,  Ariftotle  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Pol.  Ch.  10.  calls' 
a  moft  tyrannical  form  of  government,  and  not  in  the  jeaft  to  be  endured  by  a  free 
people.  And  that  kings  are  not  liable  to  be  queftioned  for  their  aCtions,  you  prove  by 
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the  teftimony  of  a  very  worthy  author,  that  barbarous  tyrant  Mark  Antony-;  one  of 
thofe  that  fubverted  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  :  And  yet  he  himfelf,  when  he  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  fummoned  Herod  before  him,  to  anfwer  to  a 
charge  of  murder,  and  would  have  punifhed  him,  but  that  Herod  bribed  him.  So  that 
Antony’s  afferting  this  prerogative-royal,  and  your  Defence  of  King  Charles,  -come  both 
out  of  one  and  the  fame  fpring.  “  And  it  is  "Very  reafonable,”  fay  you,  “  that  it  fhould 
be  fo ;  for  kings  derive  their  authority  from  God  alone.”  What  kings  arc  thofe,  I  pray, 
that  do  fo  ?  For  I  deny  that  there  ever  were  any  fuch  kings  in  the  world,  that  derived 
their  authority  from  God  alone.  Saul  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael  had  never  .reigned,  but  that 
the  people  deftred  a  king,  eve-n  againft  the  will  of  God  ;  and  tho5  he  was  proclaimed  king 
once  at  Mizpah,  yet  after  that  he  lived  a  private  life,  and  looked  to  his  father’s 
cattle,  till  he  was  created  fo  the  fecond  time  by  the  people  at  Gilgal.  And  what  think 
ye  of  David?  Tho’  he  had  been  anointed  once  by  God,  was  he  not  anointed  the  fecond 
time  in  Hebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after  that  by  all  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  that 
after  a  mutual  covenant  betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v.  1  Chron.  xi.  Now  a  co¬ 
venant  lays  an  obligation  upon  kings,  and  reftrains  them  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you 
fay,  “  fueceeded  him  in  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  was  acceptable  to  all  men 
1  Chron. -xxix.  So  that  it  is  fpmething  to  be  well-pleafing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Jehoiadah  the  prieft  made  Joafh  king,  but  firft  he  made  him  and  the  people  enter  into 
a  covenant  to  one  another,  2  Kings  xi.  I  confefs  that  thefe  kings,  and  all  that  reigned  of 
David’s  pofterity,  were  appointed  to  the  kingdom  both  by  God  and  the  people;  but  of 
•ell  other  kings,  of  what  country  foever,  I  affirm,  that  they  are  made  fo  by  the  people 
only  ;  nor  can  you  make  it  appear,  that  they  are  appointed  by  God  any  otherwife  than 
as  all  other  things,  great  and  fmall,  are  faid  to  be  appointed  by  him,  becaufe  nothing 
comes  to  pafs  without  his  providence.  So  that  I  allow  the  throne  of  David  was  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  called,  -“  the  throne  of  the  Lord  whereas  the  thrones  of  other  princes  are 
no  otherwife  God’s,  than  all  other  things  in  the  world  are  his  ;  which  if  you  would,  you 
.might -have  learnt  out  of  the  fame  chapter,  ver.  1 1.  12.  “  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great - 
nefs,  &c.  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Both  riches  and  honour 
come  of  thee,  and  thou  reigneftover  all.”  And  this  is  fo  often  repeated,  not  to  puff  up 
Icings,  but  to  put  them  in  mind,  tho’  they  think  themfelves  Gods,  that  yet  there  is  a 
God  above  them,  to  whom  they  owe  whatever  they  are  and  have.  And  thus  we  eafily 
mnderftand  what  the  poets,  and  the  Effenes  among  the  Jews  mean,  when  they  tell  us, 
-that  it  is  by  God  chat  kings  reign,  and  that  they  are  of  Jupiter;  for  fo  all  of  us  are  of 
God,  we  are  all  his  off- fpring.  So  that  this  univerfal  right  of  Almighty  God’s,  and  the 
intereft  that  he  has  in  princes,  and  their  thrones,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  does  not  at 
all  derogate  from  the  people’s  right-;  but  that  notwithftanding  all  this,  all  other  kings, 
not  particularly  and  by  name  appointed  by  God,  owe  their  fovereignty  to  the  people  only, 
and  confequently  are  accountable  to  them  for  the  management  of  it.  The  truth  of  which 
doctrine,  tho’  the  common  people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kings,  yet  they  themfelves  ac¬ 
knowledge,  whether  good  ones,  as  Sarpedon  in  Homer  is  defcribed  to  have  heen;  or 
bad  ones,  as  thofe  tyrants  in  the  lyrick  poet ; 

TXxvki,  Tiv  oij  vi.  1  fix\iroi,  &ZC- 

fjlaucus,  in  Lycia  we’re  ador’d  like  Gods  : 

'What  makes  ’twixt  us  and  others  fo  great  odds .? 

He  refoives  the  queftion  himfelf :  “  Becaufe,  fays  he,  we  excel  others  in  heroical 
virtues :  Let  us  fight  manfully  then,  fays  he,  left  our  countrymen  tax  us  with  floth 
.and  cowardice.”  In  which  words  he  intimates  to  us,  both  that  kings  derive  their  gran¬ 
deur  from  the  people,  and  that  for  their  conduft  and  behaviour  in  war,  they  are  account¬ 
able  to  ihem.  Bad  kings  indeed,  tho’  .to.caft  fome  terror  into  people’s  minds,  and  beget 
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.a  reverence  of  themfelves,  they  declare  to  the  world,  that  God  only  is  the  author  of 
kingly  government ;  in  their  hearts  and  minds  they  reverence  no  other  deity  but  that  of 
fortune,  according  to  that  paflage  in  Horace  : 

Te  Dacus  afper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  & 

Purpurei  metuunt  Tyranni. 

Injuriofo  ne  pede  proruas 

Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  ceffantes,  ad  arma 
Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

“  All  barb’rous  people,  and  their  princes  too, 

<  ■“  All  purple  tyrants  honour  you  ; 

“  The  very  wandring  Scythians  do. 

“  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  date, 

“  Left  all  men  be  involv’d  in  one  man’s  fate. 

“  Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace  ; 

<c  Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  ceafe.” 

So  that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-days  reign,  it  is  by  God  too  that  the  people 
aflert  their  own  liberty  ;  fince  all  things  are  of  him,  and  by  him.  I’m  fure  the  fcripture 
bears  witnefs  to  both  ;  that  by  him  kings  reign,  and  that  by  him  they  are  caft  down  from 
their  thrones.  And  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  both  thefe  things  are  brought  about 
'  by  the  people,  oftner  than  by  God.  Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what  it  will,  the 
right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  God  as  it.  And  whenever  any  people,  without  fome 
vifible  defignation  of  God  himfelf,  appoint  a  king  over  them,  they  have  the  fame  right 
to  put  him  down,  that  they  had  to  fet  him  up  at  firft.  And  certainly  it  is  a  more  god¬ 
like  adtion  to  depofe  a  tyrant,  than  to  fet  up  one  :  And  there  appears  much  more  of  God 
in  the  people,  when  they  depofe  an  unjuft  prince,  than  in  a  -king  that  oppreffiss  an  inno¬ 
cent  people.  Nay,  the  people  have  a  warrant  from  God  to  judge  wicked  princes  •,  for 
God  has  conferred  this  very  honour  upon  thofe  that  are  dear  to  him,  that  celebrating 
the  praifes  of  Chrift  their  own  king,  c  they  fhall  bind  in  chains  the  kings  of  the  nations, 
(under  which  appellation  all  tyrants  under  the  gofpel  are  included)  and  execute  the  judg¬ 
ments  written  upon  them  that  challenge  to  themfelves  an  exemption  from  all  written 
laws,’  Pfalm  cxlix.  So  that  there  is  but  little  reafon  left  for  that  wicked  and  foolifh  opi¬ 
nion,  that  kings,  who  commonly  are  the  worft  of  men,  fhould  be  fo  high  in  God’s  ac¬ 
count,  as  that  he  fhould  have  put  the  world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck,  and  be  go¬ 
verned  according  to  their  humour  ;  and  that  for  their  fakes  alone  he  fhould  have  reduced 
all  mankind,  whom  he  made  after  his  own  image,  into  the  fame  condition  with  brutes. 
After  all  this,  rather  than  fay  nothing,  you  produce  M.  Aurelius,  as  a  countenancer  of 
tyranny  •,  but  you  had  better  have  let  him  alone.  I  can’t  fay  whether  he  ever  affirmed, 
that  princes  are  accountable  only  before  God’s  tribunal.  But  Xiphiline  indeed,  out  of 
whom  you  quote  thofe  words  of  M.  Aurelius,  mentions  a  certain  government,  which  he 
calls  an  Autarchy,  of  which  he  makes  God  the  only  judge  :  av s  ©.=«< 

•£.  al*..  But  that  this  word  Autarchy  and  Monarchy  are  fynonymous,  I  cannot  eafily  perfuade 
myfelf  to  believe.  And  the  more  I  read  what  goes  before,  the  lefs  I  find  myfelf  inclin¬ 
able  to  think  fo.  And  certainly  whoever  confiders  the  context,  will  not  eafily  apprehend 
what  coherence  this  fentence  has  with  it,  and  muft  needs  wonder  how  it  comes  fo  abruptly 
into  the  text-,  efpecially  fince  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  mirror  of  princes,  carried  himfelf 
towards  the  people,  as  Capitolinus.  tells  us,  juft  as  if  Rome  had  been  a  commonwealth  ftifl. 

Vol.  I.  U  u  u  And 
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And  we  all  know  that  when  it  was  fo,  the  fupreme  power  was  in  the  people.  The  fame 
emperor  honoured  the  memory  of  Thrafeas,  and  Helvidius,  and  Cato,  and  Dio,  and 
Brutus  who  all  were  tyrant-flayers,  or  affected  the  reputation  of  being  thought  fo.  In 
the  firft  book  that  he  writes  of  his  own  life,  he  fays  that  he  propofed  to  himfelf  a  form 
of  government,  under  which  all  men  might  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  right 
and  juftice  be  equally  adminiflred  to  all.  And  in  his  fourth  book  he  fays,  the  law  is 
m after,  and  not  he.  He  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  fenate  and  the  people,  and  their 
intereft  in  all  things  :  We  are  fo  far,  fays  he,  from  having  any  thing  of  our  own,  that  we 
live  in  your  houfes.  Thefe  things  Xiphiline  relates  of  him.  So  little  did  he  arrogate 
aught  to  himfelf  by  virtue  of  his  fovereign  right.  When  he  died,  he  recommended  his 
Jon  to  the  Romans  for  his  fucceffor,  if  they  fnould  think  he  deferved  it.  So  far  was  he 
from  pretending  to  a  commiflion  from  heaven  to  exercife  that  abfolute  and  imaginary  right 
of  fovereignty,  that  Autarchy,  that  you  tell  us  of.  “  All  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  are 
bill  of  authorities  of  this  nature.”  But  we  have  heard  none  of  them  yet.  “So  are  the 
Jewifh  authors.”  And  yet,  you  fay,  “  the  jews  in  many  things  allowed  but  too  little  to 
their  princes.”  Nay,  you’ll  find  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  allowed  much  lefs 
to  tyrants.  And  how  little  the  Jews  allowed  them,  would  appear,  if  that  book  that 
Samuel  “  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom”  were  extant ;  which  book  the  Hebrew 
doctors  tell  us,  their  kings  tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to 
tyrannize  over  the  people  without  controul  or  fear  of  punifhment.  Now  look  about  ye 
again,  and  catch  hold  of  fomewhat  or  other.  In  the  laft  place  you  come  to  wreft  Da¬ 
vid’s  words  in  the  xvii.  Pfalm,  “  let  my  fentence  come  forth  from  thy  prefence.” 
Therefore,  fays  Barnachmoni,  “  God  only  can  judge  the  king.”  And  yet  it  is  moft 
likely  that  David  penned  this  Pfalm  when  he  was  perfecuted  by  Saul,  at  which  time, 
though  himfelf  were  anointed,  he  did  not  decline  being  judged  even  by  Jonathan  :  “  Not- 
withffanding,  if  there  be  iniquity  in  me,  flay  me  thyfelf.”  1  Sam  xx.  At  leaft  in  this 
plalm  he  does  no  more  than  what  any  perfon  in  the  world  would  do  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion,  being  falfly  accufed  by  men,  he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God  himfelf,  “  let 
thine  eyes  look  upon  the  thing  that  is  right;  thou  haft  proved  and  vifited mine  heart, 
&c.”  What  relation  has  this  to  a  temporal  judicature  ?  Certainly  they  do  no  good  of¬ 
fice  to  this  right  of  kings,  that  thus  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  its  foundation.  Then  you 
come  with  that  threadbare  argument,  which  of  all  others  is  moft  in  vogue  with  our 
courtiers,  “  againft  thee,  thee  only  have  I  finned,”  Pfalm  li.  6.  As  if  David  in  the  rnidft 
of  his  repentance,  when  overwhelmed  with  forrow,  and  almoft  drowned  in  tears,  he  was 
humbly  imploring  God’s  mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of  this  kingly  right  of  his  when  his 
heart  was  fo  low,  that  he  thought  he  deferved  not  the  right  of  a  flave.  And  can  we 
think  that  he  defpifed  all  the  people  of  God,  his  own  brethren,  to  that  degree,  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  might  murder  them,  plunder  them,  and  commit  adultery  with  their  wives, 
and  yet  not  fin  againft  them  all  this  while  ?  So  holy  a  man  could  never  be  guilty  of  fuch 
mfufferabie  pride,  nor  have  fo  little  knowledge  either  of  himfelf,  or  of  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour.  So  without  doubt,  when  he  fays,  “  againft  thee  only,”  he  meant,  againft 
thee  chiefly  have  I  finned,  &c.  But  whatever  he  means,  the  words  of  a  pfalm  are  too 
full  of  poetry,  and  this  pfalm  too  full  of  paflion,  to  afford  us  any  exabl  definitions 
of  right  and  juftice  •,  nor  is  it  proper  to  argue  any  thing  of  that  nature  from 
them.  “  But  David  was  never  queftioned  for  this,  nor  made  to  plead  for  his 
life  before  the  Sanhedrim.”  What  then  ?  How  fihould  they  know  that  any  fuch 
thing  had  been  which  was  done  fo  privately,  that  perhaps  for  fome  years  after  net 
above  one  ®r  two  were  privy  to  it,  as  fuch  fecrets  there  are  in  moft  courts  ?  2  Sam.  1  2. 
“  Thou  haft  done  this  thing  in  fecret.”  Befides,  what  if  the  fenate  fhould  negledt  to 
punifh  private  perfons  ?  Would  any  infer  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  punifned  at 
all  ?  But  the  reafen  why  David  was  not  proceeded  againft  as  a  maleladlor,  is  net  much 
in  the  dark ;  He  had  condemned  himfelf  in  the  5th  verfe,  “  The  man  that  hath  done 
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this  thing  fliall  furely  die.”  To  which  the  prophet  prefently  replies,  “  Thou  art  the 
man.”  So  that  in  the  prophet’s  judgment  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  worthy  of  death  i 
but  God  by  his  fovcreign  right  over  all  things,  and  of  his  great  mercy  to  David,  ab 
folves  him  from  the  guilt  of  his  fin,  and  the  fentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced 
againft  himfelfj  verfe  13th,  “  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  fin,  tliou  fhalt  not  die.”  The 
next  thing  you  do  is  to  rail  at  fome  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and  you  take  a  deal  of 
pains  to  refute  the  conclufion  of  his  dilcourfe.  Let  him  look  to  that  •,  1  will  endeavour 
to  be  as  fhort  as  I  can  in  what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform.  But  fome  things  I  muft 
not  pafs  by  without  taking  notice  of ;  as  firft  and  foremoft  your  notorious  con¬ 
tradictions  ;  for  in  the  30th  page  you  fay,  “  The  Ifraelites  do  not  deprecate  an 
unjuft,  rapacious,  tyrannical  king,  one  as  bad  as  the  worft  of  kings  are.”  And  yet, 
page  42.  you  are  very  fmart  upon  your  advocate,  for  maintaining  that  the  If¬ 
raelites  afked  for  a  tyrant :  “  Would  they  have  leaped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,”  fay  you,  “  and  groan  under  the  cruelty  of  the  worft  of  tyrants,  rather  than  live 
under  bad  judges,  efpecially  being  ufed  to  fuch  a  form  of  government  ?”  Firft  you  faid 
the  Hebrews  would  rather  live  under  tyrants  than  judges,  here  you  fay  they  would  rather 
live  under  judges  than  tyrants  •,  and  that  “  they  defired  nothing  lefs  than  a  tyrant.”  So  that 
•your  advocate  may  anfwer  you  out  of  your  own  book.  For  according  to  your  principles 
it  is  every  king’s  right  to  be  a  tyrant.  What  you  fay  next  is  very  true,  “  the  fupreme 
power  was  then  in  the  people,  which  appears  by  their  own  rejecting  their  judges,  and  making 
choice  of  a  kingly  government.”  Remember  this  when  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make 
life  of  it.  You  fay,  that  God  gave  the  children  of  Ifrael  a  king  as  a  thing  good  and 
profitable  for  them,  and  deny  that  he  gave  them  one  in  his  anger,  as  a  punifhment  for 
their  fin.  But  that  will  receive  an  eafy  anfwer  *,  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  cry  to 
God  becaufe  of  the  king  that  they  had  chofen,  if  it  were  not  becaufe  a  kingly  govern¬ 
ment  is  an  evil  thing  ;  not  in  itfelf,  but  becaufe  it  moft  commonly  does,  as  Samuel  fore¬ 
warns  the  people  that  theirs  would,  degenerate  into  pride  and  tyranny  ?  If  you  are  not 
yet  fatisfied,  hark  what  you  fay  yourfelf-,  acknowledge  your  own  hand,  and  blufli ;  it  is 
in  your  “  Apparatus  ad  Primatum  :  God  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,”  fay  you,  “  be¬ 
ing  offended  at  their  fin  in  rejecting  him  from  ruling  over  them  ;  and  fo  the  chriftian 
church,  as  a  punifhment  for  its  forfaiting  the  pure  worfhip  of  God,  has  been  fubjeCted  to 
the  more  than  kingly  government  of  one  mortal  head.”  So  that  if  your  own  compari- 
fon  holds,  either  God  gave  the  children  of  Ifrael  a  king  as  an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  pu¬ 
nifhment  j  'or  he  has  fet  up  the  pope  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  more  light  and  mad  than  this  man  is  ?  Who  would  truft  him  in  the  fm  a  lie  ft  mat¬ 
ters,  that  in  things  of  fo  great  concern  fays  and  unfays  without  any  confideration  in  the 
world  ?  You  tell  us  in  your  twenty-ninth  page,  “  that  by  the  conftitution  of  all  nations, 
kings  are  bound  by  no  law.”  That  “  this  had  been  the  judgment  both  of  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  part  of  the  world.”  And  yet  page  43.  you  fay,  “  That  all  the  kings  of  the 
.eaft  ruled  x.y,roL  vof/jcv,  according  to  law,  nay  that  the  very  kings  of  Egypt  in  all  matters 
whatfoever,  whether  great  or  fmall,  were  tied  to  laws.”  Though  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  you  had  undertook  to  demonftrate,  That  “  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws, 
that  they  give  laws  to  others,  but  have  none  preferibed  to  themfelves.”  For  my  part 
I  have  no  reafon  to  be  angry  with  you,  for  either  you  are  mad,  or  of  our  fide.  You  do 
not  defend  the  king’s  cauie,  but  argue  againft  him,  and  play  the  fool  with  him  :  or  if 
you  arc  in  earned,  that  epigram  of  Catullus, 

Tan  to  peflimus  omnium  Poeta, 

Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  Patronus. 

The  worft  of  poets,  I  myfelf  declare. 

By  how  much  you  the  beft  of  patrons  are. 

U  u  u  2  That 
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That  epigram,  I  fa y,  may  be  turned,  and  very  properly  applied  to  you  j  for  there  never 
was  fo  good  a  poet,  as  you  are  a  bad  patron.  Unlefs  that  Stupidity,  that  you  complain 
your  advocate  is  “  immerfed  over  head  and  ears  in,”  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own 
underftanding  too,  I  will  make  ye  now  fenfible  that  you  are  become  a  very  Brute  your- 
felf.  For  now  you  come  and  confefs  that  “  the  kings  of  all  nations  have  laws  prefcrib- 
ed  to  them.”  But  then  you  fay  again,  “  They  are  not  fo  under  the  power  of  tnemr 

as  to  be  liable  to  cenfure  or  punifhment  of  death,  if  they  break  them.”  Which  yetr 

you  have  proved  neither  from  fcripture,  nor  from  any  good  author.  Obferve  then  in 
lhort ;  to  prefcribe  municipal  laws  to  fuch  as  are  not  bound  by  them,  is  filly  and  ridi¬ 
culous  :  and  to  punifh  all  others,  but  leave  fome  one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all  fort 
of  impieties  without  fear  of  punifhment,  is  moft  unjuft  •,  the  law  being  general,  and 
not  making  any  exception  neither  of  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  hold  place  in  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  any  wife  law-maker,  much  lefs  in  thofe  of  God’s  own  making.  But  that 
all  may  perceive  how  unable  you  are  to  prove  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  what 
you  undertook  in  this  chapter  to  make  appear  by  them,  you  confefs  of  your  own  accord. 
That  “  there  are  fome  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  their  forefathers  ought  not  to  have  had 
any  other  king  than  God  himfelf ;  and  that  he  fet  other  kings  over  them  for  their  pu¬ 
nifhment.”  And  of  thofe  mens  opinion,  I  declare  myfelf  to  be.  It  is  not  fitting  nor 

decent  that  any  man  fhould  be  a  king  that  does  not  far  excel  all  his  fubje&s.  But  where 

men  are  equals,  as  in  all  governments  very  many  are,  they  ought  to  have  an  equal  in- 
tereft  in  the  government,  and  hold  it  by  turns.  But  that  all  men  fhould  be  flaves  to 
one  that  is  their  equal,  or  (as  it  happens  moft  commonly)  far  inferior  to  them,  and  very 
often  a  fool,  who  can  fo  much  as  entertain  fuch  a  thought  without  indignation  ?  Nor 
does  “  it  make  for  the  honour  of  a  kingly  government,  that  our  Saviour  was  of  the  pof- 
terity  of  fome  kings,”  more  than  it  does  for  the  commendation  of  the  worft  of  kings, 
that  he  was  the  off-fpring  of  fome  of  them  too.  tc  The  Meffias  is  a  king.”  WTe  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  fo  to  be,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  fo  •,  and  pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come, 
for  he  is  worthy  :  Nor  is  there  any  other  equal,  or  next  to  him.  And  yet  a  kingly  go¬ 
vernment  being  put  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  and  undeferving  perfons,  as  moft  com¬ 
monly  it  is,  may  well  be  thought  to  have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  mankind. 
Nor  does  it  follow  for  all  this  that  all  kings,  as  fuch,  are  tyrants.  But  fuppofe  it  did, 
as  for  argument-fake  I  will  allow  it  does,  left  you  fhould  think  I  am  too  hard  with  ye  *, 
make  you  the  beft  ufe  of  it  you  can.  “  Then,  fay  you,  God  himfelf  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  the  king  of  tyrants,  nay,  himfelf  the  worft  of  all  tyrants.”  If  the  firft  of 
thefe  conclufions  does  not  follow,  another  does,  which  may  be  drawn  from  moft  parts 
of  your  book,  viz.  That  you  perpetually  contradidr,  not  only  the  fcriptures,  but  your 
own  felf.  For  in  the  very  laft  foregoing  period  you  had  affirmed,  that  “  God  was  the 
king  of  all  things,  having  himfelf  created  them.  Now  he  created  tyrants  and  devils, 
and  confequently  by  your  own  reafon,  is  the  king  of  fuch.  The  fecond  of  thefe  conclu- 
fions  we  deteft,  and  wifh  that  blafphemous  mouth  of  yours  were  ftopt  up,  with  which 
you  affirm  God  to  be  the  worft  of  tyrants,  if  he  be,  as  you  often  fay  he  is,  the  king  and 
lord  of  fuch.  Nor  do  you  much  advantage  your  caufe  by  telling  us  that  “  Mofes  was  a 
king,  and  had  the  abfolute  and  fupreme  power  of  a  king.”  For  we  could  be  content 
that  any  other  were  fo,  that  could  “  refer  our  matters  to  God,  as  Mofes  did,  and  con- 
fult  with  him  about  our  affairs,  Exod.  xviii.  19.  But  neither  did  Mofes,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  great  familiarity  with  God,  ever  affume  a  liberty  of  doing  what  he  would  him- 
feif.  What  fays  he  of  himfelf ;  “  the  people  come  unto  me  to  enquire  of  God.”  They 
came  not  then  to  receive  Mofes’s  own  dictates  and  commands.  Then  fays  Jethro,  ver. 
19.  “  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  Godward,  that  thou  mayft  bring  their  caufes  unto  God.” 
And  Mofes  himfelf  fays,  Deut.  iv.  5.  “  I  have  taught  you  ftatutes  and  judgments, 

even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me.”  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
“  faithful  in  all  the  houfe  of  God.”  Numb.  xii.  7.  So  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  himfelf 
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was  the  people’s  king,  and  Mofes  no  other  than  as  it  were  an  interpreter  cr  a  mefienger 
betwixt  him  and  them.  Nor  can  you,  without  impiety  and  facrilegc,  transfer  this  ab- 
folute  fupreme  power  and  authority  from  God  to  a  man ;  (not  having  any  warrant  from 
the  word  of  God  fo  to  do)  which  Mofes  ufed  only  as  a  deputy  or  fubftitute  to  God  j 
under  whofe  eye,  and  in  whofe  prefence,  himfelf  and  the  people  always  were.  But 
now,  for  an  aggravation  of  your  wickednefs,  though  here  you  make  Mofes  to  have 
exercifed  an  abd'olute  and  unlimited  power,  in  your  “  Apparat.  ad  Primat.  page  2^0.” 
you  fay  that  “  he,  together  with  the  feventy  elders,  ruled  the  people,  and  that  himfelf 
was  the  chief  of  the  people,  but  not  their  mafter.”  If  Mofes  therefore  were  a  king,  as 
certainly  he  was,  and  the  beft  of  kings,  and  had  a  fupreme  and  legal  power,  as  you  fay 
he  had,  and  yet  neither  was  the  people’s  mafter  nor  governed  them  alone  •,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  you,  kings,  though  indued  with  the  fupreme  power,  are  not  by  virtue  or  that 
fovereign  and  kingly  right  of  theirs  lords  over  the  people,  nor  ought  to  govern  them 
alone  ;  much  lefs,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleafure.  After  all  this,  you  have 
the  impudence  to  feign  a  command  from  God  to  that  people,  “  to  fet  up  a  king  over 
them,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  be  poffeffed  of  the  Holy  land,”  Deut  xvii.  For  you  craf¬ 
tily  leave  out  the  former  words,  “  and  fhalt  fay,  I  will  fet  a  king  over  me,”  &c.  And 
now  call  to  mind  what  you  faid  before,  page  42.  and  what  I  faid  I -fhould  have  occafion 
to  make  ufe  of,  viz.  “  That  the  power  was  then  in  the  people,  and  that  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  free.”  What  follows,  argues  you  either  mad  or  irreligious ;  take  whether  you  lift  : 
“  God,”  fay  you,  “  having  fo  long  before  appointed  a  kingly  government,  as  beft  and  moft 
proper  for  that  people  ;  What  fhall  we  fay  to  Samuel’s  oppofing  it,  and  God’s  own  abt- 
ing,  as  if  himfelf  were  againft  it?  How  do  thefe  things  agree  ?”  He  finds  himfelf  caught, 
and  obferve  now  with  how  great  malice  againft  the  prophet,  and  impiety  againft  God, 
he  endeavours  to  difentangle  himfelf.  “  We  muft  confider,”  fays  he,  “  that  Samuel’s 
own  fons  then  judged  the  people,  and  the  people  rejected  them  becaufe  of  their  corrup-- 
tion  now  Samuel  was  loth  his  fons  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  God  to  gratify  the  prophet, 
intimated  to  him,  as  if  himfelf  were  not  very  well  pleafed  with  it.”  Speak  out,  ye 
wretch,  and  never  mince  the  matter  :  you  mean,  God  dealt  deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and* 
he  with  the  people.  It  is  not  your  advocate,  but  yourfelf  that  are  “  frantic  and  diftradt-. 
ed  *”  who  caft  off  all  reverence  to  God  Almighty,  fo  you  may  but  feem  to  honour  the 
king.  Would  Samuel  prefer  the  intereft  of  his  fons  and  their  ambition,  and  their  cove- 
toufnefs,  before  the  general  good  of  all  the  people,  when  they  afked  a  thing  that  would* 
be  good  and  profitable  for  them  ?  Can  we  think  that  he  would  impofe  upon  them  by 
cunning  and  fubtilty,  and  make  them  believe  things  that  were  not  ?  Or  if  we  fhould 
fuppofe  all  this  true  of  Samuel,  would  God  himfelf  countenance  and  gratify  him  in  it ; 
would  he  diffemble  with  the  people  ?  So  that  either  that  was  not  the  right  of  kings 
which  Samuel  taught  the  people  ;  or  elfe  that  right  by  the  teftimony,  both  of  God  and 
the  prophet,  was  an  evil  thing,  was  burdenfome,  injurious,  unprofitable,  and  chargeable 
to  the  commonwealth  :  Or  Laftly,  (which  muft  not  be  admitted)  God  and  the  prophet 
deceived  the  people.  God  frequently  protefts  that  he  was  extremely  difpleafed  with 
them  for  afking  a  king.  V.  7th.  “  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  fhould  not  reign  over  them.”  As  if  it  were  a  kind  of  Idolatry  to  afk  a  king, 
that  would  even  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  adored,  and  affume  almoft  divine  honour  to  him¬ 
felf.  And  certainly,  they  that  fubjedt  themfelves  to  a  worldly  mafter,  and  fet  him  above 
all  laws,  come  but  a  little  fhort  of  chufing  a  ftrange  God  :  and  a  ftrange  one  it  com¬ 
monly  is  •,  brutiib,  and  void  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  So  ift  of  Sam.  chap.  10th.  v.  :9th. 
“  And  ye  have  this  day  rejedted  your  God,  who  himfelf  laved  you  out  of  all  your  ad- 
verfities  and  your  tribulation,  and  ye  have  faid  unto  him,  nay,  but  fet  a  king  over  ur, 
&c.”  and  chap,  ilth,  v.  12th.  “  Ye  faid  unto  me,  nay,  but  a  king  fhall  reign  over  us ; 
when  the  Lord  your  God  was  your  king:  and  v.  the  17th.  “  See  that  your  wickednefs  is 
great,  that  ye  have  done  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord,  in  afking  you  a  king.  And  Kofi.: 
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fpeaks  contemptibly  of  the  king,  chap.  xiii.  v.  10,  i  r.  I  will  be  thy  king  where  is 
any  other  that  may  fave  in  ail  thy  cities,  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  faidft,  give 
me  a  king  and  princes  ?  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
wrath.”  And  Gideon,  that  warlike  judge,  that  .was  greater  than  a  king;  cc  I  will  not 
rule  over  you,”  fays  he,  “  neither  fhall  my  fon  rule  over  you  •,  the  Lord  fliall  rule  over 
yon,”  Judges,  chap  viii.  Intimating  thereby,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  a  man,  but  for  God 
■only  to  exercife  dominion  over  men.  And  hence  Jofephus  in  his  book  againft  Appion, 
an  Egyptian  Grammarian,  and  a  foul-mouthed  fellow,  like  you,  calls  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Hebrews  a  Theocracy,  becaufe  the  principality  was  in  God  only.  In  Ifaiah,  chap, 
xxvi.  v.  i  3.  the  people  in  their  repentance,  complain  that  it  had  been  mifchievous  to  them, 
“  that  other  lords  befides  God  himfelf,  had  had  dominion  over  them.”  All  which  pla- 
ces  prove  clearly,  that  God  gave  the  Ifraelites  a  king  in  his  anger ;  but  now  who  can 
forbear  laughing  at  the  ufe  you  make  of  Abimelech’s  ftory?  Of  whom  it  is  faid,  when 
he  was  killed,  partly  by  a  woman  that  hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-ftone  upon  him,  and 
partly  by  his  own  armour-bearer,  that  “  God  rendred  the  wickednefs  of  Abimelech, 
This  hiftory,”  fay  you,  “  proves  ftrongly  that  God  only  is  the  judge  and  avenger  of 
kings.”  Yea,  if  this  argument  hold,  he  is  the  only  judge  and  punilher  of  tyrants,  vil- 
lanous  rafcals,  and  baftards.  Whoever  can  get  into  the  faddle,  whether  by  right  or  by 
wrong,  has  thereby  obtained  a  fovereign  kingly  right  over  the  people,  is  out  of  all  dan¬ 
ger  ol  punifhment,  all  inferior  magiftrates  mu  ft  lay  down  their  arms  at  his  feet,  the 
people  muft  not  dare  to  mutter.  But  what  if  fome  great  notorious  robber  had  perifhed 
in  war,  as  Abimelech  did,  would  any  man  infer  from  thence,  that  God  only  is  the 
judge  and  p  uni  flier  of  highway  men  ?  Or  what  if  Abimelech  had  been  condemned  by 
the  law,  and  died  by  an  executioner’s  hand,  would  not  God  then  have  rendred  his  wicked¬ 
nefs  ?  You  never  read  that  the  judges  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  ever  proceeded  againft 
according  to  law :  And  yet  you  confefs,  that  “  where  the  government  is  an  ariftocracy, 
the  prince,  if  there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  be  called  in  queftion,  if  he  break  the 
laws95  This  in  your  47th  page.  And  why  may  not  a  tyrant  as  well  be  proceeded 
againft. in  a  kingly  government  ?  why,  becaufe  God  rendered  the  wickednefs  of  Abime¬ 
lech.  So  did  the  women,  and  fo  did  his  own  armour-bearer-,  over  both  which  he  pre¬ 
tended- to  a  right  of  ftovereignty.  And  what  if  the  magiftrates  had  rendred  his  wicked- 
mefs  ?  Do  not  they  bear  the  fword  for  that  very  purpofe,  for  the  punifhment  of  malefac¬ 
tors  ?  Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the  hiftory  of  Abimelech’s  death, 
he  betakes  himfelf,  as  his  cuftom  is,  to  Handers  and  calumnies  nothing  but  dirt  and 
filth  comes  from  him  but  for  thofe  things  that  he  promifed  to  make  appear,  he  hath 
not  proved  any  one  of  them,  either  from  the  feriptures,  or  from  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins.  He  alledges  no  reafon  why  kings  fhould  be  above  all  laws,  and  they  only  of 
all  mortal  men  exempt  from  punifhment,  if  they  deferve  it.  He  falls  foul  upon  thofe 
very  authors  and  authorities  that  he  makes  ufe  of,  and  by  his  own  dilcourfe  demonftrates 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  he  argues  againft.  And  perceiving  that  he  is  like  to  do 
but  little  good  with  his  arguments,  he  endeavours  to  bring  an  Odium  upon  us,  by  loading 
us  with  flanderous  accufations,  as  having  put  to  death  the  moft  virtuous  innocent  prince 
that  ever  reigned.  “  Was  king  Solomon,  fays  he,  better  than  king  Charles  theFirft  ?”  I  con¬ 
fefs  iome  have  ventured  to  compare  his  father  king  James  with  Solomon  ;  nay,  to  make 
king  James  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two.  Solomon  was  David’s  fon,  David  had 
been  Saul’s  mufician  but  king  James  was  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Darnly,  who,  as  Bu¬ 
chanan  tells  us,  becaufe  David  the  mufician  got  into  the  queen’s  bed-chamber  at  an  unfea- 
fonable  time,  killed  him  a  little  after;  for  he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  becaufe  he 
had  bolted  the  door  on  the  infide.  So  that  king  James  being  the  fon  of  an  earl,  was  the 
■  better  gentleman -,  and  was  frequently  called  a  lecond  Solomon,  though  it  is  not  very 
■certain  that  himfelf  was  not  the  fon  of  David  the  mufician  too.  But  how  could  it  ever 
tome  into  your  head  to  make  a  companion  between  king  Charles  and  Solomon  ?  For 
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very  king  Charles  whom  you  praife  thus  to  the  fky,  that  very  man’s  obftinacy,  and  co- 
vetoufnefs,  and  cruelty,  his  hard  ufage  of  all  good  and  honeft  men,  the  wars  that  he 
raifed,  the  fpoilings  and  plunderings  and  conflagrations  that  he  occafloned,  and  the 
death  of  innumerable  of  his  fubjedts  that  he  was  the  caufe  of,  does  his  fon  Charles,  at 
this  very  time  whilft  I  am  a  writing,  confefs  and  bewail  on  the  ftool  of  repentance  in 
Scotland,  and  renounces  there  that  kingly  right  that  you  affert.  But  flnee  you  delight  in 
parallels,  let’s  compare  king  Charles  and  king  Solomon  together  a  little  :  “  Solomon 
began  his  reign  with  the  death  of  his  brother,”  who  hadjuftly  deferved  it-,  king  Charles 
began  his  with  his  father’s  funeral,  I  do  not  fay  with  his  murder  :  and  yet  all 
the  marks  and  tokens  of  poifon  that  may  be,  appeared  in  his  dead  body  but 
that  fufpicion  lighted  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham  only,  whom  the  king  nor- 
withftanding  cleared  to  the  parliament,  though  he  had  killed  the  king  and  his 
father  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  he  diffolved  the  parliament,  left  the  .  matter  fhoulcl  be 
enquired  into.  “  Solomon  opprefled  the  people  with  heavy  taxes  but  he  fpent  that 
money  upon  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  raifing  other  public  buildings  :  King  Charles 
fpent  his  in  extravagances.  Solomon  was  enticed  to  idolatry  by  many  wives :  This  man 
by  one.  Solomon,  though  he  were  feduced  himfelf,  we  read  not  that  he  feduced  others  j 
but  king  Charles  feduced  and  enticed  others  not  only  by  large  and  ample  rewards  to 
corrupt  the  church,  but  by  his  edidts  and  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  he  compelled  them 
to  fet  up  altars,  which  all  proteftants  abhor,  and  to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted 
over  them  on  the  wall.  “  But  yet  for  all  this,  Solomon  was  not  condemned  to  die.” 
Nor  does  it  follow,  becaufe  he  was  not,  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  been.  Per¬ 
haps  there  were  many  circumftances  that  made  it  then  not  expedient.  But  not  long  after 
the  people  both  by  words  and  adtions  made  appear  what  they  took  to  be  their  right, 
when  ten  tribes  of  twelve  revolted  from  his  fon  ;  and  if  he  had  not  faved  himfelf  by  flight, 
it  is  very  likely  they  would  have  ftoned  him,  notwithftanding  his  threats  and  big  fweliing 
words. 

CHAP.  III. 


HAving  proved  fufficiently  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  were  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Jaws 
that  the  people  were  ;  that  there  are  no  exceptions  made  in  their  favour  in  ferip,- 
ture ;  that  it  is  a  molt  falfe  aflertion  grounded  upon  no  reafon,  nor  warranted  by  any 
authority,  to  fay,  that  kings  may  do  what  they  lift  with  impunity  ;  that  God  has  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  all  human  jurifdidtion,  and  referved  them  to  his  own  tribunal  only  : 
Let  us  now  confider,  whether  the  gofpel  preach  up  any  fuch  dodtrine,  and  enjoin  that 
blind  obedience  which  the  law  was  fo  far  from  doing,  that  it  commanded  the  contrary  ; 
let  us  conflder,  whether  or  no  the  gofpel,  that  heavenly  promulgation,  as  it  v/ere,  of 
chriftian  liberty,  reduce  us  to  a  condition  of  ilavery  to  kings  and  tyrants,  from  wliofe 
imperious  rule  even  the  old  law,  that  miftrefs  of  flavery,  dilcharged  the  people  of  God, 
when  it  obtained.  Your  firft  argument  you  take  from  the  perfon  of  Chrift  himfelf. 
But,  alas  !  who  does  not  know  that  he  put  himfelf  into  the  condition,  not  of  a  private 
perfon  only,  but  even  of  a  fervant,  that  we  might  be  made  free  ?  Nor  is  this  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  fome  internal  fpiritual  liberty  only  -,  how  inconflftent  elfe  would  that  fong  of 
his  mother’s  be  with  the  defign  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  “  He  hath  fcattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart,  he  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  feat, 
and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  ?”  How  ill  fuited  to  their  occaflon  would  thefe 
expreflions  be,  if  the  coming  of  Chrift  rather  eftablilhed  and  ftrengthened  a  tyrannical 
government,  and  made  a  blind  fubjedlion  the  duty  of  all  chriftians  ?  He  hlmfek  having 
been  born,  and  lived  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  government,  has  thereby  purchafed 
liberty  for  us.  As  he  gives  us  his  grace  to  fubmit  patiently  to  a  condition  of  flavery, 
if  there  be  a  necefiky  of  it  j  fo  if  by  any  honeft  ways  and  means  we  can  rid  ourfelves, 
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and  obtain  our  liberty,  he  is  fo  far  from  reftraining  us,  that  he  encourages  us  fa 
to  do.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  not  only  of  an  evangelical,  but  alfo  of  a  civil 
liberty,  fays  thus,  i  Cor.  vii.  21.  “  Art  thou  called,  being  a  fervant  ?  care  not  fork; 
but  if  thou  may  ft  be  made  free,  ufe  it  rather ;  you  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye 
fervants  of  men.”  So  that  you  are  very  impertinent  in  endeavouring  to  argue  us  into 
flavery  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour ;  who  by  fubmitting  to  fuch  a  condition  himfelf, 
has  confirmed  even  our  civil  liberties.  He  took  upon  him  indeed  in  our  ftead  the  form 
of  a  fervant,  but  he  always  retained  his  purpofe  of  being  a  deliverer  •,  and  thence  it  was 
that  he  taught  us  a  quite  other  notion  of  the  right  of  kings,  than  this  that  you  endeavour 
to  make  good.  You,  I  fay,  that  preach  up  not  ldngfhip,  but  tyranny,  and  that  in  a 
commonwealth  ;  by  enjoining  not  only  a  neceflary,  but  a  religious  fubjedion  to  whatever 
tyrant  gets  into  the  chair,  whether  he  come  to  it  by  fucceftion,  or  by  conqueft,  or  chance, 
or  any  how.  And  now  I  will  turn  your  own  weapons  againft  you  ;  and  oppofe  you, 
as  I  ufe  to  do,  with  your  own  authorities.  When  the  colledors  of  the  tribute  money 
came  to  Chrift  for  tribute  in  Galilee,  he  afked  Peter,  Mat.  1 7.  cc  Of  whom  the  kings  of 
the  earth  took  cuftom  or  tribute,  of  their  own  children,  or  of  ftrangers  ?”  Peter  faith 
unto  him,  “  of  ftrangers  Jefus  faith  unto  him,  “  then  are  the  children  free  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  left  we  fhould  offend  them,  &c.  give  unto  them  for  thee  and  for  me.”  Expofitors 
differ  upon  this  place,  whom  this  tribute  was  paid  to  ;  fome  fay  it  was  paid  to  the  priefts, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fanduary  •,  others  that  it  was  paid  to  the  emperor.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  fanduary,  but  paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  it,  and  took  it  to  himfelf.  Jofephus  mentions  divers  forts  of  tribute  which  he 
and  his  fons  exaded,  all  which  Agrippa  afterwards  remitted.  And  this  very  tribute, 
though  fmall  in  itfelf,  yet  being  accompanied  with  many  more,  was  a  heavy  burden. 
The  Jews,  even  the  pooreft  of  them  in  the  time  of  their  commonwealth,  paid  a  poll;  fo 
.that  it  was  feme  coniiderable  oppreffion  that  our  Saviour  fpoke  of :  and  from  hence  he 
took  occafion  to  tax  Herod’s  injuftice  (under  whofe  government,  and  within  whofe  ju- 
rifdidion  he  then  was)  in  that,  whereas  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  affed  ufu- 
ally  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  country,  do  not  ufe  to  opprefs  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  that  is,  their  own  natural-born  fubjeds  with  heavy  and  unreafonable  exadions, 
'but  lay  fuch  burdens  upon  ftrangers,  and  conquered  enemies  ;  he,  quite  contrary, 
-oppreffed  not  ftrangers,  but  his  own  people.  But  let  what  will  be  here  meant  by 
children,  either  natural-born  fubjeds,  or  the  children  of  God,  and  thofe  of  the 
-eled  only,  or  chriftians  in  general,  as  St.  Auguftine  underftands  the  place  ;  this  is 
certain,  that  if  Peter  was  a  child,  and  therefore  free,  then  by  confequence  we  are  fo  too, 
by  our  Saviour’s  own  teftimcny,  either  as  Englifhmen,  or  as  chriftians ,  and  that  it  .there¬ 
fore  is  not  the  right  of  kings  to  exad  heavy  tributes  from  their  own  countrymen,  and 
thofe  free-born  fubjeds.  Chrift  himfelf  profeffes,  that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  as  a  thing 
that  was  due,  but  that  he  might  not  bring  trouble  upon  himfelf  by  offending  thofe  that 
demanded  it.  ft' he  work  that  he  came  into  this  world  to  do,  was  quite  of  another  nature. 
But  ft  our  Saviour  deny,  that  it  is  the  right  of  kings  to  burden  their  free-born  fubjeds 
with  grievous  exadions  ;  he  would  certainly  much  lefs  allow  it  to  be  their  right  to  fpoil, 
rnaffacre,  and  torture  their  own  countrymen,  and  thofe  chriftians  too.  He  difcourfed  af¬ 
ter  luch  a  manner  of  the  right  of  kings,  that  thofe  to  whom  he  fpoke,  fufpeded  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  laying  too  great  a  reftraint  upon  fovereignty,  and  not  .allowing  the  licence  that 
tyrants  affume  to  themfelves  to  be  the  rights  of  kings.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Phariiees  put  fuch  queftions  to  him,  tempting  him  ;  and  that  at  the  fame  time  they  told 
him,  that  he  regarded  not  the  perfon  of  any  man  :  nor  was  it  for. nothing  that  he  was  an¬ 
gry  when  fuch  queftions  were  propofed  to  him,  Matth.  xxii.  If  one  fhould  endeavour 
to  enfnare  you  with  little  queftions,  and  catch  at  your  anfwers,  to  ground  an  accufation 
againft  you  upon  your  own  principles  concerning  the  right  of  kings,  and  all  this  under  a 
.^monarchy,  would  you  be  angry  with  him  ?  You  would  have  but  very  little,  reafon.  It  is 
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vident,  that  our  Saviour’s  principles  concerning  government,  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
h  umour  of  princes.  His  anfwer  too  implies  as  much  ;  by  which  he  rather  turned  them 
away,  than  inftrudted  them.  He  afked  for  the  tribute-money.  “  Whofe  image  and  fu- 
perfcription  is  it”,  fays  he  ?  They  tell  him  it  was  Caefar’s.  “  Give  then  to  Csefar,”  fays  he, 
“  the  things  that  are  Caefar’s  ;  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God’s.  And  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  the  people  ihould  not  have  given  to  them  the  things  that  are  theirs  ? 
“  Render  to  all  men  their  dues,”  fays  St.  Paul,  Rom.xiii.  So  that  Ctefar  mull  not  in- 
grofs  all  to  himfelf.  Our  liberty  is  not  Casfar’s  •,  it  is  a  blefTing  we  have  received  from 
God  himfelf ;  it  is  what  we  are  born  to  ;  to  lay  this  down  at  C^far’s  feet,  which  we  de¬ 
rive  not  from  him,  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unworthy  action,  and 
a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If  one  fhould  confider  attentively  the  countenance  of  a 
man,  and  enquire  after  whofe  image  fo  noble  a  creature  were  framed  ;  would  not  any  one 
that  heard  him,  prefently  make  anfwer,  That  he  was  made  after  the  image  of  God  him¬ 
felf  ?  Being  therefore  peculiarly  God’s  own,  and  confequently  things  that  are  to  be  given 
to  him*,  we  are  intirely  free  by  nature,  and  cannot  without  the  greateft  facrilege  imagina¬ 
ble  be  reduced  into  a  condition  of  flavery  to  any  man,  efpecially  to  a  wicked,  unjuft, 
cruel  tyrant.  Our  Saviour  does  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  what  things  are  God’s, 
and  what  Caefar’s ;  he  leaves  that  as  he  found  it.  If  the  piece  of  money  which  they  fhewed 
him,  was  the  fame  that  was  paid  to  God,  as  in  Vefpafian’s  time  it  was  ;  then  our  Saviour 
is  fo  far  from  having  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy,  that  he  has  but  entangled  it,  and 
made  it  more  perplexed  than  it  was  before :  for  it  is  impoflible  the  fame  thing 
fhould  be  given  both  to  God,  and  to  Caefar.  But,  you  fay,  he  intimates  to  them  what 
things  were  C^far’s  ;  to  wit,  that  piece  of  money,  becaufe  it  bore  the  emperor’s  ftamp  ; 
and  what  of  all  that?  How  does  this  advantage  your  caufe  ?  You  get  not  the  emperor,  or 
yourfelf  a  penny  by  this  conclufion.  Either  Chrift  allowed  nothing  at  all  to  be  Caefar’s, 
but  that  piece  of  money  that  he  then  had  in  his  hand,  and  thereby  afierted  the  people’s 
intereft  in  every  thing  elfe  ;  or  elfe,  if  (as  you  would  have  us  underftand  him)  he  affirms 
all  money  that  has  the  emperor’s  ftamp  upon  it,  to  be  the  emperor’s  own,  he  contradicts 
himfelf,  and  indeed  gives  the  magiftrate  a  property  in  every  man’s  eftate,  whenas  he  him- 
lelf  paid  his  tribute-money  with  a  proteftation,  that  it  was  more  than  what  either  Peter, 
or  he  were  bound  to  do.  The  ground  you  rely  on,  is  very  weak;  for  money  bears  the 
prince’s  image,  not  as  a  token  of  its  being  his,  but  of  its  being  good  metal,  and  that  none 
may  prefume  to  counterfeit  it.  If  the  writing  princes  names,  or  fetting  their  ftamps 
upon  a  thing,  veft  the  property  of  it  in  them,  it  were  a  good  ready  way  for  them  to  in¬ 
vade  all  property.  Or  rather,  if  whatever  fubjedts  have,  be  abfolutelv  at  their  princes 
difpofal,  which  is  your  affertion,  that  piece  of  money  was  not  Caefar’s,  becaufe  his 
image  was  ftampt  on  it,  but  becaufe- of  right  it  belonged  to  him  before  it  was  coined. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  manifeft,  than  that  our  Saviour  in  this  place  never  intended 
to  teach  us  our  duty  to  magiftrates  (he  would  have  fpoke  more  plainly,  if  he  had;  but 
to  reprehend  the  malice  and  wickednefs  of  the  hypocritical  Pharilees.  When  they  told 
him  that  Herod  laid  wait  to  kill  him  ;  did  he  return  an  humble,  fubmiffive  anfwer  ?  “  Go, 
tell  that  fox,”  fays  he,  &c.  intimating,  that  kings  have  no  other  right  to  deftroy  their 
fubjedts,  than  foxes  have  to  devour  the  things  they  prey  upon.  Say  you,  ‘  he  fuffered 
death  under  a  tyrant.’  How  could  he  poffibly  under  any  other  ?  But  from  hence  you 
conclude,  that  he  afferted  it  to  be  the  right  oi  kings  to  commit  murder,  and  act  injui- 
cice.  You  would  make  an  excellent  moralift.  But  our  Saviour,  though  he  became  a 
fervant,  not  to  make  us  fo,  but  that  we  might  be  free;  yet  carried  he  himfelf  fo  with 
relation  to  the  magiftracy,  as  not  to  aferibe  any  more  to  them  than  their  due.  Nov/-, 
let  us  come  at  laft  to  enquire  what  his  dodtrine  was  upon  this  fubjedt.  The  Tons  of  Ze- 
bedee  were  ambitious  of  honour  and  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  which  they  per- 
fuaded  themfelves  he  would  fhortly  fet  up  in  the  worid  ;  he  reproves  them  fo,  as  withal 
to  let  all  chriftians  know  what  form  of  civil  government  he  defires  they  fhould  fettle 
Yol.  I,  X  x  x  amongft 
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amongft  themfelves.  “  Ye  know,5’  lays  he,  “  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercife- 
dominion  over  them  ;  and  they  that  are  great,  exercife  authority  upon  them :  but  it  Ihall 
not  be  fo  among  you  ;  but  whofoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minif- 
ter  5  and  whofoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  fervant.”  Unlefs  you 
had  been  diffracted,  you  could  never  have  imagined  that  this  place  makes  for  you  : 
and  yet  you  urge  it,  and  think  it  furnifnes  you  with  an  argument  to  prove  that  our  kings 
are  abfolute  lords  and  makers  over  us  and  ours.  May  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do 
with  fuch  enemies  in  war,  as  will  fall  blindfold  and  naked  into  our  camp  inftead  of 
their  own.:  as  you  conftantiy  do,  who  alledge  that  for  yourfelf,  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world  makes  molt  again  ft  you.  The  Ifraelites  alked  God  for  a  king,  fuch  a  king  as 
other  nations  round  about  them  had.  God  difiwaded  them  by  many  arguments, 
whereof  our  Saviour  here  gives  us  an  epitome ;  “  You  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercife  dominion  over  them.”  But  yet,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites  perftfted  in  their 
deft  re  of  a  king,  God  gave  them  one,  though  in  his  wrath.  Our  Saviour,  left  Chrifti- 
ans  fhould  deftre  a  king,  fuch  a  one  at  leaft  as  might  rule,  as  he  fays  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  did,  prevents  them  with  an  injunction  to  the  contrary;  “  but  it  fhall  not  be  fo 
among  you.”"  W hat  can  be  faid  plainer  than  this?  That  (lately,  imperious  fway  and 
dominion  that  kings  ufe  to  exercife,  fhall  not  be  amongft  you ;  what  fpecious  titles  fo- 
ever  they  may  affume  to  themfelves,  as  that  of  benefactors  ;  or  the  like.  “  But  he  that 
will  be  great  amongft  you”  (and  who  is  greater  than  the  prince  ?)  “let  him  be  your  fer¬ 
vant.”  So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be,  that  you  are  fo  fmart  upon,  was  not  fo 
much  out  of  the  way,  but  had  our  Saviour’s  own  authority  to  back  him,  when  he  laid 
that  chriftian  princes  were  indeed  no  other  than  the  people’s  fervants ;  it  is  very  certain 
that  all  good  magiftrates  are  fo.  Infomuch  that  chriftians  either  muft  have  no  king  at 
all,  or  if  they  have,,  that  king  muft  be  the  people’s  fervant.  Abfolute  Iordfhip  and 
chriftianity  are  inconfiftent.  Mofes  himfelf,  by  whofe  miniftry  that  fervile  CEconomy  of 
the  old  law  was  inftituted,  did  not  exercife  an  arbitrary,  haughty  power  and  authority, 
but  bore  the  burden  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  in  his  bofom,  as  a  nurftng  father 
does  a  fucking  child,.  Numb.  xi.  and  what  is  that  of  a  nurftng  father  but  a  minifterial 
employment  ?  Plato  would  not  have  the  magiftrates  called  lords,  but  fervants  and  helpers 
of  the  people  ;  nor  the  people  fervants,  but  maintainers  of  their  magiftrates,  becaufe 
they  give  meat,  drink  and  wages  to  their  kings  themfelves.  Ariftotle  calls  the  magi¬ 
ftrates,  keepers  and  minifters  of  the  laws.  Plato,  minifters  and  fervants.  The  apoftle 
calls  them  minifters  of  God  •,  but  they  are  minifters  and  fervants  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  laws,  neverthelefs  for  all  that ;  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates  were  both  created  for 
the  good  of  the  people  :  And  yet  this  is  it,  that  you  call  “  the  opinion  of  the  fanatic 
maftiffs  in  England.”  I  fhould  not  have  thought  the  people  of  England  were  maftiff- 
dogs,  if  fuch  a  mungrel-cur  as  thou  art,  did  not  bark  at  them  fo  currifhly.  The  m after,, 
if  in  (hall  pleafe  ye,  of  St.  Lupus  *,  complains  it  feems  that  the  maftiffs  are  mad  (Fanatics.) 
Germanus  heretofore,  whofe  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was,  depofed  our  inceftuous 
king  Vortigern  by  his  own  authority.  And  therefore  St.  Lupus  defpifes  thee,  the  mafter 
not  of  a  Holy  Wolf,  but  of  fome  hunger-ftarved  thieving  little  wolf  or  other,  as  being 
more  con.temp.ible  tf  an  that  mafter  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes  mention,  who 
haft  by  relation  a.  barking  (he-wolf  at  home  too,  that  domineers  over  thee  moft 
wretchedly  •,  at  whofe  inftigations,  as  I  am  informed,  thou  haft  wrote  this  (luff.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  lefs  wonder  that  thou  lliouldeft  endeavour  to  obtrude  an  abfolute  regal 
government  upon  others,  who  haft  been  accuftomed  to  bear  a  female  rule  fo  fervilely  at 
home  thyfelf.  Be  therefore,,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  mafter  of  a  wolf,  left  a  (he-wolf 
be  thy  miftrefs  ;  be  a  wolf  thyfelf,  be  a  monfter.  made  up  of  a  man,  and  a  wolf ;  what¬ 
ever  thou  art,  the  Ecglifh  maftiffs  will  but  make  a  laughing-flock  of  thee.  But  I  am 


not 
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not  now  at  leifure  to  hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  digreffion. 
You  that  but  a  while  ago  wrote  a  book  againft  all  manner  ot  fuperiority  in  the  church, 
now  call  St.  Peter  the  prince  of  the  apoftles.  How  inconftant  you  are  in  your  principles  ! 
But  what  fays  Peter  ?  “  Submit  yourfelves  to  every  ordinance  ol  man,  for  the  Lord’s 
lake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  fupreme,  or  to  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  ftnt 
by  him  for  the  punifliment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praife  ot  them  that  do  well  :  for  fo  is 
the  will  of  God,  &c.  1  his  epiftle  Peter  wrote,  not  only  to  private  perfons,  but  thofe 

Grangers  fcattered  and  difperfed  through  Afia ;  who  in  thofe  places  where  they  fojourned, 
had  no  other  right,  than  what  the  laws  of  hofpitality  intitlcd  them  to.  Do  you  think 
fuch  mens  cafe  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  natives,  free-born  fubjedts,  nobility,  fenates, 
afiemblies  of  eftates,  parliaments  ?  nay,  is  not  the  cafe  far  different  of  private  perfons, 
though  in  their  own  country  ;  and  fenators,  or  magiftrates,  without  whom  kings  them- 
felves  cannot  poffibly  fubfift  ?  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  St.  Peter  had  directed  his  epiftle  to 
the  natural-born  fubjedts,  and  thofe  not  private  perfons  neither  ;  fuppofe  he  had  writ  to 
the  fenate  of  Rome  •,  what  then  ?  No  law  that  is  grounded  upon  a  reafon,  exprefiy  fet 
clown  in  the  law  itfelf,  obligeth  further  than  the  reafon  of  it  extends.  “  Be  fubjedt,” 
fays  he,  :  That  is,  according  to  the  genuine  fenfe  and  import  of  the  word,  “  be 

fubordinate,  or  legally  fubjedt.  For  the  law,  Ariftotle  fays,  is  order.  “  Submit  for  the 
Lord’s  fake.”  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  a  king  is  an  officer  “  appointed  by  God  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praife  of  them  that  do  well ;  for  fo  is  the  will  of  God 
To  wit,  that  we  fhould  fubmit  and  yield  obedience  to  fuch  as  are  here  deferibed.  There 
is  not  a  word  fpoken  of  any  other.  You  fee  the  ground  ol  this  precept,  and  how  well 
it  is  laid.  The  apoftle  adds  in  the  16th  verfe,  as  Free;  therefore  not  as  Slaves.  What 
now  ?  if  princes  pervert  the  deftgn  of  magiftracy,  and  ufe  the  power,  that  is  put  into 
their  hands,  to  the  ruin  and  deftrudtion  of  good  men,  and  the  praife  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  evil-doers ;  muft  we  all  be  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery,  not  private  perfons 
only,  but  our  nobility,  all  our  inferior  magiftrates,  our  very  parliament  itfelf  ?  Is  not 
temporal  government  called  a  human  ordinance  ?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  then,  that  man¬ 
kind  fhould  have  power  to  appoint  and  conftitute,  what  may  be  good  and  profitable 
for  one  another ;  and  want  power  to  reftrain  or  fupprefs  things  that  are  univerfally  mif- 
chievous  and  deftrudtive  ?  That  prince,  you  fay,  to  whom  St.  Peter  enjoins  fubjedtion, 
was  Nero  the  tyrant :  And  from  thence  you  infer,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fubmit 

and  yield  obedience  to  fuch.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  epiftle  was  writ  in 

Nero’s  reign  :  It  is  as  likely  to  have  been  writ  in  Claudius’s  time.  And  they  that  are 
commanded  to  fubmit,  were  private  perfons  and  ftrangers ;  they  were  no  confuls,  no 
magiftrates  :  It  was  not  the  Roman  Senate,  that  St.  Peter  directed  his  epiftle  to.  Now 
let  us  hear  what  ufe  you  make  of  St.  Paul  (for  you  take  a  freedom  with  the  apoftler, 
I  find,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to  take  with  princes  ;  you  make  St.  Peter  the  chief  cf 
them  to-day,  and  to-morrow  put  another  in  his  place)  St.  Paul  in  his  13th  chap,  to  the 
Romans,  has  thefe  words  :  “  Let  every  foul  be  fubjedt  unto  the  higher  powers,  for 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.”  I  confefs  he 

writes  this  to  the  Romans,  not  to  ftrangers  difperfed,  as  Peter  did ;  but  however  he 

writes  to  private  perfons,  and  thofe  of  the  meaner  rank  :  And  yet  he  gives  us  a  true,  and 
a  clear  account  of  the  reafon,  the  original,  and  the  defign  of  government ;  and  fhows  us 
the  true  and  proper  ground  of  our  obedience,  that  it  is  far  from  impofing  a  neceffity  upon 
us  of  being  (laves.  “  Let  every  foul,  fays  he ;  that  is,  let  every  man  fubmit.”  Chryfoftom  tells 
us,  “  that  St.  Paul’s  defign  in  this  difcourfe,  was  to  make  it  appear,  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  go  about  to  introduce  principles  inconfiftent  with  the  civil  government,  but  fuch  as 
ftrengthned  it,  and  fettled  it  upon  the  fureft  foundations.”  He  never  intended- then  by 
Fetting  Nero,  or  any  other  tyrant  out  of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  to  enftave  mankind  under 
his  luft  and  cruelty.  “  He  intended  too,  fays  the  fame  author,  to  difiwade  from  uni  e- 
cefiary.and  cauftefs  wars.”  But  he  does  not  condemn  a  war  taken  up  againft  a  tyrant,  a 

-X  x  x  .2  bofon." 
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bofom-enemy  of  his  own  country,  and  confequently  the  moft  dangerous  that  may  be. 

“  It  was  commonly  faid  in  thofe  days',  that  the  doflrine  of  the  Apoftles  was  feditious, 
themfelves  perions  that  endeavoured  to  fhake  the  fettled  laws  and  government  of  the 
world  i  that  this  was  what  they  aimed  at  in  all  they  faid  and  did.”  The  Apoftle  in  this 
chapter  flops  the  mouths  of  fuch  gainfayers :  So  that  the  Apoftles  did  not  write  in  defence 
©f  tyrants,  as  you  do  ;  but  they  afterted  fuch  things  as  made  them  fufpefted  to  be  enemies 
to  the  government  they  lived  under,  things  that  flood  in  need  of  being  explained  and 
interpreted,  and  having  another  fenfe  put  upon  them  than  was  generally  received.  St. 
Chryfoftom  has  now  taught  us  what  the  Apoftle’s  defign  was  in  this  difcourfe  •,  let  us  now 
examine  his  words :  “■  Let  every  foul  be  fubje<ft  to  the  higher  powers.”  He  tells  us  not 
what  thofe  higher  powers  are,  nor  who  they  are  ;  for  he  never  intended  to  overthrow'  a'l 
governments,  and  the  feveral  conftitutions  of  nations,  and  fubjecft  all  to  fome  one  man’s 
will.  Every  good  emperor  acknowledged  that  the  law's  of  the  empire,  and  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  was  above  himfelf :  and  the  fame  principle  and  notion  of  government  has 
obtained  all  along  in  civilized  nations.  Pindar,  as  he  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  calls  the 
law-  'Tld'J  COV  QocciXzc/^  king  over  all.  Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls  it  the  king  both  of  Gods  and: 
men  :  And  he  gives  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  that  that  fits  at  the 
helm  of  all  human  affairs.  Plato  in  his  book  De  Legibus,  calls  it  ri  h  t?  :  that 
that  ought  to  have  the  greateft  fway  in  the  commonwealth.  In  his  epiftles  he  com¬ 
mends  that  form  of  government,  in  which  the  law  is  made  lord  and  mafter,  and  no  fcope 
given  to  any  man  to  tyrannize  over  the  laws.  Ariftotle  is  of  the  fame  opinion  in  his  Po¬ 
litics  ;  and  fo  is  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Legibus,  that  the  laws  ought  to  govern,  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  as  they  do  the  people;  The  law  therefore  having  always  been  accounted  the 
higheft  power  on  earth,  by  the  judgment  of  the  moft  learned  and  wife  men  that  ever  were, 
and  by  the  conftitutions  of  the  beft-ordered  ftates  j  and  it  being  very  certain  that  the 
coftrine  of  the  gofpel  is  neither  contrary  to  reafon  nor  the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is 
truly  and  properly  fubjedt  to  the  higher  powers  who  obeys  the  law  and  the  magiftrates,  fo 
far  as  they  govern  according  to  law.  So  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only  command  the  people, 
but  princes  themfelves  to  be  in  fubjedlion  ;  who  are  not  above  the  laws,  but  bound  by  them, 
“  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :”  that  is  no  form,  no  lawful  conftitution  of  any  go¬ 
vernment.  The  moft  ancient  laws  that  are  known  to  us,,  were  formerly  afcribed  to  God 
as  their  author.  For  the  law,,  fays  Cicero  in  his  Philippics,  is  no  other  than  a  rule  of  well- 
grounded  reafon,  derived  from  God' himfelf,  enjoining  whatever  is  juft  and  right,  and. 
forbidding  the  contrary.  So  that  the  inftitution  of  magiftracy  is  Jure  Divino,  and  the 
end  of  it  is,  that  mankind  might  live  under  certain  laws,  and  be  governed  by  them.  But 
what  particular  form  of  government  each  nation  would  live  under,  and  what  perfons 
fhould  be  entrufted  with  the  magiftracy,  without  doubt,  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
nation.  Hence  St;  Peter  calls  kings  and  deputies,  human  ordinances.  And  Hofea  in  the 
Sth  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  “  they  have  fet  up  kings,  but  not  by  me  ;  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not.5>  For  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews,  where,  upon 
matters  of  great- and  weighty  importance,  they  could  have  accefs  to  God  himfelf,  and  con- 
fult  with  him,  they  could  not  chufe  a  king  themfelves  by  law,  but  were  to  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him.  Other  nations  have  received  no  fiich  command.  Sometimes  the  very  form 
©f  government,  if  it  be  amifs^  or  at  leaft  thofe  perfons  that  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  men,  or  of  the  devil,  Luke  iv.  44  All  this  power  will  I  give  unto 
thee,  for  it  is-  delivered  unto .  me,  and  I  give  it- to.  whom  I  will.5’'  Hence  the  devil  is: 
called  the  prince  of  this  world  ;  and  in  the- 12  th  of  the  Revelations,  the  dragon  gave  to 
the  beaft  his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great- authority.  So  that  we  muft  not  under- 
ftancl  St.  Paul,  as  if  he  fpoke  of  all  forts  of  magiftrates  in  general,  but  of  lawful  magi- 
flrates  *,  and  fo  they  are  described  in  what  follows.  We  muft  alfo  underftand  him  of  the 
powers  themfelves  ;  not  of  thofe  men  always,  in  w7hofe  hands  they  are  lodged.  Sr. 
Chryfoftom  fpeaks  very  well,  and  clearly  upon  this  occauon.  “  What  fays  he,  “Is 
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every  prince  then  appointed  by  God  to  be  fo  ?  I  fay  no  fuch  thing,”  fays  he.  “  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  not  of  the  perfon  of  the  magiftrate,  but  of  the  magiftracy  itfelf.  He  does  not  fay, 
there  is  no  prince  but  who  is  of  God.  He  fays  there. is  no  power  but  of  God.”  Thus  far 
St.  Chryfoftom  ;  for  what  powers  are,  are  ordained  of  God  :  So  that  Paul  fpeaks  only  of 
a  lawful  magiftracy.  For  what  is  evil  and  amifs,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ordained,  becaufe 
it  is  dilorderly  •,  order  and  diforder  cannot  confift  together  in  the  fame  fubjefb.  The 
Apoftle  fays,  “  the  powers  that  be  and  you  interpret  his  words  as  if  he  had  faidr  “  the 
powers  that  now  be  $”  that  you  may  prove  that  the  Romans  ought  in  confidence  to  obey 
Nero,  who  you  take  for  granted  was  then  emperor.  I  am  very  well  content  youfhould  read 
the  words  fo,  and  draw  that  conclufion  from  them.  The  confequence  will  be,  that  Englifh- 
men  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  eftablithed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  model ;  becaufe  you  muft  needs  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  prefent  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ordained  of  God,  as  much  at  leaft  as  Nero’s  was.  And  left  you  ftiould  objedt 
that  Nero  came  to  the  empire  by  a  lawful  fucceftion,  it  is  apparent  from  the  Roman  hiftory 
that  both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the  chair  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  their  mothers,  and 
had  no  right  at  all  to  the  fucceftion.  So  that  you  are  inconfiftent  with  your  felf,  and  re¬ 
tract  from  your  own  principles,  in  affirming  that  the  Romans  owed  fubjedtion  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  that  then  was ;  and  yet  denying  that  Englifhmen  owe  fubjedtion  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  now  is.  But  it  is  no  wonder  to  hear  you  contradidt  yourfelf.  There  are  no- 
two  things  in  the  world  more  diredtly  oppofite  and  contrary  to  one  another,  than  you 
are  to  your  felf.  But  what  will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch?  You  have,  quite  un¬ 
done  the  young  king  with  your  witticifms,  and  ruined  his  fortunes  utterly ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  dodtrine  you  muft  needs  confefs,  that  this  prefent  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  all  Englifhmen  are  bound  in  confcience  to  fubmit  to 
it.  Take  notice,  all  ye  critics  and  textuaries  ;  do  not  you  prefume  to  meddle  with  this 
text.  Thus  Salmafius  corrects  that  pafiage  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  :  He  has  made  a 
•lifeovery,  that  the  words  ought  not  to  be  read,  “  the  powers  that  are-,  but,  the  powers 
that  now  are And  all  this  to  prove  that  all  men  owed  fubjedtion  and  obedience  to  Nero 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  then  emperor.  This  Epiftle,  which'  you  fay 
was  writ  in  Nero’s  time,  was  writ  in  his  predeceflor’s  time,  who  was  an  honeft  well-mean¬ 
ing  man-:  And  this  learned  men  evince  by  undeniable  arguments.  But  befides,  the  five 
firft  years  of  Nero’s  reign  were  without  exception.  So  that  this  threadbare  argument, 
which  fo  many  men  have  at  their  tongues  end,  and  have  been  deceived  by,  to  wit,  that 
tyrants  are  to  be  obeyed,  becaufe  St.  Paul  injoins  a  fubjedtion  to  Nero,  is  evident  to  have 
been  but  a  cunning  invention  of  fome  ignorant  parfon.  He  that  refifts  the  powers,  to 
wit,  a  lawful  power,  refifts  the  ordinance  of  God.  Kings  themfelves  come  under  the 
penalty  of  this  law,  when  they  refift  the  fenate,  and  adt  contrary  to  the  laws.  But  do 
they  refift  the  ordinance  of  God,  that  refift  an  unlawful  power,  or  a  perfon  that  goes  about 
to  overthrow  and  deftroy  a  lawful  one  ?  No  man  living  in  his  right  wits  can  maintain 
fuch  an  aftertion.  The  words  immediately  after  make  it  as  clear  as  the  fun,  that  the 
apoftle  fpeaks  only  of  a  lawful  power  for  he  gives  us  in  them  a  definition  of  magi- 
ftrates,  and  thereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the  perfons  thus  authorized,,  and  upon'  what 
account  we  are  to  yield  obedience,  left  we  fhould  be  apt  to  miftake  and1  ground  extrava¬ 
gant  notions  upon  his  difeourfe.  ‘"‘'The  magift rates,”  fays  he,  “  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  fhalt  have  praife  or  the  fame  :  For  he  is  the  minifter  of  God'  to  thee  for  good*- 
He  beareth  not  the  fword  in  vain  for  he  is  the  minifter  of 'God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil.”  What  honeft  man  would: not  willingly  fubmit  to  fuch  a~ 
magiftracy  as  is  here  deferibed  ?  And  that  not  only  to  avoid  wrath,  and  for  fear  of  punilh  • 
ment,  but  for  confcience  fake.  Without  magiftrates,  and  fome  form  or  other  of  civil  - 
government,  no  commonwealth,  no  human  fociety  can  fubfift,  there  were  no.  living  in-; 
the  world.1  But  -whatever  power  enables  a- man,  or  whatlbever  magiftrate  takes  upon, 
hinn  to  adt  contrary  to  what.  St.  Paul  makes  the  duty  of  thofe  that  are  in. authority . 
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.neither  is  that  power,  nor  that  magiftrate  ordained  of  God.  And  confequently  to  fuch 
a  magiftracy  no  fubjeftion  is  commanded,  nor  is  any  due,  nor  are  the  people  for¬ 
bidden  to  refift  fuch  authority  •,  for  in  fo  doing  they  do  not  refill  the  power,  nor 
the  magiftracy,  as  they  are  here  excellently  well  deferibed  •,  but  they  refift  a  robber,  a  ty¬ 
rant, ’an  enemy  j  who  if  he  may  notwithftanding  in  fome  fenfe  be  called  a  magiftrate, 
upon  this  account  only,  becaufe  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  which  perhaps  God  may  have 
invefted  him  with  for  our  punifhment ;  by  the  fame  reafon  the  devil  may  be  called  a 
magiftrate.  This  is  moft  certain,  that  there  can  be  but  one  true  definition  of  one  and  the 
lame  thing.  So  that  if  St.  Paul  in  this  place  define  what  a  magiftrate  is,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does,  and  that  accurately  well ;  he  cannot  poflibly  define  a  Tyrant,  the  moft  con¬ 
trary  thing  imaginable,  in  the  lame  words.  Hence  1  infer,  that  he  commands  us  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  magiftrates  only  as  he  himfelf  defines  and  delcribes,  and  not  to  Tyrants, 
which  are  quite  other  things.  “  For  this  caufe  you  pay  tribute  alfo  He  gives  a  reafon, 
together  with  a  command.  Hence  St.  Chryfoftom  “  why  do  we  pay  tribute  to  princes  r 
Do  we  not,”  adds  he,  “  thereby  reward  them  for  the  care  they  take  of  our  fafety  ?  We 
fhould  not  have  paid  them  any  tribute  if  we  had  not  been  convinced,  that  it  was  good  for 
us  to  live  under  a  government.”  So  that  I  muft  here  repeat  what  I  have  faid  already, 
that  fince  fubjedtion  is  not  abfolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  particular  reafon,  that  reafon 
mull  be  the  rule  of  our  fubjedtion  :  where  that  reafon^holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  fubmit  not  •, 
where  it  holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  Haves  if  we  do.  “  But,”  fay  you,  “  theEnglilh 
are  lar  from  being  freemen  ;  for  they  are  wicked  and  flagitious.”  I  will  not  reckon  up 
here  the  vices  of  the  French,  tho’  they  live  under  a  kingly  government  •,  neither  will  I 
excufe  my  own  countrymen  too  far  :  but  this  I  may  fafely  fay,  whatever  vices  they  have, 
they  have  learnt  them  under  a  kingly  government;  as  the  Ifraelites  learnt  a  great  deal  of 
wickednefs  in  Egypt.  And  as  they,  when  they  were  brought  into  the  wildernefs,  and 
lived  under  the  immediate  government  of  God  himfelf,  could  hardly  reform,  juft  fo  it  is 
with  us.  But  there  are  good  hopes  of  many  amongft  us  ;  that  I  may  not  here  celebrate 
thofe  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  piety  and  virtue,  and  love  of  the  truth  ;  of  which  fort  I 
perfuade  myfelf  we  have  as  great  a  number,  as  where  you  think  there  are  moft  fuch.  “  But 
they  have  laid  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the  Englilh  nation  :”  What  if  they  have,  upon  thofe 
of  them  that  endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke  upon  all  the  reft  ?  Upon  thofe  that  have 
deferved  to  be  put  under  the  hatches  ?  As  for  the  reft,  I  queftion  not  but  they  are  very 
well  content  to  be  at  the  expence  of  maintaining  their  own  liberty,  the  public  treafury 
being  exhaufted  by  the  civil  wars.  Now  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the  fabulous  Rabbins 
again  :  Fie  a  Herts  frequently,  that  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws  ;  and  yet  he  proves,  that 
according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Rabbins,  “  a  king  may  be  guilty  of  treafon,  by  fuffering  an 
invafion  upon  the  rights  of  his  crown.”  So  kings  are  bound  by  laws,  and  they  are  not 
bound  by  them  ;  they  may  be  criminals,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  fo.  This  man  con- 
tradidts  himfelf  fo  perpetually,  that  contradiction  and  he  feem  to  be  of  kin  to  one  another. 
You  fay  that  God  himfelf  put  many  kingdoms  under  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon.  I  confefs  he  did  fo  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7.  but  do  you  make  appear,  if 
you  can,  that  he  put  the  Englifh  nation  into  a  condition  of  flavery  to  Charles  Stuart 
for  a  minute.  I  confefs  he  fuftered  them  to  be  enflaved  by  him  for  fome  time  ;  but  I 
never  yet  heard  that  himfelf  appointed  it  fo  to  be.  Or  if  you  will  have  it  fo,  that  God 
fhall  be  faid  to  put  a  nation  under  flavery,  when  a  tyrant  prevails ;  why  may  he  not  as 
well  be  faid  to  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny,  when  the  people  prevail  and  get  the  upper 
hand  ?  Shall  his  tyranny  be  faid  to  be  of  God,  and  not  our  liberty  ?  There  is  no  evil  in 
the  city,  that  the  Lord  hath  not  done,  Amos  iii.  So  that  famine,  peftilence,  fedition, 
war,  all  of  them  are  of  God  ;  and  is  it  therefore  unlawful  for  a  people  afflicted  with  any 
of  thefe  plagues,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Certainly  they  would  do  their  utmoft, 
tho’  they  know  them  to  be  fent  by  God,  unlefs  himfelf  miraculoufly  from  heaven  fhould 
command  the  contrary :  And  why  may  they  not  by  the  fame  reafon  rid  themfelves  of  a 
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tyrant,  if  they  are  ftronger  than  he  ?  Why  fliould  we  fuppofe  his  weaknefs  to  be  appointed 
by  God  for  the  ruin  and  deftrudlion  of  the  commonwealth,  rather  than  the  power  and 
ftrength  of  all  the  people  for  the  good  of  the  ftate  ?  Far  be  it  from  all  commonwealths, 
from  all  focieties  of  free-born  men,  to  maintain  not  only  fuch  pernicious,  but  fuch  ftupid 
and  fenfelefs  principles  •,  principles  that  fubvert  all  civil  fociety,  that  to  gratify  a  few  ty¬ 
rants,  level  all  mankind  with  brutes;  and  byfetting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
laws,  give  them  an  equal  power  over  both.  I  pafs  by  thofe  foolilh  Dilemma’s  that  you 
now  make,  which  that  you  might  take  occafion  to  propofe,  you  feign  fome  or  other  to 
afiert  that  the  “  fuperlative  power  of  princes  is  derived  from  the  people though  for 
my  own  part  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magiitrates  have,  is  fo. 
Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  ‘  Our  wife  and  holy  anceftors,  fays  he,  ap¬ 
pointed  thofe  things  to  obtain  for  laws,  that  the  people  enadled.’  And  hence  it  is  that 
Lucius  Craflus,  an  excellent  Roman  Orator,  and  at  that  time  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
when  in  a  controverfy  betwixt  them  and  the  common  people,  he  aflerted  their  rights,  ‘  I 
befeech  you,  fays  he,  fuffer  not  us  to  live  in  fubjedtion  to  any,  but  your  felves,  to  the 
entire  body  of  whom  we  can  and  ought  to  fubmit.’  For  though  the  Roman  fenate  go¬ 
verned  the  people,  the  people  themfelves  had  appointed  them  to  be  their  governors,  and 
had  put  that  power  into  their  hands.  We  read  the  term  of  Majefty  more  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  kings.  Tully  in  Orat.  pro  Flancio,  ‘  it  is  the 
condition  of  all  free  people,  (fays  he)  and  efpecially  of  this  people,  the  lord  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  by  their  votes  to  give  or  take  away,  to  or  from  any,  as  themfelves  fee  caule.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  magiftrates  patiently  to  fubmit  to  what  the  body  of  the  people  enadl. 
Thofe  that  are  not  ambitious  of  honour,  have  the  lefs  obligation  upon  them  to  court  the 
people  :  Thofe  that  affedt  preferment,  muft  not  be  weary  of  entreating  them.’  Should 
I  fcruple  to  call  a  king  the  fervant  of  his  people,  when  I  hear  the  Roman  fenate,  that 
reigned  over  fo  many  kings,  profefs  themfelves  to  be  but  the  people’s  fervants  ?  You’ll 
objedt  perhaps,  and  fay,  that  all  this  is  very  true  in  a  popular  ftate  ;  but  the  cafe  was 
altered  afterwards,  when  the  regal  law  transferred  all  the  people’s  right  unto  Auguftus 
and  his  fucceflors.  But  what  think  you  then  of  Tiberius,  whom  yourfelf  confefs  to  have- 
been  a  very  great  tyrant,  as  he  certainly  was  ?  Suetonius  fays  of  him,,  that  when  he  was 
once  called  Lord  or  Mafter,  though  after  the  enabling  of  that  Lex  Regia,  he  defired  the 
perfon  that  gave  him  that  appellation,  to  forbear  abufing  him.  How  does  this  found  in 
your  ears  ?  a  tyrant  thinks  one  of  his  fubjedis  abufes  him  in  calling  him  Lord.  The  fame 
emperor  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  to  the  fenate,  ‘  I  have  laid,  fays  he,  frequently,  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  now  I  fay  it  again,  that  a  good  prince,  whom  you  have  invefted  with  fo  great- 
power  as  I  am  entrufted  with,  ought  to  ferve  the  fenate,  and  the  body  of  the  people,  and' 
fometimes  even  particular  perfons  ;  nor  do  I  repent  of  having  laid  fo  :  I  confefs  that  you 
have  been  good,  and  juft,  and  indulgent  mailers  to  me,  and  that  you  are  yet  fo.’  You- 
may  fay  that  he  diffembled  in  all  this,  as  he  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of  hypocrily  ;• 
but  that’s  all  one.  No  man  endeavours  to  appear  otherwife  than  he  ought' to  be.  Hence 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  in  Rome  for  the  emperors  in-the  Circus,  to  vvor- 
fhip  the  people  ;  and  that  both  Nero  and  other  emperors  pradlifed  it.  Claudian  in  his 
panegyric  upon  Honorins  mentions  the  fame  cuftom.  By  which  fort  of  adoration  what 
could  poffibly  be  meant,  but  that  the  emperors  of  Rome,  even  after  the  enadting  of  the 
Lex  Regia,  confefted  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  their  fuperiors  ?  But  1  find,  as 
I  fufpedled  at  firft,  and  fo  I  told  ye,  that  you  have  fpent  more  time  and  pains  in  turning, 
over  gloftaries,  and  criticifing  upon  texts,  and  propagating  fuch-like  laborious  trifles, . 
than  in  reading  found  authors  fo  as  to  improve  your  knowledge  by  them.  For  had  you 
been  never  fo  little  ver-fed  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  in  former  ages,  you  would  not 
have  accounted  an  opinion  new,  and  the  produdt  of  fome  enthufiaftic  heads,  which  has 
been  aborted  and  maintained  by  the  greateft  philofophers,  and  rnoft  famous  politicians 
in  the  world.  You  endeavour  to  expofe  one  Martin,  who  you  tell  us  was  a  Taylor,  and 
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one  William  a  Tanner  ;  but  if  they  are  fuch  as  you  defcribe  them,  I  think  they  and  you 
may  very  well  go  together  ;  though  they  themfelves  would  be  able  to  inftrufl  you,  and 
unfold  thofe  myfterious  riddles  that  you  propole  :  as,  “  Whether  or  no  they  that  in  a 
monarchy  would  have  the  king  but  a  fervant  to  the  commonwealth,  will  fay  the  fame 
thing  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  popular  ftate  ?  And  whether  all  the  people 
ferve  in  a  democracy,  or  only  Tome  part  or  other  ferve  the  reft  ?”  And  when  they  have 
been  an  CEdipus  to  you,  by  my  confent  you  fhall  be  a  Sphinx  to  them  in  good  earned, 
and  throw  yourfelf  headlong  from  fome  precipice  or  other,  and  break  your  neck  •,  for 
elfe  I’m  afraid  you’ll  never  have  done  with  your  riddles  and  fooleries.  You  afk,  “  Whe¬ 
ther  or  no,  when  St.  Paul  names  kings,  he  meant  the  people  ?  I  confefs  St.  Paul  com¬ 
mands  us  to  pray  for  kings,  but  he  had  commanded  us  to  .pray  for  the  people  before, 
ver.  r.  But  there  are  fome  for  all  that,  both  among  kings  and  common  people,  that  we 
are  forbidden  to  pray  for  ;  and  if  a  man  mull  not  fo  much  as  be  prayed  for,  may  he  not 
be  puniflied  ?  What  fhould  hinder  ?  But,  “  when  Paul  wrote  this  epiftle,  he  that  reigned 
was  the  moft  profligate  perfon  in  the  world.”  That’s  falfe.  For  Ludovicus  Capellus 
makes  it  evident,  that  this  epiftle  likewife  was  writ  in  Claudius’s  time.  When  St.  Paul 
has  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Nero,  he  calls  him  not  a  king,  but  a  Lion ;  that  is,  a  wild,  fa- 
vage  beaft,  from  whole  jaws  he  is  glad  he  was  delivered,  2  Tim.  iv.  So  that  it  is  forkings, 
not  for  beafts  that  we  are  to  pray,  that  under  them  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  a  peaceable 
life,  in  all  godlinefs  and  honelty.  Kings  and  their  intereft  are  not  the  things  here  intended 
to  be  advanced  and  fecured  ;  it  is  the  public  peace,  godlinefs  and  honefty,  whofe  eftablifh- 
•ment  we  are  commanded  to  endeavour  after,  and  to  pray  for.  But  is  there  any  people  in 
phe  world  that  would  not  chufe  rather  to  live  an  honeft  and  careful  life,  tho’  never  free  from 
war  and  troubles,  in  the  defence  of  themfelves  and  their  families,  whether  againft  tyrants 
or  enemies  (for  I  make  no  difference')  than  under  the  power  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  to 
fpin  out  a  life  equally  troublefome,  accompanied  with  flavery  and  ignominy  ?  That  the 
latter  is  the. more  defirable  of  the  two.  I’ll  prove  by  a  teftimony  of  your  own  ;  not  be- 
xaufe  I  think  your  authority  worth  quoting,  but  that  all  men  may  obferve  how  double- 
tongued  you  are,  and  how  mercenary  your  pen  is.  “  Who  would  not  rather,  fay  you, 
bear  with  thofe  dilfentions  that  through  the  emulation  of  great  men  often  happen  in  an 
ariftocratical  government,  than  live  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  one,  where 
nothing  but  certain  mifery  and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for  ?  The  people  of  Rome  preferred 
their  commonwealth,  tho’  never  fo  much  lhattered  with  civil  broils,  before  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  their  emperors.  When  a  people,  to  avoid  fedition,  fubmits  to  a  monarchy,  and 
finds  by  experience,  that  this  is  the  worft  evil  of  the  two,  they  often  defire  to  return  to 
their  former  government  again.”  Thefe  are  your  own  words,  and  more  you  have  to  this 
purpofe  in  that  difcourfe  concerning  bilhops,  which  under  a  feigned  name  you  wrote  againft 
Petavius  the  Jefuit  ;  tho’  yourfelf  are  more  a  Jefuit  than  he,  nay  worfe  than  any  of  that 
crew.  We  have  already  heard  the  fenfe  of  the  fcripture  upon  this  fubjedt  ;  and  it  has  been 
worth  our  while  to  take  fome  pains  to  find  it  out.  But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  fo  to  enquire 
into  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  and  to  ranfac  their  volumes  :  for  if  they  aflert  any  thing 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  we  may  fafely  rejedt  their  authority,  be  it  never 
fo  great;  and  particularly  that  expreflion  that  you  alledge  out  of  Irenaeus,  “that  God  in 
his  providence  orders  it  fo,  that  fuch  kings  reign  as  are  fuitable  to,  and  proper  for  the 
people  they  are  to  govern,  all  circumftances  confidered.”  That  expreflion,  I  fay,  is  diredlly 
contrary  to  fcripture.  For  though  God  himfelf  declared  openly  that  it  was  better  for  his 
own  people  to  be  governed  by  judges  than  by  kings,  yet  he  left  it  to  them  to  change  that 
form  of  government  for  a  worfe,  if  they  would  themfelves.  And  we  read  frequently, 
that  when  the  body  of  the  people  has  been  good,  they  have  had  a  wicked  king,  and 
contrariwife  that  a  good  king  has  fometimes  reigned  when  the  people  have  been  wicked. 
So  that  wife  and  prudent  men  are  to  confider  and  fee  what  is  profitable  and  fit  for  the 
people  in  general ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  ftme  form  of  government  is  not  equally 
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convenient  for  all  nations,  nor  for  the  fame  nation  at  all  times ;  but  ibmctimes  one, 
fometimes  another  may  be  more  proper,  according  as  the  induftry  and  valour  of  the 
people  may  increafe  or  decay.  But  if  you  deprive  the  people  of  this  liberty  of  fetting  up 
what  government  they  like  beft  among  themfelves,  you  take  that  from  them,  in  which 
the  life  of  all  civil  liberty  confifts.  Then  you  tell  us  of  Juftin  Martyr,  of  his  humble 
and  fubmifiive  behaviour  to  the  Antonines,  thofe  beft  of  emperors  ;  as  if  any  body  would 
not  do  the  like  to  princes  of  fuch  moderation  as  they  were.  “  How  much  worfe  chriftians 
are  we  in  thefe  days,  than  thofe  were  ?  They  were  content  to  live  under  a  prince  of 
another  religion.”  Alas  !  they  were  private  perfons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  con¬ 
trary  party  in  ftrength  and  number.  “  But  now  papifts  will  not  endure  a  proteftant 
prince,  nor  proteftants  one  that  is  popifh.”  You  do  well  and  difcreetly  in  (hewing  your 
felf  to  be  neither  papift  nor  proteftant.  And  you  are  very  liberal  in  your  concefiions  ;  for 
•now  you  confefs  that  all  forts  of  chriftians  agree  in  that  very  thing,  that  you  alone  take 
upon  you  with  fo  much  impudence  and  wickednefs,  to  cry  down  and  oppofe.  And  how 
unlike  thofe  fathers  that  you  commend,  do  you  (how  yourfelf :  They  wrote  apologies 
for  the  chriftians  to  heathen  princes  j  you  in  defence  of  a  wicked  popifh  king,  againft 
chriftians  and  proteftants.  Then  you  entertain  us  with  a  number  of  impertinent  quo¬ 
tations  out  of  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian :  Things  that  we  have  already  heard  out  of 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  much  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  expreft.  But  Tertullian 
was  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  yours,  of  a  king’s  being  a  lord  and  mafter  over 
his  fubjebls  :  Which  you  either  knew  not,  or  wickedly  diffembled.  For  he,  though  he 
were  a  chriftian,  and  diredted  his  difeourfe  to  a  heathen  emperor,  had  the  confidence  to 
tell  him,  that  an  emperor  ought  not  to  be  called  Lord.  “  Auguftus  himfelf,  fays  he, 
that  formed  this  empire,  refufed  that  appellation  :  It  is  a  title  proper  to  God  only.  Not 
but  that  the  title  of  lord  and  mafter  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  aferibed  to  the  emperor  :  But 
there  is  a  peculiar  fenfe  of  that  word,  which  is  proper  to  God  only  ;  and  in  that  fenfe,  I 
will  not  aferibe  it  to  the  emperor.  I  am  the  emperor’s  free-man.  God  alone  is  my  Lord 
and  Mafter.”  And  the  fame  author,  in  the  fame  difeourfe  •,  “  how  inconfiftent,”  fays  he, 
“  are  thofe  two  appellations,  Father  of  his  country,  and  Lord  and  Mafter  ?”  And  now  I 
wifh  you  much  joy  of  Tertullian’s  authority,  whom  it  had  been  a  great  deal  better  you  had 
let  alone.  But  Tertullian  calls  them  parricides  that  flew  Domitian.  And  he  does  well,  for 
fo  they  were,  his  wife  and  fervants  confpired  againft  him.  And  they  fet  one  Parthenius 
and  Step’nanus,  who  were  accufed  for  concealing  part  of  the  public  treafure,  to  make  hirn 
away.  If  the  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  proceeded  againft  him  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  their  anceftors  ;  had  given  judgment  of  death  againft  him,  as  they  did  once 
againft  Nero  *,  and  had  made  fearch  for  him  to  put  him  to  death  ;  do  ye  think  Tertullian 
would  have  called  them  Parricides  ?  If  he  had,  he  would  have  deferved  to  be  hanged, 
as  you  do.  I  give  the  fame  aniwer  to  your  quotation  out  of  Origen,  that  I  have  given 
already  to  what  you  have  cited  out  of  Irenaeus.  Athanafius  indeed  fays,  that  kings  are 
not  accountable  before  human  tribunals.  But  I  wonder  wdio  told  Athanafius  this  ?  I  do 
not  hear  that  he  produces  any  authority  from  Scripture,  to  confirm  this  afterticn.  And 
i’ll  rather  believe  kings  and  emperors  themfelves,  who  deny  that  they  themfelves  have 
any  fuch  privilege,  than  I  will  Athanafius.  Then  you  quote  Ambrofius,  who  after  he 
had  been  a  Proconful,  and  alter  that  became  a  Catechumen,  at  laft  got  into  a  bifhopric  : 
But  for  his  authority,  I  lay,  that  his  interpretation  of  thofe  words  of  David,  “  again ft 
thee  only  I  have  finned,”  is  both  ignorant  and  adulatory.  He  was  willing  all  others 
fhould  be  enthralled  to  the  emperor,  that  he  might  enthral  the  emperor  to  himfelf.  Wc 
all  know  with  what  a  papal  pride  and  arrogancy  he  treated  Thcodofius  the  emperor, 
how  he  took  upon  him  to  declare  him  guilty  of  that  mafiacre  at  Thefialonica,  and  to  ior- 
bid  him  coming  into  the  church  j  how  miferably  raw  in  divinity,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  doftrine  of  the  gofpel,  he  fhewed  himfelf  upon  that  occafion  •,  when  the  emperor  fell 
down  at  his  feet,  he  commanded  him  to  get  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  laft,  when  he 
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was  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  had  offered,  becauft  he  con- 
tinued  i'tanding  near  to  the  altar,  the  magifterial  prelate  commanded  him  out  of  the  rails'  : 

“  O  Emperor,”  fays  he,.  “  theft  inner  places  are  for  the  priefts  only,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
others  to  come  within  them  !”  Does  this  found  like  the  behaviour  of  a  minifter  of  the 
gofpel,  or  like  that  of  a  Jewifh  high  prieftj  And  yet  this  man,  fuch  as  we  hear  he  was, 
would  have  the  emperor  ride  other  people,  that  himfelf  might  ride  him,  which  is  a  com- 
inon trick  of  almoft  all  ecclefiaftics.  With  words  to  this  purpofe,  he  put  back  the  empe¬ 
ror  as  inferior  to  himfelf :  “  You  rule  over  men,”  faith  he,  “  that  are  partakers  of  the 
lame  nature,  and  fellow-fervants  with  yourfelf  :  for  there  is  one  only  Lord  and  King  over 
all,  to  wit,  the  Creator  of  all.”  This  is  very  pretty !  This  piece  of  truth,  which  the 
craft  and  flattery  of  clergymen  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  and  obfeure,  was 
then  brought  to  light  by  the  furious  paffion,  or  to  fpeak  more  mildly,  by  the  ignorant 
indiftreet  zeal  of  one  of  them.  After  you  have  difplayed  Ambrofe’s  ignorance,  you  lhow 
your  own,  or  rather,  vent  a  Herefy  in  affirming  point-blank.  That  46  under  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  there  was  no  fuch  things  as  forgivenefs  of  fins  upon  the  account  of  Chrift’s  fuffer- 
ings,  fince  David  confeffed  his  tranfgreffion,  faying,  Againft  thee  only  have  I  finned,  Pf.  lviik 
It  is  the  orthodox  tenet,  that  there  never  was  any  remifiion  of  fins,  but  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  that  was  (lain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  I  know  not  whofe  diftiple  you 
are,  that  fet  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  herefies  :  but  certain  I  am,  that  that  great  divine’3 
difciple  whom  you  are  fo  angry  with,  did  not  miftake  himfelf,  when  he  faid  that  any  one 
of  David’s  fubjedts  might  have  faid,  “  againft  thee  only  have  I  finned,”  as  properly,  and 
with  as  much  right,  as  David  himfelf.  Then  you  quote  St.  Auftin,  and  produce  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Hipponenfian  divines.  What  you  alledge  out  of  St.  Auftin,  makes  not  at  all 
againft  us.  We  confeis  that,  as  the  prophet  Daniel  has  it,  it  is  God  that  changeth  times, 
fets  up  one  kingdom,,  and  pulls  down  another ;  we  only  defire  to  have  it  allowed  us,  that 
he  makes  ufe  of  men  as  his  inftruments.  If  God  alone  gave  a  kingdom  to  king  Charles, 
God  alone  has  taken  it  from  him  again,  and  given  it  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  people. 
If  therefore  our  allegiance  was  due  to  king  Charles,  becaufe  God  had  given  him  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  now  due  to  die  prefent  magiftracy.  For  yourfelf  confefs, 
that  God  has  given  our  magiftrates  fuch  power  as  he  ufes  to  give  to  wickeffiprinces,  for 
the  punifhment  of  the  nation.  And  the  confequence  of  this  will  be,  that  according  to- 
your  own  opinion,  our  prefent  magiftrates  being  raifed  and  appointed  by  God,  cannot 
lawfully  be  depofed  by  any,  but  God  himfelf.  Thus  you  overthrow  the  opinion  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  maintain,  which,  is  a  thing  very  frequent  with  you  :  your  apology  for  the  king 
carries  its  death’s-wound  in  it.  You  have  attained  to  fuch  a  prodigious  degree  of  madnefs 
and  ftupidity,  as  to  prove  it  unlawful,  upon  any  account  whatfoever,.  to  lift  up  one’s  finger1 
againft  magiftrates,  and  with  the  very  next  breath  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  fub- 
jefls  to  rife  up  in  rebellion  againft  them.  You  tell  us  that  St.  Jerom  calls  Ilhmael  that 
flew  Gedaliah,  a  parricide  or  traitor  :  and  ir  is  very  true,  that  he  was  fo  :  for  Gedaliah 
was  deputy  governor  of  Judaea,  a  good  man,  and  (lain  by  Ilhmael  without  any  caufe. 
The  lame  author  in  his  comment  upon  the  book  oi  Ecclefiaftes,  fays,  that  Solomon’s  com¬ 
mand  to  keep  the  king’s  commandment,  is  the  fame  with  St.  Paul’s  doctrine,  upon  the 
fame  fubjeeft  ;  and  deferves  commendation  for  having  made  a  more  moderate  conftrtuftion 
of  that  text,  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries-.  You  fay,  you  will  forbear  enquiring  into 
the  fentiments  of  learned  men.  that  lived  fince  St.  Auftia’s  time  but  to  fhew  that  you  had 
rather  difpenfe  with  a  lye,  than  not  quote  any  author  that  you  think  makes  for  you,  in 
the  very  next  period  but  one,  you  produce  the  authorities  of  Ifidore,  Gregory,  and  Otho, 
Spanifh  and  Dutch  authors,  that  lived  in  the  moft  barbarous  and  ignorant  ages  of  all ; 
whofe  authorities,  if  you  knew  how  much  we  defpift,  you  would  not  have  told  a  lye  to 
have  quoted  them.  But  would  you  know  the  reafon  why  he  dares  not  come  fo  low  as  to 
the  prefent  times  ?  why  he  does  as  it  were  hide  himfelf,  and  difappear,  when  he  comes 
towards  our  own  times  ?  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  knows  full  well,  thatas  many  eminent 
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divines  as  there  are  of  the  reformed  churches,  fo  many  adverfaries  he  would  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  Let  him  take  up  the  cudgels,  if  he  thinks  fit  j  he  will  Quickly  find  himfelf  fun 
down  with  innumerable  authorities  out  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Martyr, 
Paraeus,  and  the  reft.  I  could  oppofe  you  with  teftimonies  out  of  divines  that  have  flou- 
rilhed  even  in  Leyden.  Though  that  famous  univerfity  and  renowned  commonwealth, 
which  has  been  as  it  were  a  fandtuary  for  liberty,  thofe  fountains  and  ftreams  of  all  polite 
learning,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  walh  away  that  flavilh  ruft  that  flicks  to  you,  and  in- 
fufe  a  little  humanity  into  you.  Finding  yourfelf  deftitute  of  any  aftiftance  or  help  from 
orthodox  proteftant  divines,  you  have  the  impudence  to  betake  yourfelf  to  the  Sorbonifts, 
whofe  college  you  know  is  devoted  to  the  Romilh  religion,  and  confequently  but  of  very- 
weak  authority  amongft  proteftants.  We  are  willing  to  deliver  fo  wicked  an  afiertor  of 
tyranny  as  you,  to  be  drowned  in  the  Sorbon,  as  being  alhamed  to  own  fo  defpicable  a 
flave  as  you  (how  yourfelf  to  be,  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is  not 
equal  in  power  to  the  moft  flothful  degenerate  prince  that  may  be.  You  labour  in  vain  to 
lay  that  upon  the  pope,  which  all  free  nations,  and  all  orthodox  divines  own  and  aflert. 
But  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  when  they  were  in  a  low  condition,  and  but  of  fmall  account 
in  the  world,  were  the  firft  authors  of  this  pernicious  abfurd  dodtrine  of  yours  :  and  when 
by  preaching  fuch  dodtrine  they  had  gotten  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  became  the 
worft  of  tyrants  themfelves.  Yet  they  engaged  all  princes  to  them  by  the  clofeft  tie  ima¬ 
ginable,  perfuading  the  world  that  was  now  befotted  with  their  fuperftition,  that  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  depofe  princes,  though  never  fo  bad,  unlefs  the  pope  difpenled  with  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  them,  by  abfolving  them  from  their  oaths.  But  you  avoid  orthodox  writers, 
and  endeavour  to  burden  the  truth  with  prejudice  and  calumny,  by  making  the  pope  the 
firft  afiertor  of  what  is  a  known  and  common  received  opinion  amongft  them ;  which  if 
you  did  not  do  it  cunningly,  you  would  make  yourfelf  appear  to  be  neither  papift  nor 
proteftant,  but  a  kind  of  mongrel  Idumean  Herodian.  For  as  they  of  old  adored  one  moft 
inhuman  bloody  tyrant  for  the  Mefiias,  fo  you  would  have  the  world  fall  down  and  wor- 
ftiip  all.  You  boaft  that  “  you  have  confirmed  your  opinion  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  that  fiourilhed  in  the  four  firft  centuries  ;  whofe  writings  only  are  evangelical,  and 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion.”  This  man  is  paft  all  lhame!  how  many 
things  did  they  preach,  how  many  things  have  they  publifhed,  which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles 
never  taught  ?  How  many  things  are  there  in  their  writings,  in  which  all  proteftant  divines 
differ  from  them  ?  But  what  is  that  opinion  that  you  have  confirmed  by  their  authorities  ? 
“  Why,  That  evil  princes  are  appointed  by  God.”  Allow  that,  as  all  other  pernicious  and 
deftrudtive  things  are.  What  then  ?  why,  “  that  therefore  they  have  no  judge  but  God 
alone,  that  they  are  above  all  human  laws  ;  that  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwritten,  no 
law  of  nature,  nor  of  God,  to  call  them  to  account  before  their  own  fubjedte  ”  But  how 
comes  that  to  pafs  ?  Certain  I  am,  that  there  is  no  law  againft  it :  no  penal  law  excepts 
kings.  And  all  reafon  and  juftice  requires,  that  thofe  that  offend,  fhould  be  punifhed 
according  to  their  deferts,  without  refpedt  of  perfons.  Nor  have  you  hitherto  produced 
any  one  law,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of  God  or  of  nature,  by  which  this  is  forbidden. 
What  ftands  in  the  way  then  ?  Why  may  not  kings  be  proceeded  againft  ?  Why,  “  be- 
caufe  they  are  appointed  by  God,  be  they  never  fo  bad.”  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had 
beft  call  you  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  or  ignorant,  unlearned  barbarian.  You  flaow  yourfelf  a 
vile  wretch,  by  propagating  a  do&rine  fo  deftrudtive  and  pernicious ;  and  you  are  a  fool 
for  backing  it  with  fuch  filly  arguments.  God  lays  in  Ifa,  liv.  “  I  have  created  the  flayer  to 
deftroy.”  Then  by  your  reafon  a  murderer  is  above  the  laws.  Turn  this  topfy-turvy, 
and  confider  it  as  long  as  you  will,  you  will  find  the  confequence  to  be  the  fame  with  your 
own.  For  the  pope  is  appointed  by  God,  juft  as  tyrants  are,  and  fet  up  for  the  punilh- 
mentof  the  church,  which  I  have  already  demonftrated  out  of  your  own  writings.  “  And 
yet,”  fay  you,  Wal.  Mef.  pag.  412.  “  becaufe  he  has  railed  his  primacy  to  an  infuffe'rable 
height  of  power,  fo  as  that  he  has  made  it  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  plain  downright  ty- 
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ranny,  both  he  and  his  bifhops  may  be  put  down  more  lawfully  than  they  were  at  firft  fet  up.’s 
You  tell  us  that  the  pope  and  the  bifhops  (though  God  in  his  wrath  appointed  them)  may 
yet  lawfully  be  rooted  out  of  the  church,  becaufe  they  are  tyrants ;  and  yet  you  deny  that 
it  is  lawful  to  depofe  a  tyrant  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  for  no  other  reafon  than  be¬ 
caufe  God  appointed  him,  though  he  did  it  in  his  anger.  What  ridiculous  fluff  is  this! 
for  whereas  the  pope  cannot  hurt  a  man’s  confcience  againfl  his  own  will,  for  in  the  con- 
fciences  of  men  it  is  that  his  kingdom  confifls,  yet  you  are  for  depofmg  him  as  a  grievous 
tyrant,  in  whofe  own  power  it  is  not  to  be  a  tyrant  ;  and  yet  you  maintain  that  a  tyrant 
properly  and  truly  fo  called,  a  tyrant  that  has  all  our  lives  and  eflates  within  his  reach, 
without  whofe  afilftance  the  pope  himfelf  could  not  exercife  his  tyranny  in  the  church, 
ought  for  confcience  fake  to  be  borne  withal  and  fubmitted  to.  Thefe  aflertions  compared 
with  one  another,  betray  your  childifhnefs  to  that  degree,  that  no  man  can  read  your  books, 
but  mu  ft  of  neceftity  take  notice  of  your  ignorance,  rafhnefs,  and  incogitancy.  But  you 
alledge  another  reafon,  t;  human  affairs  would  be  turned  upfide  down.”  They  would  fo, 
and  be  changed  for  the  better.  Human  affairs  would  certainly  be  in  a  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  if  being  once  troubled  and  difordered,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  their  continuing  al¬ 
ways  fo.  I  fay,  they  would  be  changed  for  the  better,  for  the  king’s  power  would  revert 
to  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  firft  derived,  and  conferred  upon  one  of  themfelves ; 
and' the  power  would  be  transferred  from  him  that  abufed  it,  to  them  that  were  prejudiced 
and  injured  by  the  abufe  of  it ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  juft,  for  there  could  not 
well  be  an  Umpire  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  who  would  Hand  to  the  judgment  of  a  foreigner  ?  all 
mankind  would  equally  be  fubject  to  the  laws  ^  there  would  be  no  Gods  offlefh  and  blood  : 
which  kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about  to  fet  up  in  the  world,  they  are  equally  injurious 
to  church  and  commonwealth.  Now  I  miift  turn  your  own  weapons  upon  you  again. 
You  fay,  “  There  can  be  no  greater  herefy  than  this,  to  fet  up  one  man  in  Chrift’s  feat. 
Thefe  two  are  infallible  marks  of  Antichrift,  infallibility  in  fpirituals,  and  omnipotence 
in  temporals.”  Apparat.  ad  Prim.  pag.  17  1.  Do  you  pretend  that  kings  are  infallible?  If 
you  do  not,  why  do  you  make  them  omnipotent  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  an  un¬ 
limited  power  in  one  man  fhould  be  accounted  lefs  deftrudlive  to  temporal  things,  than  it  is 
to  ecelefiaftical  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  God  takes  no  care  at  all  of  civil  affairs  ?  If  he  takes 
none  himfelf,.  I  am  fare  he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take  care  which  way  they  go.  If  he  does 
take  any  care  about  them,  certainly  he  would  have  the  fame  reformation  made  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  that  he  would  have  made  in  the  chinch,,  efpecially  it  being  obvious  to  every- 
man’s  experience  that  infallibility  and  omnipotency  being  arrogated  to  one  man,  are 
equally  mifchievous  in  both.  God  has  not  fo  modelled  the  government  of  the  world  as 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  civil  community  to  fubmit  to  the  cruelties  of  tyrants,  and  yet 
to. leave  the  church  at  liberty  to  free  themfelves  from  ftavery  and  tyranny  ;  nay,  rather; 
quite  contrary,  he  has  put  no  arms  into  the  church’s  hand  but  thofe  of  patience  and  inno¬ 
cence,  prayer  and  ecelefiaftical  difeipline  ;  but  in  the  commonwealth,  all  the  magiftracy  are 
by  him  entrufted  with  the  preftrvation  and  execution  of  the  laws-,  with  the  power 
of  punifhing  and  revenging;  he  has  put  the  fword  into  their  hands;  I  cannot  but; 
ftnile  at  this  man's-  prepofterous  whimfies ;  in  eedefiafties  he  is  Plelvidius,  Thrafeas, 
a  perfedl  Tyrannicide.  In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey  and  have  to  tyrants  than  he.  If 
his  dodirine  hold,  not  we  only  that  have  depofed  our  king,  but  the  proteftants  in  genera], 
who  againfl  the  minds  of  their  princes  have  rejected  the  pope,  are  all  rebels  alike.  But  I 
have  confounded  him  long  enough  with  his  own  arguments.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the. 
beaft,  left  his  adverfary  fhould  be  unprovided,  he  himfelf  furnifhes  him  with  weapons. 
Never  did  any  man  give  his  antagonift  greater  advantages  againfl  himfelf  than  he  does. 
They  that  he  has- to  do  withal,  will  be.  fooner  weary  of  purfuing  him,  than  he  of  flying. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PErhaps  you  think,  Salmafius,  that  you  have  done  enough  to  ingratiate  yourfelf  with 
princes ;  that  you  have  deierved  well  of  them  :  but  if  they  confider  their  own  in 
tereft,  and  take  their  meafures  according  to  what  it  really  is,  not  according  to  the  falfe 
glofs  that  your  flatteries  have  put  upon  ft,  there  never  was  any  man  in  the  world  that  de¬ 
served  fo  ill  of  them  as  you,  none  more  deftrudtive  and  pernicious  to  them  and  their  intereft 
in  the  whole  world  than  yourfelf.  For  by  exalting  the  power  of  kings  above  all  human 
laws,  you  tell  all  mankind  that  are  fubjefl  to  fuch-  a  government,  that  they  are  no  better  than 
Haves,  and  make  them  but  the  more  defirous  of  liberty  by  difcovering  to  them  their  error, 
and  putting  that  into  their  heads  that  they  never  fo  much  as  dreamt  of  before,  to  wit,  that 
they  are  Haves  to  their  princes.  And  without  doubt  fuch  a  fort  of  government  will  be 
more  irkfome  and  unfufferable,  by  how  much  the  more  you  perfuade  the  world,  that  it  is 
not  by  the  allowance  and  fubmiffion  of  nations,  that  kings  have  obtained  this  exorbitant 
power  •,  but  that  it  is  abfolutely  eflential  to  fuch  a  form  of  government,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itfelf.  So  that  whether  you  make  the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  your  dottrine 
muft  needs  be  mifchievous  and  deftrudtive,  and  fuch  as  cannot  but  be  abhorred  of  all 
princes.  For  if  you  fhould  work  men  into  a  perfuafion  that  the  right  of  kings  is  without 
all  bounds,  they  would  no  longer  be  fubjedt  to  a  kingly  government ;  if  you  mifs  of  your 
aim,  yet  you  make  men  weary  of  kings,  by  telling  them  that  they  aflumefuch  a  power 
to  themfelves,  as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  But  if  princes  will  allow  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  that  I  aflert  •,  if  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  and  their  own  power  to  be  circumfcribed 
bylaws,  infteadof  an  uncertain,  weak,  and  violent  government,  full  of  cares  and  fears, - 
they  will  reign  peaceably,  quietly,  and  fecurely.  If  they  flight  this  counfel  of  mine, 
though  wholefome  in  itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  meannefs  of  the  author,  they  fliall  know  that 
it  is  not  my  counfel  only,  but  what  was  anciently  advifed  by  one  of  the  wifeft  of  kings. 
For  Lycurgus  king  of  Lacedemon,  when  he  obferved  that  his  own  relations  that  were 
princes  of  Argos  and  Meflana,  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  - 
had  ruined  themfelves  and  their  people  ;  he,  that  he  might  benefit  his  country,  and  fecure 
the  fucceflion  to  his  own  family,  could  think  upon  no  better  expedient,  than  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  power  to  the  fenate,  and  taking  the  great  men  of  the  realm  into  part  of  the  govern-- 
ment  with  himfelf;  and  by  this  means  t-fte  crown  continued  in  his  family  for  many  ages. 
But  whether  it  was  Lycurgus,  or,  as  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  Theopompus, 
that  introduced  that  mixed  form  of  government  among  the  Lacedemonians,  fomewhat 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  Lycurgus’s  time  (of  whom  it  is  recorded,  -  that  he  ufed  to 
boaft,  that  by  advancing  the  power  of  the  fenate  above  that  of  the  prince,  he  had  fettled 
the  kingdom  upon  a  fure  foundation,  and  was- like  to  leave  it  in  a  lading  and  durable  con¬ 
dition  to  his  pofterity)  which  of  them  foever  it  was,  I  lay,  he  has  left  a  good  example  jo 
modern  princes-,  and  was  as  creditable  a  counfellor,  as  his  counfel  was  fate.  For  that  all 
men  fhould  fubmit  to  any  one  man,  fo  as  to- acknowledge  a  power  in  him  fuperior  to  all 
Human  laws,  neither  did  any  law  ever  enact,  nor  indeed  was'  it  poflible  that  any  fuch  law 
fhould  ever  be  ;  for-  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  a  law,  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  laws, 
and  takes  them  quite  away  :  it  being  apparent,  that  your  pofitions  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  nature  of  all  laws,  beingiuch  as  render  them  no  laws  at  all.  You-endeavoor  notv/ith- 
ftlnding,  in  this  fourth  chapter,  to  make  good  by  examples,  what  you  have  not  been  able 
to  do  by  any  reafons  that  you  have  alledged  hitherto.  Let  us  confider  whether  your  ex¬ 
amples  help  your  caufe  for  they  many  times  make  things -plain,  which  the- laws  are  eithc  r  r 
altogether  lilent  in,  or  do  but  hint  at.  We  will  begin  firft-with  the  Jews,  whom  we  fup- 
ppfe  to  have  known  moil  of  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  then,  according  to  your  own  method, 
we  will  come  to  the  times  ofchriftianity.  And  firlf,  for-thofe  times  in  which  the  Ifraeiitcs' 
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being  fubjeft  to  kings,  who,  or  howfoever  they  were,  did  their  utmoft  to  caft  that  fia- 
vifli  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  had  made  a  conqueft  of  them 
tf  e  feat  of  his  empire  was  at  Jericho  •,  he  was  mo  contemner  of  the  true  God  ;  when  his 
name  was  mentioned,  he  rofe  from  his  feat :  The  Ifraelites  had  ferved  him  eighteen 
years  ;  they  fent  a  pre-fent  to  him,  not  as  to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own  prince  •,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  outward  veneration  and  profefiion  of  fubjedtion,  they  kill  him  by  a  wile,  as 
an  enemy  to  their  country.  You  will  fay  perhaps,  that  Ehud,  who  did  that  a<5tion,  had 
a  warrant  from  God  for  fo  doing.  He  had  fo,  it  is  like  ;  and  what  greater  argument  of 
its  being. a  warrantable  and  praife- worthy  adtion  ?  God  ufes  not  to  put  men  upon  things  that 
are  unjuft,  treacherous  and  cruel,  but  upon  fuch  things  as  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  But 
we  read  no  where  that  there  was  any  pofitive  command  from  heaven  in  the  cafe.  “  The  If¬ 
raelites  called  upon  God ;”  fo  did  we.  And  God  ftirred  up  a  Saviour  for  them  ;  fo  he  did 
for  us.  Eglon  of  a  neighbouring  prince  became  a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to 
them  he  became  their  king.  Our  gentleman  of  an  Englifti  king  became  an  enemy  to  the 
Englifti  nation  ;  fo  that  he  ceafed  to  be  a  king.  Thofe  capacities  are  inconfiftent.  No 
man,  can  .be  a  .member  of  the  ftate,  and  an  enemy  to  it  at  the  fame  time.  Antony  was 
never  .looked  upon  by  the  Romans  as  a  conful,  nor  Nero  as  an  emperor,  after  the  fenate 
had  voted  them  both  enemies.  This  Cicero  tells  us  in  his  Fourth  Philippic  :  “  If  An¬ 
tony  be  a  conful,”  fays  he,  “  Brutus  is  an  enemy  ;  but  if  Brutus  be  a  Saviour  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  is  an  enemy :  none  but  robbers  count  him  a  con¬ 
ful.”  By  the  fame  reafon,  fay  I,  who  but  enemies  to  their  country  look  upon  a  tyrant 
as  a  king  ?  So  that  Eglon’s  being  a  foreigner,  and  king  Charles  a  prince  of  our  own, 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  cafe ;  both  being  enemies,  and  both  tyrants,  they  are  in 
the  fame  circumftances.  If  Ehud  killed  him  juftly,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  putting 
our  king  to  death.  Samfon  that  renowned  champion  of  the  Hebrews,  though  his 
country-men  blamed  him  for  it,  “  Doft  thou  not  know,”  fay  they,  “  that  the  Phi- 
liftines  have  dominion  over  us  ?”  Yet  againft  thofe  Philiftines,  under  whofe  domi¬ 
nion  he  was,  he  himfelf  undertook  a  war  in  his  own  perfon,  without  any  other  help 
and  whether  he  afted  in  purfuance  of  a  command  from  Heaven,  or  was  prompted  by 
his  own  valour  only ;  or  whatfoever  inducement  he  had,  he  did  not  put  to  death  one, 
but  many  that  tyrannized  over  his  country,  having  firft  called  upon  God  by  prayer,  and 
implored  his  affiftance.  So  that  Sampfon  counted  it  no  aft  of  impiety,  but  quite  con¬ 
trary,  to  kill  thofe  that  enflaved  his  country,  though  they  had  dominion  over  himfelf 
too  ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen  fubmitted  to  their  tyranny.  “  But 
yet  David,  who  was  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  would  not  take  away  Saul’s  life,  becaufe 
he  was  God’s  anointed.”  Does  it  follow  that  becaufe  David  refufed  to  do  a  thing,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  obliged  not  to  do  that  very  thing  ?  David  was  a  private  perfon,  and  would 
not  kill  the  king  5  is  that  a  precedent  for  a  parliament,  for  a  whole  nation  ?  David 
would  not  revenge  his  own  quarrel,  by  putting  his  enemy  to  death  by  ftealth  ;  does  it 
follow  that  therefore  the  magiftrates  muft  not  punifti  a  malefactor  according  to  law  ? 
He  would'  not  kill  a  king  •,  muft  not  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  therefore  punifti  a  tyrant  ? 
he  fcrupled  the  killing  of  God’s  anointed  ;  muft  the  people  therefore  fcruple  to  condemn 
their  own  anointed  ?  efpecially  one  that  after  having  fo  long  profeffed  hoftility  againft 
his  own  people,  had  wafhed  off  that  anointing  of  his,  whether  facred  or  civil,  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  fubjeCts.  I  confefs  that  thofe  kings  whom  God  by  his  prophets 
anointed  to  be  kings,  or  appointed  to  fome  fpecial  fervice,  as  he  did  Cyrus,  lfa.  xliv. 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Lord’s  anointed  ;  but  all  other  princes,  according  to 
the  leveral  ways  of  their  .comihg  to  the  government,  are  the  people’s  anointed,  or  the 
army’s,  or  many  times  the  anointed  of  their  own  faction  only.  But  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  all  kings  are  God’s  anointed,  you  can  never  prove,  that  therefore  they  are  above  all 
laws,  and  not  to  be  .called  in  queftion,  what  villanies  foever  they  commit.  What  if 
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David  laid  a  charge1  upon  himfelf  and  other  private  perfons  not  to  ftretch  forth  their 
hands  againft,the  Lor<J’$  apoiqted  ?  Does  not  God  himfelf  command  princes  not  fq  much 
as  “  to  topcji  Jhi?  Anointed  ?”  Which  were  no  other  than  his  people,  Pfah  cv.  He 
preferred  that  anointing*  wherewith  his  people  were  anointed,  before  that  of  king’s,  if 
any  fuch  thing  were.  Would  any  man  olfer  to  infer  from  this  place  of  the  Pfalmift, 
that  believers  are  not  to  be  called  in  queftion,  though  they  offend  againft  the  laws,  be- 
caufe  God  commands  princes  not  to  touch  his  anointed  ?  King  Solomon  was  about  to  put 
to  death  Abiathar  the  prieft,  though  he  were  God’s  anointed  too  •,  and  did  not  fpare  him 
becaufe  of  his  Anointing,  but  becaufe  he  had  been  his  father’s  friend.  If  that  facred 
and  civil  anointing,  wherewith  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  was  anointed,  whereby  he  was 
not  only  conftituted  high-prieft,  but  a  temporal  magiftrate  in  many  cafes,  did  not  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  how  comes  a  civil  anointing  only  to  exempt  a 
tyrant  ?  But  you  fay,  “  Saul  was  a  tyrant,  and  worthy  of  Death  What  then  ?  It  does 
not  follow,  that  becaufe  he  deferved  it,  that  David  in  the  circumftances  he  was  then 
under,  had  power  to  put  him  to  death  without  the  people’s  authority,  or  the  command 
of  the  magistracy.  But  was  Saul  a  tyrant  ?  I  wilh  you  would  fay  fo ;  indeed  you  do 
fo,  though  you  had  faid  before  in  your  Second  Book,  page  32.  That  he  was  no  ty¬ 
rant,  but  a  good  king,  and  chofen  of  God.”  Why  Ihould  falfe  accufers,  and  men  guilty 
of  forgery  be  branded,  and  you  efcape  without  the  like  ignominous  mark  ?  For  they 
pradtile  their  villanies  with  lels  treachery  and  deceit  than  you  write,  and  treat  of  matters 
of  the  greateft  moment.  Saul  was  a  good  king,  when  it  ferved  your  turn  to  have  him 
fo  ;  and  now  he’s  a  tyrant,  becaufe  it  fuits  with  your  prefent  purpofe.  But  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  you  make  a  tyrant  of  a  good  king ;.  for  your  principles  look  as  if  they  were 
invented  for  no  other  defign,.  than  to  make  all  good;  kings  fo.  But  yet  David,  though 
he  would  not  put  to  death*  his  father-in-law,  for  caufes  andreafons  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  withal,  yet  in  his  own  defence  he  raifed  an  army,  took  and  poflefled  cities  that 
belonged  to  Saul,  and  would  have  defended  Keilah  againft  the  king’s  forces,  had  he  not 
underftood  that  the  citizens  would  be  falfe  to  him.  Suppofe  Saul  had  befieged  the  town,  , 
and  himfelf  had  been  the  firft  that  had  fcaled  the  walls  •,  do  you  think. Dav-id  would  pre- 
lently  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and  have  betrayed,  all  thofe  that  affifted  him  to  his 
anointed  enemy  ?  I  believe  not.  What  reafon  have  we  to  think  David  would  have  ftuck 
to  do  what  we  have  done,  who  when  his  occafions  and  circumftances  fo  required,  prof¬ 
fered  his  aftiftance  to  the  Philiftines,  who  were  then  the  profeffed  enemies  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  did  that  againft  Saul,  which  I  am  fure  we  Ihould  never  have  done  againft  our 
tyrant?  I  am  weary  of  mentioning  your  lies,.,  and  alhamed  of  them.  You  fay,  it  is  a 
maxim  of  the  Englilh,  “  That  enemies  are  rather  to  be  fpared  than  friends and  that 
therefore  “  we  conceived  we  ought  not  to  fpare  our  king’s  life,  becaufe  he  had  been  our 
friend.”  You  impudent  liar,  what  mortal  ever  heard  this  whimfy  before  you  invented' 
it?  But  we  willexcufe  it.  You  could  not  bring  in  that  threadbare  flourifh,  of  our 
being  more  fierce  than  our  own  maftiffs  (which,  now  comes  in  the  fifth  time,  and  will, 
as  oft  again  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  your  book)  without  forae  fuch  introduction. 
We  are  not  fo  much  more  fierce  than  our  own  maftiffs*.  as  you  are  more  hungry  than, 
any  dog  whatfoever,  who  return  fb  greedily  to  what  you  have,  vomked  up  lb  often. 
Then  you  tell  us,  that  Dayid  commanded  the  Amalekite  to  be  put  to  death,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  killed*  Saul.  But  that  inftance,  neither  in  refpedfc  of  the  fadt,.  nor  the 
perfon,  has  any  affinity  with  what  we  are  difcourfing  of.  1  do  not  well  underftand 
what  caufe  David  had  to  be  fo  fevere  upon  that  man,,  for  pretending  to  have  haftened- 
the  king’s  death,  and  in  effedt  but  to  have  put  him  out  of  his  pain,  when  he  was  dying-,, 
unlefs  it  were  to  take  away  from  the  Ifraelites  all  fufpicion  of  his  own  having  been  in- 
ftru mental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon  as  one  that  had  revolted  to  the  Philiftines* 
and:  was  part  of  their  army.  Juft  fuch  another  adtion.as  this  of  David’s,  do  all  men 
blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death  Epaphroditus,  becaufe  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill* 

himfelf. 
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himfelf.  After  all  this,  as  another  inftance  of  your  impudence,  you  call  him  not  only 
the  “  anointed  of  the  Lord,”  but  “  the  Lord’s  Chrift,”  who  a  little  before  you  had  faid 
was  a  tyrant,  and  aded  by  the  impulfe  of  ibme  evil  fpirit.  Such  mean  thoughts  you 
have  of  that  reverend  name,  that  you  are  not  afhamed  to  give  it  to  a  tyrant,  whom 
you  yourfelf  confefs  to  have  been  poffeffed  with  the  devil.  Now  I  come  to  that  prece¬ 
dent,  from  which  every  man  that  is  not  blind,  mult  needs  infer  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  kings.  When  Solomon  was  dead,  the  people  affembled  them- 
felves  at  Sichem  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  Thither  himfelf  went,  as  one  that  Rood  for 
-the  place,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  claim  the  fucceflion  as  his  inheritance,  nor  the  fame 
"right  over  a  free-born  people  that  every  man  has  over  his  father’s  Iheep  and  oxen.  The 
people  propole  conditions,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  admit  him  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  defires  three  days  time  to  advife ;  he  confults  with  the  old  men;  they  tell 
him  no  fuch  thing,  as  that  he  had  an  abfoiute  right  to  fucceed,  but  perfuade  him  to 
comply  with  the  people,  and  fpeak  them  fair,  it  being  in  their  power  whether  he  Ihould 
reign  or  not.  Then  he  advifes  with  the  young  men  that  were  brought  up  with  him  ; 
they,  as  if  Salmalius’s  phrenzy  had  taken  them,  thunder  this  right  of  kings  into  his 
ears  •,  perfuade  him  to  threaten  the  people  with  Whips  and  Scorpions  :  And  he  anfwered 
:?he  people  as  they  advifed  him.  When  all  Ifrael  faw  that  the  king  hearkened  not  to 
them,  then  they  openly  proteft  the  right  of  the  people,  and  their  own  liberty  ;  “  What 
portion  have  we  in  David  ?  To  thy  tents,  O  Ifrael  ?  now  look  to  thine  own  houfe  Da¬ 
vid.”  When  the  king  fent  Adoram  to  them,  they  Honed  him  with  Hones,  and  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  ftuck  to  have  ferved  the  king  himfelf  fo,  but  he  made  halle  and 
got  out  of  the  way.  The  next  news  is  of  a  great  army  raifed  by  Rehoboam  to  reduce 
the  Ifraelites  to  their  allegiance.  God  forbids  him  to  proceed,  “  Go  not  up,”  fays  he, 
to  war  againft  your  brethren  the  children  of  Ifrael for  this  thing  is  of  me.”  Now 
confider heretofore  the  people  had  defired  a  king  •,  God  was  difpleafed  with  them  for 
it,  but  yet  permitted  them  to  make  a  king  according  to  that  right  that  all  nations  have 
to  appoint  their  own  governors.  Now  the  people  rejedl  Rehoboam  from  ruling  them  *, 
and  this  God  not  only  fuffers  them  to  do,  but  forbids  Rehoboam  to  make  war  againH 
them  for  it,  and  flops  him  in  his  undertaking ;  and  teaches  him  withal,  that  thofe  that 
had  revolted  from  him,  were  not  rebels  in  fo  doing  but  that  he  ought  to  look  upon 
them  as  brethren.  Now  recollect  yourfelf :  you  fay  that  all  kings  are  of  God,  and  that 
therefore  the  people  ought  not  to  refill  them,  be  they  never  fuch  tyrants.  I  anfwer 
'you,  the  convention  of  the  people,  their  votes,  their  adls,  are  likewife  of  God,  and  that 
by  the  teftimony  of  God  himfelf  in  this  place  and  confequently  according  to  your  argu¬ 
ment,  by  the  authority  of  God  himfelf,  princes  ought  not  to  refill  the  people.  For  as 
certain  as  it  is,  that  kings  are  of  God,  and  whatever  argument  you  may  draw  from 
thence  to  enforce  a  fubjedtion  and  obedience  to  them  :  So  certain  is  it,  that  free  alTem* 
blies  of  the  body  of  the  people  are  of  God,  and  that  naturally  affords  the  fame  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  right  of  rellraining  princes  from  going  beyond  their  bounds,  and  reject¬ 
ing  them  if  there  be  occafion  ;  nor  is  their  fo  doing  a  juHifiable  caufe  of  war,  any  more 
than  the  people  of  Ifraei’s  rejecting  Rehoboam  was.  You  alk,  why  the  people  did  not 
revolt  from  Solomon  ?  Who  but  you  would  alk  fuch  an  impertinent  queftion  ?  You  fee 
they  did  revolt  from  a  tyrant,  and  were  neither  punilhed  nor  blamed  for  it.  It  is  true, 
Solomon  fell  into  fome  vices,  but  he  was  not  therefore  a  tyrant ;  he  made  amends  for  his 
vices  by  many  excellent  virtues,  that  he  was  famous  for,  by  many  benefits  which  accrued 
to  the  nation  of  the  Jews  by  his  government.  But  admit  that  he  had  been  a  tyrant : 
many  times  the  circumllances  of  a  nation  are  fuch,  that  the  people  will  not,  and  many  ; 
times  fuch,  that  they  cannot  depofe  a  tyrant.  You  fee  they  did  it  when  it  was  in  their 
power.  “  But,”  fay  you,  “  Jeroboam’s  adt  was  ever  had  in  defoliation  ;  it  was  looked- 
upon  as  an  unjull  revolt  from  a  lawful  prince-,  he  and  his  fucceffors  were  accounted 
rebels.”  I  confefs  we  find  his  revolt  from  the  true  worlhip  of  God  often  found  fault 
i  wi'.h  j 
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with  •,  but  I  no  where  find  him  blamed  for  revolting  from  Rehoboam  ;  and  his  fucceffors 
are  frequently  fpoken  of  as  wicked  princes,  but  not  as  rebels.  “  A<ffing  contrary  to  law 
and  right,”  fay  you,  “  cannot  introduce,  or  eftablifh  a  right.”  I  pray,  what  becomes 
then  of  your  right  of  kings  ?  Thus  do  you  perpetually  baffle  yourfelf.  You  fay,  “  Adul¬ 
teries,  murders,  thefts  are  daily  committed  with  impunity.  Are  you  not  aware,  that 
here  you  give  an  anfwer  to  your  own  queftion,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  tyrants  do  fo 
often  efcape  unpunifhed  ?  You  fay,  “  Thofe  kings  were  rebels,  and  yet  the  prophets  do 
no  where  dififuade  the  people  from  their  allegiance.  And  why  do  you,  you  rafcally  talfe 
prophet,  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  people  of  England  not  to  yield  obedience  to  their 
prel'ent  magiftrates,  though  in  your  opinion  they. are  rebels  ?  “  This  Englifh  fadtion  of 
robbers,”  fay  you,  “  alledge  for  themfelves,  that  by  fome  immediate  voice  from  hea¬ 
ven,  they  were  put  upon  their  bloody  enterprize.”  It  is  notorioufly  evident,  that  you 
were  difiradted  when  you  wrote  thefe  lines ;  for  as  you  have  put  the  words  together, 
they  are  neither  Latin,  nor  fenfe.  And  that  the  Englifh  pretend  to  any  fuch  warrant, 
as  a  j  unification  of  their  adtions,  is  one  of  thofe  many  lies  and  fictions  that  your  book  is 
full  of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you  with  examples.  Libna,  a  great  city  revolted  from 
Joram,  becaufe  he  had  forfaken  God  :  it  was  the  king  therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the 
city,  nor  is  the  city  blamed  for  it.  He  that  confiders  the  reafon  that  is  given  why  that 
city  rejedted  his  government,  mud  conclude  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  rather  approves  of 
what  they  did,  than  condemns  them  for  it.  “  Thefe  kind  of  revolts  are  no  prece¬ 
dents,”  fay  you.  But  why  were  you  then  fo  vain,  as  to  promife  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  that  you  would  argue  from  examples,  whereas  all  the  examples  that  you 
alledge,  are  meer  negatives,  which  prove  nothing  ?  and  when  we  urge  examples  that 
are  folid  and  pofitive,  you  fay  they  are  no  precedents.  Who  would  endure  fuch  a  way 
of  arguing  ?  You  challenged  us  at  precedents  ;  we  produced  them  ;  and  what  do  you  do  ? 
you  hang  back,  and  get  out  of  the  way.  I  proceed  :  Jehu  at  the  command  of  a  prophet, 
ilew  a  king ;  nay,  he  ordered  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince.  If  God 
would  not  have  tyrants  put  to  death  by  their  own  fubjedts,  if  it  were  a  wicked  thing  fo 
to  do,  a  thing  of  a  bad  example  ;  why  did  God  himfelf  command  it  ■?  If  he  command¬ 
ed  it,  it  was  a  lawful,  commendable,  and  a  praife- worthy  addon.  It  was  not  therefore 
lav/ful  to  kill  a  tyrant,  becaufe  God  commanded  it ;  but  God  commanded  it,  becaufe, 
antecedently  to  his  command,  it  was  a  juftifiable  and  a  lawful  adtion.  Again,  Jehoiada 
the  high-prieft  did  not  fcruple  to  depofe  Athaliah,  and  kill  her,  though  fhe  had  been 
feven  years  in  adtual  poffeffion  of  the  crown.  “  But,”  fay  you,  “  fhe  took  upon  her  the 
government  when  fhe  had  no  right  to  it.”  And  did  not  you  fay  yourfelf,  but  a  while 
ago,  “  That  Tiberius  affumed  the  fovereignty  when  it  belonged  not  at  all  to  him  ?” 
And  yet  you  then  affirmed,  that  according  to  our  Saviour’s  dodtrine,  we  ought  to  yield 
obedience  to  fuch  tyrants  as  he  was.  ’  Twere  a  moft  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine,  that  a 
prince,  who  gets  in  by  ufurpation,  may  lawfully  be  depofed  •,  but  one  that  rules  tyran  ¬ 
nically  may  not.  “  But,”  fay  you,  Athaliah  could  not  poffibly  reign  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Jewifh  kingdom,  “  Thou  fhalt  fet  over  thee  a  king,  fays  God  Almighty  ;  he 
does  not  fay,  Thou  fhalt  fet  over  thee  a  queen.”  If  this  argument  have  any  weight,  I 
may  as  well  fay,  the  command  of  God  was,  that  the  people  fhould  fet  over  themfelves  a 
king,  not  a  tyrant.  So  that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias  was  a  flothful,  idolatrous 
prince,  and  was  put  to  death,  not  by  a  few  confpirators  •,  but  rather,  it  fhould  feem,  by 
the  nobility,  and  by  the  body  of  the  people.  For  he  fled  from  Jerufalem,  had  none  to 
Band  by  him,  and  they  purfued  him  to  Lachifh  :  They  took  counfel  againfb  him,  fays 
the  hiflory,  becaufe  he  had  forfaken  God  :  and  we  do  not  find  that  Azarias  his  fon  pro- 
fecuted  thofe  that  had  cut  off  his  father.  You  quote  a  great  many  frivolous  paffages  out 
of  the  Rabbins,  to  prove  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  were  fuperior  to  the  Sanhedrim. 
You  do  not  confider  Zedekiah’s  own  words,  Jerem.  xxxviii.  “  The  king  is  not  he  that  can 
do  any  thing  againft  you.”  So  that  this  was  the  prince’s  own  ftile.  1  hus  he  ccnfeffed 
himfelf  inferior  to  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  “  Perhaps,”  fay  you,  “  he  meant 
Vol.  I.  •  Z  z  z  *  that 
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that  he  durft  not  deny  them  any  thing  for  fear  of  fedition.”  But  what  does  your  per¬ 
haps  fignify,  whofe  moft  pofitive  aflerting  any  thing  is  not  worth  a  loufe  ?  For  nothing 
in  nature  can  he  more  fickle  and  inconfiftent  than  you  are.  How  oft  have  you  appearecf- 
in  this  difcouift  inconfiftent  with  yourfelf ;  unfaying  with  one  breath  what  you  have  faia' 
with  another  ?  Here,  again,  you  make  companions  betwixt  king  Charles,  and  fome  of 
the  good  kings  of  Judah.  You  fpeak  contemptibly  of  David,  as  if  he  were  not  worthy' 
to  come  in  competition  with  him.  “  Ccnfider  David,”  fay  you,  “  an  adulterer,  a  mur  • 
derer  ;  king  Charles  was  guilty  of  no  fuch  crimes.  Solomon  his  fon,  who  was  accounted 
wife,  &c”  Who  can  with  patience  hear  this  filthy,  rafcally  fool,  fpeak  fo  irreverently 
of  perfons  eminent  both  in  greatnels  and  piety  ?  Dare  you  compare  king  David  with 
king  Charles  ;  a  moft  religious  king  and  prophet,  with  a  fuperftitious  prince,  and  who 
was  but  a  novice  in  the  chriftian  religion  ;  a  moft  prudent  wife  prince  with  a  weak  one  j 
a  valiant  prince  with  a  cowardly  one  ;  finally,  a  moft  juft  prince  with  a  moft  unjuft  one  ? 
Have  you  the  impudence  to  commend  his  chaftity  and  fobriety,  who  is  known  to  have 
committed  all  manner  of  lewdnefs  in  company  with  his  confident  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  ?  It  wTere  to  no  purpofe  to  enquire  into  the  private  actions  of  his  life,  who  publickly 
at  plays  would  embrace  and  kifs  the  ladies  lafcivioufly,  and  handle  virgins  and  matrons, 
breafts,  not  to  mention  the  reft  ?  I  advife  you  therefore,  you  counterfeit  Plutarch,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  fuch  like  parallels,  left  1  be  forced  to  publilh  thofe  things  concerning  king, 
Charles,  which  1  am  willing  to  conceal.  Hitherto  we  have  entertained  ourfelves  with 
what  the  people  of  the  Jews  have  added  or  attempted  againft  tyrants,  and  by  what  right 
they  did  it  in  thofe  times,  when  God  himfelf  did  immediately,  as  it  were,  by  his  voice 
from  heaven  govern  their  commonwealth.  The  ages  that  fucceeded,  do  not  afford  us 
any  authority,  as  from  themfelves,  but  confirm  us  in  our  opinion  by  their  imitating  the 
a&ions  of  their  fore-fathers.  For  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  God  did  not  give- 
any  new  command  concerning  the  crown,  though  the  royal  line  was  not  extind,  we 
find  the  people  return  to  the  old  mofaical  form  of  government  again.  They  were  one 
while  tributaries  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  •,  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  that 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  refilled  him,  and  his  deputies,  under  the  condud 
of  their  priefts,  the  Maccabees,  and  by  force  regained  their  former  liberty.  After  that, 
whoever  was  accounted  moft  worthy  of  it,  had  .the  principality  conferred  upon  him.  ’Till 
at  laft,  Hircanus  the  Son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judah,  the  Maccabee,  having  fpoiled 
David’s  fepulchre,  entertained  foreign  foldiers,  and  began  to  inveft  the  priefthood  with 
a  kind  of  regal  power.  After  whofe  time  his  fon  Ariftobulus  was  the  firft  that  affumed 
the  crown  ;  he  was  a  tyrant  indeed,  and  yet  the  people  ftirred  not  againft  him,  which  is 
no  great  wonder,  for  he  reigned  but  one  year.  And  he  himfelf  being  overtaken  with  a 
grievous  dileafe,  and  repenting  of  his  own  cruelty  and  wickednefs,  defired  nothing  more 
than  to  die,  and  had  his  wifh.  His  brother  Alexander  fucceeded  him  •,  “  and  againft 
him,”  you  fay,  “  the  people  raifed  no  infurredlron,”  though  he  were  a  tyrant  too.  And 
this  lie  might  have  gone  down  with  us,  if  Jofephus’s  hiftory  had  not  been  extant.  We 
fhould  then  have  had  no  memory  of  thofe  times,  but  what  your  Jofippus  would  afford 
us,  outof  whom  you  tranfcnbn  a  few  fenfelefs  and  ufelefs  apothegms  of  the  Pharifees, 
The  Hiftory  is  thus  :  Alexander  adminiftred  the  public  affairs  ill,  both  in  war  and 
peace  ;  and  though  he  kept  in  pay  great  numbers  of  Pifidians  and  Cilicians,  yet  could 
lie  not  protedl  himfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  people  r  but  whilft  he  was  facrificing  they 
fell  upon  him,  and  had  almoft  fmothered  him  with  boughs  of  palm  trees  and  citron- 
trees.  Afterward  the  whole  nation  made  war  upon  him  fix  years,  during  which  time,  when 
many  thoufands  of  the  Jews  had  been  flain,  and  he  himfelf  being  at  length  defirous  of 
peace,  demanded  of  them,  what  they  would  have  him  do  to  fatisfy  them  j  they  told 
him  nothing  could  do  that,  but  his  blood,  nay,  that  they  fhould  hardly  pardon  him  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  This  hiftory  you  perceived  was  not  for  your  purpofe,  and  fo  you  put  it 
off  with  a  few  pharifaical  fentences ;  when  it  had  been  much  better,  either  to  have  let.  it 
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quite  alone,  or  to  have  given  a  true  relation  of  it :  but  you  truft  to  lies  more  than  to  the 
truth  of  your  caufe.  Even  thofe  eight  hundred  Pharifees,  whom  he  commanded  to  be 
crucified,  were  of  their  number  that  had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  And  they  with  the 
reft  of  the  people  had  folemnly  protefted,  that  if  they  could  l'ubdue  the  king’s  forces, 
and  get  his  perfon  into  their  power,  they  would  put  him  to  death.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  his  wife  Alexandra  took  the  government  upon  her,  as  Athaliah  had  formerly 
done,  not  according  to  lav/  (for  you  have  confefied,  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  admitted 
not  a  female  to  wear  the  crown)  but  fhe  got  it  partly  by  force,  for  fhe  maintained  an 
army  of  foreigners  ;  and  partly  by  favour,  for  fhe  had  brought  over  the  Pharifees  to  her 
intereft,  which  fort  of  men  were  of  the  greateft  authority  with  the  people.  Them  fine 
had  made  her  own,  by  putting  the  power  into  their  hands,  and  retaining  to  herfelf  only 
the  name.  Juft  as  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  lately  allowed  Charles  the  name  of  king, 
but  upon  condition,  that  he  would  let  them  be  king  in  effedt.  After  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
andra,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  her  fons,  contended  for  the  fovereignty  :  Ariftobulus 
was  more  induftrious,  and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  his  elder  brother  out  of  the 
kingdom.  A,  while  after,  when  Pompey  pafied  through  Syria,  in  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war ;  the  Jews,  fuppofing  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  regaining  their 
liberty,  by  referring  their  caufe  to  him,  difpatch  an  embafly  to  him  in  their  own  names  ; 
they  renounce  both  the  brothers  ;  complain  that  they  had  enflaved  them.  Pompey  depofed 
Ariftobulus,  leaves  the  priefthood,  and  fuch  a  principality  as  the  laws  allowed  to  Hyr¬ 
canus  the  elder.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  called  High-prieft,  and  Ethnarcha. 
After  thefe  times  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Herod,  the  Jews  fent  fifty  ambaf- 
iadors  to  Auguftus  Casfar ;  accufed  Herod  that  was  dead,  and  Archelaus  his  fon,  that 
then  reigned ;  they  depofed  him  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  and  petitioned  the  emperor, 
that  the  people  of  the  Jews  might  be  governed  without  a  king.  Casfar  was  moved  at 
their  entreaty,  and  did  not  appoint  a  king  over  them,  but  a  governor,  whom  they  called 
an  Ethnarch.  When  that  governor  had  prefided  ten  years  over  Judea,  the  people  fent 
ambaftadors  again  to  Rome,  and  accufed  him  of  tyranny.  Casfar  heard  them  gracioufly; 
fent  for  the  governor,  condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile,  and  banifhed  him  to  Vi¬ 
enna.  Anfwer  me  now,  that  people  that  accufed  their  own  princes,  that  defired  their 
condemnation,  that  defired  their  punifhment,  would  not  they  themfelves  rather,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  power,  and  that  they  might  have  had  their  choice  •,  would  not  they,  I  fay, 
rather  have  put  them  to  death  themfelves  ?  You  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  people,  and 
the  nobles  often  took  up  arms  againft  the  Roman  deputies,  when  by  their  avarice,  or 
their  cruelty,  their  government  was  burdenfome  and  oppreffive.  But  you  give  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  reafon  for  this,  as  all  the  reft  of  yours  are.  You  fay,  u  They  were  not  yet  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  yoke very  like  they  were  not,  under  Alexander,  Herod,  and  his  fon. 
“  But,”  fay  you,  they  would  not  raife  war  againft  Caius  Casfar,  nor  Petronius.”  I  con- 
fefs  they  did  not,  and  they  did  very  prudently  in  abftaining,  for  they  were  not  able. 
Will  you  hear  their  own  words  on  that  occafion  ?  “  We  will  not  make  war,”  fay  they, 
“  becaufe  we  cannot  ”  That  thing  which  they  themfelves  acknowledge,  they  refrained 
from  for  want  of  ability •,  you,  falfe  hypocrite,  pretend  they  abftained  from  out  of  reli¬ 
gion,  Then  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  you  do  juft  nothing  at  all  i  for  you  endeavour  to 
prove  out  of  the  fathers  (though  you  had  done  it  as  fuperficially  before)  that  kings  are  to 
be  prayed  for.  That  good  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for,  no  man  denies  •,  nay,  and  bad  ones 
too,  as  long  as  there  are  any  hopes  of  them  :  fo  we  ought  to  pray  for  highwaymen,  and 
for  our  enemies.  But  how  ?  not  that  they  may  plunder,  fpoil  and  murder  us  •,  but  that 
they  may  repent.  We  pray  both  for  thieves  and  enemies  ;  and  yet  who  ever  dreamt  but  that 
it  was  lawful  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  one,  and  to  fight  againft  the  other  ? 
I  value  not  the  Egyptian  liturgy  that  you  quote  ;  but  the  prieft  that  you  mention,  who 
prayed  that  Commodus  might  fucceed  his  father  in  the  empire,  did  not  pray  for  any 
thing  in  my  opinion,  but  imprecated  all  the  mifehiefs  imaginable  to  the  Roman  ftatc. 
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You  fay,  “  that  we  have  broken  our  faith,  which  we  engaged  more  than  once  in  folemn 
affemblies  to  preferve  the  authority  and  majefty  of  the  king”  But  becaufe  hereafter  you 
are  more  large  upon  that  fubject,  I  fliall  pafs  it  by  in  this  place  ;  and  talk  with  you  when 
you  come  to  it  again.  You  return  then  to  the  fathers  ;  concerning  whom  take  this  in 
ihort.  Whatever  they  fay,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  or  by 
good  reafon,  fhall  be  of  no  more  regard  with  me,  than  if  any  other  ordinary  man  had 
faid  it.  The  firft  that  you  quote  is  Tertullian,  who  is  no  orthodox  writer,  notorious  for 
many  errors;  whofe  authority,  if  he  were  of  your  opinion,  would  ftand  you  in  no  Head, 
But  what  fays  he  ?  He  condemns  tumults  and  rebellions.  So  do  we.  But  in  faying  fo, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deftroy  all  the  people’s  rights  and  privileges,  all  the  authority  of 
fenates,  the  power  of  all  magiftrates,  the  king  only  excepted.  The  fathers  declaim 
againft  feditions  rafhly  raifed,  by  the  giddy  heat  of  the  multitude  ;  they  fpeak  not  of  the 
inferior  magiftrates,  of  fenates,  of  parliaments  encouraging  the  people  to  a  lawful  op- 
pofing  of  a  tyrant.  Hence  Ambrole,  whom  you  quote ;  “  Not  to  refift,  fays  he,  but 
to  weep  and  to  figh,  thefe  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  priefthood  ;  what  one  is  there  of  our 
little  number  who  dare  fay  to  the  emperor,  I  do  not  like  your  laws  ?  This  is  not  allowed 
the  priefts,  and  fliall  lay-men  pretend  to  it  ?”  It  is  evident  of  what  fort  of  perfons  he 
fpeaks,  viz.  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch  of  the  people  as  are  private  men,  not  of  the  magiftrates. 
You  fee  by  how  weak  and  prepofterous  a  reafon  he  lighted  a  torch  as  it  were  to  the  dif- 
•  fenfions  that  were  afterwards  to  arife  betwixt  the  laity  and  the  clergy  concerning  even  civil 
or  temporal  laws.  But  becaufe  you  think  you  preft  hardeft  upon  us  with  the  examples 
of  the  primitive  chriftians;  who  tho’  they  were  harafled  as  much  as  a  people  could  be, 
yet,  you  fay,  “  they  never  took  up  arms  againft  the  emperor I  will  make  it  appear, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  for  the  moft  part  they  could  not  :  Secondly,  that  whenever  they 
could,  they  did  :  And  thirdly,  that  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  they  were  fuch  a  fort 
of  people,  as  that  their  example  deferves  but  to  have  little  fway  with  us.  Firft  therefore, 
no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  this,  that  when  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  expired,  the 
whole  and  fovereign  power  in  the  empire  was  fettled  in  the  emperor ;  that  all  the  foldiers 
were  under  his  pay  ;  infomuch  that  if  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate,  the  Equeftrian  order, 
.and  all  the  common  people  had  endeavoured  to  work  a  change,  they  might  have  made 
way  for  a  maflacre  of  themfelves,  but  could  not  in  any  probability  retrieve  their  loft  li¬ 
berty  :  for  the  empire  would  ftili  have  continued,  tho’  they  might  perhaps  have  been 
fo  lucky  as  to  have  killed  the  emperor.  This  being  fo,  what  could  the  chriftians  do  ?■ 
It  is  true,  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  ;.  but  they  were  difperfed,  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  perfons  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of  fmall  intereft  in  the  world.  How  many  of 
them  would  one  legion  have  been,  able  to  keep  in  awe  ?  Could  fo  inconfiderable  a  body  of 
men  as  they  were  in  thofe  days,  ever  expedl  to  accomplifh  an  enterprize  that  many  famous 
generals,  and  whole  armies  of  tried  foldiers  had  loft  their  lives  in  attempting  ?  When 
about  300  years  after  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  which  was  near  upon  20  years  before  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  the  great,  when  Dioclenan  was  emperor,  there  was  but  one  chriftiaii 
legion  in  the  whole  Roman  empire  ;  which  legion,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  it 
confifted  of  chriftians,  was  flam  by  the  reft  of  the  army  at  a  town  in  France  called  Odto- 
durum.  “  The  chriftians,  fay  you,  ccnfpired  not  with  Cafllus,  with  Adbinus,  with  Niger  ;’* 
and  does  Tertullian  think  they  merited  by  not  being  willing  to  lofe  their  lives  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  infidels  ?  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  chriftians  could  not  free  themfelves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  emperors  •,  and  it  could  be  no  ways  advantageous  to  their  intereft 
to  confpire  with  infidels,  as  long  as  heathen  emperors  reigned.  But  that  afterwards  the 
chriftians  made  war  upon  tyrants,  and  defended  themfelves  by  force  of  arms  when  there 
was  occafion,  and  many  times  revenged  upon  tyrants  their  enormities,  I  am  now  about  to 
make  appear.  In  the  firft  place,  Conftantine  being  a  chriftian,  made  war  upon  Licinius, 
and  cut  him  off,  who  was  his  partner  in  the  fovereign  power,  becaufe  he  molefted  the 
Eaftern  chriftians ;  by  which  adt  of  his  he  declared  thus  much  at  leaft,  that  one  magi- 
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ftrate  might  punifh  another :  For  he  for  his  fubjedls  fake  punifhed  Licinius,  who  to  all 
intents  was  as  abfolute  in  the  empire  as  himfelf,  and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance  to  God 
alone  :  Licinius  might  have  done  the  fame  to  Conftantine,  if  there  had  been  the  like  oc- 
cafion.  So  then,  if  the  matter  be  not  wholly  referved  to  God's  own  tribunal,  but  that 
men  have  fomething  to  do  in  the  cafe,  why  did  not  the  parliament  of  England  (land  in 
the  fame  relation  to  king  Charles,  that  Conftantine  did  to  Licinius  ?  The  Soldiers  made 
Conftantine  what  he  was:  But  our  laws  have  made  our  parliaments  equal,  nay,  fuperior 
to  our  kings.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  refilled  Conftantius  an  Arian  empe¬ 
ror,  by  force  of  arms,  as  long  as  they  were  able  •,  they  oppofed  Hermogenes  whom  he 
had  fent  with  a  military  power  to  depofe  Paul  an  orthodox  bilhop  •,  the  houfe  whither  he 
had  betaken  himfelf  for  fecurity,  they  fired  about  his  ears,  and  at  laft  killed  him  right- 
out.  Conflans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Conftantius,  unlefs  he  would 
reftore  Paul  and  Athanafius  to  their  bifhoprics.  You  fee  'thofe  holy  fathers,  when  their 
hifhoprics  were  in  danger,  were  not  alhamed  to  ftir  up  their  prince’s  own  brother  to  make 
war  upon  him.  Not  long  after,  the  chriftian  foldiers,  who  then  made  whom  they  would 
emperors,  put  to  death  Conftans  the  fon  of  Conftantinus,  becaufe  he  behaved '  himfelf 
dilfolutely  and  proudly  in  the  government,  and  tranflated  the  empire  to  Magnentius. 
Nay,  thofe  very  perfons  that  faluted  Julian  by  the  name  of  emperor,  againft  Conftantius’s 
will,  who  was  adlually  in  poffeffion  of  the  empire,  (for  Julian  was  not  then  an  apoftate, 
but  a  virtuous  and  valiant  perfdn)  are  they  not  amongft  the  number  of  thofe  primitive 
chriftians,  whofe  example  you  propofe  to  Us  for  our  imitation  ?  Which  adtion  of  theirs, 
when  Conftantius  by  his  letters  to  the  people  very  fharply  and  earneftly  forbad,  (which' 
letters  were  openly  read  to  them)  they  all  cried  out  unanimoully,  that  themfelves  had  but- 
done  what  the  provincial  magiftrates;  the  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth’ 
had  decreed.  The  fame  perfons  declared  war  againft  Conftantius,  and  contributed  as' 
much  as  in  them  lay,  to  deprive  him  both  of  his  government  and  his  life.  How  did 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themfelves,  who  were  none  of  the  worft  fort  of 
chriftians  ?  I’ll  warrant  you  they  prayed  for  Julian,  after  he  became  an  apoftate,  whom- 
they  ufed  to  rail  at  in  his  own  prefence,  and  fcoffing  at  his  long  beard  bid  him  make  ropes 
of  it:  Upon  the  news  of  whofe  death  they  offered  public  thankfgivings,  made  feafts, 
and  gave  other  public  demonftrations  of  joy.  Do  you  think  they  ufed  when  he  was 
alive,  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  his  life  and  health  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  reported,  that  a 
chriftian  foldier,  in  his  own  army  was  the  author  of  his  death  ?  Sozomen,  a  writer  of 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  does  not  deny  it,  but  commends  him  that  did  it,  if  the  fadt  were  fo  r 
‘  For  it  is  no  wonder,  fays  he,  that  fome  of  his  own  foldiers  might  think  within  him- 
feft,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but  all  mankind  hitherto  had  agreed  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mendable  addon  to  kill  a  tyrant  •,  and  that  they  deferve  all  men’s  praife,  who  are  willing 
to  die  themfelves  to  procure  the  liberty  of  all  others :  So  that  that  foldier  ought  not  rafhly 
to  be  condemned,  who  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  religion,  was  fo  zealous  and  valiant.’ 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  Sozomen,  a  good  and  religious  man  of  that  age.  By  which  we 
may  eafily  apprehend  what  the  general  opinion  of  pious  men  in  thofe  days  was  upon 
this  point.  Ambrofe  himfelf  being  commanded  by  the  emperor  Valentiniarr  the  younger, 
to  depart  from  Milan,  refufed  to  obey  him,  but  defended  himfelf  and  the  palace  by  force 
of  arms  againft  the  emperor’s  officers,  and  took  upon  him,  contrary  to  his  own  dodtrine, 
to  refift  the  .Higher  powers.  There  was  a  great  fedition  raifed  at  Conftantinople  againft 
the  emperor  Arcadius,  more  than  once,  by  reafon  of  Chryfoftom’s  exile.  Hitherto  I 
have  fhewn  how  the  primitive  chriftians  behaved  themfelves  towards  tyrants ;  how  not 
only  the  chriftian  foldiers,  and  the  people,  but  the  fathers  of  the  church  themfelves, 
have  both  made  war  upon  them,  and  oppofed  them  with  force,  and  all  this  belore  St. 
Auftin’s  time  :  for  you  yourfelf  are  pleafed  to  go  down  no  lower ;  and  therefore  I  make 
no  mention  of  Valentinian  fhe  fon  of  Placidia,  who  was  flain  by  Maximus  a  fenator,  for 
committing  adultery  with  bis  wife  ;  nor  do  I  mention  A vitus  the  emperor,  whom;  be- 
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caufe  he  difbanded  the  foldiers,  and  betook  himfelf  wholly  to  a  luxurious  life,  the  Roman 
fenate  immediately  depofed  ;  becaufe  thefe  things  came  to  pafs  fome  years  after  St.  Auftin’s 
death.  But  all  this  I  give  youn  fuppofe  I  had  not  mentioned  the  praftice  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  chriftians ;  fuppofe  they  never  had  ftirred  in  oppofition  to  tyrants ;  fuppofe  they  had 
accounted  it  unlawful  fo  to  do ;  I  will  make  it  appear  that  they  were  not  fuch  perfons,  as 
that  we  ought  to  rely  upon  their  authority,  or  can  fafely  follow  their  example.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Conftantine’s  time  the  generality  of  chriftians  had  loft  much  of  the  primitive  fandlity 
and  integrity  both  of  their  doctrine  and  manners.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  vaftly  en¬ 
riched  the  Church,  they  began  to  fall  in  love  with  honour  and  civil  power,  and  then  the 
chriftian  religion  went  to  wreck,  firft  luxury  and  fioth,  and  then  a  great  drove  of  he- 
refies  and  immoralities  broke  loofe  among  them  ;  and  thefe  begot  envy,  hatred  and 
diicord,  which  abounded  every  where.  At  laft,  they  that  were  linked  together  into  one 
brotherhood  by  that  holy  band  of  religion,  were  as  much  at  variance  and  ftrife  among 
themfelves  as  the  moft  bitter  enemies  in  the  world  could  be.  No  reverence  for,  no  con- 
lideration  ol  their  duty  was  left  among  them  :  the  foldiers  and  commanders  of  the  army, 
as  oft  as  they  pleafed  themfelves,  created  new  Emperors,  and  fometimes  killed  good 
ones  as  well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention  fuch  as  Verannio,  Maximus,  Eugenius,  whom 
the  foldiers  all  of  a  fudden  advanced  and  made  them  emperors ;  nor  Gratian,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prince  •,  nor  Valentinian  the  younger,  who  was  none  of  the  worft,  and  yet  were 
put  to  death  by  them.  It  is  true,  thefe  things  were  added  by  the  foldiers,  and  foldiers 
in  the  field  ;  but  thofe  foldiers  were  chriftians,  and  lived  in  that  age  which  you  call  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  whofe  example  you  propofe  to  us  for  our  imitation.  Now  you  fhall  hear 
how  the  clergy  managed  themfelves :  paftors  and  bifhops,  and  fometimes  thofe  very  fa¬ 
thers  whom  we  admire  and  extol  to  fo  high  a  degree,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  leader 
-of  their  feveral  flocks  •,  thofe  very  men,  I  fay,  fought  for  their  biftioprics,  as  tyrants 
did  for  their  fovereignty  fometimes  throughout  the  city,  fometimes  in  the  very 
•churches,  fometimes  at  the  akar,  clergy-men  and  lay-men  fought  promifcuoufly  ;  they 
flew  one  another,  and  great  daughters  were  made  on  both  fides.  You  may  remember 
Damafus  and  Urcifinus,  who  Were  contemporaries  with  Ambrofe.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  relate  the  tumultuary  mfurredtions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  efpecially  thofe  under  the  condudl  and  management  of  Cyrillus,  whom  you 
extol  as  a  preacher  up  of  obedience  •,  when  the  monks  in  that  fight,  within  the  city,  had  al- 
moft  fiain  Oreftes,  Theodofius’s  deputy.  Now  who  can  fufiiciently  wonder  at  your  impu¬ 
dence,  omcarelefinefs  and  neglebt  ?  “  Till  St.  Auftin’s  time,  fay  you,  and  lower  down  than 
the  age  that  he  lived  in,  there  is  not  any  mention  extant  in  hiftory,  of  any  private  perfon,  of 
any  commander,  or  of  any  number  of  confpirators,  that  have  put  their  prince  to  death,  or 
taken  up  arms  againft  him.”  I  have  named  to  you  out  of  known  and  approved  hiftories, 
both  private  perfons  and  magiftrates,  that  with  their  own  hands  have  flain  not  only  bad. 
But  very  good  princes  :  whole  armies  of  chriftians,  many  bifhops  among  them,  that  have 
fought  againft  their  own  emperors.  You  produce  fome  of  the  fathers,  that  with  a  great 
flourifh  of  words,  perfuade  or  boaft  of  obedience  to  princes  :  And  I,  on  the  other  fide, 
produce  both  thofe  fame  lathers,  and  others  befides  them,  that  by  their  actions  have  declined 
obedience  to  their  princes,  even  in  lawful  things ;  have  defended  themfelves  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  againft  them  ;  others  that  have  oppofed  forcibly,  and  wounded  their  de¬ 
puties  ;  and  others  that  being  competitors  for  bifhoprics,  have  maintained  civil  wars 
-.againft  one  another :  As  if  it  were  lawful  for  chriftians  to  wage  war  with  chriftians 
for  a  bifliopric,  and  citizens  with  citizens  •,  but  unlawful  to  fight  againft  a  ty¬ 
rant,  in  defence  of  our  liberty,  of  our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  lives  them- 
felves.  Who  would  own  fuch  fathers  as  thefe  P  You  produce  St.  Auftin,  who  you  fay, 
afferts  that  “  the  power  of  a  mafter  over  his  fervants,  and  a  prince  over  his  fubjedts,  is 
•one  and  the  fame  thing.”  But  I  anfwer  ;  if  St.  Auftin  a  fie  ft  any  fuch  thing,  he 
afijAts  what  neither  our  Saviour,  nor  any  of  his  Apoftles  ever  aflerted  ;  tho’  for  the  con- 
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firmation  of  that  aflertion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  he  pretends  to  rel / 
wholly  upon  their  authority.  The  three  or  four  laft:  pages  of  this  fourth  chapter,  are 
fluffed  with  mere  lies,  or  things  carelefly  and  loofeiy  put  together,  that  are  little  to  the 
purpofe :  And  that  every  one  that  reads  them,  will  difcover  by  what  has  been  faid  al¬ 
ready.  For  what  concerns  the  pope,  againft  whom  you  declaim  lb  loudly,  I  am  con- 
tent  you  Ihould  bawl  at  him,  till  you  are  hoarfe.  But  whereas  you  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  ignorant,  that  “  all  that  called  themfelves  chriftians,  yielded  an  entire  obedience  to 
princes,  whether  good  or  bad,  till  the  papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  was 
acknowledged  fuperior  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  till  he  took  upon  him  to  ab- 
folve  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance  I  have  Sufficiently  proved  by  many  examples  before 
and  fince  the  age  that  St.  Augufline  lived  in,  that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe.  Neither 
does  that  feem  to  have  much  more  truth  in  it,  which  you  fay  in  the  laft  place-,  viz.  that 
pope  Zachary  abfolved  the  Frenchmen  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  king.  For 
Francis  Hottoman*.  who  was  both  a  Frenchman,  and  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  learned  man, 
in  the  13th  chapter  of  his  Francogallia,  denies- that  either  Chilperic  was  depofed,  or  the 
kingdom  mandated  to  Pepin  by  the  pope’s  authority  and  he  proves  out  of  very  ancient 
chronicles  of  that -nation,  that  the  whole  affair  was  tranfadted  in  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  original  conftitution  of  that  governm.nt.  Which  being 
once  done,  the  French  hiftories,  and  pope  Zachary  himfelf,  deny  that  there  was  2ny  ne- 
ceftity  of  abfolving  his  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance.  For  not  only  Hottoman,  but  Guic- 
card,  a  very  eminent  hiftorian  of  that  nation,  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  records  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  teftify,  that  the  fubjedts  of  that  nation  upon  the  firft  inftitution 
of  kingfhip  amongft  them,  referved  a  power  to  themfelves,  both  of  chufing  their  princes, , 
and  of  depofing  them  again,,  if  they  thought  fit :  And  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  took,  was-  upon  this  exprefs  condition  ;  to  wit,,  that  the  king  fttould  likewife  per¬ 
form  what  at  his  coronation  he  fwore  to  do.  So  that  if  kings  by  mifgoverning  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  firft  broke  their  own  oath  to  their  fubjedts,  there  needs 
no  pope  to  difpenfe  with  the  people’s  oaths  the  kings  themfelves  by  their  own  perfidi— 
oufnefs  having  abfolved  their  fubjedts.  And  finally,  pope  Zachary  himfelf,  in  a  letter  of 
His  to  the  French,  which  you  yourfelf  quote,  renounces,  and  aferibes  to  the  people  that 
authority  which  you  fay  he  affumes  to  himfelf :  For,  “  if  a  prince  be  accountable  to  the 
people,  being  beholden  to  them  for  his  royalty  -,  if  the  people,  fince  they  make  kings, 
have  the  fame  right  to  depofe  them,  as  the  very  words  of  that  pope  are  ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Frenchmen  would  by  any  oath  depart  in  the  leaft  from  that  ancient  right,  or 
ever  tie  up  their  own  hands,  fo  as  not  to  have  the  fame  right  that  their  anceftors  always- 
had,  to  depofe  bad  princes,  as  well  as  to  honour  and  obey  good  ones  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  yield  that  obedience  to  tyrants,  which  they  fwore  to 
yield  only  to  good  princes.  A  people  obliged  to  obedience  by  fuch  an  oath,  is  dif- 
charged  of  that  obligation,  when  a  lawful  prince  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  gives  himfelf  over 
to  floth  and  voluptuoufnefs  ;  the  rule  of  juftice,  the  very  law  of  nature  difpenfes  with  fuch 
a  people’s  allegiance.  So  that  even  by  the  pope’s  own  opinion,  the  people  were  under  no 
obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  Chilperic,  and  confeauently  had  no  need  of  a  difpen- 
fation.. 

G  H  A  P.  V.. 

THO*  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmafius,  and  always  was,  that  the  law  of  God  does 
exactly  agree  with  the  law  of  nature  -,  fo  that  having  fhown  what  the  law  of  God 
is,  with  refpedt  to  princes,  and  what  the  practice  has  been  of  the  people  of  God,  both 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  I  have  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  difeourfe,.  made  appear 
what  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  :  yet  becaufe  you  pretend  “  to  confute  us 
moft  powerfully  by  the  law  of  nature,”  I  will  be  content  to  admit  that  to  be  neceflary, 
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which  before  I  had  thought  would  be  fuperfluous ;  that  in  this  chapter  I  may  demoriftrate, 
that  nothing  is  more  fuitable  to  the  law  of  nature,  than  that  puniffiment  be  inflidted  upon 
tyrants.  Which  if  I  do  not  evince,  I  will  then  agree  with  you,  that  likewife  by  the 
law  of  God  they  are  exempt.  I  do  not  purpofe  to  frame  a  long  difcourfe  of  nature  in 
general,  and  the  original  of  civil  focieties  ;  that  argument  has  been  largely  handled  by 
many  learned  men,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  But  I  fhail  endeavour  to  be  as  ffiort  as  may 
be  ;  and  my  defign  is  not  fo  much  to  confute  you  (who  would  willingly  have  fpared  this 
pains)  as  to  ffiow  that  you  confute  yourfelf,  and  deftroy  your  own  portions.  I’ll  begin 
with  that  fir  ft  pofition  which  you  lay  down  as  a  fundamental,  and  that  fhail  be  the 
ground-work  of  -my  enfuing  difcourfe.  “  The  law  of  nature,”  fay  you,  “  is  a  principle 
imprinted  on  all  men’s  minds,  to  regard  the  good  of  all  mankind,  confidering  men  as 
united  together  in  focieties.  But  this  innate  principle  cannot  procure  that  common 
good,  unlefs,  as  there  are  people  that  muft  be  governed,  fo  that  very  principle  afcertain 
who  fhail  govern  them.”  To  wit,  left  the  ftronger  opprefs  the  weaker,  and  thofe  perfons, 
who  for  their  mutual  fafety  and  protection  have  united  themfelves  together,  fhould  be 
difunited  and  divided  by  injury  and  violence,  and  reduced  to  a  beftial  favage  life  again. 
This  I  fuppofe  is  what  you  mean.  u  Out  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  united  into  one 
body,  you  fay,  there  muft  needs  have  been  fome  chofen,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  wifdom 
and  valour ;  that  they  either  by  force,  or  by  perfuafion,  might  reftrain  thofe  that  were 
refractory,  and  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would  fo  fall  out  that  one 
fingle  perfon,  whofe  conduct  and  valour  was  extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  fometimes  more  affifted  one  another  with  their  advice  and  counfel.  But  fince  it  is 
impoffible  that  any  one  man  fhould  order  all  -.things  himfelf,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  his 
confulting  with  others,  and  taking  fome  into  part  of  the  government  with  himfelf :  So 
that  whether  a  fingle  perfon  reign,  or  whether  the  fupreme  power  refide  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  fince  it  is  impoffible  that  all  fhould  adminifter  the  affairs  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  or  that  one  man  fhould  do  all,  the  government  does  always  lie  upon  the  {boul¬ 
ders  of  many.”  And  afterwards  you  fay,  “  both  forms  of  government,  whether  by  many 
or  a  few,  or  by  a  fingle  perfon,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature ;  for  both 
proceed  from  die  fame  principle  of  nature,  viz.  That  it  is  impoffible  for  any  fingle  per- 
fon  fo  to  govern  alone,  as  not  to  admit  others  into  a  fhare  of  the  government  with  him¬ 
felf.”  Though  I  might  have  taken  all  this  out  of  the  third  book  of  Ariftotle’s  politics, 
f  chofe  rather  to  tranfcribe  it  out  of  your  own  book  *,  for  you  Hole  it  from  him,  as 
Prometheus  did  fire  from  Jupiter,  to  the  ruin  of  monarchy,  and  overthrow  of  yourfelf, 
.and  your  own  opinion.  For  enquire  as  diligently  as  you  can  for  your  life,  into  the 
law  of  nature,  as  you  have  defended  it,  you  will  not  find  the  leaft  footftep  in  it  of  kingly 
powet,  as  you  explain  it.  “  The  law  of  nature,”  fay  you,  “  in  ordering  who  ffiouid 
govern  others,  refpefted  the  juniverfal  good  of  all  mankind.”  It  did  not  then  regard  the 
private  good  of  any  particular  perfon,  not  of  a  prince  •,  fo  that  the  king  is  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  confequently  the  people  fuperior  to  him  :  which  being  allowed,  it  is  impoffible 
that  princes  fhould  have  any  right  to  opprefs  or  enflave  the  people  ;  that  the  inferior 
ffiouid  have  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  fuperior.  So  that  fince  kings  cannot  pretend  to 
any  right  to  do  mifchief,  the  right  of  the  people  muft  be  acknowledged,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  princes ;  and  therefore  by  the  fame 
right,  that  before  kingffiip  was  known,  men  united  their  ftrength  and  counfels 
for  their  mutual  fafety  and  defence;  by  the  fame  right,  that  for  the  prefervation 
of  .all  men’s  liberty,  peace,  and  fafety,  they  appointed  one  or  more  to  govern  the 
refb:-8  by  the  fame  right  they  may  depofe  thofe  very  perfons,  whom  for  their  valour  or 
wifdom  they  advanced  to  the  government,  or  any  others  that  rule  diforderly,  if  they 
find  them  by  realbn  of  their  flothfulnels,  folly,  or  impiety,  unfit  for  government:  fince 
■nature  does  not  regard  the  good  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  but  of  all  in  general.  For  what 
Fora  of  perfons  were  they  whom  you  fuppofe  to  have  been  chofen  ?  -You  fay,  “  they  were 
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fuch  as  excelled  in  courage  and  conduct,”  to  wit,  fuch  as  by  nature  Teemed  fitted  for  go¬ 
vernment  who  by  reafon  of  their  excellent  wifdom  and  valour,  were  enabled  to  under¬ 
take  To  great  a  charge.  The  confequence  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  right  of  fucceftion  is 
not  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  that  no  man  by  the  law  of  nature  has  right  to  be  king,  unlefs 
he  excel  all  others  in  wifdom  and  courage  -,  -that  all  fuch  as  reign,  and  want  thefe  qualifi¬ 
cations,  are  advanced  co  the  government  by  force  or  fadfion  •,  have  no  right  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  what  they  are,  but  ought  rather  to  be  flaves  than  princes.  For  nature 
appoints  that  wife  men  fhould  govern  fools,  not  that  wicked  men  ihould  rule  over 
good  men,  fools  over  wife  men  :  and  confequently  they  that  take  the  government 
out  of  fuch  men’s  hands,  adt  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  To  what  end  nature  di¬ 
rects  wife  men  Ihould  bear  the  rule,  you  fhall  hear  in  your  own  words  ;  viz. 
“  That  by  force  or  by  pcrfuafion,  they  may  keep  fuch  as  are  unruly,  within  due 
bounds.”  But  how  fhould  he  keep  others  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  that  ne¬ 
glects,  or  is  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  adts  contrary  to  his  own?  Alledge  now,  if  you  can, 
any  didtate  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  negledt  the  wife  inftitutions  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  have  no  regard  to  them  in  civil  and  public  concerns,  when  we  fee  what  great  and 
admirable  things  nature  herfelf  effedts  in  things  that  are  inanimate  and  void  of  lenfe,  rather 
than  lofe  her  end.  Produce  any  rule  of  nature,  or  natural  jultice,  by  which  inferior  cri¬ 
minals  ought  to  be  punifhed,  but  kings  and  princes  to  go  unpunifned  •,  and  not  only  fo,  but 
though  guilty  of  the  greateft  crimes  imaginable,  be  had  in  reverence,  and  almoft  adored. 
You  agree,  That  “  all  forms  of  government,  whether  by  many,  or  few,  or  by  a  fingle 
perfon,  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature.”  So  that  the  perfon  of  a  king  is  not 
by  the  law  of  nature  more  facred  than  a  fenate  of  nobles,  or  magiftrates,  chofen  from 
amongft  the  common  people,  who  you  grant  may  be  punifhed,  and  ought  to  be  if  they 
offend  *,  and  confequently,  kings  ought  to  be  fo  too,  who  are  appointed  to  rule  for  the 
very  fame  end  and  purpofe  that  other  magiftrates  are.  “  For,”  fay  you,  “  Nature  does 
not  allow  any  fingle  perfon  to  bear  rule  fo  entirely,  as  not  to  have  partners  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  It  does  not  therefore  allow  of  a  monarch  •,  it  does  not  allow  one  fingle  perfon  to 
rule  fo,  as  that  all  others  fhould  be  in  aflavifh  fubjedtion  to  his  commands  only.  You 
that  give  princes  fuch -partners  in  the  government,  “  as  in  whom,”  to  ufe  your  own 
words,  “  the  government  always  refides,”  do  at  the  fame  time  make  others  colleagues 
with  them,  and  equal  to  them ;  nay,  and  confequently  you  fettle  a  power  in  thofe  col¬ 
leagues  of  punifhing,  and  of  depofing  them.  So  that  while  you  yourfelf  go  about,  not  to  ex¬ 
tol  a  kingly  government,  but  to  eftablifh  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  you  deftroy  it ;  no  grea¬ 
ter  misfortune  could  befall  fovereign  princes,  than  to  have  fuch  an  advocate  as  you  are. 
Poor  unhappy  wretch  !  what  blindnefs  of  mind  has  feized  you,  that  you  fhould  unwit¬ 
tingly  take  fo  much  pains  to  difcover  your  knavery  and  folly,  and  make  it  vifible  to  the 
world,  (which  before  you  concealed  in  fame  meafure,  and  difguifed)  that  you  fhould  be  fo 
induftrious  to  heap  difgraceand  ignominy  upon  yourfelf?  What  offence  does  heaven  pu- 
nifh  you  for,  in  making  you  appear  in  public,  and  undertake  the  defence  of  a  defperate 
caufe,  with  fo  much  impudence  and  childifhnefs,  and  inftead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it 
by  your  ignorance?  What'  enemy  of  yours  would  defire  to  fee  you  in  a  more  forlorn, 
defpicable  condition  than  you  are,  who  have  no  refuge  left  from  the  depth  of  mifery,  but 
in  your  own  imprudence  and  want  of  fenfe,  finceby  your  unfkilful  and  filly  defence,  you 
have  rendred  tyrants  the  more  odious  and  deteftable,  by  afcribing  to  them  an  unbounded 
liberty  of  doing  mifohiefwith  impunity-,  and  confequently  have  created  them  more  ene¬ 
mies  than  they  had  before.?  But  1  return  to  your  contradictions.  When  you  had  refolved 
with  yourfelf  to  be  fo  wicked  as  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  foundation  for  tyranny  in  the 
law  of  nature,  you  faw  a  neceffity  of  extolling  monarchy  above  other  forts  of  government  > 
which  you  cannot  go  about  to  do,  without  doing  as  you  ufe  to  do,  that  is,  contrad iding 
yourfelf.  For  having  faid  but  a  little  before,  “  That  all  forms  of  government, 
whether  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by  a  fingle  perfon,  are  equally  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,”  now  you  tell  us,  “  that  of  all  thefe  forts  of  government,  that  of  a 
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fingle  perfon  is  mo  ft  natural  nay,  though  you  had  faid  in  exprefs  terms  but  lately, 
“  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  allow  that  any  government  fhould  r.efide  in- 
.tirely  in  one  man,  ”  Now  upbraid  whom  you  will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants 
to  death ;  iince  you  yourfelf,  by  your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all  monarchs, 
nay,  even  of  monarchy  itielf.  But  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe  for  us  here  to  difpute  which- 
form  of  government  is  belt,  by  one  fingle  perfon,  or  by  many.  I  confefs  many  eminent 
and  famous  men  have  extolled  monarchy,  but  it  has  always  been  upon  this  fuppofition,  that 
the  prince  were  a  very  excellent  perfon,  and  one  that  of  all  others  deferved  heft  to  reign;  with¬ 
out  which  fuppofition,  no  f  orm  of  government  can  be  fo  prone  to  tyranny  as  monarchy  is. 
And  whereas  you  referable  a  monarchy  to  the  government  of  the  world,  by  one  divine 
Being,  I  pray  anfwer  me,  whether  you  think  that  any  other  can  deferve  to  be  invefted 
with  a  power  here  on  earth,  that  fhall  referable  his  power  that  governs  the  world,  excepb 
fuch  a  perfon  as  does  infinitely  excel  all  other  men,  and  both  for  wildom  and  goodnefs  in 
fome  meafure  referable  the  Deity  ?  and  fuch  a  perfon,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  be  but  the- 
Son  of  God  himfelf.  And  whereas  you  make  a  kingdom  to  be  a  kind  of  family,  and  make- 
a  comparifon  betwixt  a  prince  and  the  matter  of  a  family  •,  obferve  how  lame  the  parallel 
is.  For  a  matter  of  a  family  begot  part  of  his  houfhold,  at  leatt  he  feeds  all  thofe 
that  are  of  his  houfe,  and  upon  that  account  deferves  to  have  the  government ;  but  the 
reafon  holds  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  prince  ;  nay,  it  is  quite  contrary.  In  the  next  place,  you 
propofe  to  us  for  our  imitation  the  example  of  inferior  creatures,  efpecially  of  birds,  and 
amongft  them  of  bees,  which  according  to  your  fkill  in  natural  philofophy,  are  a  fort  of 
birds  too  ;  “  The  bees  have  a  king  over  them.”  The  bees  of  Trent  you  mean  ;  do  not 
you  remember  ?  all  other  bees,  you  yourfelf  confefs  to  be  commonwealths.  But  leave  off 
playing  the  fool  with  bees  •,  they  belong  to  the  Mufes,  and  hate,  and  (you  fee)  confute 
fuch  a  beetle  as  you  are.  “  The  quails  are  under  a  captain.”  Lay  fuch  fnares  for  your 
own  bitterns ;  you  are  not  fowler  good  enough  to  catch  us.  Now  you  begin  to  be  per^- 
fonally  concerned.  Gallus  Gallinaceus,  a  cock,  fay  you,  “  has  both  cocks  and  hens 
under  him.”  How  can  that  be,  fince  you  yourfelf  that  are  Gallus,  and  but  too  much 
Gallinaceus,  by  report  cannot  govern  your  own  fingle  hen,  but  let  her  govern  you  ?  So 
that  if  a  Gallinaceus  be  a  king  over  many  hens,  you  that  are  a  Have  to  one,  mutt  own 
yourfelf  not  to  be  fo  good  as  a  Gallinaceus,  but  fome  Stercorarius  Gallus,  fome  dung¬ 
hill-cock  or  other.  For  matter  of  books,  there  is  no  body  publifhes  huger  dunghills  than 
you,  and  you  difturb  all  people  with  your  fhitten  cock-crow  ;  that  is  the  only  property 
in  which  you  referable  a  true  cock.  I  will  throw  you  a  great  many  barley-corns,  if  in 
ranfacking  this  dunghill  book  of  yours,  you  can  fhow  me  but  one  jewel.  But  why  fhould 
I  promife  you  barley,  that  never  pecked  at  corn,  as  that  honeft  plain  cock  that  we  read 
of  in  fEfop,  but  at  gold,  as  thatroguey  cock  in  Plautus,  though  with  a  different  event  ; 
for  you  found  a  hundred  Jacobuffes,  and  he  was  ftruck  dead  with  Euclio’s  club,  which 
you  deferve  more  than  he  did.  But  let  us  go  on  :  “  That  fame  natural  reafon  that  defigns 
the  good  and  fafety  of  all  mankind,  requires,  that  whoever  is  once  promoted  to  the  fo- 
vereignty,  be  preferved  in  the  poffeffion  of  it.  Whoever  quettioned  this,  as  long  as  his 
prefervation  is  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  all  the  reft  ?  But  is  it  not  obvious  to  'all  men 
that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  natural  reafon,  than,  that  any  one  man  fhould  be  pre¬ 
ferved  and  defended,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  deftr.uftion  of  all  others  ?  But  yet  (you  fay)  “  it 
is  better  to  keep  and  defend  a  bad  prince,  nay  one  of  the  worft  that  ever  was,  than  to 
change  him  for  another  ;  becaufe  his  iil  government  cannot  do  the  commonwealth  fo 
much  harm  as  the  difturbances  will  occafion,  which  mutt  of  neceffity  be  raifed  before  the 
people  can  get  rid  of  him.”  But  what  is  this  to  the  right  of  kings  by  the  law  of  nature  r 
If  nature  teaches  me  rather  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  robbed  by  highwaymen,  or  if  I  fhould 
be  taken  captive  by  fuch,  to  pur-chafe  my  liberty  with  all  my  eftate,  than  to  fight  with  them 
for  my  life,  can  you  infer  from  thence,  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  rob  and 
fpoil  me  ?  Nature  teaches  men  to  give  way  fometimes  to  the  violence  and  outrages 
of  tyrants,,  the  neceffity  of  affairs  fometimes  enforces  a.  toleration,  with  their  enormities ; 
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what  foundation  can  you  find  in  this  forced  patience  of  a  nation,  in  this  compulibry  fub- 
miffion,  to  build  a  right  upon,  for  princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of  nature?  That 
right  which  nature  has  given  the  people  for  their  own  prefervation,  can  you  affirm  that  fiie 
has  inverted  tyrants  with  for  the  people’s  ruin  and  deftrubtion  ?  Nature  teaches  us,  of  two 
evils  to  chufe  the  leart ;  and  to  bear  with  opprefiion,  as  long  as  there  is  a  neceffity  of  fo 
doing  •,  and  will  you  infer  from  hence,  that  tyrants  have  fome  right  by  the  law  of  nature 
to  opprefs  their  fubjedts,  and  go  unpuniihed,  becaule,  as  circumftances  may  fall  out,  it 
may  fometimes  be  a  lefs  milchief  to  bear  with  them  than  to  remove  them  ?  Remember 
what  yourfelf  once  wrote  concerning  biffiops  againft  a  jefuit ;  you  were  then  of  another 
opinion  than  you  are  now  :  1  have  quoted  your  words  formerly  ;  you  there  affirm  “  that 
feditious  civil  diflentions  and  difeords  of  the  nobles  and  common  people  againft  and 
amongft  one  another,  ,  are  much  more  tolerable,  and  lefs  mifehievous  than  certain  mifery 
and  deftrudtion  under  the  government  of  a  lingle  perfon,  that  plays  the  tyrant.”  And 
you  faid  very  true.  For  you  had  not  then  run  mad  ;  you  had  not  then  been  bribed  with 
Charles  his  Jacobuffes.  You  had  not  got  the  King’s-Evil.  I  fhould  tell  you  perhaps,  if 
I  did  not  know  you,  that  you  might  be  afhamed  thus  to  prevaricate.  But  you  can  fooncr 
burft  than  blufh,  who  have  cart  off  all  fhame  for  a  little  profit.  Did  you  not  remember, 
that  the  commonwealth  of  the  .people  of  Rome  flourifhed  and  became  glorious  when  they 
had  banifhed  their  kings  ?  Could  you  poffibly  forget  that  of  the  Low  Countries  ?  which, 
after  it  had  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Spain,  after  long  and  tedious  wars,  but 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds  fuch  a  pitiful  grammarian  as  your¬ 
felf  with  apenfion  :  but*not  vyith  a  defign  that  their  youth  might  be  fo  infatuated  by  your 
fophiftry,  as  to  chufe  rather  to  return  to  their  formerfiavery  than  inherit  the  glorious  liberty 
which  their  anceftorspurchaled  for  them.  May  thofe  pernicious  principles  of  yours  be  banifh¬ 
ed  with  yourfelf  into  the  raoft  remote  and  barbarous  corners  of  the  world.  And  laft  of  all, 
the  . commonwealth  of  England  might  have  afforded  you  an  example,  in  which  Charles, 
who  had  been  their  king,  after  he  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  was  found  incurable, 
was  put  to  death.  But  “  they  have  defaced  and  impoverifhed  the  ifland  with  civil  broils  and 
difeords,  which  under  its  kings  was  happy,  and  fwam  in  luxury.”  Yea,  when  it  was 
almoft  buried  in  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that  it  might 
be  enthralled  the  more  eafily  ;  when  its  laws  were  abolifhed,  and  its  religion  agreed  to  be 
fold,  they  delivered  it  from  flavery.  Yon  are  like  him  that  publifhed  Simplicius  and 
Epidletus  in  the  fame  volume  •,  a  very  grave  ftoic,  “  who  call  an  ifland  happy,  becaule 
it  fwims  in  luxury.”  I  am  fure  no  fuch  dodlrine  ever  came  out  of  Zeno’s  fchool.  But 
why  fhould  not  you,  who  would  give  kings  a  power  of  doing  what  they  lift,  have. liberty 
yourfelf  to  broach  what  new  philofophy  you  pleafe  ?  Now  begin  again  to  a6t  your  part. 

There  never  was  in  any  king’s  reign  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  fo  many  families  ruined.” 
All  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  Charles,  not  to  us,  who  firft  raifed  an  army  of  Irifhmen 
againft  us  •,  who  by  his  own  warrant  authorized  the  Irifh  nation  to  confpire  again!];  the 
Englifh  ;  who  by  their  means  flew  two  hundred  thoufand  of  his  Englilh  fubjefrs  in  the 
province  of  Ulfter,  befides  what  numbers  were  ilain  rn  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  ;  who 
folicited  two  armies  towards  the  deftrudlion  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  the  city 
of  London  ;  and  did  many  other  actions  of  hoftility  before  the  parliament  and  people,  had 
lifted  one  foldier  for  the  prefervation  and  defence  of  the  government.  What  principles, 
what  law,  what  religion  ever  taught  men  rather  to  confult  their  eafe,  to  fave  their  mo¬ 
ney,  their  blood,  nay  their  lives  themlelves,  than  to  oppofe  an  enemy  with  force  ?  lor  I 
make  no  difference  between  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  fince  both  are  equally  dange¬ 
rous  and  deftrudtive  to  the  good  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Ifrael  faw  very  well, 
that  they  could  not  poffibly  punifh  the  Benjamitcs  for  murdering  the  Levite’s  wife,  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  many  men’s  lives :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  fit  ftill  r  Was  that  account¬ 
ed  a  fufficient  argument  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil  war  ? 
Did  they  therefore  iuffer  the  death  of  one  poor  woman  to  be  unrevenged  ?•  Certainly  if 
-nature  teaches  us  rather  to  endure  the  government  of  a  king,  though  he  be  never  fo  bad, 
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than  to  endanger  the  lives  of  a  great  many  men  in  the  recovery  of  our  liberty ;  it  muft 
teach  us  likewife  not  only  to  endure  a  kingly  government,  which  is  the  only  one  that  you 
argue  ought  to  be  lubmitted  to,  but  even  an  ariftocracy  and  a  democracy  :  nay,  and  fome- 
mnes  it  will  periuade  us,  to  fubmit  to  a  multitude  of  highwaymen,  and  to  Haves  that  mu¬ 
tiny.  Fuivius  andRupilius,  if  your  principles  had  been  received  in  their  days,  mull  not 
have  engaged  m  the  fervile  war  (as  their  writers  call  it)  after  the  Praetorian  armies  wrere 
thin  :  Crallus  muft  not  have  marched  againft  Sparticus,  after  the  rebels  had  deftroyed. 
one  Roman  army,  and  fpoiled  their  tents :  nor  muft  Pompey  have  undertaken  the  Pyra- 
tic  war.  But  the  ftate  of  Rome  muft  have  purfued  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  muft  have  lub¬ 
mitted  to  their  own  Haves,  cr  to  the  py rates,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  fome 
men’s  lives.  You  do  not  prove  at  all,  that  nature  has  imprinted  any  fuch  notion  as  this 
of  yours  on  the  minds  of  men  :  and  yet  you  cannot  forbear  boding  us  ill  luck,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  thewTath  of  God  againft  us  (which  may  heaven  divert,  and  inflidt  it  upon  your- 
lelf,  and  all  fuch  prognofticators  as  you)  who  have  punilhed,  as  he  deferved,  one  that 
had  the  name  of  our  king,  but  was  in  fadt  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  we  have  made 
atonement  for  the  death  of  fo  many  of  our  countrymen,  as  our  civil  wars  have  occa- 
Honed,  by  fnedding  his  blood,  that  was  the  author  and  caufe  of  them.  Then  you  tell  us, 
that  a  kingly  government  appears  to  be  more  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  becaufe 
“  more  nations,  both  in  our  days,  and  of  old,  have  fubmitted  to  that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  than  ever  did  to  any  other.”  I  anfwer,  if  that  be  fo,  it  was  neither  the  effedt  of 
any  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to  any  command  from  God. 
God  would  notfuffer  his  own  people  to  be  under  a  king  ;  he  coafented  at  laft,  but  un¬ 
willingly  ;  what  nature  and  right  reafon  didfates,  we  are  not  to  gather  from  the  pradtice 
of  moft  n  itions,  but  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent.  The  Grecians,  the  Romans,  the 
Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  with  many  other,  have  of  their  own  accord,  out  of  choice, 
preferred  a  commonwealth  to  a  kingly  government ;  and  thefe  nations  that  I  have  named, 
are  better  instances  than  all  the  reft.  Hence  Sulpitius  Severus  fays,  ‘  That  the  very  name  of 
a  king  was  always  very  odious  among  a  freeborn  people.’  But  thefe  things  concern  not  our 
prefent  purpofe,  nor  many  other  impertinences  that  follow  over  and  over  again.  I  will 
make  hafte  to  prove  that  by  examples,  wrhich  I  have  proved  already  by  reafon  ;  viz.  that 
k  is  very  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  tyrants  fhould  be  punifhed  ;  and  that  all 
nations,  by  the  inftinct  of  nature,  have  punilhed  them  ;  which  will  expofe  your  impu¬ 
dence,  and  make  it  evident,  that  you  take  a  liberty  to  publilh  palpable  downright  lyes. 
You  begin  with  the  Egyptians ;  and  indeed,  who  does  not  fee,  that  you  play  the  gipfy 
yourfelf  throughout?  “  Amongft  them,”  fay  you,  “  there  is  no  mention  extant  of  any 
king,  that  was  ever  {lain  by  the  people  in  a  popular  infurredtion,  no  war  made  upon  any 
of  their  kings  by  their  fubiecls,  no  attempt  made  to  depofe  any  of  them.”  What  think 
you  then  of  Ofiris,  who  perhaps  was  the  firft  king  that  the  Egyptians  ever  had  ?  Was  not 
he  flain  by  his  brother  Typhon,  ana  five  and  twenty  other  confpirators  ?  And  did  not  a- 
great  part  of  the  body  o:  the  people  fide  with  them,  and  fight  a  battle  with  Ifis  and  Orus, 
the  late  king’s  wife  and  fon  ?  I  pais  ’ey  Sefoftris,  whom  his  brother  had  well  nigh  put  to 
death,  and  Chemmis  and  Cephrenes,  againft  whom  the  people  were  defervedly  enraged  y 
and  became  they  could  not  do  it  while  they  were  alive,  they  threatened  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  after  they  were  dead.  Do  you  think  that-  a'  people  that  durft  lay  violent  hands  up¬ 
on  good  kings,  had  any  reftraint  upon  them,  either  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion, 
from  putting  bad  ones  to  death  ?  Could  they  that  threatened  to  pull  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  princes  out  of  their  graves,  when  they  ceafed  to  do  mifehief,  (though  by.  the  cuftom 
of  their  own  country,  the  corps  of  the  meaneft  perfon  was  facred  and  inviolable)  abltain 
from  inflicting  puniihment  upon  them  in  their  life-time,  when  they  were  acting  all  their 
villanies,  if  they  had  been  able  >  and  that  upon  fome  maxim  of.  the  law  of  nature  r  I  know 
you  would  not  ftick  to  anfwer  me  in  the  affirmative,  how  abfurd  foever  it  be  ;  but  that 
you  may  not  offer  at  it,  I  will  pull  out  your  tongue.  Know  then,,  that  fome  ages  be¬ 
fore  Cephrenes’s  time,  one  Ammofis  was  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  as  great  a  tyrant,  as 
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who  has  been  the  greateft  ;  him  the  people  bore  with.  This  you  are  glad  to  hear  ;  this* 
is  what  you  would  be  at.  But  hear  what  follows,  my  honeft  Tell-truth.  I  fhall  fpeak  out  of 
Diodorus,  tc  They  bore  with  him  for  fome  while,  becaufe  he  was  too  ftrong  for  them.”  But 
when  Adtifanes  king  of  Ethiopia  made  war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opportunity  to  revolt,  fo 
that  being  deferted,  he  was  eafily  fubdued,  and  Egypt  became  an  acceffion  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia.  You  fee  the  Egyptians,  as  foon  as  they  could,  took  up  arms  againft  a  tyrant ;  they 
joined  forces  with  a  foreign  prince,  to  depofe  their  own  king,  and  difinherit  his  pofterity ; 
they  chofe  to  live  under  a  moderate  and  good  prince,  as  Adlifanes  was,  though  a  foreigner, 
rather  than  under  a  tyrant  of  their  own.  The  fame  people  with  a  very  unanimous  con- 
fent  took  up  arms  againft  Apries,  another  tyrant,  who  relied  upon  foreign  aids  that  he 
had  hired  to  affift  him.  Under  the  conduft  of  Amafis  their  general  they  conquered,  and 
afterward  ftrangled  him,  and  placed  Amafis  in  the  throne.  And  obferve  this  circum- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory ;  Amafis  kept  the  captive  king  a  good  while  in  the  palace,  and 
treated  him  well :  at  laft,  when  the  people  complained  that  he  nourifhed  his  own  and 
their  enemy  ;  he  delivered  him  into  their  hands,  who  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  Thefe  things  are  related  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  Where  are  you  now  ? 
do  you  think  that  any  tyrant  would  not  chufe  a  Hatchet  rather  than  a  Halter  ?  “  After¬ 
wards,  fay  you,  when  the  Egyptians  were  brought  into  fubjedlion  by  the  Perfians,  they 
continued  faithful  to  them  j”  which  is  molt  falfe  •,  they  never  were  faithful  to  them  :  For 
in  the  fourth  year  after  Cambyfes  had  fubdued  them,  they  rebelled.  Afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  had  tamed  them,  within  a  fhort  time  they  revolted  from  his  fon  Artaxerxes,  and 
let  up  one  Inarus  to  be  their  king.  After  his  death  they  rebelled  again,  and  created  one 
Tachus  king,  and  made  war  upon  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Neither  were  they  better  fubje&s 
to  their  own  princes,  for  they  depofed  Tachus,  and  conferred  the  government  upon  his  fon 
Nedtanebus,  till  at  laft  Artaxerxes  Ochus  brought  them  the  fecond  time  under  fubjedhon  to^ 
the  Perfian  empire,.  When  they  were  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  they  declared  by  their 
adtions,  that  tyrants  ought  to  be  under  fome  reftraint :  They  threw  down  the  ftatues  and’ 
images  of  Ptoiemaeus  Phyfco,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  that  the  mercenary  army 
that  he  commanded,  was  too  ftrong  for  them.  ‘His  fon  Alexander  was  forced  to  leave 
his  country  by  the  meer  violence  of  the  people,  who  were  incenfed  againft  him  for  kill¬ 
ing  his  mother.  And  the  people  of  Alexandria  dragged  his  fon  Alexander  out  of  the 
palace,  whofe  infolent  behaviour  gave  juft  offence,  and  killed  him  in  the  theatre.  And'; 
the  fame  people  depofed  Ptolemsus  Auletes  for  his  many  crimes.  Now  fince  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  any  learned  man  fhould  be  ignorant  of  thefe  things  that  are  fo  generally 
known  •,  and  fince  it  is  an  inexcufable  fault  in  Salmafius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whofe 
profefiion  it  is  to  teach  them  others,  and  whofe  very  afferting  things  of  this  nature  ought 
to  carry  in  itfelf  an  argument  of  credibility  •,  it  is  certainly  a  very  fcandalous  thing 
(I  fay)  either  that  fo  ignorant,  illiterate  a  blockhead,  fhould,  to  the  fcandal  of  all  learn¬ 
ing,  profefs  himfelf,  and  be  accounted  a  learned  man,  and  obtain  falaries  from  princes 
and  ftates ;  or  that  fo  impudent  and  notorious  a  liar  fhould  not  be  branded  with  fome' 
particular  mark  of  infamy,  and  for  ever  banifhed  from  the  fociety  of  learned  and  ho¬ 
neft  men.  Having  fearched  among  the  Egyptians  for  examples,  let  us  nowconfider  the 
Ethiopians  their  neighbours.  They  adore  their  kings,  whom  they  fuppofc  God  to  have 
appointed  over  them,  even  as  if  they  were  a  fort  of  Gods :  And  yet  whenever  the  priefts 
condemn  any  of  them,  they  kill  themfeives :  And  on  that  manner,  fays  Diodorus,  they 
punifh  all  their  criminals ;  they  put  them  not  to  death,  but  fend  a  miniiter  of  jaftice  to  • 
command  them  to  deftroy  their  own  perfons.  In  the  next  place,  you  mention  the  Affy- 
rians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Perfians,  who  of  all  others  were  rnoft  obfervant  of  their- 
princes  :  And  you  affirm,  contrary  to  all  htftorians  that  have  wrote  any  thing  concern- 
kig  thofe  nations,  that  “  the  regal  power  there,  had  an  unbounded  liberty  annexed  to  it, 
of  doing  what  the  king  lifted.”  In  the  firft  place,  the  prophet  Daniel  tells  us,  how  the 
Babylonians  expelled  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  human  fociety,  and  made  him  graze  with' 
the  beafts,  when  his  pride  grew  tube  infufferable..  The.  laws  of  thofe  countries,  were; 
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not  intitled  the  laws  of  their  kings,  but  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  •,  which 
laws  were  irrevocable,  and  the  kings  themfelves  were  bound  by  them  :  lnfomuch  that 
Darius  the  Mcde,  though  he  earneftly  defired  to  have  delivered  Daniel  from  the  hands 
of  the  princes,  yet  could  not  effebt  it.  “  Thofe  nations,”  fay  you,  “  thought  it  no  fuffi- 
cient  pretence  to  rejebl  a  prince,  becaufe  he  abufed  the  right  that  was  inherent  in  him 
as  he  was  Fovereign.”  But  in  the  very  writing  of  thefe  words  you  are  fo  flupid,  as 
that  with  the  fame  breath  that  you  commend  the  obedience  and  fubmiffivenefs  of  thofe 
.nations,  of  your  own  accord  you  make  mention  of  Sardanapalus’s  being  deprived  of  his 
crown  by  Arbaces.  Neither  was  it  he  alone  that  accomplifhed  that  enterprize  ;  for  he 
had  the  affillance  of  the  priefls  (who  of  all  others  were  bed  verfed  in  the  law)  and  of 
the  people  ;  and  it  was  wholly  upon  this  account  that  he  depofed  him,  becaufe  he  abufed 
his  authority  and  power,  not  by  giving  himfelf  over  to  cruelty,  but  to  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy.  Run  over  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus,  Ctefias,  Diodorus,  and  you  will  find 
things  quite  contrary  to  what  you  affert  here ;  you  will  find  that  thofe  kingdoms  were 
■deftroyed  for  the  mod  part  by  fubjebls,  and  not  by  foreigners  •,  that  the  Affyrians  were 
brought'  down  by  the  Medes,  who  then  were  their  fubjebls,  and  the  Medes  by  the  Per¬ 
fians,  who  at  that  time  were  likewife  fubjebl  to  them.  You  yourfelf  confefs,  that  “  Cyrus 
rebelled,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  in  divers  parts  of  the  empire  little  upftart  govern¬ 
ments  were  formed  by  thofe  that  fliook  off  the  Medes.”  But  does  this  agree  with 
what  you  faid  before  ?  Does  this  prove  the  obedience  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  to  their 
princes,  and  that  Jus  R.egium  which  you  had  afferted  to  have  been  univerfally  received 
amongft  thofe  nations  ?  What  potion  can  cure  this  brain-fick  frenzy  of  yours  ?  You 
fay,  1,4  it  appears  by  Herodotus  how  abfolute  the  Perfian  kings  were.”  Cambyfes  be¬ 
ing  defirous  to  marry  his  fillers,  confulted  with  the  judges,  who  were  the  interpreters  of 
the  laws,  to  whofe  decifion  all  difficult  matters  were  to  be  referred.  What  anfwer  had  he 
from  them  ?  They  told  him,  they  knew  no  law  which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  filler  *, 
but  another  law  they  knew,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  might  do  what  they  lifted.  Now  to 
this  I  anfwer,  if  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  really  fo  abfolute,  what  need  was  there  of  any 
other  to  interpret  the  law's,  befides  the  king  himfelf?  Thofe  fuperfluous  unneceffary judges 
would  have  had  their  abode  and  refidence  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace, 
where  they  were  altogether  uleiefs.  Again,  if  thofe  kings  might  do  whatever  they  would, 
it  is  not  credible  that  fo  ambitious  a  prince  as  Cambyfes  was,  fhould  be  fo  ignorant  of 
■that  grand  prerogative,  as  to  confult  with  the  judges,  whether  what  he  defired  Were  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  What  was  the  matter  then  ?  either  they  defigned  to  humour  the  king, 
as  you  fay  they  did,  or  they  were  alraid  to  crofs  his  inclination,  which  is  the  account  that 
Herodotus  gives  of  it  •,  and  fo  told  him  of  fuch  a  law,  as  they  knew  would  pleafe  him, 
and  in  plain  terms  made  a  fool  of  him  ;  which  is  no  new  thing  with  judges  and  lawyers 
nowadays.  “  But,”  fay  you,  “  Artabanus  a  Perfian  told  Themiftocles,  that  there  was 
no  better  law  in  Perfia,  than  that  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  kings  were  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  and  adored.”  An  excellent  law  that  was  without  doubt,  which  commanded  fub- 
jects  to  adore  their  princes  !  but  the  primitive  fathers  have  long  ago  damned  it ;  and  Ar¬ 
tabanus  was  a  proper  perfon  to  commend  fuch  a  law,  who  was  the  very  man  that  a  little 
while  after  flew  Xerxes  with  his  own  hand.  You  quote  regicides  to  affert  royalty.  1  am 
afraid  you  have  fome  defign  upon  kings.  In  the  next  place,  you  quote  the  poet  Clau- 
dian,  to  prove  how  obedient  the  Perfians  were.  But  I  appeal  to  their  hiftories  and  an¬ 
nals,  which  are  full  of  the  revolts  of  the  Perfians,  the  Medes,  the  Babtrians,  and  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  give  us  frequent  inftances  of  the  murders  of  their  princes.  The  next  per¬ 
fon  whofe  authority  you  cite,  is  Otanes  the  Perfian,  who  likewife  killed  Smerdis  then  king 
of  Perfia,  to  whom,  out  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  a  kingly  government,  he  reck¬ 
ons  up  the  impieties  and  injurious  actions  of  kings,  their  violation  of  all  laws,  their  put- 
it.ng  men  to  death  without  any  legal  convibtion,  their  rapes  and  adulteries  ;  and  all  tins 
vou  will  have  called  the  right  of  kings,  and  Hander  Samuel  again-  as  a  teacher  of  fuch 
do&rincs.  You  quote  Homer,  who  fays  that  kings. derive  their  authority  from  Tupiter; 

to 
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to  which  I  have  already  given  an  anfwer.  For  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  whofe  aflcrt- 
ing  the  right  of  kings,  you  make  ufe  of  j  I  will  believe  Charles  his  defcription  of  it,  as 
foon  as  his.  Then  you  quote  fome  fentences  out  of  a  fragment  of  Diogenes  a  Pythago¬ 
rean  ;  but  you  do  not  tell  us  what  fort  of  a  king  he  fpeaks  of.  Obferve  therefore  how 
he  begins  that  difcourfe  ;  for  whatever  follows  muft  be  underftood  to  have  relation  to  it. 

4  Let  him  be  king,’  fays  he, 4  that  of  all  others  is  moft  juft,  and  fo  he  is  that  ads  moft 
according  to  law  ;  for  no  man  can  be  king  that  is  not  juft  •,  and  without  laws  there 
can  be  no  juftice.’  This  is  diredly  oppofite  to  that  regal  right  of  yours.  And  Ecphan- 
tas,  whom  you  likewife  quote,  is  of  the  fame  opinion  :  4  Whofoever  takes  upon  him  to 
be  a  king,  ought  to  be  naturally  moft  pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation.’  And  a  little 
after,  4  Him,’  fays  he,  4  we  call  a  king,  that  governs  well,  and  he  only  is  properly  fo/ 
So  that  fuch  a  king  as  you  Ipeak  of,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,- 
is  no  king  at  all.  Hear  now  what  Plato  fays  in  his  Eighth  Epiftle  :  4  Let  kings,’  fays  he, 

4  be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  what  they  do  :  Let  the  laws  controul  not  only  the 
4  people,  but  kings  themfelves,’  if  they  do  any  thing  not  warranted  by  law.’'  I  will  men¬ 
tion  what  Ariftotle  fays  in  the  Third  Book  of  his  Politics  •,  4  It  is  neither  for  the  public 
good,  nor  is  it  juft,’  fays  he,  4  feeing  all  men  are  by  nature  alike  and  equal,  that  any  one 
lliould  be  lord  and  mailer  over  all  the  reft,  where  there  are  no  laws ;  nor  is  it  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  or  juft,  that  one  man  fhould  be  a  law  to  the  reft,  where  there  are  laws ;  nor  that' 
any  one,  though  a  good  man,  fhould  be  lord  over  other  good  men,  nor  a  bad  man  over  bad 
men.’  And  in  the  Fifth  Book,  fays  he,  4  That  king  whom  the  people  refufe  to  be  governed 
by,  is  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  tyrant.’  Hear  what  Xenophon  fays  in  Hiero  :  4  People  are 
fo  far  from  revenging  the  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  they  confer  great  honour  upon  him  that  kills 
one,  and  eredl  ftatues  in  their  temples  to  the  honour  of  tyrannicides.’  Of  this  I  can  produce 
an  eye-witnefs,  Marcus  Tullius,  in  his  oration  proMilone  ; 4  The  Grecians,’  fays  he,.4  aferibe 
divine  worfhip  to  fuch  as  kill  tyrants :  What  things  of  this  nature  have  I  myfelf  feen  at 
Athens,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece?  how  many  religious  obfervances  have  been 
inftituted  in  honour  of  fuch  men  ?  how  many  hymns  ?  They  are  confecrated  to  immorta¬ 
lity  and  adoration,  and  their  memory  endeavoured  to  be  perpetuated.’  And  laftly, 
Polybius,  a  hiftorian  of  great  authority  and  gravity,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Hiftoryv 
fays  thus :  4  When  princes  began  to  indulge  their  own  lufts  and  fenfual  appetites,  then 
kingdoms  were  turned  into  fo  many  tyrannies,  and  the  fubjedls  began  to  confpire  the 
death  of  their  governors ;  neither  was  it  the  profligate  fort  that  were  the  authors  of  thofe 
defigns,  but  the  moft  generous  and  magnanimous.’  I  could  quote  many,  fuch  like  pal-- 
fages,  but  I  fhall  inftance  in  no  more.  From  the  philofophers  you  appeal  to  the  poets 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  follow  you  thither.  4  iEfchylus  is  enough  to  inform  us,  that 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Greece  was  fuch,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  the  cenfure  of  any 
laws,  or  to  be  queftioned  before  any  human  judicature ;  for  he  in  that  tragedy  that  is 
called,  The  Suppliants,  calls  the  king  of  the  Argives,  a  governor  not  obnoxious  to  the 
judgment  of  any  tribunal.”  But  you  muft  know  (for  the  more  you  fay,  the  more  yom 
difeover  your  ralhnefs  and  want  of  judgment)  you  muft  know,  I  fay,  that  one  is  not  to 
regard  what  the  poet  fays,  but  what  perfon  in  the  play  fpeaks,  and  what  that  perfon 
fays ;  for  different  perfons  are  introduced,  fometimes  good,  fometimes  bad  ,  fount imes 
wife  men,  fometimes  fools,,  and  fuch  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  as  it  is  moft 
proper  for  them  to  fpeak  ;  not  fuch  as  the  poet  would  fpeak,  if  he  were  to  Ipeak  in  Ins 
own  perfon.  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  being  banifiaed  out  of  Egypt-,  became  fup- 
pliants  to  the  king  of  the  Argives  r  they  begged  of  him,  that  he  would  protect  them 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  purfued  them  with  a  fleet  of  fhips.  The  king  told  them  he 
could  not  undertake  their  protection,  till  he  had  imparted  the  matter  to  the  people  , 

4  For,”  fays  he,  44  if  I  fhould  make  a  promife  to  you,  I  lliould  not  be  able  to  perform  it., 
unlefs  I  coniult  with  them  firft.’  The  women  being  ltrangers  and  luppliants,  and  fear¬ 
ing  the  uncertain  fuffrages  of  the  people,  tell  him,  4  -That- the.  power  of  all.  the  people 
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rrefides  in  him  alone  •,  that  he  judges  all  others,  but  is  not  judged  himfelf  by  any.* 
.He  anfvvers :  4  I  have  told  you  already,  That  I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  defire  of 
me,  without  the  people’s  confent ;  nay,  and  though  I  could,  I  would  not  *  At  laft  he 
refers  the  matter  to  the  people  ;  4 1  will  afiemble  the  people,’  fays  he,  ‘  and  perfuade.them 
to  protect  you.’  The  people  met,  and  refolved  to  engage  in  their  quarrel  *,  infomuch 
/that  Danaus  their  father  bids  his  daughters,  4  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  people  of  the 
country,  in  a  popular  convention,  had  voted  their  fafeguard  and  defence.’  If  I  had  not 
related  the  whole  thing,  how  rafhly  would  this  impertinent  Ignoramus  have  determined 
concerning  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Grecians,  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  few  women 
that  were  Arrangers  and  fuppliants,  though  the  king  himfelf,  and  the  hiftory  be  quite 
.contrary  ?  The  fame  thing  appears  by  the  ftory  of  Oreftes  in  Euripides,  who  after  his 
father’s  death  was  himfelf  king  of  the  Argives,  and  yet  was  called  in  queftion  by  the 
people  for  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  made  to  plead  for  his  life,  and  by  the  major 
luffrage  was  condemned  to  die.  The  fame  poet,  in  his  play  called  44  The  Suppliants,” 
declares,  That  at  Athens  the  kingly  power  was  fubject  to  the  laws  ;  where  Thefeus  then 
king  of  that  city  is  made  to  fay  thefe  words.:  6  This  is  a  free  city,  it  is  not  governed  by 
one  man  ;  the  people  reigns  here.’  And  his  fon  Demophoon,  who  was  king  after  him, 
in  another  tragedy  of  the  fame  poet,  called  Heraclidae  ;  5 1  do  not  exercife  a  tyrannical 
.power  over  them,  as  if  they  were  Barbarians :  I  am  upon  other  terms  with  them ;  but  if 
I  do  them  juftice,  they  will  do  me  the  like.’  Sophocles  in  his  CEdipus  fhows.  That  an¬ 
ciently  in  Thebes  the  kings  were  not  abfolute  neither  :  Hence  fays  Tirefius  to  CEdipus, 

4  I  am  not  your  Have.’  And  Creon  to  the  fame  king,  4  I  have  fome  right  in  this  city,* 
fays  he,  4  as  well  as  you.’  And  in  another  tragedy  of  the  fame  poet,  called  Antigone, 
dimon  tells  the  king,  4  That  the  city  of  Thebes  is  not  governed  by  a  fingle  perfon.’ 
All  men  know  that  .the  kings  of  Lacedaemon  have  been  arraigned,  and  fometimes  put  to 
death  judicially.  Thefe  inftances  are  fufficient  to  evince  what  power  the  kings  in  Greece 
had.  Let  us  confider  now  the  Romans :  You  betake  yourfelf  to  that  paffage  of  C.  Mem- 
mius  in  Saluft,  of  kings  having  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  lift,  and  go  unpunifhed  ;  to 
which  I  have  given  .an  anfwer  already.  Saluft  himfelf  fays  in  exprefs  words,  4  That 
the  ancient  government  of  Rome  was  by  their  laws,  though  the  name  and  form  of  it 
was  regal :  which  form  of  government,  when  it  grew  into  a  tyranny,  you  know  they 
put  down  and  changed.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  againft  Pifo,  4  Shall  I,’  fays  he,  4  account 
him  a  conful,  who  would  not  allow  the  fenate  to  have  any  authority  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  ?  Shall  I  take  notice  of  any  man  as  conful,  if  at  the  fame  time  there  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  fenate ;  when  of  old,  the  city  of  Rome  acknowledged  not  their  kings,  if 
they  a<5ted  without,  or  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate  ?’  Do  you  hear  ;  the  very  kings  them- 
felves  at  Rome  fignified  nothing  without  the  fenate.  44  But,  fay  you,  Romulus  governed 
as  he  lifted  and  for  that  you  quote  Tacitus.  No  wonder  :  the  government  was  not 
then  eftablifhed  by  law  ;  they  were  a  confufed  multitude  of  ftrangers,  more  likely  than 
a  regulated  ftate  •,  and  all  mankind  lived  without  laws,  before  governments  were  fettled. 
But  when  Romulus  was  dead,  though  all  the  people  were  defirous  of  a  king,  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  experienced  the  fweetnefs  of  liberty,  yet,  as  Livy  informs  us,  4  The  fovereign 
power  refided  in  the  people  ;  fo  that  they  parted  not  with  more  right  than  they  retained.’ 
The  fame  author  tells  us,  4  That  the  fame  power  was  afterwards  extorted  from  them  by 
their  emperors.’  Servius  Tullius  at  firft  reigned  by  fraud,  and  as  it  were  a  deputy  to 
Tarauinius  Prifcus  •,  but  afterward  he  referred  it  to  the  people,  Whether  they  would  have 
him  reign  or  no  ?  At  laft,  fays  Tacitus,  he  became  the  author  of  fuch  laws  as  the  kings 
were  obliged  to  obey.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  done  fuch  an  injury  to  himfelf  and 
liis  pofterity,  if  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  kings  had  been  above  all  laws  ? 
Their  laft  king  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  the  firft  that  put  an  end  to  that  cuftom  of 
confulting  the  fenate  concerning  all  public  affairs  :  for  which  very  thing,  and  other  enor¬ 
mities  of  his,  the  people  depofed  him,  and  banifhed  him  and  his  family.  Thefe  things 
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I  have  out  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  than  whom  you  will  hardly  produce  any  better  cxpofi- 
tors  of  the  right  of  kings  among  the  Romans.  As  for  the  dictatorlhip,  that  was  but 
temporary,  and  was  never  made  ule  of,  but  in  great  extremities,  and  was  not  to  continue 
longer  than  fix  months.  But  that  which  you  call  the  right  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  no  right,  but  a  plain  downright  force  ;  and  was  gained  by  war  only.  “  But  Tacitus,” 
fay  you,  “that  lived  under  the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  writes  thus ;  the  Gods  have 
committed  the  fovereign  power  in  human  affairs  to  princes  only,  and  have  left  to  fub- 
je<5ts  the  honour  of  being  obedient.”  But  you  tell  us  not  where  Tacitus  has  thefe  words, 
for  you  were  confcious  to  yourfelf,  that  you  impoled  upon  your  readers  in  Quoting  them 
which  I  prefently  fmelt  out,  though  I  could  not  find  the  place  of  a  fudden  :  For  that 
expreffion  is  not  Tacitus’s  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer,  and  of  all  others  the  greateft 
enemy  to  tyrants  •,  but  Tacitus  relates  that  of  M.  Terentius,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  be¬ 
ing  accufed  for  a  capital  crime,  amongft  other  things  that  he  faid  to  fave  his  life,  flattered 
Tiberius  on  this  manner.  It  is  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals.  ‘  The  gods  have  eri- 
trufted  you  with  the  ultimate  judgment  in  all  things  •,  they  have  left  us  the  honour  of 
obedience.’  And  you  cite  this  paflage  as  if  Tacitus  had  faid  it  himfelf ;  you  fcrape  to¬ 
gether  whatever  feems  to  make  for  your  opinion,  either  out  of  oflentation,  or  out  of 
weaknefs ;  you  would  leave  out  nothing  that  you  could  find  in  a  Baker’s,  or  a  Barber’s 
fhop ;  nay,  you  would  be  glad  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  argument,  from  the 
very  hangman.  If  you  had  read  Tacitus  himfelf,  and  not  tranfcribed  fome  loofe  quo¬ 
tations  out  of  him  by  other  authors,  he  would  have  taught  you  whence  that  imperial 
right  had  its  original.  *  After  the  conqueft  of  Afia,’  fays  he,  ‘  the  whole  ftate  of  our 
affairs  was  turned  upfide  down  ;  nothing  of  the  ancient  integrity  of  our  forefathers  was 
left  amongft  us  •,  all  men  fhook  off  that  former  equality  which  had  been  obferved,  and 
began  to  have  reverence  for  the  mandates  of  princes.’  This  you  might  have  learned 
out  of  the  Third  Book  of  his  Annals,  whence  you  have  all  your  regal  right.  ‘  V\  hen 
that  ancient  equality  was  laid  afide,  and  inftead  thereof  ambition  and  violence  took 
place,  tyrannical  forms  of  government  flatted  up,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.’  This  fame  thing  you  might  have  learned  out  of  Dio,  if  your  natural  levity  and 
unfettlednefs  of  judgment  would  have  fuffered  you  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  is  folid. 
He  tells  us  in  the  Fifty-third  Book  of  his  Hiftory,  out  of  which  book  you  have  made 
fome  quotation  already.  That  Odtavius  Ctefar,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  fraud, 
brought  things  to  that  pafs,  that  the  emperors  of  Rome  became  no  longer  fetter¬ 
ed  by  laws.  For  he,  though  he  promifed  to  the  people  in  public  that  he  would  lay 
down  the  government,  and  obey  the  laws,  and  become  fubjecft  to  others ;  yet  under 
pretence  of  making  war  in  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  ftill  retained  the  legions, 
and  fo  by  degrees  invaded  the  government,  which  he  pretended  he  would  refufe.  This 
was  not  regularly  getting  from  under  the  law,  but  breaking  forcibly  through  all  laws, 
as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might  have  done ;  and  then  afluming  to  himfelf  the  ftyle  of 
prince  or  emperor,  as  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had  put  all  men  and  all  laws  into  fub- 
jedtion  under  him.  Would  you  enquire  a  little  further  into  the  original  of  the  right  of  the 
Roman  emperors  ?  Marcus  Antonius,  whom  Caefar  (when  by  taking  up  arms  againft  the 
commonwealth,  he  had  got  all  the  power  into  his  hands)  had  made  conful,  when  a  fo- 
lemnity  called  the  Lupercalia  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  as  had  been  contrived  before¬ 
hand,  that  he  fhould  fet  a  crown  upon  Ctefar’s  head,  though  the  people  fighed  and  la¬ 
mented  at  the  fight,  caufed  it  to  be  entered  upon  record,  that  Marcus  Antonius,  at  the 
Lupercalia,  made  Ctefar  king  at  the  inftance  of  the  people.  Of  which  adtion  Cicero  in 
his  fecond  Philippic  fays,  ‘was  Lucius  Tarquinius  therefore  expelled,  Spurius  Caffius, 
Sp.  Melius,  and  Marcus  Manilius  put  to  death,  that  after  many  ages  Marcus  Antonius 
fhould  make  a  king  in  Rome,  contrary  to  law  ?’  But  you  deferve  to  be  tortured,  and 
loaded  with  everlafting  difgrace,  much  more  than  Mark  Antony  ;  tho’  I  would  not  have 
you  proud  becaufe  he  and  yourfelf  are  put  together  :  for  I  do  not  think  fo  defpicable'  a 
Vol.  I.  _  4  B  wretch 
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wretch  as  you  fit  to  be  compared  with  him  in  any  thing  but  his  impiety  •,  you  that  in  thofe 
horrible  Lupercalia  of  yours,  fet  not  a  crown  upon  one  tyrant’s  head,  but  upon  all,  and 
fuch  a  crown  as  you  would  have  limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any.  Indeed  if  we 
mull  believe  the  oracles  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  (for  fo  fome  chriftian  emperors,  as 
Theodofius  and  Valens,  have  called  their  edidts,  Cod.  lib.  i  tit.  14.)  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  depends  upon  that  of  the  law.  So  that  the  majefty  of  the  perfon  that  reigns,  even 
by  the  judgment,  or  call  it  the  oracle  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  mult  fubmittothe  laws, 
on  whole  authority  it  depends.  Hence  Pliny  tells  Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  the 
power  of  the  emperors  was  grown  to  its  height,  ‘A  principality,  and  an  abfolute  fo- 
vereignty  are  quite  different  things.  Trajan  puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kingdom  ; 
he  rules  like  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  a  magifterial  power.’  And  after¬ 
wards,  ‘  whatever  I  have  faid  of  other  princes,  1  faid  that  I  might  fnow  how  our  prince 
reforms  and  corrects  the  manners  of  princes,  which  by  long  cuftom  have  been  corrupted 
and  depraved.’  Are  not  you  afhamed  to  call  that  the  right  of  kings,  that  Pliny  calls  the 
corrupt  and  depraved  cuftoms  of  princes  ?  But.  let  this  fuffice  to  have  been  faid  in  fliort 
of  the  right  of  kings,  as  it  was  taken  at  Rome.  How  they  dealt  with  their  tyrants, 
whether  kings  or  emperors,  is  generally  known.  They  expelled  Tarquin.  “But,”  fay 
you,  “  how  did  they  expel  him  ?  Did  they  proceed  againft  him  judicially  ?  No  fuch  mat¬ 
ter  :  When  he  would  have  come  into  the  city,  they  fhut  the  gates  againft  him.”  Ridi¬ 
culous  fool !  what  could  they  do  but  ftiut  the  gates,  when  he  was  haftening  to  them  with 
part  of  the  army  ?  And  what  great  difference  will  there  be,  whether  they  banifhed  him, 
or  put  him  to  death,  fo  they  punifhed  him  one  way  or  other  ?  The  beft  men  of  that 
age  killed  Csefar  the  tyrant  in  the  very  fenate.  Which  action  of  theirs,  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  himfelf  a  very  excellent  man,  and  publicly  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
both  elfewhere  and  particularly  in  his  fecond  Philippic,,  extols  wonderfully.  I’ll  repeat 
fome  of  his  words  :.  ‘  All  good  men  killed  Csfar,  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  Some  men 
could  not  advife  in  it,  others  wanted  courage  to  a<5t  in  it,  others  wanted  an  opportunity, 
all  had  a  good  will  to  it.’  And  afterwards,  ‘  what  greater  and  more  glorious  adtion  (ye 
holy  Gods !).  ever  was  performed,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  in  any  other  country  ?  what 
abtion  more  worthy  to  be  recommended  to  everlafting  memory  ?  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
be  included  within  the  number  of  thofe  that  advifed  it,  as  within  the  Trojan  horfe.’ 
The  paffage  of  Seneca  may  relate  both  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Grecians :  ‘  there  cannot 
be  a  greater,  nor  more  acceptable  lacrifice  offered  up  to  Jupiter,  than  a  wicked  prince.’ 
Tor  it  you  confider  Hercules,  whofe  words  thefe  are,  they  fhew  what  the  opinion  was  of 
the  principal  men  amongft  the  Grecians  in  that  age.  If  the  poet,  who  fiourifhed  under 
Nero,  (and  the  rnoft  worthy  perfons  in  plays  generally  exprefs  the  poet’s  own  fenfe)  then 
this  paffage  fhows  us  what  Seneca  himfelf  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero’s  time, 
thought  was  fit  to  be  done  to  a  tyrant  •,  and  how  virtuous  an  adtion,  how  acceptable  to 
God  they  thought  it  to  kill  one.  So  every  good  man  of  Rome,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,, 
killed  Domitian.  Pliny  the  fecond  owns  it  openly  in  his  Panegyric  to  Trajan  the  em¬ 
peror,  1  we  took  pleafure  in  dalhing  thofe  proud  looks  againft  the  ground,  in  piercing 
him  with  our  fwords,  in  mangling  him  with  axes,  as  if  he  had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every 
ftroke  :  No  man  could  fo  command  his  paffion  of  joy,  but  that  he  counted  it  a  piece  of 
revenge  to  behold  his  mangled  limbs,  his  members  torn  afunder,  and  after  all,  his  ftern 
and  horrid  ffatues  thrown  down  and  burnt.’  And.  afterwards,  ‘  they  cannot  love  good 
princes  enough,  that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  they  deferve.’  Then  amongft  other  enormi¬ 
ties  of  Domitian,  he  reckons  this  for  one,  that  he  put  to  death  Epaphroditus,  that  had 
killed  Nero  :  ‘  Had  we  forgotten  the  avenging  Nero’s  death  ?  Was  it  likely  that  he  would 
fuffer  his  life  and  addons  to  be  ill  fpoken  of,  whofe  death  he  revenged  ?’  He  feems  to 
have  thought  it  almoft  a  crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts  it  fo  great  a  one  to  punilh 
him  that  did  it.  By  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  beft  of  the  Romans  did 
not  only  kill  tyrants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  howfoever  they  could  4.  but  that  they 
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thought  it  a  commendable,  and  a  praife-worthy  action  fo  to  do,  as  the  Grecians  had  done 
before  them.  For  when  they  could  not  proceed  judicially  againll  a  tyrant  in  his  life-time, 
being  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength  and  power,  yet  after  his  death  they  did  it,  and  con¬ 
demned  him  by  the  Valerian  law.  For  Valerius  Publicola,  Junius  Brutus  his  colleague, 
when  he  law  that  tyrants,  being  guarded  with  foldiers,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  he  devifed  a  law  to  make  it  lawful  to  kill  them  any  way,  tho5  uncondemned  •,  and 
that  they  that  did  it,  Ihould  afterwards  give  an  account  of  their  fo  doing.  Hence,  when 
Cahiiis  had  a£lually  run  Caligula  through  with  a  fword,  tho’  every  body  tlfc  had  done  it 
in  their  hearts,  Valerius  Afiaticus,  one  that  had  been  ccnful,  being  prefent  at  that  time, 
cried  out  to  the  foldiers  that  began  to  mutiny  becaufe  of  his  death,  44  I  wifh  I  myfelf  had 
killed  him.”  And  the  fenate  at  the  fame  time  was  fo  far  from  being  dilpleafed  with  CalTius 
for  what  he  had  done,  that  they  refolved  to  extirpate  the  memory  of  the  emperors,  and 
to  raze  the  temples  that  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them.  When  Claudius  was  pre- 
fently  faluted  emperor  by  the  foldiers,  they  forbad  him  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  to 
take  the  government  upon  him  ;  but  the  power  of  the  foldiers  prevailed.  The  fenate 
declared  Nero  an  enemy,  and  made  enquiry  after  him,  to  have  punilhed  him  according 
to  the  law  of  their  anceftors ;  which  required,  that  he  fhould  be  fbript  naked,  and  hung 
by  the  neck  upon  a. forked  flake,  and  whipt  to  death.  Confider  now,  how  much  more 
mildly  and  moderately  the  Englifh  dealt  with  their  tyrant,  tho5  many  are  of  opinion,  that 
he  caufed  the  fpilling  of  more  blood  than  ever  Nero  himfelf  did.  So  the  fenate  con¬ 
demned  Domitian  after  his  death ;  they  commanded  his  flatues  to  be  pulled  down  and 
dafhed  in  pieces,  which  was  all  they  could  do.  When  Commodus  was  flain  by  his  own 
officers,  neither  the  fenate  nor  the  people  punifhed  the  fadt,  but  declared  him  an  enemy, 
and  enquired  for  his  dead  corps  to  have  made  it  an  example.  An  adt  of  the  fenate 
made  upon  that  occafion  is  extant  in  Lampridius  :  ‘  Let  the  enemy  of  his  country  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  titles  ;  let  the  parricide  be  drawn,  let  him  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
Spoliary,  let  the  enemy  of  the  Gods,  the  executioner  of  the  fenate  be  dragged  with  a 
hook,  &c.5  The  fame  perfons  in  a  very  full  fenate  condemned  Didius  Julianus  to 
death,  and  fent  a  tribune  to  flay  him  in  the  palace.  The  fame  fenate  depofed  Maximinus, 
and  declared  him  an  enemy.  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  decree  of  the  fenate  concern¬ 
ing  him,  as  Capitolinus  relates  it :  ‘  The  conful  put  the  queftion,  confcript  fathers,  what 
is  your  pleafure  concerning  the  Maximines  ?  They  anfwered, 4  They  are  enemies,  they  are 
enemies,  whoever  kills  them  fhall  be  rewarded.5  Would  you  know  now,  whether  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire  obeyed  the  fenate,  or  Maximine  the 
emperor  ?  Hear  what  the  fame  author  fays,  the  fenate  wrote  letters  into  all  the  provinces, 
requiring  them  to  take  care  of  their  common  fafety  and  liberty  ;  the  letters  were  publickly 
read.  And  the  friends,  the  deputies,  the  generals,  the  tribunes,  the  foldiers  of  Maximine, 
were  flain  in  all  places ;  very  few  cities  were  found  that  kept  their  faith  with  the  public 
enemy.  Herodian  relates  the  fame  thing.  But  what  need  we  give  any  more  inflances 
out  ol  the  Roman  hiflories  ?  Let  us  now  fee  what  manner  of  thing  the  right  of  kings 
was  in  thofe  days,  in  the  nations  that  bordered  upon  the  empire.  Ambiorix,  a  king  of 
the  Gauls,  confefles,  ‘  the  nature  of  his  dominion  to  be  fuch,  that  the  people  have  as 
great  power  over  him,  as  he  over  them.5  And  confequently,  as  well  as  he  judged  them, 
he  might  be  judged  by  them.  Vercingetorix,  another  king  in  Gaul,  was  accufed  of 
treafon  by  his  own  people.  Thefe  things  Caefar  relates  in  his  hiflory  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  4  Neither  is  the  regal  power  among  the  Germans  abfolute  and  uncontroulable ; 
leiTer  matters  are  ordered  and  difpofed  by  the  princes  •,  greater  aff  airs  by  all  the  people. 
The  king  or  prince  is  more  considerable  by  the  authority  of  his  perfuafions,  than  by  any 
power  that  he  has  of  commanding.  If  his  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  their 
diflike  of  it  by  a  general  murmuring  noife.5  This  is  out  of  Tacitus.  Nay,  and  you  your- 
felf  now  confefs,  that  what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  againfl  as  an  unheard  of  thing,  has 
been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  “nolefsthan  fifty  Scottifh  kings  have  been  either  bamfhed, 
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or  imprifoned,  or  put  to  death,  nay,  and  fome  of  them  publiekly  executed.”  Which 
having  come  to  pafs  in  our  very  ifland  ;  why  do  you,  as  if  it  were  your  office  to  conceal 
the  violent  deaths  of  tyrants,  by  burying  them  in  the  dark,  exclaim  againft  it  as  an  abo¬ 
minable  and  unheard  of  thing  ?  You  proceed  to  commend  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  for 
their  religious  obedience  even  to  tyrants,  and  to  heap  one  lye  upon  another  ;  in  all  which 
I  have  already  confuted  you.  Lately  you  made  large  encomiums  on  the  obedience  of 
the  Affyrians  and  Perflans,  and  now  you  reckon  up  their  rebellions ;  and  tho’  but  of 
late  you  find  they  never  had  rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a  great  many  reafons  why 
they  rebelled  fo  often.  Then  you  refume  the  narrative  of  the  manner  of  our  king’s 
death,  which  you  had  broken  off  long  fince  ;  that  if  you  had  not  taken  care  fufficiently 
to  appear  ridiculous,  and  a  fool  then,  you  may  do  it  now.  You  faid,  “  he  was  led 
through  the  members  of  his  own  court.”  What  you  mean  by  the  members  of  the  court, 

I  would  gladly  know.  You  enumerate  the  calamities  that  the  R.omans  underwent  by 
changing  their  kingdom  into  a  commcnweahh.  In  which  I  have  already  fhown  how 
grofly  you  give  yourfelf  the  lye.  What  was  it  you  faid  when  you  wrote  againft  the 
Jefuit  ?  You  demonftrated,  that  “  in  an  Ariftocracy,  or  a  popular  ftate,  there  could 
but  be  feditions  and  tumults,  whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for, 
but  certain  ruin  and  deftruction  And  dare  you  now  fay,  you  vain  corrupt  mortal,  that 
“  thofe  feditions  were  punifhments  inflicted  upon  them  for  banifhing  their  kings  ?”  For- 
footh,  becaufe  king  Charles  gave  you  a  hundred  Jacobuffes,  therefore  the  Romans  fhali 
be  punifhed  for  banifhing  their  kings.  But  “  they  that  killed  Julius  Caefar,  did  not 
prcfper  afterwards.”  I  confefs,  if  I  would  have  had  any  tyrant  (pared,  it  fhould  have 
been  him.  For  altho’  he  introduced  a  monarchical  government  into  a  free  ftate  by  force 
of  arms,  yet  perhaps  himfelf  deferved  a  kingdom  beft  ;  and  yet  I  conceive  that  none  of 
thofe  that  killed  him  can  be  faid  to  have  been  punifhed  for  fo  doing,  any  more  than 
Caius  Antonius,  Cicero’s  colleague,  for  deftroying  Catiline,  who  when  he  was  afterward 
condemned  for  other  crimes,  fays  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro  Flacco,  “  Catiline’s  fepulchre 
was  adorned  with  flowers.”  For  they  that  favoured  Catiline,  they  rejoiced  ;  they  gave 
out  then,  that  what  Catiline  did  was  juft,  to  encreafe  the  people’s  hatred  againft  thofe 
that  had  cut  him  off.  Thefe  are  artifices,  which  wicked  men  make  ufe  of,  to  deter  the 
beft  of  men  from  punifhing  tyrants,  and  flagitious  perfcns.  I  might  as  eafily  fay  the 
quite  contrary,  and  inftance  in  them  that  have  killed  tyrants,  and  profpered  afterwards  ; 
if  any  certain  inference  might  be  drawn  in  fuch  cafes  from  the  events  of  things.  You 
object  further,  “  that  the  Englifh  did  not  put  their  hereditary  king  to  death  in  like 
manner,  as  tyrants  ufe  to  be  flain,  but  as  robbers  and  traitors  are  executed.”  In  the  firft 
place  I  do  not,  nor  can  any  wife  man  underftand  what  a  crown’s  being  hereditary  fhould 
contribute  to  a  king’s  crimes  being  unpunifhable.  What  you  afcribe  go  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  the  Englifh,  proceeded  rather  from  their  clemency  and  moderation*  and  as  fuch, 
deferves  commendation  •,  who,  tho’  the  being  a  tyrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends  all 
forts  of  enormities,  fuch  as  robberies,  treafons,  and  rebellions  againft  the  whole  nation, 
yet  were  contented  to  infiidt  no  greater  punifnment  upon  him  for  being  fo,  than  they 
ufed  of  courfe  to  do  upon  any  common  highwayman,  or  ordinary  traitor.  You  hope 
M  fome  fuch  men  as  Harmodius  and  Thraflbulus  will  rife  up  amongft  us,  and  make  ex¬ 
piation  for  the  king’s  death,  by  fhedding  their  blood  that  were  the  authors  of  it.”  But 
you  will  run  mad  with  defpair,  and  be  detefted  by  all  good  men,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
wretched  life  of  yours,  by  hanging  your  felf,  before  you  fee  men  like  Harmodius  avenging 
the  blood  of  a  tyrant  upon  fuch  as  have  done  no  other  than  what  they  did  themfelves. 
That  you  will  come  to  fuch  an  end  is  moft  probable,  nor  can  any  other  be  expected  of  fo 
great  a  rogue  •,  but  the  ether  thing  is  an  utter  impofiibility.  You  mention  thirty  tyrants 
that  rebelled  in  Gallienus’s  time.  And  what  if  it  fall  out,  that  one  tyrant  happens  to 
oppofe  another,  muft  therefore  all  they  that  reflft  tyrants  be  accounted  fuch  themfelves  ? 
You  cannot  perftude  men  into  fuch  a  belief,  you  flave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  author 
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Trebellius  Pollio,  the  mod  inconfiderable  of  all  hiftorians  that  have  writ.  “  If  any  of 
the  emperors  were  declared  enemies  by  the  fenate,”  you  fay,  “  it  was  done  by  faflion,  but 
could  not  have  been  by  law.”  You  put  us  in  mind  what  it  was  that  made  emperors  at 
Hrft :  It  was  fa<5tion  and  violence,  and  to  fpeak  plainer,  it  was  the  madnefs  of  Antony, 
that  made  generals  at  firft  rebel  againft  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome  ;  there  was 
no  law,  no  right  for  their  fo  doing.  “  Galba,”  you  fay,  “  was  punifhcd  for  his  infurrection 
againft  Nero.”  Tell  us  likewife  how  Vefpafian  was  punifhcd  for  taking  up  arms  againft 
Vitellius.  “  There  was  as  much  difference,”  you  fay,  “  betwixt  Charles  and  Nero,  as  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  Englifh  butchers,  and  the  Roman  fenators  of  that  age.”  Defpicable  villain  ! 
by  whom  it  is  fcandalous  to  be  commended,  and  a  praife  to  be  evil  fpoken  of :  But  a 
few  periods  before,  difcourfing  of  this  very  thing,  you  faid,  “  that  the  Roman  fenate 
under  the  emperors,  was  in  effecft  but  .an  affembly  of  (laves  in  robes :”  And  here  you 
fay,  “  that  very  fenate  was  an  affembly  of  kings  which  if  it  be  allowed,  then  are  kings* 
according  to  your  own  opinion,  but  Haves  with  robes  on.  Kings  are  bleffed,  that  have 
fuch  a  fellow  as  you  to  write  in  their  praife,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  a  rafcal,  no 
bead  more  void  of  fenfe,  unlefs  this  one  may  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  you,  that  none 
ever  brayed  fo  learnedly.  You  make  the  parliament  of  England  more  like  to  Nero,  than, 
to  the  Roman  fenate.  This  itch  of  yours  of  making  filly  fimilitudes,  enforces  me  to 
rectify  you,  whether  I  will  or  no  :  And  I  will  let  you  fee  how  like  king  Charles  was  to 
Nero  ;  Nero,  you  fay,  “  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  through  with  a  fword.” 
But  Charles  murdered  both  his  prince,  and  his  father,  and  that  by  poifon.  For  to  omit 
other  evidences ;  he  that  would  not  fuffer  a  duke  that  was  accufed  for  it,  to  come  to  his 
trial,  muft  needs  have  been  guilty  of  it  himfelf.  Nero  flew  many  thoufands  of  chriftians ; 
but  Charles  flew  many  more.  There  were  thofe,  fays  Suetonius,  that  praifed  Nero 
after  he  was  dead,  that  longed  to  have  had  him  again,  “  that  hung  garlands  of  flowers, 
upon  his  fepulchre,”  and  gkve  out  that  they  would  never  profper  that  had  been  his  ene¬ 
mies.  And  fome  there  are  tranfported  with  the  like  phrenfy,  that  wifh  for  king  Charles 
again,  and  extol  him  to  the  higheft  degree  imaginable,  of  whom  you  a  knight  of  the 
halter  are  a  ringleader.  “  The  Englifh  foldiers  more  favage  than  their  own  maftiffs,. 
erefted  a  new  and  unheard-of  court  of  juftice.”  Obferve  this  ingenious  fymbol,  or 
adage  of  Salmafius,  which  he  has  now  repeated  fix  times  over,  “  more  favage  than 
their  own  maftiffs.”  Take  notice,  orators  and  fchool-m afters ;  pluck,  if  you  are  wife, 
this  elegant  flower,  which  Salmafius  is  fo  very  fond  of :  Commit  this  fiourifh  of  a  man, 
that  is  fo  much  a  roafter  of  words,  to  your  defks  for  fafe  cuftody,  left  it  be  loft.  Has 
your  rage  made  you  forget  words  to  that  degree,  that  like  a  cuckoo,  you  muft  needs 
fay  the  fame  thing  over  and  over  again  ?  What  ftrange  thing  has  befallen  you  ?  The  poet 
tells  us,  that  fpleen  and  rage  turned  Hecuba  into  a  dog  ;  and  it  has  turned  you,  the  lord 
of  St.  Lupus,  into  a  cuckoo.  Now  you  come  out  with  frefh  contradictions.  You  had 
faid  before,  pag.  113.  that  “  princes  were  not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither  coercive,  nor 
directory  ;  that  they  were  bound  by  no  law  at  all.”  Now  you  fay,  that  “  you  will  difcourfe 
by  and  by  of  the  difference  betwixt  fome  kings  and  others,  in  point  of  power-, 
fome  having  had  more,  fome  lefs.”  You  fay,  “  you  will  prove  that  kings  cannot  be 
judged,  nor  condemned  by  their  own  fubjedts,  by  amoft  folid  argument  j”  but  you  do  it  by 
a  very  filly  one,  audit  is  this :  You  fay,  “There  was  no  other  difference  than  that  be¬ 
twixt  the  judges,  and  the  kings  of  the  Je  ws ;  and  yet  the  reafon  why  the  Jews  required 
to  have  kings  over  them,  was  becaufe  they  were  weary  of  their  judges,  and  hated  their 
government.”  Do  you  think,  that,  becaufe  they  might  judge  and  condemn  their  judges, 
if  they  mifbehaved  themfelves  in  the  government,  they  therefore  hated  and  were  weary 
of  them,  and  would  be  under  kings,  whom  they  fhould  have  no  power  to  reftrain  and 
keep  within  bounds,  tho’  they  fhould  break  through  all  laws  ?  Who  but  you  ever  argued 
fo  childifhly  ?  So  that  they  defired  a  king  for  fome  other  reafon,  than  that  they  might 
have  a  mafter  over  them,  whofe  power  fhould  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  law ;  which 
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reafon,  what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  make  a  conjecture.  Whatever  it 
was,  both  God  and  his  prophets  tell  us,  it  was  no  piece  of  prudence  in  the  people  to  de- 
fire  a  king.  And  now  you  fall  foul  upon  your  Rabbins,  and  are  very  angry  with  them 
for  faying,  that  a  king  might  be  judged  and  condemned  to  undergo  ftripes ;  out  of  whofe 
writings  you  faid  before  you  had  proved  that  the  kings  of  the  Jews  could  not  be  judged. 
Wherein  you  confefs,  that  you  told  a  lye  when  you  faid  you  had  proved  any  fuch  thing  out 
of  their  writings.  Nay,  you  come  at  laft  to  forget  the  fubjectjyou  were  upon,  of  writing 
in  the  king’s  defence,  and  raife  little  impertinent  controverfies  about  Solomon’s  (fables, 
and  how  many  flails  he  had  for  his  horfes.  1'hen  of  a  jockey  you  become  a  ballad- 
finger  again,  or  rather,  as  I  faid  before,  a  raving  diftradted  cuckoo.  You  complain, 
that  in  thefe  latter  ages,  difcipline  has  been  more  remifs,  and  the  rule  lefs  obferved  and 
kept  up  to  ;  viz.  becaufe  one  tyrant  is  not  permitted,  without  a  check  from  the  law,  to 
let  loofe  the  reins  of  all  difcipline,  and  corrupt  all  mens  manners.  This  dodtrine,  you 
fay,  the  Brownifls  introduced  amongft  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  fo  that  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  and  all  the  moft  celebrated  orthodox  divines  are  Brownifls  in 
your  opinion.  The  Englifh  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  take  your  reproaches  ill,  becaufe  they 
hear  you  belching  out  the  fame  (landers  againft  the  mod  eminent  dodlors  of  the  Church, 
and  in  effedt  againft  the  whole  reformed  Church  itfelf. 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  FTER  having  difcourfed  upon  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  and  handled  both 
_  fo  untowardly,  that  you  have  got  nothing  by  the  bargain  but  a  deferved  reproach 
of  ignorance  and  knavery  •,  I  cannot  apprehend  what  you  can  have  farther  to  alledge  in 
defence  of  your  royal  caufe,  but  mere  trifles.  I  for  my  part,  hope  I  have  given  fatisfadlion 
already  to  all  good  and  learned  men,  and  done  this  noble  caufe  right,  fhould  I  break  off 
here  ;  yet  left  I  fhould  feem  to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of  arguing  and  ingenuity,  rather 
than  your  immoderate  impertinence,  and  tittle-tattle,  I’ll  follow  you  wherever  you  have 
a  mind  to  go  ;  but  with  fuch  brevity  as  fhall  make  it  appear,  that  after  having  per¬ 
formed  whatever  the  neceffary  defence  of  the  caufe  required,  if  not  what  the  dignity  of 
it  merited,  I  now  do  but  comply  with  fome  men’s  expectation,  if  not  their  curiofity. 
“  Now,”  fay  you,  “  I  fhall  alledge  other  and  greater  arguments.”  What !  greater  argu¬ 
ments  than  what  the  law  of  God  and  nature  afforded  ?  Help  Lucina  !  the  mountain  Sal- 
mafius  is  in  labour  !  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  got  a  fne-hufband.  Mortals  ex¬ 
pect  fome  extraordinary  birth.  “  If  he  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be  accufed 
before  any  other  power,  that  power  muft  of  necefflty  be  greater  than  that  of  the  king ; 
and  if  fo,  then  muft  that  power  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ought  to  have  the  name 
of  it :  For  a  kingly  power  is  thus  defined  ;  to  wit,  the  fupreme  power  in  the  (late  refiding  in 
a  Angle  perfon,  and  which  has  no  fuperior.”  O  ridiculous  birth  !  a  moufe  crept  out  of 
the  mountain  !  help  grammarians  1  one  of  your  number  is  in  danger  of  perifhing  !  the 
law  of  God  and  of  nature  are  fafe  •,  but  Salmafius’s  dictionary  is  undone.  Whit  if  I 
fhould  anfwer  you  thus  ?  That  words  ought  to  give  place  to  things  •,  that  we  having 
taken  away  kingly  government  itfelf,  do  not  think  ourfelves  concerned  about  its  name, 
and  definition  ;  let  others  look  to  that,  who  are  in  love  with  kings :  We  are  contented 
with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  ;  fuch  an  anfwer  would  be  good  enough  for  you.  But 
to  let  you  fee  that  I  deal  fairly  with  you  throughout,  I  will  anfwer  you,  not  only  from 
my  own,  but  from  the  opinion  of  very  wife  and  good  men,  who  have  thought  that 
the  name  and  power  of  a  king  are  very  confident  with  a  power  in  the  people  and  the 
law,  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king  himfelf.  In  the  firft  place  Lycurgus,  a  man  very  eminent 
for  wifdom,  defigning,  as  Plato  fays,  to  fecure  a  kingly  government  as  well  as  it  was 
poflible,  could  find  no  better  expedient  to  preferveit,  than  by  making  the  power  of  the 
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fenate,  and  of  the  Ephori,  that  is,  the  power  of  the  people,  fuperior  to  it.  Thefeus,  in 
Euripides,  king  of  Athens,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  for  he  to  his  great  honour  rcftored 
the  people  to  their  liberty,  and  advanced  the  power  of  the  people  above  that  of  the 
king,  and  yet  left  the  regal  power  in  that  city  to  his  poflcrity.  Whence  Euripides  in 
h'.s  play  called  the  “  Suppliants,”  introduces  him  fpeaking  on  this  manner  :  4 1  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  people  themfelves  into  the  throne,  having  freed  the  city  from  fiavery,  and 
admitted  the  people  to  a  (hare  in  the  government,  by  giving  them  an  equal  right  of 
fuffrage.’  And  in  another  place  to  the  herald  of  Thebes,  *  in  the  firft  place,’  fays  he,. 

‘  you  begin  your  fpeech,  friend,  with  a  thing  that  is  not  true,  in  fliling  me  a  monarch  : 
for  this  city  is  not  governed  by  a  fingle  perfon,  but  is  a  free  {late  j  the  people  reigns 
here.’  Thefe  were  his  words,  when  at  the  fame  time  he  was  both  called,  and  really 
was  king  there.  The  divine  Plato  likewife,  in  his  eighth  epiftle,  “  Lycurgus,”  fays  he, 
**  introduced  the  power  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  prefervative  of 
kingly  government,  which  by  this  means  has  honourably  flourifhed  for  fo  many  ages, 
becaufe  the  law  in  effiedl  was  made  king.  Now  the  law  cannot  be  king,  unlefs  there  be 
fome,  who,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion,  may  put  the  law  in  execution  againft  the  king. 
A  kingly  government  fo  bounded  and  limited,  he  himfelf  commends  to  the  Sicilians  : 
‘  Let  the  people  enjoy  their  liberty  under  a  kingly  government  •,  let  the  king  himfelf  be 
accountable ;  let  the  law  take  place  even  againft  kings  themfelves,  if  they  a£l  contrary  to 
law.’  Ariftotle  likewife,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics,  ‘  of  all  kingdoms,’  fays  he, 

‘  that' are  governed  by  laws,  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  feems  to  be  moft  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  fo.’  And  he  fays,  all  forms  of  kingly  governments  are  according  to  fettled  and 
eftablifhed  laws,  but  one,  which  he  calls  ira.^aun^a.,  or  Abfolute  Monarchy,  which  Ire 
does  not  mention  ever  to  have  obtained  in  any  nation.  So  that  Ariftotle  thought  fuch  a 
kingdom,  as  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  was,  to  be  and  deferve  the  name  of  a  kingdbm 
more  properly  than  any  other  ;  and  confequently  that  a  king,  tho’  fubordinate  to  his 
own  people,  was  neverthelefs  adlually  a  king,  and  properly  fo  called.  Now  fince  fo 
many  and  fo  great  authors  aflert  that  a  kingly  government  both  in  name  and  thing  may 
very  well  fubfift  even  where  the  people,  tho’  they  do  not  ordinarily  exercife  the  fupreme 
power,  yet  have  it  actually  refiding  in  them,  and  exercife  it  upon  occafion  ;  be  not  you> 
of  fo  mean  a  foul  as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  grammar,  and  the  confufion  of  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  words  to  that  degree,  as  to  betray  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate,  rather 
than  your  gloflary  fhould  not  hold  water.  And  know  for  the  future,  that  words  muft  be 
conformable  to  things,  not  things  to  words.  By  this  means  you’ll  have  more  wit,  and1 
not  run  on  in  infinitum,  which  now  you  are  afraid  of.  “  It  was  to  no  purpofe  then  for 
Seneca,’  you  fay,  ‘  to  deferibe  thofe  three  forms  of  government,  as  he  has  done.”  Let 
Seneca  do  a  thing  to  no  purpofe,  fo  we  enjoy  our  liberty.  And  if  I  miftake  us  not, 
we  are  other  fort  of  men  than  to  be  enflaved  by  Seneca’s  flowers.  And  yet  Seneca,  tho’ 
he  fays  that  the  fovereign  power  in  a  kingly  government  refides  in  a  fingle  perfon,  fays 
withal  that  “  the  power  is  the  people’s,”  and  by  them  committed  to  the  king  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole,  not  for  their  ruin  and  deftrudlion  •,  and  that  the  people  has  not  given 
him  a  propriety  in  it,  but  the  ufe  of  it.  “  Kings  at  this  rate,”  you  fay,  “  do  not  reign  by 
God  but  by  the  people.”  As  if  God  did  not  fo  over-rule  the  people,  that  they  fet  up  fuch 
kings,  as  it  pleafes  God.  Since  Juftinian  himfelf  openly  acknowledges,  that  the  Roman 
emperors  derived  their  authority  from  that' ‘‘ royal  law,  whereby  the  people  granted  to 
them  and  veiled  in  them  all  their  own  power  and  authority.”  But  how  oft  fhall  we 
repeat  thefe  things  over  and  over  again  ?  Then  you  take  upon  you  to  intermeddle  with 
the  conftitution  of  our  government,  in  which  you  are  no  way  concerned,  who  are  both 
a  ftranger  and  a  foreigner;  but  it  fhows  your  faucinefs,  and  want  of  good  manners. 
Come  then,  let  us  hear  your  folcecifms,dike  a  bufy  coxcomb  as  you  are.  You  tell  us,  but  it 
is  in  falfe  Latin,  “  that  what  thofe  defperadoes  fay,  is  only  to  deceive  the  people.”  You 
rafeal .!  v/as  it  not  for  this  that  you  a  renegado  grammarian,  were  fo  forward  to  inter¬ 
meddle 
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meddle  with  the  affairs  of  our  government,  that  you  might  introduce  your  foloecifms  and 
barbarifms  amongft  us  ?  But  fay,  how  have  we  deceived  the  people  ?  “  The  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  they  have  fet  up,  is  not  popular,  but  military.”  This  is  what  that  herd, 
of  fugitives  and  vagabonds  hired  you  to  write.  So  that  1  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf  to 
anfwer  you,  who  bleat  what  you  know  nothing  of,  but  Til  anfwer  them  that  hired  you. 
“  Who  excluded  the  lords  from  parliament,  was  it  the  people?”  Ay,  it  was  the  people  ; 
and  in  fo  doing  they  threw  an  intolerable  yoke  of  flavery  from  off  their  necks.  Thofe  very 
foldiers,  who  you  fay  did  it,  were  not  foreigners,  but  our  own  countrymen,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  people  ;  and  they  did  it  with  the  confent,  and  at  the  defire  of  almoft  all  the 
reft  of  the  people,  and  not  without  the  authority  of  the  parliament  neither.  “  Was  it 
the  people  that  cut  off  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  forcing  fome  away  ?  &c.”  Yes, 

I  fay,  it  was  the  people.  For  whatever  the  better  and  founder  part  of  the  fenate  did,  in 
which  the  true  power  of  the  people  refided,  why  may  not  the  people  be  faid  to  have 
done  it  ?  What  if  the  greater  part  of  the  fenate  fhould  chufe  to  be  flaves,  or  to  expofe  the 
government  to  fale,  ought  not  the  leffer  number  to  interpofe,  and  endeavour  to  retain  their 
liberty,  if  it  be  in  their  power  ?  “  But  the  officers  of  the  army  and  their  foldiers  did  it.” 
And  we  are  beholden  to  thofe  officers  for  not  being  wanting  to  the  ftate,  but  repelling  the 
tumultuary  violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  London,  who,  like  that  rabble  that 
appeared  for  Clodius,  had  but  a  little  before  befet  the  very  parliament-houfe  ?  Do  you  there¬ 
fore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to  whom  it  properly  and  originally  belongs,  to  take 
care  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  a  military  power  ?  But  it  is  no 
wonder  that  thofe  traitors  that  have  didfated  thefe  paffages  to  you,  fhould  talk  at  that 
rate  ;  fo  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his  adherents  ufed  to  call  the  fenate  of  Rome, 
when  they  armed  themfelves  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  camp  of  Pompey. 
And  now  I  am  glad  to  underhand  that  they  of  your  party  envy  Cromwell,  that  moil  va¬ 
liant  general  of  our  army,  for  undertaking  that  expedition  in  Ireland,  (fo  acceptable  to 
Almighty  God)  furrounded  with  a  joyful  crowd  of  his  friends,  and  profecuted  with  the 
well-wifhes  of  the  people,  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  men  :  For  I  queftion  not  but  at 
the  news  of  his  many  victories  there,  they  are  by  this  time  burft  with  fpleen.  I  pafs 
by  many  of  your  impertinencies  concerning  the  Roman  Soldiers.  What  follows  is  moft 
notorioufly  falfe  :  “  The  power  of  the  people,”  fay  you,  “  ceafes  where  there  is  a  king.” 
By  what  law  or  right  is  that  ?  Since  it  is  known  that  almoft  all  kings,  of  what  nations 
foever,  received  their  authority  from  the  people  upon  certain  conditions  •,  which  if  the 
king  do  not  perform,  I  wifh  you  would  inform  us,  why  that  power,  which  was  but  a 
truft,  fhould  not  return  to  the  people,  as  well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  conful,  or  any 
other  magiftrate.  For  when  you  tell  us,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  the  public  fafety,  you 
do  but  trifle  with  us ;  for  the  fafety  of  the  public  is  equally  concerned,  whether  it  be 
from  a  King,  or  from  a  Senate,  or  from  a  Triumvirate,  that  the  power  wherewith  they 
were  entrufted,  reverts  to  the  people,  upon  their  abufe  of  it ;  and  yet  you  yourfelf  grant 
that  it  may  fo  revert  from  all  forts  of  magiftrates,  a  king  only  excepted.  Certainly,  if  no 
people  in  their  right  wits  ever  committed  the  government  either  to  a  king,  or  other  ma¬ 
giftrates,  for  any  other  purpole  than  for  the  common  good  of  them  all,  there  can  be 
no  reafon  why,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  them  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it 
back  again  from  a  king,  as  from  other  governors ;  nay,  and  it  may  with  far 
greater  eafe  be  taken  from  one,  than  from  many.  And  to  inveft  any  mortal  creature 
with  a  power  over  themfelves,  on  any  other  terms  than  upon  truft,  were  extreme  mad- 
nefs ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  any  people  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  who  had  freedom 
of  will,  were  ever  fo  miferably  filly,  as  either  to  part  with  the  power  for  ever,  and  to 
all  purpofes,  or  to  revoke  it  from  thofe  whom  they  had  entrufted  with  it,  but  upon 
moft  urgent  and  weighty  reafons.  If  diffenfons,  if  civil  wars,  are  occafioned  thereby, 
there  cannot  any  right  accrue  from  thence  to  the  king,  to  retain  that  power  by  force  or 
arms,  which  the  people  challenge  from  him  as  their  own.  Whence  it  follows,  that  what 
you  fay,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  “  governors  are  not  likely  to  be  changed,”  is  true 
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with  refpecft  to  the  people’s  prudence,  not  the  king’s  right ;  but  that  therefore  they 
ought  never  to  be  changed,  upon  no  occafion  whatfoever,  that  does  not  follow  by  no 
means ;  nor  have  you  hitherto  alledged  any  thing,  or  made  appear  any  right  of  kings 
to  the  contrary,  but  that  all  the  people  concurring,  they  may  lawfully  be  dcpofcd,  when 
unfit  for  government ;  provided  it  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been  often  done  in  your 
own  country  of  France,  without  any  tumults  or  civil  wars.  Since  therefore  the  fafety 
of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  a  tyrant,  is  the  fupreme  law  •,  and  confequcntly  ought  to 
be  alledged  on  the  people’s  behalf  againft  a  tyrant,  and  not  for  him  againft  them  :  you 
that  go  about  to  pervert  fo  facred  and  fo  glorious  a  law,  with  your  fallacies  and  jug- 
glings -,  you  who  would  have  this  fupreme  law,  and  which  of  all  others  is  moft  beneficial 
to  mankind,  to  ferve  only  for  the  impunity  of  tyrants-,  let  me  tell  you  (fince  you  cali 
us  Englifhmen  fo  often  infpired,  and  Enthufiafts,  and  Prophets)  let  me,  I  fay,  be  fo  far  a 
prophet,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man  hangs  over  your  head  for  fo  hor¬ 
rid  a  crime-,  although  your  fubjefting  all  mankind  to  tyranny,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  which  in 
effedt  is  no  better  than  condemning  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts,  is  in  itfelf  part  of  its 
own  vengeance  and  whitherfoever  you  fly,  and  wherefoever  you  wander,  will  firfl:  or  laft 
purfue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you,  and  caufe  you  to  rave  worfe  than  you  do  at  pre- 
fent.  I  come  now  to  your  fecond  argument,  which  is  not  unlike  the  firfl; :  If  the  people 
may  refume  their  liberty,  “  there  would  be  no  difference,”  fay  you,  “  betwixt  a  popular 
ftate  and  a  kingdom  ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one  man  rules,  and  in  a  popular  ftate 
many.”  And  what  if  that  were  true  -,  would  the  ftate  have  any  prejudice  by  it  ?  But 
you  yourfelf  tell  us  of  other  differences  that  would  be  notwithftanding ;  to  wit,  of 
“  Time  and  Succefiion  ;  for  in  popular  ftates,  the  magiftrates  are  generally  chofen 
yearly  whereas  kings,  if  they  behave  themfelves  well,  are  perpetual*,  and  in  moft  king¬ 
doms  there  is  a  fucceflion  in  the  fame  family.  But  let  them  differ  from  one  another, 
or  not  differ,  I  regard  not  thofe  petty  things  :  In  this  they  agree,  that  when  the  public 
good  requires  it,  the  people  may,  without  doing  injury  to  any, refume  that  power  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fafety,  which  they  committed  to  another  for  that  end  and  purpofe.  “  But  according 
to  the  royal  law,  by  the  Romans  fo  called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  inftitutes,  the 
people  of  Rome  granted  all  their  power  and  authority  to  the  prince.”  They  did  fo  by 
compulfion  -,  the  emperor  being  willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the  authority  of  a  law. 
But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  before ;  and  their  own  lawyers,  commenting  upon  this  place 
in  the  inftitutes,  confefs  as  much.  So  that  we  make  no  queftion  but  the  people  may 
revoke  what  they  were  forced  to  grant,  and  granted  againft  their  wills.  But  moft  ratio¬ 
nal  it  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the  people  of  Rome  transferred  no  other  power  to  the  prince, 
than  they  had  before  granted  to  their  own  magiftrates  -,  and  that  was  a  power  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  a  revocable,  not  an  abfurd,  tyrannical  power.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  emperors  affumed  the  confular  dignity,  and  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  -,  but 
after  Julius  Qefar,  not  one  of  them  pretended  to  the  didlatorfhip  :  In  the  Circus  Maxi¬ 
mus  they  ufed  to  adore  the  people,  as  I  have  faid  already  out  of  Tacitus  and  Claudian. 
But  “  as  heretofore  many  private  perfons  have  fold  themfelves  into  flavery,  fo  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  may.”  Thou  goal-bird  of  a  knight,  thou  day-fpirit,  thou  everlafting  fcandal  to 
thy  native  country  !  The  moft  defpicable  flaves  in  the  world  ought  to  abhor  and  fpit 
upon  fuch  a  fadlor  for  flavery,  fuch  a  public  pander  as  thou  art.  Certainly  if  people  had 
fo  enflaved  themfelves  to  kings,  then  might  kings  turn  them  over  to  other  mafters,  or 
fell  them  for  money,  and  yet  we  know  that  kings  cannot  fo  much  as  alienate  the  de- 
mefnes  of  the  crown  :  And  fhall  he,  that  has  but  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  that  be¬ 
long  to  it,  as  an  ufufrudtuary,  and  thofe  given  him  by  the  people,  can  he  be  faid  to  have, 
as  it  wefe,  purchafed  the  people,  and  made  them  his  propriety  ?  Though  you  were 
bored  through  both  ears,  and  went  barefoot,  you  would  not  be  fo  vile  and  defpicable,  fo 
much  more  contemptible  than  all  flaves,  as  the  broaching  fuch  a  fcandalous  dodlrine  as 
this  makes  you.  But  go  on,  and  punifh  yourfelf  for  your  rogueries  as  now  you  do, 
though  againft  your  will.  You  frame  a  long  difcourfe  of  the  law  of  war ;  which  is  no- 
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thing  to  the  purpofe  in  this  place  :  For  neither  did  Charles  conquer  us  ;  and  for  his  an- 
cedors,  if  it  were  never  fo  much  granted  that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  renounced 
their  title  as  conquerors.  And  certain  it  is,  That  we  were  never  fo  conquered,  but  that 
as  we  fwore  allegiance  to  them,  fo  they  fwore  to  maintain  our  laws,  and  govern  by  them  : 
Which  laws,  when  Charles  had  notorioully  violated,  taken  in  what  capacity  you  will, 
as  one  who  had  formerly  been  a  conqueror  or  was  now  a  perjured  king,  we  fubdued 
him  by  force,  he  himfeif  having  begun  with  us  firfL  And  according  to  your  own  opi¬ 
nion,  “  Whatever  is  acquired  by  war,  becomes  his  property  that  acquired  it.”  So  that 
how  full  foever  you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  foever  a  babbler,  whatever  you  prate, 
how  great  a  noiie  foever  you  make,  what  quotations  foever  out  of  the  Rabbins,  though 
you  make  yourfelf  never  fo  hoarfe,  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  allure  yourfelf,  That  no¬ 
thing  of  it  makes  for  the  king,  he  being  now  conquered,  but  all  for  us,  who  by  God’s 
affidance  are  conquerors. 


CHAP.  VII. 


TO  avoid  two  very  great  inconveniencies,  and,  confidering  your  own  weight,  very 
weighty  ones  indeed,  you  denied  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  people’s  power ' 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king ;  for  if  that  fhould  be  granted,  kings  mud  provide 
themfelves  of  fome  other  name,  becaufe  the  people  would  indeed  be  king,  and  fome  divi¬ 
sions  in  your  fydem  of  politics  would  be  confounded  :  the  fird  of  which  inconve¬ 
niences  would  thwart  with  your  dictionary,  and  the  latter  overthrow  your  politics. 
To  thefe  I  have  given  fuch  an  anfwer  as  fhows,  that  though  our  own  fafety  and  liberty 
were  the  principal  things  I  aimed  the  prefervation  of,  yet  withal,  I  had  fome  confidera- 
tion  of  falving  your  dictionary,  and  your  politics.  “  Now,”  fay  you,  “  I  will  prove  by 
other  arguments.  That  a  king  cannot  be  judged  by  his  own  fubjefts  ;  of  which  argu¬ 
ments  this  lhall  be  the  greateft  and  mod  convincing,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his 
kingdom.”  What  ?  Can  a  king  have  no  peer  in  his  kingdom  ?  What  then  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  thofe  twelve  ancient  peers  of  the  kings  of  France  ?  Are  they  fables  and  trifles  ? 
Are  they  called  fo  in  vain,  and  in  mock  only  ?  Flave  a  care  how  you  affront  thofe  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  that  kingdom  :  Who  if  they  are  not  the  king’s  peers,  as  they  are  called, 

I  am  afraid  your  dictionary,  which  is  the  only  thing  you  are  concerned  for,  will  be 
found  more  faulty  in  France,  than  in  England.  But  go  to,  let’s  hear  your  demondra- 
tion,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in  his  own  kingdom.  “  Becaufe,”  fay  you,  “  the  people  of 
Rome,  when  they  had  banifhed  their  king,  appointed  not  one,  but  two  confuls;  and  the 
reafon  was.  That  if  one  of  them  fhould  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  his  collegue  might  be  a 
check  to  him.”  There  could  hardly  have  been  devifed  any  thing  more  filly  :  How  came 
it  to  pafs  then,  that  but  one  of  the  confuls  had  the  bundles  of  rods  carried  before  him, 
and  not  both,  if  two  were  appointed,  that  each  might  have  a  power  over  the  other  ? 
And  what  if  both  had  confpired  againd  the  commonwealth  ?  Would  not  the  cafe  then 
be  the  very  fame  that  it  would  have  been,  if  one  conful  only  had  been  appointed  with¬ 
out  a  collegue  ?  But  we  know  very  well,  that  both  confuls,  and  all  other  magidrates 
were  bound  to  obey  the  fenate,  whenever  the  fenate  and  the  people  faw,  that  the  intered 
of  the  commonwealth  fo  required.  We  have  a  famous  indance  of  that  in  the  Decem¬ 
virs,  who  though  they  were  inveded  with  the  power  of  confuls,  and  were  the  chief  ma¬ 
gidrates,  yet  the  authority  of  the  fenate  reduced  them  all,  though  they  druggled  to  re¬ 
tain  their  government.  Nay,  we  read  that  fome  confuls  before  they  were  out  of  office, 
have  been  declared  enemies,  and  arms  been  taken  up  againd  them  ;  for  in  thofe  days 
no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a  conful,  who  acted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  waged  a- 
gaind  Antony,  though  a  conful,  by  authority  of  the  fenate  •,  in  which  being  worded, 
he  would  have  been  put  to  death,  but  that  O&avius,  affecting  the  empire,  fided  with . 
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him  to  fubvert  the  commonwealth.  Now  whereas  you  fay,  “  I  hat  it  is  a  property 
peculiar  to  kingly  majefty,  that  the  power  refides  in  a  Tingle  perfon  ;  that  is  but  a  loofe 
expreffion,  like  the  reft  of  what  you  fay,  and  is  contradicted  by  yourfelt  a  little  after: 
“  For  the  Hebrew  judges,”  you  fay,  “  ruled  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  there  was  but 
one  of  them  at  a  time  :  The  fcripture  alfo  calls  them  kings ;  and  yet  they  were  account¬ 
able  to  the  great  council.”  Thus  we  fee,  that  an  itch  of  vain -glory,  in  being  thought  to 
have  faid  all  that  can  be  faid,  makes  you  hardly  fay  any  thing  but  contradictions.  Then 
I  afk,  what  kind  of  government  that  was  in  the  Roman  empire,  when  fometimes  tv/o, 
fometimes  three  emperors,  reigned  all  at  once  ?  Do  you  reckon  them  to  have  been  empe¬ 
rors,  that  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  Ariftocracy,  or  a  Triumvirate  ?  Or  will  you  deny,  that 
the  Roman  empire  under  Antoninus  and  Verus,  under  Dioclefian  and  Maximian,  under 
Conftantine  and  Licinius,  was  ftill  but  one  entire  empire  ?  If  thefe  princes  were  not 
kings,  your  three  forms  of  government  will  hardly  hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is  not 
an  eflential  property  of  a  kingly  government,  to  refide  in  a  Angle  perfon.  tc  If  one  ot 
thefe  offend,”  fay  you,  “  then  may  the  other  refer  the  matter  to  the  fenate,  or  the  peo¬ 
ple,  where  he  may  be  accufed  and  condemned.”  And  does  not  the  fenate  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  then  judge,  when  the  matter  is  fo  referred  to  them  ?  So  that  if  you  will  give  any 
credit  to  yourfelf,  there  needs  not  one  collegue  to  judge  another.  Such  a  miferable  advo¬ 
cate  as  you,  if  you  were  not  fo  wretched  a  fellow  as  you  are,  would  deferve  companion; 
you  lie  every  way  fo  open  to  blows,  that  if  one  were  minded  for  fport’s-fake  to  make  a 
pafs  at  any  part  of  you,  he  could  hardly  mifs,  let  him  aim  where  he  would.  “  It  is  ridi¬ 
culous,”  fay  you,  “  to  imagine.  That  a  king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  condemn  himfelf.” 
But  I  can  tell  you  of  an  emperor,  that  was  no  ridiculous  perfon,  but  an  excellent  prince, 
and  that  was  Trajan,  who  when  he  delivered  a  dagger  to  a  certain  Roman  magiftrate, 
as  the  cuftom  was,  that  being  the  badge  of  his  office,  frequently  thus  admoniftted  him, 
‘  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it  for  me,  if  I  do  as  I  ought  *,  if  otherwife,  againft  me  :  for 
mifearriages  in  the  fupreme  magiftrate  are  lefs  excufable.’  This  Dion  and  Aurelius  Vic¬ 
tor  fay  of  him  :  You  fee  here,  that  a  worthy  emperor  appointed  one  to  judge  himfelf, 
though  he  did  not  make  him  equal.  Tiberius  perhaps  might  have  faid  as  much  out  of 
vanity  and  hypocrify ;  but  it  is  almoft  a  crime  to  imagine  that  fo  good  and  virtuous  a 
prince  as  Trajan,  did  not  really  fpeak  as  he  thought,  and  according  to  what  he  appre¬ 
hended  right  and  juft.  How  much  more  reafonable  was  it  that  though  he  were  fuperior 
to  the  fenate  in  power,  and  might  if  he  would,  have  refufed  to  yield  them  any  obedience, 
yet  he  actually  did  obey  them,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  ought  to  do,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  right  in  die  government  to  be  fuperior  to  his  own  ?  For  fo  Pliny  tells  us 
in  his  Panegyric,  ‘  The  fenate  both  defired  and  commanded  you  to  be  conful  a  fourth 
time;  you  may  know  by  the  obedience  you  pay  them,  that  this  is  no  word  of  flattery, 
but  of  power.’  And  a  little  after,  4  This  is  the  deflgn  you  aim  at,  to  reftore  our  loft 
liberty.’  And  Trajan  was  not  of  that  mind  alone  ;  the  fenate  thought  fo  too,  and  were 
.of  opinion,  That  their  authority  was  indeed  fupreme  :  For  they  that  could  command 
their  emperor,  might  judge  him.  So  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  Caffius  go¬ 
vernor  oi  Syria  endeavoured  to  get  the  empire  from  him,  referred  himfelf  either  to  the 
fenate,  or  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  lay  down  the  government, 
if  they  would  have  it  fo.  Now  how  fliould  a  man  determine  of  the  right  of  kings  better, 
and  more  truly,  than  out  of  the  very  mouths  of  the  beft  of  kings  ?  Indeed  every  good 
king  accounts  either  the  fenate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but  fuperior  to  himfelf  by 
the  law  of  nature.  But  a  tyrant  being  by  nature  inferior  to  all  men,  every  one  that  is 
ftronger  than  he,  ought  to  be  accounted  not  only  his  equal,  but  fuperior  :  For  as  hereto^ 
fore  nature  taught  men  from  force  and  violence  to  betake  themfelves  to  laws ;  fo  when¬ 
ever  the  laws  are  fet  at  naught,  the  fame  didate  of  nature  muft  neceffarily  prompt  us  to 
Be  take  ourfelves  to  force  again.  ‘  To  be  of  this  opinion,’  fays  ‘  Cicero  pro  Seftio,’  is*a 
fign  of  wifdom  ;  to  put  it  in  practice,  argues  courage  and  refolution  ;  and  to-do  both,  is  the 
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effect  of  virtue  m  its  perfection.’  Let  this  {land  then  as  a  fettled  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature, 
never  to  be  fhaken  by  any  artifices  of  flatterers.  That  the  fenate,  or  the  people,  are  fupe 
rior  to  kings,  be  they  good  or  bad  :  which  is  but  what  you  yourfelf  do  in  effect  confefs, 
when  you  tell  us,  That  the  authority  of  kings  was  derived  from  the  people.  For  that 
poiver  which  they  transferred  to  princes,  doth  yet  naturally,  or,  as  I  may  fay,  virtually 
refide  in  themfelves  notwithftanding :  for  fo  natural  caufes  that  produce  any  effect  by 
a  certain  eminency  of  operation,  do  always  retain  more  of  their  own  virtue  and  energy 
than  they  impart  •,  nor  do  they  by  communicating  to  others,  exhauft  themfelves.  You 
fee,  the  cloler  we  keep  to  nature,  the  more  evidently  does  the  people’s  power  appear  to 
be  above  that  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  llkewife  certain,  That  the  people  do  not  freely, 
and  of  choice,  fettle  the  government  in  the  king  abfolutely,  fo  as  to  give  him  a  propriety 
in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  fo  •,  but  only  for  the  public  fafety  and  liberty,  which,  when 
the  king  ceafes  to  take  care  of,  then  the  people  in  effiefl  have  given  him  nothing  at  all  r 
for  nature  fays,  the  people  gave  it  him  to  a  particular  end  and  purpofe  ;  which  end,  if 
neither  nature,  nor  the  people  can  attain,  the  people’s  gift  becomes  no  more  valid,  than 
any  other  void  covenant  or  agreement.  Thefe  reafons  prove  very  fully.  That  the  people 
are  fuperior  to  the  king  ;  and  fo  your  “  greateft  and  moil  convincing  argument.  That  a 
king  cannot  be  judged  by  his  people,  becaufe  he  has  no  peer  in  his  kingdom,  nor  any  fu¬ 
perior,  falls  to  the  ground.  For  you  take  that  for  granted,  which  we  by  no  means  allow.  “  In 
a  popular  ftate,”  fay  you,  “  the  magiftrates  being  appointed  by  the  people,  may  likewife  be 
punifhed  for  thur  crimes  by  thepeople:  in  an  ariftocracy  the  fenators  maybe  punifhed  by  their 
Collegues  :  but  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  proceed  criminally  againfl:  a  king  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  make  him  plead  for  his  life.”  What  can  you  conclude  from  hence,  but 
that  they  who  fet  up  kings  over  them,  are  the  moil  miferable  and  moft  filly  people  in  the 
world  ?  But,  I  pray,  what  is  the  reafon  why  the  people  may  not  puniffi  a  king  that  be¬ 
comes  ajnalefadtor,  as  well  as  they  may  popular  magiftrates  and  fenators  in  an  ariftocracy  r 
Do  you  think  that  all  they  who  live  under  a  kingly  government,  were  fo  ftrangely  in  love 
with  flavery,  as  when  they  might  be  free,  to  chufe  vafiaiage,  and  to  put  themfelves  all 
and  intirely  under  the  dominion  of  one  man,  who  often  happens  to  be  an  ill  man,  and 
often  a  fool,  fo  as  whatever  caufe  might  be,  to  leave  themfelves  no  refuge  in,  no  relief 
from  the  laws  nor  the  dictates  of  nature,  againfl;  the  tyranny  of  a  moft  outragious  mafter, 
when  fuch  a  one  happens  ?  Why  do  they  then  tender  conditions  to  their  kings,  when  they 
firft  enter  upon  their  government,  and  preferibe  laws  lor  them  to  govern  by  ?'  Do  they' 
do'  this  -to  be  trampled  upon  the  more,  and  be  the  more  laughed  to  fcorn  ?  Can- it  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  a  whole  people  would  ever  fo  vilify  themfelves,  depart  from  their  own  intereft 
to  that  degree,  be  fo  wanting  to  themfelves,  as  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and 
he  very  often  the  moft  vain  perfon  of  them  all  ?  To  what  end  do  they  require  an  oath  of 
their  kings,  not  to  aft  any  thing  contrary  to  lav/  ?  We  muft  fuppofe  them  to  do  this,  that 
(poor  creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their  forrow.  That  kings  only  may  commit  perjury 
with  impunity.  This  is  what  your  own  wicked  conclufions  hold  forth.  “  If  a  king 
that  is  eleffted,  promife  any  thing  to  his  people  upon  oath,  which,  if  he  would  not  have 
fworn  to,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  chafe  him,  yet  if  he  refufe  to  perform  that  pro¬ 
mife,  he  falls  not  under  the  people’s  cenfure.  Nay,  though  he  fwear  to  his  fubjefls  at  his 
eleCtion,  That  he  will  adminifter  juftice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  if  he  donot,  they  fball  be  difcharged  of  their  allegiance,  and"  himfelf  ipfo  facto 
ceafe  to  be  their  king,  yet  if  he  break  this  oath,  it  is  God  and  not  man  that  muft  require 
it  of  him.”  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  lines,  not  for  their  elegance,  for  they  are  barbaroufly 
exprened  ;  nor  becaufe  I  think  there  needs  any  anfwer  to  them,  for  they  anfwer  them- 
felves,  they  explode  and  damn  themfelves  by  their  notorious  falfhood  and  loathfomnefs : 
bet  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  tokings  for  your  great  merits;  that  among  fo  many  places 
as  there  are  at  court,  they  may  put  you  into  feme  preferment  or  office  that  may  be  fit  for 
you.  Some  are  princes  fecretaries,  feme  their  cupbearers,  feme  mailers  of  the  revels:  I 
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think  you  had  beft  be  mafter  of  the  perjuries  to  fome  of  them.  You  fhall  not  be  mafter 
of  the  ceremonies,  you  are  too  much  a  clown  for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and  perfidiouf- 
nefs  fhall  be  under  your  care.  But  that  men  may  fee  that  you  arc  both  a  fool  and  a  knave 
to  the  higheft  degree,  let  us  confider  thefe  lad  aflertions  of  yours  a  little  more  narrowly  ; 
1,1  A  king,”  fay  you,  “  though  he  fwear  to  his  fubjedts  at  his  election,  that  he  will  govern 
according  to  law,”  and  that  if  he  do  not,  “  they  fhall  be  difeharged  of  their  allegiance, 
andhehimfelf  ipfo  fadto  ceafe  to  be  their  king:  yet  can  he  not  be  depofed  or  punifhed 
by  them.”  Why  not  a  king,  I  pray,  as  well  as  popular  magiftrates  ?  becaufe  in  a  popular 
date,  the  people  do  not  transfer  all  their  power  to  the  magidrates.  And  do  they  in  the 
cafe  that  you  have  put,  ved  it  all  in  the  king,  when  they  place  him  in  the  government 
upon  thofe  terms  eypredy,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  ufes  it  well  ?  Therefore  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  king  fworn  to  obferve  the  laws,  if  he  tranfgrefs  them,  may  be  punifhed  and 
depofed,  as  well  as  popular  magidrates.  So  that  you  can  make  no  more  ufe  of  that  in¬ 
vincible  argument  of  the  people’s  transferring  all  their  right  and  power  to  the  prince  ;  you 
yourfelf  have  battered  it  down  with  your  own  engines.  Hear  now  another  mod  power¬ 
ful  and  invincible  argument  of  his,  why  fubjecds  cannot  judge  their  kings,  tc  becaufe  he 
is  bound  by  no  law,  being  himfelf  the  foie  lawgiver.”  Which  having  been  proved  already 
to  be  mod  falfe,  this  great  reafon  comes  to  nothing,  as  well  as  the  former.  But^the  rea- 
fon  why  princes  have  but  feldom  been  proceeded  againd  for  perfonal  and  private  crimes, 
as  whoredom,  and  adultery,  and  the  like,  is  not  becaufe  they  could  not  judly  be  punifhed 
even  for  fuch,  but  led  the  people  fhould  receive  more  prejudice  through  didurbances  that 
might  be  occafioned  by  the  king’s  death,  and  the  change  of  affairs,  than  they  would  be 
profited  by  the  punifhment  of  one  man  or  two.  But  when  they  begin  to  be  univerfally  in¬ 
jurious  and  infufferable,  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  all  nations,  that  then,  being 
tyrants,  it  is  lawful  to  put  them  to  death  any  how,  condemned  or  uncondemned.  Hence 
Cicero,  in  his  Second  Philippic,  fays  thus  of  thofe  that  killed  Csefar,  ‘  They  were  the  firft 
that  ran  through  with  their  fwords,  not  a  man  who  affedted  to  be  king,  but  who  was  ac¬ 
tually  f  tried  in  the  government ;  which,  as  it  was  a  worthy  and  godlike  aeflion,  fo  it  is 
fet  before  us  for  our  imitation.’  How  unlike  are  you  to  him  !  “  Murder,  adultery,  in¬ 
juries,  ere  not  regal  and  public,  but  private  and  perfonal  crimes.”  Well  faid,  parafite  ! 
you  have  obliged  all  pimps  and  profligates  in  courts  by  this  expreffion.  How  ingenioufly 
do  you  a<d,  both  the  parafite,  and  the  pimp,  with  the  fame  breath  ?  “  A  king  that  is  an 
adulterer,  or  a  murderer,  may  yet  govern  well,  and  confequently  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
death,  becaufe,  together  with  his  life,  he  muft  lofe  his  kingdom  j  and  it  was  never  yet 
allowed  by  God’s  laws,  or  man’s,  that  for  one  and  the  fame  crime,  a  man  was  to  be  pu¬ 
nifhed  twice.”  Infamous  foul-mouth  wretch  !  By  the  fame  reafon  the  magiftrates  in  a  po¬ 
pular  ftate,  or  in  an  Ariftocracy,  ought  never  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear  of  double  pu¬ 
nifhment  ;  no  judge,  no  fenator  muft  die,  for  they  muft  lofe  their  magiftracy  too,  as 
well  as  their  lives.  As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all  power  out  of  the  people’s  hands, 
and  veft  it  in  the  king,  fo  you  would  all  majefty  too  :  A  delegated  tranflatitious  ma- 
jefty  we  allow,  but  that  majefty  does  chiefly  and  primarily  refide  in  him,  you  can  no  more 
prove,  than  you  can,  that  power  and  authority  does..  A  king,”  you  fay,  cannot  com¬ 
mit  treafon  againft  his  people,  but  a  people  may  againft  their  king.”  And  yet  a  king  is 
what  he  is  for  the  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.  Hence  I  infer,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  muft  needs  have  greater  power  than  the  k  ng. 
This  you  deny,  and  begin  tocaft  up  accounts.  He  is  of  greater  power  than  any  one,  than 
any  two,  than  any  three,  than  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than  any  thoufand,  than  any 
ten  thoufand  Be  it  fo,  “■  he  is  of  more  power  than  half  the  people.”  I  will  not  deny 
that  neither  •,  “  Add  now  half  of  the  other  half,  will  he  not  have  more  power  than  all 
thofe  ?”  Not  at  all.  Go  on,  why  do  you  take  away  the  board  ?  Do  you  not  underftand 
progreffion  in  arithmetic  ?  He  begins  to  reckon  after  another  manner.  “  Has  not  the 
king,  and  the  nobility  together,  more  power  ?”  No,  Mr.  Channeling,  I  deny  that  too. 
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Ifby  the  nobility,  whom  you  {tile  Optimates,  you  mean  the  peers  only;  for  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  that  amongft  the  whole  number  of  them,  there  may  not  be  one  man  deferving  that 
appellation  :  for  it  often  falls  out,  that  there  are  better  and  wifer  men  than  they  amongft 
the  commons,  whom  in  conjunction  with  the  greater,  or  the  better  part  of  the  people,  I 
Ihould  not  fcruple  to  call  by  the  name  of,  and  take  them  for  all  the  people.  “  But  if 
the  king  is  not  luperior  in  power  to  all  the  people  together,  he  is  then  a  king  but  of  Angle 
perfons,  he  is  not  the  king  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.”  You  fay  well,  no  more  he 
is,  unlefs  they  are  content  he  fhould  be  fo.  Now,  ballance  your  accounts,  and  you  will  find 
chat  by  mifcafting,  you'have  loft  your  principal.  “  The  Englilh  fay,  that  the  right  of  majefty 
originally  and  principally  refides  in  the  people;  which  principle  would  introduce  a  confu- 
fion  of  all  ftates.”  What,  of  an  Ariftocracy  and  Democracy  ?  But  let  that  pafs.  What 
it  it  Ihould  overthrow  aGynaeocracy  too?  (i.  e.  a  government  of  one  or  more  women)  under 
which  ftate,  or  form  of  government,  they  fay,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  beaten  at  home  ; 
would  not  the  Englilh  do  you  akindnefs  in  that,  you  fheepifh  fellow,  you  ?  But  there  is 
no  hqpe  of  that.  For  it  is  moft  juftly  fo  ordered,  fince  you  would  fubjedt  all  mankind  to 
tyranny  abroad,  that  you  yourfelf  Ihould  live  in  a  fcandalous  moft  unmanlike  flavery  at 
home.  “  We  muft  tell  you,”  you  fay,  “  what  we  mean  by  the  word  People.”  There 
are  a  great  many  other  things,  which  you  ftand  more  in  need  of  being  told  :  for  of  things 
that  more  immediately  concern  you,  you  feem  altogether  ignorant,  and  never  to  have 
learnt  any  thing  but  words  and  letters,  nor  to  be  capable  of  any  thing  elfe.  But  this  you 
think  you  know,  that  by  the  word  people,  we  mean  the  common  people  only,  exclufive  of 
the  nobility,  becaufe  we  have  put  down  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  And  yet  that  very  thing 
fhews,  that  under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  all  our  natives,  of  what  order  and 
degree  foever ;  in  that  we  have  fettled  one  fupreme  fenate  only,  in  which  the  nobility  al- 
fo,  as  a  part  of  the  people  (not  in  their  own  right,  as  they  did  before  ;  but  reprefenting 
thofe  boroughs  or  counties,  for  which  they  may  be  chofe)  may  give  their  votes.  Then 
you  inveigh  againft  the  common  people,  as  being  “  blind  and  brutifh,  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  governing;”  you  fay  there  is  “  nothing  more  empty,  more  vain,  more  inconftant, 
more  uncertain  than  they.”  All  which  is  very  true  of  yourfelf,  and  it  is  true  like  wife  of 
•the  rabble,  but  not  of  the  middle  fort,  amongft  whom  the  moft  prudent  men,  and  moft 
fjdlful  in  affairs,  are  generally  found  ;  others  are  moft  commonly  diverted  either  by  lux¬ 
ury  and  plenty,  or  by  want  and  poverty,  from  virtue,  and  the  ftudy  of  laws  and  govern 
ment.  “  There  are  many  ways,”  you  fay,  “  by  which  kings  come  to  the  crown,  fo  as 
not  to  be  beholden  to  the  people  at  all  for  it ;”  and  efpecially,  “  thofe  that  inherit  a  king¬ 
dom.”  But  thofe  nations  muft  certainly  be  fiaves,  and  born  to  flavery,  that  acknowledge 
any  one  to  be  their  lord  and  mafter  fo  abfolutely,  as  that  they  are  his  inheritance,  and 
come  to  him  by  defeent,  without  any  confent  of  their  own  ;  they  deferve  not  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  fubjedls,  nor  of  freemen,  nor  can  they  juftly  be  reputed  fuch^  nor  are  they  to 
be  accounted  as  a  civil  fociety,  but  muft  be  looked  on  as  the  pofleffions  and  eftate  of  their 
lord,  and  his  family  :  for  I  fee  no  difference  as  to  the  right  of  ownerfhip  betwixt  them, 
and  Haves,  or  beafts.  Secondly,  “  They  that  come  to  the  crown  by  conqueft,  cannot 
acknowlege  themfelves  to  have  received  from  the  people  the  power  they  ufurp.”  We  are 
not  now  difeourfing  of  a  conqueror,  but  of  a  conquered  king-;  what  a  conqueror  may 
lawfully  do,  we  will  difeourfe  elfewhere  ;  do  you  keep  to  your  fubjedl.  But  whereas  you 
aferibe  to  kings  that  ancient  right  that  mailers  of  families  have  over  their  houfholds,  and 
take  an  example  from  thence  of  their  abfolute  power ;  I  have  fhown  already  over  and  over, 
that  there  is  no  likenefs  at  all  betwixt  them.  And  Ariftotle  (whom  you  name  fo  often)  if 
you  had  read  him,  would  have  taught  you  as  much  in  the  beginning  of  his  politics,  where 
lie  fays  they  judge  amifs  that  think  there  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  a  king,  and  a  maf¬ 
ter  of  a  family  :  “  For  that  there  is  not  a  numerical,  but  a  fpecifical  difference  betwixt  a 
kingdom  and  a  family.”  For  when  villages  grew  to  be  towns  and  cities,  that  regal  do- 
meftic  rio-ht  vanilhed  by  degrees,  and  was  no  more  owned.  Kence  Diodorus,  in  his  firft 
°  book. 
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book,  fays.  That  anciently  kingdoms  were  tranfmitted  not  to  the  former  kings  fons,  but 
to  thofe  that  had  belt  dcferved  of  the  people.  And  Juftin,  ‘Originally,’  fays  he,  ‘the 
government  of  nations,  and  of  countries,  was  by  kings,  who  were  exalted  to  that  height 
of  majefty,  not  by  popular  ambition,  but  for  their  moderation,  which  commended  them 
to  good  men.’  Whence  it  is  manifeft,-  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  nations,  that  father¬ 
ly  and  hereditary  government  gave  way  to  virtue,  and  the  people’s  right:  which  is  the 
moft natural  reafon  and  caufe,  and  was  the  true  rile  of  kingly  government.  For  at  firft,  . 
men  entred  into  focieties,  not  that  anyone  might  infult  over  all  the  reft,  but  that  in  cafe 
any  fhould  injure  another,  there  might  be  laws  and  judges  to  protect  them  from  wrong, 
or  at  leaft  to  punilh  the  wrong  doers.  When  men  were  at  firft  difperfed  and  fcattered 
afunder,  forr.e  wife  and  eloquent  man  perfuaded  them  to  enter  into  civil  focieties  ;  “  that 
He  himfelf,”  fay  you,  “  might  exercife  dominion  over  them,  when  fo  united.”  Perhaps  you 
meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  Paid  to  have  been  the  firft  tyrant.  Or  elfe  it  proceeds  from 
your  own  malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been  true  of  thofe  great  and  generous  fpi- 
rited  men,  but'is  a  fibtion  of  your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  authority  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that  thofe  firft  inftituters  of  communities  of  men,  had  a  re¬ 
gard  to  thegood  and  fafety  of  mankind  only,  and  not  to  any  private  advantages  of  their 
own,  or  to  make  themfelves  great  or  powerful.  One  thing  1  cannot  pafs  by,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  you  intended  for  an  emblem,  to  fet  off  the  reft  of  this  chapter  :  “  If  a  conful,”  fay 
you,  “  had  been  to  be  accufed  before  his  magiftracy  expired,  there  muft  have  been  a  dic¬ 
tator  created  for  that  purpofe though  you  had  faid  before,  “  that  for  that  very  reafon 
there  were  two  of  them.”  Juft  fo  your  pofitions  always  agree  with  one  another,  and  almoft, 
every  page  declares  how  weak  and  frivolous  whatever  you  fay  or  write  upon  any  fubjedt,  is. 

“  Under  the  ancient  Saxon  kings,”  you  fay,  “  the  people  were  never  called  to  parlia¬ 
ments.”  If  any  of  our  own  countrymen  had  afferted  fuch  a  thing,  I  could  eafily  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  was  in  an  error.  But  I  am  not  fo  much  concerned  at  your  miftaking 
our  affairs,  becaufe  you  are  a  foreigner.  This  in  effeft  is  all  you  fay  of  the  right  of  kino-s 
in  general.  Many  other  things  I  omit,  for  you  ufe  many  digreffions,  and  put  things  down 
that  either  have  no  ground  at  all,  or  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  my  defign  is  not  to- 
vie  with  you  in  impertinence. 

char  vnr; 

IF  you  had  publifhed  your  own  opinion,  Salmafius,  concerning  the  right  of  kings  in 
general,  without  affronting  any  perfons  in  particular,  notwithftanding  this  alteration 
of  affairs  in  England,  as  long  as  you  did  but  ufe  your  own  liberty  in  writing  what  your- 
felf  thought  fit,  no  Englishman  could  have  had  any  caufe  to  have  been  difpleafed  with 
you,  nor  would  you  have  made  good  the  opinion  you  maintain  ever  a  whit  the  Id's.  For 
if  it  be  a  pofitive  command  both  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift  himfelf,  “  That  all  men  what- 
foever,  whether  Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Englifh,  or  Scots,  fhould  be 
fubjedt  to  their  princes,  be  they  good  or  bad,”  which  you  afferted,  p.  127.  to  what  pur¬ 
pofe  was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  and  unknown  to  us,  to  be  tampering  with  our 
laws,  and  to  read  us  ledtures  out  of  them  as  out  of  your  own  papers  and  mifcellanies, 
which,  be  they  how  they  will,  you  have  taught  us  already  in  a  great  many  words,  that 
they  ought  to  give  way  to  the  laws  of  God  ?  But  now  it  is  apparent,  that  you  have  under¬ 
taken  the  defence  of  this  royal  caufe,  not  fo  much  out  of  your  own  inclination,  as  partly  be¬ 
caufe  you  were  hired,  and  that  at  a  good  round  price  too,confidering  how  things  are  with  him 
that  fet  you  on  work-,  and  partly,  it  is  like,  out  of  expectation  of  fome  greater  reward 
hereafter ;  to  publiftt  a  fcandalous  libel  againft  the  Englifh,  who  are  injurious  to  none  of 
their  neighbours,  and  meddle  with  their  own  afters  only.  If  there  were  no  fuch  thin" 
as  that  in  the  cafe,  is  it  credible  that  any  man  fhould  be  fo  impudent  or  fo  mad,  at 
though  he  be  a  ftranger,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  us,  yet  of  his  own  accord  to 
intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  and  fide  with  a  party?  What  the  devil,  is  it  to  you 

what 
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what  the  Englifh  do  amongft  them  Fives  ?  What  would  you  have,  pragmatical  pup¬ 
py  ?  What  would  you  be  at  ?  Have  you  no  concerns  of  your  own  at  home  ?  I  wifh 
you  had  the  fame  concerns  that  that  famous  Oius,  your  fellow  bufy-body  in  the  Epigram, 
had  ;  and  perhaps  fo  you  have  ;  you  deferve  them,  I  am  fure.  Or  did  that  hotfpur 
your  wife,  who  encouraged  you  to  write  what  you  have  done  for  out-lawed  Charles’s 
fake,  promife  you  feme  profitable  profefior’s  place  in  England,  and  God  knows  what 
gratifications  at  Charles’s  return  ?  But  afiure  yourfelves,  my  miftrefs  and  my  mailer,  that 
England  admits  neither  of  Wolves,  nor  owners  of  Wolves :  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  you 
(pit  fo  much  venom  at  our  Englifh  maftiffs.  It  were  better  for  you  to  return  to  thofe 
illuftrious  titles  of  yours  in  France  ;  firft  to  that  hunger-ilarved  lordihip  of  yours  at 
*  St.  Lou  •,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  facred  confiilory  of  the  moil  chriflian  king. 
Being  a  counfellor  to  the  prince,  you  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  your  own  country. 
But  I  fee  full  well  that  file  neither  defires  you,  nor  your  counfel ;  nor  did  it  appear  ihe 
did,  when  you  were  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  began  to  lick  a  cardinal’s  trencher  •,  ihe  is 
in  the  right,  by  my  troth,  and  can  very  willingly  fuffer  fuch  a  little  fellow  as  you,  that 
are  but  one  half  of  a  man,  to  run  up  and  down  with  your  miftrefs  of  a  wife  and  your 
defks  full  of  trifles  and  fooleries,  till  you  light  fomewhere  or  other  upon  a  ftipenJ,  large 
enough  for  a  knight  of  the  grammar,  or  an  illuftrious  critic  on  horfeback  ;  if  any  prince 
or  ftate  has  a  mind  to  hire  a  vagabond  doctor,  that  is  to  be  fold  at  a  good  round  price. 
But  here  is  one  that  will  bid  for  you  •,  whether  you  are  a  merchantable  commodity  or 
not,  and  what  you  are  worth,  we  fnall  fee  by  and  by.  You  fay,  “  the  parricides  affert, 
that  the  government  of  England  is  not  merely  kingly,  but  that  it  is  a  mixt  government.’* 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  country-man  of  ours  in  Edward  the  Sixth’s  days,  a  good  lawyer, 
and  a  ftatefman,  one  whom  you  yourfelf  will  not  call  a  parricide,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  book  which  he  wrote  “  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,”  afierts  the  fame  thing,  and 
not  of  our  government  only,  but  of  almoft  all  others  in  the  world,  and  that  out  of 
Ariftctle  ;  and  he  fays  :t  is  not  pofiible  that  any  government  fhould  otherwife  fubfift. 
But  as  if  you  thought  it  a  crime  to  fay  any  thing,  and  not  unfay  it  again,  you  repeat 
your  former  threadbare  contradictions.  You  fay,  “  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any 
nation  that  did  not  underftahd  by  the  very  name  of  a  king,  a  perfon  whofe  authority  is 
inferior  to  God  alone,  and  who  is  accountable  to  no  other.”  And  yet  a  little  after  you 
confefs,  “  that  the  name  of  a  king  was  formerly  given  to  fuch  powers  and  magiftrates, 
as  had  not  a  full  and  abfolute  right  of  themfelves,  but  had  a  dependance  upon  the 
people,  as  the  Suffetes  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  kings  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  of  Arragon.”  Are  you  not  very  confiftent  with  yourfelf  ?  Then 
you  reckon  up  five  feveral  forts  of  monarchies  out  of  Ariftotle  ;  in  one  of  which  only 
that  right  obtained,  which  you  fay  is  common  to  all  kings.  Concerning  which  I  have 
laid  already  more  than  once,  that  neither  doth  Ariftotle  give  an  inftance  of  any  fuch 
monarchy,  nor  was  there  ever  any  fuch  in  being  ;  the  other  four  he  dearly  demonftrates 
that  they  were  bounded  by  eftablilhed  laws,  and  the  king’s  power  fubject  to  thofe  laws. 
The  firft  of  which  four  was  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  in  his  opinion  did  of  all 
others  beft  deferve  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  fecond  was  fuch  as  obtained  among 
barbarians,  which  was  lafting,  becaufe  regulated  by  laws,  and  becaufe  the  people  willingly 
fubnrtted  to  it ;  whereas  by  the  fame  author’s  opinion  in  his  third  book,  what  king 
ioever  retains  the  fovereignty  againft  the  people’s  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a 
kinc,  but  a  downright  tyrant ;  all  which  is  true  likewife  of  his  third  fort  of  kings, 
which  he  calls  iEfymnetes,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and  moft  commonly  for  a 
certain  time  only,  and  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  Roman  dictators  were. 
The  fourth  fort  he  makes  of  fuch  as  reigned  in  the  heroical  days,  upon  whom  for  their 

3  St.  Lou,  in  Latin,  Sanflus  Lupus,  Saint  Wolf,  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  France,  where  Salmafius  had 
.*  — ^  i m a. i  e::ate,  and  was  cl.,  .a  lo  rrom  St.  Lupus  a  (jenTi^xi  E Jhop,  wno  with  St.  Cjerir.an  came  ot  .i  into 
England,  Anno  Bern.  4.29. 
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extraordinary  merits  the  people  of  their  own  accord  conferred  the  government,  but  yet 
bounded  by  laws-,  nor  could  thefe  retain  the  fovereignty  againft  the  will  of  the  people  ; 
nor  do  thefe  four  forts  of  kingly  governments  differ,  he  fays,  from  tyranny  in  any  thing 
elfe,  but  oniy  in  that  thefe  governments  a-re  with  the  good  liking  of  the  people,  and  that 
againft  their  will.  The  fifth  fort  of  kingly  government,  which  he  calls  ^£*<^.6.*,  <T 
abfolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  fupreme  power  refides  in  the  king’s  perfon,  which  you 
pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all  kings,  is  utterly  condemned  by  the  pliilofopher,  as  neither 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  nor  confonant  to  juftice  or  nature,  nnlefs  fome  people  fhould 
be  content  to  live  under  fuch  a  government,  and  withal  confer  it  upon  fuch  as  excel  all 
others  in  virtue.  Thefe  things  any  man  may  read  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics.  But 
you,  I  believe,  that  once  in  your  life  you  might  appear  witty  and  florid,  plealed  yourfelf 
with  making  a  comparifon  “  betwixt  thefe  five  forts  of  kingly  government,  and  the  five 
zones  of  the  world  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  kingly  power,  there  are  three  more 
temperate  fpecies  interpofed,  as  there  lie  three  zones  betwixt  the  torrid  and  the  frigid." 
Pretty  rogue  !  what  ingenious  companions  he  always  makes  us  !  may  you  for  ever  be 
banifhed,  whither  you  yourfelf  condemn  an  Abfolute  Kingdom  to  be,  that  is,  to  the 
frigid  Zone,  which  when  you  are  there,  will  be  doubly  cold  to  what  it  was  before.  In 
the  mean  while  we  fhall  expedt  that  new-fafhioned  fphere  which  you  deferibe,  from  you 
our  modern  Archimedes,  in  which  there  ffiall  be  two  extreme  Zones,  one  torrid,  and 
the  other  frigid,  and  three  temperate  ones  lying  betwixt.  “  The  kings  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  you  fay,  might  lawfully  be  imprifoned,  but  it  wras  not  lawful  to  put  them  to 
death.”  Why  not?  Becaufe  the  minifters  of  juftice,  and  fome  foreign  foldiers,  being  fur- 
prifed  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  thought  it  not  lawful  to  lead  Agis  to  his  execution, 
though  condemned  to  die  ?  And  the  people  of  Lacedemon,  were  difpleafed  at  his  death, 
not  becaufe  condemned  to  die,  though  a  king,  but  becaufe  he  was  a  good  man  and 
popular,  and  had  been  circumvented  by  a  faction  of  the  great  ones.  Says  Plutarch, 
“  Agis  was  the  firft  king  that  was  put  to  death  by  the  Ephori ;”  in  which  wrnrds  he  docs 
not  pretend  to  tell  us  what  lawfully  might  be  done,  but  what  actually  was  done.  For 
to  imagine  that  fuch  as  may  lawfully  accufe  a  king,  and  imprilon  him,  may  not  alfo 
lawfully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  childifh  conceit.  At  laft  you  betake  yourfelf  to  give  an 
account  of  the  right  of  Englilh  kings.  “  There  never  was,”  you  fay,  “  but  one  king  in 
England.”  This  you  fay,  becaufe  you  had  laid  before,  that“  unlefs  a  king  be  foie  in  the 
government,  he  cannot  be  a  king.”  Which  if  it  be  true,  fome  of  them,  who  I  had 
thought  had  been  kings  of  England,  were  not  really  fo  for  to  omit  many  of  our  Saxon 
kings,  who  had  either  their  fons,  or  their  brothers  partners  with  them  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  known  that  king  Henry  II.  of  the  Norman  race,  reigned  together  with  his 
fon.  “  Let  them  fhew,”  fay  you,  “  a  precedent  of  any  kingdom  under  the  government 
of  a  Angle  perfon,  who  has  not  an  abfolute  power  :  though  in  fome  kingdoms  more  re- 
mifs,  in  others  more  intenfe.”  Do  you  fhow  any  power  that  is  abfolute,  and  yet  remifs, 
you  als ;  is  not  that  power  that  is  abfolute,  the  fupreme  power  of  all  ?  Plow  can  it  then 
be  both  fupreme  and  remifs  ?  Whatfoever  kings  you  lhall  acknowledge  to  be  inverted 
with  a  remifs  (or  a  lefs)  power,  thole  I  will  eafily  make  appear  to  have  no  abfolute 
power  and  confequently  to  be  inferior  to  a  people,  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own 
law-giver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power  more  or  lefs  intenfe  or  remifs ;  that  is,  greater 
or  lefs.  Whether  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain  was  anciently  governed  by  kings,  or  no,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  mod  likely  that  the  form  of  their  government  changed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Whence  Tacitus  fays,  “  the  Britains  anciently  were  under  kings; 
now  the  great  men  amongft  them  divide  them  into  parties  and  factions.”  When  the  Ro¬ 
mans  left  them,  they  were  about  forty  years  without  kings  they  were  not  always  therefoie 
under  a  kingly  government,  as  you  fay  they  were.  But  when  they  were  lo,  that  the 
kingdom  was  hereditary,  I  pofnively  deny  ;  which  that  it  was  not,  is  evident  both  from 
the  feries  of  their  kings,,  and  their  way  of  creating  them:  for  the  confcnt  ol  the  people 
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is  afked  in  exprefs  words.  When  the  king  has  taken  the  accuftomed  oath,  the  archbilkop 
ftepping  to  every  fide  of  the  ftage  eiecfted  for  that  pnrpofe,  afks  the  people  four  feverai 
times  in  thefe  words,  “  Do  you  confent  to  have  this  man  to  be  your  king  ?”  Juft  as  if  he 
fpoke  to  them  in  the  Roman  ftile,  Vultis,  Jubetis  hunc  Regnare  ?  4  Is  it  your  pleafure, 
do  you  appoint  this  man  to  reign  ?’  Which  would  be  needlefs,  if  the  kingdom  were  by 
the  law  hereditary.  But  with  kings,  ufurpation  paftes  very  frequently  for  law  and  right. 
You  go  about  to  ground  Charles’s  right  to  the  crown,’ who  was  fo  often  conquered 
himfelf,  upon  the  right  of  conqueft.  William,  fit r named  the  Conqueror,  forfooth,  fub- 
dued  us.  But  they  who  are  not  ftrangers  to  our  hiftory,  know  full  well,  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  Englifh  nation  was  not  fo  broken  in  that  one  fight  at  Haftings,  but  that  they  might 
eafily  have  renewed  the  war.  But  they  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  a  king,  than  to  be 
under  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant :  They  fwear  therefore  to  William,  to  be  his  liege-men, . 
and  he  fwears  to  them  at  the  altar,  to  carry  himfeif  towards  them  as  a  good  king  ought 
to  do  in  all  refpecls.  When  he  broke  his  word,  and  the  Englifh  betook  themfelves  again 
to  their  arms,  being  diffident  of  his  ftrength,  he  renewed  his  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evan- 
geiifts,  to  obferve  the  ancient  laws  of  England.  And  therefore,  if  after  that  he  mifer- 
ably  oppreffed  the  Englifh,  (as  you  fay  he  did)  he  did  it  not  by  right  of  conqueft,  butt 
by  right  of  perjury.  Befides,  it  is  certain,  that  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors  and  con¬ 
quered  coalefced  into  one  and  the  fame  people  :  So  that  that  right  of  conqueft,  if  any 
fuch  ever  were,  muft  needs  have  been  antic uated  long  ago.  His  own  words  at  his  death, 
which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French  Manufcript  written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt,  “  I 
appoint  no  man  (fays  he)  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  England.”  By  which  words,  both 
his  pretended  right  of  conqueft,  and  the  hereditary  right,  were  difciaimed  at  his  death, 
and  buried  together  with  him.  I  fee  now  that  you  have  gotten  a  place  at  court,  as  I 
foretold  you  would  ;  you  are  made  the  king’s  chief  treafurer  and  fteward  of  his  court- 
craft  :  And  what  follows,  you  feem  to  write  ex  officio,  as  by  virtue  of  your  office,  mag¬ 
nificent  Sir.  “  If  any  preceding  kings,  being  thereunto  compelled  by  factions  of  great 
men,  or  feditions  amongft  the  common  people,  have  receded  in  fome  meafure  from  their 
right,  that  cannot  prejudice  the  fuccefior  •,  but  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  refume  it.”'  You 
fay  well;  if  therefore  at  any  time  our  anceftors  have  through  neglebt  loft  any  thing  that 
was  their  right,  why  fhoula  that  prejudice  us  their  pofterity  ?  If  they7  would  promife  for 
themfelves  to  become  flaves,  they  could  make  no  fuch  promife  for  us ;  who  final l  always 
retain  the  fame  right  of  delivering  ourfelves  out  of  flavery,  that  they  had  of  enflaving 
themfelves  to  any  whemfoever.  You  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a  king  of  Great- 
Britain  muft  now-a-days  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  kingdom  only  *r 
whereas  in  all  other  kingly  governments  in  Chriftenaom,  kings  are  invefted  with  a  free 
and  abfolute  authority.  For  the  Scots,  I  remit  you  to  Buchanan  :  For  France,  your 
own  native  country,  to  which  you  feem  to  be  a  ftranger,  to  Hottoman’s  Franco-Gallia, 
and  Girardus  a  French  hiftorian  ;  for  the  reft,  toother  authors,  of  whom  none  that  I 
know  of,  were  Independents :  Out  of  whom  you  might  have  learned  a  quite  other  lefi'oia 
concerning  the  right  of  kings,  than  what  you  teach.  Not  being  able  to  prove  that  a 
■  tyrannical  power  belongs  to  the  kings  of  England  by  right  of  conqueft,  you  try  now  to 
do  it  by  right  of  perjury.  Kings  profefs  themfelves  to  reign  “  by  the  Grace  of  God 
What  if  they  had  profefled  themfelves  to  be  Gods  ?  I  believe  if  they  had,  you  might 
eafily  have  been  brought  to  become  one  cf  their  priefts.  So  the  archbifhops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  pretended  to  archbifhop  it  by  “  divine  providence.”  Are  you  fuch  a  fool,  as  to  deny 
the  pope’s  being  a  king  in  the  Church,  that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a  pope 
in  the  ftate  ?  But  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm  the  king  is  called  our  Lord.  You  are  be¬ 
come  of  a  fudden  a  wonderful  Nomenclator  of  our  ftatutes :  But  you  know  not  that  many 
are  called  lords  and  makers,  who  are  not  really7  fo  :  You  know  not  how  unreafonable  a 
thing  it  is  to  judge  of  truth  and  right  by  titles  of  honour,  not  to  fay  of  flattery.  Make 
the  fame  inference,  if  you  will,  from  the  parliament’s  being  called  the  King’s  parliament ; 
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for  it  is  called  the  king’s  bridle  too,  or  a  bridle  to  the  king :  and  therefore  the  king  is  no 
more  lord  or  mafter  of  his  parliament,  than  a  horfe  is  of  his  bridle.  But  why  not  rh^ 
king’s  parliament,  fince  the  king  “  fummons  them  ?”  I’ll  tell  you  why  ;  becaufe  the  confuls 
tiled  to  indidb  a  meeting  of  the  fenate,  yet  were  they  not  lords  over  that  council.  When 
the  king  therefore  fummons  or  calls  together  a  parliament,  he  does  it  by  virtue  and  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  that  office,  which  he  has  received  from  the  people,  that  he  may  advife  with 
them  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  not  his  own  particular  affairs.  Or  when 
at  any  time  the  parliament  debated  of  the  king’s  own  affairs,  if  any  could  properly  be 
called  his  own,  they  were  always  the  lad  things  they  did  •,  and  it  was  in  their  choice  when 
to  debate  of  them,  and  whether  at  all  or  no,  and  depended  not  upon  the  king’s  plealure. 
And  they  whom  it  concerns  to  know  this,  know  very  well,  that  parliaments  anciently, 
whether  fummoned  or  not,  might  by  law  meet  twice  a  year :  But  the  law’s  are  called 
too,  “  the  king’s  laws.”  Thefe  are  flattering  afcriptions  *,  a  king  of  England  can  ot 
himfelf  make  no  law  :  For  he  was  not  conftituted  to  make  laws,  but  to  fee  thole  laws 
kept,  which  the  people  made.  And  you  yourfelf  here  confefs,  that  “  parliaments  meet 
to  make  laws wherefore  the  law  is  alfo  called  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people’s  law. 
Whence  king  Ethelftane  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  fpeaking  to  all  the  people,  “  I  have 
granted  you  every  thing,”  fays  he,  “  by  your  own  law.”  And  in  the  form  of  the-  oath, 
which  the  kings  of  England  ufedto  take  before  they  were  made  kings,  the  people  ftipu- 
late  with  them  thus  ;  “  Will  you  grant  thole  juft  laws,  which  the  people  fhall  chufe  rv* 
The  king  anfwers,  “  I  will.”  And  you  are  infinitely  miftaken  in  faying,  that  “  when 
there  is  no  parliament  fitting,  the  king  governs  the  whole  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  by  a  regal  power.”  For  he  can  determine  nothing  of  any  moment, 
with  refpedt  to  either  peace  or  war ;  nor  can  he  put  any  ftop  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  juftice.  And  the  judges  therefore  fwear,  that  they  will  do  nothing  judicially, 
but  according  to  law,  though  the  king  by  word,  or  mandate,  or  letters  under  his  own 
leal,  fhould  command  the  contrary.  Hence  it  is  that  the  king  is  often  faid  in  our  law  to 
be  an  Infant  and  to  poffefs  his  rights  and  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward  does  his :  See 
the  Mirror,  cap.  4.  Sedt.  22.  And  hence  is  that  common  faying  amongft  us,  that  “  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  Which  you,  like  a  rafcal,  interpret  thus,  “  Whatever  the  king 
does,  is  no  injury,  becaufe  he  is  not  liable  to  be  punifhed  for  it.”  By  this  very  com- 
.  ment,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  the  wonderful  impudence  and  villany  of  this  fellow, 
difcovers  itfelf  fufficiently.  “  It  belongs  to  the  head,”  you  fay,  “  to  command,  and  not 
to  the  members  :  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  parliament.”  You  would  not  trifle  thus-, 
if  you  had  any  guts  in  your  brains.  You  are  miftaken  again  (but  there  is  no  end  of  your 
miftakes)  in  not  diftinguifhing  the  king’s  counlellors  from  the  ftates  of  the  realm  :  For 
neither  ought  he  to  make  choice  of  all  of  them,  nor  of  any  of  them,  which  the  reft  do  not 
approve  of ;  but  for  electing  any  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  never  fo  much  as 
pretended  to  it.  Whom  the  people  appointed  to  that  fervice,  they  were  feverally  cholen 
by  the  votes  of  all  the  people  in  their  relpective  cities,  towns,  and  counties.  I  fpeak  now 
of  things  univerfally  known,  and  therelore  I  am  the  fhorter.  But  you  fay,  “it  is  falfe 
that  the  parliament  was  inftituted  by  the  people,  as  the  worfliippers  of  faint  Independency 
affert.”  Now  I  fee  why  you  took  fo  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  papacy  ; 
you  carry  another  pope  in  your  belly,  as  we  fay.  For  what  elfe  fhould  you  be  in  labour 
of,  the  wife  of  a  woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  fhe-wolf,  but  either  a  monfter,  or 
fome  new  fort  of  papacy  ?  You  now  make  he- faints  and  fhe-faints,  at  your  plealure,  as  if 

•  you  were  a  true  genuine  pope.  You  abfolve  kings  of  all  their  fins,  and  as  if  you 
had  utterly  vanquifhed  and  fubdued  your  antagonift  the  pope,  you  adorn  yourlelf 

•  with  his  fpoils.  But  becaufe  you  have  not  yet  profligated  the  pope  quite,  till  the  fecond 
and  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  and  fifth  part  of  your  book  of  his  fupremacy  come 
out,  which  book  will  naufeate  a  great  many  readers  to  death,  fooner  than  you’ll  get  the 
better  ot  the  pope  by  it ;  let  it  fuffice  you  in  the  mean  time,  I  befeech  you,  to  become 

•  fome  antipope  or  other.  There’s  another  fhe-faint,  befides  that  Independency  that  you 
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deride,  which  you  have  canonized  in  good  earned;  and  that  is,  the  tyranny  of  kings : 
You  (hall  therefore  by  my  confent  be  the  high-pried  or  tyranny  ;  and  that  you  may  have 
all  the  pope’s  titles,  you  fhall  be  a  “  fervant  of  the  fervants,”  not  of  God,  but  of  the  court. 
For  that  curfe  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  ieems  to  ftick  as  clofe  to  you,  as  your  fhirt.  You 
call  the  people  “  a  bead.”  What  are  you  then  yourfelf  ?  For  neither  can  that  facred  con- 
fiftory,  nor  your  lord fhi p  of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its  mailer  from  being  one  of  the  people, 
nay,  of  the  common  people  ;  nor  can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  are,  a  mod 
loathfome  bead.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  fhadow  out  to  us  the  monarchy 
and  dominion  of  great  kings  by  the  name,  and  under  the  refemblance  of  a  great  bead. 
You  fay,  that  “-there  is  no  mention  ot  parliaments  held  under  our  kings,  that  reigned 
before  William  the  conqueror.”  It  is  not  worth  while  to  jangle  about  a  French  word  : 
The  thing  was  always  in  being  •,  and  you  yourfelf  allow  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  Concilia 
Sapientum,  Wittena- gemots,  are  mentioned.  And  there  are  wife  men  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  amongd  the  nobility.  But  “  in  the  datute  of  Merton  made  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  the  earls  and  barons  are  only  named.” 
Thus  you  are  always  impofed  upon  by  words,  who  yet  have  fpent  your  whole  life  in 
■nothing  elfe  but  words  •,  lor  we  know  very  well  that  in  that  age,  not  only  the  guardians 
of  tire  cinque-ports,  and  magidrates  of  cities,  but  even  tradefmen  are  l'ometimes  called 
barons ;  and  without  doubt  they  might  much  more  reafonably  call  every  member  of 
parliament,  tho’  never  fo  much  a  commoner,  by  the  name  of  a  baron.  For  that  in  tire 
fifty  fecond  year  of  the  fame  king’s  reign,  the  commoners  as  v/ell  as  the  lords  were  fum- 
moned,  the  datute  of  Marlbridge,  and  mod  other  datutes,  declare  in  exprefs  words  ; 
which  commoners  king  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  preface  to  the  datute-daple,  calls, 
“  Magnates  Comitatum,  the  great  men  of  the  counties,”  as  you  very  learnedly  quote 
it  for  me  ;  thofe  to  wit,  “  that  came  out  of  the  feveral  counties,  and  ferved  for  them 
which  number  of  men  condituted  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  neither  were  lords,  nor 
could  be.  Befides,  a  book  more  ancient  than  thofe  datutes,  called,  “  Modus  habendi 
Parliamenta,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  holding  parliaments”  tells  us,  that  the  king  and  the  com¬ 
mons  may  hold  a  parliament,  and  enact  laws,  tho’  the  lords,  the  bifhops  are  abfent;  but 
that  with  the  lords,  and  the  bifhops,  in  the  abfence  of  the  commons,  no  parliament  can  be 
held.  And  there  is  a  reafon  given  for  it,  viz.  becaufe  kings  held  parliaments  and  coun¬ 
cils  with  their  people  before  any  lords  or  bifhops  were  made  ;  befides,  the  lords  ferve 
for  therrrfelves  only,  the  commons  each  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  that  fent  them. 
And  that  therefore  the  commons  in  parliament  repxefent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  ;  in 
which  refpebt  they  are  more  worthy,  and  every  way  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 
“  But  the  power  of  Judicature,”  you  fay,  “  never  was  inveded  in  the  houfe  of  commons.” 
Nor  was  the  king  ever  po defied  of  it :  Remember  tho’,  that  originally  all  power  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  yet  does  proceed  from  the  people.  Which  Marcus  Tullius  excellently  well 
lhows  in  his  oration,  “  De  lege  Agraria,  of  the  Agrarian  law  ‘  As  all  powers,  au¬ 
thorities,  and  public  adminidrations  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  ;  fo  thofe  of  them  ought  in  an  efpecial  manner  fo  to  be  derived,  which  are  ordained 
and  appointed  for  the  common  benefit  and  intered  of  all,  to  which  employments  every 
particular  perfon  may  both  give  his  vote  for  the  chufing  fuch  perfons,  as  he  thinks 
will  take  mod  care  of  the  public,  and  withal  by  voting  and  making  intered  for  them. 
Jay  fuch  obligations  upon  them,  as  may  entitle  them  to  their  friendihip,  2nd  good 
offices  in  time  to  come.’  Here  you  fee  the  true  rife  and  original  of  parliaments, 
and  that  it  was  much  ancienter  than  the  Saxon  chronicles.  Whild  we  may  dwell  m 
fuch  a  light  of  truth  and  vvifdom,  as  Cicero’s  age  afforded,  you  labour  in  vain  to  blind 
us  with  the  darknefs  ot  obfeurer  times.  By  the  faying  whereof  I  would  not  beunder- 
dood  to  derogate  in  the  lead  from  the  authority  and  prudence  of  our  ancedors,  who 
mod  certainly  went  further  in  the  enabling  of  good  laws,  than  either  the  ages  they 
lived  in,  or  their  own  learning  or  education  feera  to  have  been  capable  of-,  and  tho’ 
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fometimes  they  made  laws  that  were  none  of  the  bell,  yet  as  being  confcious  to  them- 
felves  of  the  ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  have  conveyed  this  dodtrine 
down  to  pofterity,  as  the  foundation  of  all  laws,  which  likewife  all  our  lawyers  admir, 
that  if  any  law,  or  cuftom,  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  or  of  reafon,  i: 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void.  Whence  it  follows,  that  though  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  you  to  difcover  any  ftatute,  or  other  public  fandlion,  which  afcribed  to  the  king 
a  tyrannical  power,  fince  that  would  be  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  to  nature,  and  to 
right  reafon,  you  may  learn  from  that  general  and  primary  law  of  ours,  which  I  have 
juft  now  quoted,  that  it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  find  that 
any  fuch  right  of  kings  has  the  leaft  foundation  in  our  law.  Since  it  is  plain  therefore, 
that  the  power  of  judicature  was  originally  in  the  people  themfelves,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  never  did  by  any  royal  law  part  with  it  to  the  king,  (for  the  kings  of  England 
neither  ufe  to  judge  any  man,  nor  can  by  the  law  do  it,  otherwife  than  according  to 
laws  fettled  and  agreed  to  :  Fleta,  Book  1.  Cap.  17.)  it  follows,  that  this  power  remains 
yet  whole  and  entire  in  the  people  themfelves.  For  that  it  was  either  never  committed 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  or  if  it  were,  that  it  may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again, 
you  yourfelf  will  not  deny.  But,  “  It  is  in  the  king’s  power,”  you  fay,  “  to  make  a 
village  into  a  borough,  and  that  into  a  city  ;  and  confequently,  the  king  does  in  efFebt 
create  thofe  that  conftitute  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament.”'  But,  I  fay,  that  even 
towns  and  boroughs  are  more  ancient  than  kings  ;  and  that  the  people  is  the  people, 
though  they  fhould  live  in  the  open  fields.  And  now  we  are  extremely  well  pleafed  with 
your  Anglicifms,  COUNTY  COURT,  THE  TURNE,  HUNDRED  A:  You. 
have  quickly  learnt  to  count  your  hundred  Jacobufies  in  Englifh. 

Quis  expedivit  Salmafio  fuam  HUNDRED  AM  ? 

Picamque  docuit  verba  noftra  conari  ? 

Magifter  artis  venter,  &  Jacobaei 
Centum,  exulantis  vifcera  marfupii  Regis. 

Quod  fi  dolofi  fpes  refulferit  nummi, 

Jpfe  Antichrifli  modo  qui  Primatum  Pap:e 
Minatus  uno  eft  diftipare  fuffiatu, 

Cantabit  ultra  Cardinalitiilm  melos.. 

Who  taught  Salmafius,  that  French  chatt’ring  pye,. 

To  aim  at  Englifh,  and  HUNDRED  A  cry  ? 

The  fcarving  rafcal,  flufh’d  with  juft  a  Hundred' 

Englifh  Jacobufies,  HUNDRED  A  blunder’d. 

An  out-law’d  King’s  lift  flock.-— A  hundred  more, 

Would  make  him  pimp  for  th’Antichriftian  whore;- 
And  in  Rome’s  praile  employ  his  poifon’d  breath, 

Who  threat’ned  once  to  ftink  the  Pope  to  death, 

The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  with  a  long  difcourle  of  the  earls  and  the 
barons,  to  fhow  that  the  king  made  them  all  ;■  which  we  readily  grant,,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
fon  they  were  moll  commonly  at  the  king’s  beck ;  and  therefore  we  have  done  well  to 
take  care,  that  for  the  future  they  fliall  net  be  judges  of  a  free  people.  You  affirm, 
thar“  the  power  of  calling  parliaments  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  and  of  diftblving  them 
when  he  pleafes,  has  belonged  to  the  king  time  out  of  mind.”  Whether  ftich  a  vile, 
mercenary  foreigner  as  you,  who  tranferibe  what  fome  fugitives  diclate  to  you,  or  the 
exprefs  letter  of  our  own  laws  are  more  to  be  credited  in  this  matter,  we  fhall  enquire 
hereafter.  But  fayyou,  44  there  is  another  argument,  and  an  invincible  one,  to  prove 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  England  fuperior  to  that  of  the  parliament ,  the  king’s  powert 
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is  perpetual  and  of  courfe,  whereby  he  adminiders  the  government  fingly  without  the 
parliament  •,  that  of  the  parliament  is  extraordinary,  or  out  of  courfe,  and  limited  to  par¬ 
ticulars  only,  nor  can  they  ena£t  any  thing  fo  as  to  be  binding  in  law,  without  the  king.” 
Where  does  the  great  torce  of  this  argument  lie  ?  In  the  words  “  of  courfe  and  perpe¬ 
tual  ?”  Why,  many  inferior  magidrates  have  an  ordinary  and  perpetual  power,  thofe 
whom  we  call  juftices  of  peace.  Have  they  therefore  the  fupreme  power  ?  And  I  have  faid 
already,  that  the  king’s  power  is  committed  to  him,  to  take  care,  by  interpofing  his  au¬ 
thority,  that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  may  fee  to  the  due  obferva- 
tion  of  our  laws,  not  to  top  his  own  upon  us  :  and  confequently  that  the  king  has  no  power 
out  of  his  courts  •,  nay,  all  the  ordinary  power  is  rather  the  people’s,  who  determine  all 
controverfies  tkemfelves  by  juries  of  twelve  men.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when  a  malefac¬ 
tor  is  afked  at  his  arraignment,  “  How  will  you  be  tried  ?  he  anfwers  always,  according 
to  law  and  cuftom,  “  by  God  and  my  country not  by  God  and  the  king,  or  the  king’s 
deputy.  But  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  which  indeed  and  in  truth  is  the,  lupreme 
power  of  the  people  committed  to  that  fenate,  if  it  may  be  called  extraordinary,  it  mud 
be  by  reafon  of  its  eminence  and  fuperiority ;  elfe  it  is  known  they  are  called  Ordines, 
and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  extra  ordinem,  out  of  order  •,  and  if  not  actu¬ 
ally,  as  they  fay,  yet  virtually  they  have  a  perpetual  power  and  authority  over  all  courts 
and  ordinary  magidrates,  and  that  without  the  king.  And  now  it  feems  our  barbarous 
terms  grate  upon  your  critical  ears,  forfooth !  whereas,  if  I  had  leifure,  or  that  it  were 
worth  my  while,  I  could  reckon  up  fo  many  barbarifms  of  yours  in  this  one  book,  as 
if  you  were  to  be  chadized  for  them  as  you  deferve,  all  the  fchool-boys  ferula’s  in  Chrii- 
ftendom  would  be  broken  upon  you  ;  nor  would  you  receive  fo  many  pieces  of  gold  as 
that  wretched  poet  did  of  old,  but  a  great  many  more  boxes  o’th’ear.  You  fay,  ‘  It  is 
.a  prodigy  more  mondrous  than  all  the  mod  abfurd  opinions  in  the  world  put  together, 
that  the  Bedlams  diould  make  a  didindion  betwixt  the  king’s  power  and  his  perfon.’ 

I  will  not  quote  what  every  author  has  faid  upon  this  fubjed: ;  but  if  by  the  words  Per- 
i'onam  Regis,  you  mean  what  we  call  in  Englifh,  the  perfon  of  the  king ;  Chryfodom, 
who  was  no  Bedlam,  might  have  taught  you,  that  it  is  no  abfurd  thing  to  make  a  didinc- 
tion  betwuxt  that  and  his  power  •,  for  that  father  explains  the  apodle’s  command  of  be¬ 
ing  fubjed:  to  the  higher  powers,  to  be  meant  of  the  thing,  the  power  itfelf,  and  not  of 
the  perfons  of  the  magidrates.  And  why  may  not  I  fay  that  a  king,  who  ads  any  thing 
contrary  to  law,  ads  fo  far  forth  as  a  private  perfon,  or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  king  inveded  with  a  legal  authority  ?  If  you  do  not  know  that  there  may  be  in 
-one  and  the  fame  man  more  Perfons  or  Capacities  than  one,  and  that  thofe  capacities 
.may  in  thought  and  conception  be  fevered  from  the  man  himfelf,  you  are  altogether 
ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  common  fenfe.  But  this  you  fay  to  abfolve  kings  from  all 
iin  and  guilt ;  and  that  you  may  make  us  believe  that  you  are  gotten  into  the  chair  your- 
felf,  which  you  have  pulled  the  pope  out  of.  “  The  king,”  you  fay,  “  is  fuppofed  not 
capable  of  committing  any  crime,  becaufe  no  punifhment  is  confequential  upon  any 
crime  of  his.”  Whoever  therefore  is  not  punifhed,  offends  not ;  it  is  not  the  theft,  but 
the  punifhment  that  makes  the  thief.  Salmafius  the  Grammarian  commits  no  Soloe- 
cifms  now,  becaufe  he  is  from  under  the  ferula ;  when  you  have  overthrown  the  pope, 
let  thefe,  for  God’s  fake,  be  the  canons  of  your  pontificate,  or  at  lead  your  indulgencies, 
whether  you  fhall  chule  to  be  called  the  high- pried  St.  Tyranny,  or  St.  Slavery.  I  pafs 
-by  the  reproachful  language  which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  chapter  you  give  the 
date  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  church  of  England  ;  it  is  common  to  fuch  as  you 
are,  you  contemptible  varlet,  to  rail  at  thofe  things  mod,  that  are  mod  praife-worthy. 
But  that  I  may  not  feem  to  have  afferted  any  thing  radily  concerning  the  right  of  the 
kings  of  England,  or  rather  concerning  the  people’s  right  with  refpect  to  their  princes  ; 
2  will  now  alledge  out  of  our  ancient  hidories  a  few  things  indeed  of  many,  but  fuch  as 
wvill  .make  it  evident  that  the  Englifh  lately  tried  their  king  according  to  the  fettled 
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laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  After  the  Romans  quitted  this 
iiland,  the  Britains  for  about  forty  years  were  fui  juris,  and  without  any  kings  at  all. 
Of  whom  thofe  they  firft  fet  up,  iome  they  put  to  death.  And  for  that,  Gildas  repre¬ 
hends  them,  not  as  you  do,  for  killing  their  kings,  but  for  killing  them  uncondemned, 
and  (to  ufe  his  own  words,)  “  Non  pro  veri  examinatione,”  without  enquiring  into  the 
matter  of  fa<5t.  Vortigern  was  for  his  inceftuous  marriage  with  his  own  daughter  con¬ 
demned  (as  Nennius  informs  us,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  our  hiftorians  next  to  Gildas)  by- 
St.  German,  “  and  a  general  council  of  the  Britains,”  and  his  fbn  Vortimer  fet  up  in  his 
ftead.  This  came  to  pafs  not  long  after  St  Auguftine’s  death,  which  is  enough  to  dif- 
cover  how  futilous  you  are,  to  fay,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  was  a  Pope,  and  Zachary 
by  name,  who  firft  held  the  lawfulnefs  of  judging  kings.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord 
600,  Morcantius,  who  then  reigned  in  Wales,  was  by  Oudeceus  biftiop  of  Llandaff, 
condemned  to  exile,  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  though  he  got  the  fentence  off  by  be¬ 
llowing  fome  lands  upon  the  church.  Come  we  now  to  the  Saxons,  whofe  laws  we  have, 
and  therefore  I  fhall  quote  none  of  their  precedents  Remember  that  the  Saxons  were 
of  a  German  extradl,  who  never  Inverted  their  kings  with  any  abfolute,  unlimited 
power,  but  confulted  in  a  body  of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of  government ;  whence  we 
may  perceive  that  in  the  tin >.e  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  Parliaments  (the  name  itfelf  only 
excepted)  had  the  fupreme  authority.  The  name  they  gave  them,  was  “  Councils  of 
Wife-men  and  this  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  of  whom  Bede  fays,  “  that  he  made 
laws  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  laws,  cum  concilio  fapientum  •,  by  the  advice,  or  in  a 
council  of  his  wife-men.”  So  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland  ;  and  Ina  king  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  “  having  confulted  with  their  wife-men,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,” 
made  new  laws.  Other  laws  king  Alfred  made,  “  by  the  advice”  in  like  manner  of  “  his 
Wife-men  and  he  fays  himlelf,  “  that  it  was  by  the  confent  of  them  all,  that  they  were 
commanded  to  be  obfervecl.”  From  thefe  and  many  other  like  places,  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  fun,  that  chofen  men  even  from  amongft  the  common  people,  were  members  of  the 
fupreme  councils,  unlefs  we  muft  believe  that  no  men  are  wife,  but  the  nobility.  We  have 
likewife  a  very  ancient  book,  called  the  “  Mirror  of  Juftice,”  in  which  we  are  told,  that 
the  Saxons,  when  they  firft  fubdued  the  Britains,  and  choie  themlelves  kings,  required 
in  oath  of  them,  to  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  law,  as  much  as  any  of  their  fubjedls. 
Cap.  1.  Se£t.  ?.  In  the  fame  place  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  but  juft  that  the  king  have  his 
peers  in  parliament, _  to  take  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by  the  king,  or  the  queen  j  and 
that  there  was  a  law  made  in  king  Alfred’s  time,  that  parliaments  fhould  be  holden  twice 
a  year  at  London,  or  oftner,  if  need  were  :  Which  law,  when  through  neglebt  it  grew 
into  difufe,  was  revived  by  two  ftatutes  in  king  Edward  the  Third’s  time.  And  in  ano¬ 
ther  ancient  manufeript,  called  “  Modus  tenendi  Parlamenta,”  we  read  thus,  *  If  the  king 
diffolve  the  parliament  before  they  have  difpatched  the  bufinefs,  for  which  the  council 
was  fummoned,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  ;  and  fhall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his  corona¬ 
tion  oath.’  For  how  can  he  be  faid  to  grant  thofe  good  laws,  which  the  people  chufe,  as 
he  is  fworn  to  do,  if  he  hinders  the  people  from  chufing  them,  either  by  fummening  par¬ 
liaments  feldomer,  or  by  diffolving  them  fooner  than  the  public  affairs  require,  or  admit  ? 
And  that  oath,  which  the  kings  of  England  take  at  their  coronation,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  by  our  lawyers,  as  a  moft  facred  law.  And  what  remedy  can  be  found  to. 
obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the  whole  ftate  (which  is  the  very  end  of  fummoning  par¬ 
liaments)  if  that  great  and  auguft  affembiy  may  be  diffolved  at  the  pkafure  many  time 
of  a  filly,  head-ftrong  king  ?  To  abfent  himfelf  from  them,  is  certainly  lefs  than  to  dif¬ 
folve  them  ;  yand  yet  by  our  laws,  as  that  Modus  lays  them  down,  the  king  neither  can, 
^nor  ought  to  abfent  himfelf  from  his  parliament,  unlefs  he  be  really  indifpofed  in  health  ; 
nor  then  neither,  till  twelve  of  the  peers  have  been  with  him  to  infpedt  his  body,  and 
give  the  parliament  an  account  of  his  indifpofition.  Is  this  like  the  carriage  of  lervants 
to  a  mafter  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  houfe  of  commons,  without  whom  there  can  be 
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no  parliament  held,  though  fummoned  by  the  king,  may  withdraw,  and  having  made  a 
feceffion,  expoftuiate  with  the  king  concerning  male-adminiftration,  as  the  fame  book  has 
it.  But,  which  is  the  greateft  thing  of  all,  amongft  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Confeifor,  there  is  one  very  excellent,  relating  to  the  kingly  office  ; 
which  office,  if  the  king  do  not  difcharge  as  he  ought,  then,  fays  the  law,  “  he  fhail 
not  retain  fo  much  as  the  name  of  a  king.”  And  left  thefe  words  fhould  not  be  fuffici- 
ently  underftood,  the  example  of  Chilperic  king  of  France  is/ubjoin’d,  whom  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  that  caufe  depofed.  And  that  by  this  law  a  wicked  king  is  liable  to  puniffiment, 
that  fword  of  king  Edward,  called  Curtana,  denotes  to  us,  which  the  earl  of  Chefter 
ufed  to  carry  in  the  folemn  proceffion  at  a  coronation  ;  “  A  token,  fays  Matthew  Paris, 
that  he  has  authority  by  law  to  punifh  the  king,  if  he  will  not  do  his  duty  and  the 
fword  is  hardly  ever  made  ufe  of  but  in  capital  punifhments.  This  fame  law,  together 
with  other  laws  of  that  good  king  Edward,  did  William  the  Conqueror  ratify  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  a  very  full  council  held  at  Verulam,  confirmed  it  with 
a  moft  folemn  oath  :  And  by  fo  doing,  he  not  only  extinguiffied  his  right  of  conqueft,  if 
he  ever  had  any  over  us,  but  fubjedted  himfelf  to  be  judged  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  very  law.  And  his  fon  Henry  fwore  to  the  obfervance  of  king  Edward’s  laws,  and 
of  this  amongft  the  reft;  and  upon  thofe  only  terms  it  was,  that  he  was  chofen  king, 
while  his  elder  brother  Robert  was  alive.  The  fame  oath  was  taken  by  all  fucceeding 
kings,  before  they  were  crowned.  Hence  our  ancient  and  famous  lawyer  Bradton,  in 
his  firft  book,  Chap.  viii.  “  There  is  no  king  in  the  cafe,”  fays  he,  “  where  will  rules 
the  roaft,  and  law  does  not  take  place.”  And  in  his  third  Book,  Chap.  ix.  “  A  king  is 
a  king  fo  long  as  he  rules  well ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he  oppreffes  the  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.”  And  in  the  fame  chapter,  “  The  king  ought  to  ufe  the  power 
of  law  and  right,  as  God’s  minifter  and  vice-gerent ;  the  power  of  wrong  is  the  devil’s, 
and  not  God’s  ;  when  the  king  turns  afideto  do  injuftice,  he  is  the  minifter  of  the  De¬ 
vil.”  The  very  fame  words  aimoft  another  ancient  lawyer  has,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  book  called  “  Fleta both  of  them  remembered  that  truly  royal  law  of  king  Edward, 
that  fundamental  maxim  in  our  law,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  by  which  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law,  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  reafon ;  no 
more  than  a  tyrant  can  be  faid  to  be  a  king,  or  a  minifter  of  the  devil  a  minifter  of 
God.  Since  therefore  the  law  is  chiefly  right  reafon,  if  we  are  bound  to  obey  a  king, 
and  a  minifter  of  God  ;  by  the  very  fame  reafon,  and  the  very  fame  law,  we  ought  to 
refift  a  tyrant,  and  a  minifter  of  the  devil.  And  becaufe  controverfies  arife  oftner 
about  names  than  things,  the  fame  authors  tell  us,  that  a  king  of  England,  though  he 
have  not  loft  the  name  of  a  king,  yet  is  as  liable  to  be  judged,  and  ought  fo  to  be,  as 
any  of  the  common  people.  Bracton,  Book  I.  Chap.  viii.  Fleta,  Book  i.  Chap.  xvii. 
“  No  man  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  king  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  but  he 
himfelf  ought  to  be  as  little  as  the  leaft  in  receiving  juftice,  ftpeccat,  if  he  offend.” 
Others  read  it,  fi  petat.  Since  our  kings  therefore  are  liable  to  be  judged,  whether  by 
the  name  of  tyrants,  or  of  kings,  it  muft  not  be  difficult  to  affign  their  legal  judges. 
Nor  will  it  be  amifs  to  confult  the  fame  authors  upon  that  point.  Bradlon,  Book  I. 
Chap.  xvi.  Fleta,  Book  I.  Chap.  17.  “  The  king  has  his  fuperiors  in  the  government ; 

the  law,  by  which  he  is  made  king  ;  and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls,  and  the  barons : 
Comites  (earls)  are  as  much  as  to  fay,  companions ;  and  he  that  has  a  companion,  has  a 
mafter;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  will  be  without  a  bridle,  that  is,  not  govern  by  law, 
they  ought  to  bridle  him.”  That  the  commons  are  comprehended  in  the  word  barons, 
has  been  fhown  already ;  nay,  and  in  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they  are  frequently 
faid  to  have  been  called  peers  of  parliament :  and  efpecially  in  the  Modus  tenendi,  &c. 
“  There  (hall  be  chofen”  (fays  that  book)  “  out  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  five  and 
twenty  perfons,  of  whom  five  fhail  be  knights,  five  citizens,  and  five  burgeffes ;  and 
two  knights  of  a  county,  have  a  greater  vote  in  granting  and  reje&ing  than  the  greateft 
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earl  in  England.”  And  it  is  but  reafonable  they  fhould,  for  they  vote  for  a  whole 
county,  &c.  the  earls  for  themfelves  only.  And  who  can  but  perceive  that  thofe  Patent 
Earls,  whom  you  call  earls  made  by  writ  (fince  we  have  now  none  that  hold  their  earl¬ 
doms  by  tenure)  are  very  unfit  perfons  to  try  the  king,  who  conferred  their  honours  upon 
them  ?  Since  therefore  by  our  law,  as  appears  by  that  old  book,  called  “  the  Mirror, 
the  king  has  his  peers,  who  in  parliament  have  cognizance  of  wrongs  done  by  the  king 
to  any  of  his  people  ;  and  fince  it  is  notorioufly  known,  that  the  mcaneft  man  in  the 
kingdom  may  even  in  inferior  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  againfl  the  king  himfelf, 
in  cafe  of  any  injury,  or  wrong  fuftained  ;  how  much  more  confonant  to  juflice,  how 
much  more  neceffary  is  it,  that  in  cafe  the  king  opprefs  all  his  people,  there  fhould  be 
fuch  as  have  authority  not  only  to  reflrain  him,  and  keep  him  within  bounds,  but  to 
judge  and  punifli  him  •,  for  that  government  mud  needs  be  very  ill,  and  mod  ridicu- 
loufly  conflituted,  in  which  remedy  is  provided  in  cafe  of  little  injuries,  done  by  the 
prince  to  private  perfons,  and  no  remedy,  no  redrefs  for  greater,  no  care  taken  for  the 
fafety  of  the  whole ;  no  provifion  made  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  king  may,  without 
any  law,  ruin  all  his  fubjedls,  when  at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  by  law  fo  much  as  hurt 
any  one  of  them.  And  fince  I  have  fhown  that  it  is  neither  good  manners,  nor  expe¬ 
dient,  that  the  Lords  fhould  be  the  King’s  judges  ;  it  follows,  that  the  power  of  judica¬ 
ture  in  that  cafe  does  wholly,  and  by  very  good  right,  belong  to  the  commons,  who  are 
both  peers  of  the  realm,  and  barons,  and  have  the  power  and  authority  of  all  the  people 
committed  to  them.  For  fince  (as  we  find  it  exprefly  in  our  written  law,  which  I  have 
already  cited)  the  commons  together  with  the  king  made  a  good  parliament  without 
either  lords  or  bifhops,  becaufe  before  either  lords  or  bifhops  had  a  being,  kings  held 
parliaments  with  their  commons  only;  by  the  very  fame  reafon  the  commons  apart  mull 
have  the  fovereign  power  without  the  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the  king  himfelf; 
becaufe  before  there  ever  was  a  king,  they  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
held  counfels  and  parliaments,  had  the  power  of  judicature,  made  laws,  and  made  the 
kings  themfelves,  not  to  lord  it  over  the  people,  but  to  adminifter  their  public  affairs. 
Whom  if  the  king,  inflead  of  fo  doing,  fhall  endeavour  to  injure  and  opprefs,  our  law 
pronounces  him  from  time  forward  not  fo  much  as  to  retain  the  name  of  a  king,  to  be 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  king ;  and  if  he  be  no  king,  what  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  to  find 
out  peers  for  him  ?  For  being  then  by  all  good  men  adjudged  to  be  a  tyrant,  there  are 
none  but  who  are  peers  good  enough  for  him,  and  proper  enough  to  pronounce  lentence 
of  death  upon  him  judicially.  Thefe  things  being  fo,  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved 
what  I  undertook,  by  many  authorities,  and  written  laws  ;  to  wit,  that  fince  the  com¬ 
mons  have  authority  by  very  good  right  to  try  the  king,  and  fince  they  have  adfually 
tried  him,  and  put  him  to  death,  for  the  mifchief  he  had  done  both  in  church  and  date, 
and  without  all  hope  of  amendment,  they  have  done  nothing  therein  but  what  was  juft 
and  regular,  for  the  interefl  of  the  date,  in  difcharging  of  their  trull,  becoming  their 
dignity,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot  upon  this  occafion,  but 
congratulate  rayfelf  with  the  honour  of  having  had  fuch  anceflors,  who  founded  this  go¬ 
vernment  with  no  lefs  prudence,  and  in  as  much  liberty  as  the  mofl  worthy  of  the  ancient 
Romans  or  Grecians  ever  founded  any  of  theirs :  and  they  muff  needs,  if  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  our  affairs,  rejoice  over  their  poflerity,  who  when  they  were  almofl  redu¬ 
ced  to  flavery,  yet  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  courage  vindicated  and  afferted  the  Rate, 
which  they  fo  wifely  founded  upon  fo  much  liberty,  from  the  unruly  government  of  a 
king. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

T  Think  by  this  time  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  kings  of  England  may  be  judged  even 
JL  by  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  that  they  have  their  proper  judges,  which  was  the  thing  to 
be  proved.  What  do  you  do  farther  ?  (for  whereas  you  repeat  many  things  that  you  have 
faid  belore,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  anfwers  that  I  have  given  them;  “  It  is  an  eal'y 
thing  to  demonftrate,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which  parliaments  are  fum- 
moned,  that  the  king  is  above  the  parliament.  The  parliament,  (you  fay,)  is  wont  to 
be  affembled  upon  weighty  affairs,  fuch  as  wherein  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
people  is  concerned.”  If  therefore  the  king  call  parliaments  together,  not  for  his  own  con¬ 
cerns,  but  thofe  of  the  nation,  nor  to  fettle  thofe  neither,  but  by  their  own  confent,  at 
their  own  difcretion,  what  is  he  more  than  a  minifter,  and  as  it  were  an  agent 
for  the  people  ?  fince  without  their  fuffrages  that  are  chofen  by  the  people,  he  cannot  enaff 
the  leaf:  thing  whatfoever,  either  with  relation  to  himfeif,  or  any  body  elfe  ?  Which 
proves  likewife  that  it  is  the  king’s  duty  to  call  parliaments  whenever  the  people  defire  it 
fince  the  people’s,  and  not  the  king’s  concerns,  are  to  be  treated  of  by  that  affembly,  and 
to  be  ordered  as  they  fee  caufe.  For  although  the  king’s  affent  be  required  for  falhicn 
fake,  w'hich  in  leffer  matters,  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  private  perfons  only,  he 
might  refufe,  and  ufe  that  form,  “  the  king  will  advife  yet  in  thofe  greater  affairs  that 
concerned  the  public  "fafety,  and  liberty  of  the  people  in  general,  he  had  no  negative 
voice  :  for  it  would  have  been  againft  his  coronation- oath  to  deny  his  affent  in  fuch  cafes, 
which  was  as  binding  to  him  as  any  law  could  be,  and  againft  the  chief  article  of  Magna 
Charta,  cap.  29.  *  We  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  nor  will  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man 
right  and  juftice.’  Shall  it  not  be  in  the  king’s  power  to  deny  juftice,  and  fhall  it  be  in 
his  power  to  deny  the  enabling  of  juft  laws  ?  Could  he  not  deny  juftice  to  any  particular 
perfon,  and  could  he  to  all  his  people  ?  Could  he  not  do  it  in  inferior  courts,  and 
could  he  in  the  fupreme  court  of  all  ?  Or,  can  any  king  be  fo  arrogant  as  to  pretend  to 
know  what  is  juft  and  profitable  better  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ?  Efpecially, 
fince  ‘  he  is  created  and  chofen  for  this  very  end  and  purpofe,  to  do  juftice  to  all,’  as  Brac- 
ton  fays,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  that  is,  to  do  juftice  according  to  fuch  laws  as  the  people  agree 
upon.  Hence  is  what  we  find  in  our  records,  7  H.  IV.  Rott.  Pari.  num.  59.  The  king 
has  no  prerogative  that  derogates  from  juftice  and  equity.  And  formerly  when  kings 
have  refufed  to  confirm  a£is  of  parliament,  to  wit,  Magna  Charta,  and  fome  others,  our 
anceftors  have  brought  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  And  yet  our  lawyers  never  were  of 
opinion  that  thofe  laves  were  lefs  valid,  or  lefs  binding,  fince  the  king  was  forced  to  affent 
to  no  mere  than  what  he  ought  in  juftice  to  have  affented  to  voluntarily,  and  without  con- 
ftraint.  Whilft  you  go  about  to  prove  that  kings  of  other  nations  have  been  as  much 
under  the  power  of  their  fenat^s  or  councils,  as  our  kings  were,  you  do  not  argue  us  into 
flavery,  but  them  into  liberty.  In  which  you  do  but  that  over  again,  that  you  have 
from  the  very  beginning  ot  your  difeourfe,  and  which  fome  filly  Leguleians  now  and  then 
do,  to  argue  unawares,  againft  their  own  clients.  But  you  fay,  “  We  confefs  that  the 
king,  wherever  he  be,  yet  is  fuppofed  frill  to  be  prefent  in  his  parliament  by  virtue  of  his 
power-,  infomuch,  that  whatever  is  tranfacted  there,  is  fuppofed  to  be  done  by  the  king 
himfeif  And  then  as  if  you  had  got  fome  petty  bribe  orfmall  morfel,  and  tickled  with 
the  remembrance  of  your  purfe  of  gold,  “  We  take,”  fay  you,  “  what  they  give  us 
and  take  a  halter  then,  for  I  am  fure  you  deferve  it.  But  we  do  not  give  it  for  granted, 
which  is  the  thing  you  thought  would  follow  from  thence,  “  That  therefore  that  court 
adfs  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated  power  from  the  king.”  For  when  we  fay  that  the  regal 
power,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  abfent  from  the  parliament,  do  we  thereby  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  power  to  be  fupreme  ?  Does  not  the  king’s  authority  feem  rather  to  be  trani- 
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ferred  to  the  parliament,  and,  as  being  the  lefier  of  the  two,  to  be  comprifed  in  the 
greater?  Certainly,  if  the  parliament  may  refeind  the  king’s  ads  whether  he  will  or  no, 
and  revoke  privileges  granted  by  him,  to  whomfoever  they  be  granted  :  if  they  may 
fet  bounds  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  fee  caufe,  if  they  may  regulate  his  yearly  revenue, 
and  the  expences  of  his  court,  his  retinue,  and  generally  all  the  concerns  of  his  houfhold  ; 
if  they  may  remove  his  moft  intimate  friends  and  counfellors,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  them 
out  of  his  bofom,  and  bring  them  to  condign  punifhment ;  Finally,  if  any  iubjed  may 
by  law  appeal  from  the  king  to  the  parliament  (all  which  things,  that  they  may  lawfully 
be  done,  and  have  been  frequently  pradifed,  both  our  hiftories  and  records,  and  the  moll 
eminent  of  our  lawyers  afture  us)  I  fuppofe  no  man  in  his  right  wits  will  deny  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parliament  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king.  For  even  in  an  Interregnum 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  in  being,  and  (than  which  nothing  is  more  common 
in  our  hiftories)  they  have  often  made  a  free  choice  of  a  fucceffor,  without  any  regard  to 
a  hereditary  defeent.  In  fhort,  the  parliament  is  the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation, 
conftituted  and  appointed  by  a  moft  free  people,  and  armed  with  ample  powrer  and  au¬ 
thority,  for  this  end  and  purpofe  ;  viz.  to  confult  together  upon  the  moft  weighty  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  king  was  created  to  put  their  laws  in  execution.  Which  thing 
after  the  parliament  themfelves  had  declared  in  a  public  edid  (for  fuch  is  the  juftice  of 
their  proceedings,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  have  been  willing  to  give  an  account  of 
their  adions  to  other  nations,)  is  it  not  prodigious,  that  fuch  a  pitiful  fellow  as  you  are, 
a  man  of  no  authority,  of  no  credit,  of  no  figure  in  the  world,  a  meer  Burgundian 
Have,  fhould  have  the  impudence  to  accufe  the  parliament  of  England,  afterting  by  a 
public  inftrument  their  own  and  their  country’s  right,  “  of  a  deteftable  and  horrid  im- 
pofture  ?”  Your  country  may  be  aftiamed,  you  ralcal,  to  have  brought  forth  a  little  in- 
confiderable  fellow  of  fuch  profligate  impudence.  But  perhaps  you  have  fomewhat  to 
tell  us  that  may  be  for  our  good  :  Go  on,  we  will  hear  you.  “  What  laws,”  fay  you, 
“  can  a  parliament  enad,  in  which  the  bifhops  are  notprefent  ?”  Did  you  then,  you  mad¬ 
man,  expel  the  order  of  bifhops  out  of  the  church  to  introduce  them  into  the  ftate  ? 
O  wicked  wretch  !  who  ought  to  be  delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom  the  church  ought  to  for¬ 
bid  her  communion,  as  being  a  hypocrite,  and  an  atheift,  and  no  civil  fociety  of  men  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  as  a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a  plague-fore  to  the  common  liberty  of 
mankind ;  who,  where  the  gofpel  fails  you,  endeavour  to  prove  out  of  Ariftotle,  Halicarnaf- 
feus,  and  then  from  fome  popifh  authorities  of  the  moft  corrupt  ages,  that  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  end  that  you  may,  as  far  as  in  you  lies, 
bring  in  the  bifhops  again,  his  intimates  and  table-companions,  grown  fo  of  late,  to  rob  and 
tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God,  whom  God  himfelf  has  depofed  and  degraded,  whofe 
very  order  you  had  heretofore  after  ted  in  print  that  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
world,  as  deftrubtive  of  and  pernicious  to  the  chriftian  religion.  Vv  hat  apoftate  did  ever 
fo  fhamefully  and  wickedly  defert  as  this  man  has  done,  I  do  not  fay  his  own,  which 
indeed  never  was  any,  but  the  chriftian  dobtrine  which  he  had  formerly  afierted  ?  “  The 
bifhops  being  put  down,  who  under  the  king,  and  by  his  permiftion  held  plea  of  eccle- 
liaftical  caufes,  upon  whom,”  fay  yon,  “  will  that  jurifdiblion  devolve  ?”  O  villain  !  have 
fome  regard  at  leaft  to  your  own  confidence ;  remember  before  it  be  too  late,  if  at  leaft 
this  admonition  of  mine  come  not  too  late,  remember  that  this  mocking  the  holy  fipirit 
of  God  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  will  not  be  left  unpunifhed.  Stop  at  laft,  and  fet 
bounds  to  your  fury,  left  the  wrath  of  God  lay  hold  upon  you  fuddenly,  for  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deliver  the  flock  of  God,  his  anointed  ones  that  are  not  to  be  touched,  to 
enemies  and  cruel  tyrants,  to  be  crufhed  and  trampled  on  again,  from  whom  himfelf 
by  a  high  and  ftretched-out  arm  had  fo  lately  delivered  them  •,  and  from  whom  you 
yourfelf  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  delivered,  I  know  not  whether  for  any  good 
of  theirs,  or  in  order  to  the  hardening  of  your  own  heart,  and  to  further  your  own 
damnation.  If  the  bifhops  have  no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  church,  certainly  much 
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lefs  have  kings,  whatever  the  laws  of  men  may  be  to  the  contrary.  For  they  that  know 
any  thing  of  the  gofpel  know  thus  much,  that  the  government  of  the  church  is  altoge¬ 
ther  divine  and  fpiritual,  and  no  civil  conftitution.  Whereas  you  fay,  that  “  in  fecular 
affairs,  the  kings  of  England  have  always  had  the  fovereign  power  our  laws  do  abun¬ 
dantly  declare  that  to  be  falfe.  Our  courts  of  juftice  are  eredted  and  fuppreffed,  not  by 
the  king’s  authority,  but  that  of  the  parliament  •,  and  yet  in  any  of  them,  the  meaneft 
fubjedf  might  go  to  law  with  the  king  :  nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  againft  him,  which  if  the  king  fhould  endeavour  to  obftrudt  by  any  prohibition, 
mandate,  or  letters,  the  judges  were  bound  by  law,  and  by  their  oaths  not  to  obey  him, 
but  to  rejedt  fuch  inhibitions  as  null  and  void  in  law.  The  king  could  not  imprifon 
any  man,  or  feize  his  eftate  as  forfeited  ;  he  could  not  punifh  any  man,  not  fummoned 
to  appear  in  court,  where  not  the  king,  but  the  ordinary  judges  gave  fentence ;  which 
they  frequently  did,  as  I  have  laid,  againft  the  king.  Hence  our  Bradton,  lib.  3.  cap. 
9.  “  The  regal  power,”  fays  he,  “  is  according  to  law;  he  has  no  power  to  do  any  wrong, 
nor  can  the  king  do  any  thing  but  what  the  law  warrants.”  Thofe  lawyers  that  you 
have  confulted,  men  that  have  lately  fled  their  country,  may  tell  you  another  tale,  and 
acquaint  you  with  fome  ftatutes,  not  very  ancient  neither,  but  made  in  king  Edward 
IV.  king  Henry  VI.  and  king  Edward  Vlth’s  days  ;  but  they  did  not  confider,  that 
what  power  foever  thofe  ftatutes  gave  the  king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  authority  of 
parliament,  fo  that  he  was  beholden  to  them  for  it ;  and  the  fame  power  that  conferred 
it,  might  at  pleafure  refume  it.  Flow  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fo  acute  a  difputant  as  you, 
fhould  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  to  that  degree,  as  to  make  ufe  of  that  very 
argument  to  prove  the  king’s  power  to  be  abfolute  and  fupreme,  than  which  nothing 
proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  parliament?  Our  records  of 
the  greiteft  authority  with  us,  declare,  that  our  kings  owe  all  their  power,  not  to  any 
right  of  inheritance,  of  conqueft,  or  fucceftion,  but  to  the  people.  So  in  the  parliament 
rolls  of  king  Elen.  4.  numb.  108.  we  read,  that  the  kingly  office  and  power  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  commons  to  king  Henry  IV.  and  before  him,  to  his  predeceffor  king  Richard 
II.  iuft  as  kings  ufe  to  grant  commiflioners  places,  and  lieutenantfliips  to  their  deputies, 
by  edicts  and  patents.  Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  ordered  exprefly  to  be  entred  upon 
record,  ‘  That  they  had  granted  to  king  Richard  to  ufe  the  fame  good  liberty  that  the 
kings  of  England  before  him  had  ufed  :’  Which  becaufe  that  king  abufed  to  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  laws,  and  “  contrary  to  his  oath  at  his  coronation,”  the  fame  perfons  that 
granted  him  that  power,  took  it  back  again,  and  depofed  him.  The  fame  men,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  fame  record,  declared  in  open  parliament,  ‘  That  having  confidence  in  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  king  Henry  the  IVth,  they  will  and  enadt,  That  he  enjoy 
the  fame  royal  authority  that  his  anceftors  enjoyed.’  Which  if  it  had  been  any  other  than 
in  the  nature  of  a  truft,  as  this  was,  either  thofe  houfes  of  parliament  were  fooliflr  and 
vain,  to  give  what  was  none  of  their  own,  or  thofe  kings  that  were  willing  to  receive  as 
from  them,  what  was  already  theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity ;  neither  of  which  is  likely.  “  A  third  part  of  the  regal  power”  fay  you,  is 
converfant  about  the  militia  •,  this  the  kings  of  England  have  ufed  to  order  and  govern, 
without  fellow  or  competitor.”  This  is  as  falfe  as  all  the  reft  that  you  have  taken  upon 
the  credit  of  fugitives :  For  in  the  firft  place,  both  our  own  hiftories,  and  thofe  of 
foreigners,  that  have  been  any  whit  exadt  in  the  relation  of  our  affairs,  declare,  that  the 
making  of  peace  and  war,  always  did  belong  to  the  parliament.  And  the  laws  of  St. 
Edward,  which  our  kings  were  bound  to  fwear  that  they  would  maintain,  make  this 
appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the  chapter  “  De  Fleretochiis,”  viz.  That  there  were 
certain  officers  appointed  in  every  province  and  county  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
were  called  Heretochs,  in  Eatin  Duces,  Commanders  of  armies,  that  were  to  command 
the  forces  of  the  feveral  counties,’  not  for  the  honour  of  the  crown  only,  ‘  but  for  the 
good  of  the  realm.  And  they  were  chofen  by  the  general  council,  and  in  the  feveral 
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counties  at  public  afiemblies  of  the  inhabitants,  as  fheriffs  ought  to  be  chofen.’  Whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  commanders  of  thofe  forces,  were 
anciently,  and  ought  to  be  {fill,  not  at  the  king’s  command,  but  at  the  people’s  ;  and 
that  this  mold  reafonable  and  juft  law  obtained  in  this  kingdom  of  ours,  no  lefs  than 
heretofore  it  did  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Romans.  Concerning  which,  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  hear  what  Cicero  fays,  Philip  i.  ‘  All  the  legions,  all  the  forces  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  wherefoever  they  are,  are  the  people  of  Rome’s ;  nor  are  thofe  legions  that 
deferted  the  conful  Antonius,  faid  to  have  been  Antony’s,  but  the  commonwealth’s  le¬ 
gions.’  This  very  law  of  St.  Edward,  together  with  the  reft,  did  William  the  conque¬ 
ror,  at  the  defire  and  inftance  of  the  people,  confirm  by  oath,  and  added  over  and  above, 
•  cap.  56.  c  That  all  cities,  boroughs,  caftles,  fhould  be  fo  watched  every  night,  as  the 
fheriffs,  the  aldermen,  and  other  magiftrates,  fhould  think  meet  for  the  fafcty  of  the 
kingdom.’  And  in  the  6th  law,  ‘  Caftles,  boroughs,  and  cities,  were  firft  built  for  the 
defence  of  the  people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  maintained  free  and  entire,  by  all  ways 
and  means.’  What  then  ?  Shall  towns  and  places  of  ftrength  in  times  of  peace  be  guard¬ 
ed  again  ft  thieves  and  robbers  by  common  councils  of  the  feveral  places  •,  and  /hall  they 
not  be  defended  in  dangerous  times  of  war,  againft  both  domeftic  and  foreign  hoftility, 
by  the  common  council  of  the  whole  nation  ?  If  this  be  not  granted,  there  can  be  no 
Freedom,  no  Integrity,  no  reafon  in  the  guarding  of  them  •,  nor  fhall  we  obtain  any  of 
thofe  ends,  for  which  the  law  itfelf  tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortreffes  were  at  firft  founded. 
Indeed  cur  anceftors  were  willing  to  put  any  thing  into  the  king’s  power,  rather  than 
their  arms,  and  the  garrifons  of  their  towns  ;  conceiving  that  to  be  neither  better  nor 
worfe,  than  betraying  their  liberty  to  the  fury  and  exorbitancy  of  their  princes.  Of 
which  there  are  fo  very  many  inftances  in  our  hiftones,  and  thofe  fo  generally  known, 
that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  mention  any  of  them  here.  But  “  the  king  owes  pro¬ 
tection  to  his  fubjeCts  ;  and  how  can  he  proteCt  them,  unlefs  he  have  men  and  arms  at 
command  r”  But,  fay  I,  he  had  all  this  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  faid, 
not  for  the  deftruCtion  of  his  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  :  Which  in  king 
Henry  the  Illd’s  time,  one  Leonard,  a  learned  man  in  thofe  days,  in  an  aflembly  of 
bifhops,  told  Ruftandus,  the  pope’s  nuncio  and  the  king’s  procurator  in  thefe  words ; 

‘  All  churches  are  the  pope’s,  as  all  temporal  things  are  laid  to  be  the  king’s,  for  de¬ 
fence  and  protection,  not  his  in  propriety  and  ownerfhip,  as  we  fay  •,  they  are  his  to 
defend,  not  to  deftroy.’  The  aforementioned  law  of  St.  Edward,  is  to  the  fame  purpofe; 
and  what  does  this  import  more  than  a  truft  ?  Does  this  look  like  abfolute  power  ?  Such 
a  kind  of  power  a  commander  of  an  army  always  has,  that  is,  a  delegated  power  ;  and 
yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is  never  the  lefs  able  to  defend  the  people  that  chufe 
him.  Our  parliaments  would  anciently  have  contended  with  cur  kings  about  their  liberty 
and  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  to  very  little  purpofe-,  and  it  would  have  been  an  unequal 
match  betwixt  the  kings  and  them,  if  they  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  fword 
belonged  to  him  alone:  for  howunjuft  laws  foever  their  kings  would  have  impofed  upon  them, 
their  Charter,  though  never  fo  great,  would  have  been  a  weak  defence  againft  force.  But 
fay  you,  “  What  would  the  parliament  be  the  better  for  the  militia,  fince  without  the 
king’s  affent  they  cannot  raife  the  leaft  farthing  from  the  people  towards  the  maintaining 
it  ?”  Take  you  no  thought  for  that :  For  in  the  firft  place  you  go  upon  a  falfe  fuppofi- 
tion,  “  that  parliaments  cannot  impefe  taxes  without  the  king’s  affent,”  upon  the  people 
that  fend  them,  and  whofe  concerns  they  undertake.  In  the  next  place,  you  that  are  fo 
officious  an  enquirer  into  other  mens  matters,  cannot  but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of 
their  own  accord,  by  bringing  in  their  plate  to  be  melted  down,  raifed  a  great  fum  of  money 
towards  the  carrying  on  of  this  war  againft  the  king.  Then  you  mention  the  largenefs 
of  our  king’s  revenue  :  You  mention  over  and  over  again  five  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fands :  That  “  thofe  of  our  kings  that  have  been  eminent  for  their  bounty  and  liberality, 
have  ufed  to  give  large  boons  out  of  their  own  patrimony.”  This  you  were  glad  to  hear  ; 
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it  was  by  this  charm,  that  thofe  traitors  to  their  country  allured  you,  as  Balaam  the 
prophet  was  enticed  of  old,  to  curfe  the  people  of  God,  and  exclaim  againft  the  judicial 
difpenfations  of  his  providence.  You  fool !  what  was  that  unjuft  and  violent  king  the 
better  for  fuch  abundance  of  wealth  ?  What  are  you  the  better  for  it  ?  Who  have  been 
no  partaker  of  any  part  of  it,  that  I  can  hear  of  (how  great  hopes  foever  you  may  have 
conceived  of  being  vaftly  enriched  by  it)  but  only  ot  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  a 
purie  wrought  with  beads.  Take  that  reward  of  thine  iniquity,  Balaam,  which  thou 
haft  loved,  and  enjoy  it.  You  go  on  to  play  the  fool  •,  “  the  fettingup  of  a  ftandard  is 
a  prerogative  that  belongs  to  the  king  only.”  How  fo  ?  Why  becaufe  Virgil  tells  us  in 
his  iTneis,  6  that  Turnus  let  up  a  ftandard  on  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Laurentum,  for 
an  enfign  of  war.’  And  do  not  you  know.  Grammarian,  that  every  general  of  an  army 
does  the  fame  thing  ?  But,  fays  Ariftotle,  ‘  The  king  tnuft  always  be  provided-of  a  mi¬ 
litary  power,  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  the  laws ;  and  therefore  the  king  muft  be 
ftronger  .  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people.’  This  man  makes  confequences  juft  as 
Ocnus  does  ropes  in  hell  •,  which  are  of  no  ufe  but  to  be  eaten  by  affes.  For  a  number 
of  foldiers  given  to  the  king  by  the  people,  is  one  thing  •,  and  the  foie  power  of  the 
militia  is  quite  another  thing  ;  the  latter,  Ariftotle  does  not  allow  that  kings  ought  to  be 
matters  of,  and  that  in  this  very  place  which  you  have  quoted  :  ‘  He  ought,’  fays  he, 

‘  to  have  fo  many  armed  men  about  him,  as  to  make  him  ftronger  than  any  one  man, 
than  many  men  got  t  gether  ;  but  he  muft  not  be  ftronger  than  all  the  people.’  Polit.  lib. 
3.  cap.  4.  Elfe  inftead  of  protecting  them,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  fubject  both  people 
and  law's  to  himfelf.  For  this  is  the  difference  betv'ixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant :  A  king,  by 
confent  of  the  fenate  and  people,  has  about  him  fo  many  armed  men,  as  to  enable  him  to 
refill  enemies,  and  lupprefs  feditions.  A  tyrant,  againft  the  will  both  of  fenate  and 
people,  gets  as  great  a  number  as  he  can,  either  or  enemies,  or  profligate  fubjedts,  to 
fide  with  him  againft  the  fenate  and  the  people.  The  parliament  therefore  allowed  the 
king,  as  they  did  whatever  he  had  befides,  the  fetting  up  of  a  Standard  ;  not  to  v'age  war 
againft  his  own  people,  but  to  defend  them  againft  fuch  as  the  parliament  Ihould  declare 
enemies  to  the  ftate  :  If  he  adled  otherwife,  himfelf  was  to  be  accounted  an  enemy  ;  fmce 
according  to  the  very  law'  oi  St  Edward,  or  according  to  a  more  facred  law  than  that, 
the  law  of  nature  itfelf,  he  loft  the  name  of  a  king,  and  was  no  longer  fuch.  Whence 
Cicero  in  his  Philip.  ‘  He  forfeits  his  command  in  the  army,  and  intereft  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  that  employs  them  againft  the  ftate.’  Neither  could  the  king  compel  thofe  that 
held  of  him  by  knight-fervice,  to  ferve  him  in  any  other  war,  than  fuch  as  was  made  by 
confent  of  parliament ;  which  is.  evident  by  many  ftatutes.  So  for  cuftoms  and  other 
fubfldies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  the  king  could  not  exadt  them  without  an 
acl  of  parliament  ;  as  was  refolved  about  tw'elve  years  ago,  by  the  ableft  of  our  lawyers, 
when  the  king’s  authority  was  at  the  height.  And  long  before  them,  Fortefcue,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  chancellor  to  king  Plenty  the  Sixth,  4  The  king  of  England,’  fays 
he,’  ‘  can  neither  alter  the  laws,  nor  exadt  fubfldies  without  the  people’s  confent.’  Nor 
can  any  teftimonies  be  brought  from  antiquity,  to  prove  the  kingdom  of  England  to  have 
been  merely  regal.  ‘  The  king,  fays  Bradton,  has  a  jurifdiction  over  all  his  fubjedts 
that  is,  in  his  courts  of  juftice,  where  juftice  is  adminiftrcd  in  the  king’s  name  indeeed, 
but  according  to  our  own  lav/s.  ‘  All  are  fubjedt  to  the  king  that  is,  every  particular 
man  is  •,  and  fo  Bradton  explains  himfelf  in  the  places  that  I  have  cited.  What 
follows  is  but  turning  the  fame  ftone  over  and  over  again  •,  (at  which  fport  I 
believe  you  are  able  to  tire  Sifiphus  himfelf  and  is  fufflciently  anfwered  by  what  has 
been  faid  already.  For  the  reft,  if  our  parliaments  have  fometimes  complimented  good 
kings  with  fubmifiive  expreflions,  tho’  neither  favouring  of  flattery  nor  flavery,  thofe 
are  not  to  be  accounted  due  to  tyrants,  nor  ought  to  prejudice  the  people’s  right  :  good 
manners  and  civility  do  net  infringe  liberty.  Whereas  you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  others,  ‘  that  the  kingdom  of  England  is  an  abfolute  kingdom  f  that  is  faid  with  re- 
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fped  to  any  foreign  prince,  or  the  emperor ;  becaufe  as  Cambden  fays,  *  It  is  not  under 
the  patronage  of  the  emperor  :  but  both  of  them  affirm  that  the  government  of  England 
refides  not  in  the  king  alone,  but  in  a  body  politic.’  Whence  Fortefcue,  in  his  book 
de  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  cap.  9.  ‘  The  king  of  England,’  fays  he,  ‘  governs  his  people,  not 

by  a  merely  regal,  but  a  political  power ;  for  the  Engliffi  are  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  making.’  Foreign  authors  were  not  ignorant  of  this :  Hence  Philip  de  Comines,  a 
grave  author,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Commentaries,  ‘  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,’  fays  he,  ‘  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  there  is  none  in  my  opinion,  where  the 
government  is  more  moderate,  where  the  king  has  lefs  power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in 
England.’  Finally,  “  It  is  ridiculous,”  fay  you,  “for  them  to  affirm  that  kingdoms  were 
ancienter  than  kings ;  which  is  as  much  as  if  they  ffiould  fay,  that  there  was  light  before  the 
fun  was  created.”  But  with  your  good  leave.  Sir,  we  do  not  fay  that  kingdoms,  but  that  the 
people  were  before  kings.  In  the  mean  time,  who  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  you,  who 
deny  there  was  light  before  the  fun  had  a  being  ?  You  pretend  to  a  curiofity  in  other  men’s 
matters,  and  have  forgot  the  very  firft  things  that  were  taught  you.  “  You  wonder  how 
they  that  have  feen  the  king  fit  upon  his  throne,  at  a  feffion  of  parliament  (fub  aureo  &  ferico 
Ccelo,  under  a  golden  and  filken  heaven)  under  a  canopy  of  Hate,  fhould  fo  much  as  make  a 
queftion  whether  the  majefty  refided  in  him,  or  in  the  parliament  ?”  They  are  certainly  hard 
of  belief,  whom  fo  lucid  an  argument  coming  down  from  heaven,  cannot  convince.  Which 
golden  heaven,  you,  like  a  ftoic,  have  fo  devoutly  and  ferioufly  gazed  upon,  that  you 
ieem  to  have  forgot  what  kind  of  heaven  Mofes  and  Ariftotle  deferibe  to  us ;  for  you 
deny  that  there  was  any  light  in  Mofes’s  heaven  before  the  fun  ;  and  in  Ariftotle’s  you 
make  three  temperate  zones.  How  many  zones  you  obferved  in  that  golden  and  filken 
heaven  of  the  king’s,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  you  got  one  zone  (a  purfe)  well  tempered 
with  a  hundred  golden  ftars  by  your  aftronomy.  r 

CHAP.  X. 

\ 

SINCE  this  whole  controverfy,  whether  concerning  the  right  of  kings  in  o-eneral  or 
that  of  the  king  of  England  in  particular,  is  rendred  difficult  and  intricate,  rather 
by  the  obftinacy  of  parties,  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  •,  I  hope  they  that  prefer 
truth  before  the  intereft  of  a  faction,  will  be  fatisfied  with  what  I  have  alledged  out  of  the 
law  of  God,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  municipal  laws  of  my  own  country,  that  a  kino- 
of  England  may  be  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death.  As  for  thofe  whofe  minds  ar? 
either  blinded  with  fuperftition,  or  fo  dazled  with  the  fplendor  and  grandeur  of  a  court, 
that  magnanimity  and  true  liberty  do  not  appear  fo  glorious  to  them,  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  with  them,  either  by  reafon  and  arguments,  or 
examples.  But  you,  Salmafius,  feem  very  abfurd,  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  book 
fo  particularly  in  this,  who  tho  you  rail  perpetually  at  the  Independents,  and  revile 
them  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  imaginable,  yet  affert  to  the  higheft  degree  that  can 
be,  the  Independency  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend  -,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  “owe 
his  foveieignty  to  the  people,  but  to  his  defeent.”  And  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  your 
book  you  complained  that  he  was  “  put  to  plead  for  his  life,”  here  you  complain  “  that 
‘he  penffied  without  being  heard  to  (peak  for  himfelf.”  But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  look 
into  the  hiftory  or  his  trial,  which  is  very  faithfully  publilhed  in  French,  it  may  be  you’ll 
be  of  another  opinion.  Whereas  he  had  liberty  given  him  for  fome  days  too-ether,  to 
fay  what  he  could  for  himfelf,  he  made  ufe  of  it  not  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  crimes  laid 

t0 11  I?  u  i  ge’  buC  t0  di*Prove  the  authority  of  his  judges,  and  the  judicature  that  he  was 
called  before..  And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
there  is  no  injuftice  in  condemning  him  without  hearing  him,  if  his  crimes  are  notorious 
and  publickly  known.  If  you  lay  that  Charles  died  as  he  lived,  I  agree  with  you  :  If  you 

_  lay 
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fay  that  he  died  piouily,  holily,  and  at  eafe,  you  may  remember  that  his  grandmother 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  an  infamous  woman,  died  on  a  fcaffold  with  as  much  outward 
appearance  of  piety,  fanclity,  and  conftancy,  as  he  did.  And  left  you  fhould  afcribe 
too  much  to  that  prefence  of  mind  which  fome  common  malefadtors  have  fo  great  a 
meafure  of  at  their  death  ;  many  times  defpair,  and  a  hardned  heart  puts  on  as  it  were  a 
vizor  of  courage;  and  ftupidity,  a  {hew  of  quiet  and  tranquility  of  mind:  Sometimes 
the  word  of  men  defire  to  appear  good,  undaunted,  innocent,  and  now  and  then  reli¬ 
gious,  not  only  in  their  life,  but  at  their  death  ;  and  in  buffering  death  for  their  villanies, 
life  to  act  the  laft  part  of  their  hypocrify  and  cheats,  with  all  the  fhow  imaginable  •,  and 
like  bad  poets  or  ftage -players,  are  very  ambitious  of  being  clapped  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  “  Now,”  you  fay,  “  you  are  come  to  enquire  who  they  chiefly  were,  that  gave 

fentence  againft  the  king.”  Whereas  it  ought  Aril  to  be  enquired  into,  how  you,  a 

foreigner,  and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to  have  any  thing  to  do  to  raife  a  queftion 
about  our  affairs,  to  which  you  are  fo  much  a  Arranger  ?  And  what  reward  induced  you 
to  it  ?  But  we  know  enough  of  that,  and  who  fatisffed  your  curiofity  in  thefe 
matters  of  ours ;  even  thofe  fugitives,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  that  could  eafily 
hire  fuch  a  vain  fellow  as  you,  to  fpeak  ill  of  us.  Then  an  account  in  writing,  of  the 
date  of  our  affairs,  was  put  into  your  hands  by  feme  hair-brained,  half  proteftant,  half 
papift  chaplain  or  other,  or  by  fome  fneaking  courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  tranflate  it 
into  Latin  ;  out  ol  that  you  took  thefe  narratives,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we’ll  examine 
a  little  :  “  Not  the  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  the  people  conferred  to  this  fentence  of 
condemnation.”  What  were  the  reft  of  the  people  then  that  buffered  fo  great  a  thing 
to  be  tranfadted  againft  their  will  ?  Were  they  ftocks  and  ftones,  were  they  mere  trunks 

of  men  only,  or  fuch  images  of  Britains,  as  Virgil  deferibes  to  have  been  wrought  in 

tapeftry  ? 

Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulea  Britanni. 

And  Britains  interwove  held  up  the  purple  hangings. 

For  ‘you  deferibe  no  true  Britains,  but  painted  ones,  or  rather  needle-wrought  men  in- 
ftead  of  them.  Since  therefore  it  is  a  thing  fo  incredible  that  a  warlike  nation  fhould  be 
fubdued  by  fo  few,  and  thefe  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  (which  is  the  firft  thing  that 
occurs  in  your  narrative)  that  appears  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  to  be  moft 
falfe.  t£  The  bifhops  were  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  parliament  itfelf.” 
The  more  deplorable  is  your  madnefs  (for  are  not  you  yet  fenflble  that  you  rave)  to  com¬ 
plain  of  their  being  turned  out  of  the  parliament,  whom  you  yourfelf  in  a  large  book 
endeavour  to  prove  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Church.  “  One  of  the  ftates  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  wit,  the  houfe  of  lords,  confifting  of  dukes,  earls,  and  vifeounts,  was  re¬ 
moved.”  And  defervedly  were  they  removed  ;  for  they  were  not  deputed  to  fit  there 
by  any  town  or  county,  but  represented  themfelves  only;  they  had  no  right  over  the 
people,  but  (as  if  they  had  been  ordained  for  that  very  purpofe)  ufed  frequently  to 
oppofe  their  rights  and  liberties.  They  were  created  by  the  king,  they  were  his  com¬ 
panions,  his  fervants,  and  as  it  were,  fhadows  of  him.  He  being  removed,  it  was  ne- 
ceftarv  they  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  fame  level  with  the  body  of  the  people,  from 
amongft  whom  they  took  their  rife.  “  One  part  of  the  parliament,  and  that 
the  worft  of  all,  ought  not  to  have  affirmed  that  power  of  judging  and  condemning 
the  king.”  But  I  have  told  you  already,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  was  not  only  the 
chief  part  of  our  parliament,  while  wre  had  kings,  but  was  a  perfedt  and  entire  parlia¬ 
ment  of  itfelf,  without  the  temporal  lords,  much  more  without  the  bifhops.  But, 
“  the  whole  houfe  of  commons  themfelves  were  not  admitted  to  have  to  do  tvith  the  trial 
of  the  king.”  To  wit,  that  part  of  them  was  not  admitted,  that  openly  revolted  to  him 
in  their  minds  and  counfels ;  whom,  tho’  they  ftiled  him  their  king,  yet  they  had  fo 
often  ailed  againft,  as  an  enemy.  The  parliament  of  England,  and  the  deputies  fent 

from 
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from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1645,  wrote  to  the  king,  in 
anfwerto  a  letter  of  his,  by  which  he  defired  a  deceitful  truce,  and  that  he  might  treat 
with  them  at  London ;  that  they  could  not  admit  him  into  that  city,  till  he  had  made 
fatisfadlion  to  the  ftate  for  the  civil  war  that  he  had  railed  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for 
the  deaths  of  fo  many  of  his  fubjedts  flain  by  his  order  •,  and  till  he  had  agreed  to  a  true 
and  firm  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  had  offered  him  fo 
often  already,  and  fhould  offer  him  again.  He  on  the  other  hand  either  retufed  to  hear, 
or  by  ambiguous  anfwers  eluded  their  juft  and  equal  propofals,  tho’  moft  humbly  pre- 
fented  to  him  feven  times  over.  The  parliament  at  laft,  after  fo  many  years  patience, 
left  the  king  fhould  overturn  the  ftate  by  his  wiles  and  delays,  when  in  prifon,  which  he 
could  not  fubdue  in  the  field,  and  left  the  vanquifhed  enemy,  pleafed  with  our  divifions, 
fhould  recover  himfelf,  and  triumph  unexpectedly  over  his  conquerors,  vote  that  for  the 
future  they  would  have  no  regard  to  him,  that  they  would  fend  him  no  more  propofals, 
nor  receive  any  from  him  :  After  which  vote,  there  were  found  even  fome  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  who  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  that  invincible  army,  whole 
glory  they  envied,  and  which  they  would  have  had  difbanded,  and  fent  home  with  dif- 
grace,  after  they  had  deferved  fo  well  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  a  fervile  compliance 
with  fome  feditious  minifters,  finding  their  opportunity,  when  many,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  otherwife  minded  than  themfelves,  having  been  fent  by  the  houfe  itfelf  to  fupprefs 
the  Prefbyterians,  who  began  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  abfent  in  the  feveral  counties, 
with  a  ftrange  levity,  not  to  fay  perfidioufnefs,  vote  that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
ftate,  who  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  name,  without  giving  any  fatisfaClion  or  fecu- 
rity,  fhould  be  brought  back  to  London,  and  reftored  to  his  dignity  and  government,  as 
if  he  had  deferved  well  of  the  nation  by  what  he  had  done.  So  that  they  preferred  the 
king  before  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  that  very  celebrated  covenant  of  theirs. 
What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time,  who  were  found  themfelves,  and  faw  fuch  perni¬ 
cious  councils  on  foot  ?  Ought  they  therefore  to  have  been  wanting  to  the  nation,  and  not 
provide  for  its  fafety,  becaufe  the  infection  had  fpread  itfelf  even  in  their  own  houfe  ? 
But,  who  fecluded  thofe  ill-affe<5ted  members  ?  “  The  Englifh  army,”  you  fay  :  So  that 
it  was  not  an  army  of  foreigners,  but  of  moft  valiant,  and  faithful,  honeft  natives,  whole 
officers  for  the  moft  part  were  members  of  parliament ;  and  whom  thofe  good  fecluded 
members  would  have  fecluded  their  country,  and  banilhed  into  Ireland ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  Scots,  whofe  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had  very  confiderable  forces 
in  four  of  our  Northern  counties,  and  kept  garrifons  in  the  beft  towns  of  thofe  parts,  and 
had  the  king  himfelf  in  cuftody  whiift  they  likewife  encouraged  the  tumultuating  of 
thofe  of  their  own  faction,  who  did  more  than  threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  through  whofe  means  not  only  a  civil,  but  a  war  with  Scotland  too  fhortly 
after  brake  out.  If  it  has  been  always  counted  praife-worthy  in  private  men  to  afiift 
the  ftate,  and  promote  the  public  good,  whether  by  advice  or  adlion  ;  our  army  fure  was 
in  no  fault,  who  being  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  come  to  town,  obeyed  and  came, 
and  when  they  were  come,  quelled  with  eafe  the  faction  and  uproar  of  the  king’s  party, 
who  fometimes  threatened  the  houfe  itfelf.  For  things  were  brought  to  that  pals,  that  of 
neceflity  either  we  muft  be  run  down  by  them,  or  they  by  us.  They  had  on  their  fide 
moft  of  the  fhopkeepers  and  handicrafts-men  of  London,  and  generally  thofe  of  the 
minifters,  that  were  moft  fadtious.  On  eur  fide  was  the  army,  whofe  fidelity,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  courage  were  fufficiently  known.  It  being  in  our  pov/er  by  their  means  to  re¬ 
tain  our  liberty,  our  ftate,  our  common  fafety,  do  you  think  we  had  not  been  fools  to 
have  loft  all  by  our  negligence  and  folly  ?  They  who  had  had  places  of  command  in  the 
king’s  army,  after  their  party  were  fubdued,  had  laid  down  their  arms  indeed  againft 
their  wills,  but  continued  enemies  to  us  in  their  hearts  •,  and  they  flocked  to  town,  and 
were  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  renewing  the  war.  With  thefemen,  tho’  they 
were  the  greateft  enemies  they  had  in  the  world,  and  thirfted  after  their  blood,  did  the 
Prefbyterians,  becaufe  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercife  a  civil,  as  well  as  an  eccleliafti- 
Vol.  I.  4  F  cal 
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cal  jurifdidtion  over  all  others,  hold  fecpet  correfpondence,  and  took  meafures  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  what  they  had  formerly  both  faid  and  done ;  and  they  came  to  that  fpleen  at  laft, 
that  they  would  rather  enthral  themfelves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their  own  brethren 
to  fhare  in  their  liberty,  which  they  likewife  had  purchafed  at  the  price  of  their  own 
blood  ;  they  chofe  rather  to  be  lorded  over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  of  his  own  fubjedts,  and  who  was  enraged,  and  breathed  out  nothing 
but  revenge  againft  thofeof  them  that  were  left,  than  endure  their  brethren  and  friends  to 
be  upon  the  fquare  with  them.  The  Independents,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  only 
men,  that  from  firft  to  laft  kept  to  their  point,  and  knew  what  life  to  make  of  their 
vidtory.  They  refufed  (and  wifely,  in  my  opinion)  to  make  him  king  again,  being  then 
an  enemy  ;  who  when  he  was  their  king,  had  made  himfelf  their  enemy  :  Nor  were  they 
ever  the  lefs  averfe  to  a  peace,  but  they  very  prudently  dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  per¬ 
petual  flavery  under  the  name  of  a  peace.  To  load  our  army  with  the  more  reproaches, 
you  begin  a  filly  confufed  narrative  of  our  affairs  ;  in  which,  tho’  I  find  many  things 
falfe,  many  things  frivolous,  many  things  laid  to  our  charge,  for  which  we  rather  merit-, 
yet  I  think  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  for  me  to  write  a  true  relation,  in  anfwer  to  your  falfe 
one.  For  you  and  I  are  arguing,  not  writing  hiftories,  and  both  Tides  will  believe  our 
reafons,  but  not  our  narrative  ;  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  is  fuch, 
that  they  cannot  be  related  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  in  a  fet  hiflory  •,  fo  that  I  think  it 
better,  as  Saluft  faid  of  Carthage,  rather  to  fay  nothing  at  all,  than  to  fay  but  a  little  of 
tilings  of  this  weight  and  importance.  Nay,  and  1  fcorn  fo  much  as  to  mention  the 
praifes  of  great  men,  and  of  Almighty  God  himfelf  (who  in  fo  wonderful  a  courfe  of 
affairs  ought  to  be  frequently  acknowledged)  amongft  your  flanders  and  reproaches.  I’ll 
therefore  only  pick  out  fuch  things  as  feem  to  have. any  colourj  of  argument.  You  fay,_ 
“theEnglifh  and  Scots  promiftd  by  a  folemn  covenant,  to  preferve  the  majefty  of  the  king.” 
But  you  omit  upon  what  terms  they  promifed  it ;  to  wit,  if  it  might  confifl  withthe  fafety 
of  their  religion  and  their  liberty.  To  both  which,  religion  and  liberty,  that  king 
was  fo  averfe  to  his  laft  breath,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  gaining  advantages 
upon  them,  that  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was  dangerous  to  their  religion,  and 
the  certain  ruin  of  their  liberty.  But  then  you  fall  upon  the  king’s  judges  again  :  “  If 
we  confider  the  thing  aright,  the  conclufion  of  this  abominable  adtion  muff  be  imputed 
to  the  Independents,  yet  fo  as  the  Prefbyterians  may  juftly  challenge  the  glory  of  its 
beginning  and  progrefs.”  Hark,  ye  Prefbyterians,  what  good  has  it  done  you  ?  How  is 
your  innocence  and  loyalty  the  more  cleared  by  your  feeming  fo  much  to  abhor  the 
putting  the  king  to  death  ?  You  yourfelves,  in  the  opinion  of  this  everlafting  talkative 
advocate  of  the  king,  your  “  accufer,  went  more  than  half-way  towards  it ;  you  were 
feen  adting  die  fourth  adt  and  more,  in  this  tragedy  -,  you  may  juftly  be  charged  with  the 
king’s  death,  ftnce  you  fhewed  the  way  to  it ;  it  was  you  and  only  you  that  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block.”  Wo  be  to  you  in  the  firft  place,  if  ever  Charles  his  pofterity  recover 
the  crown  of  England  •,  afture  yourfelves,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the  black  lift.  But 
pay  your  vows  to  God,  and  love  your  brethren  who  have  delivered  you,  who  have  pre¬ 
vented  that  calamity  from  falling  upon  you,  who  have  faved  you  from  inevitable  ruin, 
tho’ againft  your  own  wills.  You  are  aceufed  likewife  for  that  “  fome  years  ago  you 
endeavoured  by  fundry  petitions  to  leffen  the  king’s  authority,  that  you  publifhcd  fome 
fcandalous  expreffions  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  papers  you  prefented  him  with  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament ;  to  wit,  in  that  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the 
26th  of  May  1642,  you  declared  openly  in  fame  mad  pofitions  that  breathed  nothing 
but  rebellion,  what  your  thoughts  were  of  the  king’s  authority  :  Hotham  by  order  of 
parliament  fhut  the  gates  of  Hull  againft  the  king  you  had  a  mind  to  make  a  trial  by 
this  firft  abb  of  rebellion  how  much  the  king  would  bear.”  What  could  this  man  fay 
more,  if  it  were  his  defign  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  all  Englifhmen  to  one  another,  and 
alienate  them  wholly  from  the  king  ?  for  he  gives  them  here  to  underftand,  that  if  ever 
the  king  be  brought  bade,  they  muft  mot  only  expect  to  be  pimii'hed  for  his  father’s 
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death,  but  for  the  petitions  they  made  long  ago,  and  fome  a<5ts  that  part  in  full  parlia¬ 
ment,  concerning  the  putting  down  the  common-prayer  and  bifliops,  and  that  of  the 
triennal  parliament,  and  feveral  other  things  that  were  enadted  with  the  greateft  confent 
and  applaufe  of  all  the  people  that  could  be  ;  all  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  fedi- 
tions  and  mad  pofitions  of  the  Prefbyterians.  But  this  vain  fellow  changes  his  mind  all 
of  a  fudden  ;  and  what  but  of  late,  “  when  he  copfidered  it  aright,”  he  thought  was  to 
be  imputed  wholly  to  the  Prefbyterians,  now  that  “  he  confiders  the  fame  thing  from 
firft  to  laft,”  he  thinks  the  Independents  were  the  foie  adtors  of  it.  But  even  now  he  told 
us,  “  the  Prefbyterians  took  up  arms  againfl  the  king,  that  by  them  he  was  beaten,  taken 
captive,  and  put  in  prifon  Now  he  fays,  “  this  whole  dodtrine  of  rebellion  is  the  In¬ 
dependents  principle.”  O  !  the  faithfulnefs  of  this  man’s  narrative  !  How  conflftent  he 
is  with  himfelf!  What  need  is  there  of  a 'counter- narrative  to  this  of  his,  that  cuts 
its  own  throat  ?  But  if  any  man  fhould  queftion  whether  you  are  an  honeft  man  or  a 
knave,  let  him  read  thefe  following  lines  of  yours  :  “  It  is  time  to  explain  whence  and  at 
what  time  this  fedl  of  enemies  to  kingfhip  firft  began.  Why  truly  thefe  rare  puritans 
began  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time  to  crawl  out  of  hell,  and  difturb  not  only  the  church, 
but  the  ftate  likewife ;  for  they  are  no  lefs  plagues  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.” 
Now  your  very  fpeech  bewrays  you  to  be  a  right  Balaam  *  for  where  you  defigned  to  fpit 
out  the  mdft  bitter  poifon  you  could,  there  unwittingly  and  againfl:  your  will  you  have 
pronounced  a  blefling.  For  it  is  notorioufly  known  all  over  England,  that  if  any  en¬ 
deavoured  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe  churches,  whether  in  France  or  Germany, 
which  they  accounted  beft  reformed,  and  to  exercife  the  public  worfhip  of  God  in  a  more 
pure  manner,  which  our  bifhops  had  almoft  univerfally  corrupted  with  their  ceremonies 
and  fuperftitions  •,  or  if  any  feemed  either  in  point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better 
than  others,  fuch  perfons  were  by  the  favour  of  epifcopacy  termed  Puritans.  Thefe  are 
they  whofe  principles  you  fay  are  fo  oppofite  to  kingffiip.  Nor  are  they  the  only  perfons, 
“  moil  of  the  reformed  religion,  that  have  not  fucked  in  the  reft  of  their  principles,  yet 
feem  to  have  approved  of  thofe  that  ftrike  at  kingly  government.”  So  that  while  you 
inveigh  bitterly  againfl:  the  Independents,  and  endeavour  to  feparate  them  from  Chrift’s 
flock,  with  the  fame  breath  you  praile  them  ;  and  thofe  principles  which  almoft  every 
where  you  affirm  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Independents,  here  you  confefs  have  been  approved 
of  by  moft  of  the  reformed  religion.  Nay,  you  are  arrived  to  that  degree  of  impudence, 
impiety  and  apoftacy,  that  though  formerly  you  maintained  biffiops  ought  to  be  extir¬ 
pated  out  of  the  church  root  and  branch,  as  fo  many  pefts  and  limbs  of  antichrift,  here 
you  fay  the  king  ought  to  protedl  them,  for  the  faving  of  his  coronation-oath.  You 
cannot  ffiow  yourfelf  a  more  infamous  villain  than  you  have  done  already,  but  by  ab¬ 
juring  the  proteftant  reformed  religion,  to  which  you  are  a  fcandal.  Whereas  you  tax 
us  with  giving  a  “  toleration  of  all  fedls  and  herefies,”  you  ought  not  to  find  fault  with 
•us  for  that  ;  fince  the  church  bears  with  fuch  a  profligate  wretch  as  you  yourfelf,  fuch  a 
vain  fellow,  fuch  a  lyar,  fuch  a  mercenary  flanderer,  fuch  an  apoftate,  one  who  has  the 
impudence  to  affirm,  that  the  beft  and  moft  pious  of  chriftians,  and  even  moft  of  thofe 
who  profefs  the  reformed  religion,  are  crept  out  of  hell,  becaufe  they  differ  in  opinion 
from  you.  I  had  beft  pafs  by  the  calumnies  that  fill  up  the  reft  of  this  chapter,  and  thofe 
prodigious  tenets  that  you  afcribe  to  the  Independents,  to  render  them  odious  ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  do  they  at  all  concern  the  caufe  you  have  in  hand,  and  they  are  fuch  for  the 
moft  part  as  deferve  to  be  laughed  at,  and  defpifed,  rather  than  receive  a  ferious  anfwer. 

CHAP.  XI. 

YOU  feem  to  begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Salmafius,  though  with  no  modefty,  yet 
with  fome  fenfe  of  your  weaknefs  and  trifling  in  this  dilcourfe.  For  whereas  you 
prcpofed  to  yourfelf  to  enquire  in  this  place,  by  what  authority  fentence  was  given 
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againft  the  king  ?  you  add  immediately,  which  nobody  expected  from  you,  that  “  it  is 
in  vain  to  make  any  fuch  enquiry ;  to  wit,  becaufe  the  quality  of  the  perfons  that  did  it, 
leaves  hardly  any  room  for  fuch  a  queftion.”  And  therefore  as  you  have  been  found 
guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  impudence  and  faucinefs  in  the  undertaking  of  this  caufe,  fa 
fmce  you  feem  here  confcious  of  your  own  impertinence,  I  fhall  give  you  the  fhorter 
anfwer.  To  your  queftion  then  ;  by  what  authority  the  houfe  of  commons  either  con¬ 
demned  the  king  themfelves,  or  delegated  that  power  to  others  I  anfwer,  they  did  it  by 
virtue  of  the  fupreme  authority  on  earth.  How  they  come  to  have  the  fupreme  power, 
you  may  learn  by  what  I  have  laid  already,  when  I  have  refuted  your  impertinencies  upon 
that  fubjedt.  If  you  believed  yourfelf  that  you  could  ever  fay  enough  upon  any  fubjedt, 
you  would  not  be  fo  tedious  in  repeating  the  fame  things  fo  many  times  over.  And  the 
houfe  of  commons  might  delegate  their  judicial  power  by  the  fame  reafon,  by  which  you 
fay  the  king  may  delegate  his,  who  received  all  he  had  from  the  people.  Hence  in  that 
folemn  league  and  covenant  that  you  objedt  to  us,  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland 
folemnly  proteft  and  engage  to  each  other,  to  punilh  the  traitors  in  fuch  manner  as 
“  the  fupreme,  judicial  authority  in  both  nations,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  a  delegated 
power  from  them,”  fhould  think  fit.  Now  you  hear  the  parliaments  of  both  nations 
proteft  with  one  voice,  that  they  may  delegate  their  judicial  power,  which  they  call  the 
fupreme  ;  fo  that  you  move  a  vain  and  frivolous  controverfy  about  delegating  this  power. 
“  But,”  fay  you,  “  there  were  added  to  thofe  judges  that  were  made  choice  of  out  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  fome  officers  of  the  army,  and  it  never  was  known  that  foldiers 
had  any  right  to  try  a  fubjedt  for  his  life.”  I’ll  filence  you  in  a  very  few  words  :  You 
may  remember  that  we  are  not  now  difcourfing  of  a  fubjedt,  but  of  an  enemy ;  whom  if 
a  general  of  an  army,  after  he  has  taken  him  prifoner,  refolves  to  difpatch,  would  he  be 
thought  to  proceed  otherwife  than  according  to  cuftom  and  martial  law,  if  he  himfelf 
with  fome  of  his  officers  fhould  fit  upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  ?  An  enemy  to 
a  ftate  made  a  prifoner  of  war,  cannot  be  Jookt  upon  to  be  fo  much  as  a  member,  much 
Ids  a  king  in  that  ftate.  This  is  declared  by  that  facrea  law  of  St.  Edward,  which  denies 
that  a  bad  king  is  a  king  at  all,  or  ought  to  be  called  fo.  Whereas  you  fay,  it  was 
“  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons  that  tried  and  condemned  the 
king,”  I  give  you  this  anfwer:  The  number  of  them,  who  gave  their  votes  for  putting 
the  king  to  death,  was  far  greater  than  is  neceflary,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  our 
parliaments,  to  tranfadl  the  greateft  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft  ; 
who  fince  they  were  abfent  through  their  own  fault  (for  to  revolt  to  the  common  enemy 
in  their  hearts,  is  the  worft  fort  of  abfence)  their  abfence  ought  not  to  hinder  the  reft 
who  continued  faithful  to  the  caufe,  from  preferving  the  ftate;  which  when  it  was  in  a. 
tottering  condition,  and  almoft  quite  reduced  to  flavery  and  utter  ruin,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  had  at  firft  committed  to  their  fidelity,  prudence  and  courage.  And  they 
acted  their  parts  like  men  ;  they  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  the  unruly  wilfulnefs,  the 
rage,  the  fecret  dengns  of  an  inveterate  and  exafperated  king  ;  they  preferred  the  com¬ 
mon  liberty  and  falety  before  their  own  •,  they  out-did  all  former  parliaments,  they  out¬ 
did  all  their  anceftors  in  condudt,  magnanimity  and  fteddinefs  to  their  caufe.  Yet  thefe 
very  men  did  a  great  part  of  the  people  ungratefully  defert  in  the  midft  of  their  under¬ 
taking,  tho’  they  had  promifed  them  all  fidelity,  all  the  help- and  affiftance  they  could 
afford  them.  Thei'e  were  for  flavery  and  peace,  with  floth  and  luxury,  upon  any  terms : 
Others  demanded  their  liberty,  nor  would  accept  of  a  peace  that  was  not  fure  and  ho 
nourable.  What  fhould  the  parliament  do  in  this  cafe  ?  Ought  they  to  have  defended 
this  part  of  the  people,  that  was  found,  and  continued- faithful  to  them  and  their  country, 
or  to  have  fided  with  thofe  that  deferted  both  ?  I  know  what  you  will  fay  they  ought  to 
have  done.  You  are  not  Eurylochus,  but  Elpenor,  a  miferable  enchanted  beaft,  a 
filthy  fwine,  accuftomed  to  a  fordid  flavery  even  under  a  woman  •,  fo  that  you  have  not 
the  leaft  relifh  of  true  magnanimity,  nor  confequently  of  liberty  which  is  the  effedt  of  it.: 
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You  would  have  all  other  men  Haves,  becaufe  you  find  in  yourfelf  no  generous,  ingenu¬ 
ous  inclinations ;  you  fay  nothing,  you  breathe  nothing  but  what  is  mean  and  fervile. 
You  raife  another  fcruple,  to  wit,  “  that  he  was  the  king  of  Scotland  too,  whom  we  con¬ 
demned  as  if  he  might  therefore  do  what  he  would  in  England.  But  that  you  may 
conclude  this  chapter,  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod  weak  and  infipid,  at  leaft  with 
fome  witty  querk,  “  there  are  two  little  words,”  fay  you,  “  that  are  made  up  of  the 
fame  number  of  letters,  and  differ  only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whofe  fignifications 
are  wide  afunder,  to  wit.  Vis  and  Jus,  (might  and  right.)”  It  is  no  great  wonder  that 
fuch  a  three-lettered  man  as  you,  (Fur  a  Thief)  fhould  make  fuch  a  witticifm  upon 
three  letters  :  It  is  the  greater  wonder  (which  yet  you  affert  throughout  your  book)  that 
two  things  fo  diredtly  oppofite  to  one  another  as  thofe  two  are,  fhould  yet  meet  and  be¬ 
come  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  adled  by  kings, 
which  you  do  not  affirm  to  be  their  right  ?  Thefe  are  all  the  paffages  that  I  could  pick 
out  of  nine  long  pages,  that  I  thought  deferved  an  anfwer.  The  reft  confifts  either  of 
repetitions  of  things  that  have  been  anfwered  more  than  once,  or  fuch  as  have  no  relation 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  that  my  being  more  brief  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  reft,  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  want  of  diligence  in  me,  which,  how  irkfome  foever  you  are  to  me, 
I  have  not  fiackened,  but  to  your  tedious  impertinence,  fo  void  of  matter  and  lenfe. 

CHAP.  XIL 

IWifh,  SaTmafius,  that  you  had  left  out  this  part  of  your  difcourfe  concerning  the 
king’s  crime,  which  it  had  been  more  advifable  for  your  felf  and  your  party  to  have 
done  i  for  I  am  afraid  left  in  giving  you  an  anfwer  to  it,  I  fhould  appear  too  fharp  and 
fevere  upon  him,  now  he  is  dead,  and  hath  received  his  punifhment.  But  fince  you 
chofe  rather  to  difcourfe  confidently  and  at  large  upon  that  fubjedt.  I’ll  make  you  fenfible, 
that  you  could  not  have  done  a  more  inconfiderate  thing,  than  to  referve  the  worft  part 
of  your  caufe  to  the  laft,  to  wit,  that  of  ripping  up  and  enquiring  into  the  king’s  crimes ; 
which  when  I  ffiall  have  proved  them  to  have  been  true  and  moft  exorbitant,  they  will- 
render  his  memory  unpleafant  and  odious  to  all  good  men,  and  imprint  now  in  the  clofe 
©f  the  controverfy,  a  juft  hatred  of  you,  who  undertake  his  defence,  on  the  readers 
minds.  Say  you,  “  his  accufation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  converlant 
about  his  morals,  the  other  taxeth  him  with  fuch  faults  as  he  might  commit  in  his  public 
capacity.”  I’ll  be  content  to  pafs  by  in  filence  that  part  of  his  life  that  he  fpent  in 
banqueting,  at  plays,  and  in  the  converfation  of  women  •,  for  what  can  there  be  in  luxury 
and  excefs,  worth  relating  ?  And  what  would  thofe  things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been 
a  private  perfon  ?  But  fince  he  would  be  a  king,  as  he  could  not  live  a  private  life,  fo* 
neither  could  his  vices  be  like  thofe  of  a  private  perfon.  For  in  the  firft  place,  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief  by.  his  example  :  In  the  fecond  place,  all  that  time  that  he  fpent 
upon  his  lu  ft,  and  his  fports,  which  was  a  great  part  of  his  time,  he  ftole  from  the 
ftate,  the  government  of  which  he  had  undertaken.  Thirdly  and  laftly,  he  fquandered  ’ 
away  vaft  fums  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own,  but  the  public  revenue  of  the- 
nation,  in  his  domeftic  luxury  and  extravagance.  So  that  in.  his  private  life  at  home 
he  firft  began  to  be  an  ill  king.  But  let  us  rather  pafs  over  to  thofe  crimes  “  that' 
he  is  charged  with  on  the  account  of  mifgovernment.”  Here  you  lament  his  being- 
condemned  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer.  That  he  had  no  wrong  done 
him,  ffiall  now  be  made  appear.  But  firft  let  us  define  a  tyrant,  not  according  to  vulgar 
conceits,  but  the  judgment  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  learned  men.  He  is  a  Tyrant  who 
regards  his  own  welfare  and  profit  only,  and  not  that  of  the  people.  So  Ariftotle  defines 
one  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Ethics,  and  elfewhere,  and  fo  do  very  many  others.  Whether 
Charles  regarded  his  own  or  the  people’s  good,  thefe  few  things  of  many  that  I  ffiall  but 
touch  upon,  will’  evince..  When  his  rents  and  other  public  revenues  of  the  crov/n  would 
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not  defray  the  expences  of  the  court,  he  laid  moft  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people  *,  and 
■when  they  were  fquandered  away,  he  invented  new  ones ;  not  for  the  benefit,  honour,  or 
'defence  of  the  ftate,  but  that  he  might  hoard  up,  or  lavifh  out  in  one  houfe,  the  riches 
and  wealth,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.  When  at  this  rate  he  broke  loofe,  and 
.afted  without  any  colour  of  law  to  warrant  his  proceedings,  knowing  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  only  thing  that  could  give  him  check,  he  endeavoured  either  wholly  to 
Say  afide  the  very  calling  of  parliaments,  or  calling  them  juft  as  often,  and  no  oftner, 
*han  to  ferve  his  own  turn,  to  make  them  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Which  bridle 
when  he  had  caft  off  himfelf,  he  put  another  bridle  upon  the  people  he  put  garrifons 
of  German  horfe  and  Irifh  foot  in  many  towns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of  peace. 
JDo  you  think  he  does  not  begin  to  look  like  a  tyrant  ?  In  which  very  thing,  as  in  many- 
other  particulars,  which  you  have  formerly  given  me  occafion  to  inftance,  though  you 
fcorn  to  have  Charles  compared  with  fo  cruel  a  tyrant  as  Nero,  he  refembled  him  ex¬ 
tremely  much.  For  Nero  likewife  often  threatned  to  take  away  the  fenate.  Befides, 
he  bore  extreme  hard  upon  the  confciences  of  good  men,  and  compelled  them  to  the 
ufe  of  ceremonies  and  luperftitious  worfhip,  borrowed  from  popery,  and  by  him  re-in¬ 
troduced  into  the  church.  They  that  would  not  conform,  were  imprifoned  or  banifhed. 
He  made  war  upon  the  Scots  twice  for  no  other  caufe  than  that.  By  all  thefe  adlions  he 
has  furely  deferved  the  name  of  a  tyrant  once  over  at  lead.  Now  I  will  tell  you  why 
the  word  traitor  was  put  into  his  indictment :  When  he  affured  his  parliament  by  pro- 
mifes,  by  proclamations,  by  imprecations,  that  he  had  no  defign  againft  the  ftate,  at  that 
very  time  did  he  lift  Papifts  in  Ireland,  he  fent  a  private  embafly  to  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  beg  afliftance  from  him  of  arms,  horfes  and  men,  exprefly  againft  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  was  endeavouring  to  raife  an  army  firft  in  England,  and  then  in  Scotland. 
To  the  Englifh  he  promifed  the  plunder  of  the  city  of  London  ;  to  the  Scots,  that  the  four 
Northern  counties  fhould  be  added  to  Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  parliament ;  by  what  means  foever.  Thefe  projedts  not  fucceeding,  he  fent  over  one 
Dillon  a  traitor,  into  Ireland  with  private  inftrubtions  to  the  natives,  to  fall  fuddenly 
upon  all  the  Englifh  that  inhabited  there.  Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of 
his  treafons,  not  taken  up  upon  hear-fay  and  idle  reports,  but  difcovered  by  letters  under 
his  own  hand  and  feal.  And  finally  I  fuppofe  no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
by  whofe  order  the  Irifh  took  arms,  and  put  to  death  with  moft  exquifite  torments, 
.above  a  hundred  thoufand  Englifh,  who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and  without  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger  •,  and  who  railed  fo  great  a  civil  war  in  the  other  two  kingdoms. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  king  openly  took  upon  him¬ 
felf  the  guilt  of  the  war,  and  cleared  the  parliament  in  the  confeflion  he  made  there, 
which  is  publickly  known.  Thus  you  have  in  fhort  why  king  Charles  was  adjudged  a 
Tyrant,  a  Traitor,  and  a  Murderer.  “  But,”  fay  you,  c<  why  was  he  not  declared  fo  be¬ 
fore,  neither  in  that  folemn  league  and  covenant,  nor  afterwards  when  he  was  delivered  to 
them,  either  by  the  Prefbyterians  or  the  Independents,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  king  ought  to  be,  with  all  reverence?”  This  very  thing  is  fufficient  to  per- 
fuade  any  rational  man,  that  the  parliament  entred  not  into  any  councils  of  quite  depo- 
fing  the  king,  but  as  their  laft  refuge,  after  they  had  fuffered  and  undergone  all  that 
poflibly  they  could,  and  had  attempted  all  other  ways  and  means.  You  alone  endea¬ 
vour  malicioufly  to  lay  that  to  their  charge,  which  to  all  good  men  cannot  but  evidence 
their  great  patience,  moderation,  and  perhaps  a  too  long  forbearing  with  the  king’s 
pride  and  arrogance.  But  “  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  before  the  king  fuffered,  the 
houfe  of  commons,  which  then  bore  the  only  fway,  and  was  governed  by  the  Indepen-  - 
dents,  wrote  .letters  to  the  Scots,  in  which  they  acquainted  them  that  they  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  alter  the  form  of  government  that  had  obtained  fo  long  in  England  under  king, 
lords,  and  commons.”  You  may  fee  from  hence,  how  little  reafon  there  is  to  afcribe  the 
depofiag  of  the  king,  to  the  principles  of  the  Independents.  They,  that  never  ufed.  to 
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diflemble  and  conceal  their  tenets,  even  then,  when  they  had  the  foie  management  of 
affairs,  profefs,  “  That  they  never  intended  to  alter  the  government.”  But  if  afterwards 
a  thing  came  into  their  minds,  which  at  firft  they  intended  not,  why  might  they  not 
take  fuch  a  courfe,  though  before  not  intended,  as  appeared  moll  advifeable,  and  mofl' 
for  the  nation’s  intereft  ?  Efpecially  when  they  found  that  the  king  could  not  poflibly  be 
intreated  or  induced  to  alTent  to  thofe  juft  demands  that  they  had  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  were  always  the  fame  from  firft  to  laft.  He  perfifted  in  thofe  perverfe 
fentiments  with  refped:  to  religion  and  his  own  right,  which  he  had  all  along  efpoufed, 
and  which  were  fo  deftruflive  to  us ;  not  in  the  lead  altered  from  the  man  that  he  was,, 
when  in  peace  and  war,  he  did  us  all  fo  much  mifchief.  If  he  aflented  to  any  thing, 
he  gave  no  obfcure  hints  that  he  did  it  againft  his  will,  and  that  whenever  he  fhould 
come  into  power  again,  he  would  look  upon  fuch  his  affent  as  null  and  void.  The  fame 
thing  his  fon  declared  by  writing  under  his  hand,  when  in  thofe  days  he  run  away  with 
part  of  the  fleet,  and  fo  did  the  king  himfelf  by  letters  to  fome  of  his  own  party  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  the  mean  time,  againft  the  avowed  fenfe  of  the  parliament,  he  ftruck  up  a  pri¬ 
vate  peace  with  the  Irifh,  the  moft  barbarous  enemies  imaginable  to  England,  upon  bafe 
difhonourable  terms ;  but  whenever  he  invited  the  Englifh  to  treaties  of  peace,  at  thofe' 
very  times  with  all  the  power  he  had,  and  intereft  he  could  make,  he  was  preparing  for 
war.  In  this  cafe,  what  fhould  they  do,  who  were  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  ?  Ought  they  to  have  betrayed  the  fafety  of  us  all  to  our  moft  bitter  adver- 
fary  ?  Or  would  you  have  had  them  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities  of  another  feven 
years  war,  not  to  fay  worfe  ?  God  put  a  better  mind  into  them,  of  preferring,  purfuant 
to  that  very  folemn  league  and  covenant,  their  religion,  and  liberties,  before  thofe 
thoughts  they  once  had,  of  not  rejedting  the  king  •,  for  they  had  not  gone  fo  far  as  to 
vote  it ;  all  which  they  faw  at  laft  (though  indeed  later  than  they  might  have  done) 
could  not  pofllbly  fubfift,  as  long  as  the  king  continued  king.  The  parliament  ought 
and  muft  of  neceflity  be  entirely  free,  and  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
as  occafion  requires  *  nor  ought  they  fo  to  be  wedded  to  their  firft  fentiments,  as  to 
fcruple  the  altering  their  minds,  for  their  own,  or  the  nation’s  good,  if  God  put  an  op¬ 
portunity  into  their  hands  of  procuring  it.  But  “  the  Scots  were  of  another  opinion  ; 
for  they,  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  the  king’s  Son,  call  his  father  a  moft  facred  prince,  and 
the  putting  him  to  death,  a  moft  execrable  villany.”  Do  not  you  talk  of  the  Scots, 
whom  you  know  not ;  we  know  them  well  enough,  and  know  the  time,  when  they  called 
that  fame  king,  a  moft  execrable  perfon,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor and  the  putting  a 
tyrant  to  death,  a  moft  facred  adtion.  Then  you  pick  holes  in  the  king’s  charge,  as 
not  being  properly  penned  ;  and  you  ask  “  why  we  needed  to  call  him  a  traitor  and  a 
murderer,  after  we  had  ftiled  him  a  tyrant-,  fmce  the  word  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes 
that  may  be And  then  you  explain  to  us  grammatically  and  critically,  what  a  tyrant 
is.  Away  with  thofe  trifles,  you  pedagogue,  which  that  one  definition  of  Ariftotle’s, 
that  has  lately  been  cited,  will  utterly  confound  ;  and  teach  fuch  a  dodlor  as  you,  that 
the  word  tyrant  (for  all  your  concern  is  barely  to  have  fome  underftanding  of  words) 
may  be  applied  to  one,  who  is  neither  a  traytor  nor  a  murderer.  But  “  the  laws  of 
England  do  not  make  it  treafon  in  the  king  to  ftir  up  fedition  againft  himfelf  or  the 
people.”  Nor  do  they  fay,  that  the  parliament  can  be  guilty  of  treafon  by  dtpcfing  a 
bad  king,  nor  that  any  parliament  ever  was  fo,  though  they  have  often  done  it ;  but  cur 
laws  plainly  and  clearly  declare,  that  a  king  may  violate,  diminifh,  nay,  and  w  holly  lofe 
his  royalty.  For  that  expreflion  in  the  law  of  St.  Edward,  of  “  lofing  the  name  of  a 
king,”  fignifies  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  being  deprived  of  the  kingly  office  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  which  befel  Chilperic  king  of  France,  whofe  example  for  ilkiftraticn  fake,  is  taken' 
notice  of  in  the  law  itfelf.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  amongft  us  that  can  deny,  but  that' 
the  higheft  treafon  may  be  committed  againft  the  kingdom  as  well  as  againft  the  king.  I 
appeal  to  Glanvilehimfdf,.whom  you  cite,  ‘  If  any  man  attempt  to  put  the  king  to  death,  or 
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raife  fedition  in  the  realm,  it  is  high  treafon.’  So  that  attempt  of  fome  papifts  to 
'blow  up  the  parliament-houfe,  and  the  lords  and  commons  there  with  gunpowder,  was 
-by  king  James  himfclf,  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  High-Treafon, 
not  againft  the  king  only,  but  againft  the  parliament  and  the  whole  kingdom.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  quote  more  of  our  ftatutes,  to  prove  fo  clear  a  truth  ;  which  yet  I 
could  eafily  do.  For  the  thing  itfelf  is  ridiculous,  and  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  high 
treafon  may  be  committed  againft  the  king,  and  not  againft  the  people,  for  whofe  good, 
nay,  and  by  whofe  leave,  as  I  may  fay,  the  king  is  what  he  is  :  So  that  you  babble  over 
io  many  ftatutes  of  ours,  to  no  purpofe  •,  you  toil  and  wallow  in  our  ancient  law-books, 
to  no  purpofe ;  for  the  laws  themlelves  ftand  or  fall  by  authority  of  parliament,  who  al¬ 
ways  had  power  to  confirm  or  repeal  them  ;  and  the  parliament  is  the  foie  judge  of  what 
is  rebellion,  what  high  treafon  (lsefa  Majeftas)  and  what  not.  Majefty  never  was 
•-veiled  to  that  degree  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  as  not  to  be  more  confpicuous,  and 
more  auguft  in  parliament,  as  I  have  often  Ihown  :  But  who  can  endure  to  hear  fuch  a 
•fenfelefs  fellow,  fuch  a  French  Mountebank  as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  are  ?  And, 
you  Englifh  fugitives  !  fo  many  bilhops,  dodtors,  lawyers,  who  pretend  that  all  learning 
and  ingenuous  literature  is  fled  out  of  England  with  yourfelves,  was  there  not  one  of 
you  that  could  defend  the  king’s  caufe  and  your  own,  and  that  in  good  Latin  alfo,  to 
be  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  other  nations,  but  that  this  brain-lick,  beggarly  French¬ 
man,  mull  be  hired  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king,  furrounded  with 
io  many  mfant-priefts  and  doctors  ?  This  very  thing,  I  allure  you,  will  be  a  great  im¬ 
putation  to  you  amongft  foreigners  •,  and  you  will  be  thought  defervedly  to  have  loft  that 
caufe  you  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot 
fo  much  as  write  in  behalf  of  it.  But  now  I  come  to  you  again,  good-man  Goofecap, 
who  fcribble  fo  finely  if  at  leaft  you  are  come  to  yourfelf  again  :  for  I  find  you  here 
towards  the  latter  end  of  your  book,  in  a  deep  lleep,  and  dreaming  of  fome  voluntary 
Death  or  other,  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  Then  you  “  deny  that  it  is  poflible  for 
a  king  in  his  right  wits  to  embroil  his  people  in  feditions,  to  betray  his  own  forces 
to  be  flaughtered  by  enemies,  and  raife  faftions  againft  himfelf.”  All  which  things 
having  been  done  by  many  kings,  and  particularly  by  Charles  the  late  king  of  England, 
you  will  no  longer  doubt,  I  hope,  efpecially  being  addidled  to  Stoicifm,  but  that  all 
tyrants,  as  well  as  profligate  villains,  are  downright  mad.  Hear  what  Horace  fays, 
6  Whoever  through  a  fenfelefs  ftupidity,  or  any  other  caufe  whatfoever,  hath  his  under- 
ftanding  fo  blinded,  as  not  to  difcern  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  a  mad-man  ; 
And  fuch  are  whole  nations,  fuch  are  kings  and  princes,  fuch  are  all  mankind ;  except 
thofe  very  few  that  are  wife.’  So  that  if  you  would  clear  king  Charles  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  adting  like  a  mad-man,  you  muft  firft  vindicate  his  integrity,  and  fhow  that 
he  never  adted  like  an  ill  man.  “  But  a  king”  you  fay,  “  cannot  commit  treafon  againft 
'his  own  fubjedts  and  vaflals.”  In  the  firft  place,  fince  we  are  as  free  as  any  people  un¬ 
der  heaven,  we  will  not  be  impofed  upon  by  any  barbarous  cuftom  of  any  other  nation 
whatfoever.  In  the  fecond  place,  fuppofe  we  had  been  the  king’s  vaflals  •,  that  relation 
would  not  have  obliged  us  to  endure  a  tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.  All  fub- 
jedtion  to  magiftrates,  as  our  own  laws  declare,  is  circumfcribed,  and  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  Honefty,  and  the  Public  Good.  Read  Leg;  Hen.  I.  Cap.  55.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  betwixt  a  lord  and  his  tenants,  is  mutual,  and  remains  fo  long  as  the  lord  protedls 
his  tenant  ;  (this  all  our  lawyers  tell  us)  but  if  the  lord  be  too  fevere  and  cruel  to  his 
tenant,  and  do  him  fome  heinous  injury,  “  The  whole  relation  betwixt  them,  and  what¬ 
ever  obligation  the  tenant  is  under  by  having  done  homage  to  his  lord,  is  utterly  diflolved 
and  extinguifhed.”  Thefe  are  the  very  words  of  Bradlon  and  Fleta.  So  that  in  fome 
cafe,  the  law  itfelf  warrants  even  a  (lave,  or  a  vafial  to  oppofe  his  lord,  and  allows  the 
ftave  to  kill  him,  if  he  vanquifh  him  in  battle.  If  a  city,  or  a  whole  nation  may  net 
lawfully  take  this  .courfe  with  a  tyrant,  the  condition  of  freemen  will  be  worfe  than  that 
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of  Haves.  Then  you  go  about  to  excufe  king  Charles’s  fhedding  of  innocent  blood, 
partly  by  murders  committed  by  other  kings,  and  partly  by  fome  inftances  of  men  put 
to  death  by  them  lawfully.  For  the  matter  of  the  Irifh  mafiacre,  you  refer  the  reader 
to  ’Eixm  Beurfaxti and  I  refer  you  to  Eiconoclaftes.  The  town  of  Rochel  being  taken, 
and  the  townfmen  betrayed,  afliftance  ftiown,  but  not  afforded  them,  you  will  not  have 
laid  at  Charles’s  door  •,  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  fay,  whether  he  was  faulty  in  that 
bufinefs  or  not ;  he  did  mifehief  enough  at  home  ;  we  need  not  enquire  into  what  mif- 
demeanors  he  was  guilty  of  abroad.  But  you  in  the  mean  time  would  make  all  the  pro- 
teftant  churches,  that  have  at  any  time  defended  themfelves  by  force  of  arms  againft 
princes,  who  were  profefled  enemies  of  their  religion,  to  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion. 
Let  them  confider  how  much  it  cortterns  them  for  the  maintaining  their  ecclefiaftical 
difeipline,  and  afierting  their  own  integrity,  not  to  pafs  by  fo  great  an  indignity  offered 
them  by  a  perfon  bred  up  by  and  amongft  themfelves.  That  which  troubles  us  moft, 
is,  that  the  Englilh  likewife  were  betrayed  in  that  expedition.  He,  who  had  defigned 
long  ago  to  convert  the  government  of  England  into  a  tyranny,  thought  he  could  not 
bring  it  to  pafs,  till  the  flower  and  ftrength  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation  were 
cut  off.  Another  of  his  crimes  was,  the  caufing  fome  words  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the 
ufual  coronation-oath,  before  he  himfelf  would  take  it.  Unworthy  and  abominable 
aftion  !  The  a£t  was  wicked  in  itfelf ;  what  (hall  be  faid  of  him  that  undertakes  to  juf- 
tify  it  ?  For  by  the  eternal  God,  what  greater  breach  of  faith,  and  violation  of  all  laws, 
can  poflibly  be  imagined  ?  What  ought  to  be  more  facred  to  him,  next  to  the  holy  fa- 
craments  themfelves,  than  that  oath  ?  Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  the  more  flagi¬ 
tious  perfon,  him  that  offends  againft  the  law,  or  him  that  endeavours  to  make  the 
law  equally  guilty  with  himfelf?  Or  rather  him  who  fubverts  the  law  itfelf,  that  he 
may  not  feem  to  offend  againft  it?  For  thus,  that  king  violated  that  oath  which  he 
ought  moft  religioufly  to  have  fworn  to  but  that  he  might  not  feem  openly  and  pub¬ 
licity  to  violate  it,  he  craftily  adulterated  and  corrupted  it  *,  and  left  he  himfelf  fhould 
be  accounted  perjured,  he  turned  the  very  oath  into  a  perjury.  What  other  could  be 
expected,  than  that  his  reign  would  be  full  of  injuftice,  craft,  and  misfortune,  who  began 
it  with  fo  deteftable  an  injury  to  his  people  ?  And  who  durft  pervert  and  adulterate  that 
law  which  he  thought  the  only  obftacle  that  flood  in  his  way,  and  hindred  him  from  per¬ 
verting  all  the  reft  of  the  laws  :  But  “  that  oath”  (thus  you  juftify  him)  “  lays  no  other 
obligation  upon  kings,  than  the  laws  themfelves  do  ;  and  kings  pretend  that  they  will 
be  bound  and  limited  by  laws,  though  indeed  they  are  altogether  from  under  the  power 
of  laws.”  Is  it  not  prodigious,  that  a  man  fhould  dare  to  exprefs  himfelf  fo  facrilegioufly, 
and  fo  fenfelefly,  as  to  affert  that  an  oath  faeredly  fworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelifts,  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  and  fet  aflde  as  a  little  infignificant  thing,  without  any  caufe  what- 
foever  !  Charles  himfelf  refutes  you,  you  prodigy  of  impiety  !  who  thinking  that  oath 
no  light  matter,  chofe  rather  by  a  fubterfuge  to  avoid  the  force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy 
to  elude  it,  than  openly  to  violate  it ;  and  would  rather  falfify  and  corrupt  the  oath, 
than  manifeftly  forfwear  himfelf  after  he  had  taken  it.  But,  “  The  king  indeed  fwears 
to  his  people,  as  the  people  do  to  him  ;  but  the  people  fwear  fidelity  to  the  king,  not 
the  king  to  them.”  Pretty  invention  !  Does  not  he  that  promifes,  and  binds  himfelf  by 
an  oath  to  do  any  thing  to,  or  for  another,  oblige  his  fidelity  to  them  that  require  the 
oath  of  him  ?  Of  a  truth,  every  king  lwears  Fidelity,  and  Service,  and  Obedience  to 
the  people,  with  refped:  to  the  performance  of  whatfoever  he  promifes  upon  oath  to  do. 
Then  you  run  back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  forced  more  than  once  to  fwear 
to  perform,  not  what  he  himfelf  would,  but  what  the  people,  and  the  great  men  of  the 
realm  required  of  him.  If  many  kings  “  are  crowned  without  the  ufual  folemnity,”  and 
reign  without  taking  any  oath,  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  people  ;  a  great  many 
of  whom  never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  the  king  by  not  taking  an  oath  be  at 
liberty,  the  people  are  fo  top.  And  that  part  of  the  people  that  has  fworn,  fwore  not 
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to  the  king  only,  but  to  the  realm,  and  the  laws,  by  which  the  king  came  to  his  crown  ; 
and  no  otherwise  to  the  king,  than  whilft  he  fhould  aft  according  to  thofe  laws,  that 
“  the  common  People,”  that  is,  the  houfe  of  Commons,  fhould  chufe  ;  (quas  vulgus 
elegerit.)  For  it  were  folly  to  alter  the  phrafe  of  our  law,  and  turn  it  into  more  ge¬ 
nuine  Latin.  This  claufe  (quas  vulgus  elegerit)  which  the  commons  fhall  chufe,  Charles- 
before  he  was  crowned,  procured  to  be  razed  out.  “  But,”  fay  you,  “  without  the  king’s 
affent  the  people  can  chufe  no  laws  •,  and  for  this  you  cite  two  ftatutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI. 
Cap.  15.  and  13  Edw.  IV.  Cap.  8.  but  thefe  two  ftatutes  are  fo  far  from  appearing  in 
our  ftatute-bocks,  that  in  the  years  you  mention,  neither  of  thofe  kings  enacted  any 
laws  at  all.  Go  now  and  complain,  that  thofe  fugitives  who  pretended  to  furnifh  you 
with  matter  out  of  our  ftatutes,  impoled  upon  you  in  it  •,  and  let  other  people  in  the 
mean  time  ftand  aftonifhed  at  your  impudence  and  vanity,  who  are  not  afhamed  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  throughly  verfed  in  fuch  bocks,  as  it  is  fo  evident  you  have  never  looked 
into,  nor  fo  much  as  feen.  And  that  claufe  in  the  coronation-oath,  which  fuch  a  bra¬ 
zen-faced  brawler  as  you  call  fiftitious,  “  The  king’s  friends,”  you  fay  yourfelf,  “  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  may  poflibly  be  extant  in  fome  ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into 
difufe,  becaufe  it  had  no  convenient  fignification.”  But  for  that  very  reafon,  did  our  an- 
ceftors  Lnfert  it  in  the  oath,  that  the  oath  might  have  fuch  a  fignification  as  w’ould  not 
be  for  a  tyrant’s  conveniency.  If  it  had  really  grown  into  difufe,  which  yet  is  moft 
falfe,  there  was  the  greater  need  of  reviving  it ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  to  no 
purpofe,  according  to  your  doftrine  :  “  For  that  cuftom  of  taking  an  oath,  as  kings 
now-a-days  generally  ufe  it,  is  no  more,”  you  fay,  “  than  a  bare  ceremony.”  And  yet 
the  king,  when  the  bifhops  were  to  be  put  down,  pretended  that  he  could  not  do  it  by 
reafon  of  that  oath.  And  confequently,  that  reverend  and  facred  oath,  as  it  ferves  for 
the  king’s  turn,  or  not,  muft  be  folemn  and  binding,  or  an  empty  ceremony  :  Which  I 
earneftly  entreat  my  countrymen  to  take  notice  of,  and  to  confider  what  manner  of  a 
king  they  are  like  to  have,  if  he  ever  come  back.  For  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  this  rafcally  foreign  Grammarian  to  write  a  difcourfe  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  of  England,  unlefs  both  Charles  Stuart  now  in  banifhment,  and  tainted  with 
his  father’s  principles,  and  thofe  profligate  tutors  that  he  has  along  with  him,  had  induf- 
trioufly  fuggefted  to  him  what  they  would  have  writ.  They  diftated  to  him,  “  That  the 
whole  parliament  were  liable  to  be  proceeded  againft  as  traitors,  becaufe  they  declared 
without  the  king’s  affent  all  them  to  be  traitors,  who  had  taken  up  arms  againft  the 
parliament  of  England  •,  and  that  parliaments  were  but  the  king’s  vaffals :  That  the 
oath  which  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation,  is  but  a  ceremony  And  why  not 
that  a  vaffal  too  r  So  that  no  reverence  of  laws,  no  facrednefs  of  an  oath,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  protect  your  lives  and  fortunes,  either  from  the  exorbitance  of  a  furious,  or  the 
revenge  of  an  exafperated  prince,  who  has  been  fo  inftrufted  from  his  cradle,  as  to 
think  laws,  religion,  nay,  and  oaths  themfelves,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  his  will  and 
pleafure.  How  much  better  is  it,  and  more  becoming  yourfelves,  if  you  defire  riches, 
liberty,  peace  and  empire,  to  obtain  them  affuredly  by  your  own  virtue,  induftry, 
prudence  and  valour,  than  to  long  after,  and  hope  for  them  in  vain  under  the  rule  of 
a  king  ?  They,  who  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  things  cannot  be  compaffed  but  under  a 
king,  and  a  lord,  it  cannot  well  be  exprefled  how  mean,  how  bafe,  I  do  not  fay,  how 
unworthy  thoughts  they  have  of  themfelves  ;  for  in  effect,  what  do  they  other  than 
confefs,  that  they  themfelves  are  lazy,  weak,  fenfelefs,  filly  perfons,  and  framed  for 
fiavery  both  in  body  and  mind  ?  And  indeed  all  manner  of  flavery  is  fcandalcus 
and  difgraceful  to  a  free-born  ingenuous  perfon  •,  but  for  you,  after  you  have  reco¬ 
vered  your  loft  liberty,  by  God’s  afiiftance,  and  your  own  arms ;  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fo  many  valiant  exploits,  and  the  making  fo  remarkable  an  example 
of  a  moft  potent  king,  to  defire  to  return  again  into  a  condition  of  bondage  and  flavery, 
will  not  only  be  fcandalous  and  difgraceful,  but  an  impious  and  wicked  thing ;  and 
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equal  to  that  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  for  defiring  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  flavery,  were 
fo  feverely  punifbed  for  that  fordid,  flavifh  temper  of  mind,  and  fo  many  of  them  de- 
ftroyed  by  that  God  who  had  been  their  deliverer.  But  what  fay  you  now,  who  would 
perfuade  us  to  become  Haves  ?  “  The  king,”  fay  you,  “  had  a  power  of  pardoning 
fuch  as  were  guilty  of  treafon,  and  other  crimes  •,  which  evinces  fufficiently  that  the 
king  himfelf  was  under  no  law.”  The  king  might  indeed  pardon  treafon,  not  againft 
the  kingdom,  but  againft  himfelf ;  and  fo  may  any  body  elfe  pardon  wrongs  done  to 
themfelves  ;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  pardon  fome  other  offences,  tho’  not  always.  But  does 
it  follow,  becaufe  in  fome  cafes  he  had  the  right  of  faving  a  malefa&or’s  life,  that  there¬ 
fore  he  muff  have  a  right  to  deftroy  all  good  men  ?  If  the  king  be  impleaded  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  court,  he  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer,  ^but  by  his  attorney  :  Does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  when  he  is  fummoned  by  all  his  fubjedts  to  appear  in  parliament,  he  may  chufe 
whether  he  will  appear  or  no,  and  refufe  to  anfwer  in  perfon  ?  You  fay,  “  That  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  juftify  what  we  have  done  by  the  Hollanders  example and  upon  this  occafion, 
fearing  the  lofs  of  that  ftipend  with  which  the  Hollanders  feed  fuch  a  murrain  and  peft 
as  you  are,  if  by  reviling  the  Englifh,  you  fhould  confequently  refiedt  upon  them  that 
maintain  you,  you  endeavour  to  demonftrate  “  how  unlike  their  adlions  and  ours  are.” 
The  companion  that  you  make  betwixt  them,  I  refolve  to  omit  (though  many  things  In 
it  are  molt  falfe,  and  other  things  flattery  all  over,  which  yet  you  thought  yourfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  put  down,  to  deferve  your  penfion.)  For  the  Englifh  think  they  need  not  al¬ 
ledge  the  examples  of  foreigners  for  their  juftification.  They  have  municipal  laws  of 
their  own,  by  which  they  have  adted  ;  laws  with  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  bed 
in  the  world  :  They  have  the  examples  of  their  anceftors,  great  and  gallant  men,  for 
their  imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  princes,  and  who  have 
put  many  of  them  to  death,  when  their  government  became  infupportable.  They  were 
born  free,  they  Hand  in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make  what  laws  they  pleafe 
for  their  own  good  government.  One  law  in  particular  they  have  a  great  veneration  for, 
and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enadted  by  nature  itfelf,  That  all  human  laws,  all  civil 
right  and  government  muff  have  a  refpedt  to  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  good  men,  and 
not  be  fubjedt  to  the  luffs  of  princes.  From  hence  to  the  end  of  your  book,  1  find 
nothing  but  rubbifh  and  trifles,  picked  out  of  the  former  chapters ;  of  which  you  have 
here  raifed  fo  great  a  heap,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  other  defign  you  could  have  in 
it,  than  to  prefage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric..  At  laft,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  tit¬ 
tle-tattle  you  make  an  end,  calling  “  God  to  witnefs,  that  you  undertook  the  defence 
of  this  caufe,  not  only  becaufe  you  were  defirecl  fo  to  do,  but  becaufe  your  own  confid¬ 
ence  told  you,  that  you  could  not  poffibly  undertake  the  defence  of  a  better.”  Is  it  fit 
for  you  to  intermeddle  with  our  matters,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  becaufe 
you  were  defired,  when  we  ourfelves  did  not  defire  you  ?  to  reproach  with  contumelious 
and  opprobrious  language,  and  in  a  printed  book,  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  nation,  when  according  to  the  authority  and  power  that  they  are  intruffed  with,  they 
do  but  their  duty  within  their  own  jurifdiclion,  and  all  this  without  the  leaft  injury  or 
provocation  from  them  ?  (for  they  did  not  fo  much  as  know  that  there  was  fuch  a  man 
in  the  w'orld  as  you.)  And  I  pray  by  whom  were  you  defired  ?  By  your  wife,  I  fuppofe, 
who,  they  fay,  exercifes  a  kingly  right  and  jurifdidiion  over  you  ;  and  whenever  fhe  has 
a  mind  to  it  (as  Fulvia  is  made  to  fpeak  in  that  obfeene  epigram,  that  you  collected 
fome  Centoes  out  of,  Pag.  320.)  cries,  “  Either  write,  or  let’s  fight;”  That  made  you 
write  perhaps,  left  the  fignal  fhould  be  given.  Or  were  you  asked  by  Charles  <the 
younger,  and  that  profligate  gang  of  vagabond  courtiers,  and  like  a  fecond  Balaam  called 
upon  by  another  Balak  to  reftore  a  defperate  caufe  by  ill  writing,  that  was  loft  by  ill- 
fighting  ?  That  may  be  •,  but  there  is  this  difference,  for  he  was  a  wife  underftanding 
man,  and  rid  upon  an  afs  that  could  fpeak,  to  curfe  the  people  of  God  :  Thou  art  a  very 
talkative  afs  thyfelf,  and  rid  by  a  woman,  and.  being  furrounded  with  the  healed  heads 
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of  the  bifhops  that  heretofore  thou  had  ft  wounded,  thou  feemeft  to  reprefent  that  beaft: 
in  the  Revelation.  But  they  fay  that  a  little  after  you  had  written  this  book,  you  re- 
pented  of  what  you  had  done.  It  is  well  if  it  be  fo  •,  and  to  make  your  repentance  public, 
f  think  the  befc  courfe  that  you  can  take  will  be,  for  this  long  book  that  you  have  writ, 
to  take  a  halter,  and  make  one  long  letter  of  yourfelf.  So  Judas  Ifcariot  repented,  to 
whom  you  are  like  ;  and  that  young  Charles  knew,  which  made  him  fend  you  the  purfe, 
Judas  his  badge  •,  for  he  had  heard  before,  and  found  afterward  by  experience,  that  you 
were  an  apoftate  and  a  devil.  Judas  betrayed  Chrift  himfelf,  and  you  betray  his  church ; 
you  have  taught  heretofore  that  bifhops  were  Antichriftian,  and  you  are  now  revolted 
to  their  party.  You  now  undertake  the  defence  of  their  caufe,  whom  formerly  you 
damned  to  the  pit  of  hell.  Chrift  delivered  all  men  from  bondage,  and  you  endeavour 
to  enflave  all  mankind.  Never  queftion,  fince  you  have  been  fuch  a  villain  to  God  him¬ 
felf,  his  church,  and  all  mankind  In  general,  but  that  the  fame  fate  attends  you  that 
befel  your  equal,  out  of  defpair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weary  of  your  life,  and 
hang  yourfelf,  and  burft  afunder  as  he  did-,  and  to  fend  before- hand  that  faithlefs 
and  treacherous  confcience  of  yours,  that  railing  confcience  at  good  and  holy  men,  to- 
that  place  of  torment  that’s  prepared  for  you.  And  now  I  think,  through  God’s  affif- 
tance,  I  have  finifhed  the  work  I  undertook,  to  wit,  the  defence  of  the  noble  adtions 
of  my  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad,  againft  the  raging  and  envious  madnefs  of  this 
diftradted  fophifter  ;  and  the  afierting  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people  againft  the 
unjuft  domination  of  kings,  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  tyrants :  Nor  have  I 
purpofely  left  unanfwered  any  one  argument  alledged  by  my  adverfary,  nor  any  one  ex¬ 
ample  or  authority  quoted  by  him,  that  feemed  to  have  any  force  in  it,  or  the  leaft  co¬ 
lour  of  an  argument.  Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather  of  the  other  extreme,  of  re¬ 
plying  to  fome  of  his  fooleries  and  trifles,  as  if  they  were  folid  arguments,  and  thereby 
may  feem  to  have  attributed  more  to  them  than  they  deferved.  One  thing  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  greateft  concern  of  all,  and  that  is,  That  you,  my 
countrymen,  refute  this  adverfary  of  yours  yourfelves,  which  I  do  not  fee  any  other 
means  of  your  effecting,  than  by  a  conftant  endeavour  to  out-do  all  men’s  bad  words 
by  your  own  good  deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more  forts  of  opprefflon  than  one, 
you  betook  yourfelves  to  God  for  refuge,  and  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  hear  your 
molt  earned  prayers  and  deflres.  He  has  glorioufly  delivered  you  the  firft  of  nations, 
from  the  two  greateft  mifchiefs  of  this  life,  and  moft  pernicious  to  virtue,  tyranny  and 
fuperftition  ;  he  has  endued  you  with  greatnefs  of  mind  to  be  the  firft  of  mankind, 
who  after  having  conquered  their  own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  into  their 
hands,  have  not  fcrupled  to  condemn  him  judicially,  and  purfuant  to  that  fentence  of 
condemnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing  fo  glorious  an  adtion  as  this, 
you  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  fo  much  as  to  think  of,  much  lefs 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  great  and  fublime.  Which  to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only 
way  as  you  have  fubdued  your  enemies  in  the  field,  fo  to  make  appear,  that  unarmed, 
and  in  the  higheft  outward  peace  and  tranquillity,  you  of  all  mankind  are  beft  able  to 
fubdue  ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  beft  avoid  the  corruptions  that 
profperity  is  apt  to  introduce,  (which  generally  fubdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations) 
to  fnew  as  great  juftice,  temperance  and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as 
you  have  fhown  courage  in  freeing  yourfelves  from  flavery.  Thefe  are  the  only  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  evince  that  you  are  not  fuch  perfons  as  this  fel¬ 
low  reprefents  you,  Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Parricides,  Madmen;  that  you  did 
not  put  your  king  to  death  out  of  any  ambitious  defign,  or  a  defire  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others,  not  out  of  any  feditiou*  principles  or  finifter  ends ;  that  it  was  not  an 
aft  of  fury  or  madnefs ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty,  your  religion, 
to  juftice,  virtue,  and  your  country,  that  you  punifhed  a  tyrant.  But  if  it  fhould  fall 
out  otherwife  (which  God  forbid)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war,  you  fhould  grow 
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debauched  in  peace,  you  that  have  had  fuch  vifible  demonftrations  of  the  goodnefs  of 
God  to  yourfelves,  and  his  wrath  againft  your  enemies ;  and  that  you  ftiould  not  have 
learned  by  fo  eminent,  fo  remarkable  an  example  before  your  eyes,  to  fear  God,  and 
work  righteoufnefs  ;  for  my  part,  I  fhall  eafily  grant  and  confefs  (for  I  cannot  deny  it) 
whatever  ill  men  may  fpeak  or  think  of  you,  to  be  very  true.  And  you  will  find  ir>  at, 
little  time,  that  God’s  difpleafure  againft  you,  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  againft 
your  adverfaries,  greater  than  his  grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourfelves,  which  you 
have  had  larger  experience  of,  than  any  other  nation  under  Heaven. 
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TREATISE 

O  F 

Civil  Power  in  Ecclefiaftical  Caufes  : 

SHEWING, 

That  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  Power  on  Earth  to  compel  in  Matters 

of  Religion.* 

To  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  with  the 

Dominions  thereof. 

I  Have  prepared,  Supreme  Council !  againft  the  much-expedted  time  of  your  fitting, 
this  treatife  *,  which,  though  to  all  chriftian  magiftrates  equally  belonging,  and 
therefore  to  have  been  written  in  the  common  language  of  Chriftendom,  natural 
duty  and  affedtion  hath  confined,  and  dedicated  firft  to  my  own  nation  •,  and  in  a  feafon 
wherein  the  timely  reading  thereof,  to  the  eafier  accomplifhment  of  your  great  work, 
may  fave  you  much  labour  and  interruption  :  of  two  parts  ufually  propofed,  civil  and 
■ecclefiaftical,  recommending  civil  only  to  your  proper  care,  ecclefiaftical  to  them  only 
from  whom  it  takes  both  that  name  and  nature.  Yet  not  for  this  caufe  only  do  I  re¬ 
quire  or  trufh  to  find  acceptance,  but  in  a  twofold  refpedt  befides  :  firfb,  as  bringing  clear 
evidence  of  fcripture  and  proteftant  maxims  to  the  parliament  of  England,  who  in  all 
their  late  adts,  upon  occafion,  have  profefled  to  aftert  only  the  true  proteftant  chriftian 
religion,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures  :  next,  in  regard  that  your  power  being 
but  for  a  time,  and  having  in  yourfelves  a  chriftian  liberty  of  your  own,  which  at  one 
time  or  other  may  be  opprefted,  thereof  truly  fenfible,  it  will  concern  you  while  you 
are  in  power,  fo  to  regard  other  mens  confciences,  as  you  would  your  own  fhould  be 
regarded  in  the  power  of  others  •,  and  to  confider  that  any  lav/  againft  confcience  is  alike 
in  force  againft  any  confcience,  and  fo  may  one  way  or  other  juftly  redound  upon  your¬ 
felves.  One  advantage  I  make  no  doubt  of,  that  I  fhall  write  to  many  eminent  perfons 
of  your  number,  already  perfedf  and  refolved  in  this  important  article  of  chriftianity. 
Some  of  whom  I  remember  to  have  heard  often  for  feveral  years,  at  a  council  next  in 
authority  to  your  own,  fo  well  joining  religion  with  civil  prudence,  and  yet  fo  well  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  different  power  of  either  •,  and  this  not  only  voting,  but  frequently  rea- 
foning  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  that  if  any  there  prefent  had  been  before  of  an  opinion  con¬ 
trary,  he  might  doubtlefs  have  departed  thence  a  convert  in  that  point,  and  have  con- 
fefied,  that  then  both  commonwealth  and  religion  will  at  length,  if  ever,  fiourifh  in 
Chriftendom,  when  either  they  who  govern,  difcern  between  civil  and  religious,  or  they 
only  who  fo  difcern  fhall  be  admitted  to  govern.  Till  then,  nothing  but  troubles,  per¬ 
fections, 


*  Firfi  printed  1659. 
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fecutions,  commotions  can  be  expected  ;  the  inward  decay  of  true  religion  among  our- 
felves,  and  the  utter  overthrow  at  laft  by  a  common  enemy.  Of  civil  liberty  I  have 
written  heretofore  by  the  appointment,  and  not  without  the  approbation  of  civil  power  : 
of  chriftian  liberty  I  write  now,  which  others  long  fince  having  done  with  all  freedom 
under  heathen  emperors,  I  fhould  do  wrong  to  fufpedt,  that  I  now  fhall  with  lefs  under 
chriftian  governors,  and  fuch  efpecially  as  profefs  openly  their  defence  of  chriftian  liber¬ 
ty  ;  although  I  write  this,  not  otherwife  appointed  or  induced,  than  by  an  inward  per- 
fuafion  of  the  chriftian  duty,  which  I  may  ufefully  difcharge  herein  to  the  common 
lord  and  mafter  of  us  all,  and  the  certain  hope  of  his  approbation,  firft  and  chiefeft  to 
be  fought :  In  the  hand  of  whofe  providence  I  remain,  praying  all  fuccefs  and  good 
event  on  your  public  councils,  to  the  defence  of  true  religion  and  our  civil  rights. 

John  Milton. 
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TWO  things  there  be  which  have  been  ever  found  working  much  mifchief  to  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  truth ;  force  on  one  fide  reftraining, 
and  hire  on  the  other  fide  corrupting  the  teachers  thereof.  Few  ages  have  been 
fince  the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  wherein  the  one  of  thefe  two,  or  both  together,  have 
not  prevailed.  It  can  be  at  no  time  therefore  unfeafonable  to  fpeak  of  thefe  things  ;  fince 
by  them  the  church  is  either  in  continual  detriment  and  oppreftion,  or  in  continual  dan¬ 
ger.  The  former  fhall  be  at  this  time  my  argument ;  the  latter  as  I  fhall  find  God  dif- 
pofing  me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  What  I  argue,  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  Scripture 
only  ;  and  therein  from  true  fundamental  principles  of  the  gofpel,  to  all  knowing  chriftians 
undeniable.  And  if  the  governors  of  this  commonwealth  fince  the  rooting  out  of  prelates 
have  made  leaft  ufe  of  force  in  religion,  and  moft  have  favoured  chriftian  liberty  of  any 
in  this  ifland  before  them  fince  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  for  which  we  are  not  to 
forget  our  thanks  to  God,  and  their  due  praife  ;  they  may,  I  doubt  not,  in  this  treatife 
find  that  which  not  only  will  confirm  them  to  defend  ftill  the  chriftian  liberty  which  we 
enjoy,  but  will  incite  them  alfo  to  enlarge  it,  if  in  aught  they  yet  ftraiten  it.  To  them 
who  perhaps  hereafter,  lefs  experienced  in  religion,  may  come  to  govern  or  give  us  laws, 
this  or  other  fuch,  if  they  pleafe,  may  be  a  timely  inftrudtion  :  however,  to  the  truth 
it  will  be  at  all  times  no  unneedful  teftimony  •,  at  leaft  fome  difcharge  of  that  general 
duty  which  no  chriftian  but  according  to  what  he  hath  received,  knows  is  required  of 
him,  if  he  have  aught  more  conducing  to  the  advancement  of  religion  than  what  is  ufually 
endeavoured,  freely  to  impart  it. 

It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  expofition  to  unfold  what  is  here  meant  by  matters 
of  religion  •,  being  as  foon  apprehended  as  defined,  fuch  things  as  belong  chiefly  to  the 
knowledge  andferviceof  God  :  and  are  either  above  the  reach  and  light  of  nature  with¬ 
out  revelation  from  above,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  varioufly  underftood  by  human 
reafon,  or  fuch  things  as  are  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  divine  precept,  which  elfe  by  the 
light  of  reafpn  would  feem  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not  done;  and  fo  likewife  mud: 

needs  appear  to  every  man  as  the  precept  is  underftood.  Whence  I  here  mean  by  con¬ 

fidence  or  religion,  that  full  perfuaflon  whereby  we  are  affured  that  our  belief  and  practice, 
ris  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  probably  make  appear,  is  according  to  the  will  of 
God  and  his  holy  fpirit  within  us,  which  we  ought  to  follow  much  rather  than  any  law 
of  man,  as  not  only  his  word  every  where  bids  us,  but  the  very  dictate  of  reafon  tells  us. 

Adts  iv.  ip.  “  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  fight  of  God,  to  hearken  to  you  more  than  to 

God,  judge  ye.”  That  for  belief  or  pradtice  in  religion  according  to  this  confciencious 
perfuaflon,  no  man  ought  to  be  punifhed  or  molefted  by  any  outward  force  on  earth 
whatfoever,  I  diftruft  not,  through  God’s  implored  affiftance,  to  make  plain  by  thefe 
following  arguments. 

Firft: 
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Firft,  it  cannot  be  denied,  being  the  main  foundation  of  our  proteftant  religion,  that 
we  of  thefe  ages,  having  no  other  divine  rule  or  authority  from  without  us,  warrantable 
,to  one  another  as  a  common  aground,  but  the  holy  Scripture,  and  no  other  within  us 
but  the  illumination  of  the  holy  fpirit  fo  interpreting  that  fcripture  as  warrantable  only  to 
ourfelves,  and  to  fuch  whofe  confidences  we  can  fo  perfuade,  can  have  no  other  ground 
in  matters  of  religion  but  only  from  the  Scriptures.  And  thefe  being  not  poffible  to  be 
underftood  without  this  divine  illumination,  which  no  man  can  know  at  all  times  to  be  in 
himfelf,  much  lels  to  be  at  any  time  for  certain  in  any  other,  it  follows  clearly,  that  no 
man  or  body  of  men  in  thefe  times  can  be  the  infallible  judges  or  determiners  in  matters 
of  religion  to  any  other  mens  confciences  but  their  own.  And  therefore  thofe  Bereans 
are  commended.  Ads  xvii.  n.  who  after  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul,  fearched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  thofe  things  were  fo.”  Nor  did  they  more  than  what  God 
himfelf  in  many  places  commands  us  by  the  fame  Apoftle,  to  fearch,  to  try,  to  judge  of  thefe 
things  ourfelves :  And  gives  us  reafon  alfo,  Gal.  vi.  4,  5.  “  Let  every  man  prove  his 

own  work,  and  then  fhali  he  have  rejoicing  in  himfelf  alone,  and  not  in  another  :  for 
every  man  fhali  bear  his  own  burden.”  If  then  we  count  it  fo  ignorant  and  irreligious 
in  the  papift  to  think  himfelf  difcharged  in  God’s  account,  believing  only  as  the  Church 
believes,  how  much  greater  condemnation  will  it  be  to  the  proteftant  his  condemner,  to 
think  himfelf  juftified,  believing  only  as  the  ftate  believes  ?  With  good  caufe  therefore 
it  is  the  general  confent  of  all  found  proteftant  writers,  that  neither  traditions,  councils  nor 
canons  of  any  vifible  church,  much  lefs  edids  of  any  magiftrate  or  civil  feftion,  but  the 
fcripture  only,  can  be  the  final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only  in  the 
confidence  of  every  chriftian  to  himfelf.  Which  proteftation  made  by  the  firft  public 
reformers  of  our  religion  againft  the  imperial  edids  of  Charles  the  fifth,  impofing  church- 
traditions  without  fcripture,  gave  firft  beginning  to  the  name  of  Proteftant;  and  with 
that  name  hath  ever  been  received  this  dodrine,  which  prefers  the  fcripture  before  the 
church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  fcripture  foie  interpreter  of  itfelf  to  the  confidence. 
For  if  the  church  be  not  fufficient  to  be  implicitely  believed,  as  we  hold  it  is  not,  what 
can  there  elfe  be  named  of  more  authority  than  the  church  but  the  confidence,  than 
which  God  only  is  greater,  1  John  iii.  20  ?  But  if  any  man  fhali  pretend,  that  the  fcrip¬ 
ture  judges  to  his  confcience  for  other  men,  he  makes  himfelf  greater  not  only  than  the 
church,  but  alfo  than  the  fcripture,  than  the  confciences  of  other  men  :  a  prefumption 
too  high  for  any  mortal,  fince  every  true  chriftian,  able  to  give  a  reafon  of  his  faith, 
hath  the  word  of  God  before  him,  the  promifed  holy  fpirit,  and  the  mind  of  Chrift  with¬ 
in  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  a  much  better  and  fafer  guide  of  confcience,  which  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  himfelf  he  may  far  more  certainly  know  than  any  outward  rule  impofed  upon  him 
hv  others  whom  he  inwardly  neither  knows  nor  can  know ;  at  leaft  knows  nothing  of 
them  more  fu re  than  this  one  thing,  that  they  cannot  be  his  judges  in  religion.  1  Cor. 
ii.  15.  “The  fpiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  but  he  himfelf  is  judged  of  no  man.” 
Chiefly  for  this  caufe  do  all  true  proteftants  account  the  pope  antichrift,  for  that  he 
aftiimes  to  himfelf  this  infallibility  over  both  the  confcience  and  the  fcripture  ;  “  fitting 
in  the  temple  of  God,”  as  it  were  oppofite  to  God,  “  and  exalting  himfelf  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  is  worfihipped,”  2  Theft,  ii.  4.  That  is  to  fay,  not  only  above  all 
iudges  and  magiftrates,  who  though  they  be  called  Gods,  are  far  beneath  infallible  ;  but 
alfo  above  God  himfelf,  by  giving  law  both  to  the  fcripture,  to  the  confcience,  and  to 
the  fpirit  itfelf  of  God  within  us.  When  as  we  find,  James  iv.  12.  “  There  is  one  law¬ 
giver,  who  is  able  to  fave  and  to  deftroy  :  Who  art  thou  that  judged:  another  ?”  That 
Chrift  is  the  only  lav/giver  ot  his  church,  and  that  it  is  here  meant  in  religious  matters, 
■no  well  grounded  chriftian  will  deny.  Thus  alfo  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiv.  4.  “  Who  art  thou 
that  judged  the  fervant  of  another  ?  to  his  own  lord  he  ftandeth  or  falleth  :  but  he  fhali 
fbmd  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him  ftand.”  As  therefore  of  one  beyond  expreftion  bold 
and  prefumptuous,  both  thefe  Apoftles  demand,  “  Who  art  thou,”  that  prefumeft  to 
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impofe  other  law  or  judgment  in  religion  than  the  only  lawgiver  and  judge  Chrift, 
who  only  can  fave  and  deftroy,  gives  to  the  confcience  ?  And  the  1'orecitcd  place  to  the 
Thefialonians  by  compared  effedls  rcfolves  us,  that  be  lie  or  they  who  or  wherever  they 
be  or  can  be,  they  are  of  far  lefs  authority  than  the  church,  whom  in  thefe  things  as  pro- 
teftants  they  receive  not,  and  yet  no  lefs  antichrift  in  this  main  point  of  antichriftianifm, 
no  lefs  a  pope  or  popedom  than  he  at  Rome,  if  not  much  more,  by  fetting  up  fupreme 
interpreters  of  feripture  either  thofe  dodors  whom  they  follow,  or  which  is  far  worle, 
themfelves  as  a  civil  papacy  affirming  unaccountable  fupremacy  to  themfelves,  not  in 
civil  only,  but  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  Seeing  then  that  in  matters  of  religion,  as  hath 
been  proved,  none  can  judge  or  determine  here  on  earth,  no  not  Church-governors 
themfelves  againft  the  confciences  of  other  believers,  my  inference  is,  or  rather  not  mine 
but  our  Saviour’s  own,  that  in  thofe  matters  they  neither  can  command  nor  ufe  con- 
ftraint,  left  they  run  rafhly  on  a  pernicious  confequence,  forewarned  in  that  parable. 
Mat.  xiii.  from  the  29th  to  the  31ft  verfe  :  “  Left  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root 
up  alfo  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harveft  :  and  in  the 
time  of  harveft  I  will  fay  to  the  reapers,  gather  ye  together  firft  the  tares,”  &c.  Whereby 
he  declares  that  this  work  neither  his  own  minifters  nor  any  elfe  can  difcerningly  enough 
or  judgingly  perform  without  his  own  immediate  diredion,  in  his  own  fit  feafon,  and 
that  they  ought  till  then  not  to  attempt  it.  Which  is  further  confirmed  2  Cor.  i.  24.  Not 
that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy.”  If  apoftles  had  no 
dominion  or  conftraining  power  over  faith  or  confcience,  much  lefs  have  ordinary  mini¬ 
fters,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  “  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  &c.  not  by  conftraint,  neither  as  being  lords 
over  God’s  heritage.”  But  fome  will  objed,  that  this  overthrows  all  church-difcipline,  all 
cenfure  of  errors,  if  no  man  can  determine.  My  anlwer  is,  that  what  they  hear  is  plain 
feripture,  which  forbids  not  church-fentence  or  determining,  but  as  it  ends  in  violence 
upon  the  confcience  unconvinced.  Let  whofo  will  interpret  or  determine,  fo  it  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  true  church-difcipline,  which  is  exercifed  on  them  only  who  have  willingly 
joined  themfelves  in  that  covenant  of  union,  and  proceeds  only  to  a  feparation  from  the 
reft,  proceeds  never  to  any  corporal  inforcement  or  forfeiture  of  money,  which  in  all 
fpiritual  things  are  the  two  arms  of  antichrift,  not  of  the  true  church  •,  the  one  being  an 
inquifition,  the  other  no  better  than  a  temporal  indulgence  of  fin  for  money,  whether 
by  the  church  exaded  or  by  the  magiftrate  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  a  temporal  fatif- 
fadion  for  what  Chrift  hath  fatisfied  eternally ;  a  popifh  commuting  of  penalty,  corporal 
for  fpiritual :  a  fatisladion  to  man,  efpecially  to  the  magiftrate,  for  what  and  to  whom 
we  owe  none :  thefe  and  more  are  the  injuftices  of  force  and  fining  in  religion,  befides 
what  I  moft  infill  on,  the  violation  of  God’s  exprefs  commandment  in  the  gofpel,  as  hath 
been  fnewn.  Thus  then,  if  church-governors  cannot  ufe  force  in  religion,  though  but  for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  they  cannot  infallibly  determine  to  the  confcience  without  convince- 
ment,  much  lels  have  civil  magiftrates  authority  to  ufe  force  where  they  can  much  lefs 
judge;  unlefs  they  mean  only  to  be  the  civil  executioners  of  them  who  have  no  civil 
power  to  give  them  fuch  commiftion,  no  nor  yet  ecclefiaftical,  to  any  force  or  violence  in 
religion.  To  fum  up  all  in  brief,  if  we  mull  believe  as  the  magiftrate  appoints,  why 
not  rather  as  the  church  ?  It  not  as  either  without  convincement,  how  can  force  be 
lawful  ?  But  fome  are  ready  to  cry  out,  what  fnall  then  be  done  to  blafphemy  ?  Them 
I  would  firft  exhort  not  thus  to  terrify  and  pofe  the  people  with  a  Greek  word  ;  but  to 
teach  them  better  what  it  is,  being  a  moft  ufual  and  common  word  in  that  language  to 
fignify  any  flander,  any  malicious  or  evil  (peaking,  whether  againft  God  or  man,  or  any 
thing  to  good  belonging  :  Blafphemy  or  evil  ipeaking  againft  God  malicioufly,  is  far 
from  confcience  in  religion,  according  to  that  of  Mar.  ix.  39.  “  There  is  none  who  doth 
a  powerful  work  in  my  name,  and  can  likely  fpeak  evil  of  me.”  If  this  fuffice  not,  I 
-refer  them  to  that  prudent  and  well-deliberated  a6l,  Auguft  9.  1 650.  where  the  parlia¬ 
ment  defines  blafphemy  againft  God,  as  far  as  it  is  a  crime  belonging  to  civil  judicature, 
Vol.  I.  4  H  plenius 
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plenius  ac  melius  chryfippo  &  crantore in  plain  English,  more  warily,  more  judicioufly., 
more  orthodoxally  than  twice  their  number  of  divines  have  done  in  many  a  prolix  volume  : 
although  in  all  likelihood  they  whole  whole  ftudy  and  profeffion  thefe  things  are,  fhould  be 
mod  intelligent  and  authentic  therein,  as  they  are  lor  the  moft  part,  yet  neither  they  nor 
thefe  unerring  always,  or  infallible.  But  we  fhall  not  carry  it  thus  •,  another  Greek  ap¬ 
parition  Hands  in  our  wav.  Hereby  and  Heretic  ;  in  like  manner  alfo  railed  at  to  the 
people  as  in  a  tongue  unknown.  They  fhould  firft  interpret  to  them,  that  Hereby  by 
what  it  fignifies  in  that  language,  is  no  word  of  evil  note,  meaning  only  the  choice  or 
following  of  any  opinion  good  or  bad  in  religion,  or  any  other  learning  :  and  thus  not 
only  in  heathen  authors,  but  in  the  New  Teitament  itfelf,  without  cenfure  or  blame  ;  Acts 
xv.  5.  “  Certain  of  the  hereby  of  the  Pharifees  which  believed and  xxvi.  5.  “  After 
the  exadeft  hereby  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharifee.’5  In  which  fenfe  prefbyterian  or  in¬ 
dependent  may  without  reproach  be  called  a  herefy.  Where  it  is  mentioned  with  blame, 
it  feems  to  differ  little  from  fchifm  •,  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  19.  “  I  hear  that  there  be  fchifms 
among  you,  &c.  for  there  muff  alfo  herefies  be  among  you,”  &c.  Though  borne  who 
write  of  herefy  after  their  own  heads,  would  make  it  far  worfe  than  fchifm  ;  whenas  on 
the  contrary,  fchifm  fignifies  divifion,  and  in  the  worft  fenfe  ;  .hereby,  choice  only  of  one 
opinion  before  another,  which  may  be  without  difcord.  In  apoftolic  times  therefore,  ere 
the  fcripture  was  written,  herefy  was  a  dodrine  maintained  againft  the  dodrine  by  them 
delivered  ;  which  in  thefe  times  can  be  no  otherwife  defined  than  a  doctrine  maintained 
againft  the  light,  which  we  now  only  have,  of  the  fcripture.  Seeing  therefore  that  no 
man,  no  fynod,  no  feffion  of  men,  though  called  the  Church,  can  judge  definitively  the 
fenfe  of  fcripture  to  another  man’s  confcience,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  general  maxim 
of  the  proteftant  religion  ;  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  who  holds  in  religion  that  belief,  or 
thofe  opinions  which  to  his  confcience  and  utmoft  underftanding  appear  with  moft 
evidence  or  probability  in  the  fcripture,  though  to  others  he  feem  erroneous,  can  no  more 
be  juftly  cenfured  for  a  heretic  than  his  cenfurers ;  who  do  but  the  fame  thing  themfelves 
while  they  cenfure  him  for  fo- doing.  For  afk  them,  or  any  proteftant,  which  hath  moft 
authority,,  the  Church  or  the  Scripture  ?  They  will  anfwer,  doubtlefs,  that  the  fcripture  : 
and  what  hath  moft  authority,  that  no  doubt  but  they  will  confefs  is  to  be  followed.  He 
then,  who  to  his  beft  apprehenfion  follows  the  fcripture,  though  againft  any  point  of 
dodrine  by  the  whole  church  received,  is  not  the  heretic ;  but  he  who  follows  the 
church  againft  his  confcience  and  perfuafion  grounded  on  the  fcripture.  To  make  this 
yet  more  undeniable,  I  fhall  only  borrow  a  plain  ftrnile,  the  fame  which  our  own 
writers,  when  they  would  demonftrate  plaineft,  that  we  rightly  prefer  the  fcripture 
before  the  church,  ufe  frequently  againft  the  papift  in  this  manner.  As  the  Samaritans 
believed  Chrift,  firft  for  the  woman’s  word,  but  next  and  much  rather  for  his  own,  fo  we 
the  fcripture  :  firft  on  the  church’s  word,  but  afterwards  and  much  more  for  its  own,  a3 
the  word  of  God  yea,  the  church  itfelf  we  believe  then  for  the  fcripture.  The  inference 
of  itfelf  follows :  if  by  the  proteftant  dodrine  we  believe  the  fcripture,  not  for  the  Church’s 
faying,  but  for  its  own  as  the  word  of  God,  then  ought  we  to  believe  what  in  our  con¬ 
icience  we  apprehend  the  fcripture  to  fay,  tho’ the  vifible  church,  with  all  her  dodors, 
gain  fay  :  and  being  taught  to  believe  them  only  for  the  fcripture,  they  who  fo  do  are  not 
heretics,  but  the  beft  proteftants  :  and  by  their  opinions,  whatever  they  be,  can  hurt  no 
proteftant,  whofe  rule  is  not  to  receive  them  but  from  the  fcripture:  which  to  interpret 
convincingly  to  his  own  confcience,  none  is  able  but  himfelf  guided  by  the  holy  fpirit  ; 
and  not  fo  guided,  none  than  he  to  himfelf  can  be  a  worfe  deceiver.  To  proteftants 
therefore,  whofe  common  rule  and  touchftone  is  the  fcripture,  nothing  can  with  more 
confcience,  more  equity,  nothing  more  proteftantly  can  be  permitted,  than  a  free  and 
lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writing,  conference,  or  difputation  of  what  opinion 
foever,  difputable  by  fcripture  :  concluding,  that  no  man  in  religion  is  properly  a  heretic 
at  this  day,  but  he  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  fcripture,  who. 
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for  aught  I  know,  is  the  papift  only  ;  he  the  only  heretic,  who  counts  all  heretics  but  him- 
felf.  Such  as  thefe,  indeed,  were  capitally  punifhed  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  only 
true  heretics,  idolaters,  plain  and  open  deferters  of  God  and  his  known  law  :  but  in  the 
gofpel  fuch  are  punifhed  by  excommunion  only.  Tit.  iii.  io.  “  An  heretic,  after  the 
firft  and  fecond  admonition,  rejedt.”  But  they  who  think  not  this  heavy  enough,  and 
underhand  not  that  dreadful  awe  and  fpiritual  efficacy  which  the  Apoftle  hath  cxprelled 
fo  highly  to  be  in  church-difcipline,  2  Cor.  x.  of  which  anon,  and  think  weakly  that  the 
church  of  God  cannot  long  fubffft  but  in  a  bodily  fear,  for  want  of  other  proof  will 
needs  wreft  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  Romxiii.  to  fet  up  civil  inquifition,  and  give  power 
to  the  magiftrate  both  of  civil  judgment,  and  punifhment  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical.  But 
let  us  fee  with  what  ftrength  of  argument  •,  “  let  every  foul  be  fubjedb  to  the  higher 
powers”  Firft,  how  prove  they  that  the  Apoftle  means  other  powers  than  fuch  as  they 
to  whom  he  writes  were  then  under  *,  who  meddled  not  at  all  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  unlefs 
as  tyrants  and  perfecuters  ?  And  from  them,  I  hope,  they  will  not  derive  either  the 
right  of  magiftrates  to  judge  in  fpiritual  things,  or  the  duty  of  fuch  our  obedience. 
How  prove  they  next,  that  he  intitles  them  here  to  fpiritual  caufes,  from  whom  ive 
withheld,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  judging  of  civil  ?  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  &c.  If  he  him- 
felf  appealed  to  Caefar,  it  was  to  judge  his  innocence,  not  his  religion.  “  For  rulers 
are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil  :”  then  are  they  not  a  terror  to  confcience, 
which  is  the  rule  or  judge  of  good  works  grounded  on  the  feripture.  But  herefy,  they  fay, 
is  reckoned  among  evil  works.  Gal.  v.  20.  as  if  all  evil  works  were  to  be  punifhed  by 
the  magiftrate ;  whereof  this  place,  their  own  citation,  reckons  up  befides  herefy  a 
fufficient  number  to  confute  them  ;  lc  uncleannefs,  wantonnefs,  enmity,  ftrife,  emula¬ 
tions,  animofities,  contentions,  envyings  ;”  all  which  are  far  more  manifeft  to  be  judged 
by  him  than  herefy,  as  they  define  it  and  yet  I  fuppofe  they  will  not  fubjefl  thefe  evil 
works,  nor  many  more  fuch-like,  to  his  cognizance  and  punifhment.  “  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  fhalt  have  praife  of  the 
fame.”  This  fhews  that  religious  matters  are  not  here  meant  •,  wherein,  from  the  power 
here  fpoken  of,  they  could  have  no  praife  :  “  For  he  is  the  minifter  of  God  to  thee  for 
good  True  ;  but  in  that  office,  and  to  that  end,  and  by  thofe  means  which  in  this  place 
muft  be  clearly  found,  if  from  this  place  they  intend  to  argue.  And  how,  for  thy  good 
by  forcing,  oppreffing,  and  infnaring  thy  confcience  ?  Many  are  the  minifters  of  God, 
and  their  offices  no  lefs  different  than  many  :  none  more  different  than  ftate  and 
church-government.  Who  feeks  to  govern  both,  muft  needs  be  worfe  than  any  lord 
prelate,  or  church-pluralift ;  for  he  in  his  own  faculty  and  profeffion,  the  other  not 
in  his  own,  and  for  the  moft  part  not  thoroughly  underftood,  makes  him  felf  fu- 
preme  lord  or  pope  of  the  church,  as  far  as  his  civil  jurifdi&ion  ftretches  ;  and 
all  the  minifters  of  God  therein,  his  minifters,  or  his  curates  rather  in  the  funftion 
only,  not  in  the  government ;  while  he  himfelf  affumes  to  rule  by  civil  power  things 
to  be  ruled  only  by  fpiritual :  whenas  this  very  chapter,  verfe  6.  appointing  him  his  pe¬ 
culiar  office,  which  requires  utmoft  attendance,  forbids  him  this  worfe  than  church-plu¬ 
rality  from  that  full  and  weighty  charge,  wherein  alone  he  is  “  the  minifter  of  God,  at¬ 
tending  continually  on  this  very  thing.”  To  little  purpofe  will  they  here  inftance  Mofes, 
who  did  all  by  immediate  divine  direction;  no  nor  yet  Afa,  Jehofaphat,  or  Jofia,  who 
both  might,  when  they  pleafed,  receive  anfwer  from  God,  and  had  a  commonwealth  by 
him  delivered  them,  incorporated  with  a  national  church,  exercifed  more  in  bodily  than 
in  fpiritual  worffiip  ;  fo  as  that  the  church  might  be  called  a  commonwealth,  and  the 
whole  commonwealth  a  church:  nothing  of  which  can  be  laid  of  chriftianity,  delivered 
without  the  help  of  magiftrates,  yea,  in  the  midft  of  their  eppofttion  ;  how  little  then 
with  any  reference  to  them,  or  mention  of  them,  lave  only  of  our  obedience  to  their  civil 
laws,  as  they  countenance  good,  and  deter  evil  ?  which  is  the  proper  work  of  the  magi- 
flratc,  following  in  the  fame  verfe,  and  fhews  diftindly  wherein  he  is  the  minifter  of 
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God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doth  evil.”  But  we  muft  firft  know 
who  it  is  that  doth  evil :  the  heretic  they  fay  among  the  firft.  Let  it  be  known  then 
certainly  who  is  a  heretic;  and  that  he  who  holds  opinions  in  religion  profefiedly  from 
tradition,  or  his  own  inventions,  and  not  from  feripture,  but  rather  againft  it, 
is  the  only  heretic  :  and  yet  though  fuch,  not  always  punifhable  by  the  magiftrate,  un- 
lefs  he  do  evil  againft  a  civil  law,  properly  fo  called,  hath  been  already  proved,  with¬ 
out  need  of  repetition.  “  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid.”  To  do  by 
feripture  and  the  gofpel,  according  to  confcience,  is  not  to  do  evil ;  if  we  thereof  ought 
not  to  be  afraid,  he  ought  not  by  his  judging  to  give  caufe  :  caufes  therefore  of  religion 
are  not  here  meant.  “  For  he  beareth  not  the  fword  in  vain.”  Yes,  altogether  in  vain, 
if  it  fmite  he  knows  not  what ;  if  that  for  herefy,  which  not  the  church  itfelf,  much  lefs 
he  can  determine  abfolutely  to  be  fo  ;  if  truth  for  error,  being  himfelf  fo  often  fallible, 
he,  bears  the  fword  not  in  vain  only,  but  unjuftly  and  to  evil.  “  Be  fubjed  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  for  confcience  fake  How  for  confcience  fake,  againft  confcience  ?  By  all 
thefe  realbns  it  appears  plainly  that  the  Apoftle  in  this  place  gives  no  judgment  or 

coercive  power  to  magiftrates,  neither  to  thofe  then,  nor  thefe  now,  in  matters  of 

religion ;  and  exhorts  us  no  otherwife  than  he  exhorted  thofe  Romans.  It 

hath  now  twice  befallen  me  to  affert,  through  God’s  affiftance,  this  raoft  wrefted  and 

vexed  place  of  feripture  ;  heretofore  againft  Salmafius,  and  regal  tyranny  over  the  ftate  ; 
now  againft  Eraftus,  and  ftate-tyranny  over  the  church.  If  from  fuch  uncertain,  or 
rather  fuch  improbable  grounds  as  thefe,  they  endue  magiftracy  with  fpiritual  judgment, 
they  may  as  well  inveft  him  in  the  fame  fpiritual  kind  with  power  of  utmoft  punifh- 
ment,  excommunication ;  and  then  turn  fpiritual  into  corporal,  as  no  worfe  authors  did 
than  Chryfoftom,  Jerome,  and  Auftin,  whom  Erafmus  and  others  in  their  notes  on 
the  New  Teftament  have  cited,  to  interpret  that  cutting  off  which  St.  Paul  wifhed  to 
them  who  had  brought  back  the  Galatians  to  circumcifion,  no  lefs  than  the  amercement 
of  their  whole  virility  :  and  Grotius  adds,  that  this  concifing  punifhment  of  circum- 
cifers,  became  a  penal  law  thereupon,  among  the  Vingoths :  a  dangerous  example  of 
beginning  in  the  fpirit  to  end  fo  in  the  flefh  ;  whereas  that  cutting  off  much  likelier  leems 
meant  a  cutting  oft'  from  the  church,  not  unufually  fo  termed  in  feripture,  and  a  zealous 
imprecation,  not  a  command.  But  I  have  mentioned  this  pafiage,  to  fhew  how  abfurd 
they  often  prove,  who  have  not  learned  to  diftinguilh  rightly  between  civil  power  and 
ecclefiaftical.  How  many  perfections  then,  imprifonments,  banifhments,  penalties,  and 
ftripes ;  how  much  bloodfbed  have  the  forcers  of  confcience  to  anfwer  for,  and  proteftants 
rather  than  papifts !  For  the  papift,  judging  by  his  principles,  punifties  them  who  believe 
not  as  the  church  believes,  though  againft  the  feripture  ;  but  the  proteftant,  teaching 
every  one  to  believe  the  feripture,.  though  againft  the  church,  counts  heretical,  and  per- 
fecutes  againft  his  own  principles,  them  who  in  any  particular  fo  believe  as  he  in  general 
teaches  them  ;  them  who  molt  honour  and  believe  divine  feripture,  but  not  againft  it  any 
human  interpretation  though  uni  verbal  •,  them  who  interpret  feripture  only  to  themfelves, 
which  by  his  own  pofition,  none  but  they  to  themfelves  can  interpret :  them  who  ufe  the 
feripture  no  otherwife  by  his  own  dodrine  to  their  edification,  than  he  himfelf  life's  it  to 
their  punifhing  ;  and  fo  whom  his  doctrine  acknowledges  a  true  believer,  his  difeipline 
perfecutes  as  a  heretic.  The  papift  exadts  our  belief  as  to  the  church  due  above  ferip¬ 
ture  ;  and  by  the  church,  which  is  the  whole  people  of  God,  underftanas  the  pope,  the 
general  councils,  prelatical  only,  and  the  furnamed  fathers :  but  the  forcing  proteftant, 
though  he  deny  fuch  belief  to  any  church  whatfoever,  yet  takes  it  to  himfelf  and  his  teach¬ 
ers,  of  far  lefs  authority  than  to  be  called  the  church,  and  above  feripture  believed  ;  which 
renders  his  pradice  both  contrary  to  his  belief,  and  far  worfe  than  that  belief  which  he 
condemns  in  the  papift.  By  all  which,  well  confidercd,  the  more  he  profeffes  to  be  a  true 
proteftant,  the  more  he  hath  to  anfwer  for  his  perfecuting  than  a  papift.  No  proteftant  there¬ 
fore,  of  what  fed  foever,  following  feripture  only,  which  is  the 'common  ftd.where)n  they 
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all  agree,  and  the  granted  rule  of  every  man’s  confcience  to  himfelf,  ought  by  the  common 
doftrine  of  proteftants,  to  be  forced  or  molefted  for  religion.  But  as  for  popery  and  idolatry, 
why  they  alfo  may  not  hence  plead  to  be  tolerated,  I  have  much  lefs  to  fay.  Their  religion 
the  more  confidered,  the  lefs  can  be  acknowledged  a  religion  ;  but  a  Roman  principality 
rather,  endeavouring  to  keep  up  her  old  univerfal  dominion  under  a  new  name,  and  meer 
fhadow  of  a  catholic  religion  ;  being  indeed  more  rightly  named  a  catholic  herefy  againft: 
the  fcripture,  fupported  mainly  by  a  civil,  and  except  in  Rome,  by  a  foreign  power  :  juftly 
therefore  to  be  fufpe&ed,  not  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate  of  another  country.  Befides,  of  an 
implicit  faith  which  they  profefs,  the  confcience  alfo  becomes  implicit,  and  fo  by  voluntary 
fervitude  to  man’s  law,  forfeits  her  chriftian  liberty.  AVho  then  can  plead  for  fuch  a  confci¬ 
ence,  as  being  implicitly  enthralled  to  man  inftead  of  God,  almoft  becomes  no  confci¬ 
ence,  as  the  will  not  free,  becomes  no  will  ?  Neverthelefs,  if  they  ought  not  to  be  tole¬ 
rated,  it  is  for  juft  reafon  of  ftate,  more  than  of  religion ;  which  they  who  force,  thought 
profeffing  to  be  proteftants,  deferve  as  little  to  be  tolerated  themfelves,  being  no  lefs 
guilty  of  popery,  in  the  moft  popifh  point.  Laftly,  for  idolatry,  who  knows  it  not  to 
be  evidently  againft  all  fcripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  therefore  a 
true  herefy,  or  rather  an  impiety,  wherein  a  right  confcience  can  have  nought  to  do ;  and 
the  works  thereof  fo  manifeft,  that  a  magiftrate  can  hardly  err  in  prohibiting  and  quite 
removing  at  leaft  the  public  and  fcandalous  ufe  thereof  ? 

From  the  riddance  of  thefe  objections,  I  proceed  yet  to  another  reaforr  why  it  is- 
unlawful  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  ufe  force  in  matters  of  religion  ;  which  is,  becaule 
to  judge  in  thofe  things,  though  we  fhould  grant  him  able,  which  is  proved  he  is  not>: 
yet  as  a  civil  magiftrate  he  hath  no  right.  Chrift  hath  a  government  of  his  own, 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  all  his  ends  and  purpofes  in  governing  his  church,  but 
much  different  from  that  of  the  civil  magiftrate ;  and  the  difference  in  this  very  thing 
principally  confifts,  that  it  governs  not  by  outward  force;  and  that  for  two  reafons.. 
Firft,  Becaufe  it  deals  only  with  the  inward  man  and  his  a&ions,  which  are  all  fpi ritual,  and 
to  outward  force  not  liable.  2dly,  To  fhew  us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  fpiritual  kingdom,, 
able,  without  worldly  force,  to  fubdue  all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,', 
which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only.  That  the  inward  man  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
inward  part  of  man,  his  underftanding  and  his  will ;  and  that  his  addons  thence  proceed¬ 
ing,  yet  not  fimply  thence,  but  from  the  work  of  divine  grace  upon  them,  are  the 
whole  matter  of  religion  under  the  gofpel,  will  appear  plainly  by  coniidering  what  that 
religion  is ;  whence  we  fhall  perceive  yet  more  plainly  that  it  cannot  be  forced.  What: 
evangelic  religion  is,  is  told  in  two  words.  Faith  and  Charity,  or  Belief  and  Practice. 
That  both  thefe  flow,  either,  the  one  from  the  underftanding,  the  other  from  the  will, 
or  both  jointly  from  both  ;  once  indeed  naturally  free,  but  now  only  as  they  are  regene¬ 
rate  and  wrought  on  by  divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to  common  fenfe  and  principles 
unqueftioned,  the  reft  by  fcripture  :  Concerning  our  belief, “  Mat.  xvi.  17.  Flefh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”’  Concerning 
our  praddce,  as  it  is  religious,  and  not  meerly  civil,  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  and  other  places,, 
declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  fpirit  only.  Nay,  our  whole  practical  duty  in  religion  is 
contained  in  charity,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  no  way  to  be  forced,  yet 
the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law;  that  is  to  fay,  our  whole  practice  in  religion.  If  then  * 
both  our  belief  and  praddce,  which  comprehend  our  whole  religion,  flow  from  faculties 
of  the  inward  man,  free  and  unconftrainable  of  themfelves  by  nature,  and  our  practice 
not  only  from  faculties  endued  with  freedom,  but  from  love  and  charity  befides,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  force,  and  all  thefe  things  by  tranfgrefiion  loft,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us 
by  the  power  and  gift  of  God  alone  ;  how  can  fuch  religion  as  this  admit  of  - force  from 
man,  or  force  be  any  way  applied  to  fuch  religion,  efpecially  under  the  free  offer  of 
grace  in  the  gofpel,  but  it  muft  forthwith  fruftrate  and  make  of  no  effedt,  both  the  reli¬ 
gion.  and,  the  gofpel  ?  And  that  to  compel  outward  profefiion,  which,  they  will  fay  per¬ 
haps- 

*v 
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haps  ought  to  be  compelled,  though  inward  religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocrify,  not 
to  advance  religion,  fhall  yet,  though  of  itfelf  clear  enough,  be  ere  the  conclufion  fur¬ 
ther  manifeft.  The  other  reafon  why  Chrift  rejebls  outward  force  in  the  government  of 
his  church,  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to  fhew  us  the  divine  excellence  of  his  fpiritual  kingdom, 
able  without  worldly  force  to  fubdue  all  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  this  world,  which 
are  upheld  by  outward  force  only  :  By  which  to  uphold  religion  otherwile  than  to  defend 
the  religious  from  outward  violence,  is  no  fervice  to  Chrift  or  his  kingdom,  but  rather 
a  difparagement,  and  degrades  it  from  a  divine  and  fpiritual  kingdom,  to  a  kingdom  of 
this  world  :  which  he  denies  it  to  be,  becaufe  it  needs  not  force  to  confirm  it :  John  xviii. 
36.  w  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  fervants  fight,  that  I  fhould 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews.”  This  proves  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  not  governed  by  out¬ 
ward  force,  as  being  none  of  this  world,  whole  kingdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force 
only  :  and  yet  difproves  not  that  a  chriftian  commonwealth  may  defend  itfelf  againft 
outward  force,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  as  well  as  in  any  other;  though  Chrift  himfelf 
coming  purpofely  to  die  for  us,  would  not  be  fo  defended.  1  Cor.  i.  27.  “  God  hath 
chofen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty.”  Then 
Purely  he  hath  not  chofen  the  force  of  this  world  to  fubdue  confcience,  and  confcientious 
men,  who  in  this  world  are  counted  weakeft ;  but  rather  confcience,  as  being  weakeft, 
to  fubdue  and  regulate  force,  his  adverfary,  not  his  aid  or  inftrument  in  governing  the 
church  :  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4,  5,  6.  “  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flefn,  we  do  not  war  after 
the  flefh  :  for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  ftrong-holds,  calling  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalts  itfelf  againft  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Chrift  :  And  having  in  a  readinefs  to  avenge  all  difobedience.”  It 
is  evident  by  the  firft  and  fecond  verfes  of  this  chapter,  and  the  apoftle  here  fpeaks  of 
that  fpiritual  power  by  which  Chrift  governs  his  church,  how  all-fufficient  it  is,  how 
powerful  to  reach  the  confcience,  and  the  inward  man  with  whom  it  chiefly  deals,  and 
whom  no  power  elfe  can  deal  with.  In  comparifon  of  which,  as  it  is  here  thus  magni¬ 
ficently  defcribed,  how  uneffeblual  and  weak  is  outward  force  with  all  her  boifterous  tools, 
to  the  lhame  of  thofe  chriftians,  and  efpecially  thofe  churchmen,  who  to  the  exercifing 
of  church-dilcipiine,  never  ceafe  calling  on  the  civil  magiftrate  to  interpofe  his  flelhly 
force  ?  An  argument  that  ail  true  minifterial  and  fpiritual  power  is  dead  within  them  ; 
who  think  the  gofpel,  which  both  began  and  fpread  over  the  whole  world  for  above  three 
hundred  years,  under  heathen  and  perfecuting  emperors,  cannot  Hand  or  continue,  fup- 
ported  by  the  fame  divine  prefence  and  proteblion,  to  the  world’s  end,  much  eafier 
under  the  defenfive  favour  only  of  a  chriftian  magiftrate,  unlefs  it  be  enabled  and  fettled, 
as  they  call  it,  by  the  ftate,  a  ftatute  or  a  ftate-religion  ;  and  underftand  not  that  the  church 
itfelf  cannot,  much  lefs  the  ftate,  fettle  or  impofe  one  tittle  of  religion  upon  our  obedi¬ 
ence  implicit,  but  can  only  recommend  or  propound  it  to  our  free  and  confcientious  exa¬ 
mination  :  unlefs  they  mean  to  fet  the  ftate  higher  than  the  church  in  religion,  and  with 
a  grofs  contradiction  give  to  the  ftate  in  their  fettling  petition,  that  command  of  our 
implicit  belief,  which  they  deny  in  their  fettled  confeffion,  both  to  the  ftate  and  to  the 
church.  Let  them  ceafe  then  to  importune  and  interrupt  the  magiftrate  from  attending 
to  his  own  charge  in  civil  and  moral  things,  the  fettling  of  things  juft,  things  honeft, 
the  defence  of  things  religious,  fettled  by  the  churches  within  themfelves ;  and  the  re¬ 
prefling  of  their  contraries,  determinable  by  the  common  light  of  nature  ;  which  is  not 
to  conftrain  or  to  reprefs  religion  probable  by  fcripture,  but  the  violaters  and  perfecutors 
thereof :  Of  all  which  things  he  hath  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do,  left  yet 
undone  •,  for  which  the  land  groans,  and  juftice  goes  to  wrack  the  while.  Let  him  alfo 
forbear  force  where  he  hath  no  right  to  judge,  for  the  confcience  is  not  his  province, 
left  a  worfe  Woe  arrive  him,  for  worfe  offending  than  was  denounced  by  our  S.aviour, 
Matth.  xxiii.  23.  againft  the  Pharifees :  Ye  have  forced  the  confcience,  which  was  not 
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to  be  forced  ;  but  judgment  and  mercy  ye  have  not  executed  ;  this  ye  fhould  have 
done,  and  the  other  Jet  alone.  And  lince  it  is  the  counfel  and  fet  purpofe  of  God  in 
the  gofpel,  by  fpiritual  means  wliich  are  counted  weak,  to  overcome  ail  power  which 
refills  him  ;  let  them  not  go  about  to  do  that  by  worldly  ftrength,  which  he  hath  de¬ 
creed  to  do  by  thofe  means  which  the  world  counts  weaknefs,  left  they  be  again  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  that  faying  which  in  another  place  is  alfo  written  of  the  Pharifees,  Luke  vii.  30. 
“  That  they  fruftrated  the  counfel  of  God.”  The  main  plea  is,  and  urged  with  much 
vehemence  to  their  imitation,  that  the  kings  of  Judah,  as  I  touched  before,  and  efpeci- 
ally  Jofiah,  both  judged  and  ufed  force  in  religion  :  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33.  “  He  made  all 
that  were  prefent  in  Ifrael  to  ferve  the  Lord  their  God  an  argument,  if  it  be  well' 
weighed,  worfe  than  that  ufed  by  the  falfe  prophet  Shemaia  to  the  high-prieft,  that  in 
imitation  of  Jehoiada,  he  ought  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  ftocks,  Jer.  xxix.  24,  26,  &c. 
for  which  he  received  his  due  denouncement  from  God.  But  to  this  befides  I  return 
a  three-fold  anfwer :  Firft,  That  the  ftate  of  religion  under  the  gofpel  is  far  differing 
from  what  it  was  under  the  law  ;  then  was  the  ftate  of  rigour,  childhood,  bondage  and 
works,  to  all  which  force  was  not  unbefitting  •,  now  is  the  ftate  of  grace,  manhood, 
freedom  and  faith,  to  all  which  belongs  willingnefs  and  reafon,  not  force  :  the  law  was 
then  written  on  tables  of  ftone,  and  to  be  performed  according  to  the  letter,  willingly  or 
unwillingly  *,  the  gofpel,  our  new  covenant,  upon  the  heart  of  every  believer,  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  only  by  the  fenfe  of  charity  and  inward  perfuafion  :  The  law  had  no  diftinfft 
government  or  governors  of  church  and  commonwealth,  but  the  Priefts  and  Levites 
judged  in  all  caufes,  not  ecclefiaftical  only,  but  civil,  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.  which  under 
the  gofpel  is  forbidden  to  all  church-minifters,  as  a  thing  which  Chrift  their  rnafter  in 
his  miniftry  difclaimed,  Luke  xii.  14.  as  a  thing  beneath  them,  r  Cor.  vi.  4.  and  by 
many  other  ftatutes,  as  to  them  who  have  a  peculiar  and  far  differing  government  of  their 
own.  If  not,  why  different  the  governors  ?  Why  not  church-minifters  in  ftate-affairs, 
as  well  as  ftate-minifters  in  church-affairs  ?  If  church  and  ftate  fhall  be  made  one  fleftr 
again  as  under  the  law,  let  it  be  withal  confidered,  that  God  who  then  joined  them, 
hath  now  fevered  them  ;  that  which,  he  fo  ordaining,  was  then  a  lawful  conjunction, 
to  fuch  on  either  fide  as  join  again  what  he  hath  fevered,  would  be  nothing  now  but 
their  own  prefumptuous  fornication.  Secondly,  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  thofe  magi- 
ftrates  under  the  law  might  have  recourfe,  as  I  faid  before,  to  divine  infpiration  •,  which’ 
our  magiftrates  under  the  gofpel  have  not,  more  than  to  the  fame  fpirit,  which  thofe 
whom  they  force  have  oft-times  in  greater  meafure  than  themfelves  :  and  fo,  inftead  of 
forcing  the  chriftian,  they  force  the  Holy  Ghoft ;-  and,  againft  that  wife  forewarning  of 
Gamaliel,  fight  againft  God.  Thirdly,  thofe  kings  and  Magiftrates  ufed  force  in  fuch' 
things  only  as  were  undoubtedly  known  and  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  idolatry’ 
and  direCt  apoftacy  from  that  national  and  ftriCt  enjoined  worfhip  of  God  ;  whereof  the- 
corporal  punifhment  was  by  himfelf  exprefly  fet  down :  But  magiftrates  under  the  gof¬ 
pel,  our  free,  elective  and  rational  worfhip,  are  moft  commonly  bufieft  to  force  thofe 
things  which  in  the  gofpel  are  either  left  free,  nay,  fometimes  abolifhed  when  by  thenr 
compelled,  or  elfe  controverted  equally  by  writers  on  both  fides,.  and  fometimes  with’ 
odds  on  that  fide  which  is  againft  them.  By  which  means  they  either  punifli  that  which’ 
they  ought  to  favour  and  proteCf,  or  that  with  corporal  punifhment,  and  of  their  own’ 
inventing,  which  net  they,  but  the  church  hath  received  command  to  chaftife  with  a 
fpiritual- rod  only.  Yet  feme  are  fo  eager  in  their  zeal  of  forcing,  that  they  refufe  not  to’ 
defeend  at  length  to  the  utmoft  fhift  of  that  parabolical  proof,  Luke  xiv:  16,  &c.  “  Com»- 
pel  them  to  come  in  Therefore- magiftrates  may  compel  in  religion.  As  if  a  parable- 
were  to  be  ftrained  through  every  word  or  phrafe,  and  not  expounded  by  the  general' 
fcope  thereof  ;  which  is  no  other  here  than  the  earneft  expreffion  of  God’s  difpieafure 
©n  thofe  recufant  Jews,  and  his  purpofe  to  prefer  the  Gentiles  on  any  terms  before  them;; 
expreffed  here  by  the  word  Compel.  But  how  compels  lie  ?  Doubtlefs  no  other  way- 
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’^han  he  draws,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to  him,  John  vi.  44.  and  that  rs  by  the 
]nward  perfuafive  motions  of  his  fpirit,  and  by  his  minifters  •,  not  by  the  outward  com- 
pulfions  of  a  magiftrate  or  his  officers.  The  true  people  of  Chrift,  as  is  foretold,  Pfal. 
cx.  3.  cc  are  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power  ;”  then  much  more  now  when  he 
rules  all  things  by  outward  weaknefs,  that  both  his  inward  power  and  their  fincerity  may 
the  more  appear.  “  God  loveth  a  cheerful  Giver  :  then  certainly  is  not  pleafed  with  an 
tincheerful  worfliipper ;  as  the  very  words  declare  of  his  evangelical  invitations,  Efa.  lv. 
1.  “  Ho,  every  one  that  thirfteth,  come.”  John  vii.  37.  “  It  any  Man  thirfceth.”  Rev. 
iii.  18.  “  I  counfel  thee.”  And  xxii.  17.  “  Whofoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.”  And  in  that  grand  commiffion  of  preaching,  to  invite  all  nations,  Mark  xvi. 
1 6.  as  the  reward  of  them  who  come,  fo  the  penalty  of  them  who  come  not,  is  only 
Spiritual.  But  they  bring  now  fome  reafon  with  their  force,  which  muft  not  pafs  unan- 
fwered,  that  the  churdi  of  Thyatira  was  blamed.  Rev.  ii.  20.  for  fuffering  the  falfe 

Prophetefs  to  teach  and  to  feduce.”  I  anfwer.  That  feducement  is  to  be  hindered  by 
fit  and  proper  means  ordained  in  Church-difcipline,  by  inftant  and  powerful  demonftra- 
ftion  to  the  contrary  ;  by  oppofing  truth  to  error,  no  unequal  match  •,  truth  the  ftrong, 
to  error  the  weak,  though  fly  and  fhifting.  Force  is  no  honeft  confutation,  but  unef- 
fedtual,  and  for  the  molt  part  unfuccefsful,  oft  times  fatal  to  them  who  ufe  it :  Sound 
dotftrine  diligently  and.  duly  taught,  is  of  herfelf  both  fufficient,  and  of  herfelf  (if  fome 
iecret  judgment  of  God  hinder  not)  always  prevalent  againfl  feducers.  This  the  Thya- 
tirians  had  negledled,  fuffering  againft  Church-difcipline,  that  woman  to  teach  and  ie- 
duce  among  them  :  Civil  Force  they  had  not  then  in  their  power,  being  the  Chriftian 
part  only  of  that  city,  and  then  efpecially  under  one  of  thofe  ten  great  perfections, 
whereof  this  the  fecond  was  raifed  by  Domitian :  Force  therefore  in  thefe  Matters  could 
iiot  be  required  of  them  who  were  under  force  themfelves. 

I  have  fnewn  that  the  civil  power  hath  neither  right,  nor  can  do  right,  by  forcing 
religious  things :  I  will  now  fhew  the  wrong  it  doth,  by  violating  the  fundamental  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  gofpel,  the  new  birth-right  of  every  true  believer,  chriftian  liberty :  2  Cor. 
iii.  17.  “  Where  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  Gal.  iv.  26.  “  Jerufalem, 
which  is  above,  is  free;  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.”  And  v.  31.  “  We  are  not 
Children  of  the  Bond-woman,  but  of  the  free.”  It  will  be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  fay 
mo  more  of  chriftian  liberty,  than  that  it  lets  us  free  not  only  from  the  bondage  of  thofe 
ceremonies,  but  alfo  from  the  forcible  impofition  of  thofe  circumftances,  place  and  time, 
in  the  worfhip  of  God  :  which  though  by  him  commanded  in  the  old  law,  yet  in  refpedt 
-of  that  verity  and  freedom  which  is  evangelical,  St.  Paul  comprehends  both  kinds  alike, 
that  is  to  fay,  both  ceremony  and  circumftance,  under  one  and  the  fame  contemptuous 
name  of  “  weak  and  beggarly  Rudiments,”  Gal.  iv.  3,  9,  10.  Col.  ii.  8.  with  16.  con¬ 
formable  to  what  our  Saviour  himfelf  taught,  John  iv.  21,  23.  “  Neither  in  this  moun¬ 
tain,  nor  yet  at  Jerufalem.  In  Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;  for  the  father  feeketh  fuch  to  wor¬ 
fhip  him  that  is  to  fay,  not  only  fincere  of  heart,  for  fuch  he  fought  ever  ;  but  alfo, 
ns  the  words  here  chiefly  import,  not  compelled  to  place,  and  by  the  fame  reafon,  not  to 
any  fet  time;  as  his  apoftle  by  the  fame  fpirit  hath  taught  us,  Rom.  xiv.  6,  &c.  “  One 
man  efteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another,  &c.  Gal.  iv.  10.  Ye  obferve  days  and 
months,  &c.”  Col.  ii.  16.  Thefe  and  other  fuch  places  in  fcripture  the  beft  and  learn- 
edeft  reformed  writers  have  thought  evident  enough  to  inftruct  us  in  our  freedom,  not 
only  from  ceremonies,  but  from  thofe  circumftances  alfo,  though  impofed  with  a  confi¬ 
dent  perfuafion  of  morality  in  them,  which  they  hold  impoffible  to  be  in  place  or  time. 
By  what  warrant  then  our  opinions  and  pradtices  herein  are  of  late  turned  quite  againft 
all  other  proteftants,  and  that  which  is  to  them  orthodoxal,  to  us  becomes  fcandalous 
and  punifhable  by  ftatute,  I  wiffi  were  once  again  better  confidered  ;  if  we  mean  not 
to  proclaim  a  fchifm  in  this  point  from  the  beft  and  moft  reformed  churches  abroad. 
They  who  would  feem  more  knowing,  ccnfefs  that  thefe  things  are  indifferent,  but  for 
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that  very  caufe  by  the  magiftrate  may  be  commanded.  As  if  God  of  his  fpecial  grace 
in  the  gofpel  had  to  this  end  freed  us  from  his  own  commandments  in  thefe  things,  that 
our  freedom  fhould  fubjeft  us  to  a  more  grievous  yoke,  the  commandments  of  men. 
As  well  may  the  magiftrate  call  that  common  or  unclean  which  God  hath  cleanfed,  for¬ 
bidden  to  St.  Peter,  A£ts  x.  15.  as  well  may  he  loofen  that  which  God  hath  ftreigthened, 
or  ftreighten  that  which  God  hath  loofened,  as  he  may  injoin  thole  things  in  religion 
which  God  hath  left  free,  and  lay  on  that  yoke  which  God  hath  taken  off.  For  he  hath 
not  only  given  us  this  gift  as  a  fpecial  privilege  and  excellence  of  the  free  gofpel  above 
the  fervile  law,  but  ftridtly  alfo  hath  commanded  us  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  it.  Gal  v.  13. 
“  You  are  called  to  liberty.”  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  “  Be  not  made  the  fervants  of  men.”  Gal. 
v.  14.  “  Stand  faft  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrift  hath  made  us  free  ;  and  be 
not  intangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.”  Neither  is  this  a  meer  command,  but 
for  the  moft  part  in  thefe  forecited  places,  accompanied  with  the  very  weightieft  and  in- 
moft  reafons  of  Chriftian  religion  :  Rom.  xiv.  9,  10.  “  For  to  this  end  Chrift  both  died, 
and  rofe,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.  But  why 
doft  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  &c.”  How  prefumeft  thou  to  be  his  Lord,  to  be  whole 
only  Lord,  at  leaft  in  thefe  things,  Chrift  both  died,  and  rofe,  and  lived  again  ?  “  We 
lhail  all  ftand  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift.”  Why  then  doft  thou  not  only  judge, 
but  perfecute  in  thefe  things  for  which  we  are  to  be  accountable  to  the  tribunal  of  Chrift 
only,  our  Lord  and  law-giver?  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  “  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  be  not 
made  the  fervants  of  men.”  Some  trivial  price  belike,  and  for  fome  frivolous  pretences 
paid  in  their  opinion,  if  bought  and  by  him  redeemed  who  is  God  from  what  was  once 
the  fervice  of  God,  we  (hall  be  enthralled  again,  and  forced  by  men  to  what  now  is  but 
the  fervice  of  men.  Gal.  iv.  31.  with  v.  3.  “  We  are  not  children  of  the  bond-woman, 
&c.  ftand  faft  therefore,  &c.  Col.  ii.  8.  Beware  left  any  man  fpoil  you,  &c.  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Chrift,”  Solid  reafons  whereof  are  continued 
through  the  whole  chapter  Ver.  10.  “  Ye  are  compleat  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of 
all  principality  and  power  Not  compleated  therefore  or  made  the  more  religious  by  thofe 
ordinances  of  civil  power,  from  which  Chrift  their  head  hath  difcharged  us ;  “  blotting 
out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  that  was  againft  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us ;  and 
took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  crofs,  ver.  14.”  blotting  out  ordinances  written 
by  God  himfelf,  much  more  thofe  fo  boldly  written  over  again  by  men  :  Ordinances 
which  were  againft  us,  that  is,  againft  our  frailty,  much  more  thofe  which  are  againft 
our  confcience.  “  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  refpedt  of,  &c.  v.  16.  Gal.  iv.  3. 
&c.  Even  fo  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of  the 
world  :  But  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  was  come,  God  fent  forth  his  fon,  &c.  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  fons,  &c.  Where¬ 
fore  thou  art  no  more  a  fervant,  but  a  fon,  &c.  But  now,  &c.  how  turn  ye  again  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  whereunto  ye  defire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  ob- 
ferve  days,  &c.”  Hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  if  we  be  not  free,  wre  are  not  fons,  but 
frill  fervants  unadopted  •,  and  if  we  turn  again  to  thofe  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  we 
are  not  free  ;  yea,  though  willingly,  and  with  a  mifguided  confcience,  we  defire  to  be  in 
bondage  to  them  ;  how  much  more  then  if  unwillingly  and  againft  our  confcience  ?  Ill 
was  our  condition  changed  from  legal  to  evangelical,  and  fmall  advantage  gotten  by  the 
gofpel,  if  for  the  fpirit  of  adoption  to  freedom  promifed  us,  we  receive  again  the  lpirit 
of  bondage  to  fear  if  our  fear  which  was  then  fervile  towards  God  only,  muft  be  now 
fervile  in  religion  towards  men :  Strange  alfo  and  prepofterous  fear,  if  when  and  wherein 
it  hath  attained  by  the  redemption  of  our  Saviour  to  be  filial  only  towards  God,  it 
muft  be  now  fervile  towards  the  magiftrate  :  Who  by  fubjefting  us  to  his  punifliment  in 
thefe  things,  brings  back  into  religion  that  law  of  terror  and  fatisfaction  belonging  now 
‘only  to  civil  crimes  ;  and  thereby  in  effect  abolifhes  the  gofpel,  by.  eftablifhing  again  the 
law  to  a  far  worfe  yoke  of  Servitude  upon  us  than  before.  It  will  therefore  not  mifbe- 
Vcl.  1.  4  I  come 
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come  the  meaaeft  chriftian  to  put  in  mind  chriftian  magiftrates,  and  To  much  the  more 
freeiv  by  how  much  the  more  they  defire  to  be  thought  chriftian,  (for  they  will  be  thereby, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  thefe  things,  the  more  our  brethren  and  the  lefs  our  Lords)  that 
they  meddle  not  raihly  with  chriftian  liberty,  the  birth-right  and  outward  teftimony  of 
our  adoption  •,  left  while  they  little  think  it,  nay,  think  they  do  God  fervice,  they 
tnemfelves,  like  the  fans  of  that  bond-woman,  be  found  persecuting  them  who  are 
free-born  of  the  fpirit,  and  by  a  facrilege  of  not  the  leaft  aggravation,  bereaving  them  of 
that  iacred  liberty  which  our  Saviour  with  his  own  blood  purchafed  for  them. 

A  rourth  reafon  why  the  magiftrate  ought  not  to  ufe  force  in  religion,  I  bring  from  the 
confiderarion  of  all  thofe  ends  which  he  can  likely  pretend  to  the  interpofing  of  his 
force  therein  :  and  thofe  hardly  can  be  other  than  firft  the  glory  of  God  j  next,  either 
the  fpiritual  good  of  them  whom  he  forces,  or  the  temporal  punifhment  of  their  fcandal 
to  others.  As  for  the  promoting  of  God’s  glory,  none,  I  think,  will  fay  that  his  glory 
ought  to  be  promoted  in  religious  things  by  unwarrantable  means,  much  lefs  by  means 
contrary  to  what  he  hath  commanded.  That  outward  force  is  fuch,  and  that  God’s 
glory  in  the  whole  adminiitration  of  the  gofpel  according  to  his  own  will  and  counfel 
ought  to  be  fulfill’d  by  weaknefs,  at  leaft  lb  refuted,  not  by  force ;  or  if  by  force,  in¬ 
ward  and  fpiritual,  not  outward  and  corporeal,  is  already  proved  at  large.  That  out¬ 
ward  force  cannot  tend  to  the  good  of  him  who  is  forced  in  religion,  is  unqueftionable. 
For  in  religion  whatever  we  do  under  the  gofpel,  we  ought  to  be  thereof  perfwaded 
without  lcrupie  •,  and  are  juftified  by  the  faith  we  have,  not  by  the  work  we  do  :  Rom. 
xiv.  5.  “  Let  every  man  be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind.”  The  other  reafon  which 
follows  neceftariiy,  is  obvious.  Gal.  ii.  1 6.  and  in  many  other  places  of  St.  Paul,  as  the 
ground- work  and  foundation  of  the  whole  gofpel,  that  we  are  “  juftified  by  the  faith  of 
Chrift,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law.”  If  not  by  the  works  of  God’s  law,  how  then 
by  the  injunctions  of  man’s  law  ?  Surely  force  cannot  work  perfwafion,  wh:ch  is  faith  j 
cannot  therefore  iuftiry  nor  pacify  the  confidence-,  and  that  which  juftifies  not  in  the  gof- 
pe',  condemns ;  is  not  only  not  good,  but  finful  to  do  :  Rom.  xiv.  23.  “  Whatfoever  is 
r.ct  of  faith,  is  fin.”  I:  concerns  the  magiftrate  then  to  take  heed  how  he  forces  in  reli¬ 
gion  confcienticus  men  :  left  by  compelling  them  to  do  that  whereof  they  cannot  be  per- 
iwaded,  that  wherein  they  cannot  find  themfelves  juftified,  but  by  their  own  confciences 
condemned,  inftead  of  aiming  at  their  fpiritual  Good,  he  force  them  to  do  evil  •,  and 
while  he  thinks  himfdf  Afa,  Jofiah,  Nehemiah,  he  be  found  Jeroboam,  who  caufed  If- 
raei  to  fin  •,  and  thereby  draw  upon  his  own  head  all  thofe  fins  and  Ihipwracks  of  implicit 
faith  and  conformity,  which  he  hath  forced,  and  all  the  wounds  given  to  thofe  little 
ones,  whom  to  orxer.d  he  will  find  worfe  one  day  than  that  violent  drowning  mentioned 
Mat.  xviii.  6.  Laftly,  as  a  preface  to  force,  it  is  the  ufual  pretence,  That  although 
tender  confciences  fhail  be  tolerated,  yet  fcandals  thereby  given  flaall  not  be  unpunifhed, 
prephane  and  licentious  men  fhail  not  be  encouraged  to  neglect  the  performance  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  holy  duties  by  colour  of  any  law  giving  liberty  to  tender  confciences.  By 
v.  inch  contrivance  the  way  lies  ready  open  to  them  hereafter  who  may  be  fo  minded, 
to  take  away  by  little  and  little  that  liberty  which  Chrift  and  his  gofpel,  not  any  magi¬ 
ftrate.  hath  right  to  give  :  though  this  kind  of  his  giving  be  but  to  give  with  one  hand, 
and  take  away  with  the  other,  which  is  a  deluding,  not  a  giving.  As  for  fcandals,  if 
any  man  he  offended  at  the  confcientious  liberty  of  another,  it  is  a  taken  fcandal,  not  a 
given.  To  hyal  one  confcience,  we  muft  not  wound  another  :  and  men  muft  be  exhort¬ 
ed  to  beware  of  fcandals  in  chriftian  liberty,  not  forced  by  the  magiftrate  ;  left  while  he 
goes  about  to  take  away  the  fcandal,  which  is  uncertain  whether  given  or  taken,  he  take 
away  oar  liberty,  which  is  the  certain  and  the  facred  gift  of  God,  neither  to  be  touched  by 
him,  nor  to  be  parted  with  by  us.  None  more  cautious  of  giving  fcandal  than  St.  Paul. 
Yet  while  he  made  himfelf  “  Servant  to  all,”  that  he  “  might  gain  the  more,”  he  made 
fumfeif  fo  of  his  own  accord,  was  not  made  fo  by  outward  force,  teftifying  at  the  fame 
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time  that  he  “  was  free  from  all  men,  i  Cor.  ix.  19.”  and  thereafter  exhorts  us  alfo,  Gal. 
v.  13.  “  Ye  were  called  to  liberty,  &c.  but  by  love  ferve  one  another:”  then  not  by 
force.  As  for  that  fear,  left  prophane  and  licentious  men  fhould  be  encouraged  to  omit 
the  performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  how  can  that  care  belong  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  efpecially  to  his  force  ?  For  if  prophane  and  licentious  perfons  muft  not  negledt 
the  performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  it  implies,  that  fuch  duties  they  can  per¬ 
form,  which  no  proteftant  will  affirm.  They  who  mean  the  outward  performance,  may 
fo  explain  it ;  and  it  will  then  appear  yet  more  plainly,  that  fuch  performance  of  religi¬ 
ous  and  holy  duties,  efpecially  by  prophane  and  licentious  perfons,  is  a  diffionouring 
rather  than  a  worffiipping  of  God ;  and  not  only  by  him  not  required,  but  detefted  : 
Prov.  xxi.  27.  “  The  facrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  ;  how  much  more  when 
he  bringeth  it  with  a  wicked  mind  ?”  To  compel  therefore  the  prophane  to  things  holy 
in  his  prophanenefs,  is  all  one  under  the  gofpel,  as  to  have  compelled  the  unclean  to  fa¬ 
crifice  in  his  uncleannefs  under  the  law.  And  I  add  withal,  that  to  compel  the  licen¬ 
tious  in  his  licentioufneis,  and  the  confcientious  againft  his  confcience,  comes  all  to  one  ■, 
tends  not  to  the  honour  of  God,  but  to  the  multiplying  and  the  aggravating  of  fin  to 
them  both.  We  read  not  that  Chrift  ever  exercifed  force  but  once  •,  and  that  was  to 
drive  prophane  ones  out  of  his  temple,  not  to  force  them  in  :  and  if  their  being  there 
■was  an  offence,  we  find  by  many  other  fcriptures  that  their  praying  there  v/as  an  abomi¬ 
nation  :  and  yet  to  the  Jewiffi  law  that  nation,  as  a  fervant,  was  obliged  j  but  to  the 
gofpel  each  perfon  is  left  voluntary,  called  only,  as  a  fon,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ■, 
not  to  be  driven  in  by  edidts  and  force  of  arms.  For  if  by  the  apoftle,  Rom.  xii.  1.  we 
are  cc  befeeched  as  brethren  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  prefent  our  bodies  a  living  facrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  our  reafonable  lervice”  or  worffiip,  then  is  no  man  to 
be  forced  by  the  compulfive  laws  of  men  to  prefent  his  body  a  dead  facrifice  ;  and  fo 
under  the  gofpel  molt  unholy  and  unacceptable,  bccaufe  it  is  his  unreafonable  fervice,  that  is 
to  fay,  not  only  unwilling  but  unconfcionable.  But  if  prophane  and  licentious  perfons  may 
not  omit  the  performance  of  holy  duties,  why  may  they  not  partake  of  holy  things  ? 
Why  are  they  prohibited  the  Lord’s  flipper,  fince  both  the  one  and  the  other  adtion  may 
be  outward  ;  and  outward  performance  of  duty  may  attain  at  leaft  an  outward  partici¬ 
pation  of  benefit  ?  The  church  denying  them  that  communion  of  grace  and  thankfgi- 
ving,  as  it  juftly  doth,  why  doth  the  magiftrate  compel  them  to  the  union  of  perform¬ 
ing  that  which  they  neither  truly  can,  being  themfelves  unholy,  and  to  do  feemingly  is 
both  hateful  to  God,  and  perhaps  no  lefs  dangerous  to  perform  holy  duties  irreligioufiy, 
than  to  receive  holy  figns  or  facraments  unworthily  ?  All  prophane  and  licentious  men, 
fo  known,  can  be  confidered  but  either  fo  without  the  church  as  never  yet  within  it,  or 
.departed  thence  of  their  own  accord,  or  excommunicate  :  If  never  yet  within  the  church, 
whom  the  apoftle,  and  fo  confequently  the  church,  have  nought  to  do  to  judge,  as  he 
profeffes,  i  Cor.  v.  12.  then  by  what  authority  doth  the  magiftrate  judge  *,  or,  which  is 
worfe,  compel  in  relation  to  the  church  ?  If  departed  of  his  own  accord,  like  that  loft 
Iheep,  Luke  xv.  4,  &c.  the  true  church  either  with  her  own  or  any  borrowed  force  wor¬ 
ries  him  not  in  again,  but  rather  in  all  charitable  manner  fends  after  him  ;  and  if  fhe 
find  him,  lays  him  gently  on  her  ffioulders ;  bears  him,  yea  bears  his  burdens,  his  errors, 
his  infirmities  any  way  tolerable,  “  fo  fulfilling  the  law  of  Chrift,  Gal.  vi.  2.”  If  excom¬ 
municate,  whom  the  church  hath  bid  go  out,  in  whofe  name  doth  the  magiftrate  compel 
to  go  in  ?  The  church  Indeed  hinders  none  from  hearing  in  her  public  congregation, 
for  the  doors  are  open  to  all :  nor  excommunicates  to  deftrudtion  j  but,  as  much  as  in 
her  lies,  to  a  final  faving.  Fler  meaning  therefore  muft  needs  be,  that  as  her  driving 
out  brings  on  no  outward  penalty,  fo  no  outward  force  or  penalty  of  an  improper  and 
only  a  deftrudtive  power  fhould  drive  in  again  her  infectious  Iheep  ;  therefore  fent  out 
becaufe  infectious,  and  not  driven  in  but  with  the  danger  not  only  of  the  whole  and 
found,  but  alfo  of  his  own  utter  perifhing.  Since  force  neither  inftrudts  in  religion,  nor 
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from  the  love  of  both  *,  give  magiftrates  no  authority  to  force  either :  they  feek  that 
from  the  judicial  law,  though  on  falfe  grounds,  efpecially  in  the  firft  table,  as  I  have 
fhewn  ;  and  both  in  firft  and  fecond  execute  that  authority  for  the  moft  part,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to-  God’s  judicial  laws  but  their  own.  As  for  civil  crimes,  and  of  the  outward  man, 
which  all  are  not,  no  not  of  thofe  againft  the  fecond  table,  as  that  of  coveting  ;  in  them 
what  power  they  have,  they  had  from  the  beginning,  long  before  Mofes  or  the  two  tables 
were  in  being.  And  whether  they  be  not  now  as  little  in  being  to  be  kept  by  any  chriftian 
as  they  are  two  legal  tables,  remains  yet  as  undecided,  as  it  is  fure  they  never  were  yet 
delivered  to  the  keeping  of  any  chriftian  magiftrate.  But  of  thefe  things  perhaps  more 
fome  other  time;  what  may  ferve  the  prefent  hath  been  above  dilcourfed  fufficiendy  out 
of  the  fcriptures  :  and  to  thole  produced,  might  be  added  teftimonies,  examples,  expe¬ 
riences  of  all  lucceeding  ages  to  thefe  times,  afierting  this  dodlrine  :  but  having  herein  the 
fcripture  fo  copious  and  fo  plain,  we  have  all  that  can  be  properly  called  true  ftrength 
and  nerve ;  the  reft  would  be  but  pomp  and  incumbrance.  Pomp  and  oftentation  of 
reading  is  admired  among  the  vulgar  :  but  doubtlefs  in  matters  of  religion  he  is  learnedefr 
who  is  plaineft.  The  brevity  I  ufe,  not  exceeding  a  fmall  manual,  will  not  therefore,  £ 
fuppofe,  be  thought  the  lefs  confiderable,  unlefs  with  them  perhaps  who  think  that, 
great  books  only  can  determine  great  matters.  I  rather  choofe  the  common  rule,  not  to 
make  much  ado  where  lefs  may  ferve.  Which  in  controverfies,  and  thofe  efpecially  of 
religion,  would  make  them  lefs  tedious,  and  by  confequence  read  oftner  by  many  more, 
and  with  more  benefit. 


CON. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

Touching  the  Likelieft  Means  to  remove 

HIRELINGS 

OUT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

j 

Wherein  is  alfo  difcourfed 

Of  Tithes,  Church-Fees,  and  Church-Revenues; 

And  whether  any  Maintenance  of  Minifters  can  be 

fettled  by  Law.* 

To  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND,  with  the- 

Dominions  thereof. 

OW I N  G  to  your  protection,  fupreme  fenate  !  this  liberty  of  writing  which  I  have 
ufed  thefe  eighteen  years  on  all  occafions  to  aflert  the  juft  rights  and  freedoms 
both  of  church  and  ftate,  and  fo  far  approved,  as  to  have  been  trufted  with  the 
reprefentment  and  defence  of  your  adtions  to  all  Chriftendom  againft  an  adverfary  of  no 
mean  repute ;  to  whom  fhould  I  addrefs  what  I  ftill  publiffi  on  the  fame  argument* 
but  to  you,  whofe  magnanimous  councils  firft  opened  and  unbound  the  age  from  a  dou¬ 
ble  bondage  under  prelatical  and  regal  tyranny :  above  our  own  hopes  heartning  us  to 
look  up  at  laft  like  men  and  chriftians  from  the  flavifh  dejection  wherein  from  father  to 
ion  we  were  bred  up  and  taught  ■,  and  thereby  deferving  of  thefe  nations,  if  they  be  not 
barbaroufly  ingrateful,  to  be  acknowledged,  next  under  God,  the  authors  and  beft  pa¬ 
trons  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  that  ever  thefe  iflands  brought  forth  ?  The  care  and 
tuition  of  whofe  peace  and  fafety,  after  a  fhort,  but  fcandalous  night  of  interruption,  is 
now  again  by  a  new  dawning  of  God’s  miraculous  Providence  among  us,  revolved  upon 
your  fhoulders.  And  to  whom  more  appertain  thefe  confiderations  which  I  propound, 
than  to  yourfelves,  and  the  debate  before  you,  though  I  truft  of  no  difficulty,  yet  at 
prefent  of  great  expectation,  not  whether  ye  will  gratify,  were  it  no  more  than  fo,  but 
whether  ve  will  hearken  to  the  juft  petition  of  many  thoufands  beft  affedted  both  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whether  ye  will  fatisfy,  which  you  never  can,  the  cove¬ 
tous  pretences  and  demands  of  infatiable  hirelings,  whofe  difaffedtion  ye  well  know  both 
to  yourfelves  and  your  refolutions  ?  That  I,  though  among  many  others  in  this  common 

con- 
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concernment,  interpofc  to  your  deliberations  what  my  thoughts  alfo  are,  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  fuccefs  thereof  hath  given  me  the  confidence  :  which  requefts  but  this, 
that  if  I  have  profperoufly,  God  fo  favouring  me,  defended  the  public  caufe  of  this  corn- 
wealth  to  foreigners,  ye  would  not  think  the  reafon  and  ability,  whereon  ye  trufted  once 
(and  repent  not,)  your  whole  reputation  to  the  world,  either  grown  lefs  by  more  matu¬ 
rity  and  longer  ftudy,  or  lefs  available  in  Englifh  than  in  another  tongue :  but  that  if  it 
fufficed  fome  years  pad  to  convince  and  fatisfy  the  uningaged  of  other  nations  in  the 
juftice  of  your  doings,  though  then  held  paradoxal,  it  may  as  well  fuffice  now  againft 
weaker  oppofition  in  matters,  except  here  in  England  with  a  fpirituality  of  men  devoted 
to  their  temporal  gain,  of  no  controverfy  elfe  among  proteftants.  Neither  do  I  doubt, 
feeing  daily  the  acceptance  which  they  find  who  in  their  petitions  venture  to  bring  advice 
alfo,  and  new  models  of  a  commonwealth,  but  that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the 
duty  of  a  chriftian  to  offer  what  his  confcience  perfuades  him  may  be  of  moment  to  the 
freedom  and  better  conftituting  of  the  church :  fince  it  is  a  deed  of  higheft  charity  to 
help  undeceive  the  people,  and  a  work  worthieft  your  authority,  in  all  things  elfe  authors, 
afiertors  and  now  recoverers  of  our  liberty,  to  deliver  us,  the  only  people  of  all  protef¬ 
tants  left  ftill  undelivered,  from  the  opprefiions  of  a  fimonious  decimating  clergy,  who 
fhame  not,  againft  the  judgment  and  pratftice  of  all  other  churches  reformed,  to  main¬ 
tain,  though  very  weakly,  their  popifh  and  oft-refuted  pofitions ;  not  in  a  point  of 
confcience,  wherein  they  might  be  blamelefs,  but  in  a  point  of  covetoufnefs  and  unjuft 
claim  to  other  men’s  goods  ;  a  contention  foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but  moft  of  all 
in  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  in  whom  contention,  though  for  their  own  right,  fcarce  is 
allowable.  Till  which  grievances  be  removed,  and  religion  fet  free  from  the  monopoly 
of  hirelings,  I  dare  affirm,  that  jio  model  whatfoever  of  a  commonwealth  will  prove 
fuccefsful  or  undifturbed  j  and  fo  perfwaded,  implore  divine  affiftance  on  your  pious 
counfels  and  proceedings  to  unanimity  in  this  and  all  other  truth. 

JOHN  MILTON. 


C'  O  N- 


CONSIDERATIONS 

TOUCHING 


The  likelieft  Means  to  remove  Hirelings 


Out  of  the 


CHURCH. 

THE  former  treatife,  which  leads  in  this,  began  with  two  things  ever  found  work¬ 
ing  much  mifchief  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  truth ;  force 
on  the  one  fide  reftraining,  and  hire  on  the  other  fide  corrupting  the  teachers 
thereof.  The  latter  of  thefe  is  by  much  the  more  dangerous :  for  under  force,  though 
no  thank  to  the  forcers,  true  religion  oft-times  beft  thrives  and  flouriChes  ;  but  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  teachers,  moft  commonly  the  effe<ft  of  hire,  is  the  very  bane  of  truth  in  them 
who  are  fo  corrupted.  Of  force  not  to  be  ufed  in  matters  of  religion,  I  have  already 
fpoken ;  and  fo  ftated  matters  of  confcience  and  religion  in  faith  and  divine  worfhip, 
and  fo  fevered  them  from  blafphemy  and  herefy,  the  one  being  fuch  properly  as  is  de- 
fpiteful,  the  other  fuch  as  ftands  not  to  the  rule  of  fcripture,  and  fo  both  of  them  not 
matters  of  religion,  but  rather  againft  it,  that  to  them  who  will  yet  ufe  force,  this  only 
choice  can  be  left,  whether  they  will  force  them  to  believe,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  from 
above,  being  not  forced  thereto  by  any  principle  of  the  gofpel,  which  is  now  the  only 
difpenfation  of  God  to  all  men  ;  or  whether  being  proteftants,  they  will  punifh  in  thofe 
thino-s  wherein  the  proteftant  religion  denies  them  to  be  judges,  either  in  themfelves  in¬ 
fallible,  or  to  the  confciences  of  other  men  •,  or  whether,  laftly,  they  think  fit  to  punifh 
error,  fuppofing  they  can  be  infallible  that  it  is  fo,  being  not  wilful,  but  confcientious, 
and,  according  to  the  beft  light  of  him  who  errs,  grounded  on  fcripture :  which  kind 
of  error  all  men  religious,  or  but  only  reafonable,  have  thought  worthier  of  pardon, 
and  the  growth  thereof  to  be  prevented  by  fpiritual  means  and  church-difcipline,  not  by 
civil  laws,  and  outward  force,  fince  it  is  God.  only  who  gives  as  well  to  believe  aright, 
as  to  believe  at  all  •,  and  by  thofe  means  which  he  ordained  fufficiently  in  his  church  to 
the  full  execution  of  his  divine  purpofe  in  the  gofpel.  It  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  hire, 
the  other  evil  fo  mifchievous  in  religion  :  whereof  I  promifed  then  to  fpeak  further,  when 
I  fhould  find  God  difpofing  me,  and  opportunity  inviting.  Opportunity  I  find  now 
inviting  and  apprehend  therein  the  concurrence  of  God  difpofing  j  fince  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Church-minifters,  a  thing  not  properly  belonging  to  the  magiftrate,  and  yet 
with  fuch  importunity  called  for,  and  expended  from  him,  is  at  prefent  under  publick 
debate.  Wherein  left  any  thing  may  happen  to  be  determined  and  eftablifhed  prejudicial 
to  the  right  and  freedom  of  church,  or  advantageous  to  fuch  as  may  be  found  hire¬ 
lings  therein,  it  will  be  now  moft  feafonable,  and  in  thefe  matters  wherein  every  chriftian 
hath  his  free  fuffrage,  no  way  mifbecoming  chriftian  meeknefs  to  offer  freely,  without 
difp. ragement  to  the  wifeft,  fuch  advice  as  God  fhall  incline  him  and  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
found  :  Since  heretofore  in  commonwealths  of  moft  fame  for  government,  civil  laws 

were 
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were  not  eftablifhed  till  they  had  been  firft  for  certain  days  publifhed  to  the  view  of  all 
men,  that  whofo  pleafed  might  fpeak  freely  his  opinion  thereof,  and  give  in  his  excep¬ 
tions,  e’er  the  law  could  pais  to  a  full  eftablifhment.  And  where  ought  this  equity  to 
have  more  place,  than  in  the  liberty  which  is  infeparable  from  chriftian  religion  ?  This, 

I  am  not  ignorant,  will  be  a  work  unpleafing  to  fome  :  but  what  truth  is  not  hateful  to 
fome  or  other,  as  this,  in  likelihood,  will  be  to  none  but  hirelings.  And  if  there  be 
among  them  who  hold  it  their  duty  to  fpeak  impartial  truth,  as  the  work  of  their  mi- 
niftry,  though  not  performed  without  money,  let  them  not  envy  others  who  think  the  lame 
no  lefs  their  duty  by  the  general  office  of  chriftianity,  to  fpeak  truth,  as  in  all  reafon  may 
be  thought,  more  impartially  and  unfufpedtedly  without  money. 

Hire  of  itfelf  is  neither  a  thing  unlawful,  nor  a  word  of  any  evil  note,  figni Tying  no 
more  than  a  due  recompence  or  reward ;  as  when  cur  Saviour  faith,  “the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.”  That  which  makes  it  fo  dangerous  in  the  church,  and  properly 
makes  the  Hireling,  a  word  always  of  evil  fignification,  is  either  the  excefs  thereof,  or 
the  undue  manner  of  giving  and  taking  it.  What  harm  the  excefs  thereof  brought  to 
the  church,  perhaps  was  not  found  by  experience  till  the  days  of  Conftantine  ;  who  out 
of  his  zeal  thinking  he  could  be  never  too  liberally  a  nurfing  father  of  the  church,  might 
be  not  unfitly  faid  to  have  either  over-laid  it  or  choaked  it  in  the  nurfing.  Which  was  fore¬ 
told,  as  is  recorded  in  ecclefiaftical  traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from  Heaven,  on  the  very 
day  that  thofe  great  donations  and  church-revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,  “  This 
day  is  poifon  poured  into  the  church.”  Which  the  event  foon  after  verified,  as  appears 
by  another  no  lefs  antient  o'ofervation,  “  That  religion  brought  forth  wealth,  and  the 
daughter  devoured  the  mother.”  But  long  e’er  wealth  came  into  the  church,  fo  foon  as 
any  gain  appeared  in  religion,  hirelings  were  apparent ;  drawn  in  long  before  by  the  very 
feent  thereof.  Judas  therefore,  the  firft  hireling,  for  want  of  prefent  hire  anfwerable  to 
his  coveting,  from  the  fmall  numter  or  the  meannefs  of  fuch  as  then  were  the  religious, 
fold  the  religion  itfelf  with  the  founder  thereof,  his  mafter.  Simon  Magus  the  next,  in 
hope  only  that  preaching  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  prove  gainful,  offered 
beforehand  a  fum  of  money  to  obtain  them.  Not  long  after,  as  the  apoftle  foretold, 
hirelings  like  wolves  came  in  by  herds ;  A6ts  xx.  29.  “  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
departing  fhall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  fparing  the  flock.  Tit.  i.  1 1. 
Teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre’s  fake.  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  And  through 
covetoufnefs  fhall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandife  of  you.”  Yet  they  taught 
not  falfe  dodtrine  only,  but  feeming  piety  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5.  Suppofing  that  gain  is  godli- 
nels.  Neither  came  they  in  of  themfelves  only,  but  invited  oft-times  by  a  corrupt  audi¬ 
ence  :  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  “  For  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  found  dodtrine, 
but  after  their  own  lufts  they  will  heap  to  themfelves  teachers,  having  itching  ears and 
they  on  the  other  fide,  as  faft  heaping  to  themfelves  difciples,  Acts  xx.  30.  doubtlels 
had  as  itching  palms  :  2  Pet.  ii.  1 5.  “  Following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  fon  of  Bofor, 
who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteoufnefs.  Jude  1 1.  They  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of 
Balaam  for  reward.”  Thus  we  fee  that  not  only  the  excefs  of  hire  in  wealthieft  times, 
but  alfo  the  undue  and  vicious  taking  or  giving  it,  though  but  fmall  or  mean,  as  in  the 
primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occafion,  though  not  intended,  yet  fufficient 
to  creep  at  firft  into  the  church.  Which  argues  alfo  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impoffi- 
bility,  to  remove  them  quite,  unlefs  every  minifter  were,  as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  teach 
Gratis ;  but  few  fuch  are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  cannot  juftly  take  away  all  hire 
in  the  church,  becaufe  we  cannot  otherwife  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  fo  are  we  not 
for  the  impoffibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  ufe  therefore  no  endeavour-  that  feweft 
may  come  in  ;  but  rather,  in  regard  the  evil,  do  what  we  can,  will  always  be  incum¬ 
bent  and  unavoidable,  to  ufe  our  utmoft  diligence  how  it  may  be  leaft  dangerous  :  which 
will  be  likelieft  effedted,  if  we  confider,  firft,  what  recompence  God  hath  ordained 
fkould  be  given  to  minifters  of  the  church-,  (for  that  a  recompence  ought  to  be  given 
V©  l.  I.  -  4  K  them, 
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them,  and  may  by  them  juftly  be  received,  our  Saviour  himfelf  from  the  very  light  of 
reafon  and  of  equity  hath  declared,  Luke  x.  7.  “  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;”) 
next,  by  whom  ;  and  lallly,  in  what  manner. 

What  recommence  ought  to  be  given  to  church-minifters,  God  hath  anfwerably  ordain¬ 
ed  according  to  that  difference  which  he  hath  manifeftly  put  between  thofe  his  two 
great  difpenfations,  the  law  and  the  gofpel.  Under  the  law  he  gave  them  tithes  ; 
under  the  gofpel,  having  left  all  things  in  his  church  to  charity  and  chriftian  freedom, 
he  hath  given  them  only  what  is  juftly  given  them.  That,  as  well  under  the  gofpel,  as 
under  the  law,  fay  our  Englifh  divines,  and  they  only  of  all  proteftants,  is  tithes  ; 
and  they  fay  true,  if  any  man  be  fo  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tenth  or  twen¬ 
tieth  ;  but  that  the  law  therefore  of  tithes  is  in  force  under  the  gofpel,  all  other  protef- 
tant  divines,  though  equally  concerned,  yet  confcantly  deny.  For  although  hire  to 
the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpetual  right,  yet  that  fpecial  kind  of  hire,  the 
tenth,  can  be  of  no  right  or  neceffity,  but  to  that  fpecial  labour  for  which  God  ordained 
it.  That  fpecial  labour  was  the  levitical  and  ceremonial  fervice  of  the  tabernacle,  Numb, 
xviii.  21,  31.  which  is  now  abolifhed  :  the  right  therefore  of  that  fpecial  hire  mull  needs 
be  withal  abolifhed,  as  being  alfo  ceremonial.  That  tithes  were  ceremonial,  is  plain,  not 
being  given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  firft  offered  a  heave-effering  to  the  Lord, 
ver.  24,  28.  He  then  who  by  that  law  brings  tithes  into  the  gofpel,  of  neceffity  brings 
in  vithal  a  facrifice,  and  an  altar;  without  which  tithes  by  that  law  were  unfaneftified 
and  polluted,  ver.  32,  and  therefore  never  thought  on  in  the  firft  chriftian  times,  till 
ceremonies,  altars,  and  oblations,  by  an  ancienter  corruption  were  brought  back  long 
before.  And  yet  the  Jews,  ever  fince  their  temple  was  deftroyed,  though  they  have  rab¬ 
bles  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no 
temple  where  to  pay  them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  :  which  argues  that  the 
Jews  themfeives  never  thought  tithes,  moral,  but  ceremonial  only.  That  chriftians 
therefore  fhculd  take  them  up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  muft  needs  be  very 
abfurd  and  prepofterous.  Next,  it  is  as  clear  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  the  priefts  and 
Levites  had  not  tithes  for  their  labour  only  in  the  tabernacle,  but  in  regard  they  were  to 
have  no  other  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24.  and  by  that  means  for 
a  tenth,  loft  a  twelfth.  But  our  Levites  undergoing  no  fuch  law  of  deprivement,  can 
have  no  right  to  any  fuch  compenfation  :  nay,  if  by  this  lav/  they  will  have  tithes,  can 
have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit  what  they  have.  Befides  this,  tithes  were  of 
two  forts,  thofe  of  every  year,  and  thofe  of  every  third  year  :  of  the  former,  every  one 
that  brought  his  tithes,  was  to  eat  his  fhare  :  Deut.  xiv.  23.  “  Thou  fhalt  eat  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  fhall  chufe  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe 
of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  &c.”  Nay,  though  he  could  not  bring  his 
tithe  in  kind,  by  reafon  of  his  diftant  dwelling  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  was 
thereby  forced  to  turn  it  into  money,  he  v/as  to  beftow  that  money  on  whatfoever  pleafed 
him,  oxen,  fheep,  wine,  or  ftro.ng  drink  ;  and  to  eat  and  drink  thereof  there  before  the 
Lord,  both  he  and  his  houfhold,  ver.  24,  25,  26.  As  for  the  tithes  of  every  third  year, 
they  were  not  given  only  to  the  Levite,  but  to  the  ftranger,  the  fatherlefs,  and  the  wi¬ 
dow,  ver.  28,  29.  and  Chap.  xxvi.  12,  13.  So  that  ours,  if  they  will  have  tithes,  muft 
admit  of  thefe  fnarers  with  them.  Nay,  thefe  tithes  were  not  paid  in  at  all  to  the  Le¬ 
vite,  but  the  Levite  himfelf  was  to  come  with  thofe  his  fellow-guefts,  and  eat  his  fhare 
of  them  only  at  his  houfe  who  provided  them  ;  and  this  not  in  regard  of  his  minifterial 
office,  but  becaufe  he  had  no  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land.  Laftly,  the  Priefts  and 
Levites,  a  tribe,  were  of  a  far  different  conftitution  from  this  of  our  minifters  under  the 
gofpel :  in  them  were  orders  and  degrees  both  by  family,  dignity,  and  office,  mainly 
diftinguifhed  ;  the  high-prieft,  his  brethren  and  his  fons,  to  whom  the  Levites  themfeives 
paid  tithes,  and  of  the  beft,  were  eminently  fuperior,  Numb,  xviii.  28,  29.  No  proteftant, 

I  fuppefe,  will  liken  one  of  cur  minifters  to  a  High-prieft,  but  rather  to  a  common  Levite. 

2,  Unlefs 
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Unlefs  then,  to  keep  their  tithes,  they  mean  to  bring  back  again  bifhops,  arch bi (hops, 
and  the  whole  gang  of  prelatry,  to  whom  will  they  themfelves  pay  tithes,  as  by  that 
law  it  was  a  fin  to  them  if  they  did  not  ?  ver.  32.  Certainly  this  mull  needs  put  them 
to  a  deep  demur,  while  the  defire  of  holding  fall  their  tithes  without  fin,  may  tempt 
them  to  bring  back  again  bifhops,  as  the  likenefs  of  that  hierarchy  that  fhould  receive 
tithes  from  them  ;  and  the  defire  to  pay  none,  may  advife  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
church  all  orders  above  them.  But  if  we  have  to  do  at  prefent,  as  I  fuppofe  we  have, 
with  true  reformed  proteftants,  not  with  papifls  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
in  the  gofpel  there  be  but  two  minifterial  degrees,  prefbyters  and  deacons  :  which  if 
they  contend  to  have  any  fucceflion,  reference  or  conformity  with  thofe  two  degrees  un¬ 
der  the  law,  Priefts  and  Levites,  it  muft  needs  be  fuch  whereby  our  prefbyters  or  mi¬ 
nifters  may  be  anfwerable  to  priefts,  and  our  Deacons  to  Levites ;  by  which  rule  of 
proportion  it  will  follow  that  we  muft  pay  our  tithes  to  the  deacons  only,  and  they 
only  to  the  minifters.  But  if  it  be  truer  yet,  that  the  priefthood  of  Aaron  typified  a 
better  reality,  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  fignifying  the  chriftian  true  and  “  holy  priefthood  to  offer  up 
fpiritual  facrifice it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  juftly  exempt  from  paying  tithes 
to  any  who  claim  from  Aaron,  fince  that  priefthood  is  in  us  now  real,  which  in  him 
was  but  a  fhadow.  Seeing  then  by  all  this  which  has  been  fhewn,  that  the  law  of 
tithes  is  partly  ceremonial,  as  the  work  was  for  which  they  were  given,  partly  judicial, 
not  of  common,  but  of  particular  right  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to 
the  owner  alfo  and  his  houfhold,  at  the  time  of  their  offering,  and  every  three  year  to 
the  ftranger,  the  fatherlefs,  and  the  widow,  their  appointed  fharers,  and  that  they  were 
a  tribe  of  priefts  and  deacons  improperly  compared  to  the  conftitution  of  our  minifcry  * 
and  the  tithes  given  by  that  people  to  thofe  deacons  only  ;  it  follows  that  our  minifters 
at  this  day,  being  neither  Priefts  nor  Levites,  nor  fitly  anfwering  to  either  of  them,  can 
have  no  juft  title  or  pretence  to  tithes,  by  any  confequence  drawn  from  the  law  of  Mofes. 
But  they  think  they  have  yet  a  better  plea  in  the  example  of  Melchifedec,  who  took 
tithes  of  Abraham  ere  the  law  was  given  •,  whence  they  would  infer  tithes  to  be  of  mo¬ 
ral  right.  But  they  ought  to  know,  or  to  remember,  that  not  examples,  but  exprefs 
commands  oblige  our  obedience  to  God  or  man  :  next,  that  whatfoever  was  done  in  reli¬ 
gion  before  the  law  written,  is  not  prefently  to  be  counted  moral,  whenas  fo  many  things 
were  then  done  both  ceremonial  and  judaically  judicial,  that  we  need  not  doubt  to  con¬ 
clude  all  times  before  Chrift,  more  or  lefs  under  the  ceremonial  law.  To  what  end 
ferved  elfe  thofe  altars  and  facrifices,  that  diftinCtion  of  cleaja  and  unclean  entering  into 
the  ark,  circumcifion,  and  the  raifing  up  of  feed  to  the  elder  brother  ?  Gen.  xxxviii.  8. 
If  thefe  things  be  not  moral,  though  before  the  law,  how  are  tithes,  though  in  the 
example  of  Abraham  and  Melchifedec  ?  But  this  inftance  is  fo  far  from  being  the  juft 
ground  of  a  law,  that  after  all  circumftances  duly  weighed  both  from  Gen.  xiv.  and 
Heb.  vii.  it  will  not  be  allowed  them  fo  much  as  an  example.  Melchifedec,  befides  his 
prieftly  benediction,  brought  with  him  bread  and  wine  fufficient  to  refrefh  Abraham  and 
his  whole  army  ;  incited  to  do  fo,  firft,  by  the  fecret  providence  of  God,  intending 
him  for  a  type  of  Chrift  and  his  priefthood  •,  next,  by  his  due  thankfulnefs  and  honour 
to  Abraham,  who  had  freed  his  borders  of  Salem  from  a  potent  enemy  :  Abraham  on 
the  other  fide  honours  him  with  the  tenth  of  all,  that  is  to  fay  (for  he  took  not  fare  his 
whole  eftate  with  him  to  that  war)  of  the  fpoils,  Pleb.  vii.  4.  Incited  he  alfo  by  the 
fame  fecret  Providence,  to  fignify  as  grandfather  of  Levi,  that  the  levitical  priefthood 
was  excelled  by  the  priefthood  of  Chrift.  For  the  giving  of  a  tenth  declared,  it  feems, 
in  thofe  countries  and  times,  him  the  Greater  who  received  it.  That  which  next  incited 
him,  was  partly  his  gratitude  to  requite  the  prefent,  partly  his  reverence  to  the  perfon 
and  his  benediction  :  to  his  perfon,  as  a  king  and  prieft,  greater  therefore  than  Abraham, 
who  was  a  prieft  alfo,  but  not  a  king.  And  who  unhired  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  fay, 
that  Abraham  at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes,  either  before  or  after  ;  or  had  then, 
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hut  for  this  accidental  meeting  and  obligement  •,  or  that  elfe  Melchifedec  had  demanded 
or  exacted  them,  or  took  them  otherwife  than  as  the  voluntary  gift  of  Abraham  ?  But 
our  miniders,  though  neither  prieds  nor  kings  more  than  any  other  chriftian,  greater  in 
their  own  edeem  than  Abraham  and  all  his  feed,  for  the  verbal  labour  of  a  feventh  day’s 
preachment,  not  bringing,  like  Melchifedec,  bread  or  wine  at  their  own  cod,  would  not 
take  only  at  the  willing  hand  of  liberality  or  gratitude,  but  require  and  exadl  as  due, 
the  tenth,  not  of  fpoils,  but  of  our  whole  edates  and  labours  •,  nor  once,  but  yearly. 
We  then  it  feems,  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  muft  pay  tithes  to  thefe  Melchifedecs : 
but  what  if  the  perfcn  of  Abraham  can  neither  no  way  reprefen t  us,  or  wall  oblige  the 
miniders  to  pay  tithes  no  lefs  than  other  men  ?  Abraham  had  not  only  a  pried  in  his 
loins,  but  was  himfelf  a  pried,  and  gave  tithes  to  Melchifedec  either  as  grandfather  of 
Levi,  or  as  father  of  the  faithful.  If  as  grandfather  (though  he  underdood  it  not)  of 
Levi,  he  obliged  not  us,  but  Levi  only,  the  inferior  pried,  by  that  homage  (as  the  apof- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknowledge  the  greater.  And  they  who 
by  Melchifedec  claim  from  Abraham  as  Levi’s  grandfather,  have  none  to  feek  their  tithes 
of  but  the  Levites,  where  they  can  find  them.  If  Abraham,  as  father  of  the  faithful, 
paid  tithes  to  Melchifedec,  then  certainly  the  miniders  alfo,  if  they  be  of  that  number, 
paid  in  him  equally  with  the  red.  Which  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  both  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Melchifedec,  fo  tithes  alfo  in  that  adtion  typical  and  ceremonial,  fignified  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  that  fubjection  which  all  the  faithful,  both  miniders  and  people,  owe  to 
Chrid,  our  high-pried  and  king. 

In  any  literal  fenfe,  from  this  example,  they  never  will  be  able  to  extort  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  thofe  days  paid  tithes  to  prieds,  but  this  only,  that  one  pried  once  in  his  life,  of 
fpoils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a  liberal  prefent,  partly  of  a  benediction,  gave  vo¬ 
luntary  tithes,  not  to  a  greater  pried  than  himfelf,  as  far  as  Abraham  could  then  under- 
dand,  but  rather  to  a  pried  and  king  joined  in  one  perfon.  They  will  reply,  perhaps, 
that  if  one,  pried  paid  tithes  to  another,  it  mud  needs  be  underdood  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  no  lefs  to  the  pried.  But  I  (hall  eafily  remove  that  neceflity,  by  remembring 
them  that  in  thofe  days  was  no  pried,  but  the  father,  or  the  fird-born  of  each  family  ; 
and  by  confequence  no  people  to  pay  him  tithes,  but  his  own  children  and  fervants,  who 
had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  him,  but  of  his  own.  Yet  grant  that  the  people  then  paid 
tithes,  there  will  not  yet  be  the  like  reafon  to  enjoin  us ;  they  being  then  under  ceremo¬ 
nies,  a  meer  laity,  we  now  under  Chrid,  a  royal  priedhood,  i  Pet.  ii.  9.  as  we  are 
coheirs,  kings  and  prieds  with  him,  a  pried  for  ever  after  the  order  or  manner  of  Melchife¬ 
dec.  As  therefore  Abraham  paid  tithes  to'' Melchifedec  becaufeLevi  was  in  him,  fo  we  ought 
to  pay  none  becaufe  the  true  Melchifedec  is  in  us,  and  we  in  him  who  can  pay  to  none 
greater,  and  hath  freed  us,  by  our  union  with  himfelf,  from  all  compulfive  tributes 
and  taxes  in  his  church.  Neither  doth  the  collateral  place,  Heb.  vii.  make  other  ufe 
of  this  dory,  than  to  prove  Chrid,  perfonated  by  Melchifedec,  a  greater  pried  than 
Aaron  :  Verf.  4.  “  Now  confider  how  great  this  man  was,  &c.”  and  proves  not  in  the 
lead  manner  that  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  miniders,  but  the  contrary :  fird,  the  Levites 
had  “  a  commandment  to  take  tithes  of  the  people  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  their 
brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  ot  Abraham,  ver.  5.  The  commandment 
then  was,  it  feems,  to  take  tithes  of  the  Jews  only,  and  according  to  the  law.  That 
law  changing  of  neceffity  with  the  priedhood,  no  other  fort  of  miniders,  as  they  mud 
needs  be  another  fort  under  another  priedhood,  can  receive  that  tribute  of  tithes  which 
fell  with  that  law,  unlefs  renewed  by  another  exprefs  command,  and  according  to 
another  law  ;  no  fuch  law  is  extant.  Next,  Melchifedec  not  as  a  minider,  but  as  Chrid 
himfelf  in  perfon,  bleffed  Abraham  who  “  had  the  promifes,”  ver.  6.  and  in  him  bleffed 
all  both  miniders  and  people,  both  of  the  law  and  gofpel :  That  bleffing  declared  him 
greater  and  better  than  whom  he  blefifed,  ver.  7.  receiving  tithes  from  them  all,  not  as  a 
maintenance,  which  Melchifedec  needed  not,  but  as  a  fign  of  homage  and  fubje&icn  to 

their 
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their  king  and  prieft  :  whereas  minifters  bear  not  the  perfon  of  (Thrift  in  his  priefthood' 
or  kingihip,  bids  not  as  he  bleffes,  are  not  by  their  hleffing  greater  than  Abraham,  and 
all  the  faithful  with  themfelves  included  in  him  •,  cannot  both  give  and  take  tithes  ir* 
Abraham,  cannot  claim  to  themfelves  that  fign  of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  our  eternal 
king  and  prieft,  cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melchifedec.  Laftly,  the  eighth 
verfe  hath  thus  •,  “  Here  men  that  die  receive  tithes :  There  he  received  them,  of  whom 
it  is  witneffed  that  he  liveth.”  Which  words  intimate,  that  as  he  offered  himfelf  once 
for  us,  lo  he  received  once  of  us  in  Abraham,  and  in  that  pla.ce  the  typical  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  redemption  :  which  had  it  been  a  perpetual  annuity  to  (Thrift:,  by  him 
claimed  as  his  due,  Levi  muft  have  paid  it  yearly,  as  well  as  then,  ver.  q.  and  our  mi- 
nilters  ought  full,  to  fome  Melchifedec  or  other,  as  well  now  as  they  did  in  Abraham. 
But  that  (Thrift  never  claimed  any  fuch  tenth  as  his  annual  due,  much  lefs  refigned  it  to- 
the  minifters,  his  fo  officious  receivers,  without  exprefs  commiffion  or  affignment,  will 
be  yet  clearer  as  we  proceed.  Thus  much  may  at  length  affure  us,  that  this  example 
of  Abraham  and  Melchifedec,  though  I  fee  of  late  they  build  moft  upon  it,  can  fo  little 
be  the  ground  of  any  law  to  us,  that  it  will  not  fo  much  avail  them  as  to  the  authority 
of  an  example.  Of  like  impertinence  is  that  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  who- 
of  his  free  choice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  God  ffiould  giver 
him  :  which,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  he  vowed  as  a  thing  no  lefs  indifferent 
before  his  vow,  than  the  foregoing  part  thereof :  That  the  ftone  which  he  had  fet  there¬ 
for  a  pillar,  ffiould  be  God’s  houfe.  And  to  whom  vowed  he  this  tenth,  but  to  God  ?’ 
Not  to  any  prieft,  for  we  read  of  none  to  him  greater  than  himfelf :  and  to  God,,  no- 
doubt,  but  he  paid  what  he  vowed,  both  in  the  building  of  that  Bethel,  with  other  altars 
elfewhere,  and  the  expence  of  his  continual  facrifices,  which  none  but  he  had  right  to 
offer.  However  therefore  he  paid  his  tenth,  it  could  in  no  likelihood,  unlefs  by  fuch 
an  occafion  as  befel  his  grand-father,  be  to  any  prieft.  But,  fay  they,  “  All  the  tithe- 
of  the  land,  whether  of  the  feed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord’s,, 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  30.”  And  this  before  it  was  given  to  the  Levites  5 
therefore  fince  they  ceafed.  No  queltion  ;  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
fulnefs  thereof,  Pfal.  xxiv.  1.  and  the  light  of  nature  ffiews  us  no  lefs  :  But  that  the 
tenth  is  his  more  than  the  reft,  how  know  I,  but  as  he  fo  declares  it  ?  He  declares  it  fo 
here,  of  the  land  of  Canaan  only,  as  by  all  circumftance  appears,  and  paffes,  by  deed 
of  gift,  this  tenth  to  the  Levite  ;  yet  fo  as  offered  to  him  firft  a  heave-offering,  and 
confecrated  on  his  altar.,  Numb,  xviii.  all  which  I  had  as  little  known,  but  by  that  evi¬ 
dence.  The  Levites  are  ceafed,  the  gift  returns  to  the  giver.  How  then  can  we  know 
that  he  hath  given  it  to  any  other  ?  Or  how  can  thefe  men  prefume  to  take  it  unoffered 
firft  to  God,  unconfecrated,  without  another  clear  and  exprefs  donation,  whereof  they 
fliew  no  evidence  or  writing  ?  Befides,  he  hath  now  alienated  that  holy  land  ;  who  can- 
warrantably  affirm,  that  he  hath  fince  hallowed  the  tenth  of  this  land,  which  none  but 
God  hath  power  to  do  or  can  warrant  ?  Their  laft  proof  they  cite  out  of  the  gofpel, 
which  makes  as  little  for  them,  Mat.  xxiii.  23.  where  our  Saviour  denouncing  woe  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  who  paid  tithe  fo  exadtly,  and  omitted  weightier  matters,  tells 
them  that  thefe  they  ought  to  have  done,  that  is,  to  have  paid  tithes.  For  our  Saviour 
fpake  then  to  thofe  who  obferved  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  was  yet  not  fully  abrogated,  till 
the  deftrudfion  of  the  temple.  And  by  the  way  here  we  may  obferve,  out  of  their  own  proof, 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  though  then  chief  teachers  of  the  people,  fuch  at  leaft  as  were 
not  Levites,  did  not  take  tithes,  but  paid  them  :  fo  much  lefs  covetous  were  the  Scribes 
and  Pharifees  in  thofe  worft  times  than  ours  at  this  day.  This  is  fo  apparent  to  the  reform¬ 
ed  divines  of  other  countries,  that  when  any  one  of  ours  hath  attempted  in  Latin  to  main¬ 
tain  this  argument  of  tithes,  though  a  man  would  think  they  might  fuffer  him  without, 
oppofition,  in  a  point  equally  tending  to  the  advantage  of  all  minifters,  yet  they  forbear 
not  to  oppofe  him,  as  in  a  dodfrine  not  fit  to  pafs  unoppofed  under  the  gofpel.  V  ;  h 
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fliews  the  -modefty,  the  contentednefs  of  thofe  foreign  paftors,  with  the  maintenance  gi¬ 
ven  them,  their  fincerity  alfo  in  the  truth,  though  lefs  gainful,  and  the  avarice  of  ours 
who  through  the  love  of  their  old  papiftical  tithes,  confider  not  the  weak  arguments,  or 
rather  conjectures  and  fur  miles  which  they  bring  to  defend  them.  On  the  other  fide, 
although  it  be  fufficient  to  have  proved  in  general  the  abolifhing  of  tithes,  as  part  of  the 
judaical  or  ceremonial  law,  which  is  abolifhed  all,  as  well  that  before,  as  that  after 
Mofes ;  yet  I  fhall  further  prove  them  abrogated  by  an  exprefs  ordinance  of  the  gofpel, 
founded  not  on  any  type,  or  that  municipal  law  of  Mofes,  but  on  moral  and  general 
equity,  given  us  in  dead:  i  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  “  Know  ye  not,  that  they  who  minifter 
about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  *,  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar, 
are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  So  alfo  the  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the 
gofpel,  fhould  live  of  the  gofpel.”  He  faith  not,  fhould  live  on  things  which  were  of 
the  temple,  or  of  the  altar,  of  which  were  tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title  : 
but  abrogating  that  former  law  of  Mofes,  which  determined  what  and  how  much,  by  a 
later  ordinance  of  Chrift,  which  leaves  the  what  and  how  much  indefinite  and  free,  fo 
it  be  fufticient  to  live  on  :  he  faith,  “  The  Lord  hath  fo  ordained,  that  they  who  preach 
the  gofpel,  fhould  live  of  the  gofpel ;”  which  hath  neither  temple,  altar,  nor  facrifice  : 
Heb.  vii.  13.  “  For  he  of  whom  thefe  things  are  fpoken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe, 
of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar  His  minifters  therefore  cannot  thence 
have  tithes.  And  where  the  Lord  hath  fo  ordained,  we  may  find  eafily  in  more  than 
one  evangelift  :  Luke  x.  7,  8.  “  In  the  fame  houfe  remain,  eating  and  drinking  fuch 

things  as  they  give  :  For  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  &c.  And  into  whatfoever 
city  you  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  fuch  things  as  are  fet  before  you.”  To  which 
ordinance  of  Chrift  it  may  feem  Iikelieft,  that  the  apoftle  refers  us  both  here,  and  1  Tim. 
v.  1  8.  where  he  cites  this  as  the  faying  of  our  Saviour,  “  That  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.”  And  both  by  this  place  of  Luke,  and  that  of  Mat.  x.  9,  jo,  ii.  it  evidently 
appears  that  our  Saviour  ordained  no  certain  maintenance  for  his  apoftles  or  minifters, 
publicly  or  privately,  in  houfe  or  city  received  •,  but  that,  whatever  it  were,  which  might 
fuffice  to  live  on  :  and  this  not  commanded  or  proportioned  by  Abraham  or  by  Mofes, 
whom  he  might  eafily  have  here  cited,  as  his  manner  was,  but  declared  only  by  a  rule 
of  common  equity,  which  proportions  the  hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  him  who  gives, 
as  to  the  labour  of  him  who  receives,  and  recommends  him  only  as  worthy,  not  invefts 
him  with  a  legal  right.  And  mark  whereon  he  grounds  this  his  ordinance  •,  not  on  a  per¬ 
petual  right  of  tithes  from  Melchifedec,  as  Hirelings  pretend,  which  he  never  claimed, 
either  for  himfelf,  or  for  his  minifters,  but  on  the  plain  and  common  equity  of  reward¬ 
ing  the  labourer;  worthy  fometimes  of  fingle,  fometimes  of  double  honour,  not  propor¬ 
tionable  by  tithes.  And  the  apoftle  in  this  forecited  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  Ver.  1  1. 
affirms  it  to  be  no  great  recompence,  if  carnal  things  be  reaped  for  fpiritual  fown ;  but 
to  mention  tithes,  neglects  here  the  fitted:  occafion  that  could  be  offered  him,  and  leaves 
the  reft  free  and  undetermined.  Certainly  if  Chrift  or  his  apoftles  had  approved  of 
tithes,  they  would  have,  either  by  writing  or  tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  church; 
and  that  foon  would  have  appeared  in  the  pradtice  of  thofe  primitive  and  the  next  ages. 
But  for  the  firft  three  hundred  years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclefiaftical  ftory,  I  find  no 
fuch  dodtrine  or  example :  though  error  by  that  time  had  brought  back  again  priefts, 
altars  and  oblations ;  and  in  many  other  points  of  religion  had  miferably  judaized  the 
church.  So  that  the  defenders  of  tithes,  after  a  long  pomp,  and  tedious  preparation 
out  of  heathen  authors,  telling  us  that  tithes  were  paid  to  Hercules  and  Apollo, 
which  perhaps  was  imitated  from  the  Jews,  and  as  it  were  befpeaking  cur  expedition, 
that  they  will  abound  much  more  with  authorities  out  of  chriftian  ftory,  have  nothing 
of  general  approbation  to  begin  with  from  the  firft  three  or  four  ages,  but  that  which 
abundantly  ferves  to  the  confutation  of  their  tithes ;  while  they  confefs  that  churchmen 
in  thofe  ages  lived  meerly  upon  free-will  offerings.  Neither  can  they  fay,  that  tithes 
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were  not  then  paid  for  want  of  a  civil  magiftrate  to  ordain  them,  for  chriftians  had  then 
alfo  lands,  and  might  give  out  of  them  what  they  pleafed  •,  and  yet  of  tithes  then  given 
we  find  no  mention.  And  the  firft  chriflian  emperors,  who  did  all  things  as  bifhops 
advifed  them,  fupplied  what  was  wanting  to  the  clergy  not  out  of  tithes,  which  were 
never  motioned,  but  out  of  their  own  imperial  revenues  ;  as  is  manifeft  in  Eufebius, 
Theodoret,  and  Sozomen,  from  Conftantine  to  A  read  i  us.  Hence  thofe  ancienteft  re¬ 
formed  churches  of  the  Waldenfes,  if  they  rather  continued  not  pure  fince  the  apoftles, 
denied  that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were  ever  given  in  the  primitive  church, 
as  appears  by  an  ancient  tractate  inferted  in  the  Bohemian  hiftory.  Thus  far  hath  the 
church  been  always,  whether  in  her  prime  or  in.  her  ancienteft  reformation,  from  the 
approving  of  tithes  :  nor  without  reafon  ;  for  they  might  eafily  perceive  that  tithes 
were  fitted  to  the  Jews  only,  a  national  church  of  many  incompleat  fynagogues,  uniting 
the  accomplifhment  of  divine  worfhip  in  one  temple  •,  and  the  Levites  there  had  their 
tithes  paid  where  they  did  their  bodily  work  ;  to  which  a  particular  tribe  was  fet  apart 
by  divine  appointment,  not  by  the  people’s  eleblion  :  but  the  Chriflian  church  is  univerfal-, 
not  tied  to  nation,  diocefs,  or  parifh,  but  confifling  of  many  particular  churches  compleat  in 
themfelves,  gathered  not  by  compulfion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling  nigh  together, 
but  by  free  confent,  chufing  both  their  particular  church  and  their  church-officers. 
Whereas  if  tithes  be  fet  up,  all  thefe  chriflian  privileges  will  be  diflurbed  and  foon  loft, 
and  with  them  chriflian  liberty. 

The  firft  authority  which  our  adverfaries  bring,  after  thofe  fabulous  apoftolic  canons, 
which  they  dare  not  infill  upon,  is  a  provincial  council  held  at  Cullen,  where  they  voted 
tithes  to  be  God’s  Rent,  in  the  year  356-,  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  when  the  three 
kings  reigned  there,  and  of  like  authority.  For  to  what  purpofe  do  they  bring  thefe 
trivial  teflimonies,  by  which  they  might  as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon,  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  thofe  fuperflitions  fetched  from  Paganifm  or  Jewifm,  which  the  papift, 
inveigled  by  this  fond  argument  of  antiquity,  retains  to  this  day  ?  To  what  purpofe  thofe 
decrees  of  I  know  not  what  bifhops,  to  a  parliament  and  people  who  have  thrown  out 
both  bifhops  and  altars,  and  promifed  all  reformation  by  the  word  of  God  ?  And  that 
altars  brought  tithes  hither,  as  one  corruption  begot  another,  is  evident  by  one  of  thofe  quef- 
tions  which  the  monk  Auftin  propounded  to  the  pope,  “  concerning  thofe  things,  which 
by  Offerings  of  the  faithful  came  to  the  Altar-,5’  as  Beda  writes,  1.  1.  c.  27.  If  then 
by  thefe  teflimonies  we  mull  have  tithes  continued,  we'muft  again  have  altars.  Of  Fa¬ 
thers,  by  cuftom  fo  called,  they  quote  Ambrofe,  Auguftin,  and  fome  other  ceremonial 
Doblors  of  the  fame  Leven  :  whofe  affertion,  without  pertinent  feripture,  no  reformed 
church  can  admit ;  and  what  they  vouch  is  founded  on  the  law  of  Mofes,  with  which, 
every  where  pitifully  miftaken,  they  again  incorporate  the  gofpel ;  as  did  the  reft  alfo  of 
thofe  titular  Fathers,  perhaps  an  age  or  two  before  them,  by  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
both  Jewifh  and  Heathenifh,  introduced  5  whereby  thinking  to  gain  all,  they  loft  all : 
and  inftead  of  winning  Jews  and  Pagans  to  be  Chriftians,  by  too  much  condefcending 
they  turned  Chriftians  into  Jews  and  Pagans.  To  heap  fuch  unconvincing  citations  as 
thefe  in  religion,  whereof  the  feripture  only  is  our  rule,  argues  not  much  learning  nor 
judgment,  but  the  loft  labour  of  much  unprofitable  reading.  And  yet  a  late  hot  *  Que- 
rift  for  tithes,  whom  ye  may  know  by  his  wit’s  lying  ever  befi.de  him  in  the  margin,  to 
be  ever  befide  his  wits  in  the  text,  a  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  contrary 
heat,  would  fend  us  back,  very  reformedly  indeed,  to  learn  reformation  from  Tyndarus 
and  Rebuffus,  two  canonical  promoters.  They  produce  next  the  ancient  conftitutions  of 
this  land,  Saxon  laws,  edifts  of  kings,  and  their  councils,  from  Athelftan,  in  the  year 
928,  that  tithes  by  ftatute  were  paid  :  and  might  produce  from  Ina,  above  200  years 
before,  that  Romefcot  or  Peter’s  penny,  was  by  as  good  ftatute  law  paid  to  the  pope 
from  725,  and  almoft  as  long  continued.  And  who  knows  not  that  this  law  of  tithes 
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was  enadted  by  thofe  kings  and  barons  upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  divine  right  ? 
as  the  very  words  import  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  in  the  clofe  of  that  law  :  “  For  fo 
bleffed  Auftin  preached  and  taught meaning  the  monk,  who  firft  brought  the  Romiftt 
religion  into  England  from  Gregory  the  pope.  And  by  the  way  I  add,  that  by  thefe  laws, 
imitating  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  third  part  of  tithes  only  was  the  prieft’s  due  ;  the  other 
two  were  appointed  for  the  poor,  and  to  adorn  or  repair  churches ;  as  the  canons  of 
Ecbert  and  Elfric  wknefs :  Condi.  Brit.  If  then  thefe  laws  were  founded  upon  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  divine  authority,  and  that  authority  be  found  miflaken  and  erroneous,  as  hath 
been  fully  manifefted,  it  follows,  that  thefe  laws  fall  of  themfelves  with  their  falfe  foun¬ 
dation.  But  with  what  face  or  confcience  can  they  alledge  Mofes,  or  thefe  lav/s  for 
tithes,  as  they  now  enjoy  or  exadi  them  ;  whereof  Mofes  ordains  the  owner,  as  we  heard 
before,  the  .Arranger,  the  fatherlefs,  and  the  widow,  partakers  with  the  Levite  *,  and  thefe 
Fathers  which  they  cite,  and  thefe  though  Romifh  rather  than  Englifh  laws,  allotted 
both  to  prieft  and  bifhop  the  third  part  only  ?  But  thefe  our  proteflant,  thefe  our  new 
reformed  Englifh  prefbyterian  divines,  againft  their  own  cired  authors,  and  to  the  fhame 
of  their  pretended  reformation,  would  engrofs  to  themfelves  all  tithes  by  ftatute  •,  and 
fupported  more  by  their  wilful  obftinacy  and  defire  of  filthy  lucre,  than  by  thefe  both 
infufficient,  and  impertinent  authorities,  would  perfuade  a  chriftian  magiftracy  and  par¬ 
liament,  whom  we  truft  God  hath  reftored  for  a  happier  reformation,  to  impofe  upon 
us  a  judaical  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  from  that  law  to  be  more  irregular  and  unwarrant¬ 
able,  more  complying  with  a  covetous  clergy,  than  any  of  thofe  Popifh  kings  and  par¬ 
liaments  alledged.  Another  fhift  they  have  to  plead,  that  tithes  may  be  moral  as  well 
as  the  fabbath,  a  tenth  of  fruits  as  well  as  a  feventh  of  Days :  I  anfwer,  that  the  pre¬ 
lates  who  urge  this  argument  have  leaft  reafon  to  ufeit,  denying  morality  in  the  fabbath, 
and  therein  better  agreeing  with  reformed  churches  abroad  than  the  reft  of  our  divines. 
As  therefore  the  feventh  day  is  not  moral,  but  a  convenient  recourfe  of  worfhip  in  fit 
feafon,  whether  feventh  or  other  number  ;  fo  neither  is  the  tenth  of  our  goods,  but  only 
a  convenient  fubfiftence  morally  due  to  minifters.  The  laft  and  lowelt  fort  of  their 
arguments,  that  men  purchaled  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and  fuch  like  pettifog¬ 
gery,  I  omit ;  as  refuted  fufficiently  by  others  :  I  omit  alfo  their  violent  and  irreligious 
exactions,  related  no  lefs  credibly ;  their  feizing  of  pots  and  pans  from  the  poor,  who  have 
as  good  right  to  tithes  as  they  from  fome,  the  very  beds  ;  their  filing  and  imprifoning, 
worfe  than  when  the  canon  law  was  in  force  worfe  than  v,  hen  thofe  wicked  fons  of  Eli  were 
priefts,  whofe  manner  was  thus  to  feize  their  pretended  prieftly  due  by  force ;  i  Sam.  ii.  12. 
&c.  “  Whereby  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord.”  And  it  may  be  feared  that  many 
will  as  much  abhor  the  gofpel,  if  fuch  violence  as  this  be  fullered  in  her  minifters,  and 
in  that  which  they  alio  pretend  to  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord.  For  thofe  fons  of  Belial 
within  fome  limits  made  feizure  of  what  they  knew  was  their  own  by  an  undoubted  law  ; 
but  thefe,  from  whom  there  is  no  fanftuary,  feize  out  of  mens  grounds,  out  of  mens  houfes, 
their  other  goods  of  double,  fometimes  of  treble  value,  for  that  which,  did  not  cove- 
toufnefs  and  rapine  blind  them,  they  know  to  be  not  their  own  by  the  gofpel  which  they 
preach.  Of  fome  more  tolerable  than  thefe,  thus  feverely  God  hath  fpoken  ;  Ifa.  xlvi. 
io,  &c.  “  They  are,  greedy  dogs  •,  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  everyone  for  his 
gain,  from  his  quarter.”  With  what  anger  then  will  he  judge  them  who  Hand  not  look¬ 
ing,  but  under  colour  of  a  divine  right,  fetch  by  force  that  which  is  not  their  own, 
taking  his  name  not  in  vain,  but  in  violence  ?  Nor  content, aas  Gehazi  was,  to  make  a  cun¬ 
ning,  but  a  conftrained  advantage  of  what  their  mafter  bids  them  give  freely,  how  can 
they  but  return  fmitten,  worfe  than  that  fharkrng  minifter,  with  a  fpiritual  leprofy  ?  And 
yet  they  cry  out  facrilege,  -  that  men  will  not  be  gulled  and  baffled  the  tenth  of  their 
eftates,  by  giving  credit  to  frivolous  pretences  of  divine  right.  Where  did  God  ever 
Nearly  declare  to  all  nations,  or  in  all  lands,  (and  none  but  fools  part  with  their  eftates, 
without  cleared:  evidence,  on  bare  fuppofals  and  prefumptions  of  them  who  are  the 
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gainers  thereby)  that  he  required  the  tenth  as  due  to  him  or  his  fon  perpetually  and  in 
all  places  ?  Where  did  he  demand  it,  that  we  might  certainly  know,  as  in  all  claims  ol 
temporal  right  is  juft  and  reafonable  ?  or  if  demanded,  where  did  he  aftign  it,  or  by  what 
evident  conveyance  to  minifters  ?  Unlefs  they  can  demonftrate  this  by  more  than  conjec¬ 
tures,  their  title  can  be  no  better  to  tithes  than  the  title  of  Gehazi  v/as  to  thofe  things  which 
by  abufing  his  M after’s  name  he  rooked  from  Naaman.  Much  lefs  where  did  he  com¬ 
mand  that  tithes  fhould  be  fetched  by  force,  where  left  not  under  the  Gofpel,  whatever 
his  right  was,  to  the  Freewill-offerings  of  Men  ?  Which  is  the  greater  facrilege,  to  bely 
divine  authority,  to  make  the  name  of  Chrift  acceffory  to  violence,  and  robbing  him  of 
the  very  honour  which  he  aimed  at  in  bellowing  freely  the  gofpel,'  to  commit  Simony 
and  Rapine,  both  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  •,  or  on  the  other  fide,  not  to  give  up  the  tenth 
of  civil  right  and  propriety  to  the  tricks  and  impoftures  of  clergymen,  contrived  with 
all  the  art  and  argument  that  their  bellies  can  invent  or  fuggeft ;  yet  fo  ridiculous  and 
prefuming  on  the  people’s  dulnefs  and  fuperftition,  as  to  think  they  prove  the  divine 
right  of  their  maintenance  by  Abraham  paying  tithes  to  Melchifedec,  whenas  Melchife- 
dec  in  that  paffage  rather  gave  maintenance  to  Abraham-,  in  whom  all,  both  priefts  and 
minifters  as  well  as  laymen,  paid  tithes,  not  received  them.  And  becaufe  I  affirmed 
above,  beginning  this  firft  part  of  my  difeourfe,  that  God  hath  given  to  minifters  of  the 
gofpel  that  maintenance  only  which  is  juftly  given  them,  let  us  fee  a  little  what  hath 
been  thought  of  that  other  maintenance  befides  tithes,  which  of  all  proteftants  our  Fng- 
lifh  divines  either  only  or  moft  apparently  both  require  and  take.  Thofe  are  fees  for 
chriftenings,  marriages,  and  burials  :  which,  though  whofo  will  may  give  freely,  yet  be¬ 
ing  not  of  right,  but  of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exabted  or  eftabliffied,  they  become  unjuft 
to  them  who  are  otherwife  maintained ;  and  of  fuch  evil  note,  that  even  the  Council  of 
Trent,  1.  2.  p.  240.  makes  them  liable  to  the  laws  againft  Simony,  who  take  or  demand 
fees  for  the  adminiftring  of  any  facrament :  “  Che  la  finodo  volendo  levare  gli  abufi  in- 
trodotti,  &c.”  And  in  the  next  page,  with  like  feverity,  condemns  the  giving  or  tak¬ 
ing  for  a  benefice,  and  the  celebrating  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  for  fees 
exabted  or  demanded  :  nor  counts  it  lefs  Simony  to  fell  the  ground  or  place  of  burial. 
And  in  a  State- Affembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it  was  decreed,  “  Che  non  ft  poteffe  eftiger 
cofa  alcuna,  &c.  p.  429.  That  nothing  fhould  be  exabted  for  the  adminiftring  of  fa- 
craments,  burials,  or  any  other  fpiritual  funbtion.”  Thus  much  that  council,  of  all 
others  the  moft  Popifh,  and  this  affembly  of  Papifts,  though,  by  their  own  principles, 
in  bondage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced,  either  by  their  own  reafon  and  fhame,  or  by  the  light 
of  reformation  then  ftyining  in  upon  them,  or  rather  by  the  known  canons  of  many  councils 
and  fynods  long  before,  to  condemn  of  Simony  fpiritual  fees  demanded.  For  if  the  minifter 
be  maintained  for  his  whole  miniftry,  why  fhould  he  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof? 
Why  fhould  he,  like  a  fervant,  feek  vails  over  and  above  his  wages  ?  As  for  chriftnings, 
either  they  themfelves  call  men  to  baptifm,  or  men  of  themfelves  come  :  if  Minifters  in¬ 
vite,  how  ill  had  it  become  John  the  Baptift  to  demand  fees  for  his  baptizing,  or  Chrift  for 
his  chriftnings  ?  Far  lefs  becomes  it  thefe  now,  with  a  greedinefs  lower  than  that  of  tradef- 
men  calling  paflengers  to  their  fliop,  and  yet  paid  beforehand,  to  aft  again  for  doing  that 
which  thofe  their  founders  did  freely.  If  Men  of  themfelves  come  to  be  baptized, 
they  are  either  brought  by  fuch  as  already  pay  the  minifter,  or  come  to  be  one  of  his 
chfciples  and  Maintainers  :  of  whom  to  afk  a  Fee  as  it  were  for  entrance,  is  a  piece  of 
paultry  craft  or  caution,  befitting  none  but  beggarly  artifts.  Burials  and  marriages  are 
fo  little  to  be  any  part  of  their  gain,  that  they  who  conftder  well,  may  find  them  to  be 
no  part  of  their  funbtion.  At  Burials  their  attendance  they  alledge  on  the  corps  ;  all  the 
guefts  do  as  much  unhired.  But  their  prayers  at  the  grave  fuperftitioufly  required  : 
yet  if  required,  their  laft  performance  to  the  deceafed  of  their  own  flock.  But  the  fune¬ 
ral  fermon  ;  at  their  choice,  or  if  not,  an  occafion  offered  them  to  preach  out  of  feafon, 
Vol.  i.  4  L  which 
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which  is  one  part  of  their  office.  But  fomething  mull  be  fpoken  in  praife  *,  if  due,  their 
duty  •,  if  undue,  their  corruption  :  a  peculiar  Simony  of  our  divines  in  England  only.  But 
the  ground  is  broken,  and  efpecially  their  unrighteous  pofieffion,  the  chancel.  To  fell  that, 
will  not  only  raife  up  in  judgment  the  council  of  Trent  againft  them,  but  will  lofe  them 
the  beft  champion  of  tithes,  their  zealous  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  •,  who  in  a  book 
written  to  that  purpofe,  by  many  cited  canons,  and  fome  even  of  times  corrupted:  in  the 
church,  proves  that  fees  exacted  or  demanded  for  facraments,  marriages,  burials,  and 
efpecially  for  interring,  are  wicked,  accurfed,  fimoniacal  and  abominable  :  Yet  thus  is 
the  church,  for  all  this  noife  of  reformation,  left  ftill  unreformed,  by  the  cenfure  of 
their  own  fynods,  their  own  favourers,  a  den  of  thieves  and  robbers.  As  for  marriages, 
that  minifters  fhould  meddle  with  them,  as  not  dandified  or  legitimate,  without  their 
celebration,  I  find  no  ground  in  fcripture  either  of  precept  or  example.  Likelieft  it  is 
(which  our  Selden  hath  well  obferved,  1.  2.  c.  28.  Ux.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen 
priefts  who  were  wont  at  nuptials  to  ufe  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  efpecially,  judging 
it  would  be  profitable,  and  the  increafe  of  their  authority,  not  to  be  fpedators  only  in 
bufinefs  of  fuch  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they  infinuated  that  Marriage  was  not 
holy  without  their  benedidion,  and  for  the  better  colour,  made  it  a  facrament ;  being  of 
itfelf  a  civil  ordinance,  a  houfhold  contrad,  a  thing  indifferent  and  free  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  not  as  religious,  but  as  men  :  beft,  indeed,  undertaken  to  re¬ 
ligious  ends,  and  as  the  apoftle  faith,  1  Cor.  vii.  “  in  the  Lord.”  Yet  not  therefore 
invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minifter  and  his  pretended  neceffary  hallowing,  more  than 
any  other  ad,  enterprize  or  contrad  of  civil  life,  which  ought  all  to  be  done  aifo  in  the 
Lord  and  to  his  glory  :  All  which,  no  lefs  than  marriage,  were  by  the  cunning  of  priefts 
heretofore,  as  material  to  their  profit,  tranfaded  at  the  altar.  Our  divines  deny  it  to  be 
a  facrament ;  yet  retained  the  celebration,  till  prudently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the 
civil  liberty  of  marriage  from  their  incroachment,  and  transferred  the  ratifying  and  re¬ 
giftring  thereof  from  the  canonical  fhop  to  the  proper  cognizance  of  civil  magiftrates. 
Seeing  then,  that  God  hath  given  to  minifters  under  the  gofpel,  that  only  which  is 
juftly  given  them,  that  is  to  fay,  a  due  and  moderate  livelihood,  the  hire  of  their  labour, 
and  that  the  heave- offering  of  tithes  is  abolifhed  with  the  altar ;  yea,  though  not  abo- 
liffied,  yet  lawlefs,  as  they  enjoy  them  •,  their  Melchifedechian  right  alfo  trivial  and 
groundlefs,  and  both  tithes  and  fees,  if  exaded  or  eftablifhed,  unjuft  and  fcandalous  •,  we 
may  hope,  with  them  removed,  to  remove  hirelings  in  fome  good  meafure,  whom  thefe 
tempting  baits,  by  law  efpecially  to  be  recovered,  allure  into  the  church. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  the  maintenance  of  minifters,  is  by  whom  it 
fhould  be  given.  Wherein  though  the  light  of  reafon  might  fufficiently  inform  us,  it 
will  be  beft  to  confult  the  fcripture  :  Gal.  vi.  6.  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word, 
communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good  things that  is  to  fay,  in  all  manner  of 

1  Cor.  ix.  11.  “  If  we  have  fown  unto  you  fpiritual  things, 


we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?”  To  whom  therefore  hath  not  been 


gratitude,  to  his  ability 
is  it  a  great  matter  if 
fown,  from  him  wherefore  finou : cl  be  reaped  ?  1  Tim.  v.  17.  “  Let  the  elders  that  rule 
well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour  ;  efpecially  they  who  labour  in  word  and  doc¬ 
trine.”  By  thefe  places  we  fee,  that  recompence  was  given  either  by  every  one  in  parti¬ 
cular  who  had  been  inftruded,  or  by  them  all  in  common,  brought  into  the  church- 
tieaftiry,  and  diftributed  to  the  minifters  according  to  their  feveral  labours:  and  that 
was  judged  either  by  fome  extraordinary  perfon,  as  Timothy,  who  by  the  apoftle  was 
then  left  evangelift  at  Ephefus,  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  or  by  fome  to  whom  the  church  deputed 
that  care.  Tibs  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  fo  clear,  that  any  one  may  perceive  what 
iniquity  and  violence  hath  prevailed  fince  in  the  church,  whereby  it  hath  been  fo  ordered 
that  they  alfo  fhall  be  compelled  to  recompence  the  parochial  minifter,  who  neither  chofe 
him  for  their  teacher,  nor  have  received  inftrudlion  from  him,  as  being  either  infufii- 
eient,  or  not  refident,  or  inferior  to  whom  they  follow  ;  wherein  to  bar  them  their  choice, 
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is  to  violate  chriftian  liberty.  Our  law-books  teftify-,  that  before  the  council  of  Lateran, 
in  the  year  1179,  and  the  fifth  of  our  Henry  II.  or  rather  before  a  decretal  Kpiftle  of 
pope  Innocent  the  Hid,  about  1200,  and  the  firft  of  king  John,  “  any  Man  might  have 
given  his  tithes  to  what  fpi ritual  Perfcn  he  would  and  as  the  Lord  Coke  notes  on  that 
place,  Inftit.  part  2.  that  “  this  decretal  bound  not  the  Subjects  of  this  realm,  but  as  it 
feemed  juft  and  reafonable.”  The  pope  took  his  reafon  rightly  from  the  above-cited 
place,  1  Ccr.  ix.  11.  but  falfly  fuppofed  everyone  to  be  inftructed  by  his  parifh-prieft. 
Whether  this  were  then  firft  fo  decreed,  or  rather  long  before,  as  may  feem  by  the  laws 
of  Edgar  and  Canute,  that  tithes  were  to  be  paid,  not  to  whom  he  would  that  paid 
them,  but  to  the  cathedral  church  or  the  parilh  prieft,  it  imports  not  •,  fince  the  reafon 
which  they  themfelves  bring,  built  on  falfe  fuppofition,  becomes  alike  infirm  and  ab- 
furd,  that  he  fhould  reap  from  me,  who  fows  not  to  me  •,  be  the  caufe  either  his  defefl, 
or  my  free  choice.  But  here  it  will  be  readily  objedted,  What  if  they  who  are  to  be 
inftrudied  be  not  able  to  maintain  a  minifter,  as  in  many  villages  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the 
lcripture  fhews  in  many  places  what  ought  to  be  done  herein.  Firft  I  offer  it  to  the  reafon 
of  any  man,  whether  he  think  the  knowledge  of  Chriftian  religion  harder  than  any  other 
art  or  fcience  to  attain.  I  fuppofe  he  will  grant  that  it  is  far  eafier,  both  of  itfelf,  and 
in  regard  of  God’s  affifting  fpirit,  not  particularly  promifed  us  to  the  attainment  of  any 
other  knowledge,  but  of  this  only  :  fince  it  was  preached  as  well  to  the  Shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  by  Angels,  as  to  the  eaftern  wifemen  by  that  ftar :  and  our  Saviour  declares 
himfelf  anointed  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  poor,  Luke  iv.  18.  then  furely  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity.  They  who  after  him  firft  taught  it,  were  otherwife  unlearned  men  :  they  who 
before  Hus  and  Luther  firft  reformed  it,  were  for  the  meannefs  of  their  condition  called, 
“  the  poor  Men  of  Lions  and  in  Flanders  at  this  day,  “  le  Gueus,”  which  is  to  fay. 
Beggars.  Therefore  are  the  feriptures  tranfiated  into  every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being 
held  in  main  matters  of  Belief  and  Salvation,  plain  and  eafy  to  the  pooreft :  and  fuch 
no  lefs  than  their  teachers  have  the  fpirit  to  guide  them  in  all  truth,  John  xiv.  26.  and 
xvi.  13.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  if  men  be  not  all  their  life-time  under  a  teacher  to 
learn  logic,  natural  philofophy,  ethics  or  mathematics,  which  are  more  difficult,  that 
certainly  it  is  not  neceftary  to  the  attainment  of  chriftian  knowledge  that  men  fhould  fit 
all  their  life  long  at  the  feet  of  a  pulpited  divine  •,  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over  his 
elbow-cufhion,  in  almoft  the  feventh  part  of  forty  or  fifty  years  teaches  them  fcarce  half 
the  principles  of  religion  ;  and  his  fheep  oft-times  fit  the  while  to  as  little  purpofe  of  be- 
nefitting,  as  the  fheep  in  their  pews  at  Smithfield  ;  and  for  the  moft  part  by  fome  Simony 
cr  other,  bought  and  fold  like  them  :  or  if  this  comparifon  be  too  low,  like  thofe  wo¬ 
men,  1  Tim.  iii.  7.  “  Ever  learning  and  never  attaining  yet  not  fo  much  through 
their  own  fault,  as  through  the  unfkilful  and  im methodical  teaching  of  their  paftor, 
teaching  here  and  there  at  random  out  of  this  or  that  text,  as  his  eafe  or  fancy,  and 
oft-times  as  his  Health  guides  him.  Seeing  then  that  chriftian  religion  may  be  fo  eafily 
attained,  and  by  meaneft  capacities,  it  cannot  be  much  difficult  to  find  ways,  both  how 
the  poor,  yea  all  men  may  be  foon  taught  what  is  to  be  known  of  Chriftianity,  and 

they  who  teach  them,  recompenfed.  Firft,  if  minifters  of  their  own  accord,  who  pre¬ 

tend  that  they  are  called  and  lent  to  preach  the  gofpel,  thofe  efpecially  who  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  flock,  would  imitate  our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  who  went  preaching  through 
the  villages,  not  only  through  the  cities,  Matth  ix.  35.  Mark  vi.  6.  Luke  xiii.  22. 

Atfts  viii.  25.  and  there  preached  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  looking  for  no  re- 

compence  but  in  Heaven:  John  iv.  35,  36.  “  Look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  al¬ 
ready  to  harveft  :  and  he  that  reapeth,  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal.”  This  was  their  wages.  But  they  will  foon  reply,  we  ourfelves  have  not  where¬ 
withal  •,  who  (hall  bear  the  charges  of  our  journey  ?  To  whom  it  may  as  foon  be  an- 
fwered,  that  in  likelihood  they  are  not  poorer  than  they  who  did  thus ;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  fame  faith  which  thofe  difciples  had  to  truft  in  God  and  the  promife  of  Chrift 
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for  their  maintenance  as  they  did,  and  yet  intrude  into  the  minidry  without  any  livelihood 
of  their  own,  they  cafe  themfelves  into  miferable  hazard  or  temptation,  and  oft-times 
into  a  more  miferable  neceffity,  either  to  darve,  or  to  pleafe  their  paymaders  rather  than 
God  ;  and  give  men  juft  caufe  to  fufpeef,  that  they  came  neither  called  nor  fent  from 
above  to  preach  the  word,  but  from  below,  by  the  indinct  of  their  own  hunger,  to  feed 
upon  the  church.  Yet  grant  it  needtul  to  allow  them  both  the  charges  of  their  journey 
and  the  Hire  of  their  labour,  it  will  belong  next  to  the  charity  of  richer  congregations, 
where  mod  commonly  they  abound  with  teachers,  to  fend  fome  of  their  number  to  the 
villages  round,  as  the  apodies  from  Jerufalem  fent  Peter  and  John  to  the  city  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  Samaria,  Ads  viii.  14,  25.  or  as  the  church  at  Jerufalem  fent  Barnabas  to  An¬ 
tioch,  chap.  xi.  22.  and  other  churches  joining  fent  Luke  to  travel  with  Paul,  2  Cor. 
viii.  19.  though  whether  they  had  their  charges  borne  by  the  church  or  no,  it  be  not  re¬ 
corded.  If  it  be  objeded  that  this  itinerary  preaching  will  not  ferve  to  plant  the  gofpel 
in  thofe  places,  unlefs  they  who  are  fent,  abide  there  fome  competent  time  ;  I  anfwer, 
that  if  they  day  there  a  year  or  two,  which  was  the  ionged  time  ufually  daid  by  the 
apofties  in  one  place,  it  may  fuffice  to  teach  them,  who  will  attend  and  learn,  all  the 
points  of  religion  neceffary  to  Salvation ;  then  forting  them  into  feveral  congregations  of 
a  moderate  number,  out  of  the  abled  and  zealoufed  among  them  to  create  elders,  who, 
exercifing  and  requiring  from  themfelves  what  they  have  learned  (for  no  learning  is  re¬ 
tained  without  condant  exercife  and  methodical  repetition)  may  teach  and  govern  the 
red :  and  fo  exhorted  to  continue  faithful  and  dedfad,  they  may  fecurely  be  committed 
to  the  providence  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  his  holy  fpirit,  till  God  may  offer  fome 
opportunity  to  vifit  them  again,  and  to  confirm  them  :  which  when  they  have  done,  they 
have  done  as  much  as  the  apodles  were  wont  to  do  in  propagating  the  gofpel,  Acts  xiv.  23, 
“  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fad¬ 
ing,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed.”  And  in  the  fame 
chapter,  ver.  2r,  22.  “  When  they  had  preacheddhe  gofpel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught 
many,  they  returned  again  to  Lydra,  and  to  Iconium  and  Antioch,  confirming  the  fouls 
of  the  Difciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith.”  And  Chap.  xv.  36. 
tc  Let' us  go  again,  and  vifit  our  brethren.”  And  ver.  41.  “  He  went  thorough  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches.”  To  thefe  I  might  add  other  helps,  which  we  enjoy 
now,  to  make  more  eafy  the  attainment  of  chridian  religion  by  the  meaned  :  the  entire 
feripture  tranflated  into  Engiifh  with  plenty  of  notes  and  fomewhere  or  other,  I  trud, 
may  be  found  fome  who  1  fome  body  of  divinity,  as  they  call  it,  without  fchool-terms 
and  metaphyfical  notions,  which  have  obfeured  rather  than  explained  our  religion,  and 
made  it  feem  difficult  without  caufe.  Thus  taught  once  for  all,  and  thus  now  and  then 
vifited  and  confirmed,  in  the  mod  defiitute  and  poored  places  of  the  land,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own  Elders  performing  all  miniderial  offices  among  them,  they  may 
be  truded  to  meet  and  edify  one  another  whether  in  church  or  chapel,  or,  to  fave  them 
the  trudging  of  many  miles  thither,  nearer  home,  though  in  a  houfe  or  barn.  For  not- 
withdanding  the  gaudy  fuperdition  of  fome  devoted  dill  ignorantly  to  temples,  we  may 
be  well  affured  that  he  who  difdained  not  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  difdains  not  to  be 
preached  in  a  barn  ;  and  that  by  fuch  meetings  as  thefe,  being  indeed  mod  apodolical 
and  primitive,  they  will  in  a  fhort  time  advance  more  in  chridian  knowledge  and  refor¬ 
mation  of  life,  than  by  the  many  years  preaching  of  fuch  an  incumbent,  I  may  fay, 
fuch  an  Incubus  oft-times,  as  will  be  meanly  hired  to  abide  long  in  thofe  places.  They 
have  this  left  perhaps  to  object  further ;  that  to  fend  thus,  and  to  maintain,  though  but 
for  a  year  or  two,  mi  aiders  and  teachers  in  feveral  places,  would  prove  chargeable  to 
the  churches,  though  in  towns  and  cities  round  about  To  whom  again  I  anfwer,  that 
it  was  not  thought  fo  by  them  who  fird  thus  propagated  the  gofpel,  though  but  few  in 
number  to  us,  and  much  lefs  able  to  fudain  the  expence.  Yet  this  expence  would  be 
much  lefs  than  to  hire  incumbents,  or  rather  incumbrances,  for  life-time ;  and  a  great 
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means  (which  is  the  fubjedl  of  this  difcourfe)  to  diminifh  hirelings.  But  be  the  ex¬ 
pence  lels  or  more,  if  it  be  found  burdenfome  to  the  churches,  they  have  in  this  land  an 
eafy  remedy  in  their  recourle  to  the  civil  magiftrate  ;  who  hath  in  his  hands  the  difpofal 
of  no  fmall  revenues,  left  perhaps  anciently  to  fuperftitious,  but  meant  undoubtedly  to 
good  and  belt  ufes  ;  and  therefore,  once  made  public,  appliable  by  the  prelent  magiftrate 
to  fuch  ufes  as  the  church,  or  folid  reafon  from  whomfoever,  fhall  convince  him  to 
think  beft.  And  thofe  ufes  may  be,  no  doubt,  much  rather  than  as  glebes  and  augmen¬ 
tations  are  now  beftowed,  to  grant  fuch  requefts  as  thefe  of  the  churches ;  or  to  eredt  in 
greater  number  all  over  the  land,  fchools,  and  competent  libraries  to  thofe  fchools,  where 
languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  free  together,  without  the  needlefs,  unprofitable  and 
inconvenient  removing  to  another  place.  So  all  the  land  would  be  foon  better  civilized, 
and  they  who  are  taught  freely  at  the  public  coft,  might  have  their  education  given 
them  on  this  condition,  that  therewith  content,  they  fhould  not  gad  for  preferment  out 
of  their  own  country,  but  continue  there  thankful  for  what  they  received  freely,  bellow¬ 
ing  it  as  freely  on  their  country,  without  foaring  above  the  meannefs  wherein  they  were 
born.  But  how  they  fhall  live  when  they  are  thus  bred  and  difmifled,  will  be  ftill  the 
fluggifh  objection.  To  which  is  anfwered,  that  thofe  public  foundations  may  be  fo  in- 
ftituted,  as  the  youth  therein  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competence  of  learning 
and  to  an  honeft  trade  •,  and  the  hours  of  teaching  fo  ordered,  as  their  fludy  may  be  no 
hindrance  to  their  labour  or  other  calling.  This  was  the  breeding  of  St.  haul,  though 
born  of  no  mean  parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire  :  fo  little  did  his  trade 
debafe  him,  that  it  rather  enabled  him  to  ufe  that  magnanimity  of  preaching  the  gofpel 
through  Afia  and  Europe  at  his  own  charges.  Thus  thofe  preachers  among  the  poor 
Waldenfes,  the  ancient  ftock  of  our  reformation,  without  thefe  helps  which  I  fpeak  of, 
bred  up  themfelves  in  trades,  and  efpecially  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  as  well  as  in  the  ftudy 
of  fcripture,  (which  is  the  only  true  theology)  that  they  might  be  no  burden  to  the 
church;  and  by  the  example  of  Chrift,  might  cure  both  foul  and  body  through  induf- 
try  joining  that  to  their  miniftry,  which  he  joined  to  his  by  gift  of  the  fpirit.  Thus  re¬ 
lates  Peter  Gilles  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes  in  Piemont.  But  our  minifters  think 
fcorn  to  ufe  a  trade,  and  count  it  the  reproach  of  this  age,  that  tradefmen  preach  the 
gofpel.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  they  were  all  tradefmen  •,  they  would  not  then  fo  many  of 
them,  for  want  of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their  preaching  :  and  yet  they  clamour 
that  tradefmen  preach  ;  and  yet  they  preach,  while  they  themfelves  are  the  worft  tradef¬ 
men  of  all.  As  for  church-endowments  and  pofteffions,  1  meet  with  none  confiderable 
before  Conftantine,  but  the  houfes  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their  places  of  bu¬ 
rial  :  and  I  perfuade  me,  that  from  them  the  ancient  Waldenfes,  whom  defervedly  I  cite 
fo  often,  held,  “  That  to  endow  churches  is  an  evil  thing  ;  and,  that  the  church  then 
fell  oh'  and  turned  whore,  fitting  on  that  beafc  in  the  Revelation,  when  under  pope  Syl- 
vefter  hie  received  thofe  temporal  donations.  So  the  forecited  tractate  of  their  dodtrine 
teftifies.  This  alfo  their  own  traditions  of  that  heavenly  voice  witnefled,  and  fome  of 
the  ancient  fathers  then  living  forefaw  and  deplored.  And  indeed,  how  could  thefe  en¬ 
dowments  thrive  better  with  the  church,  being  unjuftly  taken  by  thofe  emperors,  with¬ 
out  fuffrage  of  the  people,  out  of  the  tributes  and  public  lands  of  each  city,  whereby 
the  people  becameliable  to  be  oppreiTed  with  other  taxes.  Being  therefore  given  for  the 
mod  part  by  kings  and  other  public  perfons,  and  fo  Jikelieft  out  of  the  public,  and  if 
without  the  people’s  confent,  unjuftly,  however  to  public  ends  of  much  concernment,  to 
the  good  or  evil  of  a  commonwealth,  and  in  that  regard  made  public  though  given  by 
private  perfons,  or  which  is  worfe,  given,  as  the  clergy  then  perfuaded  men,  for  their 
fouls  health,  a  pious  gift ;  but  as  the  truth  was,  oft-times  a  bribe  to  God,  or  to  Chrift  for 
abfoluton,  as  they  were  then  taught,  from  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  heinous  crimes ; 
what  ftiall  be  found  heretofore  given  by  kings  or  princes  out  of  the  public,  may  juftly 
by  the  magiftrate  be  recalled  and  re-appropriated  to  the  civil  revenue :  what  by  private 
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or  public  perfons  out  of  their  own,  the  price  of  blood  or  luft,  or  to  fome  fuch  purgato- 
rious  and  fuperftitious  ufes,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be  taken  off  from  Chrift,  as  a 
foul  difhonour  laid  upon  him,  or  not  impioufly  given,  nor  in  particular  to  any  one,  but 
in  general  to  the  church’s  good,  may  be  converted  to  that  ufe  which  fhall  be  judged 
tending  more  directly  to  that  general  end.  Thus  did  the  princes  and  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  firft  reformation;  and  defended  their  fo  doing  by  many  reafons,  which  are 
fet  down  at  large  in  Sleidan,  Lib.  6.  Anno  1 526,  and  Lib.  1 1.  Anno  1 537,  and  Lib.  13. 
Anno  1540.  But  that  the  magiftrate  either  out  of  that  church-revenue  which  remains 
yet  in  his  hand,  or  eftablifhing  any  other  maintenance  inftead  of  tithe,  Ihould  take  into 
his  own  power  the  ftipendiary  maintenance  of  church-minifters,  or  compel  it  by  law, 
can  ftand  neither  with  the  people’s  right,  nor  with  chriftian  liberty,  but  would  fufpend 
the  church  wholly  upon  the  ftate,  and  turn  her  minifters  into  ftate-penfioners.  And  for 
the  magiftrate  in  perfon  of  a  nurfing  father  to  make  the  church  his  meer  ward,  as  always 
in  minority,  the  church,  to  whom  he  ought  as  a  magiftrate,  Ifa.  xlix.  23.  “to  bow 
down  with  his  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  duft  of  her  feet her  to  fubjebt 
to  his  political  drifts  or  conceived  opinions,  by  maftering  her  revenue  ;  and  fo  by  his  exa¬ 
minant  committees  to  circumfcribe  her  free  elebtion  of  minifters,  is  neither  juft  nor  pious ; 
no  honour  done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain  diftionour  :  and  upon  her  whole  only  head  is 
in  heaven,  yea  upon  him,  who  is  her  only  head,  fets  another  in  cffecft,  and  which  is 
moft  monftrous,  a  human  on  a  heavenly,  a  carnal  on  a  fpiritual,  a  political  head  on  an 
ecclefiaftical  body  •,  which  at  length  by  fuch  heterogeneal,  fuch  inceftuous  conjunction, 
transforms  her  oft-times  into  a  beaft  of  many  heads  and  many  horns.  For  if  the  church 
be  of  all  focieties  the  holieft  on  earth,  and  fo  to  be  reverenced  by  the  magiftrate ;  not 
to  truft  her  with  her  ovrn  belief  and  integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keeping,  at 
leaft  with  the  difpofing  of  what  revenue  Ihall  be  found  juftly  and  lawfully  her  own,  is 
to  count  the  church  not  a  holy  congregation,  but  a  pack  of  giddy  or  dilhoneft  perfons, 
to  be  ruled  by  civil  power  in  facred  affairs.  But  to  proceed  further  in  the  truth  yet  more 
freely,  feeing  the  chriftian  church  is  not  national,  but  confifting  of  many  particular 
congregations,  fubjebt  to  many  changes,  as  well  through  civil  accidents,  as  through 
fchilfn  and  various  opinions,  not  to  be  decided  by  any  outward  judge,  being  matters  of 
conlcience,  whereby  thefe  pretended  church-revenues,  as  they  have  been  ever,  fo  are  like 
to  continue  endlefs  matter  of  diffention  both  between  the  church  and  magiftrate,  and  the 
churches  among  themfelves,  there  will  be  found  no  better  remedy  to  thefe  evils,  other- 
wife  incurable,  than  by  the  incorrupteft  council  06  thofe  Waldenfes,  or  firft  reformers,  to 
remove  them  as  a  peft,  an  apple  of  difcord  in  the  church,  (for  what  elfe  can  be  the  effect 
of  riches,  and  the  fnare  of  money  in  religion  ?)  and  to  convert  them  to  thofe  more  profi¬ 
table  ufes  above  expreffed,  or  other  fuch  as  fhall  be  judged  moft  neceffary  ;  confidering  that 
the  church  of  (Thrift  was  founded  in  poverty  rather  than  in  revenues,  ftood  pureft  and 
profpered  belt  without  them,  received  them  unlawfully  from  them  who  both  erroneoufly 
and  unjuftly,  fometimes  impioufly,  gave  them,  and  fo  juftly  was  enfnared  and  corrupted 
by  them.  And  left  it  be  thought  that  thefe  revenues  withdrawn  and  better  employed, 
the  magiftrate  ought  inftead  to  fettle  by  ftatute  fome  maintenance  of  minifters,  let  this 
be  confidered  firft,  that  it  concerns  every  man’s  confcience  to  what  religion  he  contri¬ 
butes  ;  and  that  the  civil  magiftrate  is  intrufted  with  civil  rights  only,  not  with  confci¬ 
ence,  which  can  have  no  deputy  or  reprefenter  of  itfelf,  but  one  of  the  fame  mind  :  next, 
that  what  each  man  gives  to  the  minifter,  he  gives  either  as  to  God,  or  as  to  his  teacher ; 
if  as  to  God,  no  civil  power  can  juftly  confecrate  to  religious  ufes  any  part  either  of 
civil  revenue,  which  is  the  people’s,  and  muft  fave  them  from  other  taxes,  or  of  any 
man’s  propriety,  but  God  by  fpecial  command,  as  he  did  by  Mofes,  or  the  owner  him- 
felf  by  voluntary  intention  and  the  perfuafion  of  his  giving  it  to  God.  Forced  ccnfe- 
. orations  out  of  another  man’s  eftate  are  no  better  than  forced  vows,  hateful  to  God, 
who  loves  a  chearful  giver  •,  but  much  more  hateful,  wrung  out  of  mens  purfes  to 
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maintain  a  difapproved  miniftry  againft  their  confcience  ;  however  unholy,  infamous, 
and  difhonourable  to  his  minifters  and  the  free  gofpel,  maintained  in  iuch  unworthy  man¬ 
ner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he  give  it  as  to  his  teacher,  what  juftice  or  equity 
compels  him  to  pay  for  learning  that  religion  which  leaves  freely  to  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  learn  it  or  no,  whether  of  this  teacher  or  another,  and  especially  to  pay  for  what 
he  never  learned,  or  approves  not ;  whereby,  befides  the  wound  of  his  confcience,  he 
becomes  the  lefs  able  to  recompence  his  true  teacher  ?  Thus  far  hath  been  enquired  by 
whom  church-minifters  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  hath  been  proved  moft  natural, 
moft  equal  and  agreeable  with  fcripture,  to  be  by  them  who  receive  their  teaching ;  and 
by  whom,  if  they  be  unable.  Which  ways  well  obferved,  can  difcourage  none  but  hire¬ 
lings,  and  will  much  leffen  their  number  in  the  church. 

It  remains  laftly  to  confider,  in  what  manner  God  hath  ordained  that  recompence  be 
given  to  minifters  of  the  gofpel ;  and  by  all  fcripture  it  will  appear  that  he  hath  given 
it  them  not  by  civil  law  and  freehold,  as  they  claim,  but  by  the  benevolence  and  free 
gratitude  of  fuch  as  receive  them  :  Luke  x.  7,  8.  “  Eating  and  drinking  fuch  things  as 
they  give  you.  If  they  receive  you,  eat  fuch  things  as  are  fet  before  you.  Matth.  x. 
7,  8.  As  ye  go,  preach,  faying,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  &c.  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.  If  God  have  ordained  minifters  to  preach  freely,  whether  they 
receive  recompence  or  not,  then  certainly  he  hath  forbid  both  them  to  compel  it,  and  others 
to  compel  it  for  them.  But  freely  given,  he  accounts  it  as  given  to  himfelf :  Phil.  iv. 
16,  17,  18.  “  Ye  fent  once  and  again  to  my  neceftity  :  Not  becaufe  I  defire  a  gift ;  but 
I  defire  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account.  Having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  were  fent  from  you,  an  odour  of  fweet  fmell,  a  facrifice  acceptable,  well- 
pleafing  to  God  which  cannot  be  from  force  or  unwillingnefs.  The  fame  is  faid  of 
alms,  Heb.  xiii.  16.  “  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not-,  for  with  fuch 
facrifice  God  is  well  pleafed.”  Whence  the  primitive  church  thought  it  no  fhame  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  their  maintenance  as  the  alms  of  their  auditors.  Which  they  who  defend  tithes, 
as  if  it  made  for  their  caufe,  whenas  it  utterly  confutes  them,  omit  not  to  fet  down  at 
large ;  proving  to  our  hands  out  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  that  the 
clergy  lived  at  firft  upon  the  meer  benevolence  of  their  hearers ;  who  gave  what  they 
gave,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  church  ;  out  of  which  the  clergy  had  their  portions 
given  them  in  bafkets,  and  were  thence  called  Sportularii,  Bafket- clerks :  that  their  por¬ 
tion  was  a  very  mean  allowance,  only  for  a  bare  livelihood  ;  according  to  thofe  precepts 
of  our  Saviour,  Matth.  x.  7,  & c.  the  reft  was  diftributed  to  the  poor.  They  cite  alfo 
out  of  Profper,  the  difciple  of  St.  Auftin,  that  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  means  of 
their  own,  might  not  without  fin  partake  of  church  maintenance  ;  not  receiving  thereby 
food  which  they  abound  with,  but  feeding  on  the  fins  of  other  men  :  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  faith  of  fuch  clergymen,  they  eat  the  fins  of  my  people  ;  and  that  a  council  at 
Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  buffered  not  either  prieft  or  bifhop  to  live  on  church-maintenance 
without  neceftity.  Thus  far  tithers  themfelves  have  contributed  to  their  own  confutation, 
by  confefiing  that  the  church  lived  primitively  on  alms.  And  I  add,  that  about  the  year 
359,  Conftantius  the  emperor  having  fummon’d  a  general  council  of  bifhops  to  Arimi- 
num  in  Italy,  and  provided  for  their  fubfiftence  there,  the  Britifh  and  French  bifhops 
judging  it  not  decent  to  live  on  the  public,  chofe  rather  to  be  at  their  own  charges. 
Three  only  out  of  Britain  conftrained  through  want,  yet  refufing  offered  afliftance  from 
the  reft,  accepted  the  emperor’s  provifion  ;  judging  it  more  convenient  to  fubfift  by 
public  than  by  private  fuftenance.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Bifhops  then  in  this 
iftand  had  their  livelihood  only  from  benevolence  in  which  regard  this  relater  Sulpitius  Se- 
verus,  a  good  author  of  the  fame  time,  highly  praifes  them.  And  the  Waldenfes,  our  firft 
reformers,  both  from  the  fcripture  and  thefe  primitive  examples,  maintained  thofe  among 
them  who  bore  the  office  of  minifters,  by  alms  only.  Take  their  very  words  from  the 
hiftory  written  of  them  in  French,  Part.  3.  Lib.  2.  Chap.  2.  “  La  nourriture  &  ce  de 
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Our  Food  and  cloathing  is  fufncientlf  admin  khered 
and  alms,  by  the  good  people  whom  we  teach.”  -  If 
then  by  alms  and  benevolence,  not  by  legal  force,  net  by  tenure  of  freehold  or  copyhold  : 
for  alms,  though  :  ml,  canno:  be  com  relied  ;  and  benevolence  forced  is  malevolence  ra¬ 
ther.  violent  and  Inconfiilent  with  the  golpel ;  and  declares  him  no  true  minister  thereof, 
but  a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who  by  force  receiving  it,  eats  the  bread  of  violence  and 
exaction,  no  holy  or  i ait  livelihood,  no  not  civilly  counted  honeft  much  lefs  befeeming 
iarh  a  fpiritual  miniftry.  Bur.  fay  they,  our  maintenance  is  our  due,  tithes  the  right  of 
Chriib,  unfeparable  from  the  pried,  no  where  repealed  ;  ii  then,  not  otherwife  to  be  had, 
by  law  to  be  recovered  :  for  though  Paul  were  pleaiec  to  forego  his  due,  and  not  to  the  his 
power,  1  Cor  ix.  in.  yet  he  had  a  power,  ver.  4.  and  bound  not  others.  I  anfwer  nrft,- 
becaule  I  lee  them  frill  fo  loth  to  unlearn  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  frill  grafp  their 
tithes  as  inseparable  from  a  prieft,  that  ir.iniiters  of  the  golpel  are  not  priefts  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  feparated  from  tithes  by  their  own  exclufion,  being  neither  called  priefts  in  the  New 
Teitament,  nor  of  any  order  known  in  feripture  :  not  of  Mekhifedec,  proper  to  Chrift 
cn.y  ;  not  of  Aaron,  as  they  themfelves  will  confefs  -.  and  the  third  priefthood  only  re¬ 
maining,  is  common  to  all  the  faithful.  But  they  are  m millers  of  our  high-prieft.  True, 
but  not  of  his  priefthood,  as  the  Levites  were  to  Aaron  ;  for  he  performs  that  whole  of¬ 
fice  himfclf  incommunicably.  Yet  tithes  remain,  fay  they,  ftili  unreleafed,  the  due  of 
Chrift ;  and  to  whom  payable,  but  to  his  mini  tiers  :  I  fay  again,  that  no  man  can  lb 
riband  them,  uniefs  Chrift  in  fome  place  or  other  fo  claim  them.  That  example  of 
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Abraham  argues  nothing  but  his  voluntary  act;  honour  once  only  done,  but  on  what 
conk deration,  whether  to  a  prieft  or  to  a  king,  whether  cue  the  honour,  arbitrary  that 
kind  of  honour  or  not,  will  after  all  contending  be  left  frill  in  meer  conjecture:  which 
mu  ft  not  be  permitted  in  the  claim  or  such  a  needy  and  turtle  fpiritual  corporation,  pre¬ 
tending  by  divine  right  to  the  tenth  of  ail  other  mens  eftates  ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed  by 
wife  men  or  the  verdict  of  common  law.  And  the  tenth  part,  though  once  declared 
holy,  is  declared  now  to  be  no  holier  than  the  other  nine,  by  that  command  to  Peter, 
Acts  x.  1  r,  28.  whereby  all  difrincrion  of  holy  and  unholy  is  removed  from  all  things. 
Tithes  therefore,  though  claimed,  and  holy  under  the  law,  yet  are  now  releafed  and  quit¬ 
ted  both  by  that  command  to  Peter,  and  by  this  to  all  minifters,  above-cited  Luke  x. 

id  drinking  fuch  things  as  thev  give  vou  made  holy  now  by  their  free 
And  therefore  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  4  afierts  his  power  indeed  ;  but  of  what  ? 


“  eating  a 
girt  onlv. 

not  of  tithes,  but,  “  to  eat  and  drink  fuch  things  as  are  given"  in  reference  to  this 
command  ;  which  he  calls  not  holy  things,  or  things  of  the  gofpel,  as  if  the  golpel  had 

to  things  of  the  temple,  ver.  13.  but  he  calls  them 
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w  ithout  changing  their  property.  And  what  power  had 


any  coniecrated  things  in  anfwer 
*■'  your  carnal  things/5  ver.  t 
he  r  Not  the  Power  c:  force,  but  of  confcitnce  only,  whereby  he  might  lawfully  and 
without  lcruple  live  on  the  gofpel;  receiving  what  was  given  him,  as  the  recompence  ot 
his  labour,  r  ot  if  Chriib  the  mailer  hath  profefied  his  kingdom  to  be  not  or  this  world, 
it  fuits  not  with  that  profeftion,  either  in  him  or  his  miniftvrs,  to  claim  temporal  right 
from  fpiritual  re  •  pecks.  He  who  refuted  to  be  the  divider  of  an  inheritance  between 
two  brethren,  cannot  approve  his  miniihers,  by  pretended  right  irora  him,  to  be  divi¬ 
ders  or  teams  and  freeholds  c-t  or  other  mens  poiTeritons,  making  thereby  the 
go: pel  but  a  cloax  of  carnal  intereft,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  their  maker,  turn¬ 
ing  his  heavenly  kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  a  kingdom  of  force  and  ra- 

"  . . . .  "  ‘  ■  "B  rU  ,r 


io  wnom  it  will,  oe  one  day  thundered  more  terribly  than  to  Gehazi,  tor  thus 


cu nonot: neg  a  car  greater  matter  arc  ins  gcfrel ;  ;i  is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and 
to  receive  garments,  and  olive-yards,  and  vineyards,  and  Bleep  and  oxen  ;  '  The  ieprofy 
of  Naarr.an  linked  with  that  apoftolic  curie  of  peri. king  imprecated  on  nimon  Magus, 
•may  be  feared  will  ;i  cleave  to  fuch  and  to  their  feed  for  ever.-5  So  that  when  all  is  done, 
and  belly  hath  tried  in  vain  ah  her  cunning  Lifts.  I  doubt  not  but  all  true  miniihers, 
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confidering  the  demonftration  of  what  hath  been  here  proved,  will  be  wife,  and  think 
it  much  more  tolerable  to  hear  that  no  maintenance  of  minifters,  whether  tithes 
or  any  other,  can  be  fettled  by  ftatute,  but  muft  be  given  by  them  who  re¬ 
ceive  inftruftion  *,  and  freely  given,  as  God  hath  ordained.  And  indeed  what  can  be  a 
more  honourable  maintenance  to  them  than  fuch,  whether  alms  or  willing  oblations,  as 
thefe ;  which  being  accounted  both  alike  as  given  to  God,  the  only  acceptable  facrifices 
now  remaining,  muft  needs  reprefent  him  who  receives  them  much  in  the  care  of  God, 
and  nearly  related  to  him,  when  not  by  worldly  force  and  conftraint,  but  with  religious 
awe  and  reverence,  what  is  given  to  God,  is  given  to  him  and  what  to  him,  accounted 
as  given  to  God.  This  would  be  well  enough,  fay  they  •,  but  how  many  will  fo  give  ?  1 
anfwer,  as  many,  doubtlefs,  as  fhall  be  well  taught,  as  many  as  God  fhall  fo  move. 
Why  are  ye  fo  diftruftful,  both  of  your  own  doftrine  and  of  God’s  promifes,  fulfilled  in 
the  experience  of  thofe  difciples  firft  fent :  Luke  xxii.  35.  “  When  I  fent  you  without 
purfe,  and  ferip,  and  fhoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing  ?  And  they  faid,  Nothing.”  How  then 
came  ours,  or  who  fent  them  thus  deftitute,  thus  poor  and  empty  both  of  purfe  and  faith  ? 
Who  ftile  themfelves  embafiadors  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  feem  to  be  his  tithe-gatherers, 
though  an  office  of  their  own  fetting  up  to  his  diffionour,  his  exafters,  his  Publicans  ra¬ 
ther,  not  trufting  that  he  will  maintain  them  in  their  embafiy,  unlefs  they  bind  him  to 
his  promife  by  a  ftatute-law,  that  we  fhall  maintain  them.  Lay  down  for  ffiame  that 
magnific  title,  while  ye  feek  maintenance  from  the  people  :  It  is  not  the  manner  of  em- 
baffadors  to  afk  maintenance  of  them  to  whom  they  are  fent.  But  he  who  is  Lord  of 
all  things,  hath  fo  ordained  :  truft  him  then ;  he  doubtlefs  will  command  the  people  to 
make  good  his  promifes  of  maintenance  more  honourably  unafked,  unraked  for.  This 
they  know,  this  they  preach,  yet  believe  not :  but  think  it  as  impoffible,  without  a 
ftatute-law,  to  live  of  the  gofpel,  as  if  by  thofe  words  they  were  bid  go  eat  their  bibles, 
as  Ezekiel  and  John  did  their  books ;  and  fuch  doftrines  as  thefe  are  as  bitter  to  their 
bellies ;  but  will  ferve  fo  much  the  better  to  difeover  hirelings,  who  can  have  nothing, 
though  but  in  appearance,  juft  and  folid  to  anfwer  for  themfelves  againft  what  hath  been 
here  fpoken,  unlefs  perhaps  this  one  remaining  pretence,  which  we  fhall  quickly  fee  to  be 
either  falfe  or  uningenuous. 

They  pretend  that  their  education,  either  at  fchool  or  univerfity,  hath  been  very  charge¬ 
able,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  repaired  in  future  by  a  plentiful  maintenance  :  Whenas 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  better  half  of  them,  (and  oft-times  poor  and  pitiful  boys,  of 
no  merit  or  promifing  hopes  that  might  intitle  them  to  the  public  provifion,  but  their 
poverty  and  the  unjuft  favour  of  friends,)  have  had  the  moft  of  their  breeding,  both  at 
fchool  and  univerfity,  by  fcholarfhips,  exhibitions  and  fellowfhips  at  the  public  coft, 
which  might  engage  them  the  rather  to  give  freely,  as  they  have  freely  received.  Or  if 
they  have  miffed  of  thefe  helps  at  the  latter  place,  they  have  after  two  or  three  years  left 
the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  there,  if  they  ever  well  began  them,  and  undertaken,  though 
furnifhed  with  little  elfe  but  ignorance,  boldnefs  and  ambition,  if  with  no  worfe  vices, 
a  chaplainfhip  in  fome  gentleman’s  houfe,  to  the  frequent  imbafing  of  his  fons  with  illi¬ 
terate  and  narrow  principles.  Or  if  they  have  lived  there  upon  their  own,  who  knows 
not  that  feven  years  charge  of  living  there,  to  them  who  fly  not  from  the  government 
of  their  parents  to  the  licence  of  a  univerfity,  but  come  ferioufly  to  ftudy,  is  no  more 
than  may  be  well  defrayed  and  reimburfed  by  one  year’s  revenue  of  an  ordinary  good  be¬ 
nefice  ?  If  they  had  then  means  of  breeding  from  their  parents,  it  is  likely  they  have  more 
now  ;  and  if  they  have,  it  needs  muft  be  mechanic  and  uningenuous  in  them,  to  bring  a 
bill  of  charges  for  the  learning  of  thofe  liberal  arts  and  lciences,  which  they  have  learned 
(if  they  have  indeed  learned  them,  as  they  feldom  have)  to  their  own  benefit  and  ac- 
compliffiment.  But  they  will  fay,  we  had  betaken  us  to  fome  other  trade  or  profeflion, 
had  we  not  expefted  to  find  a  better  livelihood  by  the  miniftry.  This  is  that  which  I 
looked  for,  to  difeover  them  openly  neither  true  lovers  of  learning,  and  fo  very  feldom 
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nor  true  minifters  cf  the  gofpel.  So  long  ago  out  of  date  is  that  old  true  fay- 


i .  “  li  a  man  deffire  a  bifhopric,  he  defires  a 


good 


work 


for 


now 


the  wages ; 


me;, 

commonly  he  who  defires  to  be  a  minifter,  looks  not  at  the  work,  but  at 
and  by  that  lure  ct*  loubell,  may  be  tolled  from  pari fh  to  parifh  all  the  town  over.  But 
what  can  be  plainer  Simony,  than  thus  to  be  at  charges  beforehand,  to  no  other  end  than 
to  make  their  mimicry  doubly  or  trebly  beneficial  ?  To  whom  it  might  be  laid,  as  juftiy 
as  to  that  Simon,  “  Thy  money  perifh  with  thee,  becaule  thou  haft  thought  that  the 
gift  of  God  may  be  purchafed  with  money  ;  thou  haft  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Next,  it  is  a  fond  error,  though  too  much  believed  among  us,  to  think  that  the 

univerfity  makes  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel ;  what  it  may  conduce  to  other  arts  and  fci- 

ences,  I  difpute  not  now  :  but  that  which  makes  fit  a  minifter,  the  fcripture  can  beft  in¬ 
form  us  to  be  only  from  above,  whence  alfo  we  are  bid  to  feek  them  ;  Mat.  ix.  gS.  “  Pray 
ye  therefore  to  the  Lord  of  the  harveft,  that  he  will  fend  forth  labourers  into  his  harveft. 
Abts  xx.  2b.  The  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers.  Rom.  x. 

1  j.  How  fhall  they  preach,  unlefs  they  be  fent  r”  By  whom  fent  ?  by  the  univerfity, 

or  the  magiftrate,  or  their  belly  ?  No  furely,  but  fent  from  God  only,  and  that  God 
who  is  not  their  belly.  And  whether  he  be  fent  from  God,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  the 
inward  fenfe  of  his  calling  and  fpiritual  ability  will  fufficiently  tell  him ;  and  that  ftrong 
obligation  felt  within  him,  which  was  felt  by  the  apoftle,  will  often  exprefs  from  him 
the  fame  words :  i  Cor.  ix.  16  “  Neceffity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach 

not  the  gofpel.”  Not  a  beggarly  neceffity,  and  the  Woe  feared  otherwife  of  perpe¬ 

tual  want,  but  fuch  a  neceffity  as  made  him  willing  to  preach  the  gofpel  Gratis, 
and  to  embrace  poverty,  rather  than  as  a  woe  to  fear  it.  i  Cor.  xii.  28.  “  God  hath  fet- 

fome  in  the  church,  firft  apoftles,  &c.  Ephef.  iv.  n.  &c.  He  gave  fome  apoftles,  &c. 
For  the  perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Chrift,  till  we  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith.”  Whereby  we  may  know, 
that  as  he  made  them  at  the  firft,  fo  he  makes  them  {till,  and  to  the  world’s  end. 

2  Cor.  iii.  6.  “  Who  hath  alfo  made  us  fit  or  able  minifters  of  the  New  Teftament. 
1  Tim.  iv.  14.  The  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prefbytery.”  Thefe  are  all  the  means  which  we  read  of, 
required  in  fcripture  to  the  making  of  a  minifter.  All  this  is  granted,  you  will  fay  ; 
but  yet  that  it  is  alfo  requiftte  he  fhould  be  trained  in  other  learning  ;  which  can  be  no 
where  better  had  than  at  univerfities.  I  anfwer,  that  what  learning,  either  human  or 
divine,  can  be  neceftary  to  a  minifter,  may  as  eafily  and  lefs  chargeably  be  had  in  any 
private  houfe.  How  deficient  elfe,  and  to  how  little  purpofe  are  all  thofe  piles  of  fer- 
rnons,  notes,  and  comments  on  all  parts  of  the  bible,  bodies  and  marrows  of  divinity,, 
befides  all  other  fciences,  in  cur  Englifti  tongue  •,  many  of  the  fame  books  which  in 
Latin  they  read  at  the  univerfity  ?  And  the  fmall  neceffity  of  going  thither  to  learn  divi¬ 
nity,  I  prove  firft  from  the  moft  part  of  themfelves,  who  feldom  continue  there  till  they 
have  well  got  through  logic',  their  firft  rudiments ;  though,  to  fay  truth,  logic  alfo  may 
much  better  be  wanting  in  difputes  of  divinity,  than  in  the  fubtile  debates  of  lawyers, 
and  ftateftnen,  who  yet  feldom  or  never  deal  with  Syllogifms.  And  thofe  theological 
difputations  there  held  by  profefibrs  and  graduates,  are  fuch  as  tend  leaft  of  all  to  the 
edification  or  capacity  of  the  people,  but  rather  perplex  and  leven  pure  dobtrine  with 
f.holaftical  trafii,  than  enable  any  minifter  to  the  better  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  Whence 
v/e  may  alfo  compute,  fince  they  come  to  reckonings,  the  charges  of  his  needful  library  r 
which,  though  fome  fharne  not  to  value  at  600  1.  may  be  competently  furnifhed  for  60  1. 
If  any  man  for  his  own  curiofity  or  delight  be  in  books  further  expenftve,  that  is  not  to 
bt  reckoned  as  neceftary  to  his  minifterial,  either  breeding  or  function.  But  papifts  and 
other  adverfaries,  cannot  be  confuted  without  fathers  and  councils,  immenfe  volumes,  and' 
of  vaft  charges.  I  will  fhew  them  therefore  a  fhorter  and  a  better  way  of  confutation  : 
Tit.  i.  9.  “  Holding  faft  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be 

able 
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able  by  found  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainfayers who  are  confuted 
as  foon  as  heard,  bringing  that  which  is  either  not  in  fcripture,  or  againft  it.  To  pur- 
fue  them  further  through  the  obfcure  and  intangled  wood  of  antiquity,  fathers  and  coun¬ 
cils  fighting  one  againft  another,  is  needlefs,  endlefs,  not  requifite  in  a  minifter,  and  re- 
fufed  by  the  firft  reformers  of  our  religion.  And  yet  we  may  be  confident,  if  thele 
things  be  thought  needful,  let  the  ftate  but  eredt  in  public  good  ftore  of  libraries,  and 
there  will  not  want  men  in  the  church,  who  of  their  own  inclinations  will  become  able 
in  this  kind  againft  papift  or  any  other  adverfary.  I  have  thus  at  large  examined  the 
ufual  pretences  of  hirelings,  coloured  over  moft  commonly  with  the  caufe  of  learning 
and  univerfities;  as  if  with  divines  learning  flood  and  fell,  wherein  for  the  moft  part 
their  pittance  is  fo  fmall :  and,  to  fpealc  freely,  it  were  much  better  there  were  not  one 
divine  in  the  univerfities,  no  fchool-divinity  known,  the  idle  fophiftry  of  monks,  the 
canker  of  religion  ;  and  that  they  who  intended  to  be  minifters,  were  trained  up  in  the 
church  only  by  the  fcripture,  and  in  the  original  languages  thereof  at  fchool ;  without 
fetching  the  compafs  of  other  arts  and  fciences,  more  than  what  they  can  well  learn  at 
fecondary  leifure,  and  at  home.  Neither  fpeak  I  this  in  contempt  of  learning,  or  the 
miniftry,  but  hating  the  common  cheats  of  both  ;  hating  that  they  who  have  preached 
out  bifhops,  prelates,  and  canonifts,  fhould,  in  what  ferves  their  own  ends,  retain  their 
falfe  opinions,  their  Pharifaical  leven,  their  avarice,  and  clofely  their  ambition,  their 
pluralities,  their  non-refidencies,  their  odious  fees,  and  ufe  their  legal  and  popifh  argu¬ 
ments  for  tithes :  that  independents  fhould  take  that  name,  as  they  may  juftly  from  the 
true  freedom  of  chriftian  dodtrine  and  church- diicipline  fubjedt  to  no  fuperior  judge  but 
God  only,  and  feek  to  be  dependents  on  the  magiftrate  for  their  maintenance  ;  which 
two  things,  independance  and  ftate-hire  in  religion,  can  never  confift  long  or  certainly 
together.  For  magiftrates  at  one  time  or  other,  not  like  thefe  at  prefent  our  patrons  of 
chriftian  liberty,  will  pay  none  but  fuch  whom  by  their  committees  of  examination, 
they  find  conformable  to  their  intereft  and  opinions :  And  hirelings  will  foon  frame  them- 
felves  to  that  intereft,  and  thofe  opinions  which  they  fee  beft  pleafing  to  their  paymaf- 
ters  *,  and  to  feem  right  themfelves,  will  force  others  as  to  the  truth.  But  moft  of  all 
they  are  to  be  reviled  and  fhamed,  who  cry  out  with  the  diftinft  voice  of  notorious  hire¬ 
lings  ;  that  if  ye  fettle  not  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewel  the  gofpel  ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  uttered  more  falfe,  more  ignominious,  and  I  may  fay,  more  blafphe- 
mous  againft  our  Saviour  ;  who  hath  promifed  without  this  condition,  both  his  holy 
fpirit,  and  his  own  prefence  with  his  church  to  the  world’s  end  :  Nothing  more  falfe 
(unlefs  with  their  own  mouths  they  condemn  themfelves  for  the  unworthieft  and  moft 
mercenary  of  all  other  minifters)  by  the  „  experience  of  300  years  after  Chrift,  and  tl  c 
churches  at  this  day  in  France,  Auftria,  Polonia,  and  other  places,  witnefiing  the  con¬ 
trary  under  an  adverfe  magiftrate,  not  a  favourable  •,  nothing  more  ignominious,  levelling, 
or  rather  undervaluing  Chrift  beneath  Mahomet.  For  if  it  muft  be  thus,  how  can  ary 
chriftian  object  it  to  a  Turk,  that  his  religion  ftands  by  force  only  •,  and  not  juftly  far 
from  him  this  reply,  yours  both  by  force  and  money,  in  the  judgment  of  your  ov  n 
preachers  ?  This  is  that  which  makes  Atheifts  in  the  land,  whom  they  fo  much  complain 
of :  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or  preachers,  as  they  alledge,  but  the  many  hirelings 
and  cheaters  that  have  the  gofpel  in  their  hands  ;  hands  that  ftiil  crave,  and  are  never 
fatisfied.  Likely  minifters  indeed,  to  proclaim  the  faith,  or  to  exhort  our  truft  in  God, 
when  they  themfelves  will  not  truft  him  to  provide  for  them  in  the  meffage  whereon, 
they  fay,  he  fent  them  ;  but  threaten,  for  want  of  temporal  means,  to  delert  it ;  calling 
that  want  of  means,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  want  of  their  own  faith  •,  and  would 
force  us  to  pay  the  hire  of  building  our  faith  to  their  covetous  incredulity.  Doubtlefs, 
if  God  only  be  he  who  gives  minifters  to  his  church  till  the  world’s  end  ;  and  through 
the  whole  gofpel  never  fent  us  for  minifters  to  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  but  rather  bids 
us  beware  of  fuch  “  vain  deceit,”  Col.  ii.  8.  (which  the  primitive  church,  after  twro  cr 
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three  ages  not  remembring,  brought  herfelf  quickly  to  confufion)  if  all  the  faithful  be 
now  “  a  holy  and  a  royal  prieftnood,”  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9.  not  excluded  from  the  dilpenfation 
of  things  holieft,  after  free  election  of  the  church,  and  impofition  of  hands,  there  will 
not  want  minifters  elected  out  of  ail  forts  and  orders  of  men,  for  the  gofpel  makes  no 
difference  from  the  magiftrate  himfelf  to  the  meaneft  artificer,  if  God  evidently  favour 
him  with  fpiritual  gifts,  as  he  can  eafily,  and  oft  hath  done,  while  thofe  batchelor  di¬ 
vines  and  doctors  of  the  tippet  have  been  pafied  by.  Heretofore  in  the  firft  evangelic 
times,  (and  it  were  happy  for  Chriftendom  if  it  were  fo  again)  minifters  of  the  golpel 
were  by  nothing  elfe  diftinguifhed  from  other  chriftians,  but  by  their  fpiritual  knowledge 
and  fanftity  of  life,  for  which  the  church  elected  them  to  be  her  teachers  and  overfeers, 
though  not  thereby  to  leparate  them  from  whatever  calling  fhe  then  found  them  follow¬ 
ing  befides ;  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  firft  times  of  chriftianity. 
When  once  they  affected  to  be  called  a  clergy,  and  became  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe 
of  Levites,  a  party,  a  diftinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred  up  for  divines  in  bab- 
ling  fchoois,  and  fed  at  the  pubiick  coft,  good  for  nothing  elfe  but  what  was  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  they  foon  grew  idle  :  that  idlenefs,  with  fulnefs  of  bread,  begat  pride  and  perpe¬ 
tual  contention  with  their  feeders  the  defpifed  laity,  through  all  ages  ever  fince ;  to  the 
perverting  of  religion,  and  the  difturbance  of  all  Chriftendom.  And  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  conclude,  it  never  will  be  otherwife  while  tliey  are  thus  upheld  undepending  on  the 
church,  on  which  alone  they  anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  magiftrate  publickly 
maintained  a  numerous  facftion  of  indigent  perfons,  crept  for  the  moft  part  out  of  ex¬ 
treme  want  and  bad  nurture,  claiming  by  divine  right  and  freehold  the  tenth  of  our 
eftates,  to  monopolize  the  miniftry  as  their  peculiar,  which  is  free  and  open  to  all  able 
chriftians,  elected  by  any  church.  Under  this  pretence  exempt  from  all  other  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enriching  themfelves  on  the  public,  they  laft  of  all  prove  common  incendia¬ 
ries,  and  exalt  their  horns  againft  the  magiftrate  himfelf  that  maintains  them,  as  the 
prieft  of  Rome  did  foon  after  againft  his  benefactor  the  emperor,  and  the  prefbyters  of 
late  in  Scotland.  Of  which  hireling  crew,  together  with  all  the  mifchiefs,  diffenfions, 
troubles,  wars  meerly  of  their  kindling,  Chriftendom  might  foon  rid  herfelf  and  be  happy, 
if  chriftians  would  but  know  their  own  dignity,  their  liberty,  their  adoption,  and  let  it 
not  be  wondered  if  I  fay,  their  fpiritual  priefthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  accefs 
to  any  minifterial  function,  whenever  called  by  their  own  abilities,  and  the  church, 
though  they  never  came  near  commencement  or  univerfity.  But  while  proteftants, 
to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  underftanding  their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge 
it  in  the  breaft,  or  rather  in  the  books  ot  a  clergyman,  and  to  take  it  thence  by 
fcraps  and  mammocks,  as  he  difpenfes  it  in  his  Sunday’s  dole  ;  they  will  be  always 
learning  and  never  knowing-,  always  infants;  always  either  his  vafiais,  as  lay-papifts 
are  to  their  priefts  or  at  odds  with  him,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  fome  light 
to  be  not  wholly  conformable ;  whence  infinite  difturbances  in  the  ftate,  as  they  do.  muft 
needs  follow.  Thus  much  I  had  to  fay  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  may  be  enough  to  them 
who  are  not  avaricioufiy  bent  otherwife,  touching  the  likeiieft  means  to  remove  hirelings 
cut  of  the  church  ;  than  which  nothing  can  more  conduce  to  truth,  to  peace  and  all 
happinefs  both  in  church  and  ftate.  It  I  be  not  heard  nor  believed,  the  event  will  bear 
me  witnefs  to  have  fpoken  truth  ;  and  I,  in  the  mean  v'hile,  have  borne  my  witnefs,  not 
cut  of  fealon,  to  the  church  and  to  my  country. 
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UPON  the  fad  and  ferious  difcourfe  which  we  fell  into  laft  night,  concerning  thefe 
dangerous  ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,’  fcarce  yet  in  her  infancy,  which 
cannot  be  without  fome  inward  flaw  in  her  bowels ;  I  began  to  confider  more 
intenfly  thereon  than  hitherto  I  have  been  wont,  refigning  myfeif  to  the  wifdom  and  care 
of  thofe  who  had  the  government ;  and  not  finding  that  either  God,  or  the  public  re¬ 
quired  more  of  me,  than  my  prayers  for  them  that  govern.  And  fince  you  have  not 
only  ftirred  up  my  thoughts,  by  acquainting  me  with  the  ftate  of  affairs,  more  inwardly 
than  1  knew  before ;  but  alfo  have  defired  me  to  fet  down  my  opinion  thereof,  trufting 
to  your  ingenuity,  I  fhall  give  you  freely  my  apprehenfion,  both  of  our  prefent  evils, 
and  what  expedients,  if  God  in  mercy  regard  us,  may  remove  them.  I  will  begin  with 
telling  you  how  I  was  over-joyed,  when  I  heard  that  the  army,  under  the  working  of 
God’s  holy  fpirit,  as  I  thought,  and  ftill  hope  well,  had  been  fo  far  wrought  to  chriftian 
humility,  and  felf-denial,  as  to  confefs  in  public  their  back-fliding  from  the  good  old 
caufe,  and  to  fhew  the  fruits  of  their  repentance,  in  the  righteoufnefs  of  their  reftoring 
the  old  famous  parliament,  which  they  had  without  juft  authority  diflfolved  r  I  call  it  the 
famous  parliament,  though  not  the  harmlefs,  fince  none  well -affected,  but  will  confefs, 
they  have  deferved  much  more  of  thefe  nations,  than  they  have  undeferved.  And  I  per- 
fuade  me  that  God  was  pleafed  with  their  reftitution,  figning  it,  as  he  did,  with  fuch  a 
fignal  vidrory,  when  fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  were  defperately  confpired  to  call  back 
again  their  ^Egyptian  bondage.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes  me,  that  they,  whole 
lips  were  yet  fcarce  clofed  from  giving  thanks  for  that  great  deliverance,  fhould  be-  now 
relapfing,  and  fo  foon  again  bacldliding  into  the  fame  fault,  which  they  confefled  fo  lately, 
and  fo  Solemnly  to  God  and  the  world,  and  more  lately  punilhed  in  thofe  Chefhire  rebels ; 
that  they  fhould  now  diftolve  that  parliament,  which  they  themfelves  re-eftablilhed,  and 
acknowledged  for  their  Supreme  power  in  their  other  day’s  humble  representation  :  and 

all 
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all  this,  for  no  apparent  caufe  of  public  concernment  to  the  church  or  commonwealth, 
but  only  for  difcommiftioning  nine  great  officers  in  the  army  ;  which  had  not  been  done,  as 
is  reported,  but  upon  notice  of  their  intentions  againft  the  parliament.  I  prefume  not 
to  give  my  cenlure  on  this  addon,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  do  not,  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
fpeak  only  what  it  appears  to  us  without  doors,  till  better  caufe  be  declared,  and  I  am 
lure  to  all  other  nations  more  illegal  and  fcandalous,  I  fear  me  barbarous,  or  rather  fcarce 
to  be  exampled  among  any  barbarians,  that  a  paid  army  fhould,  for  no  other  caufe,  thus 
fubdue  the  fupreme  power  that  fet  them  up.  This,  I  fay,  other  nations  will  judge  to 
the  fad  difhcncur  of  that  army,  lately  fo  renowned  for  the  civileft  and  beft  ordered 
in  the  world,  and  by  us  here  at  home,  for  the  moil  confcientious.  Certainly,  if  the 
great  officers  and  foldiers  ot  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetian  forces,  fhould  thus 
fit  in  council,  and  write  from  garifon  to  garifon  againft  their  fuperiors,  they 
might  as  eafily  reduce  the  king  of  France,  or  Duke  of  Venice,  and  put  the  United 
Provinces  in  like  diforder  and  confufion.  Why  do  they  not,  being  molt  of  them  held 
ignorant  of  true  religion  ?  becaufe  the  light  of  nature;  the  laws  of  human  fociety,  the 
reverence  of  their  magiftrates,  covenants,  engagements,  loyalty,  allegiance,  keeps  them 
in  awe.  How  grievous  will  it  then  be  ?  how  infamous  to  the  true  religion  which  we 
profefs  ?  how  dishonourable  to  the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and  the  power  of  his 
knowledge  in  an  army  profeffing  to  be  his,  fhould  not  work  that  obedience,  that  fide¬ 
lity  to  their  fupreme  magiftrates,  that  levied  them  and  paid  them  ;  when  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  laws  of  human  fociety,  covenants,  and  contrails,  yea  common  fhame  works  in 
other  armies,  amongft  the  worft  of  them  ?  Which  wdll  undoubtedly  pull  down  the  heavy 
judgment  of  God  among  us,  who  cannot  but  avenge  thefe  hypocrifies,  violations 
of  truth  and  holinefs ;  if  they  be  indeed  fo  as  they  yet  feem.  For  neither  do  I  fpeak 
this  in  reproach  to  the  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  inciting  them  to  manifeft 
and  publilh  with  all  fpeed,  fome  better  caufe  of  thefe  their  late  aitions,  than  hath  hither¬ 
to  appeared,  and  to  find  out  the  Achan  amongft  them,  whofe  clofe  ambition  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  abufes  their  honeft  natures  againft  their  meaning  to  thefe  diforders ;  their  readied: 
way  to  bring  in  again  the  commonfnemy,  and  with  him  the  deftrudion  of  true  religion, 
and  civil  liberty.  But,  becaufe  our  evils  are  now  grown  more  dangerous  and  extreme, 
than  to  be  remedied  by  complaints,  it  concerns  us  now  to  find  out  what  remedies  may 
be  likelieft  to  fave  us  from  approaching  ruin.  Being  now  in  anarchy,  without  a  coun- 
felling  and  governing  power  ;  and  the  army,  I  fuppofe,  finding  themfelves  infufficient  to 
difeharge  at  once  both  military  and  civil  affairs,  the  Hrft  thing  to  be  found  out  with  all 
fpeed,  without  which  no  Commonwealth  can  fubfift,  mud  be  a  fenate,  or  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  date,  in  whom  mud  be  the  power,  firft,  to  prefer ve  the  public  peace;  next,  the 
commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  and  laftly,  to  raife  moneys  for  the  management  of  thefe 
affairs  :  this  mud  either  be  the  parliament  re- admitted  to  fit,  or  a  council  of  ftate  allow¬ 
ed  of  by  the  army,  fince  they  only  now  have  the  power.  The  terms  to  be  flood  on 
are,  liberty  of  ccnfcience  to  all  profeffing  feripture  to  be  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 
worfhip  ;  and  the  abjuration  of  a  fingle  perfon.  If  the  parliament  be  again  thought  on, 
to  falve  honour  on  both  fides,  the  well-affected  party  of  the  city,  and  the  congregated 
churches,  may  be  induced  to  mediate  by  public  addreffes,  and  brotherly  befeechings  *, 
which,  if  there  be  that  faintfhip  among  us  which  is  talked  of,  ought  to  be  of  higheft 
and  undeniable  perftiafion  to  reconcilement.  If  the  parliament  be  thought  well  diffolved, 
as  not  complying  fully  to  grant  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  neceffary  confequence 
thereof,  the  removal  of  a  forced  maintenance  from  minifters,  then  mud  the  army  forth¬ 
with  chufe  a  council  cf  ftate,  whereof  as  many  to  be  of  the  parliament,  as  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  affected  to  thefe  two  conditions  propofed.  That  which  I  conceive  only  able  to  ce¬ 
ment,  and  unite  for  ever  the  army,  either  to  the  parliament  recalled,  or  this  chofen 
council,  mud  be  a  mutual  league  and  oath,  private  or  public,  not  to  defert  one  another 
till  death  :  Thar  is  to  fay,  that  the  army  be  kept  up,  and  all  thefe  officers  in  their  places 
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during  life,  and  fo  likewife  the  parliament,  or  counfellors  of  ft  ate ;  which  will  be  no 
way  unjuft,  confidering  their  known  merits  on  either  fide,  in  council  or  in  field,  unlefs 
any  be  found  falfe  to  any  of  thefe  two  principles,  or  otherwife  perfonally  criminous  in  the 
judgment  of  both  parties.  If  fuch  a  i;n:on  as  this  be  not  excepted  on  the  army’s  part,  be 
confident  there  is  a  fingle  perfon  underneath.  That  the  army  be  upheld,  the  necefiaty 
of  our  affairs  and  factions  will  conftrain  long  enough  perhaps,  to  content  the  longeft 
liver  in  the  army.  And  whether  the  civil  government  be  an  annual  democracy,  or  a  per¬ 
petual  ariftocracy,  is  not  to  me  a  confideration  for  the  extremities  wherein  we  are,  and 
the  hazard  of  our  fafety  from  our  common  enemy,  gaping  at  prefent  to  devour  us.  That 
it  be  not  an  oligarchy,  or  the  fadtion  of  a  few,  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  the 
numbers  of  their  own  chufing,  who  may  be  found  infallibly  conftant  to  thofe 
two  conditions  forenamed,  full  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  abjuration  of  monarchy 
propofed  :  and  the  well-ordered  committees  of  their  faithfulleft  adherents  in  every  county, 
may  give  this  government  the  refemblance  and  effects  of  a  perfect  democracy.  As  for 
the  reformation  of  laws,  and  the  places  of  judicature,  whether  to  be  here,  as  at  prefent, 
or  in  every  county,  as  hath  been  long  aimed  at,  and  many  fuch  propofals,  tending  no 
doubt  to  public  g@od,  they  may  be  confidered  in  due  time,  when  we  are  pad  thefe  per¬ 
nicious  pangs,  in  a  hopeful  way  of  health,  and  firm  conftitution.  But  unlefs  thefe  things, 
which  I  have  above  propofed,  one  way  or  other,  be  once  fettled,  in  my  fear,  which  God 
avert,  we  inftantly  ruin  *,  or  at  beft  become  the  fervants  of  one  or  other  fingle  perfon, 
the  fecret  author  and  fomenter  of  thefe  difturbances.  You  have  the  fum  of  my  prefent 
thoughts,  as  much  as  I  underftand  of  thefe  affairs  freely  imparted  *,  at  your  requeft, 
and  the  perfuafion  you  wrought  in  me,  that  1  might  chance  hereby  to  be  forne  way 
ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  a  time  when  all  ought  to  be  endeavouring  what 
good  they  can,  whether  much  or  but  little.  With  this  you  may  do  what  you  pleafe, 
put  out,  put  in,  communicate  or  fupprefs  :  you  offend  not  me,  who  only  have  obeyed 
your  opinion,  that  in  doing  what  I  have  done,  I  might  happen  to  offer  fomething  which 
might  be  of  feme  ufe  in  this  great  time  of  need.  However,  I  have  not  been  wanting 
to  the  opportunity  which  you  prefented  before  me,  of  Ihewing  the  readinefs  which  I  have 
in  the  midft  of  my  unfitnefs,  to  whatever  may  be  required  of  me,  as  a  public  duty. 

Oftober  20.  1659, 
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In  a  Litter  to  General  MONK. 

L. 

Published  from  the  Manufcript. 

FIRST,  all  endeavours  fpeedily  to  be  ufed,  that  the  enfuing  election  be  of  fuch  as 
are  already  firm,  or  inclinable  to  conftitute  a  free  Commonwealth  (according  to  the 
former  qualifications  decreed  in  parliament,  and  not  yet  repealed,  as  i  hear)  with- 
out  fingle  perfon,  <>r  houfe  of  Lords.  If  thefe  be  not  fuch,  but  the  contrary,  who  fore¬ 
fees  not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  utterly  loft  in  this  next  parliament,  without  fome  power¬ 
ful  courfe  taken,  of  fpeedieft  prevention  ?  The  fpeedieft  way  will  be  to  call  up  forth¬ 
with  the  chief  gentlemen  out  of  every  county ;  to  lay  before  them  (as  your  excellency 
hath  already,  both  in  your  publifhed  letters  to  the  army,  and  your  declaration  recited 
to  the  members  of  parliament)  the  danger  and  confufion  of  re-admitting  kingfhip  in  this 
land  •,  efpecially  againft  the  rules  of  all  prudence  and  example,  in  a  family  once  eje&ed, 
and  thereby  not  to  be  trufted  with  the  power  of  revenge  :  that  you  will  not  longer  delay 
them  with  vain  expectation,  but  will  put  into  their  hands  forthwith  the  pofiefiion  of  a 
free  Commonwealth  ^  if  they  will  firft  return  immediately  and  ele<5t  them,  by  fuch  at 
ieaft  of  the  people  as  are  rightly  qualified,  a  ftanding  council  in  every  city,  and  great 
tov/n,  which  may  then  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  city,  continually  to  confult  the 
good  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  that  place,  with  a  competent  territory  adjoined  ;  to  alfume 
the  judicial  laws,  either  thofe  that  are,  or  fuch  as  they  themfelves  fhall  new  make  feve- 
rally,  in  each  commonalty,  and  all  judicatures,  all  magiftracies,  to  the  adminiftration 
of  all  juftice  between  man  and  man,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  public  civility,  academies, 
and  fuch  like,  in  their  own  hands.  Matters  appertaining  to  men  of  feveral  counties,  or 
territories,  may  be  determined,  as  they  are  here  at  London,  or  in  fome  more  convenient 
place,  under  equal  judges. 

Next,  That  in  every  fuch  capital  place,  they  will  chufe  them  the  ufual  number  of 
ableft  knights  and  burgefies,  engaged  for  a  Commonwealth,  to  make  up  the  parliament, 
-or  {as  it  will  from  henceforth  be  better  called)  the  Grand  or  General  Council  of  the 
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Nation  :  whofe  office  muft  be,  with  due  caution,  to  difpofe  of  forces,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  under  the  conduct  of  your  excellency,  for  the  prefervation  of  peace,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  •,  muft  raife  and  manage  the  public  revenue,  but  with  provident  infpeftion 
of  their  accotnpts ;  muft  adminifter  all  foreign  affairs,  make  all  general  laws,  peace  or 
war,  but  not  without  afient  of  the  ftanding  council  in  each  city,  or  fuch  other  general 
affembly  as  may  be  called  on  fuch  occafton,  from  the  whole  territory,  where  they  may, 
without  much  trouble,  deliberate  on  all  things  fully,  and  fend  up  their  fuffrages  within 
a  fet  time,  by  deputies  appointed.  Though  this  grand  council  be  perpetual  (as  in  that 
book  I  proved  would  be  beft  and  moft  conformable  to  beft  examples)  yet  they  will 
then,  thus  limited,  have  fo  little  matter  in  their  hands,  or  power  to  endanger  our  liberty ; 
and  the  people  fo  much  in  theirs,  to  prevent  them,  having  all  judicial  laws  in  their 
own  choice,  and  free  votes  in  all  thofe  which  concern  generally  the  whole  commonwealth, 
that  we  fhall  have  little  caufe  to  fear  the  perpetuity  of  our  general  fenate  •,  which  will 
be  then  nothing  elfe  but  a  firm  foundation  and  cuftody  of  our  publick  liberty,  peace, 
and  union,  through  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  tranfa&ors  of  our  affairs  with 
foreign  nations. 

If  this  yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expedient  may  at  length  be  ufed,  of 
a  partial  rotation. 

Laftly,  if  thefe  gentlemen  convocated,  refufe  thefe  fair  and  noble  offers  of  immediate 
liberty,  and  happy  condition,  no  doubt  there  be  enough  in  every  county  who  will  thank¬ 
fully  accept  them  ;  your  excellency  once  more  declaring  publickly  this  to  be  your  mind, 
and  having  a  faithful  veteran  army,  fo  ready,  and  glad  to  aflift  you  in  the  profecution 
thereof.  For  the  full  and  abfolute  adminiftration  of  law  in  every  county,  which  is  the 
difficulteft  of  thefe  propofals,  hath  been  of  moft  long  defired  ;  and  the  not  granting  it, 
held  a  general  grievance.  The  reft  when  they  fhall  fee  the  beginnings  and  proceedings 
of  thefe  conftitutions  propofed,  and  the  orderly,  the  decent,  the  civil,  the  fafe,  the  no¬ 
ble  effects  thereof,  will  be  foon  convinced,  and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their  own  accord, 
to  be  partakers  of  fo  happy  a  government. 
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— — — - -  Et  nos 

Confilium  dedimus  Syllae,  demus  populo  nunc. 

ALthough  fince  the  writing  of  this  treatife,  the  face  of  things  hath  had  fome  change. 
Writs  for  new  elections  have  been  recalled,  and  the  members  at  firft  chofen,  re¬ 
admitted  from  exclufion  ;  yet  not  a  little  rejoicing  to  hear  declared  the  refolu- 
tion  of  thofe  who  are  in  power,  tending  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  to  remove,  if  it  be  poffible,  this  noxious  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  inftilled 
of  late  by  fome  deceivers,  and  nourifhed  from  bad  principles  and  falfe  apprehenfions 
among  too  many  of  the  people  •,  I  thought  beft  not  to  fupprefs  what  I  had  written, 
hoping  that  it  may  now  be  of  much  more  ufe  and  concernment  to  be  freely  publifhed, 
in  the  midft  of  our  elections  to  a  free  parliament,  or  their  fitting  to  confider  freely  of 
the  government ;  whom  it  behoves  to  have  all  things  reprefented  to  them  that  may  di¬ 
rect  their  judgment  therein ;  and  I  never  read  of  any  date,  fcarce  of  any  tyrant  grown 
fo  incurable,  as  to  refufe  counfel  from  any  in  a  time  of  publick  deliberation,  much  lefs 
to  be  offended.  If  their  abfolute  determination  be  to  enthral  us,  before  fo  long  a  Lent 
of  fervitude,  they  may  permit  us  a  little  fhroving-time  firft,  wherein  to  fpeak  freely, 
and  take  our  leaves  of  liberty.  And  becaufe  in  the  former  edition,  through  hafte, 
many  faults  efcaped,  and  many  books  were  fuddenly  difperfed,  ere  the  note  to  mend 
them  could  be  fent,  I  took  the  opportunity  from  this  occafion  to  revife  and  fomewhat  to 
enlarge  the  whole  difcourfe,  efpecially  that  part  which  argues  for  a  perpetual  Senate, 
The  treatife  thus  revifed  and  enlarged,  is  as  follows.  • 

The  Parliament  of  England,  affifted  by  a  great  number  of  the  people  W’ho  appeared 
and  ftuck  to  them  faithfu'ileft  in  defence  of  religion  and  their  civil  liberties,  judging 
kingfhip  by  long  experience  a  government  unneceffary,  burdenfome  and  dangerous, 

juftly 
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juftly  and  magnanimoufly  abolifhed  it,  turning  regal  bondage  into  a  free  commonwealth, 
to  the  admiration  and  terror  of  our  emulous  neignbours.  Tney  took  ti.smlclves  not 
bound  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any  former  covenant,  from  which  the  king 
himfelf,  by  many  forfeitures  of  a  latter  date  or  difeovery,  and  our  own  longer  confidera- 
tion  thereon,  had  more  and  more  unbound  us,  both  to  himfelf  and  his  poflerity  ;  as 
hath  been  ever  the  juflice  and  the  prudence  of  all  wife  nations  that  have  ejected  tyranny.^ 
They  covenanted  “  to  preferve  the  king’s  perfon  and  authority,  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  true  religion,  and  our  liberties not  in  his  endeavouring  to  bring  in  upon  our  con- 
fciences,  a  popifh  religion  ;  upon  our  liberties,  thraldom  •,  upon  our  lives,  deftrueftion, 
by  his  occafioning,  if  not  complotting,  as  was  after  difeovered,  the  Irifh  maftacre  •,  his 
fomenting  and  arming  the  rebellion  ;  his  covert  leaguing  with  the  rebels  againft  us ;  his 
refufing,  more  than  feven  times,  propofitions  moft  juft  and  neceflary  to  the  true  religion 
and  our  liberties,  tendered  him  by  the  parliament  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  1  hey 
made  not  their  covenant  concerning  him  with  no  difference  between  a  king  and  a  God 
or  promifed  him,  as  Job  did  to  the  Almighty,  “  to  trufl  in  him  though  he  flay  us  :  ' 
They  underftood  that  the  folemn  engagement,  wherein  we  all  forfwore  kingfhip,  was  no 
more  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  than  the  covenant  was  of  the  proteftation  before,  but  a 
faithful  and  prudent  going  on  both  in  words  well  weighed,  and  in  the  true  feme  of  the 
covenant,  “  without  refpedt  of  perfons,”  when  we  could  not  ferve  two  contrary  mailers, 
God  and  the  king,  or  the  king  and  that  more  fupreme  law,  fworn  in  the  firft  place  to 
maintain  our  Safety  and  our  liberty.  They  knew  the  people  of  England  to  be  a  free 
people,  themfelves  the  reprefenters  of  that  freedom  •,  and  altnough  many  were  excluded, 
and  as  many  fled  (fo  they  pretended)  from  tumults  to  Oxford,  yet  they  were  left  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  to  a<5t  in  parliament,  therefore  not  bound  by  any  ftatute  of  preceding 
parliaments,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  only,  which  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and 
properly  to  all  mankind  fundamental  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  government ;  to 
which  no  parliament  or  people  that  will  throughly  reform,  but  may  and  muft  have  re- 
courfe,  as  they  had,  and  muft  yet  have,  in  church- reformation  (if  they  throughly  intend 
it)  to  evangelic  rules  •,  not  to  ecclefiaftical  canons,  though  never  fo  ancient,  fo  ratified 
and  eftablifhed  in  the  land  by  ftatutes,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  meer  pofitive  laws, 
neither  natural  nor  moral ;  and  fo  by  any  parliament,  for  juft  and  ferious  confiderations, 
without  fcruple  to  be  at  any  time  repealed.  If  others  of  their  number  in  thefe  things 
were  under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  confcicnce ;  if  others  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  a  pov/er  which  they  could  not  refift,  they  were  not  therefore  to  leave  the  helm 
of  government  in  no  hands,  to  difeontinue  their  care  of  the  public  peace  and  farety,  to 
defert  the  people  in  anarchy  and  confufion,  no  more  than  when  fo  many  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  left  them,  as  made  up  in  outward  formality  a  more  legal  parliament  of  three  c Rates 
againft  them.  1  he  beft-affeefted  alfo,  and  beft-principled  of  the  people,  flood  not  num¬ 
bering  or  computing,  on  which  fide  were  moft  voices  in  parliament,  but  on  which  fide 
appeared  to  them  moft  reafon,  moft:  fafety,  when  the  houfe  divided  upon  main  matters : 
What  was  well  motioned  and  advifed,  they  examined  not  whether  fear  or  perfuafion  car¬ 
ried  it  in  the  vote,  neither  did  they  meafure  votes  and  counfels  by  the  intentions  of 
them  that  voted  ;  knowing  that  intentions  either  are  but  guefifed  at,  or  not  foon  enough 
known  •,  and  although  good,  can  neither  make  the  deed  iuen,  nor  prevent  the  confe- 
•quence  from  being  bad  :  Suppofe  bad  intentions  in  things  otherwife  well  done  •,  what 
was  well  done,  was  by  them  who  fo  thought,  not  the  lefs  obeyed  or  followed  in  the 
ftate  •,  lince  in  the  church,  who  had  not  rather  follow  Ifcariot  or  Simon  the  magician,., 
though  to  covetous  ends,  preaching,  than  Saul,  though  in  the  uprightnefs .  of  his  heart 
perfecuting  the  gofpel  ?  Safer  they  theref  ore  judged  what  they  thought  the  better  coun¬ 
fels,  though  carried  on  by  forne  perhaps  to  bad  ends,  than  the  worfe  by  others,  though 
endeavoured  with  beft  intentions :  and  yet  they  were  not  to  learn  that  a  greater  number 
might  be  corrupt  within  the  walls  of  a  parliament,  as  well  as  of  a  city;  whereof  in 
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matters  of  neareft  concernment  all  men  will  be  judges  j  nor  eafily  permit,  that  the  odds 
of  voices  in  their  greateft  council,  fhall  more  endanger  them  by  corrupt  or  credulous 
votes,  than  the  odds  of  enemies  by  open  affaults  ;  judging  that  moft  voices  ought  not 
always  to  prevail  where  main  matters  are  in  queftion.  If  others  hence  wili  pretend  to 
difturb  all  counfels  *,  what  is  that  to  them  who  pretend  not,  but  are  in  real  danger ;  not 
they  only  fo  judging,  but  a  great,  though  not  the  greateft  number  of  their  chofen  pa¬ 
triots,  who  might  be  more  in  weight  than  the  others  in  number :  there  being  in  num¬ 
ber  little  virtue,  but  by  weight  and  meafure  wifdom  working  all  things,  and  the  dangers 
on  either  fide  they  ferioufly  thus  weighed.  From  the  treaty,  fhort  fruits  of  long  la¬ 
bours,  and  feven  years  war  *,  fecurity  for  twenty  years,  if  we  can  hold  it ;  reformation 
in  the  church  for  three  years:  then  put  to  fhift  again  with  our  vanquished  mafter.  His 
juftice,  his  honour,  his  confcience  declared  quite  contrary  to  ours  ;  which  would  have 
Vurnifhed  him  with  many  fuch  evafions,  as  in  a  Book  entitled,  “  An  Inquifition  for  blood,” 
fcon  after  were  not  concealed  :  Bifbops  not  totally  removed,  but  left,  as  it  were,  in  am- 
bufh,  a  referve,  with  ordination  in  their  foie  power ;  their  lands  already  fold,  not  to 
be  alienated,  but  rented,  and  the  fale  of  them  called  “  Sacrilege  ■”  Delinquents,  few  of 
many  brought  to  condign  punifhment  ,  Acceffories  punifhed  ;  the  chief  author,  above 
pardon,  though  after  utmoft  refiftance,  vanquifhed ;  not  to  give,  but  to  receive  laws  j 
yet  befought,  treated  with,  and  to  be  thanked  fcr  his  gracious  conceftions,  to  be  ho¬ 
noured,  worftiipped,  glorified.  If  this  we  fwore  to  do,  with  what  righteoufriefs  in  the 
fight  of  God,  with  what  afiurance  that  we  bring  not  by  fuch  an  oath,  the  whole  fea  of 
blood-guiltinefs  upon  our  heads  ?  If  on  the  other  fide  we  prefer  a  free  government, 
though  for  the  prefent  not  obtained,  yet  all  thofe  fuggefted  fears  and  difficulties,  as  the 
event  will  prove,  eafily  overcome,  we  remain  finally  fecure  from  the  exafperated  regal  power, 
and  out  of  fnares ;  fhall  retain  the  beft  part  of  our  liberty,  which  is  our  religion,  and  the 
civil  part  will  be  from  thefe  who  defer  us,  much  more  eafily  recovered,  being  neither  fo 
futtle  nor  fo  awful  as  a  king  re-inthroned,  Nor  were  their  actions  lefs  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  might  become  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  rifing  commonwealth  :  Nor 
the  expreffions  both  of  army  and  people,  whether  in  their  public  declarati- 
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ons,  or  feveral  writings,  other  than  fuch  as  teftified  a  fpirit  in  this  nation,  no  lefs  noble 
and  well  fitted  to  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth,  than  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Nor  was  the  heroic  caufe  unfuccefsfully  defended  to  all  Chriftendom,  againft  the  tongue 
of  a  famous  and  thought  invincible  adverfary  ;  nor  the  conftancy  and  fortitude  that  fo 
nobly  vindicated  our  liberty',  our  vidtory  at  once  againft  two  the  moft  prevailing  ufur- 
pers  over  mankind,  fuperftition  and  tyranny,  unpraifed  or  uncelebrated  in  a  written  mo¬ 
nument,  likely  to  outlive  detradlion,  as  it  hath  hitherto  convinced  or  filenced  not  a  few 
of  our  detradlors,  efpecially  in  parts  abroad.  After  our  liberty  and  religion  thus  prof- 
peroufly  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  pofifefied,  except  in  thofe  unhappy  in¬ 
terruptions,  which  God  hath  removed  •,  now  that  nothing  remains,  but  in  all  reafon  the 
certain  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  and  immediate  fettlement  for  ever  in  a  firm  and  free  common¬ 
wealth,  for  this  extolled  and  magnified  nation,  regardlefs  both  of  honour  won,  or  deli¬ 
verances  vouchfafed  from  Heaven,  to  fall  back,  or  rather  to  creep  back  fo  poorly,  as  it 
feems  the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and  detefted  thraldom  of  kingffiip,  to 
be  ourfelves  the  flanderers  of  our  own  juft  and  religious  deeds,  though  done  by  feme  to 
covetous  and  ambitious  ends,  yet  not  therefore  to  be  ftained  with  their  infamy,  or  they 
to  afperfe  the  integrity  of  others  ;  and  yet  thefe  now  by  revolting  from  the  confcience  of 
deeds  well  done,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  to  throw  away  and  forfake,  or  rather  to  be¬ 
tray  a  juft  and  noble  caufe  for  the  mixture  of  bad  men  who  have  ill-managed  and  abu- 
fed  it,  (which  had  our  fathers  done  heretofore,  and  on  the  fame  pretence  deferted  true 
religion,  what  had  long  ere  this  become  of  our  gofpel,  and  all  proteftant  reformation 
fo  much  intermix t  with  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  home  reformers  r)  and  by  thus  re¬ 
lap  fin  g. 
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lapfing,  to  verify  all  the  bitter  predi&ions  of  our  triumphing  enemies,  who  will  now 
think  they  wifely  difcerned  and  juftly  cenfured  both  us  and  all  our  adlions  as  rafb,  re¬ 
bellious,  hypocritical  and  impious  ;  not  only  argues  a  ftrange  degenerate  contagion  Yud- 
denly  fpread  among  us,  fitted  and  prepared  for  new  flavery,  but  will  render  us  a  fcorn 
and  derifion  to  all  our  neighbours.  And  what  will  they  at  beft  fay  of  us,  and  of  the 
whole  Englifh  name,  but  fcoffingly,  as  of  that  foolifh  builder  mentioned  by  our  Saviour, 
who  began  to  build  a  tower,  and  was  not  able  to  finifh  it  ?  Where  is  this  goodly  tower 
ot  a  commonwealth,  which  the  Englifh  boafted  they  would  build  to  overfhadow  kings, 
and  be  another  Rome  in  the  weft  ?  The  foundation  indeed  they  laid  gallantly,  but  fell 
into  a  worie  confufion,  not  of  tongues,  but  of  fa&ions,  than  thofe  at  the  tower  of  Babel  ; 
and  have  left  no  memorial  of  their  work  behind  them  remaining,  but  in  the  common 
laughter  of  Europe  !  Which  muft  needs  redound  the  more  to  our  lhame,  if  we  but 
look  on  our  neighbours  the  United  Provinces,  to  us  inferior  in  all  outward  advantages  ; 
who  notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  greater  difficulties,  courageoufiy,  wifely,  conftantly 
went  through  with  the  fame  work,  and  are  fettled  in  all  the  happy  enjoyments  of  a  po¬ 
tent  and  flourifhing  republic  to  this  day. 

Befides  this,  if  we  return  to  kingfhip,  and  foon  repent,  (as  undoubtedly  we  fhall,  when 
we  begin  to  find  the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by  little  and  little  upon  our  confci- 
ences,  which  muft  neceflarily  proceed  from  king  and  bifhop  united  infeparably  in  one 
intereft,)  we  may  be  forced  perhaps  to  fight  over  again  all  that  we  have  fought,  andfpend 
over  again  all  that  we  have  fpent,  but  are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now 
advanced  to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  to  have  it  in  poffeffion  as  we  now  have 
it,  never  to  be  vouchfafed  hereafter  the  like  mercies  and  fignal  affiftances  from  heaven 
in  our  caufe,  if  by  our  ingrateful  backfliding  we  make  thefe  fruidefs  ;  flying  now  to 
regal  conceffions  fiom  his  divine  condefcenfions,  and  gracious  anfwers  to  our  once  im¬ 
portuning  prayers  againft  the  tyranny  which  we  then  groaned  under  ;  makino-  vain  and 
viler  than  dirt,  the  blood  of  fo  many  thoufand  faithful  and  valiant  Engliihmen,  who 
left  us  in  this  liberty,  bought  with  their  lives ;  lofing  by  a  ftrange  after-game  of’folly, 
all  the  battles  we  have  won,  together  with  all  Scotland  as  to  our  conquelt,  hereby  loft, 
which  never  any  of  our  kings  could  conquer,  all  the  treafure  we  have  fpent,  not  that 
corruptible  treafure  only,  but  that  far  more  precious  of  all  our  late  miraculous  delive¬ 
rances  ;  treading  back  again  with  loft  labour,  all  our  happy  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  re¬ 
formation,  and  moft  pitifully  depriving  ourfelves  the  inftant  fruition  of  that  free  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  have  fo  dearly  purchafed,  a  free  commonwealth,  not  only  held  by  wifeft 
men  in  all  ages  the  nobleft,  the  manlieft,  the  equalleft,  the  jufteft  government,  the 
moft  agreeable  to  _  all  due  liberty  and  proportioned  equality,  both  human,  civil,  and 
cnnftian,  moft  cherifhing  to  virtue  and  true  religion,  but  alfo  (I  may  fay  it  with  areat- 
eft  probability)  plainly  commended,  or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  to  all 
chnftians,  not  without  remarkable  difallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gentilifm  upon  kino-- 
ftup.  God  in  much  difpleafure  gave  a  king  to  the  lfraelites,  and  imputed  it  a  fin  to 
them  that  they  fought  one  :  But  Chrift  apparently  forbids  his  difciples  to  admit  of  any 
mch  heathen lfh  government;  “  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,”  faith  he,  “  exercife  lordfhip 
over  them-,”  and  they  that  “  exercife  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefadors :  but  ye 
inall  not  be  fo ;  but  he  that  is  greateft  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger;  and  he 
that  is  chief,  as  he  that  ferveth.”  The  occafion  of  thefe  his  words  was  the  ambitious 
delire  of  Zebedee  s  two  fons,  to  be  exalted  above  their  brethren  in  his  kingdom,  which 
they  thought  was  to  be  e’er  long  upon  earth.  That  he  fpeaks  of  civil  government,  is  ma- 
nneit  by  the  former  part  of  the  comparifon,  which  infers  the  other  part  to  be  always  in 
tbe  lame  kind.  And  what  government  comes  nearer  to  this  precept  of  Chrift,  than  a 
free  commonwealth  ;  wherein  they  who  are  greateft,  are  perpetual  fervants  and  ’drudges 
to  the  public  at  their  own  coft  and  charges,  neglecft  their  own  affairs,  yet  are  not  elec¬ 
ted  above  their  brethren  ;  live  foberly  in  their  families,  walk  the  ftreet  as  other  men, 
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may  be  fpoken  to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly,  without  adoration  ?  Whereas  a  king  mud 
be  adored  like  a  demigod,  with  a  diffolute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vaft  ex- 
p:nce  and  luxury,  mafks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  our  prime  gentry  both  male 
and  female  •,  not  in  their  paftimes  only,  but  in  earned,  by  the  loofe  employments  of 
court-fervice,  which  will  be  then  thought  honourable.  There  will  be  a  queen  of  no 
lefs  charge  ;  in  moft  likelihood  outlandifh  and  a  papid,  befides  a  queen-mother  fuch  al¬ 
ready  ■,  together  witli  both  their  courts  and  numerous  train  :  then  a  royal  iffue,  and  e’er 
long  feverally  their  fumptuous  courts  •,  to  the  multiplying  of  a  fervile  crew,  not  of  fer- 
vants  only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentry,  bred  up  then  to  the  hopes  not  of  public,  but 
of  court-offices,  to  be  dewards,  chamberlains,  ufhers,  grooms,  even  of  the  clofe-ftool ; 
and  the  lower  their  minds  debafed  with  court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  refor¬ 
mation,  the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  profufenefs.  We  may  well  remember  this 
not  long  fi nee  at  home  ;  nor  need  but  look  at  prefent  into  the  French  court,  where  entice¬ 
ments  and  preferments  daily  draw  away  and  pervert  the  protedant  nobility.  As  to  the 
burden  of  expence,  to  our  cod  we  fhall  foon  know  it ;  for  any  good  to  us  deferving  to 
be  termed  no  better  than  the  vad  and  lavifh  price  of  our  fubjedtion,  and  their  debauchery, 
which  we  are  now  fo  greedily  cheapening,  and  would  fo  fain  be  paying  mod  inconfide- 
rately  to  a  fingle  perfon  ;  who  for  any  thing  wherein  the  public  really  needs  him,  will 
have  little  elfe  to  do,  but  to  bedow  the  eating  and  drinking  of  excefilve  dainties,  to  fet 
a  pompous  face  upon  the  fuperficial  adfings  of  date,  to  pageant  himfelf  up  and  down  in 
progrels  among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abjedt  people,  on  either  fide 
deifying  and  adoring  him  for  nothing  done  that  can  deferve  it.  For  what  can  he  more  than 
another  man  ?  who  even  in  the  expreffion  of  a  late  court-poet,  fits  only  like  a  great 
cypher  fet  to  no  purpofe  before  a  long  row  of  other  fignificant  figures.  Nay,  it  is  well 
and  happy  for  the  people  if  their  king  be  but  a  cypher,  being  oft-times  a  mifehief,  a 
ped,  a  l'courge  of  the  nation,  and  which  is  worfe,  not  to  be  removed,  not  to  be  con- 
trouled,  much  lefs  accufed  or  brought  to  puniffiment,  without  the  danger  of  a  common 
ruin,  without  the  draking  and  almod  fubverfion  ol  the  whole  land  :  whereas  in  a  free 
commonwealth,  any  governor  or  chief  counfellor  offending,  may  be  removed  and  pu- 
niffied,  without  the  lead  commotion.  Certainly  then  that  people  mild  needs  be  mad, 
'or  drangely  infatuated,  that  build  the  chief  hope  of  their  common  happinefs  or  fafety 
on  a  fingle  perfon ;  who  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can  do  no  more  than  another  man ; 
if  to  be  bad,  hath  in  his  hands  to  do  more  evil  without  check,  than  millions  of  other 
men.  The  happinefs  of  a  nation  mud  needs  be  firmed  and  certained  in  full  and  free 
council  of  their  own  eledting,  where  no  fingle  perfon,  but  reafon  only  fways.  And 
what  madnefs  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly  their  own  affairs  themfelves, 
duggifhly  and  weakly  to  devolve  all  on  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and  more  like  boys  under  age 
than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his  patronage  and  difpofal,  who  neither  can  perform  what 
he  undertakes,  and  yet  for  undertaking  it,  though  royally  paid,  will  not  be  their  fer- 
vant,  but  their  lord  ?  How  unmanly  mud  it  needs  be,  to  count  fuch  a  one  the  breath 
of  cur  nodrils,  to  hang  all  our  felicity  on  him,  all  our  fafety,  our  well-being,  for  which 
if  we  were  ought  elfe  but  duggards  or  babies,  we  need  depend  on  none  but  God  and  our 
own  counfels,  our  own  adlive  virtue  and  indudry  ?  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  fluggard,” 
faith  Solomon  •,  “  confider  her  ways,  and  be  wife  which  having  no  prince,  ruler,  or  lord, 
provides  her  meat  in  the  dimmer,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harved  which  evi¬ 
dently  (hews,  us,  that  they  who  think  the  nation  undone  without  a  king,  though  they 
look  grave  or  haughty,  "have  not  fo  much  true  fpirit  and  underdanding  in  them  as  a  pif- 
rnire  :  neither  are  thefe  diligent  creatures  hence  concluded  to  live  in  lawlefs  anarchy,  or 
that  commended,  but  are  fet  the  examples  to  imprudent  and  ungoverned  men,  of  a -fru¬ 
gal  and  fclf-governing  democraty  or  commonwealth  ;  fafer  and  more  thriving  in  the 
joint  providence  and  counfel  of  many  indudrious  equals,  than  under  the  fingle  domina¬ 
tion  of  one  imperious  lord.  It  may  be  well  wondered  that  any  nation  filling  themfelves 
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free,  can  fuffer  any  man  to  pretend  hereditary  right  over  them  as  their  lord  ;  whcnas  by 
acknowledging  that  right,  they  conclude  themfelves  his  fervants  and  his  vafials,  and  fo 
renounce  their  own  freedom.  Which  how  a  people  and  their  leaders  efpecially  can  do, 
who  have  fought  fo  glorioufly  for  liberty  •,  how  they  can  change  their  noble  words  and 
aftions,  heretofore  fo  becoming  the  majefty  of  a  free  people,  into  the  bafe  neceffity 
of  court-flatteries  and  proftrations,  is  not  only  ftrange  and  admirable,  but  lamentable  to 
think  on.  That  a  nation  fhould  be  fo  valorous  and  courageous  to  win  their  liberty  in 
the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  fhould  be  fo  heartlefs  and  unwife  in  their  coun- 
fels,  as  not  to  know  how  to  ufe  it,  value  it,  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with  themfelves  ; 
but  after  ten  or  twelve  years  profperous  war  and  conteftation  with  tyranny,  bafely  and 
befottedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they  have  broken,  and  proflrate 
all  the  fruits  of  their  vidlory  for  naught  at  the  feet  of  the  vanquifhed,  befides  our  lofs 
of  glory,  and  fuch  an  example  as  kings  or  tyrants  never  yet  had  the  like  to  boaft  of, 
will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  befal  us,  that  never  yet  befel  any  nation  poflefled  of  their  li¬ 
berty  ;  worthy  indeed  themfelves,  whatfoever  they  be,  to  be  for  ever  flaves,  but  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  confents  not  with  them,  as  I  perfuade  me  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  far  worthier  than  by  their  means  to  be  brought  into  the  fame  bondage.  Confider- 
ing  thefe  things  fo  plain,  fo  rational,  I  cannot  but  yet  further  admire  on  the  other  fide, 
how  any  man  who  hath  the  true  principles  of  juftice  and  religion  in  him,  can  prefume 
or  take  upon  him  to  be  a  king  and  lord  over  his  brethren,  whom  he  cannot  but 
know  whether  as  men  or  chriftians,  to  be  for  the  moft  part  every  way  equal  or  fuperior 
to  himfelf :  how  he  can  difplay  with  fuch  vanity  and  oftentation  his  regal  fplendor,  fo 
fupereminently  above  other  mortal  men ;  or  being  a  chriftian,  can  affume  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  honour  and  worfhip  to  himfelf,  while  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  our  common  king 
and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  world,  and  fuch  Gentilifh  imitation  forbid  in  exprcfs  words  by 
himfelf  to  all  his  difciples.  All  protefbants  hold  that  Chrift  in  his  church  hath  left  no 
vicegerent  of  his  power  ;  but  himfelf  without  deputy,  is  the  only  head  thereof,  govern¬ 
ing  it  from  heaven  :  how  then  can  any  chriftian  man  derive  his  kingfhip  from  Chrift, 
but  with  worfe  ufurpation  than  the  pope  his  headlhip  over  the  church,  fince  Chrift  not 
only  hath  not  left  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  command  for  any  fuch  vicegerence  from  him  in 
the  ftate,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the  church,  but  hath  exprefly  declared,  that 
fuch  regal  dominion  is  from  the  Gentiles,  not  from  him,  and  hath  ftribtly  charged  us 
not  to  imitate  them  therein  ? 

I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing  men  will  eafily  agree  with  me,  that  a  free 
commonwealth  without  Angle  perfon,  or  houfe  of  lords,  is  by  far  the  belt  government 
if  it  can  be  had  ;  but  we  have  all  this  while,  fay  they,  been  expedting  it,  and  cannot 
yet  attain  it.  ’Tis  true  indeed,  when  monarchy  was  diflolved,  the  form  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  fhould  have  forthwith  been  framed,  and  the  practice  thereof  immediately  begun  •, 
that  the  people  might  have  foon  been  fatisfied  and  delighted  with  the  decent  order,  eafe, 
and  benefit  thereof :  we  had  been  then  by  this  time  firmly  rooted  paft  fear  of  commo¬ 
tions  or  mutations,  and  now  flourifhing :  this  care  of  timely  fettling  a  new  government 
inftead  of  the  old,  too  much  negledfed,  hath  been  our  mifchief.  Yet  the  caufe  thereof 
may  be  afcribed  with  moft  reafon  to  the  frequent  difturbances,  interruptions,  and  diflo- 
lutions  which  the  parliament  hath  had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  difaffedled  people, 
partly  from  fome  ambitious  leaders  in  the  army  •,  much  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  mind 
and  approbation  of  the  army  itfelf  and  their  other  commanders,  once  undeceived,  or  in 
their  own  power.  Now  is  the  opportunity,  now  the  very  feafon  wherein  we  may  obtain 
'  a  free  commonwealth,  and  eftablifh  it  for  ever  in  the  land,  without  difficulty  or  much 
delay.  "Writs  are  fent  out  for  eledtions,  and  which  is  worth  obferving  ;  in  the  name,  not 
of  any  king,  but  of  the  keepers  of  our  liberty,  to  fummon  a  free  parliament ;  which 
then  only  will  indeed  be  free,  and  deferve  the  true  honour  of  that  iupreme  title,  if  they 
preferve  us  a  free  people.  Which  never  parliament  was  more  free  to  do  ,  being  now  cal- 
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led,  not  as  heretofore,  by  tire  fummons  of  a  king,  but  by  the  voice  of  liberty  :  and  if' 
the  people,  laying  afide  prejudice  and  impatience,  will  ferioufly  and  calmly  now  confider 
their  own  good,  both  religious  and  civil,  their  own  liberty  and  the  only  means  thereof, 
as  fhall  be  here  laid  down  before  them,  and  will  eledt  their  knights  and  burgeffes  able 
men,  and  according  to  the  juft  and  neceffary  qualifications  (which,  for  aught  I  hear,  remain 
yet  in  force  unrepealed,  as  they  were  formerly  decreed  in  parliament)  men  not  addi&ed 
to  a  fingle  perfon  or  houfe  of  lords,  the  work  is  done  •,  at  leaft  the  foundation  firmly 
laid  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  good  part  alfo  ereifted  of  the  main  ftrudlure.  For  the 
ground  and  bafis  of  every  juft  and  free  government  (fince  men  have  fmarted  fo  oft  for 
committing  all  to  one  perfon)  is  a  general  council  of  ableft  men,  chofen  by  the  people 
to  confult  of  public  affairs  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good.  In  this  grand 
council  muff  the  fovereignty,  not  transferred,  but  delegated  only,  and  as  it  were  depo- 
iited,  refine  •,  with  this  caution  they  mull  have  the  forces  by  fea  and  land  committed  to 
them  for  prefervation  of  the  common  peace  and  liberty  ;  mull  raife  and  manage  the- 
public  revenue,  at  leaft  with  fome  infpectors  deputed  for  fatisfadtion  of  the  people,  how 
it  is  employed  ;  mult  make  or  propofe,  as  more  exprefly  fhall  be  faid  anon,  civil  laws, 
treat  of  commerce,  peace,  or  war  with  foreign  nations,  and  for  the  carrying  on  fome 
particular  affairs  with  more  fecrecy  and  expedition,  muff  eledt,  as  they  have  already  out 
of  their  own  number  and  others,  a  council  of  ftate. 

And  although  it  may  feem  ftrange  at  firfl  hearing,  by  reafon  that  mens  minds  are  pre- 
poffeffed  with  the  notion  of  fucceffive  parliaments,  I  affirm  that  the  grand  or  general 
council  being  well  chofen,  fhould  be  perpetual :  for  fo  their  bufinefs  is  or  may  be,  and 
oft-times  urgent  ;  the  opportunity  of  affairs  gained  or  loft  in  a  moment.  The  day  of 
council. cannot  be  fet  as  the  day  of  a  feftival ;  but  muft  be  ready  always  to  prevent  or 
anfwer  all  occafions.  By  this  continuance  they  will  become  every  way  fkilfulleft,  beft 
provided  of  intelligence  from  abroad,  beft  acquainted  with  the  people  at  home,  and  the 
people  with  them.  The  ffiip  of  the  commonwealth  is  always  under  fail ;  they  fit  at  the^ 
ftern,  and  if  they  fleer  well,  what  need  is  there  to  change  them,  it  being  rather  dange¬ 
rous  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  grand  council  is  both  foundation  and  main  pillar  of  the 
whole  ftate;  and  to  move  pillars  and  foundations,  not  faulty,  cannot  be  fafe  for  the- 
building.  I  fee  not  therefore,  how  we  can  be  advantaged  by  fucceffive  and  tranfitory  par¬ 
liaments  ;  but  that  they  are  much  likelier  continually  to  unfettle  rather  than  to  fettle  a- 
free  government,  to  breed  commotions,  changes,  novelties  and  uncertainties,  to  bring, 
negledt  upon  prefent  affairs  and  opportunities,  while  all  minds  are  in  fufpenfe  with  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  new  affembly,  and  the  affembly  for  a  good  fpace  taken  up  with  the  new  fet-- 
ling  of  itfelf.  After  which,  if  they  find  no  great  work  to  do,  they  will  make  it,  by- 
altering  or  repealing  former  aits,  or  making  and  multiplying  new  ;  that  they  may  feem 
to  fee  what ’their  predeceffors  fa  w  not,  and  not  to  have  affembled  for  nothing:  till  all 
law  be  loft  in  the  multitude  of  claffiing  ftatutes.  But  if  the  ambition  of  fuch  as  think 
themlelves  injured  that  they  alfo  partake  not  of  the  government,  and  are  impatient  till 
they  be  chofen,  cannot  brook  the  perpetuity  of  others  chofen  before  them  ;  or  if  it  be 
feared  that  long  continuance  of  power  may  corrupt  fincereft  men,  the  known  expedient 
is,  and  by  fome  lately  propounded,  that  annually  (or  if  the  fpace  be  longer,  fo  much 
perhaps  the  better)  the  third  part  of  fenators  may  go  out  according  to  the  precedence  of 
their  election,  and  the  like  number  be  chofen  in  their  places,  to  prevent  their  fettling  of 
too  abfolute  a  power,  if  it  ffiould  be  perpetual:  and  this  they  call  “  partial  Rotation.3’ 
But  I  could  with  that  this  wheel  or  partial  wheel  in  ftate,  if  it  be  poffible,  might  be 
avoided,  as  having  too  much  affinity  with  the  wheel  of  fortune.  For  it  appears  not  how 
this  can  be  done,  without  danger  and  mifchance  of  putting  out  a  great  number  of  the 
beft  and  ableft :  In  whofe  fcead  new  elections  may  bring  in  as  many  raw,  unexperienced 
and  otherwife  affefted,  to  the  weakning  and  much  altering  for  the  worfe  of  public  trans¬ 
actions.  Neither  do  I  think  a  perpetual  fenate,  efpecially  chofen  or  entrufted  by  the 

people3 
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people,  much  in  this  land  to  be  feared,  where  the  well-affe£led  either  in  a  (handing  army, 
or  in  a  fettled  militia,  have  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  Safeft  therefore  to  me  it 
feems,  and  of  lead  hazard  or  interruption  to  affairs,  that  none  of  the  grand  council  be 
moved,  unlefs  by  death  or  juft  conviblion  of  fome  crime  :  for  what  can  be  expedled  firm 
or  ftedfaft  from  a  floating  foundation  ?  however,  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient, 
any  temperament  that  can  be  found  in  things  of  this  nature  fo  difputable  on  either  fide. 
Yet  left  this  which  I  affirm,  be  thought  my  Angle  opinion,  I  fhall  add  fufficient  tefti- 
mony.  Kingffiip  itfelf  is  therefore  counted  the  more  fafe  and  durable,  becaufe  the  king, 
and  for  the  moft  part  his  council,  is  not  changed  during  life:  but  a  commonwealth  is 
held  immortal,  and  therein  firmed:,  fafeft  and  moft  above  fortune  :  for  the  death  of  a 
king  caufeth  oft-times  many  dangerous  alterations ;  but  the  death  now  and  then  of  a 
ferrator  is  not  felt,  the  main  body  of  them  ftill  continuing  permanent  in  greateft  and  no- 
bleft  commonwealths,  and  as  it  were  eternal.  Therefore  among  the  Jews,  the  fupreme 
council  of  feventy,  called  the  Sanhedrim,  founded  by  Mofes,  in  Athens  that  of  Areo¬ 
pagus,  in  Sparta  that  of  the  ancients,  in  Rome  the  fenate,  confifted  of  members  chofen 
for  term  of  life ;  and  by  that  means  remained  as  it  were  ftill  the  fame  to  generations. 
In  Venice  they  change  indeed  offer  than  every  year  fome  particular  council  of  ftate,  as 
that  of  fix,  or  fuch  other  :  but  the  true  fenate,  which  upholds  and  fuftains  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  the  whole  ariftocracy  immoveable.  So  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
ftates  general,  which  are  indeed  but  a  council  of  ftate  deputed  by  the  whole  union,  are 
not  ufually  the  fame  perfons  for  above  three  or  fix  years  ;  but  the  ftates  of  every  city  in 
whom  the  fovereignty  hath  been  placed  time  out  of  mind,  are  a  (landing  fenate,  with¬ 
out  fucceffion,  and  accounted  chiefly  in  that  regard  the  main  prop  of  their  liberty.  And 
why  they  (hould  be  fo  in  every  well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of  policy, 
give  thefe  reafons ;  “  That  to  make  the  fenate  fucceffive,  not  only  impairs  the  dignity 
and  luftre  of  the  fenate,  but.  weakens  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  brings  it  into  ma- 
nifeft  danger ;  while  by  this  means  the  fecrets  of  ftate  are  frequently  divulged,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  greateft  confequence  committed  to  inexpert  and  novice  counfellors,  utterly  to 
feek  in  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  paft.”  I  know  not  therefore  what 
Ihould  be  peculiar  in  England  to  make  fucceffive  parliaments  thought  fafeft,  or  conve¬ 
nient  here  more  than  in  other  nations,  unlefs  it  be  the  ficklenefs  which  is  attributed  to 
us  as  we  are  iflanders :  but  good  education  and  acquifite  wifdom  ought  to  correct  the 
fluxible  fault,  if  any  fuch  be,  of  our  watry  fituation.  It  will  be  objected,  that  in  thole 
places  where  they  had  perpetual  fenates,  they  had  alfo  popular  remedies  againft  their 
growing  too  imperious  :  as  in  Athens,  befides  Areopagus,  another  fenate  of  four  or  five 
hundred ;  in  Sparta,  the  Ephori  in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  But  the  event 
tells  us,  that  thefe  remedies  either  little  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  fuch  a 
licentious  and  unbridled  democraty,  as  in  fine  ruined  themfelves  with  their  own  exceffive 
power.  So  that  the  main  reafon  urged  why  popular  affemblies  are  to  be  traded  with  the 
people’s  liberty,  rather  than  a  fenate  of  principal  men,  becaufe  great  men  will  be  ftill 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  power,  but  the  common  fort  will  be  contented  to  maintain 
their  own  liberty,  is  by  experience  found  falfe  ;  none  being  more  immoderate  and  ambi¬ 
tious  to  amplify  their  power,  than  fuch  popularities,  which  were  feen  in  the  people  of 
Rome  ;  who  at  firft  contented  to  have  their  tribunes,  at  length  contended  with  the  fe¬ 
nate  that  one  conful,  then  both,  foon  after,  that  the  cenfors  and  prsetors  alfo  (hould  be 
created  Plebeian,  and  the  whole  empire  put  into  their  hands •,  adoring  laftly  thofe,  who 
moft  were  adverfe  to  the  fenate,  till  Marius  by  fulfilling  their  inordinate  defires,  quite 
loft  them  all  the  power  for  which  they  had  fo  long  been  driving,  and  left  them  under  the 
tyranny  of  Sylla :  the  balance  therefore  muft  be  exablly  fo  fet,  as  to  preferve  and  keep 
up  due  authority  on  either  fide,  as  well  in  the  fenate  as  in  the  people.  And  this  annual 
-rotation  of  a  fenate  to  confift  of  three  hundred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires  alfo 
another  popular  affembly  upward  of  a.thoufand,  with  an  anfwerable  rotation.  Which, 
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hefides  that  it  will  be  liable  to  all  thole  inconveniencies  found  in  the  forefaid  remedies, 
cannot  but  be  troublefome  and  chargeable,  both  in  their  motion  and  their  fefiion,  to  the 
whole  land,  unweildy  with  their  own  bulk,  unable  in  fo  great  a  number  to  mature  their 
confultations  as  they  ought,  if  any  be  allotted  them,  and  that  they  meet  not  from  fo 
many  parts  remote  to  fit  a  whole  year  lieger  in  one  place,  only  now  and  then  to  hold 
up  a  foreft  of  fingers,  or  to  convey  each  man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box,  without 
reafon  fhewn  or  common  deliberation  ;  incontinent  of  fecrets,  if  any  be  imparted  to  them  ; 
emulous  and  always  jarring  with  the  other  fenate.  The  much  better  way  doubtlefs  will 
be,  in  this  wavering  condition  of  our  affairs,  to  defer  the  changing  or  circumfcribing  of 
our  fenate,  more  than  may  be  done  with  eafe,  till  the  commonwealth  be  throughly  fet¬ 
tled  in  peace  and  fafety,  and  they  themfelves  give  us  the  occafion.  Military  men  hold  it 
dangerous  to  change  the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  an  enemy  :  neither  did  the  people  of 
Rome  bandy  with  their  fenate  while  any  of  the  Tarquins  lived,  the  enemies  of  their 
liberty,  nor  fought  by  creating  tribunes  to  defend  themfelves  againfl  the  fear  of  their  pa¬ 
tricians,  till  fixteen  years  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings,  and  in  full  fecurity  of  their 
ftate,  they  had  or  thought  they  had  juft  caufe  given  them  by  the  fenate.  Another  way- 
will  be,  to  well  qualify  and  refine  elections :  not  committing  all  to  the  noife  and  fhouting 
of  a  rude  multitude,  but  permitting  only  thofe  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified,  to 
nominate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  number  others  of  a  better  breeding,  to 
chufe  a  lefs  number  more  judicioufly,  till  after  a  third  or  fourth  fifting  and  refining  of 
exadteft  choice,  they  only  be  left  chofen  who  are  the  due  number,  and  feem  by  moil 
voices  the  worthieft.  To  make  the  people  fitteft  to  chufe,  and  the  chofen  fitted:  to  go¬ 
vern,  will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith  not 
without  virtue,  temperance,  modefty,  fobriety,  parfimony,  juftice ;  not  to  admire 
wealth  or  honour  ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition  ;  to  place  every  one  his  private  wel¬ 
fare  and  happinefs  in  the  public  peace,  liberty  and  fafety.  They  fhall  not  then  need  to 
be  much  miftruftful  of  their  chofen  patriots  in  the  grand  council  5  who  will  be  then 
rightly  called  the  true  keepers  of  our  liberty,  though  the  molt  of  their  bufinefs  will  be 
in  foreign  affairs.  But  to  prevent  all  miftruft,  the  people  then  will  have  their  feveral 
ordinary  affemblies  (which  will  henceforth  quite  annihilate  the  odious  power  and  name 
of  committees)  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  county,  without  the  trouble,  charge,  or  time 
loft  of  fummoning  and  affembling  from  far  in  fo  great  a  number,  and  fo  long  refiding 
from  their  own  houfes,  or  removing  of  their  families,  to  do  as  much  at  home  in  their 
feveral  fhires,  entire  or  fubdivided,  toward  the  fecuring  of  their  liberty,  as  a  numerous 
affembly  of  them  all  formed  and  convened  on  purpofe  with  the  warieft  Rotation. 
Whereof  I  fhall  fpeak  more  ere  the  end  of  this  difcourfe  :  for  it  may  be  referred  to 
time,  fo  we  be  ftill  going  on  by  degrees  to  perfedlion.  The  people  well  weighing  and 
performing  thefe  things,  1  fuppofe  would  have  no  caufe  to  fear,  though  the  Parliament 
aboiilhing  that  name  as  originally  fignifying  but  the  Parly  of  our  lords  and  commons 
with  the  Norman  king  when  he  pleafed  to  call  them,  fhould  with  certain  limitations  of 
their  power,  fit  perpetual,  if  their  ends  be  faithful  and  for  a  free  commonwealth,  under 
the  name  of  a  grand  or  general  council.  Till  this  be  done,  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
our  ftate  will  be  ever  certainly  and  throughly  fettled  ;  never  likely  till  then  to  fee  an 
end  of  our  troubles  and  continual  changes,  or  at  lead:  never  the  true  fettlement  and  afiu- 
rance  of  our  liberty.  The  grand  council  being  thus  firmly  conftituted  to  perpetuity,  aad 
ftill,  upon  the  death  or  default  of  any  member,  fupplied  and  kept  in  full  number,  there 
can  be  no  caufe  aliedged  why  peace,  juftice,  plentiful  trade,  and  all  profperity  fhould 
not  thereupon  enfue  throughout  the  whole  land  ;  with  as  much  affurance  as  can  be  of 
human  things,  that  they  fhall  fo  continue  (if  God  favour  us,  and  our  wilful  fins  provoke 
him  not)  even  to  the  coming  of  our  true  and  rightful,  and  only  to  be  expedled  king, 
only  worthy  as  he  is  our  only  Saviour,  the  Meftiah,  the  Chrift,  the  only  heir  of  his  eter¬ 
nal  father,  the  only  by  him  anointed  and  ordained  fince  the  work  of  our  redemption 
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finifhed,  univerfal  Lord  of  all  mankind.  The  way  propounded  is  plain,  eafy  and  open 
before  us ;  without  intricacies,  without  the  introducement  of  new  or  abfolute  forms 
or  terms,  or  exotic  models ;  ideas  that  would  effedt  nothing ;  but  with  a  number  of 
new  injunctions  to  manacle  the  native  liberty  of  mankind  ;  turning  all  virtue  into  pre- 
fcription,  fervitude,  and  neceffity,  to  the  great  impairing  and  fruftrating  of  chriftian 
liberty.  I  fay  again,  this  way  lies  free  and  fmooth  before  us ;  is  not  tangled  with  in¬ 
conveniences  j  invents  no  new  incumbrances  *,  requires  no  perilous,  no  injurious  altera¬ 
tion  or  circumfcription  of  mens  lands  and  properties  5  fecure,  that  in  this  commonwealth, 
temporal  and  fpiritual  lords  removed,  no  man  or  number  of  men  can  attain  to  fuch 
wealth  or  vaft  pofifeffion,  as  will  need  the  hedge  of  an  agrarian  law  (never  fuccefsful,  but 
the  caufe  rather  of  fedition,  fave  only  where  it  began  feafonably  with  firft  pofieffion)  to 
confine  them  from  endangering  our  public  liberty.  To  conclude,  it  can  have  no  confi- 
derable  objection  made  againft  it,  that  it  is  not  practicable  •,  left  it  be  faid  hereafter, 
that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for  want  of  a  ready  way  or  diftinCt  form  propofed  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  And  this  facility  we  fhall  have  above  our  next  neighbouring  common¬ 
wealth  (if  we-can  keep  us  from  the  fond  conceit  of  fomething  like  a  duke  of  Venice, 
put  lately  into  many  mens  heads  by  fome  one  or  other  futtly  driving  on  under  that  notion 
his  own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown)  that  our  liberty  fhall  not  be  hampered  or 
hovered  over  by  any  engagement  to  fuch  a  potent  family  as  the  houfe  of  Naffau,  of 
whom  to  Hand  in  perpetual  doubt  and  fufpicion,  but  we  fhall  live  the  cleareft  and  abfo- 
Juteft  free  nation  in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which  the  inconfiderate  multitude  are  now  fo 
mad  upon,  mark  how  far  fhort  we  are  like  to  come  of  all  thofe  happineffes,  which  in  a 
free  ftate  we  fhall  immediately  be  poffeffed  of.  Firft,  the  grand  council,  which  as  1 
fhewed  before,  Ihould  fit  perpetually  (unlefs  their  lcifure  give  them  now  and  then  fome 
intermiflions  or  vacations,  eafily  manageable  by  the  council  of  ftate  left  fitting)  fhall  be 
called  by  the  king’s  good  will  and  utmoft  endeavour,  as  feldom  as  may  be.  For  it  is 

only  the  king’s  right,  he  will  fay,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  this  he  will  do  moft  com¬ 

monly  about  his  own  affairs  rather  than  the  kingdom’s,  as  will  appear  plainly  fo  foon 
as  they  are  called.  For  what  will  their  bufinefs  then  be,  and  the  chief  expence  of  their 
time,  but  an  endlefs  tugging  between  petition  of  right  and  royal  prerogative,  efpecially 
about  the  negative  voice,  militia,  or  fubfidies,  demanded  and  oft-times  extorted  without 
reafonable  caufe  appearing  to  the  commons,  who  are  the  only  true  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  and  their  liberty,  but  will  be  then  mingled  with  a  court-fadtion  ;  befides  which, 
within  their  own  walls,  the  fincere  part  of  them  who  ftand  faithful  to  the  people,  will 
again  have  to  deal  with  two  troublefome  counter-working  adverfaries  from  without, 
meer  creatures  of  the  king,  fpiritual,  and  the  greater  part,  as  is  likelieft,  of  temporal 
lords,  nothing  concerned  with  the  people’s  liberty.  If  thefe  prevail  not  in  what  they 

pleafe,  though  never  fo  much  againft  the  people’s  intereft,  the  parliament  fhall  be  foon 

diffolved,  or  fit  and  do  nothing ;  not  fuffered  to  remedy  the  leaft  grievance,  or  enadt 
aught  advantageous  to  the  people.  Next,  the  council  of  ftate  fhall  not  be  chofen  by  the 
parliament,  but  by  the  king,  ftill  his  own  creatures,  courtiers  and  favourites  ;  who  will 
be  fure  in  all  their  counfels  to  fet  their  mafter’s  grandeur  and  abfolute  power,  in  what 
they  are  able,  far  above  the  people’s  liberty.  I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  fuch  a 
king,  who  may  regard  the  common  good  before  his  own,  may  have  no  vicious  favourite, 
may  hearken  only  to  the  wifeft  and  incorrupteft  of  his  parliament  :  but  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  monarchy  not  eledtive  ;  and  it  behoves  not  a  wife  nation  to  commit  the  fum 
of  their  well-being,  the  whole  ftate  of  their  fafety  to  fortune.  What  need  they  ;  and  how 
abfurd  would  it  be,  whenas  they  themfelves  to  whom  his  chief  virtue  will  be  but  to  hearken, 
may  with  much  better  management  and  difpatch,  with  much  more  commendation  of  their 
own  worth  and  magnanimity,  govern  without  a  mafter  ?  Can  the  folly  be  parallelled,  to 
adore  and  be  the  flaves  of  a  fingle  perfon,  for  doing  that  which  it  is  ten  thoufa.id  to  one  whe- 
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ther  he  can  or  will  do,  and  we  without  him  might  do  more  eaffly,  more  effectually,  more 
laudably,  our  feives  ?  Shall  we  never  grow  old  enough  to  be  wife,  to  make  feafonable  ufe  of 
graved:  authorities,  experiences,  examples?  Is  it  fuch  an  unfpeakable  joy  to  ferve,  fuch  felicity 
to  wear  a  yoke  ?  to  clink  our  fhackles,  locked  on  by  pretended  law  of  lubjection,  more 
intolerable  and  hopelefs  to  be  ever  fhaken  off,  than  thofe  which  are  knocked  on  by  ille¬ 
gal  injury  and  violence  ?  Ariftotle,  our  chief  inftrudtor  in  the  univerfities,  ieft  this  doc¬ 
trine  be  thought  Sectarian,  as  the  royalift  would  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  the  third  of 
his  politics,  that  certain  men  at  firft,  for  the  matchlefs  excellence  of  their  virtue  above 
others,  or  fome  great  public  benefit,  were  created  kings  by  the  people  ;  in  fmall  cities 
and  territories,  and  in  the  fcarcity  of  others  to  be  found  like  them  ;  but  when  they  abu- 
ied  their  power,  and  governments  grew  larger,  and  the  number  of  prudent  men  in- 
creafed,  that  then  the  people  foon  depofing  their  tyrants,  betook  them,  in  all  civilefl 
places,  to  the  form  of  a  free  commonwealth.  And  why  fhould  we  thus  dilparage  and 
prejudicate  our  own  nation,  as  to  fear  a  fcarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men  united  in  coun- 
lei  to  govern  us,  if  we  will  but  ufe  diligence  and  impartiality  to  find  them  out  and  chafe 
them,  rather  yoking  ourfelves  to  a  fingle  perfon,  the  natural  adverfary  and  opprefior  of 
liberty  though  good,  yet  far  eafier  corruptible  by  the  excefs  of  his  fingle  power  and 
exaltation,  or  at  beft,  not  comparably  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  government,  nor 
equally  difpofed  to  make  us  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  under,  him  ?' 

But  admit,  that  monarchy  of  itfelf  may  be  convenient  to  fome  nations  yet  to  us 
who  have  thrown  it  out,  received  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious.  For 
kings  to  come,  never  forgetting  their  former  ejection,  will  be  fure  to  fortify  and  arm 
themfelves  fufhciently  for  the  future  againft  all  fueh  attempts  hereafter  from  the  people  t 
who  fhall  be  then  fo  narrowly  watched  and  kept  fo  low,  that  though  they  would  never 
fo  fain,  and  at  the  fame  rate  of  their  blood  and  treafure,  they  never  fhall  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  what  they  now  have  purchafed  and  may  enjoy,  or  to  free  themfelves  from  any 
yoke  impofed  upon  them  :  nor  will  they  dare  to  go  about  it ;  utterly  difheartned  for 
the  future,  if  tnefe  their  higheft  attempts  prove  unfuccefsful ;  which  will  be  the  triumph 
of  all  tyrants  hereafter  over  any  people  that  fnall  refill  oppreffion  •,  and  their  fong  will 
then  be,  to  others,  how  fped  the  rebellious  Englifh  ?  to  our  pofterity,  how  fped  the 
rebels  your  fathers  ?  This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from  God’s  known  denounce¬ 
ment  againft  the  gentilizing  Ifraehtes,  who  though  they  were  governed  in  a  common¬ 
wealth  of  God’s  own  ordaining,  he  only  their  king,  they  his  peculiar  people,  yet  affect¬ 
ing  rather  to  refemble  heathen,  but  pretending  the  mifgovernment  of  Samuel’s  fons,  no 
more  a  reafon  to  diflike  their  commonwealth,  than  the  violence  of  Eli’s  fons  was  im¬ 
putable  to  that  priefthood  or  religion,  clamoured  for  a  king.  They  had'  their  longing, 
but  with  this  teftimony  of  God’s  wrath  ;  cc  Ye  fhall  cry  out  in  that  day,  becaufe  of  your 
king  whom  ye  fhall  have  chofen,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day.”  Us  if 
he  fhall  hear  now,  how  much  lefs  will  he  hear  when  we  cry  hereafter,  who  once  delivered 
by  him.  from  a  king,  and  not  without  wondrous  acts  of  his  providence,  infenfible  and 
unworthy  of  thofe  high  mercies,  are  returning  precipitantly,  if  we  withhold  us  not,, 
back  to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us.  Yet  neither  fhall  we  obtain  or  buy  at 
an  eafy  rate  this  new  gilded  yoke  which  thus  tranfports  us :  a  new  royaL  revenue  muft 
be  found,  a  new  epifcopal ;  for  thofe  are  individual  :  both  which  being  wholly  diffipated 
or  bought  by  private  perfons,  or  affigned  for  fervice  done,  and  efpecially  to  the  army, 
cannot  be  recovered  without  general  detriment  and  confufion  to  mens  eftates,  or  a  heavy 
impofition  on  all  mens  purfes  j  benefit  to  none  but  to  the  worft  and  ignobleft  fort  of  men* 
whole  hope  is  to  be  either  the  minifters  of  court  riot  and  excefs  or  the  gainers  by  it  : 
bat  not  to  fpeak  more  of  Ioffes  and  extraordinary  levies  on  our  eftates,  what  will  then 
be  the  revenges  and  offences  remembered  and  returned,  not  only  by  the  chief  perfon, 
but  by  all  his  adherents  -,  accounts  and  reparations  that  will  be  required,  fuits,  indite- 
mects,  inquiries,  difeoveries,  complaints,  informations,  who  knows  againft  whom  or 
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how  many,  though  perhaps  neuters,  if  not  to  utmoft  infliction,  yet  to  imprifonment, 
fines,  banilhment,  or  moleftation  ?  if  not  thefe,  yet  disfavour,  difcountenance,  difregard 
and  contempt  on  all  but  the  known  royalift  or  whom  he  favours,  will  be  plenteous.  Nor 
let  the  new  royalized  prelbyterians  perfuade  themfelves  that  their  old  doings,  though 
now  recanted,  will  be  forgotten  •,  whatever  conditions  be  contrived  or  trufted  on.  Will 
they  not  believe  this  j  nor  remember  the  pacification  how  it  was  kept  to  the  Scots  •,  how 
other  folemn  promifes  many  a  time  to  us  ?  Let  them  but  now  read  the  diabolical  fore¬ 
running  libels,  the  faces,  the  geftures  that  now  appear  foremoft  and  brifkeft  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  thofe  that  are  in  expectation  to  reign  over  us  ;  let  them  but 
hear  the  infolencies,  the  menaces,  the  infultings  of  our  newly  animated  common  ene¬ 
mies  crept  lately  out  of  their  holes,  their  hell  I  might  fay,  by  the  language  of  their  in¬ 
fernal  pamphlets,  the  fpue  of  every  drunkard,  every  ribald  ;  namelefs,  yet  not  for  want 
of  licence,  but  for  very  lhame  of  their  own  vile  perfons,  not  daring  to  name  themfelves, 
while  they  traduce  others  by  name ;  and  give  us  to  forefee,  that  they  intend  to  fecond 
their  wicked  words,  if  ever  they  have  power,  with  more  wicked  deeds.  Let  our  zea¬ 
lous  backfliders  forethink  now  with  themfelves,  how  their  necks  yoked  with  thefe  tygers 
of  Bacchus,  thefe  new  fanatics  of  not  the  preaching  but  the  fweating-tub,  infpired  with 
nothing  holier  than  the  venereal  pox,  can  draw  one  way  under  monarchy  to  the  efta- 
blifhing  of  church-difcipline  with  thefe  new- difgorged  atheifms :  yet  lhall  they  not  have 
the  honour  to  yoke  with  thefe,  but  lhall  be  yoked  under  them  •,  thefe  lhall  plow  on  their 
backs.  And  do  they  among  them  who  are  fo  forward  to  bring  in  the  Angle  perfon, 
think  to  be  by  him  trufted  or  long  regarded  ?  So  trufted  they  lhall  be  and  fo  regarded, 
as  by  kings  are  w.ont  reconciled  enemies  *,  negleCled,  and  foon  after  difearded,  if  not  pro- 
fecuted  for  old  tray  tors  ;  the  firft  inciters,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the  third  part 
aCtors  of  all  that  followed.  It  will  be  found  alfo,  that  there  muft  be  then  as  neceftarily 
as  now  (for  the  contrary  part  will  be  ftill  feared)  a  Handing  army  •,  which  for  certain  lhall 
not  be  this,  but  of  the  fierceft  cavaliers,  of  no  lefs  expence,  and  perhaps  again  under 
Rupert.  But  let  this  army  be  fure  they  lhall  be  foon  dilbanded,  and  likelieft  without 
arrear  or  pay  •,  and  being  dilbanded,  not  be  fure  but  they  may  as  foon  be  queftioned  for 
being  in  arms  againft  their  king  :  the  fame  let  them  fear,  who  have  contributed  money  ; 
which  will  amount  to  no  fmall  number  that  muft  then  take  their  turn  to  be  made  delin¬ 
quents  and  compounders.  They  who  paft  reafon  and  recovery  are  devoted  to  kingfhip, 
perhaps  will  anfwer,  that  a  greater  part  by  far  of  the  nation  will  have  it  fo,  the  reft 
therefore  muft  yield.  Not  fo  much  to  convince  thefe,  which  I  little  hope,  as  to  con¬ 
firm  them  who  yield  not,  I  reply ;  that  this  greateft  part  have  both  in  reafon,  and  the 
trial  of  juft  battle,  loft  the  right  of  their  election  what  the  government  lhall  be  :  of 
them  who  have  not  loft  that  right,  whether  they  for  kingfhip  be  the  greater  number, 
who  can  certainly  determine?  Suppofe  they  be,  yet  of  freedom  they  partake  all  alike, 
one  main  end  of  government :  which  if  the  greater  part  value  not,  but  will  degenerately  fore¬ 
go,  is  it  juft  or  reafonable,  that  moft  voices  againft  the.  main  end  of  government,  fhould 
enflave  the  lefs  number  that  would  bs  free  ?  more  juft  it  is,  doubtlefs,  if  it  come  to  force, 
that  a  lefs  number  compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong  to  them,  their  liberty, 
than  that  a  greater  number,  for  the  pleafure  of  their  bafenefs,  compel  a  lefs  moft  inju- 
rioufly  to  be  their  fellow-fiaves.  They  who  feek  nothing  but  their  own  juft  liberty,  have 
always  right  to  win  it,  and  to  keep  it,  whenever  they  have  power,  be  the  voices  never  fo 
numerous  that  oppofe  it.  And  how  much  we  above  others  are  concerned  to  defend  it 
from  kingfhip,  and  from  them  who  in  purfuance  thereof  fo  pernicioufly  would  betray  us 
and  themfelves  to  moft  certain  mifery  and  thraldom,  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat. 

Having  thus  far  fhewn  with  what  eafe  we  may  now  obtain  a  free  commonwealth,  and 
by  it  with  as  much  eafe  all  the  freedom,  peace,  juftice,  plenty,  that  we  can  defire  ;  on 
the  other  fide,  the  difficulties,  troubles,  uncertainties,  nay  rather  impoffibilities  to  enjoy 
thefe  things  conftantly  under  a  monarch  :  I  will  now  proceed  to  fhew  more  particularly 
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wherein  our  freedom  and  fiourifhing  condition  will  be  more  ample  and  fecure  to  us  under 
a  free  commonwealth,  than  under  kinglhip. 

The  whole  freedom  of  man  confifts  either  in  fpiritual  or  civil  liberty.  As  for  fpiritual, 
who  can  be  at  reft,  who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world  with  contentment,  who  hath 
not  liberty  to  ferve  God,  and  to  fave  his  own  foul,  according  to  the  beft  light  which 
God  hath  planted  in  him  to  that  purpofe,  by  the  reading  of  his  revealed  will,  and  the 
guidance  of  his  holy  fpirit  ?  That  this  is  beft  pleafing  to  God,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
teftant  church  allows  no  fupream  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  but  the  fcriptures  ; 
and  thefe  to  be  interpreted  by  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  which  neceftarily  infers  liberty  of 
confcience  •,  I  have  heretofore  proved  at  large  in  another  treatife  ;  and  might  yet  further, 
h>y  the  public  declarations,  confefiions  and  admonitions  of  whole  churches  and  ftates,  ob¬ 
vious  in  all  hiftories  fince  the  reformation. 

This  liberty  of  confcience,  which  above  all  other  things  ought  to  be  to  all  men  dear- 
eft  and  moft  precious,  no  government  more  inclinable  not  to  favour  only,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect,  than  a  free  commonwealth ;  as  being  moft  magnanimous,  moft  fearlefs  and  confi¬ 
dent  of  its  own  fair  proceedings.  Whereas  kinglhip,  though  looking  big,  yet  indeed 
moft  pufillanimous,  full  of  fears,  full  of  jealoufies,  ftartled  at  every  umbrage,  as  it  hath 
been  obferved  of  old  to  have  ever  fufpedted  moft,  and  miftrufted  them  who  were  in  moft 
efteem  for  virtue  and  generofity  of  mind  ;  fo  it  is  now  known  to  have  moft  in  doubt  and 
fufpicion,  them  who  are  moft  reputed  to  be  religious.  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  herfelfc 
-accounted  fo  good  a  proteftant,  fo  moderate,  fo  confident  of  her  fubjedts  love,  would 
never  give  way  fo  much  as  to  prelbyterian  reformation  in  this  land,  though  once  and 
again  befought,  as  Camden  relates ;  but  imprifoned,  and  perfecuted  the  very  propofers 
thereof ;  alledging  it  as  her  mind  and  maxim  unalterable,  that  fuch  reformation  would 
ditninilh  regal  authority.  What  liberty  of  confcience  can  we  then  expedl  of  others,  far 
worfe  principled  from  the  cradle,  trained  up  and  governed  by  Popilh  and  Spanilh  coun- 
fels,  and  on  fuch  depending  hitherto"  for  fubliftence  ?  Efpecially  what  can  this  laft  par¬ 
liament  expedt,  who  having  revived  lately  and  publilhed  the  covenant,  have  re-engaged 
themfelves,  never  to  re-admit  epifcopacy  ?  Which  no  fon  of  Charles  returning,  but  will 
moft  certainly  bring  back  with  him,  if  he  regard  the  laft  and  ftridleft  charge  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  “  to  perfevere  in,  not  the  dodtrine  only,  but  government  of  the  church  of  England; 
not  to  negledt  the  fpeedy  and  effedtual  fupprefiing  of  errors  and  fchifms  ;**  among  which 
he  accounted  prefbytery  one  of  the  chief.  Or,  if,  notwithftanding  that  charge  of  his 
father,  he  fubmit  to  the  covenant,  how  will  he  keep  faith  to  us,  with  difobedience  to  him  ; 
or  regard  that  faith  given,  which  muft  be  founded  on  the  breach  of  that  laft  and  folemn- 
eft  paternal  charge,  and  the  reludtance,  I  may  fay  the  antipathy,  which  is  in  all  kings 
againft  presbyterian  and  independent  difcipline?  For  they  hear  the  gofpel  fpeaking  much 
of  liberty  •,  a  word  which  monarchy  and  her  bifhops  both  fear  and  hate,  but  a  free  com¬ 
monwealth  both  favours  and  promotes ;  and  not  the  word  only,  but  the  thing  itfelf. 
But  let  our  governors  beware  in  time,  left  their  hard  meafure  to  liberty  of  confcience 
be  found  the  rock  whereon  they  lhipwrack  themfelves,  as  others  have  now  done  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  courfe  wherein  God  was  diredting  their  fteerage  to  a  free  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  the  abandoning  of  all  thofe  whom  they  call  Sedtaries,  for  the  detedfed 
falfhood  and  ambition  of  fome,  be  a  wilful  rejedlion  of  their  own  chief  ftrength  and 
intereft  in  the  freedom  of  all  proteftant  religion,  under  what  abufive  name  foever  ca¬ 
lumniated. 

The  other  part  of  our  freedom  confifts  in  the  civil  rights  and  advancements 
oc  every  perfon  according  to  his  merit  :  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  never  more  cer¬ 
tain,  and  the  accefs  to  thefe  never  more  open,  than  in  a  free  commonwealth. 
Both  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  beft  and  fooneft  obtained,  if  every  county 
in  the  land  were  made  a  kind  of  fubordinate  commonalty  or  commonwealth, 
and  one  chief  town  or  more,  according  as  the  fhire  is  in  circuit,  made  cities. 
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if  they  be  not  fo  called  already ;  where  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry,  from  a  proportion- 
able  compafs  of  territory  annexed  to  each  city,  may  build  houles  or  palaces  befitting  their 
quality,  may  bear  part  in  the  government,  make  their  own  judicial  laws,  orufethefe  that 
are,  and  execute  them  by  their  own  eleded  judicatures  and  judges  without  appeal,  in  all 
things  of  civil  government  between  man  and  man :  fo  they  fnall  have  juftice  in  their  own 
hands,  law  executed  fully  and  finally  in  their  own  counties  and  precinds,  long  wifhed  and 
ipoken  of,  but  never  yet  obtained ;  they  fhall  have  none  then  to  blame  but  themfelves,  if  it 
be  not  well  adminiftred  ;  and  fewer  laws  to  exped  or  fear  from  the  fupreme  authority  ;  or 
to  thofe  that  fhall  be  made,  of  any  great  concernment  to  public  liberty,  they  may,  with¬ 
out  much  trouble  in  thele  commonalties,  or  in  more  general  affemblies  called  to  their 
cities  from  the  whole  territory  on  fuch  occafion,  declare  and  publifh  their  affent  or  diffent 
by  deputies,  within  a  time  limited,  lent  to  the  grand  council ;  yet  fo  as  this  their  judg¬ 
ment  declared,  fhall  fubmit  to  the  greater  number  of  other  counties  or  commonalties, 
and  not  avail  them  to  any  exemption  of  themfelves,  or  refufal  of  agreement  with  the 
reft,  as  it  may  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  being  fovereign  within  itfelf,  oft-times 
to  the  great  difadvantage  of  that  union.  In  thefe  employments  they  may  much  better 
than  they  do  now,  exercife  and  fit  themfelves  till  their  lot  fall  to  be  chofen  into  the  grand 
council,  according  as  their  worth  and  merit  fhall  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  people.  As 
for  controverfies  that  fhall  happen  between  men  of  feveral  counties,  they  may  repair,  as 
they  do  now,  to  the  capital  city,  or  any  other  more  commodious,  indifferent  place,  and 
equal  judges.  And  this  I  find  to  have  been  pradifed  in  the  old  Athenian  Commonwealth, 
reputed  the  firft  and  ancienteft  place  of  civility  in  all  Greece :  that  they  had  in  their 
feveral  cities,  a  peculiar ;  in  Athens  a  common  government;  and  their  right,  as  it 
befel  them,  to  the  adminiftration  of  both.  They  fhould  have  here  alfo  fchools  and  aca¬ 
demies  at  their  own  choice,  wherein  their  children  may  be  bred  up  in  their  own  fight  to 
all  learning  and  noble  education ;  not  in  grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts  and  exercifes. 
This  would  foon  fpread  much  more  knowledge  and  civility,  yea,  religion,  through  all 
parts  of  the  land,  by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of  government  and  culture  more 
diftributively  to  all  extreme  parts,  which  now  lie  numb  and  negleded,  would  foon  make 
the  whole  nation  more  induftrious,  more  ingenuous  at  home  •,  more  potent,  more  ho¬ 
nourable  abroad.  To  this  a  free  commonwealth  will  eafily  affent ;  (nay,  the  parliament 
hath  had  already  fome  fuch  thing  in  defign),  for  of  all  governments  a  commonwealth  aims 
moft  to  make  the  people  flourifhing,  virtuous,  noble  and  high-fpirited.  Monarchs  will 
never  permit ;  whofe  aim  is  to  make  the  people  wealthy  indeed  perhaps,  and  well  fleeced, 
for  their  own  (hearing,  and  the  fupply  of  regal  prodigality ;  but  otherwife  fofteft,  bafeft, 
vicioufeft,  fervileft,  eafieft  to  be  kept  under :  and  not  only  in  fleece,  but  in  mind  alfo 
fheepifheft;  and  will  have  all  the  benches  of  judicature  annexed  to  the  throne,  as  a  gift  of 
royal  grace,  that  we  have  juftice  done  us :  whenas  nothing  can  be  more  effential  to  the 
freedom  of  a  people,  than  to  have  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  all  public  ornaments, 
in  their  own  eledion,  and  within  their  own  bounds,  without  long  travelling  or  depending 
upon  remote  places  to  obtain  their  right,  or  any  civil  accomplifhment ;  fo  it  be  not  fu¬ 
preme,  but  fubordinate  to  the  general  power  and  union  of  the  whole  republic.  In  which 
happy  firmnefs,  as  in  the  particular  above-mentioned,  we  fhall  alfo  far  exceed  the  United 
Provinces,  by  having,  not  as  they  (to  the  retarding  and  diftrading  oft-times  of  their  coun- 
fels  or  urgenteft  occafions)  many  fovereignties  united  in  one  commonwealth,  but  many 
commonwealths  under  one  united  and  entrufted  fovereignty.  And  when  we  have  our 
forces  by  fea  and  land,  either  of  a  faithful  army,  or  a  fettled  militia,  in  our  own  hands, 
to  the  firm  eftablifhing  of  a  free  commonwealth,  public  accounts  under  our  own 
infpedion,  general  laws  and  taxes,  with  their  caufes,  in  our  own  domeftic  fuffrages,  judicial 
laws,  offices  and  ornaments  at  home  in  our  own  ordering  and  adminiftration,  all  diftindion 
of  lords  and  commoners,  that  may  any  way  divide  or  fever  the  public  intereft,  removed  ; 
what  can  a  perpetual  fenate  have  then,  wherein  to  grow  corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach 
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upon  us,  or  ufurp  ?  or  if  they  do,  wherein  to  be  formidable  ?  Yet  if  all  this  avail  not 
to  remove  the  fear  or  envy  of  a  perpetual  fitting,  it  may  be  eafily  provided,  to  change  a 
third  part  of  them  yearly,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  as  was  above-mentioned  ;  or  that 
it  be  at  thofe  times  in  the  people’s  choice,  whether  they  will  change  them,  or  renew  their 
power,  as  they  fhall  find  caufe. 

I  have  no  more  to  fay  at  prefent :  few  words  will  fave  us,  well  confidered ;  few  and 
eafy  things,  now  feafonably  done.  But  if  the  people  be  fo  affedted,  as  to  proftitute  reli¬ 
gion  and  liberty  to  the  vain  and  groundlefs  apprehenfion,  that  nothing  but  kingffiip  can 
rcftore  trade,  not  remembring  the  frequent  plagues  and  peftilences  that  then  wafted  this 
•city,  fuch  as  through  God’s  mercy  we  never  have  felt  fince ;  and  that  trade  flourifhes  no 
where  more  than  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low-Countries, 
before  their  eyes  at  this  day  :  yet  if  trade  be  grown  fo  craving  and  importunate  through 
the  profufe  living  of  tradefmen,  that  nothing  can  fupport  it,  but  the  luxurious  expences  of 
a  nation  upon  trifles  or  fuperfluities  j  fo  as  if  the  people  generally  fhould  betake  themfeives 
to  frugality,  it  might  prove  a  dangerous  matter,  left  tradefmen  fhould  mutiny  for  want 
of  trading ;  and  that  therefore  we  muft  forego  and  fet  to  fale  religion,  liberty,  honour, 
fafety,  all  concernments  divine  or  human,  to  keep  up  trading  :  If,  laftly,  after  all  this 
light  among  us,  the  fame  reafon  fhall  pafs  for  current,  to  put  our  necks  again  under  king- 
fhip,  as  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  worfhip  of 
their  idol  queen,  becaufe  they  falfly  imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and 
profperity  •,  our  condition  is  not  found  but  rotten,  both  in  religion  and  all  civil  prudence  *, 
and  will  bring  us  foon,  the  way  we  are  marching,  to  thofe  calamities  which  attend  always 
and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  national  judgments  under  foreign  and  domeftic  flavery  : 
So  far  we  fhall  be  from  mending  our  condition  by  monarchizing  our  government,  what¬ 
ever  new  conceit  now  pofiefies  us.  However,  with  all  hazard  I  have  ventured  what  X 
thought  my  duty  to  fpeak  in  feafon,  and  to  forewarn  my  country  in  time  j  wherein  I 
doubt  not  but  there  be  many  wife  men  in  all  places  and  degrees,  but  am  forry  the  effefts 
of  wifdom  are  fo  little  feen  among  us.  Many  circumftances  and  particulars  I  could  have 
added  in  thofe  things  whereof  I  have  fpoken  :  but  a  few  main  matters  now  put  fpeedily 
in  execution,  will  fuffice  to  recover  us,  and  fet  all  right :  And  there  will  want  at  no 
time  who  are  good  at  circumftances  •,  but  men  who  fet  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and 
fufficiently  urge  them,  in  thefe  moft  difficult  times  I  find  not  many.  What  I  have  fpoken, 
is  the  language  of  that  which  is  not  called  amifs  “  The  good  old  Caufe  if  it  feem  ftrange 
to  any,  it  will  not  feem  more  ftrange,  I  hope,  than  convincing  to  back-fliders.  Thus 
much  I  fhould  perhaps  have  faid,  though  I  were  fure  I  fhould  have  fpoken  only  to  trees 
and  ftones  ;  and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet,  “  O  earth,  earth,  earth  !’* 
to  tell  the  very  foil  itfelf  what  her  perverfe  inhabitants  are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what 
I  have  fpoke  fhould  happen  (which  thou  fuffer  not,  who  didft  create  mankind  free  !  nor 
thou  next,  who  didft  redeem  us  from  being  fervants  of  men  !)  to  be  the  laft  words  of  our 
expiring  liberty.  But  I  truft  I  fliall  have  fpoken  perfuafion  to  abundance  of  fenfible  and 
ingenuous  men  •,  to  fome  perhaps  whom  God  may  raife  to  thefe  ftones  to  become  chil¬ 
dren  of  reviving  liberty  •,  and  may  reclaim,  though  they  feem  now  chufing  them  a 
captain  back  for  Egypt,  to  bethink  themfeives  a  little,  and  confider  whither  they  are  ruffi- 
ing  •,  to  exhort  this  torrent  alfo  of  the  people,  not  to  be  fo  impetuous,  but  to  keep  their 
due  channel ;  and  at  length  recovering  and  uniting  their  better  refolutions,  now  that  they 
fee  already  how  open  and  unbounded  the  infolence  and  rage  is  of  our  common  enemies, 
to  ftay  thefe  ruinous  proceedings,  juftly  and  timely  fearing  to  what  a  precipice  of  deftruc- 
tion  the  deluge  of  this  epidemic  madnefs  would  hurry  us,  through,  the  general  defection 
of  a  mifguided  and  abufed  multitude. 
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Upon  a  late 

SERMON 

TITLED,' 

The  Fear  of  GOD  and  the  King  ; 

Preached  and  fince  Publifhed, 

By  MATTHEW  GRIFFITH,  D.  D. 

And  Chaplain  to  the  late  KING. 

Wherein  many  notorious  Wreftings  of  Scripture,  and  other  Falfities  are  obferved. 

I  Affirmed  in  the  preface  of  a  late  difcourfe,  entitled,  tc  The  ready  way  to  eftabliffi  a 
Free  Commonwealth,  and  the  dangers  of  re-admitting  kingffiip  in  this  nation,”  that 
the  humour  of  returning  to  our  old  bondage,  was  mftilled  of  late  by  fome  de¬ 
ceivers  *,  and  to  make  good,  that  what  I  then  affirmed,  was  not  without  juft  ground, 
one  of  thofe  deceivers  I  prefent  here  to  the  people  :  and  if  I  prove  him  not  fuch,  refufe 
not  to  be  fo  accounted  in  his  ftead 

He  begins  in  his  epiftle  to  the  general,*  and  moves  cunningly  for  a  licence  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  phyfician  both  to  church  and  ftate  ;  then  fets  out  his  practice  in  phyfical  terms, 
“  an  wholefome  eledtuary  to  be  taken  every  morning  next  our  hearts  tells  of  the 
*  oppofition  which  he  met  with  from  the  college  of  ftate-phyficians,  then  lays  before  you 
his  drugs  and  ingredients ;  “  Strong  purgatives  in  the  pulpit,  contempered  of  the 
myrrh  of  mortification,  the  aloes  of  confeffion  and  contrition,  the  rubarb  of  reftitution 
and  fatisfadfion  a  pretty  fantaftic  dofe  of  divinity  from  a  pulpit-mountebank,  not  un¬ 
like  the  fox,  that  turning  pedlar,  opened  his  pack  of  ware  before  the  kid  j  though  he 
now  would  feem,  “  to  perfonate  the  good  Samaritan,”  undertaking  to  “  defcribe  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  our  national  malady,  and  to  prefcribe  the  only  remedy  which  how  he 
performs,  we  fhall  quickly  fee. 

Firft,  he  would  fuborn  St.  Luke  as  his  fpokefman  to  the  general,  prefuming,  it  feems, 
“  to  have  had  as  perfedt  underftanding  of  things  from  the  very  firft,”  as  the  evangelift 
had  of  his  gofpel  •,  that  the  general  who  hath  fo  eminently  borne  his  part  in  the  whole 
adtion,  “  might  know  the  certainty  of  thofe  things”  better  from  him  a  partial  fequeftred 
enemy  •,  for  fo  he  prefently  appears,  though  covertly  and  like  the  tempter,  com¬ 
mencing  his  addrefs  with  an  impudent  calumny  and  affront  to  his  excellence,  that  he 
Vol.  I.  4  P  would 
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would  be  pleafed  “  to  carry  on  what  he  had  fo  happily  begun  in  the  name  and  caufe”  not 
of  God  only,  which  we  doubt  not,  but  “  of  his  anointed,”  meaning  the  late  king’s  fon  *, 
to  charge  him  moft  audacioufly  and  falfly  with  the  renouncing  of  his  own  public  pro- 
mifes  and  declarations,  both  to  the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  we  truft  his  addons 
e’er  long  will  deter  fuch  infinuating  flanderers  from  thus  approaching  him  for  the  future. 
But  the  general  may  well  excufe  him  ;  for  the  Comforter  himfelf  fcapes  not  his  prefump- 
tion,  avouched  as  falfly,  to  have  impowered  to  thofe  defigns  “  him  and  him  only,  who 
hath  folemnly  declared  the  contrary.  What  Phanatic,  againft  whom  he  fo  often  inveighs, 
could  more  prefumptuoufly  affirm  whom  the  comforter  hath  impowered,  than  this  anti¬ 
fanatic,  as  he  would  be  thought  ? 

The  Text. 

Prov.  xxiv.  21.  “  My  fon,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  be 
feditious,  or  defirous  of  change,”  &c. 

Letting  pafs  matters  not  in  controverfy,  I  come  to  the  main  drift  of  your  fermon,  the 
King  •,  which  word  here  is  either  to  fignify  any  fupreme  magiftrate,  or  elfe  your  latter 
objedl  of  fear  is  not  univerfal,  belongs  not  at  all  to  many  parts  of  Chriflendom,  that 
have  no  king  ;  and  in  particular  not  to  us.  That  we  have  no  king  fince  the  putting, 
down  of  kingffiip  in  this  commonwealth,  is  manifeft  by  this  laft  parliament,  who  to  the 
time  of  their  diflolving,  not  only  made  no  addrefs  at  all  to  any  king,  but  fummoned  this 
next  to  come  by  the  writ  formerly  appointed  of  a  free  commonwealth,  without  reftitu- 
tion  or  the  leaft  mention  of  any  kingly  right  or  power ;  which  could  not  be,  if  ther^ 
were  at  prefent  any  king  of  England.  The  main  part  therefore  of  your  fermon,  if  it 
mean  a  king  in  the  ufual  fenfe,  is  either  impertinent  and  abfurd,  exhorting  your  audi¬ 
tory  to  fear  that  which  is  not ;  or  if  king  here  be,  as  it  is  underftood,  for  any  fu¬ 
preme  magiftrate,  by  your  own  exhortation  they  are  in  the  firft  place  not  to  meddle 
with  you,  as  being  yourfelf  moft  of  ail  the  Seditious  meant  here,  and  the  “  defirous  of 
change,”  in  ftirring  them  up  to  “  fear  a  king,”  whom  the  prefent  government  takes  no 
notice  of. 

You  begin  with  a  vain  vifion,  44  God  and  the  King  at  the  firft  bluffi”  (which  will  not 
be  your  laft  bluffi)  44  feeming  to  (land  in  your  text  like  thofe  two  cherubims  on  the 
mercy-feat,  looking  on  each  other.”  By  this  fimilitude,  your  conceited  fantftuary, 
worfe  than  the  altar  of  Ahaz,  patterned  from  Damafcus,  degrades  God  to  a  cherub,  and 
raifes  your  king  to  be  his  collateral  in  place,  notwithftanding  the  other  differences  you 
put ;  which  well  agrees  with  the  court-letters,  lately  publifned  from  this  lord  to  the 
other  lord,  that  cry  him  up  for  no  lefs  than  angelical  and  celeftial. 

Your  firft  obfervation,  pag.  8.  is,  “  That  God  and  the  king  are  coupled  in  the  text, 
and  what  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  thus  firmly  combined,  we  may  not,  we  muff  not  dare 
to  put  afuncler  and  yourfelf  is  the  firft  man  who  puts  them  afunder  by  the  firft  proof 
of  your  doctrine  immediately  following,  Judg.  vii.  20.  which  44  couples  the  fword  of  the 
Lord  and  Gideon,  a  man  who  not  only  was  no  king,  but  refufed  to  be  a  king  or  mo¬ 
narch,  when  it  was  offered  him,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  ver.  22,  23.  44  I  will  not 
rule  over  you,  neither  ffiall  my  lbn  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  fhall  rule  over  you.” 
Here  we  fee  that  this  worthy  heroic  deliverer  of  his  country,  thought  it  belt:  governed, 
if  the  Lord  governed  it  in  that  form  of  a  free  commonwealth,  which  they  then  enjoy¬ 
ed  without  a  fingle  perfon.  And  thus  is  your  firft  fcripture,  abufed  and  moft  imperti¬ 
nently  cited,  nay,  againft  yourfelf,  to  prove  that  44  Kings  at  their  coronation  have  a 
f.vord  given  them,”  which  you  interpret  44  the  militia,  the  power  of  life  and  death  put 
into  their  hands,”  againft  the  declared  judgment  of  our  parliaments,  nay,  of  ail  our 
laws,  which  referve  to  themfelves  only  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  render  you  in 
their  juft  refentment  of  this  bcldnefs,  another  Dr.  Manwaring. 
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You  next  proof  is  as  falfe  and  frivolous,  “  The  king,”  fay  you,  *'  is  God’s  Sword- 
bearer  ;’  true,  but  not  the  king  only  :  for  Gideon,  by  whom  you  feek  to  prove  this,  nei¬ 
ther  was,  nor  would  be  a  king ;  and  as  you  yourfelf  confefs,  pag.  40.  “  There  be 
divers  forms  of  government.  He  bears  not  the  fword  in  vain,”  Rom.  xiii.  4.  This  alfo 
is  as  true  of  any  lawful  rulers,  efpecially  fupreme;  fo  that  “  Rulers,”  ver.  3.  and  there¬ 
fore  this  prefent  government,  without  whofe  authority  you  excite  the  people  to  a  king, 
bear  the  iword  as  well  as. kings,  and  as  little  in  vain.  “  They  fight  againft  God,  who 
j-efik  his  ordinance,  and  go  about  to  wreft  the  fword  out  of  the  hands  of  his  anointed. ” 
1  his  is  likewife  granted  :  but  who  is  his  Anointed  ?  Not  every  king,  but  they  only  who 
were  anointed  or  made  kings  by  his  fpecial  command;  as  Saul,  David,  and  his  race, 
whicn  ended  in  the  Mefliah,  (from  whom  no  kings  at  this  day  can  derive  their  title) 
Jehu,  Cyrus,  and  if  any  other  were  by  name  appointed  by  him  to  fome  particular  fer- 
vice:  as  ror  the  reft:  of  kings,  all  other  fupreme  magiftrates  are  as  much  the  Lord’s 
anointed  as  they  ;  and  our  obedience  commanded  equally  to  them  all  ;  “  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God,  Rom.  xiii.  1.  and  we  are  exhorted  in  the  gofpel  to  obey  kings,  as 
other  magiftrates,  not  that  they  are  called  any  where  the  Lord’s  anointed,  but  as°they 
aie  the  “  Ordinance  of  Man,”  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  You  therefore  and  other  fuch  falfe  doctors, 
preaching  kings  to  your  auditory,  as  the  Lord’s  only  anointed,  to  withdraw  people  from 
the  prefent  government,  by  your  own  text  are  felf-condemned,  and  not  to  be  followed, 

not  to  be  “  meddled  with,”  but  to  be  noted,  as  moft  of  all  others  the  “  feditious  and 
defirous  of  change.” 

Your  third  proof  is  no  lefs  againft  yourfelf.  Pfal.  cv.  15.  “  Touch  not  mine  anointed.” 
F01  this  is  not  fpoken  in  behalf  of  kings,  but  fpoken  to  reprove  kings,  that  they  fhould 
not  toucn  his  anointed  faints  and  fervants,  the  feed  of  Abraham,  as  the  ver fe  next  before 
might  have  taught  you  :  he  reproved  kings  lor  their  fakes,  faying,  “  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,.  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm;”  according  to  that,  2  Cor.  i.  21.  “  He  who 
hath  anointed  us,,  is  God.”  But  how  well  you  confirm  one  wrefted  fcripture  with  ano- 
ther.  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  “  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  me:”  grofiy  milapplying 
theie  words,  which  were  not  fpoken  to  any  who  had  “  refilled  or  rejedled”  a  kirm,  but 
to  them  who  much  againft  the  will  of  God  had  fought  a  king,  and  reje&ed  a  ccmmon- 
wea  t  ,  wherein  they  might  have  lived  happily  under  the  reign  of  God  only,  their  kino- 
Let  the  words  interpret  themfelves ;  ver.  6,  7.  “  But  the  thing  difpleafed  Samuel,  wh?n 

they  laid,  give  us  a  king  to  judge  11s:  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  the 
Ford  laid  unto  -amuel,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  fay  unto 
t  see  ;  mi  they  have  not  rejeded  thee,  but  they  have  rejeded  me,  that  I  fnouid  not 

reifni?Vf-r  ”  ^en(:e  y°u  conclude,  t<:  fo  indiftoluble  is  the  conjundion  of  God 
and  the  iving.  O  notorious  abufe  of  fcripture  !  whenas  you  fnouid  have  concluded,  fo 
unwilling  was  God  to  give  them  a  king,  fo  wide  was  the  disiundion  of  God  from  a 
king,  is  this  the  doctrine  you  boaft  of,  to  be  “  fo  clear  in  itfelf,  and  like  a  mathema¬ 
tical  principle,  that  needs  no  farther  demonftration  ?”  Bad  logic,  bad  mathematics  (for 
principles  can  have  no  demonftration  at  all)  but  worfe  divinity.  O  people  of  an  im¬ 
plicit  raith  no  better  than  Romifh,  if  thefe  be  thy  prime  teachers,  who  to  their  credulous 
audience  aare  thus  juggle  with  fcripture,  to  alledge  thofe  places  for  the  proof  of  their 

doctrine,  which  are  the  plain  refutation:  and  this  is  all  the  fcripture  which  he  brings  to 
confirm  his  point, 

The  reft  of  h:s  preachment  is  meer  groundlefs  chat,  fave  here  and  there  a  few  Drains 
o  ^  corn  mattered  to  intice  the  filly  fowl  into  his  net,  interlaced  here  and  there  withMome 
human  reading,  though  (light,  and  not  without  geographical  and  hiftorica!  miftakes  : 
as  pag.  29.  Suevia  the  German  dukedom,  for  Suecia  the  Northern  kingdom  :  Philip  of 
Macedon,  wno  is  generally  underftood  of  the  great  Alexander’s  father  only,  made  con¬ 
temporary,  pag.  31.  -with  T.  Quintus  the  Roman  commander,  inftead  of  T.  Quintius 
ana  the  latter  c  hilip :  and  pag.  44.  Tully  cited  “  in  his  third  oration  againft  Verres  ” 
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to  fay  of  him,  “  that  he  was  a  wicked  conful,”  who  never  was  a  conful :  nor  “  Trojan 
fedition  ever  pourtrayed”  by  that  verfe  of  Virgil,  which  you  cite  pag.  47.  as  that  of 
Troy  :  School-boys  could  have  tolcl  you,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Troy  in  that  whole 
pourtraiture,  as  you  call  it,  of  Sedition.  Thefe  grofs  miftakes  may  juftly  bring  in  doubt 
your  other  loole  citations,  and  that  you  take  them  up  fomewhere  at  the  Second  or  third 
hand  rafhly,  and  without  due  considering. 

Nor  are  you  happier  in  the  relating  or  the  moralizing  your  fable.  “  The  frogs 
(being  once  a  free  nation,  faith  the  Fable)  “  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  king  :  he  tumbled 
among  them  a  log  :  they  found  it  infenfible;  they  petitioned  then  for  a  king  that  fhould 
be  atftive  :  he  fent  them  a  crane”  (a  Stork,  faith  the  fable)  “  which  fbraigh t  fell  to  peck¬ 
ing  them  up.”  This  you  apply  to  the  reproof  of  them  who  defire  change  :  whereas  in¬ 
deed  the  true  moral  {hews  rather  the  folly  of  thofe  who  being  free  feek  a  king  •,  which 
for  the  moft  part  either  as  a  log  lies  heavy  on  his  fubje&s,  without  doing  aught  worthy 
of  his  dignity  and  the  charge  to  maintain  him,  or  as  a  ftork  is  ever  pecking  them  up, 
and  devouring  them. 

But  by  our  fundamental  laws,  the  king  is  the  higheft  power,”  pag.  40.  If  we  muft 
hear  mooting  and  law  ledtures  from  the  pulpit,  what  fhame  is  it  for  a  dotftor  of  divinity, 
not  firft  to  confider,  that  no  law  can  be  fundamental,  but  that  which  is  grounded  on 
the  light  of  nature  or  right  reafon,  commonly  called  moral  Law  :  which  no  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  ever  counted,  but  arbitrary,  and  at  all  times  in  the  choice  of  every  free 
people,  or  their  reprefenters  ?  This  choice  of  government  is  fo  effential  to  their  freedom, 
that  longer  than  they  have  it,  they  are  not  free.  In  this  land  not  only  the  late  king 
and  his  pofterity,  but  kingfhip  itfelf  hath  been  abrogated  by  a  law  ;  which  involves 
with  as  good  reafon  the  pofterity  of  a  king  forfeited  to  the  people,  as  that  law  heretofore 
of  treafon  againft  the  king,  attainted  the  children  with  the  father.  This  law  againft 
both  king  and  kingfhip  they  who  meft  queftion,  do  not  lefs  queftion  all  enadted  with¬ 
out  the  king  and  his  anti-parliament  at  Oxford,  though  called  mungrel  by  himfelf.  If 
no  law  muft  be  held  good,  but  what  paffes  in  full  parliament,  then  furely  in  exadtnefs 
of  legality,  no  member  muft  be  miffing  :  for  look  how  many  are  miffing,  fo  many 
counties  or  cities  that  fent  them  want  their  reprefenters.  But  if  being  once  chofen,  they 
ferve  for  the  whole  nation,  then  any  number  which  is  fufficient,  is  full,  and  moft  of  all 
in  times  of  difeord,  neceffity  and  danger.  The  king  himfelf  was  bound  by  the  old 
mode  of  parliaments,  not  to  be  abfent,  but  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  fome  extraordinary 
occafion,  and  then  to  leave  his  fubftitute ;  much  lefs  might  any  member  be  allowed  to 
abfent  himfelf.  If  the  king  then  and  many  of  the  members  with  him,  without  leaving 
any  in  his  ftead,  forfook  the  parliament  upon  a  meer  panic  fear,  as  was  that  time  judg¬ 
ed  by  moft  men,  and  to  levy  war  againft  them  that  fat,  fhould  they  who  were  left  lut¬ 
ing,  break  up,  or  not  dare  enadt  aught  of  neareft  and  prefenteft  concernment  to  public 
fafety,  for  the  pundliiio  wanting  of  a  full  number,  which  no  law-book  in  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  cafes  hath  determined  ?  Certainly  if  it  were  lawful  for  them  to  fly  from  their 
charge  upon  pretence  of  private  fafety,  it  was  much  more  lawful  for  thefe  to  ftt  and  adt 
in  their  truft  what  was  neceffary  for  the  public.  By  a  law  therefore  of  parliament,  and 
of  a  parliament  that  conquered  both  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  their  enemies  in  England, 
defended  their  friends,  were  generally  acknowledged  for  a  parliament  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  kingfhip  was  abolifhed :  This  law  now  of  late  hath  been  negatively  repealed  *, 
yet  kingfhip  not  pofitively  reftored,  and  I  fuppofe  never  was  eftablifhed  by  any  certain 
law  in  this  land,  nor  poffibly  could  be  :  for  how  could  our  forefathers  bind  us  to  any 
certain  form  of  government,  more  than  we  can  bind  our  pofterity  ?  If  a  people  be  put  to 
war  with  their  king  for  his  mifgovernment,and  overcome  him,  the  power  is  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  their  own  hands  how  they  will  be  governed.  The  war  was  granted  juft  by  the 
king  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  his  laft  treaty,  and  ftill  maintained  to  be  fo  by  this 
iaft  parliament,  as  appears  by  the  qualification  prescribed  to  the  members  of  this  next 
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enfuing,That  none  fhall  be  elected,  who  have  borne  arms  againft  the  parliament  fince  164.1. 
If  the  war  were  juft,  the  conqueft  was  alfo  juft  by  the  law  of  nations.  And  he  who  was 
the  chief  enemy,  in  all  right  ceafed  to  be  the  king,  efpecially  after  captivity,  by  the  de¬ 
ciding  verdicft  of  war;  and  royalty  with  all  her  laws  and  pretenfions,  yet  remains  in  the 
vidor’s  power,  together  with  the  choice  of  our  future  government.  Free  commonwealths 
have  been  ever  counted  fitted:  and  propereft  for  civil,  virtuous  and  induftrious  nations, 
abounding  with  prudent  men  worthy  to  govern  :  Monarchy  fitted  to  curb  degenerate, 
corrupt,  idle,  proud,  luxurious  people.  If  we  de fire  to  be  of  the  former,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  us,  nothing  nobler  than  a  free  commonwealth  :  if  we  will  needs  condemn  ourfelves 
to  be  of  the  latter,  defpairing  of  our  own  virtue,  induftry,  and  the  number  of  our  able 
men,  we  may  then,  confcious  of  our  own  unworthinefs  to  be  governed  better,  fadly 
betake  us  to  our  befitting  thraldom :  yet  chufing  out  of  our  own  number  one  who  hath 
bed  aided  the  people,  and  bed:  merited  againft  tyranny,  the-fpace  of  a  reign  or  two  we 
may  chance  to  live  happily  enough,  or  tolerably.  But  that  a  vidorious  people  fhould 
give  up  themfelves  again  to  the  vanquifhed,  was  never  yet  heard  of ;  feems  rather  void 
of  all  reafon  and  good  policy,  and  will  in  all  probability  fubjed  the  fubduers  to  the  fub- 
dued,  will  expofe  to  revenge,  to  beggary,  to  ruin  and  perpetual  bondage,  the  vidors 
under  the  vanquifhed  :  than  which  what  can  be  more  unworthy  ? 

From  mifinterpreting  our  law,  you  return  to  do  again  the  fame  with  fcripture,  and 
would  prove  the  fupremacy  of  Englifh  kings  from  1  Pet.  ii.  1  as  if  that  were  the 
apoftle’s  wofk  :  wherein  if  he  faith  that  “  the  king  is  fupreme,”  he  fpeaks  fo  of  him  but 
as  an  “  ordinance  of  man,”  and  in  refped  of  thofe  “  governors  that  are  fent  by  him,” 
not  in  refped  of  parliaments,  which  by  the  law  of  this  land  are  his  bridle  ;  in  vain  his 
bridle,  if  not  alfo  his  rider  :  and  therefore  hath  not  only  Co-ordination  with  him,  which 
you  falfly  calL  feditious,  but  hath  fuperiority  above  him,  and  that  neither  “  againft  reli¬ 
gion,”  nor  “  right  Reafon  :”  no  nor  againft  common  law  •,  for  our  kings  reigned  only 
by  law.  But  the  parliament  is  above  all  pofitive  law,  whether  civil  or  common,  makes 
or  unmakes  them  both  ;  and  ftill  the  latter  parliament  above  the  former,  above  all  the 
former  lawgivers,  then  certainly  above  all  precedent  laws,  entailed  the  crown  on  whom 
it  pleafed  ;  and,  as  a  great  lawyer  faith,  “  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  confined  either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within  any  bounds.”  But  your  cry  is,  no 
parliament  without  a  king.  If  this  be  fo,  we  have  never  had  lawful  kings,  who  have 
ail  been  created  kings  either  by  fuch  parliaments,  or  by  conqueft :  if  by  fuch  parliaments, 
they  are  in  your  allowance  none  :  if  by  conqueit,  that  conqueft  we  have  now  conquered. 
So  that  as  well  by  your  own  affertion  as  by  ours,  there  can  at  prefent  be  no  king  And 
how  could  that  perfon  be  abfolutelv  fupreme,  who  reigned,  not  under  law  only,  but  un¬ 
der  oath  of  his  good  demeanor,  given  to  the  people  at  his  coronation,  e’er  the  people 
gave  him  his  crown  ?  And  his  principal  oath  was  to  maintain  thofe  laws  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  chufe.  If  then  the  law  itfelf,  much  more  he  who  was  but  the  keeper  and 
minifter  of  law,  was  in  their  choice,  and  both  he  fubordinate  to  the  performance  of  his 
duty  fworn,  and  our  fworn  allegiance  in  order  only  to  his  performance. 

You  fall  next  on  the  Confiftorian  Schematics ;  for  fo  you  call  Prefbyterians,  pag.  40, 
and  judge  them  to  have  “  enervated  the  king’s  fupremacy  by  their  opinions  and  practice, 
differing  in  many  things  only  in  terms  from  popery  ;**  though  fome  of  thofe  principles 
which  you  there  cite  concerning  kingfhip,  are  to  be  read  in  Ariftotle’s  politics,  long  e’er 
popery  was  thought  on.  The  prefbyterians  therefore  it  concerns  to  be  well  forewarned 
of  you  betimes ;  and  to  them  I  leave  you.. 

As  for  your  examples  of  feditious  men,  pag.  54,  &c.  Cora,  Abfalom,  Zimri,  Sheba, 
to  thefe  you  might  with  much  more  reafon  have  added  your  own  name,  who  “  blow 
the  trumpet  of  fedition”  from  your  pulpit  againft  the  prefent  government :  in  reward 
whereof  they  have  fent  you  by  this  time,  as  I  hear,  to  your  “  own  P lace,”  for  preach¬ 
ing  open  fedition,  while  you  would  feem  to  preach  againft  it. 

As 
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As  for  your  Appendix  annex’d  of  the  Samaritan  revived,”  finding  it  fo  foul  a  libel 
againft  all  the  well-affeded  of  this  land,  fince  the  very  time  of  Ship-money,  againft  the 
whole  parliament,  both  lords  and  commons,  except  thofe  that  fled  to  Oxford,  againft 
the  whole  reformed  church,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe  (in 
comparifon  whereof  you  and  your  prelatical  party  are  more  truly  fchiffnatics  and  feda- 
rians,  nay,  more  properly  Fanatics  in  your  Fanes  and  gilded  temples,  than  thofe  whom 
you  revile  by  thofe  names)  and  meeting  with  no  more  fcripture  or  folicl  reafon  in  your 
“  Samaritan  wine  and  oil,”  than  hath  already  been  found  fop.hifticated  and  adulterate,  I 
leave  your  malignant  narrative,  as  needing  no  other  confutation,  than  the  juft  cenfure 
already  pafied  upon  you  by  the  council  of  ftate. 
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ACCEDENCE 
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Supplied  with  fufficient 


RULES 


For  the  Ufe  of  fuch  as,  Younger  or  Elder,  are  defirous,  without 
more  Trouble  than  needs,  to  attain  the  Latin  Tongue; 
the  elder  Sort  elpecially,  with  little  Teaching,  and  their  own 
Induftry. 

To  the  Reade  r. 

IT  hath  Been  long  a  general  Complaint,  not  without  caufe,  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth, 
and  dill  is,  that  the  tenth  part  of  man’s  life,  ordinarily  extended,  is  taken  up  in 
learning,  and  that  very  fcarcely,  the  Latin  Toncue.  Which  tardy  proficience 
may  be  attributed  to  feveral  caufes  :  in  particular,  the  making  two  labours  of  one,  by 
learning  firft  the  Accedence,  then  the  Grammar  in  Latin,  e’er  the  language  of  thole 
rules  be  underftood.  The  only  remedy  of  this,  was  to  join  both  books  into  one,  and 
in  the  Engliffi  Tongue ;  whereby  the  long  way  is  much  abbreviated,  and  the  labour  of 
underftanding  much  more  eafy  :  a  work  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  done  formerly  ;  or  if 
done,  not  without  fuch  difference  here  in  brevity  and  alteration,  as  may  be  found  of  mo¬ 
ment.  That  of  Grammar,  touching  letters  and  fyllables,  is  omitted,  as  learnt  before, 
and  little  different  from  the  Engliffi  Spelling-book  ;  efpecially  fince  few  will  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  pronounce  Latin  otherwile  than  their  own  Engliffi.  What  will  not  come  under 
rule,  by  reafon  of  the  much  variety  in  declenfion,  gender,  or  conftru&ion,  is  alfo  here 
omitted,  left  the  courfe  and  clearnefs  of  method  be  clogged  with  catalogues  inftead  of 
rules,  or  too  much  interruption  between  rule  and  rule  :  Which  Linaker,  fetting  down 
the  various  idioms  of  many  verbs,  was  forced  to  do  by  Alphabet ;  and  therefore  though 
very  learned,  not  thought  fit  to  be  read  in  fchools.  But  in  fuch  words,  a  Dictionary  ftored 
with  good  authorities  will  be  found  the  readieft  guide.  Of  figurate  conftruCtion,  what  is 
ufeful,  is  digefted  into  feveral  rules  of  Syntaxis  :  .and  Profody,  after  this  Grammar  well 
learned,  will  not  need  to  be  Engliffied  for  him  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  it.  Account  might 
be  now  given  what  addition  or  alteration  from  other  Grammars  hath  been  here  made, 
and  for  what  reafon.  But  he  who  would  be  ffiort  in  teaching,  muft  not  be  long  in  pre¬ 
facing  :  The  book  itfelf  follows,  and  will  declare  fufficiently  to  them  who  can  difcern. 


ACCE- 


ACCEDENCE 

COMMENCED 

GRAMMAR. 


LATIN  Grammar  is  the  art  of  right 
underftanding,  lpeaking,  or  writing 
Latin,  obferved  from  them  who 
have  fpoken  or  written  it  heft. 

Grammar  hath  two  parts  :  right-wording, 
ufually  called  Etymology  *,  and  right-join¬ 
ing  of  words,  or  Syntaxis. 

Etymology,  or  right-wording,  teacheth 
what  belongs  to  every  fingle  word  or  part 
of  Speech. 

Of  Latin  SPEECH 
Are  eight  General  Parts  : 


Noun 

Adverb 

Pronoun 

De¬ 

Conjunction 

Unde¬ 

Verb 

clined. 

Prepofition 

clined. 

Participle 

Interjection 

TAEclined  are  thofe  words  which  have  di- 
vers  endings ;  as  Homo  a  man,  EIo- 
minis  of  a  man  ;  Amo  I  love,  amas  thou 
loveft.  Undeclined  are  thofe  words  which 
have  but  one  ending,  as  bene  well,  cum 
when,  turn  then. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles,  are 
declined  with  gender,  number,  and  cafe  ; 
verbs,  as  hereafter  in  the  verb. 

Ol  Genders. 

/TEnders  are  three,  the  mafculine,  femi- 
nine,  and  neuter.  The  mafculine  may 
be  declined  with  this  article  Ilic,  as  hie  Vir 
a  man  ;  the  feminine  with  this  Article,  Hsc, 
as  hsc  Muiier  a  woman  ;  the  neuter  with 
this  article  Hoc,  as  hoc  Saxum  a  done. 

Of  the  mafculine  are  generally  all  nouns 
belonging  to  the  male  kind,  as  alfo  the 
names  oi  rivers,  months  and  winds. 

Of  the  feminine,  all  nouns  belonging  to 
the  female  kind,  as  alfo  the  names  of  coun¬ 
tries,  cities,  trees,  fome  few  of  the  two 
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latter  excepted  :  Of  cities,  as  Agragas  and 
Sulmo,  mafculine ;  Argos,  Tibur,  Prae- 
nefte,  and  fuch  as  end  in  um,  neuter  *  An- 
xur  both.  Of  trees,  Oleafter  and  Spinus, 
Mafculine  ;  but  Oleafter  is  read  alfo  femi¬ 
nine,  Cic.  verr.  4.  Acer,  filer,  fuber,  thus, 
robur,  Neuter. 

And  of  the  Neuter  are  all  nouns,  not  be¬ 
ing  proper  names,  ending  in  um,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others. 

Some  nouns  are  of  two  genders,  as  hie 
or  haec  dies  a  day  ;  and  all  fuch  may  be 
fpoken  both  of  male  and  female,  as  hie 
or  htec  Parens  a  father  or  mother :  fome 
be  of  three,  as  hie  haec  and  hoc  Felix  happy. 

Of  Numbers. 

WOrds  declined  have  two  numbers,  the 
'  fingular  and  the  plural.  The  lingu¬ 
lar  fpeaketh  but  of  one,  as  Lapis  a  ftone. 
The  plural  of  more  than  one,  as  Lapides 
ftones ;  yet  fometimes  but  of  one,  as  Athe¬ 
ns  the  city  Athens,  Liters  an  Epiftle, 
sdes  sdium  a  houfe. 

Note  that  fome  nouns  have  no  fingular, 
and  fome  no  plural,  as  the  nature  of  their 
figniftcation  requires.  Some  are  of  one 
gender  in  the  fingular  •,  of  another,  or  of 
two  genders  in  the  plural,  as  reading  will 
beft  teach. 

Of  Cafes. 

TVTOuns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are 
^  declined  with  fix  endings,  which  are 
called  cafes,  both  in  the  fingular  and  plu¬ 
ral  number.  The  nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  accufative,  vocative,  and  ablative. 

The  Nominative  is  the  firft  cafe,  and 
properly  nameth  the  thing,  as  Liber  a  book. 

The  Genitive  is  englifhed  with  this  fign 
of,  as  Libri  of  a  book. 


The 
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The  Dative  with  this  Sign  to,  or  for,  as 
Libro  to  or  for  a  book. 

The  Accufative  hath  no  Sign. 

The  Vocative  calleth  or  fpeaketh  to,  as 
O  Liber  O  book,  and  is  commonly  like 
the  nominative. 

But  in  the  neuter  gender  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  accufative,  and  vocative,  are  like  in 
both  numbers,  and  in  the  plural  end  al¬ 
ways  in  a. 

The  Ablative  is  englifhed  with  thefe 
figns,  in,  with,  of,  for,  from,  by,  and 
fuch  like,  as  De  Libro  of  or  from  the  book, 
pro  Libro  for  the  book  j  and  the  ablative 
plural  is  always  like  the  dative. 

Note,  that  fome  nouns  have  but  one 
ending  throughout  all  cafes,  as  Frugi,  ne- 
quam,  nihil  j  and  all  words  of  number 
from  three  to  a  hundred,  as  quatuor  four, 
quinque  five,  &c. 

Some  have  but  one,  fome  two,  fome 
three  cafes  only,  in  the  fingular  or  plural, 
as  ufe  will  beft  teach. 

Of  a  Noun. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  Ma- 
nus  a  hand,  Domus  a  houfe,  Bonus 
good,  Pulcher  fair. 

Nouns  be  fubftantives  or  adjectives. 

A  noun  fubftantive  is  underftood  by  it- 
felf,  as  Homo  a  man,  Domus  a  houfe. 

An  adjedtive,  to  be  well  underftood,  re- 
quireth  a  fubftantive  to  be  joined  with  it,  as 
Bonus  good,  parvus  little,  which  cannot 
be  well  underftood  unlefs  fomething  good 
or  little  be  either  named,  as  bonus  vir  a 
good  man,  parvus  puer  a  little  boy  •,  or  by 
ufe  underftood,  as  honeftum  an  honeft 
thing,  boni  good  men. 


Singular. 

No.  Voc.  Abl.  mula 
Gen.  Dat.  mufae 
Acc.  mufam 


Plural. 

Nom.  Voc.  mufae 
Gen.  mufarum 
Dat.  Abl  mufis 
Acc.  mufas. 


This  one  word  familia  joined  with  pater, 
mater,  filius,  or  filia,  endeth  the  genitive 
in  as,  as  pater  familias,  but  fometimes  fa- 
milias.  Dea,  mula,  equa,  liberta,  make 
the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  abus  filia 
and  nata  in  is  or  abus. 

The  firft  declenfion  endeth  always  in  a, 
unlefs  in  fome  words  derived  of  the  Greek  : 
and  is  always  of  the  feminine  gender,  ex¬ 
cept  in  names  attributed  to  men,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  or  to  ftars,  as  Cometa, 
Planeta. 

Nouns,  and  efpecially  proper  names  de¬ 
rived  of  the  Greek,  have  here  three  end¬ 
ings,  as,  es,  e,  and  are  declined-  in  fome 
of  their  cafes  after  the  Greek  form.  fEneas, 
acc.  iEnean,  voc.  iEnea ;  Anchifes,  acc. 
Anchifen,  voc. .  Anchife  or  Anchifa,  abl. 
Anchife.  Penelope,  Penelopes,  Penelopen, 
voc.  abl.  Penelope.  Sometimes  following 
the  Latin,  as  Marfya,  PhiloCteta,  for  as 
and  es  ;  PhiloCletam,  Eriphylam,  for  an 
and  en.  Cic. 

The  fecond  Declenfion. 


npHE  fecond  is  when  the  genitive  fingu- 
**■  lar  endeth  in  i,  the  Dative  in  o,  &c. 


Sing. 

Nom.  Voc.  Lfiber 
Gen.  libri 
Dat.  Abl.  libro 
Acc.  librum 


Plur. 

Nom.  Voc.  Libri 
Gen.  librorum 
Dat.  Abl.  libris 
Acc.  libros. 


The  Declining  of  Subftantives. 

'kfTOuns  fubftantives  have  five  declenfions 
or  forms  of  ending  their  cafes,  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  different  ending  of  their 
genitive  fingular. 

The  firft  Declenfion. 

THE  firft  is  when  the  genitive  and  dative 

-  *— '  V 

fingular  end  in  se,  See.  as  in  the  exam¬ 
ple. -following. 

VOL.  I. 


Note  that  when  the  nominative  endeth 
in  us,  the  vocative  fhall  end  in  e,  as  Do- 
minus  6  Domine,  except  Deus  6  Deus. 
And  thefe  following,  Agnus,  lucus,  vul- 
gus,  populus,  chorus,  fiuvius,  e  or  us. 

When  the  nominative  endeth  in  ius,  if  it 
be  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  the  voca¬ 
tive  fhall  end  in  i,  as  Georgius  6  Georgi ; 
hereto  add  filius  6  fili,  and  genius  6  geni. 

All  nouns  of  the  fecond  declenfion  are  of 
the  mafeuline  or  neuter  gender  ;  of  the 
mafeuline,  fuch  as  end  in  ir,  or,  or  us, 
4  Q  except 
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except  Tome  few,  humus,  domus,  alvus, 
and  others  derived  of  the  Greek,  as  me- 
thodus,  antidotus,  and  the  like,  which  are 
of  the  feminine,  and  fome  of  them  fome- 
times  alfo  mafculine,  as  atomus,  phafelus  ; 
to  which  add  ficus  the  name  of  a  difeafe, 
gro fills,  pampinus,  and  rubus. 

Thofe  of  the  neuter,  except  virus,  pe- 
lagus,  and  vulgus  (which  laft  is  fometimes 
mafculine)  end  all  in  um,  and  are  declined 
as  folio weth : 


Sing. 

No.Ac.Vo.  Studium 
Gen.  ftudii 
Dat.  Abl.  ftudio 


Plur. 

No.  Ac.  Voc.  Studia 
Gen.  ftudiorum 
Dat.  Abl.  ftudiis 


Some  nouns  in  this  declenfion  are  of  the 
firft  example  fingular,  of  the  fecond  plural, 
as  Pergamus  the  city  Troy,  plur.  hsec  Per- 
gama ;  and  fome  names  of  hills,  as  Mae- 
nalus,  Ifmarus,  haec  Ifmara ;  fo  alfo  Tar¬ 
tarus,  and  the  lake  Avernus  ;  others  are  of 
both,  as  fibilus,  jocus,  locus,  hi  loci,  or 
hsec  loca.  Some  are  of  the  fecond  example 
fingular,  of  the  firft  plural,  as  Argos,  Cce- 
lum,  plur.  hi  Coeli  •,  others  of  both,  as  Ra- 
ftrum,  Capiftrum,  Filum,  Fraenum ;  plur. 
frseni  or  frasna.  Nundinum,  &  Epulum, 
are  of  the  firft  declenfion  plural,  Nundinse, 
Epulas ;  Balneum  of  both,  balnese  or  bal¬ 
nea. 

Greek  proper  names  have  here  three  end¬ 
ings,  os,  on,  and  us  long  from  a  Greek 
diphthong.  Piece  Delos,  hanc  Delon. 
Hoc  Uion.  The  reft  regular,  Hie  panthus, 
6  panthu,  Virg. 


The  third  Declenfion. 


*~pHE  third  is  when  the  genitive  fingular 
endeth  in  is,  the  dative  in  i,  the  accu- 
fative  in  em,  the  ablative  in  e,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  i  •,  the  Nom.  Acc.  Voc.  plural  in 
es,  the  Genitive  in  um,  and  fometimes  in 
ium,  &c. 


Sing. 

No.  Gen..  Vo.  Panis 
Dat.  pani 
Acc.  panem 
Abl.  pane. 


Plur. 

Nom. Acc.  Voc.  panes 
Gen.  panum 
Dat.  Abl.  panibus. 


Sing. 

Nom.  Voc.  Parens 
Gen.  parentis 
Dat.  parenti 
Acc.  parentem 
Abl.  parente 


Plur. 

No.  Ac.Voc.  parentes 
Gen.  parentum 
Dat.  Abl.  parentibus. 


This  third  declenfion,  with  many  end¬ 
ings,  hath  all  genders,  beft  known  by  di¬ 
viding  all  nouns  hereto  belonging  into  fuch 
as  either  increafe  one  fyllable  long  or  fhort 
in  the  genitive,  or  increafe  not  at  all. 

Such  as  increafe  not  in  the  genitive  are 
generally  feminine,  as  Nubes  nubis,  Caro 
carnis. 

Except  fuch  as  end  in  er,  as  hie  venter 
ventris,  and  thefe  in  is  following,  natalis, 
aqualis,  lienis,  orbis,  callis,  caulis,  collis, 
follis,  menfis,  enfis,  fuftis,  funis,  panis,  pe¬ 
nis,  crinis,  ignis,  cafiis,  fafeis,  torris,  pifeis, 
unguis,  vermis,  vectis,  poftis,  axis,  and  the 
Compounds  of  aflis,  as  centuflis. 

But  canalis,  finis,  clunis,  reftis,  fentis, 
amnis,  corbis,  linter,  torquis,  anguis,  hie  or 
haec  :  To  thefe  add  vepres. 

Such  as  end  in  e  are  neuters,  as  mare, 
rete,  and  two  Greek  in  es,  as  hippomanes, 
cacoethes. 


Nouns  ehcreafing  long. 

Nouns  encreafing  one  fyllable  long  in  the 
genitive  are  generally  feminine,  as  htec  pie- 
tas  pietatis,  virtus  virtutis. 

Except  fuch  as  end  in  ans  mafculine,  as 
dodrans,  quadrans,  fextans ;  in  ens,  as  ori- 
ens,  torrens,  bidens,  a  pick-ax. 

In  or,  moft  commonly  derived  of  verbs, 
as  pallor,  clamor  ;  in  q,  not  thence  deriv¬ 
ed,  as  ternio,  fenio,  fermo,  temo,  and  the 
like. 

And  thefe  of  one  fyllable,  fal,  fol,  ren, 
fplen,  as,  bes,  pes,  mos,  flos,  ros,  dens, 
mons,  pons,  fons,  grex. 

And  words  derived  from  the  Greek  in 
en,  as  lichen ;  in  er,  as  crater ;  in  as,  as 
adamas  -,  in  es,  as  lebes  ;  to  thefe,  hydrops, 
thorax,  phoenix. 

But  ferobs,  rudens,  ftirps,  the  body  or 
root  of  a  tree,  and  calx  a  heel,  hie  or 

hsc. 

Neuter, 
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Neuter,  thefe  of  one  fyllable,  mel,  fel, 
Jac,  far,  ver,  cor,  ass,  vas  vafis,  os  oftis, 
©s  oris,  rus,  thus,  jus,  crus,  pus.  And  of 
more  fyllables  in  al  and  ar,  as  capital, 
iaquear,  but  halec  hoc  or  haec. 

Nouns  encreafing  fhort. 

Nouns  encreafing  fhort  in  the  genitive 
are  generally  mafculine,  as  hie  fanguis  fan- 
guinis,  lapis  lapidis. 

Except,  Feminine  all  words  of  many  fyl¬ 
lables  ending  in  do  or  go,  as  dulcedo,  com- 
pago  ;  arbor,  hyems,  cufpis,  pecus  pecudis : 
Thefe  in  ex,  forfex,  carex,  tomex,  fupel- 
lex :  In  ix,  appendix,  hiftrix,  coxendix, 
Jfilix  i  Greek  nouns  in  as  and  is,  as  lampas, 
iafpis  :  To  thefe  add  chlamis,  bacchar, 
fyndon,  icon. 

But  margo,  cinis,  pulvis,  adeps,  forceps, 
pumex,  ramex,  imbrex,  obex,  filex,  cor¬ 
tex,  onyx  and  fardonyx,  hie  or  hsec. 

Neuters  are  all  ending  in  a,  as  proble- 
ma ;  in  en,  except  hie  pedten ;  in  ar,  as 
jubar-,  in  er  thefe,  verber,  iter,  uber,  cada¬ 
ver,  zinziber,  lafer,  cicer,  fifer,  piper,  pa- 
paver  •,  fometimes  in  ur,  except  hie  furfur, 
in  us,  as  onus,  in  ut,  as  caput ;  to  thefe 
marmor,  sequor,  ador. 

Greek  proper  names  here  end  in  as,  an, 
is,  3nd  ens,  and  may  be  declined  fome 
wholly  after  the  Greek  form,  as  pallas, 
pallados,  palladi,  pallada;  others  in  fome 
cafes,  as  Atlas,  ace.  atlanta,  voc.  atla. 
Garamas,  plur.  garamantes,  acc.  garaman- 
tas.  Pan,  panos,  pana.  Phyllis,  phyllidos, 
voc.  phylli,  plur.  Phyllides,  ace.  phyllidas. 
Tethys,  tethyos,  acc.  tetfeyn,  voc.  tethy. 
Neapolis  neapolios,  acc.  neapolin.  Paris, 
paridos  or  parios,  acc.  parida  or  parin.  Or¬ 
pheus,  orpheos,  orphei,  orphea,  orpheu. 
But  names  in  eus  borrow  fometimes  their 
genitive  of  the  fecond  declenfion,  as  Erech- 
theus,  erechthei.  Cic.  Achilles  or  Ac-hilleus, 
Achillei ;  and  fometimes  their  accufative  in 
on  or  um,  as  Orpheus  Orpheon,  Thefeus 
Thefeum,  Perfeus  Perfeum,  which  fome¬ 
times  is  formed  after  Greek  words  of  the 
firft  declenfion  Latin,  Perfeus  or  Perfes, 
Per  fie  Perfe  Perien  Periie  Perfa, 


The  fourth  Declenfion. 

fpHE  fourth  is  when  the  genitive  fingu- 
lar  endeth  in  us,  the  dative  fingular 
in  ui,  and  fometimes  in  u,  plural  in  ibus, 
and  fometimes  in  ubus. 


Sing. 

No.  Ge.  Vo.  Senfus 
Dat.  Senfui 
Acc.  fenfum 
Abl.  fenfu. 


Plur. 

No.  Ac.  Vo.  fenfus 
Gen.  fenfuum 
Dat.  Abl.  fenfibus 


The  fourth  declenfion  hath  two  endings, 
us  and  u  ;  us  generally  mafculine,  except 
fome  few,  as  haec  manus,  ficus,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree,  acus,  porticus,  tribus,  but  penus 
and  fpecus  hie  or  haec.  U  of  the  neuter, 
as  gelu,  genu,  veru  ;  but  in  the  fingular 
moft  part  defeddive. 

Proper  names  in  os  and  o  long,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  fourth  declenfion  Greek,  may 
belong  bell  to  the  fourth  in  Latin,  as  An- 
drogeos,  Gen.  Androgeo,  Ac.  Androgeon  ; 
Hie  Athos,  hunc  Atho,  Virg.  Haec  Sap¬ 
pho,  Gen.  Sapphus,  Acc.  Sappho.  Better 
authors  follow  the  Latin  form,  as  Dido 
Didonis  Didonem.  But  Jefus  Jefu  Jelum 
Jefu  Jefu. 


The  fifth  Declenfion. 


JT'HE  fifth  is  when  the  Genitive  and  Da- 
tive  fingular  end  in  ei,  &c. 


Sing. 

Nom.  Voc.  Res 
Gen.  Dat.  rei 
Acc.  rem 
Abl.  re 


Plur. 

No.  Ac.  Voc.  res 
Gen.  rerum 
Dat.  Abl.  rebus. 


All  nouns  of  the  fifth  declenfion  are  of 
the  feminine  gender,  except  dies  hie  or 
ha?c,  and  his  compound  meridies  hie 
only. 

Some  nouns  are  of  more  declenfrons  than 
one?  as  vas  vafis  of  the  third  in  the  Sin¬ 
gular,  of  the  fecond  in  the  plural  vafa  va- 
forum.  Coins,  laurus,  and  fome  others, 
of  the  fecond  and  fourth.  Saturnalia,  fa- 
mrnalium  or  faturnaliorum,  faturnalibus, 
and  fuch  .other  names  of  ieafts.  Poem  at  a 
4  a  poematum. 
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poematum,  poematis  or  poematibus,  of  the 
fecond  and  third  plural.  Plebs  of  the  third 
and  fifth,  plebis  or  plebei. 

The  Declining  of  Adjeblives. 

A  Noun  adjedlive  is  declined  with  three 
terminations,  or  with  three  articles. 

An  adjective  of  three  terminations  is  de¬ 
clined  like  the  firft  and  fecond  declenfion  of 
fubftantives  joined  together  after  this  man¬ 
ner. 

Sing.  Plur. 

N.  bonus  bona  bonumlMo.  Vo.  boni  bonae 


G 


bona 

bonorum  bona- 
rum  bonorum 
Dat.  Abl.  bonis 
A.  bonos  bonas  bona. 


Sins. 


Plur. 


No.  hie  &  haec  triflis  Norn,  hi  &  ha?  trifles 


&  hoc  trifle 
Gen.  triflis 
Dat.  Abl.  trifti 
Ac.  hunc  &  hanc  tri- 
flem,  &  hoc  trifle 
Voc.  6  triflis  &  6 
trifle 


&  hsec  triflia 
Gen.  triflium 
Dat.  Abl.  triflibus 
Ac.  hos  &  has  trifles, 
&  hsec  triflia 
Voc.  6  trifles,  &  6 
triflia. 


G.  boni  bonas  boni 
D.  bono  bonffi  bono 
A.  bonum  bonam  bo- 
num 

V.  bone  bona  bonum 
A.  bono  bona  bono 

In  like  manner  thofe  in  er  and  ur,  as  fa¬ 
cer  facra  facrum,  fatur  fatura  faturum  ;  but 
unus,  totus,  folus,  alius,  alter,  ullus,  uter, 
with  their  compounds  neuter,  uterque,  and 
the  like,  make  their  genitive  fingular  in 
ius,  the  dative  in  i,  as  unus  una  unum, 
Gen.  unius.  Dat.  uni,  in  all  the  reft  like 
bonus,  fave  that  alius  maketh  in  the  neu¬ 
ter  gender  aliud,  and  in  the  Dative  alii, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Genitive. 

Ambo  and  duo  be  thus  declined  in  the 
plural  only. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ambo  ambae  ambo 

Gen.  araborum  ambarum  amborum. 

Dat.  Abl.  ambobus  ambabus  ambobus 

Ac.  ambos  or  ambo,  ambas  ambo. 

Adjedlives  of  three  Articles  have  in  the 
Nominative  either  one  ending,  as  hie,  haec, 
&  hoc  felix  ;•  or  two,  as  hie  &  hsec  triflis 
&  hoc  trifle  ;  and  are  declined  like  the 
third  declenfion  of  Subftantives,  as  follow- 
eth. 

Plur. 


There  be  alfo  another  fort  which  have  in 
the  nominative  cafe  three  terminations  and 
three  articles,  as  hie  acer,  hie  &  base  acris, 
hoc  acre.  In  like  manner  be  declined  eque- 
fler,  volucer,  and  fome  few  others,  being 
in  all  other  cafes  like  the  examples  before¬ 


going. 


Sing. 

Nom.  hie  hsec  &  hoc 
Felix. 

Gen.  felicis 
Dat.  felici 

Acc.  hunc  &  hanc  fell- 
cem,  &.  hoc  felix. 
Voc.  6  felix. 

Abl.  felice  or  felici 


Nom.  hi  &hm  felices, 
&  base  felicia 
Gen.  felicium 
Dat.  Abl.  felicibus 
Acc.  hes  &  has  feli¬ 
ces  &  hsc  felicia 
Voc.  o.felices,  &  6 Fe¬ 
licia. 


Companions  of  Nouns. 

A  Djedtives,  whofe  bonification  may  irr- 
creafe  or  be  diminifhed,  may  form 
comparifon,  whereof  there  be  two  degrees 
above  the  pofitive  word  itfelf.  The  compa¬ 
rative,  and  fuperl-ative. 

The  pofitive  fignifieth  the  thing  itfelf 
without  comparing,  as  durus  hard. 

The  comparative  exceedeth  his  pofitive 
in  fignification,  compared  with  fome  other, 
as  durior  harder ;  and  is  formed  of  the  firft 
cafe  of  his  pofitive  that  endeth  in  t,  by 
putting  thereto  or  and  us,  as  of  duri,  hie 
&  hsec  durior,.  &  hoc  durius  :  of  dulci, 
dulcior,  dulcius. 

The  fuperlative  exceedeth  his  pofitive  in 
the  higheft  degree,  as  duriffimus  hardeft ; 
and  it  is  formed  of  the  firft  cafe  of  his  po¬ 
fitive  that  endeth  in  is,  by  putting  thereto 
fimus,  as  of  duris  duriffimus,  dulcis  dulcif- 
fimus. 

If  the  pofitive  end  in  er,  the  fuperlative 
is  formed  of  the  nominative  cafe  by  put- 
ing  to  rimus,  as  pulcher  pulcherrimus.  Like 
to  thefe  are  vetus  veterrimus,  maturus  ma- 
turimus ;  but  dexter  dexterrimus,  and  finif- 
ter,  finifterior,  finifterrimus. 

All  thefe  nouns  ending  in  lis  make  the 
the  fuperlative  by  changing  is  into  limus, 
as  humilis,  fimilis,  facilis,  gracilis,  agiiis, 
docilis  docillimus. 

All  other  nouns  ending  in  lis  do  follow 
the  general  rule,  as  utilis  utilifiimus. 


.  Of 
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Of  thefe  pofitives  following  are  fofmed 
a  different  fort  of  fuperlatives ;  of  fuperus, 
fupremus  and  fummus  *,  inferus,  infimus 
and  imus ;  exterus,  extimus  and  extremus  ; 
pofterus  poftremus. 

Some  of  thefe  want  the  pofitive,  and  are 
formed  from  Adverbs  •,  of  intra,  interior, 
intimus,  ultra  ulterior  ultimus,  citra  cite- 
rior  citimus,  pridem  prior  primus,  prope 
propior  proximus. 

Others  from  pofitives  without  cafe,  as 
nequam,  nequior,  nequiftimus. 

Some  alfo  from  no  pofitive,  as  ocior  ocif- 
fimus.  Some  want  the  comparative,  as  no- 
vus  noviffimus,  inclytus  inclytiftimus. 

Some  the  fuperlative,  as  fenex  fenior,  ju- 
venis  junior,  adolefcens  adolefcentior. 

Some  ending  in  us,  frame  their  compa¬ 
rative  as  if  they  ended  in  ens,  benevolus, 
maledicus,  magnificus  magnificentior  mag- 
nificentifiimus. 

Thefe  following  are  without  rule,  bonus 
melior  optimus,  malus  pejor  peflimus, 
magnus  major  maximus,  parvus  minor  mi¬ 
nimus  ;  multus  plurimus,  multa  plurima, 
multum  plus  plurimum. 

If  a  vowel  come  before  us,  it  is  compa¬ 
red  with  magis  and  maxime,  as  pins,  magis 
pius,  maxime  pius  ;  idoneus,  magis  and 
maxime  idoneus.  Yet  fome  of  thefe 
follow  the  general  rule,  as  aftiduus  afli- 
duiffimus,  ftrenuus  flrenuior,  exiguus  exi- 
guiffimus,  tenuis  tenuior  tenuifiimus. 

Of  a  Pronoun. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  part  of  fpeech  that  ftand- 
eth  for  a  noun  fubftantive,  either  at 
prefent  or  before  fpoken  of,  as  ille,  he  or 
that,  hie  this,  qui  who. 

There  be  ten  pronouns,  Ego,  tu,  fui,  ille, 
ipfe,  ifte,  hie,  is,  qui  and  quis,  befides  their 
compounds,  egomet,  tute,  hicce,  idem, 
quifnam  aliquis,  and  fuch  others.  The 
reft  fo  called,  as  meus,  tuus,  fuus,  nofter, 
vefter,  noftras,  veftras,  cujus  and  cujas, 
are  not  pronouns,  but  adjectives  thence 
derived. 

Of  Pronouns  fuch  as  fliew  the  thing 
prefent  are  called  Demonftratives,  as  ego, 
tu,  hicj.  and  fuch  as  refer  to  a  thing  ante¬ 


cedent,  or  fpoken  of  before,  are  called 
relatives,  as  qui  who  or  which. 

Quis,  and  often  qui,  becaufe  they  afk  a 
queftion,  are  called  Interrogatives,  with 
their  compounds,  ecquis,  numquis. 

Declenfions  of  Pronouns  are  three. 


Ego,  tu,  fui,  be  of  the  firft  declenfion, 
and  be  thus  declined. 


Sing. 

Norn.  Ego 
Gen.  mei 
Dat.  mihi 
Acc.  Abl.  me 
Yoc.  caret. 


PI  ur. 

Norn.  Acc.  Nos 
Ge.  noftrum  or  noftri 
Dat.  Abl.  nobis 
Voc.  caret. 


Sing. 

Nom,  Voc.  T11 
Gen.  tui 
Dat.  tibi 
Acc.  Abl.  te 


Plur. 

Nom.Acc.Voc.  vos 
Ge.  veftrum  or  veftri 
Dat.  Abl.  vobis. 


Sing.  Nom.  Voc.  caret !  Dat.  fibi 
Plur.  Gen.  fui  ]  Acc.  Abl.  fe.  • 


From  thefe  three  be  derived  meus,  tuus, 
fuus,  nofter,  vefter,  noftras,  veftras,  (which 
are  called  pofteliives)  whereof  the  former 
five  be  declined  like  adjeCtives  of  three 
terminations,  except  that  meus  in  the  vo¬ 
cative  cafe  maketh  mi,  mea,  meum  ;  nof¬ 
tras,  veftras,  with  three  articles,  as  hie  &: 
htec  noftras,  &  hoc  noftras  or  noftrate,  vef- 
trate.  In  other  cafes  according  to  rule. 

Thefe  three,  ille,  ifte,  iple,  be  of  the  fe- 
cond  declenfion,  making  their  genitive  fin- 
gular  in  ins,  their  dative  in  i ;  and  the  for¬ 
mer  two  be  declined  like  the  adjective 
alius,  and  the  third  like  unus  before  fpoken 
of. 


Sing. 


No.  ille  ilia  illud,  Gen.  illius,  Dat.  illi. 
No.  ifte  ifta  iftud,  Gen.  iftius,  Dat.  ifti. 
No.ipfeipfaipfum,Gen.ipfius,Dat.  ipfi. 


Thefe  four,  hre,  is,  qui  and  quis,  be  of 
the  third  declenfion,  making  their  genitive 
fingular  in  jus,  with  j  confonant,  and  be 
declined  after  this  manner. 


6/° 
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Sing. 

Nom.  hie  hsc  hoc 
Gen.  hu]us 
Dat.  huic 

Acc.  hunc  hanc  hoc 
Yoc.  caret. 

Abl.  hoc  hac  hoc 

Of  ifte  and  hie  i 
i  it  sec,  iltoc  or  iftuc. 
iltoc  or  iftuc.  Abl.  il 
ifttec  only. 

.  Sin§- 
Nom.  is  ea  id 

Gen.  ejus. 

Dat.  ei 

Acc.  eum  earn  id 
Yoc.  caret. 

Abl.  eo  ea  eo. 


Plur. 

Nom.  hi  me  h?ec 
Gen.  horum  harum 
horum 

Dat.  Abl.  his 
Acc.  hos  has  hsc. 
Yoc.  caret. 

5  compounded  iftic, 
Acc.  inftunc,  iftanc, 
toe,  iftac,  iftoc,  plu. 

Plur. 

Nom.  ii  eae  ea 
Gen.  eorum  earum 
eorum 

Dat.  Abl.  its  or  eis 
Acc.  eos  eas  ea 
Yoc.  caret. 


Moods. 

*"pHere  be  four  moods  which  exprefs  the 
manner  of  doing  •,  the  indicative,  the 
imperative,  the  potential  or  fubjunctive,  and 
the  infinitive. 

The  indicative  mood  Iheweth  or  declar- 
eth,  as  laudo  I  praife. 

The  imperative  biddeth  or  exhorteth,  as 
lauda  praife  thou. 

The  potential  or  fubjunctive  is  englilhed 
with  thefe  figns,  may,  can,  might,  would, 
could,  Ihould  :  Or  without  them  as  ths  in¬ 
dicative,  if  a  conjunction  go  before  or  fol¬ 
low  ;  as  laudem,  I  may  or  can  praile. 
Cum  laudarem  when  I  prailed.  Caviflem, 
fi  prsevidiffem,  I  had  bewared  if  I  had 
forefeen. 

The  infinitive  is  englifhed  with  this 
fign  to,  as  laudare  to  praile. 


Sins;. 

Nom.  qui  qu$  quod 
Gen.  cujus 
Dat.  cui 

Acc.  quemquamquod 
Yoc.  caret 

A  b.  quo  qua  quo  or  qui 


Plur. 

Nom.  qui  qu;e  qus 
Gen.  quorum  quarum 
quorum  (queis 
Dat.  Abl.  quibus  or 
Acc.  quos  quas  quae 
Yoc.  caret. 


In  like  manner,  quivis,  quilibet,  and  qui- 
cunque  the  Compounds. 

Sing.  Nom.  quis,  qua  or  quse,  quid,  Gen. 
6ec.  like  qui.  So  quifquam,  quifnam, 
compounds. 

Of  Quis  are  made  thefe  pronoun  adjec¬ 
tives,  cufus  cuia  cujum,  whofe  ;  and  hie 
6c  hmc  cuius  and  hoc  cujate,  of  what  na¬ 
tion. 

Quifquis  is  defective,  and  thus  declined, 


No. 


Quifquis 

Quicc’idj 


.Ac.  Qui cq aid 

! 

1 


jQuoquo 
Ab.'Quaqua 
,  Quo  quo 


Of  a  Yerb. 


A 


Verb  :s  a  oart 


-era 


laudo  l  praife  ;  an 
ienfe,  number  and 


c:  fpeech,  that  betoken- 
lum  I  am,  or  doing,  as 
1  is  declined  with  mood, 

perlon. 

x 


Tenfes. 

^pHere  be  three  tenfes  which  exprefs  the 
time  of  doing  :  The  prefent,  the  pre¬ 
terit  or  paft,  and  the  future. 

The  prefent  tenfe  fpeaketh  of  the  time 
that  now  is,  as  laudo  I  praife. 

The  preterit  fpeaketh  of  the  time  pall, 
and  is  diftinguilhed  by  three  degrees  :  the 
preterimperfedt,  the  preterperfedt,  and  the 
preterpluperfect. 

The  preterimperfedt  fpeaketh  of  the  time 
not  perfedtly  paft,  as  laudabam  I  praifed  or 
did  praife. 

The  preterperfedt  fpeaketh  of  the  time 
perfectly  paft,  as  laudavi  I  have  praifed. 

The  preterpluperfect  fpeaketh  of  the  time 
more  than  perfedtly  paft,  as  laudaveram  I 
had  prailed. 

The  future  tenfe  fpeaketh  of  the  time  to 
come,  as  laudabo  I  fhall  or  will  praife. 

Perfons. 

QpHrough  all  moods,  except  the  infini- 
■*-  tive,  there  be  three  perfons  in  both 
numbers,  as.  Sing.  Laudo  I  praife,  laudas 
thou  praifeft,  laudat  he  praifeth  j  plur. 
Laudamus  we  praile,  laudatis  ye  praile, 
laudant  they  praife.  Except  fome  verbs 
w  hich  are  declined  or  formed  in  the  third 
3  perfon 
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perfon  only,  and  have  before  them  this  In  like  manner  are  formed  the  com- 
fign,  it,  as  tsedit  it  irketh,  oportet  it  beho-  pounds  ;  Abfum  adfum,  defum,  obfum. 


veth,  and  are  called  imperfonals. 

The  verb  which  betokeneth  being,  is 
properly  the  verb  fum  only, which  is  there¬ 
fore  called  a  verb  fubftandve,  and  formed 
after  this  manner: 


Indicative. 

I  am. 

Sum,  es,  eft,  Plur.  furaus,  eftis,  funt. 
I  was. 

Eram,eras,erat,  PI.  eramus,eratis,erant. 
I  have  been. 

Fui,  fuifti,fuit,  Plur.  fuimus,  fuiftis, 
fuerunt  or  fuere. 

I  had  been. 

Pret.!  Fueram,  fueras,  fuerat,  PI.  fueramus, 
plup.j  fueratis,  fuerant. 

Fu-|  I  fliall  or  will  be. 

turel  Ero,  eris,  erit,  PI.  erimus,  eritis,  erunt. 

Imperative. 


Pref. 

fing. 

Pret. 

imp. 


Pret. 
perfect.  I 


prasfum,  profum,  poflum  •,  but  polfum  fome- 
thing  varies  after  this  manner. 

Indicat.  Pref.  Sing.  Poflum,  potes,  poteft, 
Plur.  poffumus,  poteftis,  poflunt.  The 
other  are  regular,  poteram,  potui,  potue- 
ram,  potero. 

Imperative  it  wants. 

Potent.  Pref.  Poflum,  &c.  Preterimpor- 
feCt,  Poflem. 

Infin.  Pref.  Pofle.  Preterit.  Potuifle. 


Voices. 


two 


Be  thou. 


T  N  Verbs  that  betoken  Doing  are 
voices,  the  ACtive  and  the  Paflive. 

The  ACtive  fignifieth  to  do,  and  always 
endeth  in  o,  as  doceo  I  teach. 

The  Paflive  fignifieth  what  is  done  to 
one  by  another,  and  always  endeth  in  or, 
as  doceor  I  am  taught. 

From  thefe  are  to  be  excepted  two  forts 
of  verbs.  The  firft  are  called  Neuters,  and 
cannot  take  or  in  the  paflive,  as  curro  I 
run,  fedeo  I  fit ;  yet  fignify  fometimes  paf- 
fively,  as  vapulo  I  am  beaten. 

The  fecond  are  called  Deponents,  and 
fignify  actively,  as  loquor  I  fpeak  ;  or  neu¬ 
ters,  as  glorior  I  boaft  :  but  are  formed  like 
paflives. 

Conjugations. 

'V/'Erbs  both  ACtive  and  Paflive  have  four 
-  V  conjugations,  or  forms  of  declining, 

efletis,  eflent  or  forent.  known  and  diftinguiihed  by  their  infinitive 
I  might  or  could  have  been. 


to 

Sis,  es,  1  Sit,. 

c 

Si- 

Sitis,  efte, 

c 

00 

efto.  1  efto. 

mus, 

eftote. 

Sint, 

funto. 


Potential.- 

Pref.  I  may  or  can  be. 

fing.  Sim,  fis,  fit,  PJ.  fimus,  fitis,  Tint. 

I  might  or  could  be. 

Prefer.  Efiem  or  forem,  es,  et,  PI.  efiemus, 
imperf. 

Prefer. 

perfeCt.  Fuerim,  ris,  rit,  PL  rimus,  ritis.  rint 
If  I  had  been 

Fuiflem,es,et,  PI.  emus,etis,ent. 


Preterplup 
with  a  con¬ 
junction  Si 

Future 
Si 


If  I  fhall  be,  or  fhall  have  been. 
Fuero,  ris,  rit,  PI.  rimus,  ritis,  rint. 


Pref 

and 

preter- 

imperf. 

Future. 


Infinitive. 

Preter- 

Efie,  to  be  frfeft’ 
&  pret. 

pluper. 

Fore,  to  be  hereafter. 


Fuifle,  to 
have  or  had 
been. 


mood  adtive,  which  always  endeth  in  re. 

In  the  firft  conjugation,,  after  a  long,  as 
laudare  to  praife. 

In  the  fecond,  after  e  Jong,  as  habere 
to  have. 

In  the  third,  after  e  lhort,  as  legere  to 
read. 

In  the  fourth,  after  i  long,  as  audire  to’ 
hear. 

In  thefe  four  conjugations,  verbs  are 
declined  or  formed  by  mood,  tenfe, 
number  and  perfon,  after  thele  exam¬ 
ples,- 
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Indicative  Mood. 

Prefent  Tenfe, 

Singular.  Plural. 

- A - 

Ye 


-A__. 


I  Thou  He 
praife.  praifeft.  praifeth. 

Laudo,  laudas,  laudat, 
Habeo,  habes,  habet, 
Lego,  legis,  legit, 
Audio,  audis,  audit, 

Preter-  Laudabam, 
imperfedl  Habebam, 
tenle  fing.Legebam, 
Audiebam, 

Preter.  Laudavi 
perfedt  Habui 
tenfe  fing.  Legi 

Audivi 

Preter-  Laudaveram") 
pluperfect  Habueram 


We  Ye  They 
praife.  praife.  praife. 

laudamus,laudatis,  laudant, 
habemus,  habetis,  habent. 
legimus,  legitis,  legunt. 
audimus,  auditis,  audiunt. 

I  praifed, or  didpraife. 

bas,  bat,  PI.  bamus, 
batis,  bant. 

I  have  praifed. 

ifti,  it,  Plur.  imusjiftis, 
erunt  or  ere 

I  had  praifed. 


tenf.  fing.Legerim 


I  might  or  could  have  praifed. 
Preter-  Laudaverim,  1 

perfect  Habuerim  C  ris,  rit,  Plur.  rimus,  ritis, 
C  rint. 

Audiverim,  ^ 

If  I  had  praifed. 

Preterplu.  LaudavifTem,  7 

fing.  with  HabuifTem,  C  fes,  fet,  Plur.  femus, 
a  Conjunc-LegifTem,  C  fetis,  fent. 

tion,  SI  AudivilTem,  ^ 

If  I  fhall  praife,  or  fhall  have  praifed. 
Laudavero,  3 

Future  Habuero,  C,  ris,  rit.  Plur.  rimus,  ri- 
tenf.  fing.  Legero,  C  tis,  rint. 

Si  Audivero, 


Infinitive  Mood 

Prefent  LaudareT 
and  Pre-  Habere,  / 


terimper-  Legere  f 
fedt  tenfe.  Audire,  J 


Praife. 

Have. 

Read. 

Hear. 


tenfe  fing.  Legeram 
Audiveram 

Laudabo  ]  bis,  bit,  Plur.  bimus. 
Future  Habebo  (  bitis,  bunt, 

tenfe  fing.  Legam  \  es,  et,  Plur.  emus,  eris, 
Audiarn  j  ent. 


Preterper-  Laudavifie, 
,  fedt  &  Pre-  Habuifte, 

j.ras,  rat,  1.  ramus,  terpluper-  Legifle, 

1  atis,  rant.  fe(cj.  tenfe<  Audivifle, 


To  have 
or  had 


'  Praifed. 
Had. 
Read. 
Heard. 


Verbs  of  the  third  Conjugation  irregular 
in  fome  Tenfes  of  the  Adtive  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Praife 

Let  him 

Let  us 

Praife  Let  them 

thou 

praife. 

praife 

y.e  praife. 

Lauda, 

laudet 

PI.  lau- 

Laud  ate,  laudent. 

laudato 

laudato 

demus  laudatote.  laudanto. 

to 

Habe, 

Habeat. 

PI.  habe- 

Habete,  Habeant, 

c 

co 

habeto. 

habeto. 

amus, 

habetote.  habento. 

QJ 

Lege, 

Legat 

PI  Lega- 

Legite,  Legant. 

[egito. 

legito 

mus. 

legitote.  legunto. 

Audi, 

Audiat 

PI.  audi- 

Audite,  Audiant, 

audito, 

audito. 

amus. 

audito.  audiunto. 

Potential  Mood. 

Laudem,  laudes,  laudet,  PI.  laudemus, 
Prefent  Habeam,  1  laudetis,  laudent. 

tenfe  fing. Legam,  >  as,  at,  PI.  amus,  atis,  ant. 
Audiarn,  3 

Preterim-  Laudarem,  -v  I  might  or  could  praife* 
perfect  Haberem,  f  res,  ret,  Plur.  remus> 
’tenfe  ling  Legerem,  f  retis,  rent- 

Audirenij.  ) 


Prefent  Tenfe  fingular. 


Volo,  vis,  vult,' 


f  Volumusjvultis,  volunt, 


Nolo,  — — — -  v,  < 
The  reft  is  want  r 
Malo,  mavis, 
mavult-) 


Nolumus - nolunt. 

ing  in  this  Tenfe. 
Malumus,  mavultis, 
malunt. 


f  Volui 
Preterit.  <  Nolui. 

(_Malui. 

Volo  and  Malo  want  the  Imperative  Mood. 


Imperative. 


Noli, 

Nolito. 


Nolite, 

Nolitote. 


Potential. 


Prefent 
tenfe  fin 


Velim, 

Nolim, 

S'Malim, 


it,  PI.  imus,  itis,  int. 


Preter- 
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Preterim-  Vellem,  l 

perfed  Nollem,  >es,et,Pl.emus,etis,ent. 
tenfe  fing.  Mallem,  ' 

Infinitive. 

f  Velle, 

Prefent.}  Nolle, 

*-  Malle. 

% 

Indicat.  Pref.  Edo,  edis,  or  es,  edit  or 
eft  •,  Plur.  Editis,  or  eftis. 

Imper.  Ede  or  es,  edito  or  efto.  Edat, 
edito  or  efto.  Plur.  Edite  efte,  editote 
eftote. 

Poten.  Preterimperfed  Tenfe,  Ederem 
or  efifem. 

Infinit.  Edere  or  efte. 

Verbs  of  the  fourth  Conjugation  irregular, 
in  fome  Tenfes  Active. 


Imperative. 

Be  thou  Let  him  be  Let  us  be  Be  ye  Let  them  be 
praifed.  praifed.  praifed.  praifed.  praifed. 
Laudare,laudetur,  PI.  lau-  laudamini,  laudentur, 
C  laudator,  laudator,  demur,  laudaminor,  laudan- 

M  r 

"3  [tor* 

cD  Habere, habeatur,  PI.  habe-habemini,habeantur. 
w  habetor.  habetor.  amur.  habeminor,  habentor. 

Legere,  legatur,  PI.  lega-  legimini,  legantur, 

£  legitor.  legitor.  mur.  legiminor.  leguntor. 
Oh 

Audire,  audiatur,  PI.  audi-audimini,  audiantur. 
auditor,  auditor,  amur.  audiminor.  audiuntor. 

Potential. 

I  may  or  can  be  praifed. 
Lauder,  eris  or  ere,  etur,  Plur.  emur, 

Prefent  Habear,  1  emini,  entur. 

fing.  Legar,  V  aris  or  are,  atur,  Plur.  amur, 

Audiar,  j  amini,  antur. 


EO,  and  queo  with  his  compound  Ne- 
queo,  make  eunt  and  queunt  in  the 
plural  indicative  prefent,  and  in  their  pre¬ 
terimperfed  ibam  and  quibam,  their  future ; 
ibo  and  quibo. 

Imperat.  I,  ito.  Eat,  ito.  Plur.  Eamus, 
ite,  itote.  Eant,  eunto. 

Potent.  Earn,  Irem,  &c. 

The  forming  of  the  Paffive  Voice. 


Indicative. 


I  am  praifed. 


bio 

c 

C/5 


— 

Ph 


Laudor,aris  or  are, atur,! 
Habeor,eris  or  ere, etur,  u 
Legor,  eris  or  ere,  itur,  £ 
Audior,  iris  or  ire,  itur,| 


I  amur,  amini,  antur. 
emur,  emini,  entur. 
imur,  imini,  untur. 
imur,  imini,  i  untur. 


Preterim-  Laudabar, 
perfedt  Habebar, 
tenfe  fing.  Legebar, 
Audiebar, 


\ 


I  was  praifed. 

baris  or  bare,  batur,  Plur. 
bamur,  bamini,  bantur. 


Note  that  the  Paffive  Voice  hath  no 
Preterperfed,  nor  the  Tenfes  derived  from 
thence  in  any  Mood. 

I  fhall  or  will  be  praifed. 
Laudabor,  }  beris  or  bere,  bitur,  Plur. 
Future  Habebor,  J  bimur,  bimini,  buntur, 
tenfe  fing.  Legar,  ■  1  eris  or  ere,  etur,  PI.  emur, 
Audiar,  J  emini,  entur. 

VOL.  I. 


I  might  or  fhould  be  praifed. 
Preterim-  Laudarer,  \ 

perfedt  Haberer,  f  rer‘s  or  rere,  retur.  Plur. 

fing.  Legerer,  f  remur,  remini,  rentur. 

Audirer,  ' 

Infinitive. 

Prefent  &  LaudariT  C  Praifed. 

Preterim-  Haberi  (  ,  3 Had. 

perfed.  Legi  f  °  e  3 Read. 

Audiri  J  Heard. 

Verbs  irregular  in  fome  Tenfes  Paflive. 

'C'Dor,  editor,  or  eftur :  The  reft  is  regu“ 
^  lar. 

The  verb  Fio,  is  partly  of  the  third,  and 
partly  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  hath 
only  the  infinitive  of  the  paflive  form. 

lndicat.  Pref.  Sing.  Fio,  fis,  fit,  Plur. 
fimus,  fitis,  fiunt.  Preterimperfed,  Fie- 
bam.  Preterperfed  it  wants.  Future  Fi- 
am,  &c. 

Imperat.  Fi,  fito.  Plur.  fite,  fitote,  fiant, 
fiunto. 

Poten.  Pref.  Fiarn,  &c.  Preterimper¬ 
fed.  Fierem. 

Infinit.  Fieri. 

Alfo  this  verb  Fero,  is  contraded  or 
fhortened  in  fome  tenfes,  both  adive 
and  paffive,  as  Fers,  ferr,  for  feris,  ferir, 
&c. 

4  R 
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Indicat.  Pref.  Sing.  Fero,  fers,  fcrt.  plu. 
— fertis  —  Preterperfebb  Tuli. 

Imperat.  Fer  ferto,  &c.  pi.  Ferre  fer- 

tote. 

Potent.  Prererimperfecl.  Ferrem,  6cc. 
lnftnit.  Ferre. 

Paflive. 

Indie.  Pref.  Sing.  Feror  ferris  or  ferre, 
fertur,  &c. 

Imperat.  Sing.  Ferre,  fertor,  Src. 

Potent.  Preterimperfebt,  Fcrror. 

Inna  it.  Ferri. 


micavit,  fonatum,  dimicatum,  intonatum* 
infricatum,  and  the  like. 

Plico  and  his  compounds  form  ni  or 
avi,  as  explicui  explicavi,  explicitum  or 
explicatum ;  except  fupplico,  and  fuch  as 
are  compounded  with  a  noun,  as  duplico 
multiplico  in  avi  only. 

But  Lavo  lavi  lautum  lotum  or  lavatum, 
juvo  juvi,  adjuvo  adjuvi  adjutum. 

Do  dedi  datum,  Sto,  fteti  ftatum,  in  the 
compounds,  ftiti,  ftitum  and  fometimes- 
ftatum,  as  Praefto  praeftiti  prasftitum  and 
praeftatum. 


Of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

npHere  be  alfo  belonging  to  the  infinitive 
mood  of  all  verbs  certain  voices  called 
gerunds  and  fupines  both  of  the  abtive  and 
paffive  fignification. 

The  firft  gerund  in  di,  as  Laudandi  of 
praifing  or  of  being  praifed.  The  fecond 
in  do,  as  Laudando  in  praifing  or  in  being 
praifed.  The  third  in  dum,  as  Laudan- 
d'um  to  praife  or  to  be  praifed. 

Note  that  in  the  two  latter  conjugations, 
the  gerunds  end  fometimes  in  undi,  do, 
dum,  as  dicendi  or  dicundi :  But  from  Eo 
always  eundi,  except  in  the  compound  am- 
biendi. 

Supines  are  two-.  The  firft  fignifieth 
Actively,  as  laudatum  to  praife  ;  the  latter 
paffively,  as  laudatu  to  be  praifed.  Note 
that  moft  neuters  of  the  fecond  conjuga¬ 
tion,  and  volo,  nolo,  malo,  with  many 
other  verbs,  have  no-  fupine. 


V7erbs  of  the  four  conjugations  irregular  in 
the  preterperlebt  tenfe  or  fupines. 


\7 Erbs  of  the  firft  conjugation  form  their 
preterperfebl  tenfe  in  avi,  fupine  in 
aturn,  as  Laudo  laudavi  laudatum. 


Except 

Poto  potavi  potatum  or  potum  ;  neco 
uecavi  necatum  or.  nefturo. 

Domo,  tono,  feno,  crepo,  veto,  cube, 
form  ui,  itum,  as  cubui  cubitum  •,  but  fe- 
cui  febtum,  fricui  friblum,  mico  micui  : 
yet  fome  of  thefe  are  found  regular  in  the 
preterperfedt  tenfe  or  fupine,  efpecially 
compounded,  as  increpavit,  difcr.epavit,  di- 


TFErbs  of  the  fecond  conjugation  form 
*  their  preterperfebl  tenfe  in  ui,  their  fu¬ 
pine  in  itum,  as  habeo  habui  habitum. 

Some  are  regular  in  their  preterperfebt 
tenfe,  but  not  in  their  fupines,  as  doceo 
docui  dobtum,  mifeeo  mifeui  miftum,  te- 
neo  tenui  tentum,  torreo  torrui  toftum,  cen- 
feo  cenfui  cenfum,  pateo  patui  pafium,  ca- 
reo  carui  caflum  and  caritum. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterper- 
febt  tenfe  and  fupines,  as  jubeo  juffi  juf- 
fum,  forbeo  forbui  forpfi  forptum,  mulceo 
mulfi  mulfum,  luceo  luxi. 

Deo  in  di,  as  fedeo  fedi  feftlim,  video 
vidi  vifum,  prandeo  prandi  pranfum.  And 
fome  in  ft,  as  fuadeo  fuafi  fuafum,  rideo 
rifi  rifum,  ardeo  arfi  arfum.  Four  double 
their  firft  letters,  as  Pendeo  pependi  pen- 
fum,  mordeo  momordi  morfum,  fpondeo 
fpopondi  fponfum,  tondeo  totondi  tonfum  ; 
but  not  in  their  compounds,  as  depend! 
depenfum. 

Geo  in  fi,  and  fome  in  xi,  as  urgeo  urfi, 
mulgeo  mulfi  mulxi  mulblum,  augeo  auxi 
aubfum,  indulgeo  indulfi  indultum,  frigeo 
frixi,  lugeo  luxi. 

Ieo  leo  and  neo,  nevi,  vieo  vievi  vie- 
turn  :  But  cieo  G^vtmitum,.  deleo  delevi 
deletum,  fleo  fievi  fletum,  compleo  com- 
plevi  completum  5  as  alfo  the  compounds 
of  oleo,  except  redoleo  and  luboleo  ;  but 
adolevi  adultum-,  neo  nevi  netum,  but 
maneo  manfi,  torqueo  torfi  tortum,  haereo 
hsefi. 

Veo  in  vi,  as  ferveo  fervi,  but  deferveo 
deferbui,  conniveo  connivi.  and.  connixi, 
movi  motum,  vovi.  votum,  cavjfcautumx 
favi  fautum, 

'  The 
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THE  third  conjugation  formeth  the  pre- 
terperfebt  tenfe,  by  changing  O  of  the 
prefent  tenfe  into  I  :  the  fupine  without 
certain  rule,  as  lego  legi  ledum,  bibo  bibi 
bibitum,  lambo  Iambi,  fcabo  fcabi,  ico  ici 
idum,  mando  mandi  manfum,  pando  pan- 
di  paffum,  edo  edi  efum  or  eftum,  in  like 
manner  comedo,  the  other  compounds  efum 
only ;  rudo  rudi,  fallo  falli  falfum,  pfallo 
pfalli,  emo,  emi  emptum,  vifo  vifi  vifum, 
verto  verti  verfum,  folvo  folvi  folutum, 
volvo  volvi  volutum,  exuo  exui  exutum, 
but  ruo  rui  ruitum,  in  compound  rutum, 
as  derui  derutum  •,  ingruo,  metuo  metui. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfed 
tenfe  and  fupine. 

In  bo,  fcribo  fcripfi  fcriptum,  nubo  nupfi 
nuptum,  cumbo  cubui  cubitum. 

In  co,  vinco  vici  vidum,  dico  dixi  dic¬ 
tum  ;  in  like  manner  duco,  parco  peperci 
and  parfi  parfum  and  parcitum. 

In  do,  thefe  three  lofe  n,  findo,  fidi  fif- 
fum,  fcindo  fcidi  fcifium,  fundo  fudi  fufum. 
Thefe  following,  vado,  rado,  laedo,  ludo, 
divido,  trudo,  claudo,  plaudo,  rodo,  fi 
and  fum,  as  rofi-rofum,  but  cedo  ceffi  cef- 
fum.  The  reft  double  their  firft  letter  in 
the  preterperfed  tenfe,  but  not  compound¬ 
ed,  as  tundo  tutudi  tunfum,  contundo  con- 
tudi  contufum,  and  fo  in  other  compounds. 
Pendo  pependi  penfum,  dependo  depend;, 
tendo  tetendi  tenfum  and  tentum,  contendo, 
contendi  pedo  pepedi  peditum,  cado  cecidi 
cafum,  occido,  recido  recidi  recafum.  The 
other  compounds  have  no  fupine.  Caedo  ce¬ 
cidi  caefum,  occido  occidi  occifum.  To  thefe 
add  all  the  compounds  $f  do  in  this  conjuga¬ 
tion,  addo,  credo,  edo,  dedo,  reddo,  perdo, 
abdo,  obdo,  condo,  indo,  trado,  prodo, 
vendo  vendidi  venditum,  except  the  double 
compound,  obfcondo  obfcondi. 

In  go,  ago  egi  ablum,  dego  degi,  fata- 
go  fategi,  frango  fregi  frabfum,  pango  to 
join  pegi  pabtum,  pango  to  fing  panxi, 
ango  anxi,  jungo  junxi  jundtum  ;  but 
thefe  five,  fingo  mingo  pingo  ftringo 
ringo  lofe  n  in  their  fupines,  as  finxi  fidtum, 
ningo,  ninxi,  figo  fixi  fixum,  rego  rexi  rec¬ 
tum  ;  diligo,  negligo,  intelligo,  lexi  ledtum, 
ipargo  fparfi  fparfum.  Thele  double  their 
firft  letter,  tango  tetigi  radium,  but  not  in 


his  compounds,  as  contingo  contigi,  pargo 
to  bargain  pepigi  pabtum,  pungo  and  re- 
pungo  pupugi  and  punxi  pundlum,  the 
other  compounds  punxi  only. 

Ho  in  xi,  traho  traxi  traclum,  veho 
vexi  vebtum. 

In  lo,  vello  velli  and  vulfi  vulfum,  colo 
colui  cultum  ;  excello,  praecello,  cellui  cel- 
fum  ;  alo  alui  alitum  altum.  The  reft,  not 
compounded,  double  their  firft  letter,  Fal¬ 
lo  fefelli  falfum,  refello  refelli,  pello  pepuli 
pul  fum,  compello  compuli,  cello  ceculi, 
percello  perculi  perculfi  perculfum. 

In  mo,  vomo  vomui  vomitum,  tremo 
tremui,  premo  prefti  preflum,  como,  pre- 
mo,  demo,  fumo,  after  the  fame  -manner, 
as  fumpfi,  fumptum. 

In  No,  lino  fivi  fitum,  fterno  ftravi  ftra- 
tum,  fperno  fprevi  fpretum,  lino,  levi  lini 
and  livi  litum,  cerno  crevi  cretum,  temno 
tempfi,  contemno  contempfi  contemptum, 
gigno  genui  genitum,  pono  pofitum,  cano 
cecini  cantum,  concino  concinuo  concen- 
tum. 

In  Po,  rumpo  rupi  ruptum,  fcalpo  fcal- 
pfi  fcalptum  ;  the  reft  in  ui,  ftrepo  ftrepui 
ftrepitum. 

In  quo,  linquo  liqui,  relinquo  reliqui  re- 
libtum,  coquo  coxi  cobtum. 

In  ro,  verro  verri  and  verfi  verfum,  fero 
to  fow  fevi  fatum,  in  compound,  fitum,  as 
infero  infitum  *,  fero  of  another  bonification 
moft  ufed  in  his  compounds,  Affero,  con- 
fero,  defero,  exero,  ferui,  fertum,  uro  ufii 
uftum,  gero  geffi  geftum,  quaero  quasfivi 
qusefitum,  tero  trivi  tritum,  curro  excurro, 
praecurro,  cucurri  curfum,  the  other  com¬ 
pounds  double  not,  as  concurro  concurri. 

In  fo,  accerfo,  arceffo,  incefto,  laceffo, 
ivi  itum,  capefio  both  i  and  ivi,  pinfo  pin- 
fui  piftum  and  pinfitum. 

In  fco,  pafco  pavi  paftum  •,  compefco, 
difpefco,  ui  •,  pofco  popofci,  diico  didici, 
quinilco  quexi,  nofco  novi  notum,  but  ag- 
nolbo  agnitum,  cognofco  cognitum. 

In  to,  fifto  ftiti  datum,  fledto  fiexi  ficx- 
um,  pecio  pexui  pexi  pexum  and  pebti- 
tum,  necto  nexui  nexi  nexum,  plecto  plexi 
plexum,  fterto  ftertui,  meto  meflui  mefium, 
mitto  mifi  milTum,  peto  petivi  petitum. 


In  vo,  vivo  vixi  vidtura. 
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In  xo,  texo  texui  textum,  nexo  nexui 
nexum. 

In  cio,  facio  feci  fadum,  jacio  jeci  jac- 
tum,  lacio  lexi  ledum,  fpecio  fpexi  fpec- 
tum,  with  their  compounds,  but  elicio  eli- 
cui  eiicitum. 

In  dio,  fodio  fodi  foflum. 

In  gio,  fugio  fugi  fugitum.  ‘ 

In  pio,  capio  cepi  captum,  rapio  rapui 
raptum,  cupio  cupivi  cupitum,  fapio  fapui 
fapivi  fapitum. 

Jn  rio,  pario  peperi  partum. 

In  tio,  quatio  quaffi  quafium,  concutio 
concufii  concuftum. 

In  uo,  pluo  plui  pluvi  plutum,  ftruo 
ftruxi  ftrudum,  fluo  fluxi  fluxum. 

'T'HE  fourth  conjugation  formeth  the 
A  preterperfed  tenfe  in  ivi,  the  fupine  in 
Stum. 

Except,  Venio  veni  ventum,  comperio, 
reperio  reperi  repertum,  cambio,  campfi 
campfum,  fepio  fepfi  feptum,  farcio  farfi 
fartum,  fulceo  fulfi  fultum,  fentio  fenfi 
fenfum,  haurio  haufi  hauftum,  fancio  fanxi 
fandum  fancitum,  viricio  vinxi  vindum, 
falio  falui  faltum,  in  compound  fultum,  as 
defilio  defilui  defultum,  amicio  amicui  a- 
midum,  aperio,  operio  perui  pertum,  veneo 
veriivi  venum,  fingultivi  fingultum,  fepe- 
livi  fepultum. 

Of  Verbs  Compounded. 

^PHefe  Verbs  compounded  change  a  into 
A  e  throughout,  Damno,  lado,  facro, 
falio,  arceo,  trado,  partio,  farcio,  carpo, 
patro,  fcando,  fpargo,.  as  confpergo  con- 
fperfi  confperfum. 

Thefe  following  change  their  firft  vowel 
into  i,  and  fome  of  them  their  fupines  in¬ 
to  e,  habeo,  lateo,  falio,  ftatuo,  cado,  laedo, 
cano,  quaero,  caedo,  tango,  egeo,  teneo,  ta- 
ceo,  fapio,  rapio,  placeo,  difpliceo,  difplieui 
difplicitum  ;  except,  complaceo  perplaceo 
pofthabeo. 

Scalpo,  calco,  falto,  change  a  into  u,  as 
exculpo  ;  claudo  quatio  lavo  lofe  a,  as  ex- 
cludo,.  excutio,  eluo. 

Thefe  following  change  their  firft  vowel 
into  i,  but  not  in  the  preterperfed  tenfe, 
and  fometimes  a  into  e  in  the  fupine,  emo, 
fedeo,  fego,  frango,  capio,  jacio,  lacio,  fpe¬ 


cio,  premo,  as  comprimo  compreffi  com- 
prefliim,  conjicio  conjeci  conjecftum,  pango 
in  two  only,  compingo,  impingo :  Ago, 
in  all  but  perago,  fatago,  circumago,  dego 
and  cogo  coegi :  Facio  with  a  prepofition 
only,  not  in  other  compounds,  as  inficio, 
olfacio  :  Lego  in  thefe  only,  diligo,  eligo, 
intelligo,  negligo,  feligo,  in  the  reft  not, 
as  prtelego,  add  to  thefe  fuperfedeo. 

Of  Verbs  Defedive. 

XTErbs  called  Inceptives  ending  in  fco, 
borrow  their  preterperfed  tenfe  from 
the  verb  whereof  they  are  derived,  as  te- 
pefco  tepui  from  tepeo,  ingemifco  ingemui 
from  ingemo;  as  alfo  thefe  verbs,  cerno 
to  fee,  vidi  from  video,  fido  fedi  from  fe¬ 
deo,  fero  tuli  from  tulo  out  of  ufe,  in  the 
fupine  latum,  tollo  fuftuli  fublatum  from 
fuffero. 

Thefe  want  the  preterperfed  tenfe. 

Verbs  ending  in  afco,  as  puerafco  ;  in 
ifco,  as  fatifco;  in  urio,  except  parturio, 
efurio :  thefe  alfo,  vergo,  ambigo,  ferio, 
furo,  polleo,  nideo,  have  no  preterperfed 
tenfe. 

Contrary,  thefe  four,  Odi,  ccepi,  novi 
memini,  are  found  in  the  preterperfed 
tenfe  only,  and  the  tenfes  derived,  as  odi, 
oderam,  oderim,  odifle,  except  memini, 
which  hath  memento  mementote  in  the  im¬ 
perative. 

Others  are  defedive  both  in  tenfe  and 
perfon,  as  Aio,  ais,  ait,  Plur.  aiunt.  The 
preterimperfed  aiebam  is  intire.  Imperative, 
ai.  Potential,  aias,  aiat.  Plur.  aiamus,  aiant. 

Aufim,  for  aufus  fim,  aufis,  aufit,  Plur. 
aufint. 

Salveo,  falvebis,  falve  falveto,  falvete 
falvetote,  falvere. 

Ave  aveto,  avete  avetote. 

Faxo,  faxis,  faxit,  faxint. 

Quasfo,  Plur.  quaefumus. 

Infit,  infiunt. 

Inquio  or  inquam,  inquis  inquit,  Plur.  in<- 
quiunt.  Inquiebat,  Cic.  Topic,  inquifti,  in¬ 
quit.  Future,  inquies,  inquiet,  ImperatJ 
Inque  inquito.  Potent.  Inquiat. 

Dor  the  firft  perfon  pafiive  of  do,  and 
and  for  before  farris  or  farre  in  the  indica¬ 
tive,  are  not  read,  nor  der  or  fer  in  the  po¬ 
tential. 


Of 
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Of  a  Participle. 

A  Participle  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  partak- 
ing  with  the  verb  from  whence  it  is 
derived  in  voice,  tenfe,  and  fignification, 
and  with  a  noun  adjedtive  in  manner  of 
declining. 

Participles  are  either  of  the  adtive  or 
pafiive  voice. 

Of  the  adtive  two.  One  of  the  prefen  t 
tenfe  ending  in  ans,  or  ens,  as  laudans 
praifing,  habens,  legens,  audiens,  and  is 
declined  like  faelix,  as  hie  haec  &  hoc  ha¬ 
bens,  Gen.  habentis,  Dat.  habenti,  &c. 
Docens  docentis,  &c.  But  from  eo,  euns, 
and  in  the  compounds  iens  euntis,  except 
ambiens  ambientis.  Note  that  fome  verbs 
otherwife  defedtive,  have  this  participle,  as 
aiens,  inquiens. 

The  other  of  the  future  tenfe  is  moll 
commonly  formed  of  the  firft  fupine,  by 
changing  m  into  rus,  as  of  laudatum  lau- 
daturus  to  praife  or  about  to  praife,  habi- 
turus,  ledturus,  auditurus ;  but  fome  are 
not  regularly  formed,  as  of  fedtum  fecatu- 
rus,  of  jutum  juvaturus,  fonitum  fonitu- 
rus,  partum  pariturus,  argutum  arguiturus, 
and  fuch  like ;  of  fum,  futurus  :  This,  as 
alfo  the  other  two  participles  following  are 
declined  like  bonus. 

This  participle,  with  the  verb  Sum,  af- 
fordeth  a  fecond  future  in  the  adtive  voice, 
as  laudaturus  fum,  es,  eft,  &c.  as  alfo  the 
future  of  the  infinitive,  as  laudaturum  efle 
to  praife  hereafter,  futurum  efte,  &c. 

Participles  of  the  pafiive  voice  are  alfo 
two,  one  of  the  preterperfedt  tenfe,  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  future. 

A  participle  of  the  preterperfedt  tenfe,  is 
formed  of  the  latter  fupine,  by  putting 
thereto  s,  as  of  laudatu  laudatus  praifed,  of 
habitu  habitus,  ledtu  ledtus,  auditu  audi- 

tus. 

This  participle  joined  with  the  verb  Sum, 
fupplieth  the  want  -of  a  preterperfedt  and 
preterpluperfedt  tenfe  in  the  indicative  mood 
pafiive,  and  both  them  and  the  future  of 
the  potential  •,  as  alfo  the  preterperfedt  and 
preterpluperfedt  of  the  infinitive,  and  with 
ire  or  fore  the  future  ;  as  laudatus  fum  or 
fui  I  have  been  praifed,  Plur.  laudati  fumus 


or  fuimus  we  have  been  praifed,  laudatus 
eram  or  fueram,  &c.  Potential,  laudatus 
fum  or  fuerim,  laudatus  efiem  or  fuifiem, 
laudatus  ero  or  fuero.  Infinit.  laudatum 
efie  or  fuifle  to  have  or  had  been  praifed  ; 
laudatum  ire  or  fore  to  be  praifed  here¬ 
after. 

Nor  only  pafiives,  but  fome  adtives  alfo 
or  neuters,  befides  their  own  preterperfedt 
tenfe  borrow  another  from  this  participle  ; 
Coeno  cosnavi  and  coenatus  ium,  Juravi  and 
juratus,  Potavi  and  potus  fum,  Titubavi 
and  titubatus,  Careo  carui  cafiiis  fum, 
Prandeo  prandi  and  pranfus,  Pateo  patui 
and  pafius  fum,  Placeo  placui  placitus,  Su- 
efco  fuevi  fuetus  fum,  Libet  libuit  and  li¬ 
bitum  eft,  Licet  licuifrlicitum,  Pudet  pu- 
duit  puditum,  Piget  piguit  pigitum,  Tae- 
det  tasduit  pertaefum  eft,  and  this  deponent 
Mereor  merui  and  meritus  fum. 

Thefe  neuters  following,  like  pafiives, 
have  no  other  preterperfedt  tenfe,  but  by 
this  participle,  Gaudeo  gavifus  fum,  fido 
fifus,  audeo  aufus,  fio,  fadtus,  foleo  folitus 
fum. 

Thefe  deponents  alfo  form  this  participle 
from  fupines  irregular ;  Labor  lapfus,  pa- 
tior  pafius,  perpetior  perpefius,  fateor  faf- 
fus,  confiteor,  diffiteor  diffeflus,  gradior 
grefiiis,  ingredior  ingreflus,  fatifeor  feflus, 
metior  menfus,  utor  ufus,  ordior  to  fpim 
or^itus,  to  begin  orfus,  nitor  nifus  and 
nixus,  ulcifcor  ultus,  irafeor  iratus,  reor 
ratus,  oblivifeor  oblitus,  fruor  frudtus  or 
fruitus,  mifereor  mifertus,  tuor  and  tueor 
tuitus,  loquor  locutus,  fequor  fecutus,  ex- 
perior  expertus,  pacifcor  padtus  nancifcor, 
nadtus,  apifeor  aptus,  adipifeor  adeptus, 
queror  queftus,  proficifcor  profedtus,  ex- 
pergifeor  experredtus,  comminifcor  com- 
mentus,  nafeor  natus,  morior  mortuus, 
orior  ortus  fum. 

A  participle  of  the  future  pafiive  is  form¬ 
ed  of  the  gerund  in  dum,  by  changing  m 
into  s,  as  of  laudandum  laudandus  to  be 
praifed,  of  habendum  habendus,  &c.  And 
likewife  of  this  participle  with  the  verb 
Sum,  may  be  formed  the  fame  tenfes  in. 
the  pafiive,  which  were  formed  with  the 
participle  of  the  preterperfedt  tenfes,  as  lau¬ 
dandus  fum  or  fui,  &c. 

Infinit.  Laudandum  efle  or  fore. 
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Of  verbs  deponent  come  participles  both 
of  the  aCtive  and  paflive  form,  as  loquor 
loquens  locutus  locuturus  loquendus;  where¬ 
of  the  participle  of  the  precer  tenfe  fignifi- 
eth  fometimes  both  actively  and  paffiyely, 
as  dignatus,  teftatus,  meditatus,  and  the 
like. 


any  other  words  in  compofition,  as'  in- 
doCtus. 

Thefe  fix,  di,  dis,  re,  fe,  am,  con,  are 
not  read  but  in  compofition. 

As  adverbs  having  cafes  after  them,  may 
be  called  prepofitions,  fo  prepolitions  hav¬ 
ing  none,  may  be  counted  adverbs. 


Of  an  Adverb. 


AN  Adverb  is  a  part  of  fpeech  joined 
with  fome  other  to  explain  its  fignifi- 
tion,  as  valde  probus  very  honeft,  bene  eft 
it  is  well,  valde  doCtus  very  learned,  bene 
mane  early  in  the  morning. 

Of  adverbs,-  fome  be  of  Time,  as  hodie 
to  day,  eras  to-morrow,  &c. 

Some  be  of  Place,  as  Ubi  where,  ibi 
there,  &c.  And  of  many  other  forts  need- 
lefs  to  be  here  fet  down. 

Certain  adverbs  alfo  are  compared,  as 
.DoCte  learnedly,  doCtius  doCtilfime,  fortiter 
fortius  fortiflime,  fsepe  faepius  fepiffime,  and 
the  like. 


Of  a  Conjunction. 


A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  fpeech  that 
joineth  words  and  fentences  together. 

Of  Conjunctions  fome  be  copulatives, 
as  &  and,  quoque  alfo,  nec  neither. 

Some  be  disjunctive,  as  aut  or. 

Some  be  cafual,  as  nam  for,  quia  becaufe, 
and  many  fuch  like. 

Adverbs  when  they  govern  mood  and 
tenfe,  and  join  fentences  together,  as  cum, 
ubi,  poftquam,  and  the  like,  are  rather  to 
be  called  conjunctions. 


Of  a  Prepofition. 

A  Prepofition  is  a  part  of  fpeech  molt 
commonly,  either  fet  before  nouns  in 
appofition,  as  ad  patrem,  or  joined  with 


Of  an  Interjection. 

A  N  Interjection  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  ex- 
prefting  fome  paffion  of  the  mind. 
Some  be  of  forrow,  as  heu,  hei. 

Some  be  of  marvelling,  as  papse. 

Some  of  difdaining,  as  vah. 

Some  of  praifing,  as  euge. 

Some  of  exclaiming,  as  6,  proh,  and 
fuch  like. 


Figures  of  Speech. 

\X70rds  are  fometimes  encreafed  or  dimi- 

* *  *  nilhed  by  a  letter  or  fyllable  in  the 
beginning,  middle  or  ending,  which  arc 
called  Figures  of  fpeech. 

Encreafed 

In  the  beginning,  as  Gnatus  for  natus, 
tetuli  for  tuli.  Prothefis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Rettulit  for  Retulit, 
CinCtutus  for  CinCtus.  Epenthefis. 

In  the  end,  as  Dicier  for  did.  Paragoge. 

Diminilhed 

In  the  beginning,  as  Ruit  for  Eruit.  A- 
pherifis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Audiit  for  audivit, 
dixti  for  dixifti,  lamna  for  lamina.  Syn¬ 
cope. 

In  the  end,  as  Confili  for  confiliij  fein 
for  feifne.  Apocope. 


The 
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The  Second  Part  of  Grammar,  commonly  called  Syntaxis,  or 

Conftrudion. 


Hitherto  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech  de¬ 
clined  and  undeclined  have  been 
fpoken  of  fingle,  and  each  one  by 
itfelf :  Now  followeth  Syntaxis  or  Conftru- 
dion,  which  is  the  right  joining  of  thefe 
parts  together  in  a  fentence. 

Conftrudion  confifteth  either  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  words  together  in  number,  gen¬ 
der,  cafe  and  perfon,  which  is' called  con¬ 
cord  i  or  the  governing  of  one  the  other 
in  fuch  cafe  or  mood  as  is  to  follow. 

Of  the  Concords. 

^pHERE  be  Three  concords  or  agree- 
ments. 

The  firft  is  of  the  adjedive  with  his.  fub¬ 
ftantive. 

The  fecond  is  of  the  verb  with  his  nomi¬ 
native  cafe. 

The  third  is  of  the  relative  with  his  an¬ 
tecedent. 

An  adjective  (under  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  both  pronoun  and  participle)  with 
his  fubhantive  or  fubftantives,  a  verb  with 
his  nominative  cafe  or  cafes,  and  a  relative 
with  his  antecedent  or  antecedents,  agree 
all  in  number,  and  the  two  latter  in  perfon 
alfo  :  as  Amicus  certus.  Viri  dodi.  Pre¬ 
ceptor  prrelegit,  vos  vero  negligitis.  Xe¬ 
nophon  &  Plato  fuere  asquales.  Vir  fapit 
qui  pauca  loquitur.  Pater  &  prseceptor 
veniunt.  Yea  though  the  conjundion  be 
disj  undive,  as  Quos  neque  defidia  neque 
luxuria  vitiaverant.  Celfus.  Pater  &  pre¬ 
ceptor,  quos  quseritis.  But  if  a  verb  fin- 
gular  follow  many  nominatives,  it  muft  be 
applied  to  each  of  them  apart,  as  Niff  foro 
&  curiae  official  m  ac  verecundia  fua  confti- 
terit.  Yal.  Max. 

An  adjedive  with  his  fubftantive,  and  a 
relative  with  his  antecedent  agree  in  gender 
and  cafe  •,  but  the  relative  net  in  cafe  al¬ 
ways,  being  oft-times  governed  by  other 
conftrudions  :  as  Amicus  certus  in  re  in- 
certa  cernitur.  Liber  quern  dedifti  mihi. 

And  if  it.  be  a  participle  ferving  the 
infinitive  mood,  future,  it  oft-times  agrees 


not  with  the  fubftantive  neither  in  gender 
nor  in  number,  as  Plane  fibi  rem  praefidio 
fperat  futurum.  Cic.  Audierat  non  datum 
ire  filio  uxorem.  Terent.  Omnia  potius> 
adum  iri  puto  quam  de  provinciis.  Cic. 

But  when  a  verb  cometh  between  two 
nominative  cafes  not  of  the  fame  number, 
or  a  relative  between  two  fubftantives  not 
of  the  fame  gender,  the  verb  in  number,, 
and  the  relative  in  gender  may  agree  with, 
either  of  them  ;  as  Amantium  iras  amoris 
reintegratio  eft.  Quid  enim  nifi  vota  fuper- 
funt.  Tuentur  ilium  globum  qui  terra  di- 
citur.  Animal  plenum  rationis,  quem  vo- 
camus  hominem.  Lutetia  eft  quam  nos 
Parifios  dicimus. 

And  if  the  nominative  cafes  be  of  feve- 
ral  perfons,  or  the  fubftantives  and  ante¬ 
cedents  of  feveral  genders,  the  verb  fhall 
agree  with  the  fecond  perfon  before  the 
third,  and  with  the  firft  before  either ;  and 
fo  fhall  the  adjedive  or  relative  in  their 
gender  as  Ego  &  tu  fiimus  in  tuto.  Tu 
&  pater  periclitamini.  Pater  &  mater  mor- 
tui  funt.  Frater  &  foror  quos  vidifti. 

But  in  things  that  have  not  life,  an  ad¬ 
jedive  or  relative  of  the  neuter  gender, 
may  agree  with  fubftantives  or  antecedents, 
mafeuline  or  feminine,  or  both  together ;  as 
Arcus  &  calami  funt  bona.  Arcus  &  ca¬ 
lami  quae  fregifti.  Pulcritudinem,  con- 
ftantiam,  ordinem  in  confiliis1  fadifque  con- 
fervanda  putat.  Cic.  Off.  i.  Ira  &  aegri- 
tudo  permifta  funt.  Sal. 

Note  that  the  infinitive  mood,  or  any 
part  of  a  fentence  may  be  inffead  of  a  no¬ 
minative  cafe  to  the  verb,  or  of  a  fubftan¬ 
tive  to  the  adjedive,  or  of  an  antecedent' 
to  the  relative,  and  then  the  adjedive  or 
relative  fhall  be  of  the  neuter  gender :  And 
if  there  be  more  parts  of  a  fentence  than 
one,  the  verb  fhall  be  in  the  plural  number 
Diluculo  furgere  faluberrimum  eft.  Yir*- 
tutem  fequi,  vita  eft  honeftiffima.  Audi¬ 
ts©  proconfulem  in  Ciliciam  tendere.  In 
tenipore  veni,  quod  omnium  rerum  eft  prP 
mum.  Tu  multum  dorm  is  &  ffepe  pota?, 
quae  duo  funt  corpori  inimica. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  alfo  an  adverb  is  put  for  the 
nominative  cafe  to  a  verb,  a.nd  for  a  fub¬ 
ftantive  to  an  adjective  ;  as  Partim  figno- 
rum  lunt  combufta.  Prope  centies  &  vicies 
erogatum  eft.  Cic.  verr.  4. 

Sometimes  all'o  agreement,  whether  it 
be  in  gender  or  number,  is  grounded  on 
the  fenfe,  not  on  the  words ;  as  Ilium  fe- 
nium  for  ilium  fenem.  Ifte  fcelus  for  ifte 
fceleftus.  Ter.  Tranftulit  in  Eunuchum  fu- 
am,  meaning  Comcediam.  Ter.  Pars 
magna  obligati,  meaning  homines.  Liv. 
Impliciti  Jaqueis  nudus  uterque  for  ambo. 
Ov.  Alter  in  alterius  jadtantes  lumina  vul- 
tus.  Ovid,  that  is,  Alter  &  alter.  Infpe- 
ranti  ipfa  refers  te  nobis,  for  mihi.  Catul. 
Dlfce  omnes.  Virg.  AEn.  2.  for  tu  quifquis 
es.  Dua  importuna  prodigia,  quos  egeftas 
tribuno  plebis  conftridtos  addixerat.  Cic. 
pro  Seft.  Pars  merfi  tenuere  ratem.  Rhe- 
mus  cum  fratre  Quirino  jura  dabant. 
Virg.  that  is,  Rhemus  &  frater  Quirinus. 
Divellimur  inde  Iphitus  &  Pelias  mecum. 
Virg. 

Conftrudtion  of  Subftantives. 

TLJ  Itherto  of  concord  or  agreement ;  the 

A  other  part  followeth,  which  is  Govern¬ 
ing,  whereby  one  part  of  fpeech  is  go¬ 
verned  by  another,  that  is  to  fay,  is  put 
in  fuch  cafe  or  mood  as  the  word  that  go- 
verneth  or  goeth  before  in  conftrudtion  re- 
quireth. 

When  two  fubftantives  come  together, 
betokening  divers  things,  whereof  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  an  adjedtive  in  the  neuter  gen¬ 
der  taken  for  a  fubftantive,  the  latter 
(which  alfo  may  be  a  pronoun)  ftiall  be  in 
the  genitive  cafe ;  as  Facundia  Ciceronis. 
Amator  ftudiorum.  Ferimur  per  opaca 
locorum.  Corruptus  vanis  rerum.  Hor. 
Defiderium  tui.  Pater  ejus. 

Sometimes  the  former  fubftantive,  as 
this  word  oftkium  or  mos,  is  underftood  ; 
as  Oratcris  eft,  it  is  the  part  of  an  orator. 
Extreme  eft  dementias,  it  is  the  manner  of 
extream  madnefs.  Ignavi  eft,  it  is  the 
quality  of  a  flothful  man.  Ubi  ad  Dianas 
veneris;  templum  is  underftood.  Juftiti- 
asne  prius  mirer  belline  laborum.  Virg.  un¬ 
derhand  causa.  Neque  ille  fepofui  Cice- 


ris,  neque  longas  invidit  avense.  Hor. 
Supply  partem. 

But  if  both  the  fubftantives  be  fpoken 
of  one  thing,  which  is  called  appofition, 
they  fhall  be  both  of  the  fame  cafe ;  as 
Pater  meus  vir,  amat  me  puerum. 

Words  that  fignify  quality,  following  the 
fubftantive  whereof  they  are  fpoken,  may 
be  put  in  the  genitive  or  ablative  cafe  ;  as 
Puer  bon®  indolis,  or  bona  indole.  Some 
have  a  genitive  only  ;  as  Ingentis  rex  no¬ 
minis.  Liv.  Decern  annorum  puer.  Hujuf- 
modi  pax.  Hujus  generis  animal.  But  ge¬ 
nus  is  fometimes  in  the  accufative :  as  Si 
hoc  genus  rebus  non  proficitur.  Varr.  de 
re  ruft.  And  the  caufe  or  manner  of  a 
thing  in  the  ablative  only  ;  as  Sum  tibi  na- 
tura  parens,  preceptor  confiliis. 

Opus  and  Ufus  when  they  fignify  need, 
require  an  ablative ;  as  Opus  eft  mihi  tuo 
judicio.  Viginti  minis  ufus  eft  filio.  But 
opus  is  fometimes  taken  for  an  adjedtive 
undeclined,  and  fignifieth  needful  :  as  Dux 
nobis  &  author  opus  eft.  Alia  qute  opus 
funt  para. 

Conftrudtion  of  Adjedtives,  governing  a 
Genitive. 

ADjedtives  that  fignify  defire,  knowledge,. 

ignorance,  remembrance,  forgetfulnefs, 
and  fuch  like  ;  as  alfo  certain  others  de¬ 
rived  from  verbs,  and  ending  in  ax,  re¬ 
quire  a  genitive;  as  Cupidus  auri.  Peri- 
tus  belli.  Ignarus  omnium.  Memor  prae- 
teriti.  Reus  furti.  Tenax  propofiti.  Tem- 
pus  edax  rerum. 

Adjedtives  called  nouns  partitive,  be- 
caufe  they  fignify  part  of  fome  whole  quan¬ 
tity  or  number,  govern  the  word  that  fig¬ 
nifieth  the  thing  parted  or  divided,  in  the 
genitive  ;  as  Aliquis  noftrum.  Primus  om¬ 
nium.  Aurium  mollior  eft  finiftra.  Ora- 
torum  eloquentiflimus.  And  oft  in  the 
neuter  gender ;  as  Multum  lucri.  Id  ne- 
gotii.  Hoc  nodtis.  Sometimes,  though 
feldom,  a  word  fignifying  the  whole,  is 
read  in  the  fame  cafe  with  the  partitive,  as, 
Habet  duos  gladios  quibus  altero  te  occi- 
furum  minatur,  altero  villicum,  Plaut.  for 
Quorum  altero.  Magnum  opus  habeo  in 
manibus  ;  quod  jampridem  ad  hunc  ipfum 
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me  autem  diccbat)  qusedam  inftitui.  Cic. 
Acad.  i.  Quod  quaedam  for  cujus  quae- 
dam. 

A  Dative. 

A  Djedtives  that  betoken  profit  or  difpro- 
fit,  likenefs  or  unlikeneis,  fitnefs,  plea- 
fure,  fubmitting,  or  belonging  to  any  thing, 
require  a  dative  •,  as  Labor  eft  utilis  corpori. 
Equalis  Eledtori.  Idoneus  bello.  Jucundus 
omnibus.  Parenti  fupplex.  Mihi  pro- 
prium. 

But  fuch  as  betoken  profit  or  difprofit 
have  fometimes  an  ac.cufative  with  a  prepo- 
fition  •,  as  Homo  ad  nullam  partem  utilis. 
Cic.  Inter  fe  aequales. 

And  fome  adjedlives  fignifying  likenefs, 
unlikenefs,  or  relation,  may  have  a  geni¬ 
tive.  Par  hujus.  Ejus  culpas  affines.  Do¬ 
mini  fimilis  es.  Commune  animantium  eft 
conjundtionis  appetitus.  Alienum  digni¬ 
tatis  ejus.  Cic.  Fin.  r,  Fuit  hoc  quondam 
proprium  populi  Romani  longe  a  domo 
bellare.  But  proprior  and  proximus  admit 
fometimes  an  accufative  ;  as  proximus 
Pompeium  fedebam.  Cic. 

An  Accufative. 

"VTOuns  of  meafure  are  put  after  adjec- 
tives  of  like  fignification  in  the  accu¬ 
fative,  and  fometimes  in  the  ablative;  as 
Turris  alta  centum  pedes.  Arbor  lata  tres 
digitos.  Liber  crafius  tres  pollices,  or 
tribus  pollicibus.  Sometimes  in  the  geni¬ 
tive  ;  as  Areas  latas  pedum  denum  facito. 

All  words  exprefting  part  or  parts  of  a 
thing,  may  be  put  in  the  accufative,  or 
fometimes  in  the  ablative  ;  as  Saucius  fron- 
tem  or  fronte.  Excepto  quod  non  fimul 
eftes  cetera  ketus.  Hor.  Nuda  pedem. 
Ov.  Os  humerofque  deo  fimilis.  Virg. 
Sometimes  in  the  genitive  ;  as  Dubius 
mentis. 

An  Ablative. 

A  Djedtives  °f  the  comparative  degree 
englifhed  with  this  fign  then  or  by, 
as  dignus,  indignus,  prseditus,  contentus, 
and  thefe  words  of  price,  carus,  vilis,  re¬ 
quire  an  ablative ;  as  Frigidior  glacie. 
Multo  dodtior.  Uno  pede  altior.  Dignus 
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honorc.  Virtute  praeditus.  Sorte  lua  con¬ 
tentus.  Afle  charum. 

But  of  comparatives,  plus,  amplius,  and 
minus,  may  govern  a  genitive;  alfo  a  no¬ 
minative,  or  an  accufative  ;  as  Plus  quir.- 
quaginta  homjnum.  Amplius  duorum 
milliiim.  Ne  plus  tenia  pars  eximatur 
meliis.  Varro.  Paulo  plus  quingentos  paf- 
fus.  Ut  ex  fua  cujufque  parte  ne  minus 
dimidium  ad  fratrem  perveniret,  Cic.  Verr. 
4.  And  dignus,  indignus,  have  fometimes 
a  genitive  after  them  ;  as  Militia  ef  ope¬ 
ns  altera  digna  tui.  Indignus  avorum. 
Virg. 

Adjedlives  betokening  plenty  or  want, 
will  have  an  ablative,  and  fometimes  a  ge¬ 
nitive  ;  as  Vacuus  ira,  or  irae.  Nulla  epif- 
tola  inanis  re  aliqua.  Ditiftimus  agri.  Stul- 
torum  plena  funt  omnia.  Integer  vitae, 
fcelerifque  purus.  Expers  omnium.  Vobis 
immunibus  hujus  efie  moli  dabitur. 

Words  alfo  betokening  the  caufe,  or 
form,  or  manner  of  a  thing,  are  put  after 
adjedlives  in  the  ablative  cafe  ;  as  Pallidus 
ira.  Trepidus  morte  futura.  Nomine 
Grammaticus,  re  Barbarus. 

Of  Pronouns. 

"DRonouns  differ  not  in  conftrudlion  from 
nouns,  except  that  poffdfion,  Meus, 
tuus,  fuus,  nofter,  vefter,  by  a  certain  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeech,  are  fometimes  joined  to  a 
fubftantive,  which  governs  their  primitive 
underftood  with  a  noun  or  participle  in  a 
genitive  cafe  ;  as  Dico  mea  unius  opera 
rempublicam  effe  liberatam,  Cic.  for  Mei 
unius  opera.  In  like  manner  Noftra  duo- 
rum,  trium,  paucorum,  omnium  virtute, 
for  noftrum  duorum,  &c.  Meum  folius 
peccatum,  Cic.  Ex  tuo  ipfus  aniino,  for 
Tui  ipfius.  Ex  fua  cujufque  parte.  Id.  verr. 
2.  Ne  tua  quidem  recentia  proximi  Prasto- 
ris  veftigia  perfequi  poterat.  Cic.  verr.  4. 
Si  meas  praefentis  preces  non  putas  pro- 
fuifle,  id.  Pro  Plane.  Noftros  vidifti  flen- 
tis  ocellos.  Ovid. 

Alfo  a  relative,  as  qui  or  is,  fometimes 
anfwers  to  an  antecedent  noun  or  pronoun 
primitive  underftood  in  the  pofieflive  ;  as 
Omnes  laudare  fortunas  meas  qui  fillum 
haberem  tali  ingenio  prseditum.  Terent. 
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Confirmation  of  Verbs. 

"VTErbs  for  the  mofl  part  govern  either 
one  cafe  after  them,  or  more  than  one 
in  a  different  manner  of  conftruction. 

Of  the  verb  fubflantive  Sum,  and  fuch 
like,  with  a  nominative  and  other  ob¬ 
lique  cafes. 

VErbs  that  fignify  being,  as  Sum,  exifto, 
fio ;  and  certain  pafTives,  as  dicor,  vo- 
cor,  falutor,  appellor,  habeor,  exiftimor, 
videor ;  alfo  verbs  of  motion  or  reft,  as 
incedo,  difcedo,  fedeo,  with  fuch  Jike, 
will  have  a  nominative  cafe  after  them,  as 
they  have  before  them,  becaufe  both  cafes 
belong  to  the  fame  perfon  or  thing,  and 
the  latter  is  rather  in  an  apportion  with  the 
former,  than  governed  by  the  verb;  as 
Temperantia  eft  virtus.  Horatius  faluta- 
tur  poeta.  Aft  ego  quae  divum  incedo  re- 
gina. 

And  if  eft  be  an  imperfonal,  it  may 
fometimes  govern  a  genitive,  as  Ufus  poetae, 
ut  moris  eft,  licentia.  Phaedrus  1.  4.  Ne- 
gavit  moris  efte  Graecorum  ut  &c.  Cic. 
Verr.  2. 

But  if  the  following  noun  be  of  another 
perfon,  or  not  diredtly  fpoken  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  both  after  Sum  and  all  his  compounds, 
except  poftum,  it  fhall  be  put  in  the  da¬ 
tive  ■,  as  Eft  mihi  domi  pater.  Multa  pc- 
tentibus  defunt  multa. 

And  if  a  thing  be  fpoken  of,  relating  to 
the  perfon,  it  may  be  alio  in  the  dative  ;  as 
Sum  tibi  praefidio.  Haec  res  eft  mihi  vo- 
luptati.  Quorum  alteri  capitoni  cognomen 
tuit.  Cic.  Paftori  nomen  fauftulo  fuifle  fe- 
runt.  Liv_ 

Of  verbs  tranfitives  with  an  aecufative, 
and  the  exceptions  thereto  belonging. 

Erbs  adtive  or  deponent,  called  tranfr- 
tive,  becaufe  their  a&ion  pafteth  forth 
on  fome  perfon  or  thing,  will  have  an  ae¬ 
cufative  after  them  of  the  perfon  or  thing 
to  whom  the  adlion  is  done;  as  Amo  te. 
Vitium  fuge.  Deum  venerare.  Ufus  promp- 
tos  facit.  Juyat  me.  Oportet  te. 


Alfo  verbs  called  neuters,  may  have  an 
aecufative  of  their  own  fignification ;  as 
Duram  fervit  fervitutem.  Longam  ire 
viam.  Endymionis  fomnum  dormis.  Pa- 
ftillos  Rufillus  olet.  Nec  vox  hominem 
fonat.  Cum  glaucum  faltalTet.  Paterc. 
Agit  laetum  convivam.  Horat.  Hoc  me 
latet. 

But  thefe  verbs,  though  tranfitive,  Mife- 
reor  and  miferefco,  pafs  into  a  genitive ; 
as  miferere  mei.  Sometimes  into  a  dative  : 
Huic  mifereor.  Sen.  Dilige  bonos,  mife- 
refee  malis.  Boetius. 

Reminifcor,  oblivifeor,  recordor,  and 
memini,  fometimes  alfo  require  a  Genitive; 
as  Datae  fidei  reminifeitur.  Memini  tui. 
Oblivifeor  carminis.  Sometime  retain  the 
aecufative  ;  as  Recordor  pueritiam.  Om¬ 
nia  quas  curant  fenes  meminerunt.  Plaht. 

Thefe  imperfonals  alfo,  intereft  and  re- 
fert,  fignifying  to  concern,  requirer  a  geni¬ 
tive,  except  in  thefe  ablatives  feminine, 
Mea,  tua,  fua,  noftra,  veftra,  cuja.  And 
the  meafure  of  concernment  is  often 
added  in  thefe  genitives,  magni,  parvi, 
tanti,  quanti,  with  their  compounds;  as  In¬ 
tereft  omnium  refte  agere.  Tua  refert  te- 
ipfum  nolle.  Veftra  parvi  intereft. 

But  verbs  of  profiting  or  difprofiting, 
believing,  pleafing,  obeying,  oppofing,  or 
being  angry  with,  pafs  into  a  dative ;  as 
non  potes  mihi  commodare  nec  incommo- 
dare.  Placeo  omnibus.  Crede  mihi.  Ni- 
mium  ne  crede  colori.  Pareo  parentibus. 
Tibi  repugno.  Adolefcenti  nihil  eft  quod 
fuccenfeat.  But  of  the  firft  and  third  fort, 
Juvo,  adjuvo,  lasdo,  offendo,  retain  an  ae¬ 
cufative. 

Laftly,  thefe  tranfitives,  fungor,  fruor, 
utor,  potior,  and  verbs  betokening  want, 
pafs  diredt  into  an  ablative.  Fungitur  of¬ 
ficio.  Aliena  frui  infania.  Utere  forte  tua. 
But  fungor,  fruor,  utor,  had  anciently  an 
aecufative.  Verbs  of  want,  and  potior, 
may  have  alfo  a  genitive.  Pecuniae  indi- 
get.  Quafi  tu  hujus  indigeas  patris.  Po¬ 
tior  urbe,  or  urbis. 

Sometimes  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  fignifi¬ 
cation  with  a  fingle  verb,  may  have  the 
cafe  of  the  verb  after  it ;  as  Id  operam  do, 
that  is  to  fay,  id  ago.  Idne  eftis  authores 
mihi  ?  for  id  fuadetis.  Quid  me  vobis 
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tadlio  eft  ?  for  tangitis.  Plaut.  Quid  tibi 
hanc  curatio  eft  rem  ?  Id. 

The  Accufative  with  a  Genitive. 

T_Tltherto  of  tranfitives  governing  their 

A  accufative,  or  other  cafe,  in  fingle  and 
diredl  conftrudtion  :  now  of  fuch  as  may 
have  after  them  more  cafes  than  one  in 
conftrudtion  diredt  and  oblique,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  an  accufative,  a  genitive,  dative, 
other  accufative,  or  ablative. 

Verbs  of  efteeming,  buying  or  felling, 
befides  their  accufative,  will  have  a  geni¬ 
tive  betokening  the  value  of  price,  flocci, 
nihili,  pili,  hujus,  and  the  like  after  verbs 
of  efteeming  :  Tanti,  quanti,  pluris,  mi- 
noris,  and  fuch  like,  put  without  a  fubftan- 
tive,  after  verbs  of  buying  or  felling  ;  as 
Non  hujus  te  aeflimo.  Ego  ilium  flocci 
pendo.  Alqui  boni  hoc  facio  or  confulo. 
Quanti  mercatus  es  hunc  equum  ?  Pluris 
quam  vellem. 

But  the  word  of  value  is  fometimes  in 
the  ablative ;  as  Parvi  or  parvo  seftimas 
probitatem.  And  the  word  of -price  molt 
ufually  i  as  Teruncio  eum  non  emerim. 
And  particularly  in  thefe  adjedtives,  Vili, 
paulo,  minimo,  magno,  nimio,  plurimo, 
duplo,  put  without  a  fubftantive,  as  Vili, 
vendo  triticum.  Redimite  captum  quam 
queas  minimo.  And  fometimes  minore 
for  minoris.  Nam  a  Cselio  propinqui  mi¬ 
nore  centeflimis  nummum  movere  non  pof- 
funt.  Cic.  Att.  1.  1.  But  verbs  neuter  or 
paflive  have  only  the  oblique  cafes  after 
them  ;  as  Tanti  eris  aliis,  quanti  tibi  fueris. 
Pudor  parvi  penditur.  Which  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved  in  the  following  rules. 

And  this  neuter  valeo  governeth  the 
word  of  value  in  the  accufative ;  as  De¬ 
narii  didti  quod  denos  asris  valebant. 
Varr. 

Verbs  of  admonifhing,  accufing,  con¬ 
demning,  acquitting,  will  have,  befides 
their  accufative,  a  genitive  of  the  crime, 
or  penalty,  or  thing  ;  as  Admonuit  me  er- 
rati.  Accufas  me  furti  ?  Vatem  fceleris 
damnat.  Furem  dupli  condemnavit.  And 
fometimes  an  ablative  with  a  prepofttion, 
or  without  •,  as  Condemnabo  eodem  ego  te 
crimine.  Accufas  furti,  an  ftupri,  an  utro- 


que  ?  De  repetundis  accufavit,  or  dam" 
navit.  Cic. 

Alfo  thefe  imperfonals,  pocnitet,  tmdet, 
miferet,  miferefcit,  pudet,  pigct,  to  their 
accufative  will  have  a  genitive,  either  of 
the  perfon,  or  of  the  thing  ;  as  Noftri  noi- 
met  pcenitet.  Urbis  me  taedet.  Pudet 
me  negligentiae. 

An  Accufative  with  a  Dative. 

T^ferbs  of  giving  or  reftoring,  promifing 
*  or  paying,  commanding  or  Ihewing, 
trufting  or  threatning,  add  to  their  accu¬ 
fative  a  dative  of  the  perfon  ;  as  Fortuna 
multis  nimium  dedit.  Haec  tibi  promitto. 
JEs  alienum  mihi  numeravit.  Frumen- 
tum  imperat  civitatibus.  Quod  &  cui  di- 
cas,  videto.  Floe  tibi  fuadeo.  Tibi  or  ad 
te  feribo.  Pecuniam  omnem  tibi  credo. 
Utrique  mortem  minatus  eft. 

To  thefe  add  verbs  adtive  compounded 
with  thefe  prepofitions,  prae,  ad,  ab,  con, 
de,  ex,  ante,  fub,  poll,  ob,  in  and  inter  •, 
as  Praecipio  hoc  tibi.  Admovit  urbi  exer- 
citum.  Collegas  fuo  imperium  abrogavit. 
Sic  parvis  componere  magna  folebam. 

Neuters  have  a  dative  only ;  as  Meis  ma- 
joribus  virtute  preluxi.  But  fome  com¬ 
pounded  with  prae  and  ante  may  have  an 
accufative-,  as  Praeftat  ingenio  alius  alium. 
Multos  anteit  fapientia.  Others  with  a 
prepofttion  ;  as  Qu?e  ad  ventris  vidtum 
conducunt.  In  haec  ftudia  incumbite. 
Cic. 

Alfo  all  verbs  adtive,  betokening  acqui- 
fition,  likening  or  relation,  commonly  eng- 
lifhed  with  to  or  for,  have  to  their  accu¬ 
fative  a  dative  of  the  perfon  ;  as  Magnam 
laudem  fibi  peperit.  Huic  habeo  non  tibi. 
Se  illis  sequarunt.  Expedi  mihi  hoc  negoti- 
um  :  but  mihi  tibi  fibi,  fometimes  are  added 
for  elegance,  the  fenfe  not  requiring as 
Suo  hunc  fibi  jugulat  gladio.  Terent.  Neu¬ 
ters  a  dative  only  -,  as  Non  omnibus  dor- 
mio.  Libet  mihi.  Tibi  licet. 

Sometimes  a  verb  tranfitive  will  have 
to  his  accufative  a  double  dative,  one  cf 
the  perfon,  another  of  the  thing  as  Do 
tibi  veftem  pignori.  Verto  hoc  tibi  vitio. 
Floe  tu  tibi  laudi  duces. 
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A  double  Accufative. 

7'Erbs  of  afking,  teaching,  arraying, 
and  concealing,  will  have  two  accufa- 
tives,  one  of  the  perfon,  another  of  the 
thing ;  as  Rogo  te  pecuniam.  Doceo  te 
literas.  Quod  te  jamdudum  hortor.  In- 
duit  fe  calceos.  Hoc  me  celabas. 

And  being  paffives,  they  retain  one  ac¬ 
cufative  of  the  thing,  as  Sumtumque  re- 
cingitur  anguem.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  Induitur 
togam.  Mart. 

But  verbs  of  arraying  fometimes  change 
the  one  accufative  into  an  ablative  or  dative ; 
as  Induo  te  tunica,  or  tibi  tunicam.  Inftra- 
vit  equum  penula,  or  equo  penulam. 

An  Accufative  with  an  Ablative. 

T  7'Erbs  tranfitive  may  have  to  their  accu- 
*  fative  an  ablative  of  the  inftrument  or 
caufe,  matter,  or  manner  of  doing ;  and 
neuters  the  ablative  only  ;  as  Ferit  eum 
sladio.  Taceo  metu.  Malis  gaudet  alienis. 
Summa  eloquentia  caufam  egit.  Capito- 
lium  faxo  quadrato  fubftrucftum  eft.  Tuo 
confilio  niter.  Vefcor  pane.  Affluis  opi- 
bus.  Amore  abundas.  Sometimes  with  a 
prepofition  of  the  manner  ;  as  Summa  cum 
humanitate  me  traClavit. 

Verbs  of  endowing,  imparting,  depriv¬ 
ing,  eifeharging,  filling,  emptying,  and 
the  like,  will  have  an  ablative,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  genitive ;  as  Dono  te  hoc  annulo. 
Plurima  falute  te  impertit.  Aliquem  fa¬ 
in  iliarem  fuo  fermone  participavit.  Pater- 
num  fervum  Hi  participavit  confilii.  In- 
terdico  tibi  aqua  &  igni.  Libero  te  hoc 
metu.  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi. 

Alio  verbs  of  comparing  or  exceeding, 
will  have  an  ablative  of  the  excefs  •,  as  Prse- 
fero  hunc  multis  gradibus.  Magno  inter- 
vallo  eum  fuperat. 

After  all  manner  of  verbs,  the  word  fig- 
nifying  any  part  of  a  thing,  may  be  put  in 
the  genitive,  accufative  cr  ablative  ;  as  Ab- 
furdc  ficis  qui  angas  te  animi.  Pendet  ani- 
mi.  Difcrucior  animi.  Deficit  mentis. 
Candet  dentes.  Rubet  capillos.  iEgrotat 
anifno,  magis  quam  corpore.  2 


Nouns  of  Time  and  Place  after  Verbs, 

T^TOuns  betokening  part  of  time,  be  put 
after  verbs  in  the  ablative  and  fome¬ 
times  in  the  accufati%Te  •,  as  Nocte  vigilas, 
luce  dormis.  Nullam  partem  nodtis  requi- 
efeit.  Cic.  Abhinc  triennium  ex  Andro 
commigravit.  Ter.  Refpondit  triduo  il¬ 
ium,  ad  fummum  quatriduo  periturum. 
Cic.  Or  if  continuance  of  time,  in  the  ac¬ 
cufative,  fometimes  in  the  ablative  ;  as 
Sexaginta  annos  natus.  Hyemem  totam 
ftertis.  Imperium  deponere  maluerunt, 
quam  id  tenere  pundbum  temporis  con¬ 
tra  religionem.  Cic.  Imperavit  trien- 
nio,  &  decern  menfibus.  Suet.  Some¬ 
times  with  a  prepofition  ;  as  Fere  in  diebus 
paucis,  quibus  Fee  adta  funt.  Ter.  Rarely 
with  a  genitive;  as  Temporis  angufti  man- 
fit  concordia  difeors.  Lucan. 

Alfo  nouns  betokening  fpace  between 
places  are  put  in  the  accufative,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  the  ablative ;  as  Pedem  hinc  ne 
difeefteris.  Abeft  ab  urbe  quingentis  milli- 
bus  paftiium.  Terra  marique  gentibus  im¬ 
peravit. 

Nouns  that  fignify  place,  and  alfo  pro¬ 
per  names  of  greater  places,  as  countries,' 
be  put  after  verbs  of  moving  or  remaining, 
with  a  prepofition,  fignify ing  to,  from,  in, 
or  by,  in  fuch  cafe  as  the  prepofition  re- 
quireth ;  as  Proficifcor  ab  urbe.  Vivit  in 
Anglia.  Veni  per  Galliam  in  Italiam. 

But  if  it  be  the  proper  name  of  a  lefier 
place,  as  of  a  city,  town,  or  leffer  ifland, 
or  any  of  thefe  four.  Humus,  domus,  mi¬ 
litia,  beilum,  with  thefe  ftgns,  on,  in  or  at 
before  them,  being  of  the  firft  or  feeond 
declenfion,  and  lingular  number,  they  fhall 
be  put  in  the  genitive ;  if  of  the  third  de¬ 
clenfion,  or  plural  number,  or  this  word 
rus,  in  the  dative  or  ablative ;  as  Vixit 
Roms,  Londini.  Ea  habitabat  Rhodi. 
Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit.  Cor.  Nep. 
Procumbit  humi  bos.  Domi  bellique 
ftmul  viximus.  Militavit  Carthagini  or 
Carthagine.  Studuit  Athenis.  Ruri  or 
rure  educates  eft. 


If 
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If  the  verb  of  moving  be  to  a  place,  it 
/hall  be  put  in  the  accufative ;  as  Eo  Ro- 
mam,  domum,  rus.  If  from  a  place,  in 
the  ablative  ;  as  Difceflit  Londino.  Abiit 
domp.  Rure  eft  reverfus. 

Sometimes  with  a  prepofition ;  as  A 
Brundufio  profedtus  eft,  Cic.  Manil.  Ut 
ab  Athenis  in  Bceotiam  irem.  Sulpit.  a- 
pud  Cic.  Fam.  1.  4.  Cum  te  profedtum  ab 
domo  fcirem.  Liv.  1.  8. 


Conftrudtion  of  Paffjves. 

% 

A  Verb  pafllve  will  have  after  it  an  ablative 
of  the  doer,  with  the  prepofition  a  or 
ab  before  it,  fomejdmes  without,  and  more 
often  a  dative  :  as  Virgilius  legitur  a  me. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  Hor.  Tibi  fama 
petatur.  And  neutro-paflives,  as  Vapulo, 
veneo,  liceo,  exulo,  fio,  may  have  the 
fame  conftrudtion  ;  as  ab  hofte  venire. 

Sometimes  an  accufative  of  the'  thing  is 
found  after  a  pafllve  ;  as  Coronari  Olympia. 
Hor.  Epift.  1.  Cyclopa  movetur.  Hor.  for 
faltat  or  egit.  Purgor  bilem.  Id. 


Conftrudtion  of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

Erunds  and  fupines  will  have  fuch  ca- 
fes  as  the  verb  from  whence  they  come; 
as  Otium  fcribendi  literas.  Eo  auditum 
poetas.  Ad  confulendum  tibi. 

A  gerund  in  di  is  commonly  governed 
both  of  fubftantives  and  adjedtives  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  genitive  ;  as  caufa  videndi.  Amor 
habendl.  Cupidus  vifendi.  Certus  eundi. 
And  fometimes  governeth  a  genitive  plural ; 
as  illorum  videndi  gratia.  Ter. 

Gerunds  in  do  are  ufed  after  verbs  in 
manner  of  an  ablative,  according  to  for¬ 
mer  rules,  with  or  without  a  prepofition ; 
as  Defefi!is  fum  ambulando.  A  difcendo 
facile  deterretur.  Casfar  dando,  fublevan- 
do,  ignofcendo,  gloriam  adeptus  eft.  In 
apparando  confumunt  diem. 

A  gerund  in  dum  is  ufed  in  manner  of 
an  accufative  after  prepofitions  governing 
that  cafe  ;  as  Ad  capiendum  hoftes.  Ante 
domandum  ingentes  tollent  animos.  Virg. 
Ob  redimendum  captivos.  Inter  ccenan- 
dum. 

Gerunds  in  fignification  are  oft-times 
ufed  as  participles  in  dus  ;  Tuorum  confi- 


liorum,  reprimendorum  caufa.  Cic.  Ora- 
tionem  Latinam  legendis  noftris  efficies 
pleniorem.  Cic.  Ad  accufandos  homines 
praemio  ducitur. 

A  gerund  in  dum  joined  with  the  imper- 
fonal  eft,  and  implying  fome  neceflity  or 
duty  to  do  a  thing,  may  have  both  the 
adtive  and  pafllve  conftrudtion  of  the  verb 
from  whence  it  is  derived ;  as  Utendum  eft 
aetate.  Ov.  Pacem  Trojano  a  rege  peten- 
dum.  Virg.  Iterandum  eadem  ifta  mihi. 
Cic.  Serviendum  eft  mihi  amicis.  Plura 
dixi  quam  dicendum  fuit.  Cic.  pro  Seft. 

Conftrudtion  of  verb  with  verb. 

■\T7Hen  two  verbs  come  together  with- 
*  *  out  a  nominative  cafe  between  them, 
the  latter  fhall  be  in  the  infinitive  mood  ; 
as  Cupio  difcere.  Or  in  the  firft  fupine 
after  verbs  of  moving ;  as  Eo  cubitum, 
fpedtatum.  Or  in  the  latter  with  an  ad- 
jedtive ;  as  Turpe  eft  didtu.  Facile  fadtu, 
opus  fcitu. 

But  if  a  cafe  come  between,  not  go* 
verned  of  the  former  verb,  it  fhall  always 
be  an  accufative  before  the  infinitive  mood  ; 
as  Te  rediifle  incolumem  gaudeo.  Malo 
me  divitem  efife,  quam  haberi. 

And  this  infinitive  effe,1  will  have  always 
after  it  an  accufative,  or  the  fame  cafe 
which  the  former  verb  governs ;  as  Expe- 
dit  bonos  efle  vobis.  Quo  mihi  commifio, 
non  licet  efle*  piam.  But  this  accufative 
agreeth  with  another  underftood  before  the 
infinitive  ;  as  Expedit  vobis  vos  effe  bonos. 
Natura  beads  omnibus  effe  dedit.  Nobis 
non  licet  efle  tarn  difertis.  The  lame  com 
ftrudtion  may  be  ufed  after  other  infinitives 
neuter  or  pafllve  like  to  effe  in  fignifica¬ 
tion  ;  as  Maximo  tibi  poftea  &  civi,  & 
duci  evadere  contigit.  Val.  Max.  1.  6. 

Sometimes  a  noun  adjedlive  or  fubftan- 
tive  governs  an  infinitive ;  as  audax  omnia 
perpeti.  Dignus  amari.  Confilium  cepe- 
runt  ex  oppido  profugere.  Ctef.  Minari 
diviforibus  ratio  non  erat.  Cic.  verr.  1. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  put  abfolute 
for  the  preterimperfedt  or  preterperfedt  tenfe; 
as  ego  illud  fedulo  negare  fadlum.  Ter.  Gal- 
ba  autem  multas  fimilitudines  afferre.  Cic. 
I  lie  contra  haec  omnia  mere,  agere  vitam. 
Ter. 


Con- 
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Conftruction  of  Participles. 

Artioiples  govern  fuch  cafes  as  the  verb 
from  whence  they  come,  according  to 
their  active  or  paffive  fignification ;  as 
Fruiturus  amicis.  Nunquam  audita  mihi. 
Diligendus  ab  omnibus.  Sate  fanguine  di- 
vum.  Telamone  creatus.  Corpore  mor- 
tali  cretus,  Lucret.  Nate  dea.  Edite  re¬ 
gibus.  Laevo  fufpenfi  loculos  tabulafque 
lacerto.  Hor.  Cenfus  equeftrem  fummam. 
Id.  Abeundem  eft  mihi.  Venus  orta  mari. 
Exofus  Bella.  Virg.  Exofus  diis.  Gell. 
Arma  perofus.  Ovid.  But  Perrafus  hath 
an  accufative  otherwife  than  the  verb  ;  as 
Pertasfus  ignaviam.  Semet  ipfe  pertsefus. 
Suet.  To  thefe  add  participal  adjedtives 
ending  in  bilis  of  the  pafilve  fignification, 
and  requiring  like  cafe  after  them  j  as  Nulli 
penetrabilis  aftro  lucus  erat. 

Participles  changed  into  adjedtives  have 
their  conftrudtion  by  the  rules  of  adjedtives, 
as  Appetens  vini.  Fugitans  litum.  Fidens 
animi. 

An  Ablative  put  abfolute. 

WO  Nouns  together,  or  a  noun  and 
pronoun  with  a  participle  expreft  or 
underftood,  put  abfolutely,  that  is  to  fay, 
neither  governing  nor  governed  of  a  verb, 
fhall  be  put  in  the  ablative ;  as  Authore 
fenatu  bellum  geritur.  Me  duce  vinces. 
Cselare  veniente  hoftes  fugerunt.  Sublato 
clamore  praelium  committitur. 

Conftrudtion  of  Adverbs. 

N  and  ecce  will  have  a  nominative,  or 
an  accufative,  and  fometimes  with  a 
dative  ;  En  Priamus.  Ecce  tibi  ftatus  nof- 
ter.  En  habitum.  Ecce  autem  alterum. 

Adverbs  of  quantity,  time,  and  place  re¬ 
quire  a  genitive  ;  as  Satis  loquentiae,  fapi- 
entiseparum  lads.  Alfo  compounded  with 
a  verb  ;  as  Is  rerum  fuarum  fatagit.  Tunc 
temporis  ubique  gentium.  Eo  impudentim 
proceffit.  Quoad  ejus  fieri  poterit. 

To  thefe  add  Ergo  fignifying  the  caufe  ; 
as  lllius  ergo.  Virg.  Virtutis  ergo.  Fugas 
atque  formidinis  ergo  non  abiturus.  Liv. 

Others  will  have  fuch  cafes  as  the  nouns 
from  whence  they  tome  ,  as  Mini  me  gen¬ 


tium.  Optime  omnium.  Venit  obviam 
illi.  Canit  fimiliter  huic.  Albanum,  five 
Falernum  te  magis  oppofitis  deledtat.  Hor. 

Adverbs  are  joined  in  a  fentence  to  feve- 
ral  moods  of  verbs. 

Of  time.  Ubi,  poftquam,  cum  or  quura, 
to  an  indicative  or  fubjunctive  •,  as  Hsc  ubi 
didta  dedit.  Ubi  nos  laverimus.  Poft¬ 
quam  exceftit  ex  Ephebis.  Cum  faciam  vi- 
tula.  Virg.  Cum  canerem  reges.  Id. 

Donee  while,  to  an  Indicative.  Donee 
eris  faslix.  Donee  until,  to  an  indicative 
or  fubjunctive  ;  Cogere  donee  oves  juftit. 
Virg.  Donee  ea  aqua  decodta  fit.  Colum. 

Dum  while,  to  an  indicative.  Dum  ap- 
paratur  virgo.  Dum  until,  to  an  indi¬ 
cative  or  fubjundtive  *,  asDumredeo.  Ter- 
tia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  fellas. 
Dum  for  dummodo  fo  as,  or  fo  that,  to  a 
fubjundtive  ;  Dum  profim  tibi. 

Quoad  while,  to  an  indicative.  Quoad 
expedtas  contubernalem.  Quoad  until,  to 
a  fubjundtive.  Omnia  integra  fervabo, 
quoad  exercitus  hue  mittatur. 

Simulac,  fimulatque  to  an  indicative  or 
fubjundtive-,  as  Simulac  belli  patiens  erat, 
fimulatque  adoleverit  set  as. 

Ut  as,  to  the  fame  moods.  Ut  faluta- 
bis,  ita  refalutaberis.  Ut  fementem  feceris, 
ita  &  metos.  Hor.  Ut  fo  foon  as,  to  an 
indicative  only:  as  Ut  ventum  eft  in  urbem. 

Quafi,  tanquam,  perinde,  ac  fi,  to  a  fub¬ 
jundtive  only  -,  as  Quafi  non  norimus  nos 
inter  nos.  Tanquam  feceris  ipfe  aliquid. 

Ne  of  forbidding,  to  an  imperative  or 
fubjundtive  as  Ne  fievi.  Ne  metuas. 

Certain  adverbs  of  quantity,  quality  or 
caufe  ;  as  Quam,  quoties,  cur,  quare,  &c. 
Thence  alfo  qui,  quis,  quantus,  qualis,  and 
the  like,  coming  into  a  fentence  after  the 
principal  verb,  govern  the  verb  following 
in  a  fubjundtive  ;  as  Videte  quam  valde 
malitiae  fuae  confidat.  Cic.  Quid  eft  cur 
tu  in  ifto  loco  ledeas  P  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
Subfideo  mihi  diligentiam  comparavi  quas^ 
quanta  fit  intelligi  non  poteft,  nifi,  &c. 
Cic.  pro  Quint.  Nam  quid  hoc  iniquius 
did  poteft.  Quam  me  qui  caput  alterius 
fortunafque  detendam,  Priore  loco  difeere. 
Ibid.  Nullum  eft  officium  tarn  fanctum  at- 
que  folenne,  quod  non  avaritia  violare  fo- 
leat.  Ibid.  Non  me  fallit,  fi  confulamini 

quid 
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quid  fitis  refponfuri.  Ibid.  Dici  vix  poteft 
quam  multa  Tint  quae  refpondeatis  ante  fieri 
oportere.  Ibid.  Docui  quo  die  hunc  fibi 
promififfe  dicat,  eo  die  ne  Romas  quidem 
eum  fuiffe.  Ibid.  Conturbatus  difcedit  ne- 
que  mirum  cui  hasc  optio  tam  mifera  dare- 
tur.  Ibid.  Narrat  quo  in  loco  viderit 
Quintium.  Ibid.  Redte  majores  eum  qui 
focium  fefelliffet  in  virorum  bonorum  nu- 
mero  non  putarunt  haberi  oportere.  Cic. 
pro  Rofc.  Am.  Quae  concurfatio  percon- 
tantium  quid  Praetor  edixifiet,  ubi  coenaret, 
quid  enuntiaftet.  Cic.  Agrar.  1. 


Of  Conjundtions. 

/"''Onjundtions  copulative  and  disjunctive, 
and  thefe  four,  Quam,  nifi,  practer- 
qtiam,  an,  couple  like  cafes  -,  as  Socrates 
docuit  Xenophontem  &  Platonem.  Aut 
dies  eft,  aut  nox.  Nefcio  albus  an  ater  fit. 
Eft  minor  natu  quam  tu.  Nemini  placet 
prasterquam  fibi. 

Except  when  fome  particular  conftruc- 
tion  requireth  otherwife  ;  as  Studui  Romse 
&  Athenis.  Emi  fundum  centum  nummis 
&  pluris.  Accufas  furti,  an  ftupri,  an 
utroque  ? 

They  alfo  couple  for  the  moft  part  like 
moods  and  tenfes,  as  Redto  flat  corpore, 
defpicitque  terras.  But  not  always  like 
tenfes  •,  as  Nifi  me  ladtaffes,  &  vana  fpe 
produceres.  Et  habetur,  &  referetur  tibi 
a  me  gratia. 

Of  other  conjunctions,  fome  govern  an 
indicative,  fome  a  fubjundtive,  according 
to  their  feveral  fignifications. 

Etfi,  tametfi,  etiamfi,  quanquam  an  indi¬ 
cative  ;  quamvis  and  licet  moft  commonly 
a  fubjundtive  ;  as  Etfi  nihil  novi  afferebatur. 
Quanquam  aninlus  meminiffe  horret.  Quam¬ 
vis  Elyfios  miretur  Graecia  campos.  Ipfe 
licet  venias. 

Ni,  nifi,  fi,  fiquidem,  quod,  quia,  poft- 
quam,  pofteaquam,  antequam,  priufquam, 
an  Indicative  or  fubjundtive  *,  as  Nifi  vi  ma¬ 
vis  eripi.  Ni  faciat.  Caftigo  te,  non  quod 
odeo  habeam,  fed  quod  amem.  Antequam 
dicam.  Si  for  quamvis  a  fubjundtive  only. 
Redeam  ?  Non  fi  me  obfecret. 

Si  alfo  conditional  may  fometimes  go¬ 
vern  both  verbs  of  the  fentence  in  a  fub¬ 
jundtive  ;  as  Refpiraro  fi  te  videro.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  4 


Quando,  quandoquidem,  quoniam  an  in¬ 
dicative  •,  as  Dicite  quandoquidem  in  molli 
confedimus  herba.  Quoniam  convenimus 
ambo. 

Cum,  feeing  that,  a  fubjundtive  -,  as  Cum 
fis  officiis  Gradive  virilibus  aptus. 

Ne,  an,  num,  of  doubting,  a  fubjunc- 
tive  •,  as  Nihil  refert,  fecerifne,  an  perfua- 
feris.  Vife  num  redierit. 

Interrogatives  alfo  of  difdain  or  reproach 
underftood,  govern  a  fubjundtive  •,  as  tan- 
tum  dem,  quantum  ille  popofcerit  ?  Cic. 
verr.  4.  Sylvam  tu  fcantiam  vendas  ?  Cic. 
Agrar.  Hunc  tu  non  ames  ?  Cic.  ad  At¬ 
tic.  Furem  aliquem  aut  rapacem  accufaris  ? 
Vitanda  femper  erit  omnis  avaritiae  fufpicio. 
Cic.  ver.  4.  Sometimes  an  infinitive  •,  as 
Mene  incoepto  defiftere  vidtam  ?  Virg. 

Ut  that,  left  not,  or  although,  a  fub¬ 
jundtive  ;  as  Te  oro,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam. 
Metuo  ut  fubftet  hofpes.  Ut  omnia  con- 
tingat  quae  volo. 


Of  Prepofitions. 


/''iF  Prepofitions,  fome  will  have  an  a c-- 
cufative  after  them,  fome  an  ablative, 
fome  both,  according  to  their  different  fig- 
nification. 

An  accufative  thefe  following,  Ad,  apud, 
ante,  adverfus  adverfum,  cis  citra,  circum 
circa,  circiter,  contra,  erga,  extra,  in¬ 
ter,  intra,  infra,  juxta,  ob,  pone,  per, 
prope,  propter,  poft,  penes,  praeter,  fe- 
cundum,  fupra,  fecus,  trans,  ultra,  ufque, 
verfus  :  But  verfus  is  moft  commonly  fet 
after  the  cafe  it  governs,  as  Londinum  verfus. 

And  for  an  accufative  after  ad,  a  dative 
fometimes  is  ufed  in  poets  •,  as  It  clamor 
coelo.  Virg.  Coeio  fi  gloria  tollit  Aineadum. 
Sil.  for  ad  ccelum. 

An  ablativ’e  thefe.  A,  ab,  abs,  abfque, 
cum,  coram,  de,  e,  ex,  pro,  prae,  pal  am, 
fine,  tenus,  which  laft  is  alfo  put  after  his 
cafe,  being  moft  ulually  a  genitive,  if  it  be 
plural ;  as  Capulo  tenus.  Aurium  tenus. 

Thele,  both  cafes,  In,  fub,  fuper,  fubter, 
clam,  procul. 

In,  fignifying  to,  towards,  into,  or  a- 
gainft,  requires  an  accufative  ;  as  Pifccs 
emptos  obolo  in  coenam  feni.  Animus  in 
Teucros  benignus.  Verfa  eft  in  cinercs 
1'roja.  In  te  committere  tantum  quid 

Trocs 
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Troes  potuere  ?  Laftly,  when  it  fignifies 
future  time,  or  for  ;  as  Bellum  in  trigefi- 
mum  diem  indixerunt.  Defignati  confutes 
In  annum  fequentem.  Alii  pretia  faciunt 
In  lingula  capita  canum.  Var.  Otherwife 
in  will  have  an  ablative  ;  as  In  Urbe.  In 
Terris. 

Sub,  when  it  flgnifies  to,  or  in  time, 
about,  or  a  little  before,  requires  an  accu- 
iative ;  as  fub  umbram  properemus.  Sub 
id  tempus.  Sub  nodem.  Otherwife  an 
ablative.  Sub  pedibus.  Sub  umbra. 

Super  fignifying  beyond,  or  prefent  time, 
an  accufative  j  as  Super  Garamantas  &  In- 
dos.  Super  coenam.  Suet,  at  fupper-time. 
Of  or  concerning  an  ablative  ;  as  Multa  fu¬ 
per  Priamo  rogitans.  Super  hac  re. 

Super,  over  or  upon,  may  have  either 
cafe  ;  as  Super  ripas  Tiberis  effufus.  Saeva 
feden.s  fuper  arma.  Fronde  fuper  viridi. 

So  alfo  may  fubter  ;  as  pugnatum  eft 
fuper  fubterque  terras.  Subter  denfa  tef- 
tudine.  Virg.  Clam  patrem  or  patre.  Pro- 
cul  muros.  Liv.  Patria  procul. 

Prepofitions  in  compofition  govern  the 
fame  cafes  as  before  in  appofttion.  Adibo 
hominem.  Detrudunt  naves  fcopulo.  And 
the  prepofition  is  fometimes  repeated  ;  as 
Detrahere  de  tua  fama  nunquam  cogitavi. 


And  fometimes  underftood,  governeth  his 
ufual  cafe  ;  as  Habeo  te  loco  parentis.  Ap¬ 
parent  humana  fpecie.  C'umis  e:  ori- 

undi.  Liv.  Liberis  j  arentibus  o  undis.- 
Colum.  Mutat  cuadrata  rotundis  Hor. 
Pridie  compitaiia.  Pridie  nonas  or  calendas. 
Poftridie  idus,  Poftridie  ludos.  Before 
which  accufatives  ante  or  poft  is  to  be  un¬ 
derftood,  Eilii  id  aetatis.  Cic.  Hoc  nodis. 
Liv.  Underftand  Secundum.  Or  refer  to 
part  of  time.  Omnia  mercurio  fimilis. 
Virg.  Underftand  per. 

Of  Interjedions. 

/^Ertain  interjections  have  feveral  cafes  af- 
^  ter  them.  O,  a  nominative,  accufa¬ 
tive  or  vocative  ;  as  O  feftus  dies  hominis. 
O  ego  lasvus.  Hor.  O  fortunatos.  O  for- 
mofe  puer. 

Others  a  nominative  or  an  accufative  ;  as 
Heu  prifca  fides  !  Heu  ftirpem  invifam  ! 
Proh  fande  Jupiter  !  Proh  deum  atque  ho- 
minum  fidem  !  Hem  tibi  Davum  ! 

Yea,  though  the  interjedion  be  under¬ 
ftood  ;  as  Me  miferum  !  Me  ccecum,  qui 
hasc  ante  non  viderim  ! 

Others  will  have  a  dative ;  as  Hei  mihi. 
Vie  mifero  mihi.  Terent. 


r 


The  End  of  the  First  Volume. 


